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IIOUSK  OK  Rk.kiuskxtatives, 

GkXERAI.  SuiM'OM M m'K.K,  OX  KfUCATJOX, 

OK  TIIK  COMMITTEE  OX  KlifCATIOX  AX1)  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Tho  subcommittee  met  at  10  o’clock  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  Houso  Oflice  Building,  Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski  (chair- 
man  of  tlio  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Pucinski,  Perkins,  Hawkins,  Ford,  Quie, 
Bell,  Dellcnback,  and  Steiger. 

Staff  members  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  sulicommittee  cotinsel: 
AlexandraKisla,  clerk;  and  Charles  W.  Rndcliffe,  minority  counsel 
for  education. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Tho  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  logins  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  17840,  tho  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970.  This  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  tho  House  by  Congressmen  All>ert  H.  Quie, 
Gerald  Ford^  John  Monagnn,  Ogden*  Reid,  .lolm  Dellcnback,  Marvin 
Esch,  and  William  Steiger.  *y similar  bill  has  liecn  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Jacob  Javits  and  Claiborne  Pell. 

Tf  there  is  no  objection,  President  Nixon’s  address  of  March  24  on 
school  desegregation  will  l>e  inserted  in  the  hearing  record  ns  appendix 
A.  In  that  address  the  President  set  his  administration’s  policy  on 
school  desegregation  and  promised  to  submit  to  Congress  the"  bill 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

At  this  point  in  the  record  T will  place,  the  text  of  that  bill,  H.R. 
17846,  and  a summary  of  its  contents  ns  described  bv  Mr.  Quie  when  he 
introduced  it  on  May  27, 1970. 1 will  also  insert  tho  President’s  message 
to  Congress  on  May  21,  in  which  ho  pnojiosod  this  bill. 

(The  documents  mentioned  above  follow :) 
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Mav  27,1070 

Mr. • Qni:  (f«>r  liiinwlf.  Mr.  H.  Kmui.  Mr.  Mo.vaiiak,  Mr.  Hkii>  of  New 

York,  Mr.  Ihu.i  m»a.  k.  Mr.  Km- ii,  ami  Mr.  Smiimt  of  Wisconsin)  imro- 

'''"'•  'J  fo,l°"  '*'>•' l,il1 : wliirli  was  irfrmsl  to  (ho  Coinmittw  on  Kdm  ation 
ami  Ltiimr 


A BILL 


To 


assisi  school  districts  to  meet  special  problems  incident  to 
desegregation  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  improve  education  in  racially 
impacted  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 


1 lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepresenta- 

2 lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

2 That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Emergency  School  Aid 
4 Act  of  1970” 


5 IHJRPORK 

6 Sue.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  financial 

7 assistance — 

8 (n)  to  aid  local  educational  agencies  throughout 
8 the  Nation  to  meet  the  special  needs  incident  to  the 
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diminution  of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination 
among  students  and  faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools ; 

(h)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimination,  reduc- 
tion. or  prevention  of  racial  isolation  in  school'  with 
substantial  proportions  of  minority  group  students  in 
order  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  available  to 
such  students;  and 

(c)  to  aid  children  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  overcome  the.  educational  disadvantages  of 
racial  isolation  by  assisting,  in  a concentrated  manner, 
school  districts  with  high  proportions  of  minority  group 
students  to  carry  out  interracial  educational  programs 
and  oilier  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  edu- 

i, 

rational  services. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  he  Appropriated 
for  carrying  out  this  Act  not  in  excess  of  §500,000, OOo  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  not  in  excess  of 
§1,000,000,000  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  (or 
obligation  for  one  fiscal  year  beyond  that  for  which  they  are 
appropriated. 

ALLOTMENTS  A MONO  STATES 
Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  3 for  carrying  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 


4 

3 

1 Secretary  shall  allot  an  amount  equal  to  two-tlnrds  thereof 

2 among  the  States  by  allotting  to  each  State  $100,000  plus 

3 nil  amount  which  hears  the  same  ratio  to  the  balance  of  such 
■I  two-thirds  of  such  sums  ns  the  adjusted  number  of  minority 
•r>  group  children  (ns  defined  in  subsection  (c) ) in  the  State 
<>  bears  to  the  adjusted  number  of  minority  group  children  in 

7 all  of  the  States.  The  remainder  of  such  sums  may  be  ex- 

8 pended  by  the  Secretary  ns  he  may  find  necessary  or  fippro- 

9 printo  for  grants  or  contracts  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

10  this  Act. 

1 1 (b)  The  amount  by  which  any  allotment  to  a State  for 

12  ft  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  amount  which 

13  the  Secretary  determines  will  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year 
1“*  for  programs  or  projects  within  such  State  which  meet  tho 
15  requirements  for  approval  of  applications  Under  this  Act  shall 
l'5  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 

during  such  year  ns  the  Secretary  may  fix  by  regulation,  to 
18  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with  such  pro- 
20  portionntc  amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
2*  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  tho  Secretary  estimates 
22  such  Stato  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year;  and 
28  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallottcd  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
25  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a State  under  this  subsection  dur- 
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1 ing  n fiscal  year  shall  he  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 

2 subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

3 (e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term  “adjusted 

4 number  of  minority  group  children’’  for  any  State  means  a 

5 number  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  number  of  minority 

6 group  children  (as  defined  in  section  {1(d))  enrolled  in 

7 public  schools  in  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State 

8 which  are  carrying  out  a plan  of  desegregation  (A)  puroiant 

9 to  a final  order  of  a United  States  court,  issued  within  a period 

10  not  to  exceed  the  two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  fiscal  year 

11  for  which  the  allotment  under  this  section  is  to  be  made,  or 

12  (B)  pursuant  to  a determination  of  the  Secretary,  made 

13  within  such  period,  that  such  plan  is  adequate  to  meet  the 

14  requirements  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act:  and  (2)  the 

15  number  of  minority  group  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 
1G  in  local  educational  agencies  in  a State.  The  adjusted  number 

17  of  minority  group  children  in  each  State  shall  be  determined 

18  by  the  Secretary  on  the  bnsis  of  the  most  recent  available  data 

19  satisfactory  to  him. 

20  KMOinililTV  FOR  FI.VAXOIN'O  ASSISTANT!: 

21  Skc.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  mny  provide  financial  assist- 

22  ancc  (through  grant  or  contract)  pursuant  to  applications 

23  approved  under  section  7 — 

24  (1)  to  assist  any  local  educational  agency  which  is 

25  implementing  n plan  of  desegregation,  nr  which  has, 
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within  two  ymrs  prior  to  its  application  Iioroumler, 
2 oompIoU’d  (hr  implementation  of  such  a plan,  to  meet 

2 the  additional  costs  (as  determined  under  suhseetion 

I (c) ) of  implementing  such  plan  or  of  carrying  out 
r>  special  programs  nr  projects  designed  to  enhance  (lie 
<>  possibilities  of  successful  desegregation; 

7 (2)  to  assist  any  local  educational  agency  to  meet 

8 (lie  additional  costs  of  carrying  out  a plan  to  eliminate 

0 or  reduce  racial  isolation  in  one  or  more  of  the  racially 

10  isolated  schools  {as  defined  in  section  9(g))  >"  Oie 

11  school  dislricl  of  such  agency,  or  to  reduce  the  number 

12  of  minority  group  children  In  such  schools,  or  to  prevent 

18  racial  isolation  reasonably  likely  to  occur  (in  the  absence 

| | of  assistance  under  this  Aet,  in  one  or  more  schools  in 

)f>  such  districl  which  are  not  racially  isolated  lmt  have  a 

Hi  substantial  enrollment  of  minority  group  children;  or 

17  (9)  to  assist  a local  educational  agency  or  other 

18  public  or  private  agency,  institution,  or  organization  (hut 

1!)  only  through  contracts  in  the  case  of  a private  ngeney, 

20  institution,  or  organization  other  than  a nonprofit  one) , 

21  to  carry  out  interracial  educational  programs  or  projects 

22  involving  the  joint  participation  of  minority  group  and 

22  nonminority  group  child.cn  attending  different  schools 

21  where  such  minority  group  children  attend  racially  iso- 
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<> 

1 hiliMl  schools  iu  i\  school  ili^trid  in  whirli  the  numhrr 

2 of  minority  fjroup  children  in  nvernjrc  daily  iiieiiihi*r<!iip 

•l  in  the  jmhlie  ^Iwols,  for  the  tisnil  year  preceding  file 

i fiscal  year  for  which  such  assistance  is  provided,  i<  (A) 

o at  least  ten  thousand  or  (»)  more  than  fni  per  centum 

ff  of  such  average  daily  membership  of  all  children  in  'in  li 

7 schools,  except  (lint  if  stieli  agency  demonstrate*  that,  in 

8 the  case  of  some  racially  isolated  children,  provision  for 

9 such  programs  cannot  practicably  he  made,  then  to  carry 

10  out  unusually  promising  pilot  or  demonstration  programs 

1 1 or  projects  to  overcome  the  adverse  educational  effects 
1-  of  racial  isolation  upon  such  children. 

!■>  (h)  In  such  cases  where  the  Secretary  linds  that  it 

O would  more  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

he  may  make  gmnls  to  nnv  public  or  nonprofit  private 
18  agency,  institution,  or  organization  (other  than  a local  edu- 
1^  cational  agency),  and  contract  with  any  public  or  private 
1®  agency,  institution,  or  organization  to  carry  out  programs 
18  or  projects  designed  to  support  the  development  or  imple- 
28  mentation  of  a plan,  program,  or  project  described  in  clause 

21  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  5 (a) . 

22  (c)  The  amount  of  ruiancial  assistance  to  a local  cchi* 
28  cational  agency  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  those 
21  costs  which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  accordance 
2;*  with  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  to  result  in  a net  increase 
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1 in  Uic  Aggregate  operating  expenditures  of  sueli  agency  for  n 

2 fiscal  year. 
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AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  G.  Financial  assistance  under  section  5 shall  be 
nvailalde  for  programs  or  projects  involving  activities 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including— 

(a)  the  provision  of  additional  (professional  or  other 
staff  members  (including  staff  numbers  specially  trained 
in  problems  incident  to  desegregation  or  the  the  elimina- 
tion, reduction,  or  prevention  of  racial  isolation)  and 
the  training  and  retraining  of  staff  for  such  schools; 

(b)  remedial  and  other  services  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  children  in  schools  which  arc  affected  by  a plan 
described  in  clause  (1)  or  (?)  of  section  5(a)  or  are 
racially  isolated,  including  special  services  for  gifted  and 
talented  children  in  such  schools; 

(e)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling,  and  other 
personal  services  for  pupils; 

(d)  development  and  employment  of  new  instruc- 
tional techniques  and  materials  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  racially  isolated  schoolchildren; 

(e)  innovative  interracial  educational  programs  or 
projects  involving  the  joint  participation  of  minority 
group  and  nonminority  group  children  attending  differ- 
ent schools,  including  extracurricular  activities  and  co- 
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operative  exchange  or  other  arrangements  between 
schools  within  the  same  or  different  school  districts; 

(0  repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  alteration  of 
existing  school  facilities  (including  the  acquisition,  in- 
stallation, modernization,  or  replacement  of  equipment) 
and  the  lease  or  purchase  of  mobile  classroom  units  or 
other  mobile  educational  facilities; 

(g)  the  provision  of  transportation  services  for 
public  school  students,  exeopt  that,  in  accordance  with 
section  422  oif  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
nothing  in  this  Aot  shall  he  construed  to  require  the 
transportation  of  students  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalanco; 

(h)  community  activities,  including  public  educa- 
tion efforts,  in  support  of  a plan,  program,  project,  or 
other  activity  undor  this  Aot ; 

(i)  special  administrative  activities,  such  as  the 
rescheduling  of  students,  or  teachers,  or  the  provision  of 

information  to  jwrents  and  other  members  of  the  general 

/ 

public,  incident  to  the  implementation  of  a plan  described 
in  clause  ( 1 ) or  (2)  of  seotion  5 (a) ; 

(j)  planning  and  evaluation  activities;  and 

(k)  other  specially  designed  programs  or  projects 
which  meet  the  purposes  of  this  Aot. 


24 
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{ Al’I'W >\\\K  OK  APPLICATIONS 

2 Sk<*.  7.  (a)  An  application  for  assistance  under  this 

2 Act  may  he  approved  hv  the  Secretary  only  if  he  doter- 
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20 
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22 
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( 1 ) that  such  application 

(A)  sets  forth  a plan  which  is  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  offer  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will 
achieve  one  or  more  purposes  for  which  grants  may 
he  made  under  this  Act;  and 

(H)  contains  such  other  information,  terms, 
conditions,  ami  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  that  the  State  educational  agency  governing 
the  school  district  or  school  districts  in  which  the  ap- 
proved program  or  project  will  ho  carried  out  hns  been 
given  reasonable  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations 
to  the  applicant  and  to  submit  comments  to  the  Secre- 
tary; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  assistance  under 
clause  (3)  of  section  5,  that  the  program  or  project 
to  he  assisted  will  involve  an  additional  expenditure  per 
pupil  to  bo  served,  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  the  desired 
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educational  iiu|>;ii*t  will  lie  achieved  and  ilia!  fund'  under 
this  Act  will  nut  he  dispersed  in  such  a way  a<  to  under* 
mine  their  effecliveiuss; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  an  application  by  a local  edu- 
cafional  agency,  (lint,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
enrolled  in  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
which  arc  racially  isolated,  such  agency  has  made  pro- 
visions for  special  educational  services  and  arrangements 
which  are  designed  to  overcome  the  effects  of  such  isola- 
tion and  in  which  such  children  can  participate: 

(5)  (hat  the  applicant  has  adopted  effective  proce- 
dures, including  provisions  for  such  objective  measure 
menls  of  educational  and  other  change  to  be  effected 
by  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  for  the  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  programs  or  projects  under  this 
Act,  including  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  clearly 
slated  program  goals,  their  impact  on  related  programs 
and  upon  the  community  served,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services  and  including, 
where  appropriate,  eornjutrisons  with  proper  control 
groups  composed  of  persons  who  havo  not  participated 
in  such  programs;  and 

(6)  that  the  applicant  is  not  reasonably  able  to 
provide,  out  of  non-Fcderal  sources,  the  assistance  for 
which  the  application  is  made. 
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1 (b)  In  flic  ease  of  an  application  by  a combination  of 

2 local  educational  agencies  for  jointly  carrying  out  a program 
2 or  project  under  this  Act,  at  least  one  such  agency  shall  be 

4 an  agency  described  in  section  5 and  any  one  or  more  such 

5 agencies  joining  in  such  application  may  be  authorized  to 
0 administer  such  program  or  project. 

7 KSTAIiLISHMRXT  Ol?  PRIORITIES 

N Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
b dates  by  which  applications  for  grants  under  this  Act  shall 

10  be  filed  and  may  prescribe  an  order  of  priority  to  be  fol- 

1 1 lowed  it>  approving  such  applications.  Any  order  of  priority 
*2  so  prescribed  may  give  special  weight  to  one  or  more  eatc- 
l*1  gorics  of  applicants  or  to  one  or  more  categories  of  programs 

14  or  projects  or  to  applicants  which  fall  within  more  than  one 

15  category  of  need. 

16  (b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  any  grant  under 

17  section  5 or  in  fixing  the  amount  thereof,  the  Secretary  shall 
1«  lake  into  account  such  criteria  as  ho  deems  pertinent,  in- 

19  eluding — 

20  (1)  the  relative  need  for  assistance,  taking  into 

21  account  such  factors  as  the  oxtent  of  racial  isolation  in 

22  the  school  district  to  be  served  and  the  degree  to  which 
22  measurable  deficiencies  in  the  quality  of  public  education 

24  afforded  in  such  school  district  exceed  those  of  other 

25  school  districts; 
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(2)  (ho  relative*  promise  which  tin*  program  or 
project  affords  in  currying  out  the  purpose*  of  this  Act: 

(3)  the  degree  to  which  the  program  or  project 
is  likely  to  effect  a decrease  in  racial  isolation  in  racially 
isolated  schools;  and 

(4)  the  amount  available  for  assistance  in  the  State 
under  this  Act  in  relation  to  the  applications  pending 
before  him. 

definitions 

Skc.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act,  except  when  otherwise 
specified- 

fa)  The  term  “equipment'’  includes  machinery,  utili- 
ties, and  built-in  equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures 
or  structures  to  house  them,  and  includes  all  other  items  nec- 
essary for  the  provision  of  education  service,  such  as  in- 
structional equipment  and  necessary  furniture,  printed,  pub- 
lished, and  audio-visual  instructional  materials,  and  other 
related  material. 

(b)  The  term  “gifted  and  talented  children”  means,  in 
accordance  with  objective  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, children  who  have  outstanding  intellectual  ability  or 
creative  talent. 

(c)  The  term  “local  educational  agency”  means  a pub- 
lic board  of  education  or  other  public  authority  legally  con- 
stituted within  a State  for  either  administrative  control,  or 
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1 direction.  of,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a city, 


2 county,  township,  school  district,  or  other  political  subdivision 
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of  a State,  or  such  combination  of  scohol  districts  or  counties 
as  arc  recognized  in  it  State  as  an  administrative  agency  for 
its  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  a combination 
of  local  educational  agencies;  and  includes  any  other  public 
institution  or  agency  having  administrative  control  and  direc- 
tion of  a public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(d) (1)  The  term  “minority  group  children”  means 
(A)  children,  aged  live  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  who  are 
Negro,  American  Indian,  or  Spanish-Snrnamcd  Amorienn, 
and,  (11)  (except  for  the  purposes  of  section  4),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  children  of  such  ages  who  are  from 
environments  where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than 
I'iiiglish  (such  as  French  speaking  and  Oriental  children) 
and  who,  as  a result  of  limited  Fnglish-speaking  ability,  are 
educationally  deprived,  and  (2)  the  term  “Spanish-Sur- 
nomed  American”  includes  persons  of  Mexican,  Puerto 
Hican,  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 

(e)  The  term  “nonprofit”  as  applied  to  an  agency, 
organization,  or  institution  means  an  agency,  organization, 
or  institution  owned  or  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit 
corporations  or  associations  no  part  of  the  not  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual. 
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1 (f)  Tlit>  (cnii  “plan  of  desegregation"  means  a plan 

2 which  lias  been  approved  by  (lie  Secretary  as  adequate  under 
2 title  Yl  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  for  the  desegregation  of 

4 racially  segregated  students  or  faculty  in  elementary  and 

5 secondary  schools  or  which  has  been  undertaken  pursuant 

t>  to  a final  order  of  a court  of  the  United  States  requiring  such 
7 desegregation  or  otherwise  requiring  the  elimination  of  racial 
S discrimination  in  an  elementary  and  secondary  school  system. 
9 (g)  The  forms  “racially  isolated  school”  and  “racial 

isolation”  in  reference  to  a school  mean  a school  and  eondi- 
H lion,  respectively,  in  which  minority  group  children  con- 
stitute  more  than  50  per  contain  of  the  average  daily  mem- 
12  bership  of  a school. 

11  (h)  The  terms  “elementary  and  secondary  school”  and 

“school”  mean  a school  which  provides  elementary  or  scc- 
11’  ondary  education,  ns  determined  under  State  law,  except  that 
1^  it  does  not  include  any  education  provided  beyond  grade  12. 
I8  (i)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

29  (j)  The  term  “State”  means  one  of  the  fifty  States  or 

21  the  District  of  Columbia. 

22  (k)  q'|,e  jCnn  “State  educational  agency”  means  the 
22  State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or  officer  pri- 
2"1  marily  responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer 
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1 or  agency,  an  ofliccr  or  agency  designated  by  the  Go  vent  or 

2 or  by  State  law  for  this  purpose. 

2 EVALUATION 

4 Sec.  10.  Such  portion  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 

5 but  not  more  than  1 per  centum,  of  any  appropriation  under 
G this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  him  for 
7 evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts)  of  the  pro- 
s gram  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  in  the  ease  of  allotments 
9 from  any  such  appropriation,  the  amount  available  for  nllot- 

10  ment  shall  bo  reduced  accordingly. 

11  JOINT  FUNDING 

12  Sue.  11.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Prcsi- 
12  dent,  where  funds  are  advanced  by  the  Department  of 
H Heath,  Education,  and  Wofarc  and  one  or  more  other  Fed- 
15  oral  agencies  for  any  project  or  activity  funded  in  whole  or 
1G  in  part  under  this  Act,  any  one  Federal  agency  may  be  desig- 

17  nated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the  funds  advanced.  In 

18  such  eases,  any  such  agency  may  waive  any  technical  grant 

19  or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by  regulations)  which 

20  is  inconsistent  with  the  similar  requirements  of  the  administer- 

21  ing  agency  or  which  the  administering  agency  does  not 

22  impose. 

22  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

21  Sue.  12.  The  President  shall  appoint  a National  Advis- 
25  ory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Racially  Isolated  Children, 
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] consisting  of  twelve  members,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 

2 (lie  miministmtion  and  operation  of  this  Act  ami  making 

3 recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  this  Act  and  its 

4 administration  and  operation  and  for  increasing  the  offeetive- 

5 ness  of  programs  or  projects  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

6 REPORTS 

7 tSfco.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  his  annua!  report 

8 to  the  Congress  a full  i opart  as  to  the  administration  of  this 

9 Act  and  the  effectiveness  of  programs  or  projects  thereunder. 

10  OKNKRAL  PROVISION'S 

11  Hko.  14.  (a)  The  provision  of  snbjwtrt  2 of  part  H and 

12  part  C of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  (title  IV 

13  of  Public  Law  247  (Ninetieth  Congress)  as  amended  In- 

14  title  IV  of  Public  Law  230  (Ninety-first  Congress))  shall 

15  apply  to  the  program  of  Federal  assistance  authorized  under 

16  this  Ac!  as  if  such  program  wero  an  applicable  program  under 

17  such  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  and  the  Secretary 

18  shall  have  the  authority  vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 

19  cation  by  such  subpnrt  and  such  part  with  respect  to  such 

20  program. 

21  (b)  .Section  422  of  such  General  Education  Provisions 

22  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 

23  of  1970;"  after  “the  International  Education  Act  of  I960;”. 


Summary  nr  1 1. It.  17KHJ,  the  Fmergency  School  Aid  Act  or  1070 

I.  SUMMARY  or  “EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT  OF  lt»7  0" 

The  promised  “Fmcrgeney  School  Aid  Act  of  1070"  Is  designed  to  meet  the  four 
categories  of  need  oiiIHjdh]  hi  the  President's  March  21  statement  on  elementary 
and  secondary  school  desegregation  : 

Thes|ieoinl  need  of  desegregating  tor  recently  d eseg  regal  cm!  i districts  for  addi- 
tional facilities,  personnel  and  training  required  to  get  the  new,  unitary  system 
successfully  started. 

The  siweial  labels  of  racially-impacted  schools  where  dc  facto  segregation  |>er- 
sists  and  where  immediate  Infusions  of  money  can  make  a real  difference  in 
terms  of  <ahi<*ntlonal  effectiveness. 

The  sjK*cinI  needs  of  those  districts  that  have  the  furthest  to  go  to  catch  up 
educationally  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  financing  of  innovative  techniques  for  providing  educationally  sound  inter- 
racial cxjierlcnccs  for  children  In  racially  isolated  schools. 

A.  GENERAL  I*CTll*OSES — SECTION 

Financial  assistance  is  to  ho  provided  to  aid  : 

( 1 ) t)c  jure  districts  now  desegregating  pursuant  to  court  order  or  IIKW  plan, 
or  having  done  so  within  two  years  prior  to  application,  for  social  needs  incident 
to  the  Implementation  of  these  plans. 

(2)  Itc  facto  districts  that  wish  to  undertake  voluhtary  efftrts  to  eliminate, 
reduce  or  prevent  racial  Isolation  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  pur- 
|m>scs  of  improving  the  quality  of  education  available  to  students  in  such  schools; 
and 

(3)  Racially  impacted  (dc  facto)  districts  that  wish  to  undertake  si>ecial  inter- 
racial programs,  or  where  such  programs  are  not  practicable,  programs  designed 
to  overcome  the  educational  disadvantages  of  racial  Isolation. 

II.  STATE  AM  OTMKNTS- -SECTION  I 

Assistance  would  he  provided  by  means  of  discretionary  project  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies,  and  under  certain  conditions  other  piddle  and  private  non- 
profit organizations,  with  administration  at  the  Federal  level.  Two-thirds  of  the 
total  funds  are  allotted  among  the  States  on  a formula  basis.  The  remaining  one- 
third  is  to  bo  distributed  among  the  States  on  a totally  discretionary  basis. 

Fwlor  the  State  distribution  scheme,  each  State  receives  $100,000  plus  an 
amount  based  upon  the  number  of  minority  students  in  the  State  vis  a vis  the 
total  number  of  minority  students  in  the  Nation,  with  each  minority  student  in 
a district  required  to  desegregate  and  implementing  a desegregation  plan  being 
double  counted.  Where  local  educational  agencies  in  a State  do  not  exhaust  the 
State's  share  of  funds,  those  funds  will  he  reallotted  for  local  educational  agency 
projects  within  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States. 

C.  ELIGIBILITY  FACTORS— SECTION  T> 

Category  (1)  (dr  jure)  districts  are  eligible  upon  submission  of  a desegrega- 
tion plan  which  has  l>een  approved  by  tiie  Secretary  of  II RW  under  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  or  which  lias  been  undertaken  pursuant  to  court  order. 
To  lie  eligible  the  district  must  l>o  implementing  the  plan  or  must  have  com- 
pleted implementation  of  the  plan  within  two  years  of  its  application  for 
assistance. 

Fligihle  districts  in  category  (2)  (dc  facto  desegregating)  are  those  having 
cither  (1)  one  or  more  schools  in  which  minority  pupils  exceed  50#  of  the 
enrollment  or  (2)  one  or  more  schools  with  substantial,  but  less  than  50#, 
minority  enrollment,  which  are  in  clear  danger  of  becoming  racially  isolated. 
The  term  “minority”  Include*  all  jiersons  of  Negro,  American  Indian.  Mexican, 
Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry.  This  term  also  Includes 
pupils  from  environments  where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than  English, 
and  who,  as  a result  of  limited  Kngllsh  speaking  ability,  are  educationally 
deprived. 

Fligihle  districts  in  category  (3)  (dr  facto  impacted)  are  those  in  which 
minority  children  constitute  50#  of  the  public  school  enrollment,  or  which 
have  10.000  or  more  minority  students. 


A district  tun y qualify  for  assistance  tinder  inert*  than  win*  category.  For 
instance,  a large  city  might,  he  aided  both  to  desegregate  <>!n*  i*r  more  racially 
isolated  schools  under  category  (2)  and  to  carry  on  inter -mend  educational 
programs  for  pupils  in  other  such  schools  tinder  category  • 3 > 

a.  erneosKs  run  which  kcnhs  may  iu:  t>i:o  -*q;c'Ut>.xs  • axi>  •. 

Districts  eligible  under  categories  111  (dr  fun  t ami  <‘_*i  *</•  facto  desegregat- 
ing) may  receive  funds  to  pay  the  “additional  costs"  of  implementing  a plan  t<> 
desegregate  or  to  prevent  or  reduce  racial  Dotation,  or  to  carry  out  special 
programs  designed  to  enhance  successful  desegregation  or  red  net  ion  or  proven 
Hon  of  racial  isolation.  Uncial  isolation  is  defined  as  a condition  in  which  more 
than  o09r  of  students  iu  a school  are  minority  students.  Additional  costs  arc 
those  producing  an  actual  net  increase  in  o|H*rating  expenditures  Districts 
eligible  under  category  CD  ulc  facto  imjtiieted)  may  receive  funds  for  interracial 
educational  programs  for  racially  isolated  children  and  for  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  overcome  the  educational  disadvantages  of  racial  isolation 
when*  interracial  programs  are  not  practicable. 

Illustrative  of  the  activities  which  qualify  for  funding  under  Hie.se  program 
categories  are  s|>oelal  administrative  activities  incident  to  implementing  a plan 
of  desegregation  or  reduction  of  racial  isolation,  renovation  of  facilities,  teacher 
training,  special  remedial  programs,  guidance  and  counseling  programs,  cur- 
riculum materials,  and  community  activities  iu  support  of  any  plan  or  project 
under  the  net.  Funding  for  transportation  services  also  can  he  provided  as  long 
as  Federal  funds  are  not  utilized  to  require  transportation  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance.  In  addition,  funds  are  available  for  planning  and  evaluation.  In- 
cluded among  programs  funded  will  be  those  for  special  services  for  gifted  and 
talented  children,  ns  well  ns  for  regular  speeini  service  programs. 

i:.  seoxsousirn* — si:ctio.x 

Financial  assistance  is  to  he  provided  princ!]tnlly  to  local  educational  agencies, 
which  can  then  subcontract  if  desired.  When  il  is  found  Hint  the  net  would  be 
more  effectively  implemented  with  respect  to  category  (1)  (</r  jure  > and  <2j 
(do  facto  segregating)  districts,  financial  assistance  may  be  provided  directly 
to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  aid  in  the  development  or  Imple- 
mentation of  a desegregation  plan  or  a voluntary  plan  to  reduce  or  prevent 
racial  isolation.  However,  such  agencies  arc  to  bo  funded  only  for  supportive 
services.  Public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  may  bo  funded  directly  under 
category  (3)  (rfe  facto  imimcied)  to  undertake  any  of  the  aforementioned 
activities  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  eligible  category  (3)  districts.  (Note 
Private  profit-making  organizations  also  may  be  funded  direct  I v under  eategorv 
(»).] 

I\  0 It  A XT  CONDITIONS — SUCTION  * 

(1)  In  the  case  of  grants  made  to  school  districts  in  category  (1)  (do  jure 
desegregating)  and  category  (2)  (do  facto  desegregating),  the  programs  to  Ik* 
funded  must  lie  part  of  a comprosensivo  plan  for  achieving  desegregation.  How- 
ever, a plan  to  eliminate,  reduce  or  prevent  racial  isolation  in  only  one  of  a 
number  of  racially  isolated  schools  iu  a do  fact o district  could  be  funded  under 
category  (2).  In  the  ease  of  grants  for  use  in  category  (3)  (do  facto  impacted 
districts),  there  must  he  a showing  Hint  the  funds  will  lie  siiflleienHy  con- 
centrated to  achieve  demonstrable  results. 

(2)  The  State  in  which  the  funds  would  lx*  expended  must  lie  given  an  opi*or- 
tunity  to  review  and  comment  on  tlic  grant  application. 

(3)  Tiie  application  must  include  a satisfactory  evaluation  plan. 

(4)  A local  educational  agency  must,  in  its  application,  provide  assurances  that 
tlie  agency  has  made  provisions  for  participation  in  .special  programs  by  racially 
isolated  private  school  children  consistent  with  the  number  of  such  children  lit 
racially  isolated  private  schools. 

n.  ritlOKITIKS — section  R 

In  the  administration  of  Hie  program,  priority  is  to  he  given  to  districts  which 
lag  beldnd  other  districts  in  the  mensurable  quality  of  public  education.  Priority 
is  also  to  be  given  to  those  projects  which  scorn  most  likely  to  effect  a significant 
decrense  in  racial  isointion. 
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If.  EVALUATION-  SECTION  10 

lf/f  of  any  appropriation  In  any  one  year  Is  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
evaluation  of  the  program. 

f.  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL — SECTION  12 

The  President  will  apjmint  a twelve  member  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Haelnlly  Isolated  Children  to  review  the  program  and  make 
recommendations. 

,1.  APPROPRIATION S - -SECTION  3 

Not  In  excess  of  $500  million  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1071  and  not  in  excess 
of  $1  billion  Is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1072. 

K.  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislation  places  the  grant  making  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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AID  TO  SCHOOlyS  WITH  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 


MESSAGE 


FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TRANSMITTING 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  HELP  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  TO  MEET  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
INCIDENT  TO  DESEGREGATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS,  AND  TO  IMPROVE  EDUCATION  IN  RACIALLY 
IMPACTED  AREAS,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 


May  21,  1970. — Message  and  accompanying  papers  referred  to  tho  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  bo  printed 


To  Ihe  Congress  oj  the  United  Stales: 

Successfully  desegregating  the  nation’s  schools  requires  more 
than  the  enforcement  of  laws.  It  also  requires  an  investment  of 
money. 

In  my  statement  on  school  desegregation  on  March  24,  I said 
that  I would  recommend  expenditure  of  an  additional  $1.5  billion — 
$600  million  in  fiscal  1971,  and.  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1972 — to  assist 
local  school  authorities  in  meeting  four  special  categories  of  need: 

11 — The  special  needs  of  desegregating  (or  recently  desegregated) 
districts  for  additional  facilities,  personnel  and  training  required 
to  get  the  new,  unitary  system  successfully  started. 

" — The  special  needs  of  racially  impacted  schools  where 
de  facto  segregation  persists — and  where  immediate  infusions  of 
money  can  make  a real  difference  in  terms  of  educational  effective- 
ness. 

“ — The  special  needs  of  those  districts  that  have  the  furthest 
to  go  to  catch  up  educationally  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
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“ — Tho  financing  of  innovative  techniques  for  providing  edu- 
cationally sound  interracial  experiences  for  children  in  racially 
isolated  schools." 

To  achieve  these  purposes,  I now  propose  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1970. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  four  categories  of  need  I outlined 
would  he  met  through  three  categories  of  aid: 

(I)  Aid  to  districts  now  eliminated  de  jure  segregation  cither 
pursuant  to  direct  Federal  court  orders  or  in  accordance  with 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  lor  special  needs  incident  to  compliance. 

(II)  Aid  to  districts  that  wish  to  undertake  voluntary  efforts 
to  eliminate,  reduce  or  prevent  de  jaclo  racial  isolation,  with  such 
aid  specifically  targeted  for  those  purposes. 

(III)  Aid  to  districts  in  which  de Jacto  racial  separation  persists, 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  establish  special  interracial  or  inter- 
cultural  educational  programs  or,  where  such  programs,  arc 
impracticable,  programs  designed  to  overcome  the  educational 
disadvantages  that  stem  from  racial  isolation. 

Tn  all  three  categories,  administrative  priority  will  bo  given  to 
what  1 described  on  March  24  as  "the  special  needs  of  those  districts 
that  have  tho  furthest  to  go  to  catch  up  educationally  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation.”  In  all  three,  also,,  there  wijl  be  special  attention  given 
to  tho  development  of  innovative  techniques  that  hold  promise  not 
only  of  helping  the  children  immediately  involved,  but  also  of  increas- 
ing our  understanding  of  how  these  special  needs  can  best  bo  met. 

The  Background 

Tho  process  of  putting  an  end  to  what  formerly  wero  deliberately 
segregated  schools  has  been  long  and  difficult.  The  job  is  largely  done, 
but  it  is  not  yet  completed.  In  many  districts,  the  changes  needed  to 
produce  desegregation  place  a heavy  strain  on  the  local  school  systems, 
and  stretch  thin  the  resources  of  those  districts  required  to  desegregate. 
The  Federal  Government  should  assist  in  meeting  the  additional  costs 
of  transition.  This  Act  would  do  so,  not  only  tor  those  now  deseg- 
regating but  also  for  tlioso  that  have  desegregated  within  the  past 
two  years  but  still  face  additional  needs  as  a result  of  the  change. 

Tho  educational  effects  of  racial  isolation,  however,  arc  not  confined 
to  those  districts  that  previously  operated  dual  systems.  In  most  of 
our  large  cities,  and  in  many  smaller  communities,  housing  patterns 
have  produced  racial  separation  in  the  schools  which,  in  turn  nas.  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  education  of  the  children.  It  isin  the  national 
interest  that  where  such  isolation  exists,  even  though  it  is  not  of  n 
kind  that  violates  tho  law,  wo  should  do  our  best  to  assist  local  school 
districts  attempting  to  overcome  its  effects. 

In  some  cases  this  can  best  bo  dono  by  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
isolation  itself.  In  some  cases  it  can  best  be  done  through  interracial 
educational  programs  involving'  the  children  of  two  or  more  different 
schools.  In  some  cases,  where  these  measures  are  not  practicable  or 
feasible,  it  requires  special  measures  to  upgrade  education  within 
particular  schools  or  to  provide  learning  experiences  of  a type  that  can 
enlarge  the  perspective  of  children  whoso  lives  have  been  racially 
circumscribed. 
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This  Act  deals  specifically  with  problems  which  arise  from  racial 
separation,  whether  deliberate  or  not,  and  whether  past  or  present. 
It  is  clear  that  racial  isolation  ordinarily  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
education.  Conversely,  we  also  know  that  desegregation  is  vital  to 
quality  education — not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  raising  the  achieve- 
ment levels  of  the  disadvantaged,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
helping  all  children  achieve  the  broad-based  human  understanding 
that  increasingly  is  essential  in  today's  world. 

This  Act  is  addressed  both  to  helping  overcome  the  adverse  effects 
of  racial  isolation,  and  to  helping  attain  the  positive  benefits  of  inte- 
grated education.  It  is  concerned  not  with  the  long  range,  broad- 
gauge  needs  of  the  educational  system  as  a whole,  but  rather  with 
these  special  and  immediate  needs. 

How  It  Wokks 

The  procedures  under  this  Act  are  designed  to  put  the  money 
where  the  needs  arc  greatest  and  where  it  can  most  effectively  be 
used,  and  to  provide  both  local  initiative  and  Federal  review  in  each 
case. 

Two-thirds  of  the  funds  would  bo  allotted  among  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  a special  formula.  One-third  would  be  reserved  for  use  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  especially  prom- 
ising projects  in  any  eligible  district.  In  all  cases,  whether  under  the 
State  allotment  or  not,  the  grants  would  be  made  for  specific  indi- 
vidual projects  with  each  project  requiring  approval  by  the  Secretary. 
Application  for  grants  would  be  niadc  by  local  education  agencies, 
with  the  State  given  an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  the 
grant  application. 

The  State  allotment  formlila  begins  by  providing  a basic  minimum 
of  $100,000  in  each  fiscal  year  for  each  State.  The  remainder  of  formula 
funds  for  each  fiscal  year  would  be  allot  ted  among  the  States  according 
to  tho  proportion  of  tho  nation’s  minority  students  in  each  State, 
with  those  in  districts  required  by  law  to  desegregate  and  imple- 
menting a desegregation  plan  doufile-countcd.  This  double  counting 
is  designed  to  put  extra  money  where  the  most  urgent  needs  are, 
recognizing  that  there  is  a priority  need  at  the  present  time  for  the 
ending  of  de  jure  segregation  swiftly,  completely,  and  in  a manner 
that  does  not  sacrifice  the  quality  of  education. 

If  any  given  State’s  allocation  of  funds  is  not  fully  utilized  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act,  tho  remainder  of  those  funds  would  then  be 
reallocated  on  tho  same  formula  basis  for  use  in  other  States. 

Under  Category  1 (de  jure  desegregating),  any  district  would  be 
eligible  which  is  now  implementing^ an  approved  desegregation  plan, 
or  which  had  completed  implementing  one  within  two  years  prior  to 
its  application.  Those  not  yet  doing  so  would  become  eligible  upon 
submission  of  an  acceptable  plan.  Funds  would  bo  available  to  help 
meet  the  additional  costs  oi  implementing  the  desegregation  plan 
itself,  and>  also  for  special  programs  or  projects  designed  to  make 
desegregation  succeed  in  educational  terms. 

Under  Category  II  (de  Jaclo  desegregating),  any  district  would  be 
eligible  if  it  has  one  or  more  schools  in  which  minority  pupils  now 
constitute  more  than  half  the  enrollment,  or  appear  likely  to  in  the 
near  future.  Funds  could  bo  provided  to  help  carry  out*  a compre- 
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hcusivc  program  for  the  elimination,  reduction  or  prevention  of  racial 
isolation  in  one  or  more  such  schools  within  the  district. 

Under  Category  III  (special  programs  in  racially  impacted  areas), 
a district  would  he  eligible  if  it  has  10,000  or  more  minority  students, 
or  if  minority  students  constitute  50  percent  or  more  of  its  public 
school  enrollment.  Funds  could  be  provided  under  this  category  for 
special  interracial  or  intcrcultural  educational  programs  or,  where 
these  proved  impracticable,  for  unusually  promising  pilot  or  demon- 
stration programs  designed  to  help  overcome  the  adverse  educational 
impact  of  racial  isolation. 

In  connection  with  this  Category  III  aid,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
such  research  data  as  is  available  suggests  strongly  that  from  an 
educational  standpoint  what  matters  most  is  not  the  integrated 
school  but  the  integrated  classroom.  This  might,  at  first  glance,  seem 
a distinction  without  a difference.  But  it  can  make  a great  deal  of 
difference,  especially  where  full  integration  of  schools  is  infeasible.  It 
means  that,  by  arranging  to  have  certain  activities  integrated — for 
example,  by  bringing  students  from  a>  mostly  black  school  and  from 
a mostly  white  school  together  for  special  training  in  a third  location— 
the  educational  benefits  of  integration  can  be  achieved,  at  least  in 
significant  part,  oven  though  the  schools  themselves  remain  pre- 
ponderantly whito  or  black. 

In  a number  of  communities,  experiments  aro  already  under  way 
or  being  planned  with  a variety  of  interracial  learning  experiences. 
These  have  included  joint  field  trips,  educational  exchanges  between 
inner-city  and  suburban  schools,  city-wido  art  and  music  festivals, 
and  enriched  curricula  in  inner-city  schools  that  servo  as  a “magnot” 
for  white  students  in  special  courses.  Other  innovativo  approaches 
have  included  attitudo  training  for  teachers,  guidance  and  counseling 
by  interracial  teams,  and  after-hour  programs  in  which  parents  par- 
ticipated. I cito  these  not  as  an  inclusive  catalogue,  but  merely  as  a 
fow  oxamples  of  tho  kinds  of  experimental  approaches  that  are  being 
tried,  ana  that  give  somo  indication  of  the  range  of  activities  that 
could  and  should  bo  further  experimented  with. 

Examples  of  the  kinds  of  activities  which  could  be  funded  under  all 
categories  are  teacher  training,  special  remedial  programs,  guidance 
and  counseling,  development  of  curriculum  materials,  renovation  of 
buildings,  lease  or  purchase  of  temporary  classrooms,  and  special  com- 
munity activities  associated  with  projects  funded  under  the  Act. 

The  Urgency  ok  Action  How 

It  now  is  late  in  the  legislative  year,  and  very  soon  it  will  bo  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 

In  the  life  of  the  desegregation  process,  the  fall  of  1970  has  special 
significance  and  presents  extraordinary  problems,  inasmuch  as  all 
of  the  school  districts  which  have  not  yet  desegregated  must  do  so  by 
then.  The  educational  problems  they  confront  are  enormous,  and  the 
related  problems  of  community  social  and  economic  adjustment  are 
equally  so. 

Somo  220  school  districts  are  now  under  court  order  calling  for 
complete  desegregation  by  this  September;  406  districts  have  sub- 
mitted, are  negotiating  or  are  likely  to  be  negotiating  desegregation 
plans  under  HeW  auspices  for  total  desegregation  by  this  September; 
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another  278  districts  arc  operating  under  plans  begun  in  1968  or  1969; 
more  than  500  Northern  districts  are  now  under  review  or  likely  soon 
to  bo  under  review  for  possible  violations  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Quite  beyond  these  matters  of  enforcement,  we  also  must 
come  seriously  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  of  the  nation’s  8.7  million 
public  school  students  of  minority  races,  almost  50  percent  are  in 
schools  with  student  populations*  made  up  95  percent  or  more  of 
minority  pupils. 

Desegregating  districts  face  urgent  needs  for  teachers,  education 
specialists,  materials,  curriculum  revision,  equipment  and  renovation. 

Teachers  and  education  specialists  for  the  fall  of  1970  are  being 
recruited  now.  Materials  and  equipment  must  be  purchased  this 
summer  to  be  on  hand  for  the  opening  of  school.  Curriculum  revision 
requires  months  of  preparation.  Contracts  for  renovation  must  be 
entered  into  and  work  commenced  soon. 

Administration  representatives  are  now  discussing  with  members  of 
Congress  possible  ways  of  making  the  first  of  the  funds  for  tho  purposes 
of  this  Act  available  when  thov  aro  needed,  which  is  now,  through  tho 
uso  of  existing  legislative  authorities. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  will  bo  spent  in  Fiscal  1971.  I recom- 
mend that  $150  million  be  appropriated  under  these  existing  authori- 
ties, on  an  cmorgoncy  basis,  as  “start-up”  money.  I recommend  that 
tho  remaining  $350  million  for  Fiscal  1971  and  $1  billion  for  Fiscal 
1972  be  appropriated  under  tho  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  itself. 
It  is  this  Administration's  firm  intention  to  spend  theso  funds — $500 
million  in  Fiscal  1971  and  $1  billion  in  Fiscal  1972 — in  the  years  for 
which  they  are  appropriated. 

Quality  and  Equality 

If  money  provided  under  this  Act  wero  spread  too  thinly,  it  would 
have  very  little  impact  at  all  on  tho  specific  problems  toward  which  it 
is  addressed.  Therefore,  the  criteria  jaid  down  in  the  Act  are  designed 
to  insure  its  uso  in  a manner  sufficiently  concentrated,  to  produce  a 
significant  and  measurable  effect  in  those  places  where  it  is  used. 

This  is  not,  and. should  not  bo,  simply  another  device  for  pumping 
additional  money  into  the  public  school  system.  We  face  educational 
needs  that  go  far  beyond  tne  range,  or  the  roach  of  this  Act.  But  the 
specific  needs  the  Act  addresses  are  immediate  and  acute.  It  represents 
a shift  of  priorities.  It  places  a greater  share  of  our  resources,  behind  the 
goal  of  making  the  desegregation  process  work,  and  making  it  work 
now.  It  also  represents  a measured  step  toward  the  larger  goal  of  ex- 
tending the  proven  educational  benefits  of  integrated  education  to  all 
children,  wherever  thoy  live, 

Properly  used,  this  $16  billion  can  represent  an  enormous  contribu- 
tion to  bpth  quality  and  equality  of  education  in  tho  United  States. 

With  this  help,  the  process  of  ending  de  jure  segregation  can  be 
brought  to  a swift  completion  with  minimum  disruption  to  the  process 
of  education.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us — North  and  South  alike — 
to  insure  that  the  desegregation  process  is  carried  out  in  a manner  that 
raises  the  educational  Standards  of  the  affected  schools. 

Beyond  this,  our  goal  is  a system  in  which  education  throughout  tho 
nation  is  both  equal  and  excellent,  and  in  which  racial  barnors  cease 
to  exist.  This  does  not  moan  imposing  an  arbitrary  “racial  balance” 
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throughout  the  nation’s  school  systems.  But  it  should  mean  aiding 
and  encouraging  voluntary  efforts  by  communities  which  seek  to 
promote  a greater  degree  of  racial  integration,  and  to  undo  the  edu- 
cational effects  of  racial  isolation. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  either  to  punish  or  to  reward, 
llather,  it  recognizes  that  a time  of  transition,  during  which  local 
districts  bring  their  practices  into  accord  with  national  policy,  is  a 
time  when  a special  partnership  is  needed  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  districts  most  directly  affected.  It  also  recognizes 
that  doing  n better  job  of  overcoming  the  adverso  educational  effects 
of  racial  isolation,  wherever  it  exists,  benefits  not  only  the  community 
but  the  nation. 

This  legislative  recommendation  should  be  rend  in  the  context  of 
my  comprehensive  public  statement  of  March  24  on  school  desegre- 
gation. In  that,  I ({call  with  questions  of  philosophy  and  of  policy. 
Here,  I am  dealing  with  two  aspects  of  the  process  of  implementation: 
aiding  the  desegregation  process  required  by  law,  and  supporting 
voluntary  community  efforts  to  extend  the  socinl  and  educational 
benefits  of  interracial' education. 

The  issues  involved  in  desegregating  schools,  reducing  racial  isola- 
tion and  providing  equal  educational  opportunity  arc  not  simple. 
Many  of  the  questions  are  profound,  the  factors  complex,  the  legiti- 
mate considerations  in  conflict,  and  the  answers  elusive.  Our  con- 
tinuing search,  therefore,  must  be  not  for  the  perfect  set  of  answers, 
but  for  tho  most  nearly  perfect  and  the  most  constructive. 

Few  issues  facing  us  ns  n nation  are  of  such  transcendent  importance: 
important  because  of  the  vital  role  that  our  public  schools  play  in 
the  nation’s  life  and  in  its  future;  because  the  wclfaro  of  our  children 
is  at  stake;  because  ottr  national  conscience  is  at  stake;  and  because 
it  presents  us  a test  of  our  capacity  to  live  together  in  one  nation,  in 
brotherhood  and  understanding. 

The  tensions  and  difficulties  of  a time  of  great  social  change  require 
us  to  take  actions  that  move  beyond  the  daily  debate.  This  legislation 
is  a first  major  step  in  that  essential  direction. 

The  education  of  each  of  our  children  affects  us  all.  Time  lost  in 
tho  educational  process  may  never  bo  recovered.  I urge  that  this 
measure  bo  acted  on  speedily,  because  the  needs  to  which  it  is 
addressed  are  uniquely  and  compcllingly  needs  of  the  present  moment. 

Richaud  Nixon. 

Tub  White  House,  May  21,  1970. 

A BILL  To  provide  financial  assistance  to  help  school  districts  to  meet  special 
problems  incident  to  desegregation  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
to  improve  education  in  racially  impacted  areas,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  oj  the  United 
Stales  oj  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  tho  “Emergency  S hool  Aid  Act  of  1970”. 

Purpose 

Sec.  2.  Tho  purpose  of  this  Act-  is  to  provide  financial  assistance — 
(a)  to  aid  local  educational  agencies  throughout  the  Nation 
to  mcot  tho  special  needs  incident  to  the  elimination  of  racial 
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segregation  and  discrimination  among  students  and  faculty  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

(b)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimination,  reduction,  or  pre- 
vention of  racial  isolation  in  schools  with  substantial  proportions 
of  minority  group  students  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  <\f 
education  available  to  such  students;  and 

(c)  to  aid  children  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to 
overcome  the  educational  disadvantages  of  racial  isolation  hv 
assisting,  in  a concentrated  manner,  school  districts  with  high 
proportions  of  minority  group  students  to  carry  out  inter-racial 
educational  programs  and  other  programs  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  educational  services. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  this  Act  not  in  excess  of  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Juno  30,  1971  and  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  Funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for 
one  fiscal  year  beyond  that  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

Allotments  Among  States 

Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3 for 
carrying  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  an 
amount  equal  to  two-thirds  thereof  among  the  Stales  by  allotting  to 
each  Stato  $100,000  plus  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
balance  of  such  two-thirds  of  such  sums  as  the  adjusted  number  of 
minority  group  children  (ns  defined  in  subsection  (c))  in  the  State 
bears  to  the  adjusted  number  of  minority  group  children  in  all  of  the 
States.  The  remainder  of  such  sums  may  lie  expended  by  the  Secretary 
as  he  may  find  necessary  or  appropriate  for  grants  or  contracts  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amount  by  which  any  allotment  to  a State  for  a fiscal  year 
under  subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  amount  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  bo  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  programs  or  projects 
within  such  Stato  which  meet  the  requirements  for  approval  of 
applications  under  this  Act  shall  bo  available  for  renllotment  from 
lime  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix 
by  regulation,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments 
to  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such  Stalo 
needs  and  will  bo  able  to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  rcallotlcd  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  rcallotlcd 
to  a State  under  this  subsection  during  a fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term  "adjusted  number  of 
minority  group  children"  for  any  State  means  a number  equal  to  the 
sum  of  (1)  the  number  of  minority  group  children  (as  defined  in 
section  9(d))  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  local  educational  agencies 
in  such  Stato  which  are  carrying  out  a plan  of  desegregation  (A)  pur- 
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suant  to  ft  final  order  of  a United  States  court,  issued  within  a period 
not  to  exceed  the  two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  allotment  under  this  section  is  to  bomnde,  or  (B)  pursuant  to  a 
determination  of  the  Secretary,  made  within  such  period,  that  such 
plan  is  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
nights  Act:  and  (2)  the  number  of  minority  group  children  enrolled 
in  public  schools  in  local  educational  agencies  in  a State.  The  adjusted 
number  of  minority  group  children  in  each  State  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  tho  basis  of  the  most  recent  available  data 
satisfactory  to  him. 

KmGidimty  for  Financial  Assistance 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Tho  Secretary  may  provide  financial  assistance  (through 
grant  or  contract)  pursuant,  to  applications  approved  under  section  7 — 

(1)  to  assist  any  local  educational  agency  which  is  implementing 
a plan  of  desegregation  to  meet  the  additional  costs  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c))  of  implementing  such  plan  or  of  carry- 
ing out  special  programs  or  projects  designed  to  enhance  the 
possibilities  of  successful  desegregation,  and  to  assist  any  such 
agency  which  has,  within  two  years  prior  to  its  application  here- 
under, completed  the  implementation  Of  such  a plan  to  carry  out 
such  programs  or  projects; 

(2)  to  assist  any  local  educational  agency  to  mr  et  the  additional 
costs  of  carrying  out  a plan  to  eliminate  or  reduce  racial  isolation 
in  ono  or  more  of  the  racially  isolated  schools  (as  defined  in  section 
9(g))  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency,  or  to  reduce  the  number 
of  minority  group  children  in  such  schools,  or  to  provent  racial 
isolation  reasonably  likely  to  occur  (in  the  absence  of  assistance 
under  this  Act)  in  ono  or  moro  schools  in  such  district  which  arc 
not  racially  isolated  but  have  a substantial  enrollment  of  minority 
group  children;  or 

(3)  to  assist  a local  educational  agency  or  other  public  or 
private  agency,  institution,  or  organization  (but  only  through 
contracts  in  the  case  of  a private  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion other  than  a nonprofit  ono),  to  carry  out  inter-racial  educa- 
tional programs  or  projects  involving  the  joint  participation  of 
minority  group  and  non-minority  grotip  children  attending  differ- 
ent schools  where  such  minority  group  children  attend  racially 
isolated  schools  in  a school  district  in  which  the  number  of 
minority  group  children  in  average  daily  membership  in  tho 
public  schools,  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  assistance  is  provided,  is  (A)  at  least  10,000  or  (fi) 
more  than  50  percent  of  such  average  daily  membership  of  all 
childion  in  such  schools,  except  that  if  such  agency  demonstrates 
that,  in  the  case  of  some  racially  isolated  children,  provision  for 
such  programs  cannot  practicably  be  made,  then  to  carry  out 
unusually  promising  pilot  or  demonstration  programs  or  projects 
to  overcome  the  adverse  educational  effects  of  racial  isolation 
upon  such  children. 

(b)  In  such  cases  where  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  would  more 
effectively  carry  out  tho  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may  make  grants  to 
any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
(other  than  a local  educational  agency),  and  contract  with  any  public 
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or  private  agency,  institution,  or  organization  to  earr?v  out  programs 
or  projects  designed  to  support  the  development  or  implementation 
of  n plan,  program,  or  project  d 'scribed  in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
5(a). 

(c)  The  amount  of  financial  assistance  to  a local  educational 
agency  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  those  costs  which  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  him,  to  result  in  a net  increase  in  the  aggregate  operating  expendi- 
tures of  such  agency  for  a fiscal  year. 

Authorized  Activities 

Sec.  G.  Financial  assistance  under  section  5 shall  be  available  for 
programs  or  projects  involving  activities  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  including — 

(a)  the  provision  of  additional  professional  or  other  staff 
members  (including  staff  members  specially'  trained  in  problems 
incident  to  desegregation  or  to  the  elimination,  reduction,  or 
prevention  of  racial  isolation)  and  the  training  and  retraining  of 
staff  for  such  schdols; 

(b)  remedial  and  other  services  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
children  in  schools  which  arc  affected  by  a plan  described.  in 
clause  (I)  or  (2)  of  section  5(a)  or  ore  racially  isolated,  including 
special  services  for  gifted  and  talented  children  in  such  schools; 

(c)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling,  and  other  personal 
sorviccs  for  pupils; 

(d)  development  and  employment  of  now  instructional  tcch- 
nioues  and  materials  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  racially 
isolated  school  children; 

(0)  innovative  inter-racial  educational  programs  or  projects 
involving  the  joint  iiarticipatioh  of  minority  group  and  non- 
minority group  children  attending  different  schools,  including 
extra-curricular  activities  and  cooperative  exchange  or  other 
arrangements  between  schools  within  the  same  or  different 
school  districts; 

(f)  repaid  or  minor  remodeling  or  alteration  of  existing  school 
facilities  (including  the  acquisition,  installation,  modernization, 
or  replacement  of  equipment)  and  tho  lease  or  purchase  of 
mobile  classroom  units  or  other  mobile  educational  facilities; 

(g)  the  provision  of  transportation  services  for  public  school 
students,  except  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
require,  nor  shall  funds  be  oxpended  to  establish  or  maintain, 
the  transportation  of  students  solely  to  achieve  racial  balance; 

(hV  coiWnnmity  activities,  including  public  education  efforts, 
in  support  of  a plan,  program,  project,  or  other  activity  under 
this  Act; 

(1)  special  administrative  activities,  such  as  the  rescheduling 
of  students,  or  teachers,  or  the  provision  of  information  to  parents 
and  other  members  of  the  general  public,  incident  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  a plan  described  in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  5(a); 

(j)  planning  and  evaluation  activities;  and 

(k)  other  specially  designed  programs  or  projects  which  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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Approval  ok  Applications 

Sec.  7.  (a)  An  application  for  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  only  if  he  determines — 

(1)  that  such  application 

(A)  sets  forth  a plan  which  is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  otTer  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  achieve  one  or  more 
purposes  for  which  grants  may  be  made  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  contains  such  other  information,  terms,  conditions, 
and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out 
the.  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  that  the  Stale  educational  agency  governing  the  school 
district  or  school  districts  in  which  the  approved  program  or 
project  will  be.  carried  out  has  been  given  reasonable  opportunity 
to  offer  recommendations  to  the  applicant  and  to  submit  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  assistance  under  clause 
(3)  of  section  5,  that  the  program  or  project  to  bo  assisted  will 
involve  an  additional  expenditure  per  pupil  to  be  served,  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe 
Secretary,  of  sufficient,  magnitude  to  provide  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  desired  educational  impact  wifi  bo  achieved  and 
that  funds  under  this  Act  will  not  be  dispersed  in  such  a way  as 
to  undermine  their  effectiveness; 

(4)  that,  the  applicant  has  adopted  effective  procedures,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  such  objective  measurements  of  educa- 
tional and  other  change  to  be  effected  by  this  Act  as  the  Secretary 
may  reftuire,  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  or  projects 
under  this  Act,  including  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  clearly 
stated  program  goals,  their  impact  on  related  programs  anil 
upon  the  community  served,  and  their  structure  and  mechanisms 
for  the  delivery  of  services  and  including,  where  appropriate, 
comparisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons 
who  havo  not  participated  in  such  programs;  and 

(5)  that  the  applicant  is  not  reasonably  able  to  provide,  out 
of  non-Kedera!  sources,  the  assistance  for  which  the  application 
is  made. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  a combination  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  jointly  carrying  out  a program  or  project  under 
this  Act,  at  least  one  such  agency  shall  bo  an  agency  described  in 
section  5 and  any  one  or  more  such  agencies  joining  in  such  applica- 
tion may  bo  authorized  to  administer  such  program  or  project. 

Estahlishmknt  ok  Priorities 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  dates  by 
which  applications  for  grants  under  this  Act  shall  be  filed  and  may 
prescribe  an  order  of  priority  to  be  followed  in  approving  such  appli- 
cations. Any  order  of  priority  so  prescribed  may  give  special  weight 
to  ono  or  more  categories  of  applicants  or  to  one  or  more  categories 
of  programs  or  projects  or  to  applicants  which  fall  within  more  than 
ono  category  of  need. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  any  grant  under  section  5 or 
in  fixing  the  amount  thereof,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
such  criteria  as  ho  deems  pertinent,  including — 
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(1)  the  relative  need  for  assistance,  taking  into  account  such 
factors  ns  the  extent  of  racial  isolation  in  the  school  district  to 
be  served  and  the  degree  to  which  measurable  deficiencies  in  the 
quality  of  public  education  afforded  in  such  school  district  exceed 
those  of  otlier  school  districts; 

(2)  the  relative  promise  which  the  program  or  project  affords 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  degree  to  which  the  program  or  project  is  likely  to  effect 
a decrease  in  racial  isolation  in  racially  isolated  schools:  and 

(4)  the  amount  available  for  assistance  in  the  State  under  this 
Act  in  relation  to  the  applications  pending  before  him. 

Definitions 

Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act,  cxcopt  when  otherwise  specified 

(a)  The  term  “equipment1'  includes  machinery,  utilities,  and 
built-in  equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  them,  and  includes  all  other  items  necessary  for  the  provi- 
sion of  educational  services,  such  as  instructional  equipment  and 
necessary  furniture,  printed,  published,  and  audio-visual  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  other  related  material. 

(b)  The  term  “gifted  and  talented  children’’  means,  in  accord- 
ance with  objective  criteria  prescribed  by  tho  Secretary,  children 
who  have  outstanding  intellectual  ability  or  creative  talent. 

(c)  The  term  “local  educational  agency”  means  a public  board 
of  education  or  other  public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a State  for  either  administrative  control,  or  direction,  of,  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a city,  county,  township, 
school  district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  cotihties  as  arc  recognized  in  a 
Stato  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  or  a combination  of  local  educational  agencies; 
and  includes  any  other  public  institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  aim  direction  of  a public  elementary  or 
secondary  school. 

(d)  The  term  “minority  group  children”  means  children,  uged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  who  are  of  Negro,  American  Indian, 
Mexican,  or  Puerto  Rican  origin  or  ancestry. 

(e)  The  term  “nonprofit”  as  applied  to'an  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution  mentis  an  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
owned  or  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or 
associations  no  part  or  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual. 

(f)  Tho  term  “plan  of  desegregation”  means  a plan  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  adequate  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  for  the  desegregation  of  racially  segregated 
studonts  or  faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  or  which 
has.  been  undertaken  pursuant  to  a final  order  of  a court  of  the 
United  States  requiring  such  desegregation  or  otherwise  requiring 
tho  elimination  of  racial  discrimination  in  an  elementary  and 
secondary  school  system. 
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(g)  The  terms  “racially  isolated  school”  and  “racial  isolation” 
in  reference  to  a school  mean  a school  and  condition,  respectively, 
in  which  minority  group  children  constitute  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  average  daily  membership  of  a school. 

(h)  The  term;;  “elementary  and  secondary  school”  and 
"school”  mean  a school  which  provides  elementary  or  secondary 
education,  as  determined  under  Stale  law,  cxcopt  that  it  does 
not  include  any  education  provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(i)  Tho  tenn  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
F)dueation,  and  Welfare. 

(j)  The  term  “State”  moans  one  of  tho  fifty  States  or  tho  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(k)  Tho  term  “State  educational  agoncy”  moans  the  Stale 
board  of  education  or  other  agoncy  or  officer  primarily  rosponsiblo 
for  the  Stato  supervision  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  or,  if  thcro  is  no  sucli  officer  or  agoncy,  an  officer  or 
agoncy  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Evaluation 

Sec.  10.  Such  portion  as  the  Secrotary  may  dotermino,  but  not  more 
than  1 por  centum,  of  any  appropriation  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  bo  available  to  him  for  evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants  or 
contracts)  of  tho  program  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  in  tho  caso  of 
allotments  from  any  such  appropriation,  tho  amount  available  for 
allotment  shall  bo  reduced  accordingly. 

Joint  Funding 

Sec.  11.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  where 
funds  are  advanced  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wclfaro,  and  one  or  more  other  Federal  agencies  for  any  project  or 
activity  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  under  this  Act,  any  one  Federal 
agency  may  bo  designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the  funds 
advanced.  In  such  cases,  any  such  agency  may  waive  any  technical 
grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by  regulations)  which  is 
inconsistent  with  tho  similar  requirements  of  the  administering 
agency  or  which  the  administering  agency  does  not  impose. 

Reports 

Sec.  12.  Tho  Secretory  shall  include  in  his  annual  report  to  tho 
Congress  a full  report  as  to  the  administration  of  this  Act  and  the 
oflecti  'oness  of  programs  or  projects  thorounder. 

General  Provisions 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  provisions  of  subpart  2 of  part  B and  part  C of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (title  IV  of  Public  Law  247  (Nine- 
tieth Congress)  as  amended  by  title  IV  of  Public  Law  230  (Ninety- 
first  Congress))  shall  apply  to  the  program  of  Federal  assistance  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  as  if  such  program  were  an  applicable  program 
under  such  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  and  Hie  Secretary  shall 
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have  the  authority  vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  such 
subpart  and  such  part  with  respect  to  such  program. 

(b)  Section  422  of  such  General  Education  Provisions  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  “the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970;” 
after  “the  International  Education  Act  of  I960;”. 
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.Mr.  1Y<  i\>ki.  This  legislation  :»t tom |>t s to  provide  urgently  needed 
financial  avd.-tance  to  school  districts  which  have  heen  compelled  to 
integrate  their  educational  systems  in  the.  wake  of  the  1U51  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  sul»sc<)uent  judicial  rulings.  It  seeks  to  provide 
assistance  to  districts,  particularlv  in  the  South,  which  are  shiftin'/ 
away  from  de  jure  segregation  and  have  encountered  educational  costs 
in  tiie  process. 

It  also  would  provide  funds  to  local  school  districts  which  wish  to 
undertake  voluntary  elhn  t-  to  eliminate,  reduce,  or  prevent  racial  iso- 
lation in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  where  so-called  le  facto 
segregation  is  practiced.  I stress  that,  in  the  case  of  de  facto  segrega- 
t ion.  this  legislation  provides  assistance  only  wheiv  voluntary  efforts 
are  undertaken  hv  local  school  authorities  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  which  compels  de  facto  segregated  districts  to  accept  this 
assistance. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  aspect  of  this  legislation  is  the  Federal 
aid  to  racially  changing  communit  ies  where  too  often  we  see  the  specter 
of  a school  iurning  all  white  to  all  black  in  a matter  of  months  by 
families  who  are  driven  away  by  fears  that  changes  in  a community 
will  lead  to  a diminishing  of  educational  standards  in  the  local  school. 

1 have  said,  time  and  time  again,  that  changing communities  ought 
to  have  available  sufficient  funds  to  overcome  any  possible  diminution 
in  the  standards  of  education  in  a changing  school,  so  that  families 
will  not  panic  and  lice  peripheral  areas  of  racially  changin'/ 
communities. 

The  subcommittee,  plans  to  delve  deeply  into  the  many  complex 
aspects  of  this  legislation,  but  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  Ik*  able  to  move  this  legislation  to  the  Moor  for 
early  action.  For.  indeed,  1 am  mindful  of  the  urgent  needs  being  suf- 
fered by  the. school  districts  in  America. 

Then*  will  be  many  questions,  and  I am  sure  that  because  of  its 
controversial  nature  this  legislation  will  attract  proponents  as  well  as 
opponents.  We  intend  to  give  all  viewpoints  a fair  opportunity  for 
expression. 

1,  myself,  am  somewhat  concerned  with  the  method  of  allocation  of 
funds  and  I lie  type  of  programs  which  can  be  funded  under  the  plan  as 
presently  written.  1 shall  exploit*  these  issues  with  the  Secretary  in 
substantial  detail. 

Hut,  at  this  point.  1 would  like  to  express  my  concern  with  some 
broad  policy  questions  raised  by  this  bill.  Indeed,  while  this  legisla- 
tion seeks  $.">00  million  for  school  districts  this  year  and  another  $1 
billion  for  the  same  purpose  next  year,  (*►  months  ago  the  Urban  Edu- 
ention  Task  Force,  which  had  lieen  appointed  bv  Secretary  Finch, 
reported  that  large  amounts  of  money  would  he  necessary  in  the  Na- 
tion's urban  schools.  The  task  force  reported  that  by  1075  there  should 
Ik*  up  to  $1-1.5  billion  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  in  our  urban 
schools  if  we  are  to  give  the  urban  child  the  kind  of  educational  prepa- 
ration he  needs  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  task  force  also  recom- 
mended an  Urban  Education  Act,  an  Urban  Education  Bureau  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  an  honest  commitment  by  the  administration 
to  the  removal  of  the  root  of  many  of  our  problems-  -an  underfinanced 
and  disparate  urban  school  system. 
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Wo  will  want  to  know  what  happened  to  (hat  import.  1 f 1 understand 
it  correctly,  it  has  not  even  heen  released  hy  the  Office  of  Education. 
Surely,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  at  this  time  if  the  administration ‘s  de 
segregation  bill  before  us  today  means  that  the  udminbt  ration  is  not 
going  to  commit  itself  to  the  enormous  needs  of  urban  education, 
much  less  the.  limited  relief  incorporated  in  the  bill  recommended  In 
tho  Urban  Educat  ion  Task  Force. 

We  will  also  want  to  know  what  help  can  the  youngsters  of  the  large 
urban  areas  expect  from  tins  legislation  when  most  of  the  $ir.O  million 
supplemental  appropriation  lieing  sought  bv  the  President  is  ear 
marked  for  use.  tu  the  de  jure  districts  in  the  South.  We  will  a bo  want 
to  know  whether  the  enormous  and  urgent  problems  of  glut  to  educa- 
tion in  large  urban  areas  can  seek  any  help  toward  solution  from  this 
legislation,  when  this  bill  permits  tlie  double  counting  of  children  in 
do  jure  districts  for  allocation  of  funds— :i  formula  virtually  assuring 
that  two-thirds  of  the.  monoy  would  go  to  the.  South. 

While.  T am  pleased  to  undertake  today's  hearings  and  congratulate 
tho  administration  for  initiating  this  legislation.  I wonder  if  this  allo- 
cation formula  is  a part  of  the  administration's  southern  strategy  for 
tho  1070*8. 

Finally,  I am  sure  the  committee,  will  want  to  give  very  seriou-  and 
careful  consideration  to  the  whole  formula  of  busing  and  I know  of  no 
subject  in  this  country  today  which  fans  the  emotions  of  people  more, 
and  of. which  this  Congress' lias  spoken  time,  and  time  again,  than  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  busing  schoolchildren 
solely  for  tho  purpose  of  overcoming  racial  imbalance.  The  bill  tiefore 
us  today  contains  different  language  on  busing  than  Mr.  Nixon  s me.- 
sago  of  May  21  and  I am  sure  the  committee  will  want  to  understand 
tho  reasons  for  the.  change  and  specifically  what  it  means. 

.There  can  bo  no  question  that  I am  personally  opposed  to  using 
Federal  funds  for  busing  youngsters  to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  but 
T can  assure  my  colleagues  that  tho  hearings  on  this  bill  will  Ik>  fair, 
as  they  must  he,  if  all  Memliers  of  the.  Congress  are  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  support  or  other  views  on  this  very  important 
legislation. 

Finally,  the  committee  will  undoubtedly  seeks  answers  to  the  pci 
foot  1 y valid  question  of  the.  relationship*  of  the  $ 1 50  million  Ix-ing 
sought  by  tho  President,  for  immediate  aid  to  schools  engaged  in  de- 
segregating and  the  $r>00  million  authorized  for  such  purposes  under 
this  bill.  Wo  will  leavo  to  tho  Secretary  an  explanation  of  bow  he  plans 
to  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  $150  million  supplemental  request  from 
funds  authorized  under  title  TT  of  tho  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
distribute  those  funds  to  southern  school  districts  overcoming  do.  jure 
segregation,  when  title  IT  provides  a special  formula  for  allotment  of 
title  IT  funds  across  tho  country. 

As  you  can  see,  we  are  in  for  some  extremely  interesting  hearings. 

I welcome  Secretary  Finch  as  the  first  witness  on  this  landmark 
legislation. 

Uofor©  I call  on  the.  witness,  1 would  like  to  call  ii|>on  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from*  Ken- 
tucky, .Mr.  Perkins,  wiio  has  certainly  contributed  more  to  American 
education  than  any  Member  of  the.  'Congress  in  this  country  today 
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and  ono  who  has  l>cen  most,  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  young 
jjcople  of  tins  country.  And  I am  pleased  that  he  took  time  this  morn- 
ing to  1)0  hero  with  us'for this  initial  hearing. 

Mr.  Perkins. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first,  sav  that.  I have 
somo  reservations  about  this  legislation.  I think  we  all  want,  to  put 
first  things  first.  1 am  wondering  whether  the  academic  community 
throughout  America  hasnsked  for  legislat  ion  of  this  typo.  I am  wonder- 
ing whether  wo  are  putting  our  priori!  ies  in  the.  order  that  they  should 
bo  in  so  far  as  improving  the  quality  of  education  in  America,  whether 
wo  could  spend  this  $1.5  billion  in  a better  way  and  achieve  what,  you 
aro  trying  to  achieve  in  this  legislation,  or  whether  another  category 
is  necessary.  I am  most  anxious  to  know  and  have  some  answers  to 
theso  questions.  And  after  your  statement,  I certainly  have  several 
questions. 

I am  seeking  informat  ion.  It.  will  l>o  my  purpose  to  work  to  promote, 
tho  quality  of  education  and  to  improve  integration  in  the  schools 
throughout  America  in  the  best  way  possible.  But  there  is  a question 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  are  presently  taking  the  best,  approach 
to  achiovo  these  goals.  And  after  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary^  1 
certainly  will  have  some  questions  that  1 am  going  to  explore  hero  with 
our  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Pucinski,  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  We  want  to  write  n bill  that  will  do  the  most  for 
education. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Quie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I am  pleased  that  wo  have  this  hearing  this  morning  and  I think 
it.  is  well  that  we  follow  the  excellent,  statement  the  President,  made 
on  desegregation  of  our  schools  and  with  tho  money  that  he  would 
spend  on  that.  I recognize  it  is  natural  for  us  to  try  to  get  as  much 
money  for  our  school  districts  as  possible,  but  if  oho  was  to  look  at 
the  national  viow,  I think  you  have  set  the  priorities.  Those  schools 
that  aro  now  subject  to  court  orders  aro  subject  to  the  desegregation 
requirements  of  your  own  office,  Mr.  Secrotary,  and  they  by  all  means 
have  the  greatest,  problem  confronting  them  this  fall' and,  I think, 
ought  to  be  accepted  first. 

I Ijko  tho  other  priorities  you  hnvosct,too,  after  that  for  those,  school 
districts  whoso  quality  of  education  is  not-  up  to  par  and  for  those  who 
want-  to  significantly'  decrease  tho  racial  isolation  in  their  schools,  I 
think  you  nave  the  priority  right,  if  we  look  at  this  from  a national 
(joint,  of  viow,  and  that  is  why  I am  pleased  to  see  you  hero  this 
morning. 

Mr.  V 'ucinski.  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I am  a little  afraid  that.  I am  not-  as  temperate  in  my  remarks  ns 
some  of  the  rest  of  you.  I havo  had  an  opportunity  in  the  last  several 
days  to  talk  to  hundreds  of  black  schoolchildren  from  tho  Deep  South 
and  1 can  certainly  rolato  to  this  committee  that  as  a result  of  talking 
to  them  on  tho  amount  of  repression  that,  is  being  exercised  against 
them,  and  what  they  anticipate  in  September  as  a result  of  the  attempt 
on  tho  part-  of  the  administrators  of  Southern  school  districts  to  make 
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school  desegregation  not  work,  that  it  is  a rather  bleak  and  dismal 
picture  that  I get  from  having  talked  to  them. 

I sco  nothing  in  this  [tending  legislat  ion  which  is  going  to  give  any 
protection  whatsoever  to  these  children  who  are  going  to  carry  the 
main  load  of  school  desegregation.  I think  they  are  going  to  lx*  lefi 
out  there  by  themselves  and  that  they  are  going  to  sutler  t remendously. 
And  I would  hope  that  during  this  hearing  wo  can  put  into  this 
legislation  some  safeguards  so  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a lot  of 
black  children  expelled  from  the  schools,  black  teachers  demoted,  and 
all  sorts  of  repressive  measures  used  bv  those  who  will  l»o  getting  two- 
thiixls  of  the  money  from  this  bill. 

What  I Say  and  what  I will  say  concerning  some  of  these  matters,  1 
want  it  very  clear  that  they  do  "not  at  all  reflect  on  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  whom  I have  known  for  a long  time 
and  whoso  integrity  I respect.  And  certainly  I feel  that,  he  probably 
will  bo  spared  somoof  tho  headaches  in  his  now  position.  I regret  that 
my  very  dear  colleague 'from  California,  with  whom  I worked  for  a 
long  tilho  and  for  whom  I also  have  great  respect,  Mr.  Veneman,  um- 
bo left  to  share  somo  of  these  concerns.  I can  assure  him  that  I wifi 
bo  calling  on  him  from  timo  to  tithe. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Bell,  who  has  just  come  back  from  California 
and  who  was  successfully  renominated. 

Mr.  Bf.ix.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  always  a great  pleasure  to  wolcomo  Secretary  Finch  to  this 
committee.  I want,  to  say  that  T think  what.  Mr.  Hawkins  mentioned  a 
few  minutes  ago  is  the  purpose.  II. It.  17KI0  is  basically  trying  to 
achiovo  tho  things  that,  tho  gentleman  from  California  just  ment  ioned. 

Is  that  not  rigid.  Mr.  Veneman  ? 

Mr.  Vkxbmax.  That-  is  correct.  That  is  what,  we  are  here  for.  That 
is  tho  objective. 

Mr.  Bf.i.u  I wish  to  congratulate  you  both,  because  I think  this  is 
needed  and  very  necessary.  This  administration  is  proving  day  by  day 
that  they  are  going  to  meet  these  problems  head  on  rather* than  to 
propagandize  about  them. 

Mr.  PiTCixsKi.  Mr.  Dellenhack. 

Mr.  Dkixkxback.  The  most  diflieult  task  at  the.  moment,  Mr.  Finch, 
is  to  know  how  to  refer  to  you,  lieoausc  we  can’t  refer  to  von  as  Mr. 
Secretary.  Do  we  call  you  Mr.  Counselor,  Mr.  Finch, or  Boh? 

Mr.  Fixcii.  That  i"s  sort  of  up  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
They  haven’t  set  hearings  on  my  successor,  and  I haven’t,  had  n chance 
yet  to  get  the  full  laundry  list  of  my  new  responsibilities  and  when 
they  will  begin.  Mr.  Veneman  will  undoubtedly  Ik1  Acting  Secretary 
until  Mr.  Richardson  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  Dbixbxback.  We  are  looking  forward  to  your  statement  today. 

I was  thinking  back  as  wc  heal'd  the  opening  remarks  that  I think  you 
were  the  first  member  of  the  new  Cabinet  to  testify  before  this  com- 
mittee and  I am  not  sure  hut  that  this  committee  wasn’t  the  fust  com- 
mittee before  which  you  testified  way  back  early  in  January  1000.  I 
think  you  were  one  of  the  first  witnesses  we  heard  in  the  lieginning  of 
tho  President’s  term. 


We  are  delighted  Jo  have  you  bark  again.  1 want  you  to  realize  wo 
rcrogni/.e  that  in  spite  of  (be  remarks  down  the*  way  a!>out  those  prob- 
lems now  passing  to  Mr.  Voneman  or  to  somebody  else,  we  are  well 
aware  that  in  your  new  |>osition  as  counselor,  these  problems  are  still 
just  as  acutely  yours  as  you  have  shown  them  to  Ik*  by  your  deep  con- 
cern and  your  actions  over  the.  last  years.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you 
belt*  this  morning,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  what  you  have  to  say. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Veneman  and  (he  rest  of  the  stall'  with  you.  Tl'ie 
business  of  (he  morning  is  to  hear  the  testimony. 

With  no  more  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  welcome  the  witnesses 
and  are  looking  forward  to  what  they  do  have  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Pivinski.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  most  pleased  that 
vou  are  hero  with  us  this  morning.  This  meeting  was  scheduled  for  last 
Tuesday  and  at  the  request of  your  oftiee,  it  was  rescheduled  for  today, 
because  we  were  told  that  the.  President  places  such  a high  priority  on 
this  legislation  that  he  wanted  the  Secretary  of  ft  F W personally  to 
participate  in  the  testimony. 

We  are  part  icularly  pleased  to  have  you  l>eforc.  the  committee  in  your 
maiden  appearance  as  the  counselor  to  the  President.  We  ait*  sure*  this 
is  going  to  he  a good  hearing.  We  are  also  very  pleased  to  welcome 
here  John  G.  Veneman,  Acting  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Mr.  MeLane,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Acting  Secretary 
for  Programs  and  Special  A Hairs;  Mr.  Gregory  An  rig,  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.. 

I would  like  the  record  to  show  that  Commissioner  Allen  called  me 
ami  told  me  that  because  of  a long-time  commitment  ho  had  made, 
which  lie  could  not  break,  he  could  not  Iki  with  us  this  morning.  It  was 
not  his  fault  that  we  rescheduled  the  hearing  to  this  morning.  We  did 
not  know  of  his  previous  commitment. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  H.  FINCH,  COUNSELOR  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT:  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  0.  VENEMAN,  ACTING 
SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE;  JAMES  W. 
McLANE,  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ACTING  SECRETARY 
FOR  PROGRAMS  AND  SPECIAL  AFFAIRS;  AND  GREGORY  ANRIG, 
EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Finch.  Commissioner  Allen  is  making  a commencement  ad- 
dress, Air.  Chairman.  I do  have  a prepared  statement  that,  with  your 
|K*rmission,  I would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  IVcixski.  I merely  wanted  to  explain  the  Commissioner's  ab- 
sence so  it  would  not  touch  oil'  a lot  of  speculation.  lie  had  called  and 
told  us  that  he  could  not  make  it. 

Mr*  Secretary,  we  are  most  pleased  to  have  you  here  and  ns  counselor 
of  the  President,  why  don't  you  proceed  in  any  manner  you  wish. 

Mr.  Finch.  I am  happy  to  be  hem  today  to  discuss  IT.B.  17846, 
introduced  by  Mr.-Quhy.Mr.  Gerald  Ford,  Mr.  Monagan,  Mr.  Ogden 
Reid,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Kseh,  and  Mr.  Steiger.  I regret  that  I wns 
unable  to  appear  last  week.  I appreciate  vour  willingness  to  postpone 
my  apjiea ranee  to  testify  on  this  bill  which  embodies  President  Nixon’s 
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legislative  recommendations  for  accomplishing  tlic  urgent  national 
task  of  desegregating  the  public  schools  and  overcoming  the.  detri- 
mental educational  effects  of  racial  isolation.  Asthe  President  declared 
in  both  his  message  of  March  21  and  his  message  of  May  *21.  this  task 
rcquiivs  a larger  investment  of  our  lvsources.  We  need  to  assist  those 
districts  involved  in  the  desegregation  process.  and  the  need  is  non. 

“Our  goal,"  lit-*  President  stated,  “is  a system  in  which  education 
throughout  the  Nation  is  both  equal  and  excellent,  and  in  which  racial 
barriers  cease  to  exist."  To  achieve  this  goal  it  is  essential  to  recognize 
that  the  educational  impact  of  racial  isolation  falls  equally  on  chil- 
dren, whether  that  isolation  is  the  result  of  intent  or  chance.  In  this 
respect  the  President  said,  'It  is  in  the  national  interest  that  when* 
such  isolation  exists,  even  though  it  is  not  of  a kind  that  violates  the 
law,  we  should  do  our  l>est  to  assist  local  school  districts  attemptin';  to 
overcome  itsetfeets." 

Furthermore,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  racial  isolation  has  an 
adverse,  ell'cet  on  the  quality  of  education  for  all  children.  The  Presi- 
dent stressed  that  “desegregation  is  vital  to  quality  education- -not 
only  from  the  stanpdoint  of  raising  the  achievement  levels  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  helping  all  children 
achieve  the  broad-based  human  understanding  that  increasingly  is 
essential  in*  today’s  world.”  In  short,  then,  this  bill  seeks  to  help  “over- 
come the  adverse  effects  of  racial  isolation,"  and  to  help  attain  what 
the  President  described  as  “the  positive  lienefits  of  integrated 
education." 

I want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  historic  stand  which  this 
legislation  takes  on  the  question  of  dc  facto  segregation. 

As  the  President  has  said,  until  the  courts  indicate  otherwise,  this 
administration  does  not.  feel  that.  Federal  educational  dollars  should 
lie  cut-  otf  from  school  districts  which  are  segregated  not  by  ivason 
of  oflicial  action  but.  by  reason  of  housing  patterns  resulting  from 
private  bias  and  other  factors.  Yet  in  this  bill,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  first  time  is  establishing  a |>olicy  to  deal  with  de  facto 
segregation. 

Substantial  assistance  for  communities  desiring  to  undertake  the 
task  of  reducing  racial  isolation  in  the.  public  schools  is  l>oing  provided. 
This  administration  is  committing  Federal  dollars  to  help  those  dis- 
tricts eliminating  l>oth  de  facto  and  de  jure  segregation  and  trying  to 
overcome  tlio  educational  disadvantages  of  minority  students  stem- 
ming from  racial  separation  in  their  schools.  We  seek  to  provide 
resources  for  these  affected  school  districts  to  help  them  meet-  the 
administrative  challenges  incident  to  the.  implementation  of  a desegre- 
gation plan,  and  to  insure  educationally  sound  desegregation  programs 
arc  successfully  carried  out. 

Kducntional  evidence  shows  a significant-  correlation  between  im- 
proved educational  achievement  of  minority  children  and  their 
presenco  in  predominately  majority  schools.  Yet  0.1  million  minority 
students  are  in  schools  with  over  50  percent-  minority  onroHmeni. 
Some  4.2  million  of  these,  or  nlmost  half  of  alHhc  Nation's  minority 
students,  arc  in  schools  whose  student  imputations  are  05  percent  or 
more  minority. 
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In  view  of  this  need  lo  assist  school  districts  meet  the  special  and 
immediate  needs  incident  to  the  desegregation  proccssand  thoolhnina- 
tion  or  reduction  of  racial  isolation,  wo  proposo  that  $1.5  billion  in 
Federal  funds  lie  committed  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  1972.  We  know 
that  this  amount  is  not.  nearly  enough  to  solvo  all  the  problems  of  all 
the  Nation’s  desegregating  districts  and  racially  impacted  schools. 
Ilowover,  wo  also  recognize  that  a program  of  greater  magnitude  is 
noither  administratively  nor  budgetnrily  feasible  at  this  time.  In  addi- 
tion, we  lieliovo  that  when  this  amount  of  money  is  concentrated  on 
amis  of  greatest  need  and  on  projects  holding  the  greatest  promise  of 
success,  widespread  and  profound  results  can  bo  expected.  On©  of  the 
major  anticipated  benefits  of  this  outlay  is  the  multiplier  effect.  Now 
methods  amt  techniques  develoiicd  under  this  program  to  doal  with 
tho  problems  of  desegregation  and  of  racial  isolation  should  lie  re- 
plicated with  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  under  other  programs. 
Wo  are  committed  to  assuring  tho  maximum  jiossible  impact  for  the 
. Federal  dollars  which  Congress  appropriates  under  this  authority. 

CATKOOIUKS  or  XKF.I) 

Under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  financial  assistance  would 
l>o  provided  on  a project  grant  basis  for  threo  categories  of  special 
needs: 

1.  Local  educational  agencies  implementing  a dcscgi'cgation  plan 
under  Federal  court  order , or  a plan  approved  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Districts  which  have  completed  implementation  of 
such  a plan  within  2 years  prior  to  their  application  would  also  be 
oligiblc  under  this  category  since  our  exi>orience  with  title  IV  has 
shown  that,  in  general,  the  needs  for  special  assistance  in  newly  de- 
segregated dist  nets  cont  inuo  for  at  least  2 years. 

>Ve  anticipate  that  at  a minimum  891  school  districts  with  5.5  mil- 
lion children,  will  be  eligible  for  this  category  of  aid  at  the  start 
of  the  next,  school  year.  An  additional  300  districts,  with  another  4.1 
million  students,  may  still  come  into  compliance  by  that  dato  as  we 
pursue  negotiation  aiid  court  litigation.  Another  505  districts  in  the 
North  ami  West  may  be  eligible  under  this  category  in  the  next  few 
years.  These  districts  have  already  been  identified  for  review  of  pos- 
sible violation  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Eights  Act  of  1904. 

I)e  jure  districts  engaged  in  implementing  a plan  could  receive 
assistance  to  meet  the  additional  costs  of  implementing  the  plan  or  of 
carrying  out  special  educational  and  supportive,  programs  designed  to 
stabilize  the,  desegregation  process  and  enhance  the  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess. Districts  which  have  completed  implementation  of  a plan  could 
receive,  assistance  to  carry  out  social  education  programs.  Eligible 
activities  could  include  such  things  as  training  of  teachers,  curriculum 
revision,  purchase  of  materials,  repairs  or  minor  remodeling,  adminis- 
trative costs,  and  planning  and  evaluation  costs.  Transportation  serv- 
ices could  lie  funded  to  the.  extent  flint  they  are  part  of  an  approved 
desegregation  plan. 

2.  Local  educational  agencies  which  hare  one  or  more  schools  with 
an  aremgc  daily  enrollment  of  o0  percent  or  more  minority  students , 
or  with  one  or  more  schools  in  which  racial  isolation  is  reasonably 
likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future. 
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Such  districts,  with  do  facto  segregation  problems,  which  desire 
to  reduce  do  facto  segregation  in  at  least  one  school,  would  1«-  eligible 
for  aid  to  meet  additional  costs  of  implementing  a voluntary  plan  to 
reduce,  the  racial  isolation  of  these  schools,  or  to  prevent  such"  isolation 
from  occurring,  800  districts  containing  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  50  percent  or  more  minority  students,  which  are  not  included  under 
category  one,  may  receive  fuiids  under  this  category.  These  districts 
contain  4.0  million  minority  students  and  a total  enrollment  of  Hu; 
million  students. 

A plan  under  this  category  may  deal  with  the  elimination,  reduc- 
tion or  prevention  of  racial  isolation  in  one  or  more  schools,  as  well  as 
an  entire  school  system.  The  50  percent  requirement  is  selected  as  the 
point  at  which  educational  disadvantage  is  likely  to  result  for  minority 
students  unless  special  assistance  is  provided*  There  may  also  U*  a 
need  for  assistance  before  this  level  is  reached  to  strengthen  the  edu- 
cational programand  assure  a stable  integrated  environment,  thereby 
preventing  the  “tipping”  process.  Top  priority  in  this  category-  as  iii 
all  three  categories — would  go  to  projects  which  do  tin*  most  to  reduce 
racial  isolation. 

3.  Local  educational  agencies  in  which  the  average  daily  enrollment 
for  the  entire  district  is  50  percent  or  mote  minority  students , or 
10,000  or  more  minority  students. 

Districts  in  this  category,  with  heavy  concentrations  of  minority 
students,  would  be  oligiolo  for  funds  to  meet  the  costs  of  additional 
interracial  educational  projects  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances  whore 
such  programs  aro  not  practicable,  demonstration  comjieiisatorv 
programs. 

This  category  of  assistance  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  large 
school  districts  and  cities  whoso  school  populations  have  such  a high 
proportion  of  minority  children  that  integration  on  a meaningful  scale 
is  not  practicable.  Some  392  districts,  excluding  those  districts  eligible 
under  category  one,  would  be  eligible  for  this  category,  with  a total 
of  3.8  million  minority  students. 

Category  throe  fluids  could  be  used  for  snob  programs  as  a district 
may  design  to  meet  its  individual  needs.  Other  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations also  aro  eligible  to  participate  in  programs  under  this 
category.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  programs  which  create  an  integrated 
environment  for  learning  basic,  educational  skills  such  as  leading, 
languages,  and  mathematics.  This  could  involve  exchange  of  students 
from  different  schools  within  or  among  school  districts  for  perhaps  1 
day  of  classes  a week  or  Afternoon  classes  each  day. 

Of  course,  there  may  lie  some  districts  with  such  severe  problems 
of  racial  isolation  Hint  interracial  projects  will  lie  impossible  insofar  as 
any  significant  number  of  students  is  concerned.  When  a dist  riot  estab- 
lishes that  such  a situation  exists,  then  it  could  receive  aid  for  demon- 
stration compensatory  programs  which  hold  particular  promise  of 
overcoming  tlio  adverse  educational  effects  of  racial  isolation.  In  all 
cases  wo  will  require  that  enough  resources  aro  invested  per  pupil  to 
hftvo  n significant  impact  on  edueat  ion  achievement . 

Wo  expect  that-  districts  will  eomo  forward  with  innovative  ideas 
which  can  servo  as  models  for  other  districts.  Toward  this  end,  effective 
procedures  for  evaluation  of  projects,  including  measurement  of  edu- 
cational and  other  changes  will  be  required.  Tlio  kinds  of  activities 
which  could  be,  supported  might  !>c  similar  to  those  in  the  first  and 
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second  categories:  Special  remedial  courses,  teacher  training,  addi- 
tional professional  staff,  transportation,  and  planning  and  evaluation. 

II. K.  178 1G  also  contains  a prohibition,  in  conformity  with  existing 
law,  against  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to. require  busing  to  overcome 
racial  unbalance.  We  would  suggest  an  added  restriction,  which  would 
preeludo  the  support  of  transportation  service  where  the  intent  is 
solely  to  establish  racial  balance.  This  would  not.  preclude  assistance 
for  transjiortntion  which  is  supported  by  substantial  educational  or 
other  relevant  considerations  apart-  froni  achieving  simply  a mathe- 
matical racial  balance.  We.  also  plan  to  provide  the  cominiitcc  with  a 
memorandum  suggesting  a few  other  changes  in  the  legislation  to 
target,  funds  more  precisely  on  the  urgent  needs  of  desegregating 
public,  schools.  We  ask  that  you  give  these  suggestions  careful 
consideration. 

Al’l’OItTIONM KNT  OP  KI  NDS 

The  bill  places  overall  authority  for  the  program  with  tho  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Administrative  authority  for  the 
program  is  to  bo  delegated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education'. 

'Hie  procedures  of  the  act.  are  designed  to  effect  the  President's  ex- 
press purpose  of  placing  funds  “where  immediate  infusions  of  money 
can  make  a real  difference  in  terms  of  educational  effectiveness.”  Ac- 
cordingly, aid  is  to  lie  provided  through  project  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  other  eligible  S|>oiisors  to  help  meet  tho  additional 
costs  resulting  from  tho  operation  of  projects  approved.  Tho  bill  re- 
quires that  tho  States  have  an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment,  on 
project,  applications  submitted  by  local  agencies. 

Two-thirds  of  tho  funds  appropriated  would  be  spent  according  to 
a formula  for  determining  the  basic  amount  available  within  each 
State  for  project,  grants.  Every  State  would  receive  an  initial  appor- 
tionment of  $100,000,  and  the  remaining  formula  funds  would  bo  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  proportion  of  the  Nation’s  minority 
students  in  each  State.  Minority  students  in  districts  carrying  out  a 
plan  of  desegregation  under  a final  Federal  court  order,  or  under  a 
plan  approved  by  tho  Secretary  of  IIEW  as  adequate  to  meet,  the 
requirements  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  would  l>o  double 
counted. 

Thus,  I he 'formula  gives  an  explicit  priority  to  the  swift  and  success- 
ful  completion  of  desegregation  in  do  jure  districts.  As  these  districts 
complete  desegregation,  tho  doublo  counting  in  the  allotment  formula 
would  automatically  phase  out.  Tho  priority  would  then  shift  to  as- 
sistance for  do  facto  districts.  If  any  State’s  allocation  is  not  fully 
utilized,  tho  remainder  of  its  funds  would  bo  reallocated  on  the  same 
formula  basis  for  use  in  other  States. 

Tho  doublccounting  factor  is  intended  to  better  conccntrato  funds 
in  tho  areas  of  greatest  need.  In  addition  to  the  priority  given  the 
elimination  of  do  jure  segregation  in  tho  more  than  1,200  districts 
involved  in  the  last  2 years,  wo  must,  given  high  priority  to  those  areas 
where  racial  isolation  in  the  public  schools  is  greatest. *Of  the  0.1  mil- 
lion minority  children  in  schools  which  are  50  percent  or  more  minority, 
0.0  million  (about  55  percent)  are  in  the  17  .Southern  and  border 
States,  while  only  2.8  million  are  in  tho  rest  of  tho  Nation.  Of  the  1.2 
million  minority  children  in  schools  95  percent  or  more  minority,  2.8 
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million  (about  67  percent)  are  in  the  17  Southern  anti  Imrder  States, 
while  only  1.1  million  are  in  the.  other  States.  The  doubleconnting  for- 
mula directs  funds  into  these  high  priority  areas. 

One-third  of  the  total  funds  authorized  would  In*  reserved  to  the 
Secretary  of  II EW  to  lx»  channeled  into  projects  with  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  success.  To  emphasize  our  objective  of  concentrating  funds 
to  achieve  results  and  make  a difference,  and  our  dcsiiv  to  achieve  a 
multiplier  effect  which  the  funds  expended, the  bill  reserves  upto  1 |>er 
cent  of  funds  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  programs. 

srm.KJiKNTAi,  mxprrsr  ron  it  nos 

'l'hose  districts  which  are  lequiied  to  desegregate  by  SeptemlM*r  have 
an  urgent  and  immediate  need  for  assistance  now.  Now  is  the  time 
teachers  are  being  hired  and  materials  purchased.  The  summer  is  the 
time  that  teacher  and  staff  training  can  l>e  lx*st  accomplished.  The 
summer  is  the  period  during  which  schools  prepare  for  the  next  school 
session.  Therefore,  the  President  has  submitted  a supplmental  request 
for  $150  million  to  Im*  used  under  existing  legislative  authorities  for 
many  of  the  purposes  deserilied  in  this  act.  With  prompt  congivssional 
action  on  his  request,  funds  can  be  made  available  now  for  those  dis- 
tricts with  the  most  urgent  needs,  and  for  those,  planning  projects  for 
submission  when  these  legislative  proposals  have  been  enacted. 

ntooiiAM  citrmu.v 

The  Department  is  pivsently  'preparing  program  criteria  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration  of  funds  under  lx>th  the  new  legislative 
authority  and  the  $150  million  supplemental  budget  request.  I intend 
to  call  upon  outside  advisors  representing  school  superintendents,  civil 
rights  organizations,  local  and  State  ethical  ion  departments,  the  na- 
tional education  organizations  and  other  groups  to  help  us  finalize 
♦ heso  criteria. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  step  toward  solution  of  the  much 
larger  problem  of  racial  injustice  in  our  society.  This  problem  strikes 
deeply  at  the  moral  fabric  of  our  Nation.  We  are  moving  to  deal  with 
it  on  a number  of  fronts:  employment,  housing,  and  expanding  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  Hut  unequal' educational  opportunity  may  1m>  the 
worst  aspect  of  the  problem.  It  affects  the  young  of  all  races  who  are 
disadvantaged  by  the  existence  of  racial  isolation  in  the  schools. 

In  closing,  I ask  the  committee  to  give  prompt  attention  and  highest 
priority  to  (his  projmsal.  The  needs  which  it  audresses  are  needs  which 
must  l»e  met  immediately  and  with  the  utmost  urgency.  If  we  are  to 
respond  adequately  to  t lie  needs  of  our  schools  during  the  coming 
school  year,  then  we  must  work  together  to  complete  action  on  this 
bill  before  Congress  adjourns. 

T would  like  to  respond  to  one  of  the  points  which  the  chairman  made 
with  regard  to  tho  education  report.  I am  advised  that  it  was  printed 
in  its  entirety  in  tho  Congressional  Record  and  copies  aie  available 
in  tho  Office  of  Education  press  office,  and  we  will  make  them  available 
in  tho  record,  if  you  want  them  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pucinski.* Thank  you  very  much.  If  there  is  no  objection  we 
will  make  the  ITrban  Education  Task  Force  Report  an  apjiendi.v  B 
of  these  heatings.  We  will  also  insert  as  an  appendix  C a report-  on 

4S-9.1S  0—70 1 
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liflo  I V of  t ho.  Civil  Nights  Act  which  lias  l>een  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee by  the  Soul  been  Education  Foundation. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  attached  as  appendices  H and  C of 
these  hearings.) 

Mr.  Finch.  If  wo  go  to  the  mechanics  of  why  this  would  help,  I 
would  like  Mr.  McLano  to  present  to  the  committee  the  tables  of  how 
this  breakout  occurs,  and  then  we  can  get  into  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
thonctual  allocation. 

Mr.  Puc  inski.  Those  supporting  tables  will  go  into  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  tables  referred  to  follow :) 

SumtRTi.vr,  Tareks  for  Kmfrokncy  Sciiooi.  Aid  Act  of  1070 
TABLE  I.— ALLOCATION  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  FUNDING  LEVELS,  BY  STATE 
lOoliar  amounts  In  millions] 


Slat* 

Percent  of 
total  minority 
students 
double-counting 
minority  in 
desegregating 
districts  • 

3350.000.000 
program 
(formula  onty) 

$1,000,000,000 
program 
(formula  only) 

Alabama  . 

4.58 

$10.56 

$30.43 

Alaska 

.07 

.26 

.61 

Arirona 

.86 

2.06 

5.85 

Arkansas 

1.83 

4.28 

12.22 

CaMornia 

9.03 

20.72 

59.85 

Colorado . . . . 

1.26 

2.9* 

8.44 

Connecticut 

.68 

1.42 

3.99 

Oelanare 

.22 

.60 

1.56 

Oistrkt  of  Columbia 

1.18 

2.79 

7.93 

Florida 

6.23 

14.33 

41,37 

Georgia 

5.35 

12.32 

35.56 

Hawaii 

.30 

.17 

.32 

Idaho 

.04 

.19 

.38 

Illinois 

4.06 

9.37 

26.99 

Indiana 

1.02 

2.43 

6.86 

Iowa 

.11 

.35 

.83 

Kansas 

.34 

.88 

2.40 

Kentucky 

.74 

1.79 

5.00 

Louisiana 

5.45 

12.  M 

36.18 

Maine 

.02 

.15 

.27 

Maryland 

2.25 

5.24 

15.04 

Massachusetts 

.47 

1.17 

3.25 

MkMgin 

2.67 

6.20 

17.80 

Minnesota 

.16 

.47 

1.17 

Mississippi 

3.83  . 

8.85 

25.46 

Missouri 

1.21 

2.86 

8.15 

Montana 

.05 

,21 

.43 

Nebraska 

.14 

.42 

1.05 

Nevada 

.12 

.37 

.94 

New  Hampshire 

.01 

.12 

.15 

New  Itrsty 

2.17 

5.05 

14.47 

New  Mecko 

1.09 

2.59 

7.31 

New  York 

6.32 

14.53 

41.93 

North  Carolina 

6.25 

14.37 

41.48 

North  Oakoli 

.01 

.12 

.21 

Ohio 

2.59 

6.01 

17.23 

Oklahoma 

.97 

2.31 

6.52 

Oregon 

.13 

.40 

.99 

Pennsylvania 

2.39 

5, 56 

15.91 

Rhode  Island 

.07 

. 26 

. 61 

South  Carolina 

4.07 

9.39 

27.05 

South  Oakota 

.14 

.42 

1.05 

Tennessee 

3. 16 

7.32 

21.01 

Tens 

11.13 

25.51 

73.78 

Utah 

.12 

.37 

.94 

Vermont 

.10 

.10 

Virginia 

4.24 

9.78 

28.17 

Washington 

.34 

.88 

2.40 

West  Virginia 

.21 

.58 

1.50 

Wisconsin 

.42 

1.06 

2.91 

Wyoming 

.06 

.24 

.49 

Totat 

100.00 

2J3.00 

667.00 

1 Minority  includes  Negroes,  Spanish-surnamed  Americans  tod  Indians. 
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TABLE  ll.-SUVMARY  OF  UIGIBUUY  UNDER  CAICGORIFS  I.  II,  AND  III 


Total  V^cnty 

N-jrr.ttr  of  errottment  erroiiment 


Program  category  >cts  (m&ons)  (m»fi:cns) 


Category  1 1 771  9 6 1.3 

Category  II « 606  10.  S 4.6 

Category  1(1  * 39?  11  3.8 


* Districts  which  are  eligible  under  category  I hate  been  eliminated  from  categories  H and  III. 

TABIC  If  A -ELIGIBILITY  UNOER  CATEGORY  I,  VOLUNTARY  PUN  AND  COURT 
ORDERED  DISTRICTS.  BY  STATE 


State 


Number  of  Total 

districts  enroUrr.eist 


Minority 

enrolment 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa...: 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland . .. 

Massachusetts.  

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Terse/ 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


10S 

791  046 

m.  3i6 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

m 

766,  773 

103  830 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$8 

1.320  993 

317.lt? 

169 

1,006,«4 

363.689 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

146,040 

16.813 

66 

863,  386 

3?8. 771 

0 

0 

0 

6 

307.669 

38, 67? 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

66?.  289 

771.376 

4 

6 698 

7.861 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

116 

1.003, 123 

346,68  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

?3 

67.399 

54.724 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

91 

633  484 

767,336 

0 

0 

0 

64 

646. 16? 

186.384 

190 

1. 448.731 

438. 966 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

617.467 

???,  373 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10,468 

473 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

??i 

9.669,6?! 

3.187.199 
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TABLE  II  6 -ttIGtBIllLYUNDfRCATfGORYII,  fllMINAIINGOlSIRICIS  tLIGIBlt  UNDERCAItGORY I,  BY  STATt 


Numberol 

Total 

Minority 

State 

districts 

enrollment 

enrollment 

Alabama  

. . 0 

0 

0 

Alaska 

...  . 2 

18.445 

4,118 

Arizona  . . 

44 

205. 217 

80.661 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

0 

California 

179 

?,  296. 781 

933,812 

Colorado 

78 

236.  544 

68,698 

Connecticut 

11 

178.086 

58,496 

Delaware 

4 

22, 536 

13. 793 

District  of  Columbia. 

1 

148.725 

149,445 

Florida . 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

0 

0 

0 

Hawaii  * 

Idaho . 

2 

5.977 

737 

Illinois 

44 

885,066 

442.489 

Indiana 

14 

490,181 

106,779 

Iowa 

3 

90.962 

7,124 

Kansas 

8 

157,048 

29,507 

Kentucky 

6 

85,708 

27.766 

Louisiana . . . 

0 

0 

0 

Maine 

3 

6,740 

7, 797 

Maryland . 

6 

170,887 

143,833 

Massachusetts 

4 

157.255 

41,310 

Michigan,. 

32 

666.050 

278,968 

Minnesota 

2 

120.344 

12,185 

Mississippi 

. . 0 

0 

0 

Missouri 

. . IS 

261,357 

119,193 

Montana 

4 

7,930 

3,158 

Nebraska 

2 

66,651 

13.129 

Nevada . 

6 

102,620 

14,050 

Near  Hampshire ...  

0 

0 

0 

New  Jersey 

47 

391,133 

207,883 

New  Mexico 

S9 

250.716 

125,672 

New  York 

79 

1.401.172 

693,359 

North  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

North  Dakota 

1 

692 

358 

Ohio 

27 

770,415 

267,980 

Oklahoma 

3 

184,160 

35,760 

Oregon 

2 

81,405 

9,102 

Pennsylvania 

28 

569, 320 

247,450 

Rhode  Island 

| 

26,638 

5,726 

South  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

S 

14,335 

12,976 

Tennessee 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 

139 

432,052 

380,583 

Utah 

5 

82.501 

8,669 

Vermont 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia 

. ..  . 0 

0 

0 

Washington 

9 

153,980 

26,905 

West  Virginia 

7 

149,126 

14,668 

Wisconsin 

6 

167,466 

41,761 

Wyoming 

...  - 

7 

22,425 

4,501 

Total 

80S 

10,621,700 

4,596,900 

' Dili  (or  Hi  mii  wtre  not  ttulible. 
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TABLE  II  C.-  CATEGORY  III  EUGIBLES  EXCLUDING  DISTRICTS  £ E 1C1 81 E UNDER  CATEGORY  I.  BY  STATE 

Number  cl  let*}  M,r($nty 

State  trtz'mpt 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georf  ia 

Hawaii* 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisa  rva 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michifin 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carol  ini 

North  DaVoti 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


* Data  for  Hawaii  were  not  available. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3? 

108. 793 

54.879 

0 

0 

0 

w 

1 554.  465 

697.  788 

11 

13?,  $3? 

5*3  087 

3 

74.06? 

13  667 

1 

16.067 

11.20? 

1 

in.  m 

113  445 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

6?6. ?1S 

395  099 

3 

167. 431 

77.999 

0 

0 

0 

? 

103.498 

?1,5|6 

1 

59  ?1? 

75.5U 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3.573 

? 667 

? 

197. 637 

17*194 

1 

94. 174 

79  674 

? 

351  33? 

713  633 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

195.  758 

11?  31? 

i 

t,  311 

7.C40 

1 

6?.  431 

17.475 

1 

67,  S?6 

13.833 

0 

0 

0 

13 

???,  519 

155.173 

46 

171  360 

98  330 

8 

1 , ?08, 07? 

655.96? 

0 

0 

0 

1 

69? 

358 

10 

577,173 

733,340 

1 

154.717 

?9. 83? 

0 

0 

0 

9 

389, 38? 

271-911 

0 

0 

0 

l 

40.1?? 

11.735 

5 

14.335 

17,976 

0 

0 

0 

117 

466, 870 

304  783 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

95,080 

17.  357 

0 

0 

0 

7 

130.807 

35.534 

4 

1,468 

l,?40 

39? 

sTTiiTooD 

l.w.ooo 
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III.  Kxtent  of  Problem  in  Regard  to  Minority  Students 
tabu:  iii-a.—a.  the  national  picture1 

Of  the  13. 1 million  students  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the  United 
States,  8.7  million  (20%)  are  minority  students  (Negro,  Span  I sh-su  rimmed, 
American  Indian,  Oriental). 


Total  number 

of  students  Percent  ol 

(in  millions)  total  students 


United  States 43.4 

White uT 

Minority $.7 

Nefro fuT 

Spanish  surnamed 2.0 

Other .4 


100.0 


$0.0 

20.0 


14. 5 
4.6 
.9 


TABLE  III-B. — II.  EXTENT  OF  RACIAL  ISOLATION  IN  NATION 

Of  the  8.7  million  minority  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
across  the  United  States: 

1.2  million,  or  almost  50%,  are  in  schools  whose  student  populations  are 
05%  or  more  minority  students 

3.3  million,  or  about  37%,  are  in  schools  whose  student  imputation  is  00% 
or  more  minority  students 

MINORITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHI10REN  FOR  ENTIRE  UNITED  STATES  (TOTAL  NUMBER,  $.700,000) 


Percent  of 
Number  total 

Percent  of  minority  children  in  school  (millions)  minorily 


SO  to  100.. 
$0  to  100.. 
9$  to  IW.. 
Over  99... 


5.0 

4.2 

3.3 


4S 

37 


TABLE  III-C. — C.  PROBLEM  BY  REGION 

Of  the  8.7  million  minority  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  United  States: 

•1.4  million  arc  In  the  32  northern  and  western  states,  01%  In  schools  50% 
or  more  minority 

\ * 1.3  million  are  in  the  17  southern  and  trorder  states,*  77%  in  schools  50% 

or  more  minority 

1.1  million  are  in  the  100  largest  school  districts 

38%  of  all  the  students  In  the  100  largest  school  district  are  minority 
students 

Of  these,  S3%  are  In  schools  50%  or  more  minority 


1 hicent  where  otherwise  Indicated,  all  numbers  are  from  Department  of  Health,  Kduca- 
tion,  and  Welfare,  Office  for  Civil  Hights,  10GS-19G9  Survey  of  Kthnlc  Data  on  Public 
Schools. 

* The  17  southern  and  border  states  include:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
T<oul$lana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Teias,  Virginia,  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 
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TAHI.f:  — U.  I’ROBI-KM  BV  PfXlON 

There  is  also  t lie  heaviest  concentration  of  minority  stmlents  in  predominantly 
minority  schools  in  the  17  southern  and  border  states : 


Number  ol  minbfih  children  Percent  o<  f&ttJ  mmoritj  chit*  PtrtfM  c4  tout  fninoMf  thd- 
in  minority  schools  dren  in  region  m miner*?/  drtn  in  Un  it  J Stiles  m 

(in  millions)  schools  minority  school* 

32  Northern  17  Southern  32  Northern  17  Southern  32  Northern  17  Southern 
Percent  minority  end  Western  md  border  end  Western  end  border  md  Western  j^d  border 


children  in  school  Stites  States  States  $‘*te*  S'itts  SU’es 


50  to  100 2.8  3.3  6!  77  31  31 

80  to  100 2.0  3.0  45  70  23  34 

05  to  100 1.4  2.8  32  SS  16  32 

09  and  over .9  2.4  20  58  10  29 


Mr.  McI/axk.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  see.  in  Iho  first  (able,  what  wo 
havo  tried  to  do  is  to  give  an  idea  of  (he  allocation  of  tho  t wo-thhxls 
of  the  funds  that  will  bo  allotted  according  to  the  allocation  formula. 
Wo  havo  listed  tho  percentage  of  minority  students  State  by  State, 
double  counting  thoso  minority  students  in'dcsg  regaling  districts,  and 
then  wo  have  taken  $.‘150  million  in  tho  first  year,  liscal  year  1971,  and 
$1  billion  in  liscal  year  1972.  Tho  mason  for  >450  million,  as  Mr.  Finch 
pointed  out,  was  that,  the  $150  million  has  been  ivquested  in  a siiecial 
supplemental  so  that  wo  will  l>o  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $350 
million,  if  tho  $150  million  comes  forth  in  tho  supplemental. 

On  tablo  II,  wo  have  summarized  tho  districts  which  would  lx? 
eligible  in  tonus  of  numbers  under  category  1,  category  2,  and  category 
3 as  wo  havo  outlined  and  ns  is  iiointou  out  in  thoso  charts. 

I think  it  speaks  for  itself  in  tonus  of  tho  number  of  districts.  We 
talk  of  tho  total  student  enrollment,  and  of  the  total  minority 
enrollment. 

Tables  II-A,  II-B,  and  II-O  am  tho  detailed  tables  building  to  the 
summary,  which  includes,  State  by  State,  nuinlier  of  districts,  total 
enrollment,  and  minority  enrollment. 

I want,  to  point,  out.  iii  category  2 and  category  3,  although  them  oiv 
a number  of  zeroes  indicated  next  to  tho  districts,  this  is  what  comes 
from  existing  material.  As  was  |>ointed  out  in  tho  testimony,  wc  cxiKsct 
$100,000  as  minimal  allotment  to  each  State.  Wo  cxjieot  each  State  to 
bo  ablo  to  expend  at  least  the  minimum  by  (jimlifving  its  districts. 

Tablo  III  shows  tho  extent  of  problem  in  regaixtto  minority  stu- 
dents. Wo  have  a series  of  tables  here  which  should  help  tho  sulieom- 
inittcc  and  tho  committee  in  its  deliberations  on  this  testimony.  We 
point,  out  minority  students  in  relation  to  total  students,  jioint'out  in 
terms  of  their  racial  isolation,  in  terms  of  tho  |>eiventago  of  minority 
students  in  a school,  and  then  do  the  same  by  region. 

Mr.  Pitin'ski.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Vencman,  do  you  have  anything  to  add  lx*.fom  wc  go  to  the 
questions? 
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.Mr.  Vbnkman.  I have  nothing^  Mr.  Chairman.  I ain  available  to 
res|>ond  toaiiy  questions  the  committee  may have. 

Mr.  1 Vn.vsKi.  Me.  .Secret a ry,  on  this  formula  as  I understand  the 
formula,  two-thirds  of  the  $500  million  would  lie  made  available  to  the 
States  and  one-third  would  be  retained  by  the  Secretary.  The  two- 
thirds—  and  forgetting  fora  moment  $150 million  that  you  have  asked 
for,  let's  talk  aland  the  bill  lx>foro  us— that  two-thirds  would  l>e  dis- 
tributed by  countings  first  of  all,  all  of  the  minority  children  in  a State, 
and  then  counting  tlie  children  in  de  jure  segregated  schools  and  add- 
ing them  to  the  State  total,  and  then  applying  that  combination  against 
the  $Jl!(!  million,  assuming  it  was  fully  funded,  for  a general  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

Is  (hat  briefly  or  broadly  the  way  this  formula  works  ? 

Mr.  Finch.  The  slight  alteration  f would  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  primary  contractual  relationship  period  runs  between  the  local 
educational  agency  and  the  Federal  Government,  with  a State  over- 
view. It  is  geared— and  we  are  talking  about  lioth  districts  and  institu- 
tions within  districts— to  that  kind  of  relationship  ns  opposed  to  a 
direct  Federal-State  relationship.  We  felt  that  that  step  was  necessary 
in  view  of  the  time  factor,  the  urgency  here,  where  we  have  this  very 
severe  problem  particularly  under  the* court-  decisions  in  theso  South- 
ern States. 

Mr.  Ptrcixsiu.  But  we  are  correct,  then,  that  we.  would  count  the 
number  of  schoolchildren  and  then  add  to  that  the  number  of  young- 
sters in  de  jure,  and  that  total  would  become  the  pro  rata  share  of  the 
$300)  million  that  would  lx*  distributed  among  the  50  States.  And  then, 
after  the  State  got  its  State  allocation  based  on  (hat  formula,  it 
would  then  distribute  that  money  within  the  three  categories  that 
you  have,  described  here? 

.Mr.  Finch.  Yes,  sir.  With,  again,  a general  goal  in  mind  of 
phasing  out  the  double  count  as  we  achieve  our  goal. 

Mr.  PrciNSKi.  You  say  on  page  1 of  your  statement,  in  describing 
category  1,  “Local  educational  agencies  implementing  a desegregation 
plan  under  Federal  court  order  or  a plan  approved  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Bights  Act  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  category  1 funds.  But 
I lielieve  the  Justice  Department  interprets  title  VI "only  in  terms  of 
do  jure  segregated  schools,  doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Finch.  That  is  correct,  but  under  our  proposal — and  I probably 
should  have  spelled  it  out.  more  carefully — we  would  also  include  dis- 
t ricts  that  move  into  compliance  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Pi'Cinski.  Even  if  they  are  de  facto? 

In  the  South  Carolina  case,  your  Department  approved  a plan  sub- 
mitted there  under  title  VI  and  held  that  it  qualified  within  the  frame- 
work of  tit  !o  VI  where  they  have  four  schools  that  are  segregated  non- 
white, and  II EW  held  that  that  de  facto  segregation  did  not  violate 
title  VI. 

Are  you  now  saying,  then,  therefore,  that  that  sort  of  a de  facto 
situation  would  qualify  for  category  1 undertitle  VI? 

Mr.  Finch.  I am  saving,  yes,  that  the  plan  as  finally  adopted  was  a 
so-called  voluntary  plan.  It  was  not  the  original  IIEW  plan  but  it 
would  qualify. 

Mr.  Pm  nski.  Then  we  do  understand  correctly  that  where  a school 
district,  by  virtue  of  its  housing  patterns,  has  de  facto  segregation 


ami  has  schools  Chat  arc  either  soiu viral ed  all  white  or  sei'ie^ated  non 
white,  they  would  mialifv  for  funds  under  category  1 under  • if !o  VI ' 

Mr.  Fixoi.  If  the  school  district  submitted  a voluntary  plan.  I 
should  also  point  out  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  none  instances 
districts  around  the  country  inijrhf  fall  under  all  three  categories. 
Then  it  would  he  up  to  the  local  educational  airemy  to  decide  on  what 
basis  it  wanted  to  apply  for  assistance.  Mr.  ( liairman. 

Mr.  IV<  inski.  Therefore,  if  they  qualified  under  the  formula  that 
wo  have  discussed  here  now.  wouldn't  youngsters  in  de  f:n*to  schools 
also  Ik*  double  counted  ( 

'Hie  point  I am  jjellinjr  at  is,  that  under  the  present  formula  in  this 
hill,  cioht  States  would  receive  roughly  W penvnt  of  the  Federal  dis 
(rihutinn  simply  because  they  have  minority  children  and  they  ha\c 
de  jinx*  segregation.  Hut  the  large  urban  communities  of  the  country, 
which  have  minority  children  and  have  de  facto  segregation,  would 
Ire  shortchanged  under  (his  distribution  formula  unless  the  very  state 
men  (you  made  here  now  would  apply. 

Mr.  Fixm.  If  a district  with  problems  of  racial  isolation  develops  a 
voluntary  plan  to  reduce  this  isolation  and  submits  this  plan  under 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Fights  Act  in  order  to  obtain  a certificate  of  com- 
pliance, the  minority  children  in  the  schools  involved  in  the  plan 
would  Ik*  double  counted  if  the  plan  were  approved.  I f there  was  clearly 
no  possibility  of  discrimination  there  would  perhaps  lx*  no  certifica- 
tion of  compliance  but  in  most  of  these  districts  with  substantial  prob- 
lems of  racial  isolation  a compliance  certificate  would  Ik*  necessary 
because  the  district  would  often  not  be  sure  of  whether  nr  not  ollicial 
discrimination  was  involved  in  the  isolation.  Again,  I am  trying  to 
put  this  in  broad  pei*spcctive.  Our  immediate  crunch  under  the.-e 
court  orders  are  the  final  lmld-out  school  districts  in  the  Southern 
States.  If  these  other  urban  districts  you  are  talking  alxiut  come  in 
with  voluntary  plans  that  are  appmved,  they  would  also  participate. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  large  amount  of  dollars  that  are  left  in  the 
Secretary's  discretion.  As  we  pain  more  experience  under  tin*  Act, 
we  may  decide  that  perhaps  the  same  ratio  should  he  considered  for 
areas  outside  of  the  South. 

Mr.  IVcixski.  Mi*.  Secretary,  you  talk  alKnit  the  crunch.  What  are 
the  additional  costs  in  implementing  a plan,  a court  order?  What  are 
the  additional  costs  that  these  southern  communities  have  experienced 
that,  they  need  a half-billion  dollars  worth  of  Federal  aid  to  do  what 
f hey  should  have  lx*en  doingsince  H)f>l  i 

Xfr.  Fixcu.  We  will  submit  for  * lie  record  a very  long  list  of  specific 
kinds  of  typical  activities. 

Mr.  PuVixski.  The  information,  when  supplied,  will  Ik*,  inserted  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Examples  of  Activities  To  Of.  Funded  Under  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  or 

1970 

SECTIONS  5(01(1)  AND  5(D)(2) 

Projects  assisted  under  these  sections  shall  he  designed  to  aid  lr>onl  educa- 
tional agencies  throughout  the  Nation  to  meet  the  scoria  I needs  incident  to 
the  elimination  of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination  among  students  and 
faculty  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools : 
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(a)  carrying  out  si>ecinl  community  programs  designed  to  assist  school  sys- 
tems Implement  desegregation  plans  such  as  ( 1 ) promoting  understanding  among 
students,  school  staffs,  parents  and  community  groups,  (2)  community  informa* 
tlon  programs  to  provide  information  concerning  desegregation,  (3)  establish- 
ment and  the  support  of  hiracial  committees,  (4)  school-home  visitation 
programs,  (5)  si>eeial  j*arent  programs  designed  to  facilitate  the  implementation 
of  the  desegregation  plans; 

(b)  currying  out  sj>ceinl  pupil  i*»rsonnel  services  designed  to  assist  in  achiev- 
ing quality  education  during  the  desegregation  process  such  as  (1)  providing 
social  guidance  and  counseling  j>ersonnel  with  expertise  in  working  with  a de- 
segregated student  body,  (2)  providing  remedial  and  other  services  to  meet 
si>cclal  needs  of  children  affected  by  segregation,  (3)  employing  sj>ecial 
consultants; 

(o)  carrying  out  special  curriculum  revision  programs  ami  special  teacher 
preparation  programs  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  a desegregated  student  body 
such  us  (I)  developing  new  and  varied  Instructional  techniques  and  materials 
designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  children  affected  by  desegregation,  (2)  the 
design  and  Introduction  of  new  curricula  that  serve  children  from  various  ethnic 
backgrounds,  (3)  new  materials  and  techniques  for  improved  evaluation  and 
assessment  of  student  progress,  (4)  carrying  out  special  demonstration  projects 
for  the  Introduction  of  Innovative  instructional  methodologies  which  will  Improve 
the  quality  of  education  In  desegregated  schools,  (5)  providing  for  Individualized 
instruction,  team  teaching,  nongraded  programs,  and  the  employment  of  master 
teachers;  (0)  inservico  programs  dealing  with  children  who  have  Inadequate 
English  language  skills,  (7)  understanding  the  attitudes  and  interpersonal  rela- 
tionship of  students  and  teachers  involved  in  the  desegregation  process,  (8)  up- 
grading of  basic  skills  and  instructional  methodologies,  (9)  mobilizing  university 
and  consultant  cxj>ertlse  in  developmental  programs  and  seminars  on  problems 
incident  to  desegregation,  (10)  providing  temporary  teachers  whose  employ- 
ment will  i>ormit  permanent  teachers  to  participate  In  training  related  to  de- 
segregation, (11)  providing  teacher  aides  whose  employment  will  help  Improve 
instruction  In  schools  affected  by  desegregation  ; 

(d)  carrying  out  sj»oclal  student  to  student  programs  designed  to  assist 
students  in  opening  up  channels  of  communication  concerning  problems  incident 
to  desegregation  such  as  (1)  acceptance,  behavior,  ami  dress  codes,  (2)  under- 
standing racial  jeer  pressures  of  students,  (3)  helping  student  groups  to  develop 
interracial  understanding,  (4)  involving  hiracial  groups  of  students  In  curriculum 
revision,  (5)  assisting  hiracial  student  groups  to  plan  and  implement  desegre- 
gated clubs  and  extra-curricular  act  hi  tics ; 

(e)  carrying  out  special  comprehensive  planning  and  logistic  supi>ort  designed 
to  implement  the  desegregation  plan  such  ns  (1)  administrative  and  clerical 
personnel  necessary  for  plan  implementation,  (2)  comprehensive  planning  ac- 
tivities related  to  desegregation,  (3)  rescheduling  and  reassignment  of  students 
and  teachers,  (4)  ml  rawing  of  transportation  routes,  (5)  supervision  of  neces- 
sary physical  changes ; 

(f)  other  si  socially  designed  projects  which  meet  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

SECTION  MAI  3 

Projects  assisted  under  this  section  shall  be  designed  to  encourage  voluntary 
elimination,  reduction,  or  prevention  of  racial  isolation  in  schools  with  substan- 
tial proportions  of  minority  group  students  In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  available  to  such  students;  and  to  aid  children  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  to  overcome  tiie  educational  disadvantages  of  racial  isolation 
by  assisting,  in  a concent  rated  manner,  school  districts  with  high  proportions 
of  minority  group  students  to  carry  out  Inter-racial  educational  programs  and 
other  programs  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their  educational  services. 

(a)  activities  listed  under  sections  5(a)(1)  and  5(a)(2)  above; 

(b)  carrying  out  special  Intcr-raeinl  educational  programs  such  as  (1)  art  and 
music  festivals  conducted  at  a central  location,  (2)  flehl  trips  built  around  the 
science  curriculum,  (3)  si>colnl  programs  in  inner-city  schools  built  around  en- 
riched curricula,  (4)  other  social  Innovative  interracial  projects ; 

(e)  carrying  out  special  projects  designed  to  assist  the  school  system  to  over- 
come the  adverse  educational  effects  of  racial  isolation  by  unustuilly  promising 
pilot  or  demonstration  programs  such  ns  (1)  remedial  and  other  services  to  meet 


special  needs  of  children  In  schools  which  are  racially  isolated:  (2*  so- 
cial services  for  gifted  and  talented  pupils  in  such  schools:  (31  coiupn*ln;nsive 
gitidamv,  counseling,  and  other  persnntil  services  for  pnpIN;  <1*  new  Instruc- 
tional tcehnitpies  and  materials  to  meet  s|K*cial  m*ct!s  of  racially  isolated  school 
children ; 

<d)  other  specially  desigmil  projects  which  meet  the  pur|*o>«*s  of  the  program. 

Mr.  F intii.  Dr.  Anrijr,  who  has  worked  in  this  aiva  for  many  years, 
could  probably  he  moiv  ivsponsivc  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  incremental 
dollars  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  ProxsKi.  Dr.  Anng.  would  you  like  to  elalKirate  on  that ' 

Dr.  Axitus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  carrying  out  a plan  of  school  desegivgat  ion  effectively,  so  tlmf  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  of  the  children  involved  moves  ahead 
rather  than  falls  behind,  the  school  district  is  required  by  its  own  de- 
termination to  do  something  aland  training  its  teachers,  introducing 
remedial  programs  that  it  might  not  have  had  before,  hiring  new 
teacher  aides  to  give  more  individual  services  to  children,  and  some 
cases  dealing  with  some  equipment  needs  to  bring  in  moic  equipment 
to  help  in  the  trainingof  those  children. 

It  1ms  to  do  some  building  renovation  in  some  cases  where,  for  in- 
stance, a school  was  used  foi*  first,  second  and  third  grades  and  is  going 
to  ho  used  for  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  '['here  are  administrative 
plans  which  have  to  take  place.  There  arc  evaluation  programs  which 
have  to  be  introduced,  a whole  series  of  activities  which  atv  alfovc  and 
beyond  those  which  the  school  district  ordinarily  would  be  conducting 
just  to  maintain  the  school.  These  all  cost  additional  fund*.  They 
can  he  done  without  using  those  funds,  hut  onr  e.\|>erience.  with  many 
school  districts  has  indicated  if  you  want  desegregation  to  take  place 
effectively  and  raise  the  quality  of  education,  these  kinds  of  activities 
must  take  place  also. 

Mr.  PreiN’SKi.  But  everyone  of  the  problems  that  you  have  men- 
tioned is  doubled  in  a large  Urban  area.  There  isn’t  a city  in  the  country 
that  isn't  experiencing  the  same  problems  you  have  descriljcd.  In  the 
city  of  Chicago,  wo  arc  witnessing  a shift  from  white  to  black  on  an 
average  of,  I believe,  three  to  four  blocks  a week,  and  there  had  been 
efforts  to  shore  up  the  educational  programs  in  the  changing  com- 
munities to  arrest  this  flight  of  families.  And  yet  in  this  hill  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  give  the  short  end  of  the  stick  to  the  large  cities  where  the 
need  is  the  greatest  if  not  even  greater,  because  here  are  cities  that  are 
trying  to  save  their  communities  and  this  hill  does  not  give  them  any 
particular  treatment.  It  places  all  of  its  emphasis  on  the  court  ordered 
school  districts  of  the  South,  and  I am  not  sure  I understand  that. 

Mr.  Axnm.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  familiar  with  Chicago.. As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Oflice  of  Education  is  working  very  closely  with  Siiper- 
iutendent  Redmond  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  relation  to  its  problem 
now  with  the  Justice  Department  on  faculty  desegregat  ion. 

If  the  school  district  of  Chicago  follows  through  on  its  current 
plans  for  faculty  desegregation  in  the  city  school  district,  it  would  In- 
eligible under  category  2.  If  it  chooses  to  introduce  programs  for  cer- 
tain parts  of  Chicago  where' there  is  a racially  heavy  impact,  as  there 
is,  then  it  would  also  l>c  eligible  under  category  :t.  So  the  citv  of 
Chicago  as  a specific  example,  would  Ik*  eligible  under  t wo  parts  of  the 
legislation  as  proposed  bv  the  President. 
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Mr.  IVcixski.  If  dial  is  a plan,  though,  I presume  that  your  table 
l hat  you  have  given  us  here  would  not  Ik*  realistic,  table  I,  because 
Chicago  would  qualify  under  title  VI  within  the.  framework  of  what 
the  Secretary  has  said.  And  therefore  we  would  be  eligible  for  sub 
slant ially  more  as  would  California,  as  would  New  York  City,  as 
would  perhaps  some  of  the  other  large  States  such  as  Massachusetts. 

In  your  table  you  allowed  for  St  million  excuse  me, you  allowed  for 
S5I  million  for  the  State  of  Illinois  and  $1.1  million  lor  Massachusetts, 
and  $1 1.5  million  for  New  York,  and  $20  million  for  California.  How 
far  do  you  think  that  these  sums  can  go  to  deal  with  the  problem  that 
you  have  just  enumerated  here  ? 

Mr.  Finch.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  problem  is  the  concen- 
tration of  funds  and  how  the  board  feels  they  can  best  use  that  money. 
Those  figures,  of  course,  relate  to  the  two-thirds  of  the  funds  under  the 
bill  allotted  among  the  States  according  to  formula.  They  don't  go  to 
the  discretionary  dollars  that  would  Ik*  available  to  the  Secretary. 
Overall,  if  you  are  considering  the  overall  hill,  the  $1.5  billion,  only 
12  percent  of  that  total  amount  would  be  required  by  formula  to  go  to 
the  17  Southern  and  border  States.  So  we  have  a considerable  amount 
of  latitude  lieyond  t lie*  figures  in  the  chart  which  relate  to  the  formula. 

Mr.  IVcixski.  You  mean  oue-t bird. 

Mr.  Finch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IVcixski.  Would  be  used  at  your  discretion. 

.\fr.  Finch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IVcixski.  I am  not  quite  sure  I understand  why  there  is  a one- 
third  and  two-thirds  difference.  Why  should  the  Secretary  have  one- 
third  of  the  fundsto  play  with  1 

Mr.  Finch.  Because  of  the  very  point  you  are  making.  You  have 
many  large  inctro|>olitan  districts  with  different  kinds  of  problems, 
and  as  they  come  forward  with  their  plans  then  we  would  try  to  re- 
spond in  a wav  that  would  be  most  helpful  to  them  with  their  particu- 
lar set  of  problems. 

Mr.  IVcixski.  Yes,  but  under  your  bill  the  Southern  States  would 
know  precisely  what  they  are  going  to  get  and  the  Northern  States 
would  have  to  come  hat  m hand  and  say,  “Give  us  a break,  we  have 
some  problems."  Why  do  wo  want  to  set  a different  standaixl  for  the 
urban  areas  of  the  country?  Why  shouldn't  we  spell  out  to  them  pre- 
ciselv  what-  they  are  going  to  bo  entitled  to,  particularly  since  your 
own* urban  tasli  force  recommended  that?  Mr.  Secretary,  what  hap- 
pened to  the  report  of  your  urban  task  force? 

Mr.  Finch.  That  icjHnt  has  lieen  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Itecord  and  is  available  from  the  Oftiee  of  Education.  We  are  not 
trying  to  solve— and  don't  pretend  to  solve  within  2 years  and  with 
a billion  and  a half  dollars — all  of  these  problems.  I think  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  that  you  are  talking  about  may  be  understated 
in  that  rejK>rt  that  you  descrilied.  But  we  anticipate  that  local  school 
districts  outside  of  the  South  will  also  participate  in  programs  under 
this  bill,  and  they  won’t  lie  simplv  just  standing  around,  hat  in  hand. 

I would  like  Dr.  Anrig  to  explain  how  we  plan  to  send  additional 
administrative  personnel  to  help  school  (listricts  prepare  these 
applications. 


Mr.  Axiim.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 think  it  is  important  to  note  that  t!u* 
Oflice  of  Education  has  boon  working  with  many  of  ihc-c  «*! i^ril»!»* 
school  districts  now  for  the  last  :5  years  attempting  to  a-sir>t  them  as 
they  wore  faring  the  problems  of  school  desegregation. 

Our  pei-sonnel  arc  acquainted  with  the  local  officials  and  with  the 
State  oilicials  conerned.  It  would  he  our  intent  to  l>rin<5  these  otlicials 
together  into  a central  s|«>t  within  each  State  to  explain  to  them  the 
opportunities  available  through  this  legislation,  if  the  committee  and 
Congress  acts  favorably  upon  it.  Then  we  would  actually  provide 
them  with  assistance  to  apply  for  funds  under  this  appropriation. 

This  woidd  mean  those  superintendents  would  work  with  our  tech 
nicalassistance  people,  who  then  would  develop  the  draft  of  the  pro 
posal.  '1'he  superintendent  would  then  go  back  to  the  school  district 
and  receive  approval  of  the  hoard  of  education  to  submit  the  pmposal 
to  us.  We  are  not  asking  them  at  all  to  come  hat  in  hand,  but  rather 
we  are  seeking  them  out  to  oiler  to  them  the  maximum  assistance  jx>s- 
siblo  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Pirci  nski.  I have  many  more  questions,  but  I would  like  to  call 
upon  my  colleagues,  and  then  we  will  come  hack.  I f necessary,  we  may 
go  into  the  afternoon  session.  Since  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
will  under  your  formula  get  only  !.!>  |>ercent  or  $!.!»  million.  I am 
sure  ho  has  a lot  of  questions  to  ask. 

I yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  l’erkins. 

Chairman  Pkiikins.  Hcforc  I get  into  that  as|xvt,  Mr.  Secretary, 
let-  mo  state  that,  the  full  committee,  will  cooperate  with  the  sulicom- 
mittee  in  every  way  possible  in  seeing  that  the  undivided  attention 
to  a problem  of  this  magnitude  is  exerted  on  the  part  of  the  full 
committee.  I do,  as  I stated,  have  some  reservations.  For  instance,  on 
part.  V of  your  statement,  page  5,  yon  state  “Eligible  activities  could 
include  such  things," — and  you  use  the  word— “include  such  things  as 
training  of  teachers,  curriculum  revision,  purchase  of  materials,  re- 
pairs or  minor  remodeling,  administrative  costs,  ami  evaluation  costs. 
Training  services  could  he  funded  to  the  extent  that  they  a nr*  a pail 
of  an  approved  desegregation  plan." 

Tinier  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  if  the  local  educational 
agency  submits  a plan  to  the  State  for  transportation,  that  can  now 
lie  doho  and  all  of  the  other  activities,  such  as  training  of  touchers 
and  curriculum  revision,  can  be  done,  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  1 am  wondering  if  this  is  not  a kind  of  a sii|kt- 
cfttcgorieal  addition  to  try  to  achieve  what  can  already  lx*,  done,  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Hut  my  fear  is  that 
wo  am  not  going  to  accomplish  the  goals  that  you  really  want  to  ac- 
complish by  miterating  things  that  we  can  pivscnlly  do. 

I think  that  we.  need  to  strike  out  in  a mom  drastic  manner:  build 
buildings,  for  instance}  whom  we  can  integrate,  these  children  under 
both  do  facto  and  do  jure  segregation.  What  comment  do  you  have 
along  that  line? 

Mr.  F ixcii.  As  the  chairman  indicates,  we  have  existing  programs, 
most,  of  which  am  formula,  grants,  whom  we  have  had  to  spread  the. 
dollars  too  thin.  Wo  felt  that  we  would  not  try  to  get  into  new  con- 
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if  we  got  into  new  roust  mot  ion  with  this  program.  The  remodeling 
might  Ikj  to  lower  desks  in  a class  room  so  you  could  use  it  for  younger 
child  ran.  Thera  would  Iks  a clear  prohibit  ioii  of  major  new  const  met  ion, 
however,  because  we  just  don't  see  how  we  can  attack  that.  We  do  have 
other  programs  on  the  books  which  address  themselves  to  t he  broader 
questions,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  not  helpful  to  Southern  districts 
who  are  under  court  order  to  integrate  now,  as  opposed  to  the  other 
urban  districts  which  have  similar  problems  but  are  not  under  that 
court  order. 

Chairman  1 haw  ins.  I think  you  would  agree  with  me  that  we  could 
s|H»nd  several  billion  dollars  for  the  purposes  that,  you  have  descrilied 
for  local  educational  agencies  which  have  a desegregation  plan  ap- 
proved bv  the  Secretary  under  title  VI  of  tlio  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
local  educational  agencies  which  have  one  or  more  schools  with  en- 
rollment of  50  percent  or  more  students  to  carry  out  interracial  cdueti- 
tion  in  a school  district  in  minority  children  constitute  50  percent  of 
t he  public  school  enrollment,  or  10,000  more. 

I f we  really  had  made  resources  available  to  spend  several  billion 
dollars  for  a school  construction  program,  don’t  you  think  it  would 
Ik*,  a more  satisfactory  answer  than  (lie  present  approach  where  we  can 
do  it  now  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  ( 

Mr.  Finch.  I agree  with  yon* that  construction  generally  is  highly 
desirable,  hut  where  a school  district  is  under  orders  to  move  this  fall, 
even  if  we  had  (he  dollars  for  construction  we  wouldn't  have 
compliance. 

Chairman  1'khkin.s.  1 think  the  courts  would  all  Ik*  reasonable  when 
we.  are  going  in  the  right  direction. 

Now  on  page  7,  you  likewise  state — I am  trying  to  educate  my- 
self— “The  emphasis  will  Ik*,  on  programs  which  create  an  integrated 
environment  for  learning  basic  educational  skills,  such  as  reading, 
language, and  mathematics.  This  could  involve  change  of  students  from 
different  schools  within  or  among  school  districts  for  jierhaps  1 day 
of  classes  a week  or  afternoon  classes  each  day.’’ 

Now  if  a local  school  district  wanted  to  do  it,  they  could  still  do 
every  one  of  those  suggestions  that  you  have  enumerated  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  presently.  1 am  just  won- 
dering whether  any  educators  in  America  recommended  or  any  educa- 
tional organizations  suggested  that  the,  department  of  Health',  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  take  this  approach  ? And,  if  so,  what,  education  orga- 
nizations have  endorsed  this  approach?  I am  just  wondering. 

Mr.  Finch,  To  respond  to  the  question,  among  others,  Dr.  Coleman. 

I think  Dr.  Anris  can  give,  you  some  indication  of  some,  of  the.  other 
organizations  and  individuals  consulted,  if  you  want  to  provide  that 
for  the.  record. 

Dr.  Anhui.  I will  providetlmt  for  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

List  of  Groups  and  Individuals  Consulted 

EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  Nil ( Ion n l education  Association. 

2.  Council  of  Chief  Slate  School  Officers. 

a.  National  Association  of  State  School  Boards. 

4.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Tea:  hers  Association. 
f>.  National  Association  of  School  Boards. 

0.  American  Association  of  School  Administrators. 


Civil,  RIOIITS  CROrrS  AND  OTHER  ORGANIZATION'S 


1.  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

2.  Washington  Iteseareh  Project. 

3.  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

•I.  National  Urban  Longue. 

5.  National  Urban  Coalition. 

II.  Southern  ltegionnl  Council. 

7.  Delta  Ministry. 

8.  Southern  education  Foundation. 

!>.  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

10.  Penn  Community  Services,  Inc. 

11.  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

12.  American  Jewish  Committee. 

SV  t’KR  I X T K N DENTS 

Dr.  Jim  Owen,  Phenlx  City  Schools,  Plienix  City,  Alabama. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot,  Alchua  County  Schools,  (iainesville,  Florida. 

Dr.  John  Lotson,  Atlanta  Public  Schools,  Atlanta,  Oeorgia. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Lancaster,  Monroe  City  Schools  #G0,  Monroe,  Louisiana. 

Sir.  Joe  Cordell,  Dougherty  County  Schools,  Albany,  Oeorgia. 

Dr.  John  Martin,  Jackson  Municipal  Separate  School  District.  Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Don  Crolley,  Lancaster  County  Schools,  Lancaster,  South  Carolina 
Dr.  Curry  McArthur,  District  #17,  Sumpter,  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Itevls  Hall,  Jefferson  County  Schools,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Mr.  Ray  Hill,  Cartersvllle  City  Schools,  Cartersville,  (It orpin. 

S CKC  I A I,  CO  X s I'  I.T  A N TS 

l}r.  Wilbur  Cody,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  James  S.  Coleman,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Vexemax.  Mr.  Perkins,  I think  we  should  go  hack  to  the  title 
of  the  program  and  point  out  that  it  is  an  emergency  school  aid  act 
dor  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  special  problems  in  those  districts 
that  are  now  confronted  with  either  racial  isolation  or  a desegivgatinn 
process. 

No  one  can  deny  that  many  of  these  things  can  lie  done  under  the 
authority  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  hut  this 
is  in  addition  to  those  funds  that  are  available.  You  are  absolutely 
correct  that  a school  district  could  in  fact  transfer  students  on  a 
onc-day  basis  and  do  all  of  these  things  that  you  arc  referring  to.  Hut 
in  tho  case  where  there  is  acute  racial  isolation,  this  bill  provides 
additional  funds  to  eliminate  the  segregation  problem  that  may  exist, 
Iks  it  do  jure  or  do  facto. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  lx*  me  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Secretary. 
I)o  you  havo  evidence  which  you  can  share  with  this  committee  as  to 
tho  sentiments  of  school  people  for  another  categorical  program  of 
assistance  of  this  type  ? 

Mr.  Vkxbmax.  I think,  Chairman  Perkins,  that  this  cannot  lx*  con- 
ceived ns  another  categorical  program. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  What  is  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Vex  km  ax.  That  is  a program  for  those  districts  which  have 
special  needs,  on  a project  grant  basis  and  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Mr.  Finch.  We  will  give  the  names  of  the  |>coplc.  who  were  con- 
sulted by  tho  Office  of  Education.  One  of  the  things  they  cried  for  des- 
perately wore  these  additional  funds  not  lied  to  formula  grants,  so 
that  they  could  meet  their  special  needs. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I would  snv  that  is  a per  se  categorical  pro- 
gram in  my  way  of  thinking. 

Mr.  Vexemax.  Mr.  Chairman 


Chairman  Pkiikivs.  Well,  if  the  programs  ami  services  to  In*  sup- 
ported by  this  legislation  are  of  such  Inf'll  priority  and,  as  you  state, 
of  an  emergency  nature,  to  what  extent  an*  local  ollieials  asking  for 
this  type  of  assistance  under  existing  authorities?  Speeilieally  sec- 
tion I IV)  of  title  IN’  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  authorizes  Federal  funds 
for  inservice  training  of  school  personnel  in  dealing'  with  the  prob- 
lems incident  to  dcscgregat ion,  and  for  employing  specialists  who 
advise*  on  problems  instant  to  desegregation. 

How  many  grants  have  lieen  made  under  section  105?  And  how 
many  applications  are  presently  pending  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion? I am  trying  to  find  out  the  great  demand  for  this  approach. 

Mr.  Fintii!  I will  refer  that  to  l)r.  Anrig,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Avion.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  title.  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
t lieu*  is  for  current,  liscal  year  1!>70,  a total  of  $1-1  million  appropriated 
for  the  entire  Doited  Stales.  The  requests  for  those  funds  have  ex- 
ceeded (he  amounts  available.  I believe  the  last  figure  I rememlier  hear- 
ing was  that  we  were,  able  to  approve  less  than  one  out  of  every  two 
grants.  Those  grants  largely  are  invitational  grants,  that  is  we  go  out 
and  urge  the  school  districts  to  come  in  for  funds.  It  is  not  as  wide 
open  as  sending  a notice  out  for  every  school  district  in  the  country, 
because  we  knew  we  could  not  fund  that  many.  Rut  the  amount  of 
money  available  under  that  particular  appropriation  is  a very  small 
amount,  comparatively. 

Chairman  Pr.ituixs!  Now,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  went 
into  the  question  of  formula  here.  I low  did  von  arrive  at  the  $500  mil- 
lion figure  without  a formula  for  the  Secretary  ? There  is  no  other 
legislation  that  I know  anything  alxmt  where  such  a huge  sum  of 
money  has  lieen  appropriated,  where  it  has  liven  proposed  that  the 
Secretary  have,  such  discretion  over  such  a large  sum  of  money. 

I am  just  wondering  whether  this  legislation  has  lieen  well  thought 
t h rough  and  just  who  and  what  educators  in  the  country  or  educational 
organizations  have  endorsed  these,  proposals,  and  whether  wc  can  find 
some,  better  way  to  desegregate  these  schools  than  you  are.  proposing 
here. 

Mr.  Finch.  Wo  did  not  pick  the  figure  out  of  thin  air.  It  was  based 
in  part  on  what  we  thought  was  a necessity  with  the.  personnel  on  hand 
and  the  previous  experience  that  they  had  had  in  dealing  with  these 
districts.  The  outside,  consultants  came  up  with  a figure  somewhere  in 
the  ncighliorhood  of  $170  per  pupil  that  might  lie  required  to  provide 
these  extra  services  to  bring  up  the  educational  quality  of  these  in- 
stitutions. It  was  the  consensus  of  a great  many  people,  within  and  out- 
side of  the  formal  educational  establishment. 

Chairman  Pmkixs.  Let  me.  address  this  question  to  all  of  you  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  in  the  Department.  What  educational  Organiza- 
tions in  the  country  have  endorsed  this  approach  as  the  best  approach 
to  achieve  desegregation  in  our  schools  where  we  have  the  de  jure  and 
de.  facto  segregation? 

Mr.  Finch.  My  understanding  has  lieen,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of 
the  major  organizations.  Rut  1 again  would  dofer  to  Dr.  Anrig.  This 
is  in  his  department. 

Do  you  want  to  give,  him  a list  ? 
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Mr.  Axrio.  Mr.  Chairman,  flic  major  educational  organizations,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  have  not  taken  formal  notion  on  this.  The 
Groat  Cities  Research  Council,  which  represents  the  largest  cities  in 
tlie  country,  has  endorsed  this  proposal.  And  there  are  others  which 
have. 

Mr.  F oiil>.  Mould  you  give  me  the  basis  for  that  assertion  you  are 
making?  When  did  they  endorse  it  ? 

Mr.  Axrio,  I understand  that  was  done  at  I lie  meeting  in  Huffalo 
last  month. 

Mr.  Fori>.  When  you  are  talking  al>out  proposal,  von  are  talking 
al>out  concept.  loot’s  make  it  very  clear  thnt  none  of  the  organizations 
you  mentioned  have  endorsed  this  specific  legislation  unless  thev  have 
talked  differently  to  you  than  thev  did  to  me  this  weekend. 

Mr.  A xrio.  I see.  With  that  one  exception,  then'  are  no  other 
organizations  that  have  formally  endorsed  the  legislation,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  they  have  gone  on  record  agamst  it. 

Chairman  Prrrixs.  You  are  unahle  to  give  us  any  educational 
organizations  throughout  America  that  have  endorsed  this  approach  f 

Mr.  Axrio.  The  meetings  at  which  they  would  take  such  action  are 
coming  UJT  the  middle  or  last  part  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Fixoii.  I think  the  important  point-  to  make  is  that  we  have 
had  extensive  discussions  with  their  staff  and  boards  in  developing  this 
legislation.  I would  not  use  the  term  “endorse,1 " and  did  not. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  One  further  question.  One  of  the  stated  pur- 
poses in  your  bill  is  to  aid  in  overcoming  the  problems  of  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  racial  isolation,  through  assistance  for  inter- 
racial educational  programs  to  improve  the  nuality  of  education. 

You  stated  that  Jo  qualify  for  tliis  type  or  assistance  there  nm-t 
be  10,000  or  more  minority  students  enrolled  In  the  district.  I low  many 
school  districts  will  qualify  for  this  type  of  assistance?  And  how  many 
of  those  are  participating  in  title  1 and  title  111  of  KSKA  presently*? 

Mr.  Finch.  As  the  chart  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  guessed 
that  it  would  be  approximately  392  districts  in  that  category,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  6.1  million  and  minority  enrollment  of  3.K  million. 
About  90  percent  probably  participate  in  title  I programs  at  this 
point. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Well,  to  what  extent  are  titles  I and  III  im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  to  these  districts  where  we  now  have 
this  operation ? I think  this  would  Ik*  one  factor  where  we  can  make 
a judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  wo  arc  on  the  right  road  here.  I want 
to  be  educated  myself  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  Fixoii.  'I'he  ongoing  study  that  the  Office  of  Education  has 
made  with  regard  to  title  I and  other  coinjicnsatory  programs  will 
be  available  to  this  committee  within  50  days.  There,  are  very  mixed 
views,  as  you  know,  about-  the  effect  of  these  kinds  of  programs  in 
the  educational  community.  So  I don’t  want  to  pass  a judgment  now 
or  say  to  you  that  they  have  been  uniformly  successful.  I think  we 
have  probably  had  an  uneven  jierformance,  depending  very  much 
on  how  the  individual  districts  and  how  the  individual  States  utilize 
those  dollars. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  That  would  really  have  a bind  on  the.  issue 
at  hand,  in  my  judgment. 
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Thank  you  vi* ry  much.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  I'rct.vsKi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hell. 

Mr.  Bki.i..  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  s|K'ak  of  a short  span  for  (his  emergency  program,  isn't  it  true 
that  many  of  these  problems.  particularly  those  at  tie  facto  segregated 
schools,  will  probably  be  with  vs  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Finch.  'rhero  is  no  question  about  it,  Congressman  Hell. 

Mr.  Hki.i,.  I was  wondering  if  we  shouldn’t  be  thinking  of  perhaps  a 
longer  authorization. 

Mr.  Finch.  I think  wc  aic  in  somewhat  uncharted  waters  here.  What 
we  do  know  is  that  under  court  orders  and  under  these  voluntary  plans 
in  these  de  jure  districts  great  progress  has  l>ecn  made.  I think  the  fig- 
ure is  something  like  pretty  close  to  139  districts  in  the  Southern  and 
Border  States.  They  are  the  ones  that  have  the  immediate  sanction  of 
the  court  before  them,  ami  that  is  why  with  tho  first  $150  million  we 
are  t tying  to  address  the  problem  there.  I think  what  wc  will  learn  out 
of  that,  as  wo  move  into  other  categories  in  tho  larger  districts,  will  be 
very  helpful  to  this  committee  in  the  future  in  terms  of  what  kind  of 
long-term  legislat  ion  there  should  be. 

I think  this  together  with  the  National  Institute  that  wo  arc  propos- 
ing where  wc  can  evaluate  what  is  done  with  these  dollars  should  be 
of  great  value  to  tho  Congress  in  terms  of  what  I am  convinced  will 
ha vo  to  Iks  a larger  commitment  to  allow  every  one  of  these  major 
metropolitan  districts  with  great  dc  facto  problems  to  keep  their  door 
ojnm  quite  apart  from  the  quality  of  education. 

Mr.  Hki.i..  Air.  Secretary,  on  jingo  7 of  your  testimony  you  state  that 
“this  could  involve  exchange  of  students  from  different  schools  within 
or  among  school  districts  for  perhaps  1 day  of  classes  a week  or  after- 
noon classes  each  day.”  Some  people  might  interpret  that  as  being  a 
cross  busing  aspect  of  this  bill. 

I wonder  whether  or  not  tho  fact  that  you  call  it  a strictly  voluntary 
aspect  at.  t he  local  level  precludes  that  possibility  ? 

Mr.  Finch.  I think  that  is  a fair  characterization,  Mr.  Boll. 

Mr.  Hki.i..  “That  is  a fair  characterization.”  In  other  words,  it  is  up 
to  the  local  school  districts  to  determine  whether  they  want  to  propose 
busing. 

If  that  sentence  were  recommending  busing  de  facto,  de  jure,  or 
otherwise,  it  would  in  effect  be  recommending  busing  on  a little  dif- 
ferent lwsis  than  a voluntary  one? 

Mr.  Finch.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Vknkmwn.  Mr.  Hell,  in  many  of  these  programs  now  being  con- 
ducted on  a voluntary  basis  by  a school  district,  if  is  not  only  voluntary 
from  the  standpoint  of  tho  district  itself,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  volun- 
tary with  regard  to  the  student.  If  he  wants  to  participate  in  another 
program  in  another  school,  he  can  choose  to  do  that.  And  ! don’t  think 
we  should  put  a connotation  of  cross  busing  on  this  kind  of  a 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Bki.i,.  For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues  on  the  left  side  of  tho 
Chamber,  I think  that  it  is  important.  to  remember  that  you  frequently 
mention  voluntary  assets  or  this;  the  other  side  doesn’t  mention  it 
very  frequently. 
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Mr.  lVoixsKi.  Will  the  colleague  yield  i 
Mr.  Itai.i..  Yes. 

Mr.  Pivixski.  This  all  sounds  very  nice  in  tins  lotimnny  that  it  is 
voluntary,  lmt  when  this  school  hoard  submits  its  voluntary  plan  to 
deal  with  do  facto  segregat ion,  there  is  no  que.-tion  that  theie  are  great 
pressures  [dared  on  them  to  include  busing.  And  so  we  can  u.-e  t lie  word 
•‘voluntary’'  here,  but  if  they  know  what  side  their  broad  is  buttered  on 
they  arc  going  to  be.  forced  into  some  form  of  busing  to  qualify  for 
funds.  And  this  thing  that  I don't  understand  is  how  your  statement  on 
pago  7,  Mr.  Secretary,  squares  with  the  President's  statement  when  lie 
said  that  “provisions  of  transportation  services  for  public  school  stu- 
dents, except  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  lie  construed  to  require  nor 
shall  funds  he  expended  to  establish  or  maintain  the  transportation  of 
students  solely  to  achieve  racial  balance.’’ 

The  President  was  very  clear  in  bis  statement . 

Mr.  Vkxkmax.  So  is  t lie  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  All  the  bill  says  is  that  trans|>ortation  service  for 

Juiblic  students  may  he  provided  except  in  accordance  with  sect  ion  t±?, 
Jeneral  Education  Provisions  Act,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  lie  con- 
strued to  require  the  transportation  of  students  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance.  Nothing  shall  bo  construed  to  require.  Hut  the  colloquy  that 
the  Secretary  has  had  with  Mr.  Hell  puts  a substantially  different  as- 
pect on  this  subject . 

Mr.  Fixcn.  lie  was  talking  about  the  other  kind  of  busing.  That  did 
not  get  to  the  question  of  racial  balance,  ns  I understood  the  question, 
at  all. 

Is  that  correct,  Congressman  ? 

Mr.  Beix.  The  Secretary  is  correct. 

No  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  President’s  message,  there  was  specific  language 
that  would  prohibit  funding  any  kind  of  busing.  And  there  has  l>cen 
publicity  across  the  country  aboiit  the  fact  that,  fiio  legislation  that  we 
nave  before  us  very  pointedly  omits  the  language  that  was  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

Section  6(g)  of  the  President’s  message  reads:  “The  provision  of 
transportation  services  for  public  students,  except  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  bo  construed  to  require  nor  shall  funds  he  expended  to 
establish  or  maifitain  the  transportation  of  students  solely  to  achieve 
racial  balance.” 

I look  at  the  bill  and  that  language  has  been  changed  so  that  it  reads 
merely  that  “nothing  in  this  act  shall  lie  construed  to  require  the 
transportation  of  students  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 

There  is  a very  significant  policy  decision  that  1ms  to  bo  made  winch 
involves  the  fight  that  wc  have  gono  through  each  year  for  at  least 
the  last  5 years  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Where 
docs  the  administration  stand  with  respect  to  that  language  at  this 
point?  Which  side  are  you  on? 

Mr.  Fixch.  I don’t  believe  that  the  language  is  that  signifi- 
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eantly  different.  First  of  all,  wo  do  not  anticipate  that  these  funds  — 

.Mr.  Font).  Let  me  put  it  to  you  another  wav,  Mr.  Secretary.  You 
and  I could  l day  games  all  morning  about  whether  it  is  significant 
or  not,  hut  the  fact  is,  if  the  language  in  the  President's  message 
isn’t  in  the  hill  here  when  it  leaves  this  committee,  somebody  will 
oiler  it  on  the  door.  1 want  to  know  what  stand  you  and  Mr.  Nixon 
are  going  to  take  when  that  question  is  on  the  lhw*r.  Which  side  arc 
you  on? 

Mr.  Fincii.  We  will  not  require,  for  the  use  of  these  dollars  or  under 
the  prescription  we  already  have  from  Congress,  busing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  racial  ha  I a nee. 

Mr.  Foitn.  You  would  not  support  the  language,  in  the  message  of 
the  President  or  you  would  support  it,  if  it  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment i 

Mr.  Finch.  We  supjiort  it. 

Mr.  Folio.  Then  you  would  support  inserting  in  this  hill  a prohibi- 
tion against  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  busing  of  children? 

Mr.  Finch.  Solely  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

Mr.  Vknkmax.  I think  both  section  (1,  the  one  in  the  hill,  and  the 
one  in  President  Nixon's  message  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  and 
that  is  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  could 
not  he  in  violation  of  the  language  in  the  Appropriations  Act,  that  you 
could  not  use  funds  solely  for  the  pui'i>o.so  of  busing  children  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  Foim.  Mr.  Ycncmnn,  in  all  due  respect  to  your  observation,  you 
just  haven't  been  watching  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  last 
5 years.  There  isn’t  a Member  that  isn’t  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
artful  language  that  we  are  dealing  with  here.  We  have  spent  a lot 
of  time  in  this  committee  defending  our  education  bills  against  the 
attacks  of  the  same  people  who  will  now  have  a Held  day  with  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  lull,  and  also  with  the  languagc’of  Mr.  Finch's 
statement— which  can  be  construed  as  Mr.  Hell  construed  it.  And  he 
is  doing  it  kindly.  He  is  one  of  the  friendly  fellows.  Wait  until  you  see 
what  other  Memliers  are  going  to  do  with  that  language. 

We  are  going  to  go  out  of  here  with  a suggestion  that  what  you  have 
here  is  a hillion-and-a-half-dollnr  busing  program.  And  I think  we 
ought  to  lie  responsible  enough  to  clarify  that. 

Mr.  Br.u,.  I f the  gentleman  will  yield,  I might  point  out  (hat  I asked 
this  question  primarily  to  show  my  interpretation  of  it,  and  I so  indi- 
cated in  my  quest  ion.’ My  interpretation  apparently  was  the  same  as 
the  Secretary's. 

Mr.  Finch.  May  1 res|Mind  to  both  of  the  Congressmen,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ? 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  confusion  aliout  how  much  in  the  way 
of  Federal  dollars  has  gone  into  these  districts'  plans  for  pupil-trans- 
portation. Based  on  our  experience,  only  percent  of  the  literally 
hundreds  of  desegregation  plans  approved  by  the  Department  have 
involved  an  increase  in  the  transportation  of  children,  and  those  were 
plans  that  were  initiated  by  the  districts  themselves.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  where  you  get  a breakup  of  the  old  de  jure  systems, 
you  actually  decrease  the  amount  of  busing  1 localise  you  are  avoiding 


f ho  transferring  of  Mark  and  white  hark  and  forth,  you  actually  de- 
crease the  amount  of  busing.  I think  this  is  a very  clear  answer  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Congressman  that  this  is  going  to  In*  a billion  and  a 
half  busing  program. 

Mr.  Font),  I am  not  surest ing  that  it  will  In*.  1 am  anticipating 
that  some  others  will  l>e  suggesting  it. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Secretary,  speeilienlly  on  the  question  of  buying, 
as  you  well  know,  Los  Angeles  is  at  the  present  time  under  court 
order,  local  court  order  to  achieve  racial  balance  based  on  State  guide- 
lines. 

Mr.  Finc  h.  They  did  not  lefer  to  State  guidelines  in  that  dec  ision. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  decision  did  refer  to  State  guidelines  by  the* 
State  Itoard  of  education,  but  I don’t  think  it  is  jwuliuent.  The  fact  is 
that  they  are  under  a court  order  to  achieve  rac  ial  balance,  l-cf  us 
say  that  Los  Angeles  in  trying  (o  do  that  wished  to  traiis|mr!  students 
from  one  school  to  another.  The  county  of  Sacramento  is  using  busing 
very  successfully  to  achieve  racial  balance.  Berkeley  is  doing  likewise. 

Are  you  saying  that  under  this  proposal,  as  you  would  suggest 
adding  the  restriction,  that  these  areas  would  he  precluded  if  they 
desired  to  use  this  fool  in  order  to  achieve  desegregation  i 

Mr.  Finch.  They  would  have  to  achieve  desegregation.  Imt  if  you 
are  talking  about  racial  balance 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  else  is  desegregation  except  racial  balance? 

Mr.  Finch.  There  is  a great  difference,  if  you  take  the  criteria  by 
Judge  Gitfclson,  lie  was  saying  that  you  had  to  come  very  close, 
within  la  percent,  of  requiring  the  same  |>ereenlages  in  every  school 
that  you  had  throughout  (lie  entire  district.  That  required  a maoivc 
inciease  in  the  number  of  buses. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  not  a true  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Vfnkman.  Mr.  Hawkins,  may  I respond  by  saying  that  in  the 
ease  of  the  Berkeley  or  Sacramento— Los  Angeles  is  different,  and 
that  case  is  now  before  the  court  of  appeals,  so  I don't  think  we.  ought 
to  direct  ourselves  to  that  - hut  in  the  Berkeley  or  Sacramento  Mfua- 
tion  this  was  a case  where  a school  district  voluntarily  determined 
that  it  would  like  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  by  transporting  stu- 
dents. I f your  question  is,  if  the  school  district  submits  a project  grant 
that  simply  says  that  “we  want  to  use  the  money  from  this  emergenc  y 
act  for  the  purpose  of  busing  students  to  overcome  rac  ial  imbalance,** 
the  answer  is  that  we  could  not  fund  it  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  my  point,  that  what  you  are  doing,  you  ate 
denying  to  some  districts  their  effort  at  desegregation  in  a hill  which  is 
presumably  to  obtain  school  desegregation.  What  you  are  doing  is, 

{riving  to  some  school  districts  that  are  dragging  their  feet,  who  have 
iad  the  opportunity  for  a decade  to  do  it,  while  denying  it  to  some 
Xorthern  districts  that  would  like  to  use  this  too. 

Mr.  Vknkman.  I am  trying  to  make  the  distinction.  What  I am 
saying  is  that  if  the  proposal  was  solely  for  this  purpose  and  that  is 
the  language  that  was  written,  that  it  was  solely  for  the  purpo-c  of 
eliminating  racial  imbalance,  funds  tltttlcr  (he  act  could  not  he  used. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I am  suggesting  that  in  eliminating  this  added  re- 
striction you  arc  not  giving  consideration  to  those  districts  whic  h may 
need  this* too]  in  order  to  overcome  the  racial  imbalance. 
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Mr.  Yi.xi:.max.  Wo  can't  use  Federal  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Finch.  These  dollars  are  less  than  10  percent  of  the  dollars 
put  uphv  the  educational  system. 

Mr.  Jf.wvKixs.  I think  we  need  to  rename  the  act.  It  certainly  is  not 
to  favor  desegregation,  because  it  isn't  going  to  assist  Los  Angeles  to 
crawl  out  of  its  situation.  If  isn't  going  to  help  the  other  areas  such 
as  Berkeley  or  Sacramento  or  other  districts  that  would  like  to  use 
this  too. 

Mr.  Finch.  They  accomplished  their  purpose  and  did  it  very  well. 

Mr.  IVrixsni.  I want  to  clarify  one  question,  Mr.  Ycnetnan  and 
Mr.  Secretary.  I get  the  feeling  that  this  language  “in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance'’  is  really  a charade  and  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing. became  I can’t  conceive  of  anybody  coining  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  saving,  “I  want  x amount  of  money  to  Inis  youngster? 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance.”  Tn  each  instance  they  arc  goiiig  to  make 
out  a big  case  about  how  this  is  going  to  improve  the  quality  of  eduoa- 
l inn  for  t he  bused  youngsters. 

So  this  is  merely  to  disarm  critics  of  this  legislation  by  saying, 
“Well,  vou  can’t  use  Federal  funds  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  for 
busing.”  But  do  you  know  of  a single  school  superintendent  anywhere 
in  this  country  who  has  ever  come  forth  to  cither  a Stale  agency  or 
a Federal  agency  and  said,  “I  want  money  to  bus  children  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance”?  In  each  instance  hi  the  city  of  Chicago,  my 
city  superintendent  is  busing  youngsters  and  he  would  not  admit  that 
this  is  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  raeial  imbalance.  lie  says  he 
buses  these  youngsters  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  education,* even 
though  he  has  not.  put  one  single  penny  more  into  the  schools  where 
youngsters  arc  being  bused  to  either  maintain  or  improve  the  quality 
(*f  education  for  all  of  the  youngsters. 

So  when  wo  sit  here  and  talk  about  these  magic  words  “overcome 
racial  imbalance.”  1 submit  there  is  charade.  They  don't  mean  any- 
thing. This  bill  does  have  Federal  funds  for  busing,  and  I think  you 
gentleman  ought  tosit  here  and  admit  it. 

Mr.  Finch.  Well,  I think,  given  the  problem  that  nnv  superintend- 
ent lias  and  the  relatively  small  amount  of  Federal  dollars  available, 
be  is  going  to  make  his  tradeoff  between  State  and  local  dollars  in  a 
wav  that  will  allow  him  to  achieve  the  purpose  he  wants. 

And  this  language  is,  I think,  a reflection  of  what  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress was  in  our  Appropriations  Act  and  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
100  Land  that  is  why  the  language  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Foim.  Well,  the  danger  is  that  you  have  an  act  here  that  would 
codify  a percentage  that  constitutes  racial  imbalance,  for  the  first  time. 

You  have  a statute  here  that  specifically  says  when  you  hit  a 
60-percent  population  figure,  something  happens.  When  you  couple 
that  with  racial  imbalance  language  no  matter  what  we  say  here, 
citizens  who  arc  disturbed  by  this  arc  going  to  ask  the  court  not  to 
interpret  what  we  call  “racial  imbalance”  or  “busing  for  improving 
education,”  hut  they  arc  going  to  ask  the  court  to  look  at  the  facts  and 
make  a decision.  State  courts  and  Federal  courts  are  going  to  be  in  a 
whole  new  ballgaine  while  the  samo  school  districts  that  nave  really 
robbed  the  rest  of  the  country  to  pay  for  injustice  to  their  own  citizens 
arc  going  to  continue  doing  it. 
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That  is  one  of  the  areas  that  upsets  us  about  the  whole  piece  of 
legislation.  1 go  further  than  the  chairman.  1 don't  think  the  specific 
language  is  a sham.  I think  the  whole  business  is  a sham.  I think  it  is 
intended  to  create  the  impression  that  this  administration  is  ‘eriou* 
about  wanting  to  move  the  Southern  school  districts  who  have  defied 
the  laws  of  (his  country,  have  defied  the  Constitution,  have  defied  the 
courts,  and  have  defied  the  moral  law  that  we  say  this  count rv  i* 
founded  upon.  Hut  1 believe  the  administration  wants  to  allow  these 
districts  to  continue  their  old  ways  and  at  the  same  lime  give  the  ap- 
pearance to  some  other  people  that  they  are  doing  the  opposite. 

The  President  has  not  asked  for  one  nickel  since  he  has  been  in  office 
to  increase  title  I funding.  Wo  have  had  to  fight  him  every  step  of  the 
way  to  keep  the  program  going. 

Mr.  Qi  ik.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Font).  lie  went  $100  million  below  Johnson. 

Mr.  Quib.  No,  lie  did  not.  lie  asked  for  10  percent  over 

Mr.  Fori*.  Which  is  10  percent  less  than  staying  even  in  par. 

Mr.  Pi’cixsKi.  I will  be  recognizing  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
in  a few  minutes. 

Mr.  Ford.  There  is  no  request  for  money  to  go  to  title  VI.  There 
is  no  request  for  money  to  go  to  tit  !e  1 V. 

Mr.  Fixm.  Yes.  t here  is. 

Mr.  Fori*.  Whv  don't  we  put  the  money  there  instead  of  going 
through  another  fight  for  another  piece  of  civil  rights  legislation'’ 

Mr.  Fixoh.  Because  it  does  not  come  directly  to  the  problem  they 
face  in  this  fall.  Tt  is  part  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Fori*.  Wouldn't  it  be  quicker  to  give  you  the  money  than  to  wait 
until  we  try  to  pass  a piece  of  legislation  like  this? 

Mr.  Vexemax.  Mr.  Ford,  in  the  supplemental  we  asked  for  six 
authorities  to  extend  this  money  so  we  can  get  the  first.  $l.e>0  million  out 
for  September  30.  To  put  all  of  this  money  in  title  IV  places  too  much 
restriction  on  trying  to  solve  the  overall  problems  created  bv  desegre- 
gat  ion. 

Tho  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  give  some  flexibility  to  take  care  of  the 
special  problem.  Funding  it  through  title  I,  which  is  criteria  geared  to 
poverty,  does  not  solve  tho  same  kinds  of  problems  that  you  have  when 
you  have  desegregated  or  racially  isolated  school  districts.  They  are 
two  different  tilings. 

Mr.  Ford.  Except  that  you  don’t  treat  racial  isolation  the  same  way 
every  place  in  tho  country.* 

Mr.  Vexemax.  That  is  correct,  we  don’t . 

Mr.  Ford.  You  continue  aid  for  a school  district  in  the  South  that 
has  said,  “The  devil  to  the  Constitution,  the  devil  with  the  Supremo 
Court,  the  devil  with  everybody.  We  are  going  to  go  out  and  create  a 
private  school  system.  We  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  defy 
the  law.” 

In  fact,  even  Governors  are  stepping  forward  and  saying,  “Defy  the 
law”  at  a time  that-  people  all  over  the  country  arc  criticizing  young 
people  for  the  same  sort  of  conduct.  We  are  going  to  go  into  that*  State 
and  count  their  kids  twice,  the  same  districts  that  we  nave  had  to  drag 
kicking  and  screaming  to  tho  courthouse  door. 
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Mr.  Vkxkmax.  Wo  arc  not-  going  to  ooiinl  thorn  at  all  if  they  fight 
the  law. 

Mr.  Finch.  If  they  are  discriminating,  they  are  not  eligible. 

Mr.  Fom».  As  I lead  the  statement  here  and  the  hill  itself,  it  would 
provide  that  any  district  that  is  under  a court  order  to  take  action 

Mr.  Vknkman.  And  is  desegregated. 

Mr.  Fom>.  You  don't  have  any  provision  in  this  hill  that  tells,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  at  what  point  they  heroine  a desegregated  district. 

Mr.  Finch.  And  we  say,  “And  is  implementing  that  court  order." 

1 low  much  more  precise  can  we  lie  ? 

Mr.  Foim.  Let  me  ask  you  how  you  would  feel  if  we  put  amendments 
in  the  hill  to  spell  out  what  kind  of  districts  should  not  get  the  money  ? 

I would  like  to  go  over  some  of  the  suggestions  that  have  come  to  mv 
attent  ion  and  see  how  you  react  to  them. 

Some  people  feel,  and  1 think  I agree  with  them,  that  we  should 
exclude  any  school  district  operating  under  a freedom  of  choice  plan. 
How  would  you  feel  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Vknkman.  You  mean  a court -approved  freedom  of  choice  plan? 
The  others  are  unconstitutional.  The  court  has  already  ruled  on  that. 

Mr.  Foim.  I/U's  say  that  we  have  a district  that  is  either  operating 
pursuant  to  title  Vr’or  court  order  with  a freedom  oLchoirc  plan.  In 
considering  their  application,  wlmt  impact  should  their  use  of  a free- 
dom of  choice  plan  have  on  eligibility  for  funds  under  this  hill  ? 

Mr.  W.nf.max.  I don’t  think  they  have  one. 

Mr.  Finch.  I don't  think  there  is  a single  school  district  where  that 
situation  would  exist. 

Mr.  Foim.  How  about  a school  district  where  State  and  local  fund 
allocations  or  millage  have  lioen  decreased  in  the  last  few  years  where, 
in  ell’eet,  the  State  and  local  etl’orrs  to  support  the  public  schools  have 
decreased  at  almost  the  same  ratio  as  the  efforts  to  create  a private 
school  system  outside  of  the  public  school  system  have  increased. 

Mr.  Finch.  I think  that  should  l>o  handled  by  regulation  or  if  the 
Congress  chose  to  write  that  in.  I think  that  should  lie  in  there. 

We  don't  want  io  see  any  district  or  any  State  backing  off  because 
of  this  very  limited  amount  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Vr.xKMAN.  1 believe  it  would  be  the  same  type  of  principle  that 
we  have  under  title  1,  Mr.  Ford.  If  you  want  to  write  it  in  the  bill, 
I think  it  would  bo  perfectly  acceptable  to  say  you  cannot  use  these 
as  substitute  funds  for  State  funds  presently  going  into  the  district. 

Mr.  Foim.  Now  that  brings  up  another  point.  What  about  a school 
district  that  has  refused  to  take  title  I funds  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
minority  students  or  the  deprived  students  because  they  don't  want  to 
get  involved  in  compliance?  Would  we  give  them  money  under  this 
program  if  tliev  ait*  not  now  taking  their  title  I money  ? 

Mr.  Fi  ncii.1  don't  think  in  every  case  you  would  have  to  have  ap- 
proval of  title,  I as  n condition  precedent  to  acceptance  of  this  be- 
cause again  we  are  using  a different  criterion.  One  goes  to  poverty 
and  the  other  goes  to  the  problem  of  racial  impaction.  So  I won't 
lock  the  t wo  together. 

Mr.  Foim.  No,  but  if  a school  district  qualities  for  funds  under 
title  I and  refuses  to  use  the  funds,  should  we  then  give  them  Fed- 
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oral  funds  under  a law  ostensibly  sot  up  to  help  desegregate  when  the 
reason  for  not  taking  the  other  funds  is  that  they  don't  want  to  deseg- 
regate, 

Mr.  Fixru.  I just  can’t  conceive  of  that  situation  existing.  1 am  try- 
ing to  think  of  all  of  the  practical  examples  we  have  had  to  live  with 
over  a year  and  a half  ami  1 don’t  see  it  even  though  we  are  talking 
about  apples  and  oranges  in  terms  of  what  title  I is  directed  to.  which 
is  economically  disadvantaged  and  oppressed  to  the  problem  of  racial 
impaction.  They  are  intertwined,  but  you  have  legislation  which  spells 
out  different  purposes. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Quie? 

Mr.  Qimk.  Mr.  C'hairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  peculiar  that  any 
school  district  would  refuse  title  I funds  I treatise  they  have  too  few 
schoolchildren,  liecause  they  don’t  want  to  go  through  all  of  the  paper- 
work, that  that  should  have  any  impact  on  this  legislation.  If  they 
refuse  title  I funds  because  they  don’t  want  to  comply  with  the  Civ!1 
Rights  Act,  then  they  would  not  he  eligible  for  this. 

When  I hear  the  talk  aland  taking  money  out  of  every  program, 
if  we  expend  moneys  out  of  KSKA  in  order  for  schools  to  take  care 
of  desegregation  plans,  you  would  have  to  fund  every  school  di-tri<  t 
in  the  I’nited  States  liecause  that  is  under  entitlement  formula.'. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  object  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  administration  is  going 
to  administer  this  program  when  they  fought  so  hard  to  prevent  l in- 
states to  assume  the  responsibility  on  title  III  of  KSKA.  It  seems  to 
me  they  ought  to  embrace  this  or  maybe  it  makes  a di  Heroine  which 
party  is  administering  the  program. 

In  fact,  I think  you  arc  going  to  have  some  difficulty  in  $150  million 
that  you  are  asking  for  from  present  authority,  and  that  $100  million 
of  that  will  come  from  the  Kconomic  Opportunity  Act.  lint  here  it 
will  he  easier  to  change  in  an  appropriation  bill  ilie  earmarking  of 
the  funds  that  the  administration  never  wanted  in  the  lirst  place  than 
it  would  be  to  change  the  formula  of  title  I of  KSKA  if  you  sagged 
that  you  ought  to  take  it  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Vkxkmax.  Mr.  Quie,  could  I clarify  one  point  with  regard  to 
$150  million.  We  are  not  taking  $150  million  from  OKO.  1 apj>eared 
lieforo  the  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  ami  Supplementals  and  asked 
for  $150  million  in  addition.  What  we  are  asking  for  is  authority  to 
expend  $150  million  roughly  through  OKO  authority  so  we  would 
have  flexibility  to  take  care  of  the  kinds  of  programs  that  this  hill 
attempts  to  take  care  of  by  giving  the  authority  here. 

The  reason  we  had  to  do  that  is  lieeau.se  we  have  nearlv  a thousand 
districts  that  will  be  required  to  desegregate  for  the  first  tune  this  fall. 
There  was  some  concern  that  this  legislation  giving  this  broad  author- 
ity would  not  be  enacted  prior  to  that  time.  That  is  the  reason  we 
went  up  for  $150  million  supplemental  using  six  authorities,  live  of 
which  we  have  control  over  in  1 1 KW  and  OKO  authority  which  gives 
us  flexibility  to  do  remodeling,  for  example,  and  some  of  the  other 
things. 

We  can  use  title  IV  for  teacher  training  and  university  centers  and 
institutes  and  this  type  of  thing.  We  are  attempting  to  accomplish 
through  existing  authority  those  programs  on  a temjiorary  basis. 
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Mr.  Qni:.  If  the  Congress  wanted  to  take  the  money  all  from  this 
authority,  al*  we  would  have  to  do  is  to  pass  this  legislation  fast 
enough  so  yon  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Fixcir.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Quik.  T think  your  assumption  is  correct  that  Congress  doesn’t 
move  that  fast. 

.Mr.  Pccixski.  Will  you  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  Quit:.  Yes. 

Mr.  PrcixSKi.  Aren’t  you  fearful  that  if  you  tried  to  legislate  on 
that  appropriations  bill,  you  are  going  to  lie  shot  down  on  a point  of 
order f I don’t  think  you  are  going  to  get  past  the  House.  Unless  you 
go  through  something  like  this  bill,  I don’t  sec  how  you  can  do  this 
under  the.  title  of  OHO.  You  are  going  to  distribute  1 lint  $150  million 
on  the  basic,  allotment  formula  in  the  present  act. 

Mr.  Vkxkhax.  That  is  the  reason  for  OHO,  Mr.  Chairman.  I believe 
the  Director  of  OHO  has  sufficient  flexibility  to  expend  funds  for 
theso  purposes. 

Mr.  PrcixSKi.  T think  you  will  find  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Qtm:.  lie  has  substantial  flexibility,  but  you  have  a means  of 
securing  this  in  the  legislative  process  and  we  have  passed  the.  bill 
out  of  appriations  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  can  pass  any  language 
they  want  to  without  worrying  about  germaneness  of  their  amend- 
ment. Then  they  send  it  back  to  conference  and  the  germaneness  ride 
of  (he  House,  does  not  apply  ally  more. 

So  you  have  a way  of  changing  that  providing  you  can  get  a ma- 
jority vote  over  in  the  Senate  for  it,  but  nobody  can  make  a point  of 
order  on  it  now.  So  I think  you  have  figured  that  one  out  properly. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  formula  and  how  it  is  going  to  operate. 

T understand  that  two-thirds  of  the  money  will  be  allocated  among 
the  States.  When  it  goes  to  the  State,  there  is  no  allocation  or  entitle- 
ment to  a school  district.  How  arc  you  going  to  make  the  decision  be- 
tween the  various  school  districts  of  a State,  because  I doubt  espe- 
cially in  this  first  year  there  will  be  enough  money  to  fund  the  imple- 
mentation of  all  the  desegregation  plans  that  me  in  those  17  Southern 
and  border  States. 

Mr.  Hixcii.  He  fore  you  came  in.  Congressman  Quie,  we  had  Dr. 
Anrig  explain  that  we  would  be  taking  our  people  into  the  field  and 
working  with  them  on  the  merits  of  that  application  and  how  it 
related  to  the  other  districts  within  the  State.  They  will  work  with 
local  bodies  and  get  their  input.  There  is  no  veto  over  a school  board 
in  submitting  its  application  under  this  plan. 

Mr.  Qrn:.  Hut  if  you  do  have  mom  applications  than  you  can  fund, 
you  have  the  extra  third  that  you  can  help  them  additionally,  I know, 
hut  you  probably  won’t  have  enough  money  to  go  around.  I was 
wondering  what  kind  of  priorities  you  am  going  to  set  up. 

Mr.  Vkxkmax.  This  is  not.  unique.  Wo  do  this  under  all  other  dis- 
cretionary funds  that  we  do  appropriate  for  project  grants.  The  prior- 
ities, of  course,  would  bo  established  upon  the  quality  of  the  project 
proposal  and  ns  it  relates  to  the  basic  criteria  that  would  bo  sot-  out 
for  submitting  the  proposal.  In  other  words,  if  it  meets  tho  priorities. 

I don’t  think  wo  should  attempt  to  leave  the  impression  here  that 
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every  one  of  the  thousand  school  districts  in  (he  South  is  going  to  <M 
their  share  of  this  on  a formula  basis.  It  depends  on  whether  or  not  they 
do,  in  fact. 

Mr.  Qvik.  How  about  the  snood  at  which  they  make  their  applica- 
tion? ’Will  the  ones  who  get  theirs  in  first  and  processed  lir-t  have  a 
good  chance  of  getting  theirs  approved  before  the  ones  that  are  slower? 

Mr.  Fixrn.  Asa  practical  matter  that  might  haj>pon  in  some  cases. 
We  wotdd  try  to  have  all  of  the  applications  before  us  and  use  the 
criteria  that  we  have  talked  about. 

Mr.  Vkxkmax.  They  would  still  have  to  haw  approvahle  *uupn>a!s. 
If  they  come  up  with  a lousy  proposal,  if  it  is  the  first  one  in,  we  ran 
still  turn  it  down  and  would  turn  it  down. 

Mr.  Qru:.  1 would  expert  there  will  1 >e  more  approvahle  propo>al< 
than  von  can  fund.  Would  you  set  up  a priority  lot  -othe  next  fiscal 
year tliey  rould  expert  togct'theirs  funded  ' 

I know  some  agencies  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Axttni.  Yes,  sir:  I think,  Mr.  Qtiie,  you  make  nut  a wry  g<m,| 
point  here.  The  Secret  ary  in  his  statement  said  he  knew  thi<  money 
was  not  going  to  he  enough  to  handle  adequately  all  of  the  needs  of 
all  of  the  districts.  Certainly  the  I op  priority  would  go  to  those  dis- 
tricts which  are  most  under  pressure  to  desegregate  a^  of  next 
Septemlier. 

That  will  lie  one  of  our  priority  standards:  Serve*  first  those  that 
have  the  most  immediate  problem.  Second,  tho>e  that  aie  st i!l  in 
the  process  of  desegregation,  hut  have  already  gone  thiough  the  initial 
phase.  Third,  the  racially  impacted  group.  So  there  would  he  a setting 
of  priority  in  terms  of  the  categories  that  we  have  before  u<  that  would 
help  us  somewhat.  Then  we  would  also  have  to  take  a look  at  the 
capacity  of  the  district  to  help  itself  mow  than  it  has;  that  would 
he  part  of  the  initial  review  process. 

Mr.  Qrn:.  Do  you  have  your  regulations  and  guidelines  worked  out 
yet  of  what  you  would  do  if  we  enacted  the  legislation  as  is' 

Mr.  Axiihi.  No,  sir;  we  didn't  want  to  presume  to  step  ahead  of  the 
Congress  on  that  point.  We  tut*  drafting  tentative  program  criteria  for 
Slot)  million  and  have  submitted  copies  of  that  to  the  supplemental 
committee. 

Mr.  Kixni.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record,  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  IVnxsKi.  That  information  will  lie  included  in  flu*  record  at 
this  point. 

(Tlie  information  referred  to  follows;) 

llftsn.Aiioxs  |-ok  Kvi-kmuh  uk  ok  Si r»o  Mil  iioy  Amtm'iu.v r i<».\*  St  in  hi. 

IlKSKOUKtiATION 

Tlie  Oflhv  of  Kducuthm  Appropriation^  Aft.  which  contains  Hi-  S 1 50  mlHino 
request  for  funds  to  implement  school  desegregation,  Inis  not  In  mi  r*  j'Oiicd  from 
conference.  l’|>on  completion  of  action  l»y  tlie  conference  committee.  and  f «>n- 
tingent  u|n>n  tin*  approval  of  tlie  appropriation  miue*t.  tlie  I hf;u tnu  * ■?  ' 

Health.  Kducatlon  aucl  Welfare  will  submit  the  regulations  governing  the  * 
penditurc  of  those  funds  for  the  hearing  record. 

<Xorr.  -The  draft  guidelines  were  inserted  in  the  hearing  record  of  .Inn*-  15 
l»y  Mr.  I’ueinski. ) 

Mr.  Qim:.  I expect  that  it  will  1k>  helpful  to  the  schools.  One  of  the 
problems  is  that  if  Congress  finally  appropriates  the  money  ami  you 
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soiul  otif  the  information  to  tlio  school  district.  they  have  :{0  days  to 
got  t licit*  programs  ivadv.  Also  wo  in  tin*  Congress  anticipate  that 
if  will  lx-  administered  a certain  way  and  we  lind  out  after  we  pet 
tin*  flap  from  the  guidelines  that  it  isn’t  administered  that  way. 

I for  one  and  I know  that  the  chairman  of  the  sulieommUtce  is 
another  one  who  would  like  to  see  that  information  on  the  guidelines 
and  regulations  !>efore  the  hill  is  approved. 

Mr.  I)ki.i,knh.\ok.  Would  von  yield  fora  moment? 

Mr.  Quik.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dn.i.KNii.xcK.  On  this  idea  of  priorities,  it  is  clear  that  on  pages 
II  and  12  of  the  hill  there  is  specific  language  of  priorities.  The  hill 
indicates  that  in  determining  whether  to  make  any  grant  you  will 
“take  into  account  criteria  you  deem  pertinent  including***,’’  and 
here  you  specifically  spell  out  relative  need  for  assistance  with  ampli- 
fying language  and  promising  the  degree  to  which  it  is  likely  to  effect 
decrease  in  amount  available  in  relation  to  applications  pending. 

So  there  are  certain  other  specifics  that  arc  spelled  out  in  the  legisla- 
tion and  I assume.  Dr.  Anrig.  that  you  are  amplifying  on  that  in  what 
you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Ammo.  That  is  correct.  Congressman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Quik.  f.e<  me  ask  you  about  tne  programs  that  are  in  category  2. 
You  list  it  more  specifically  in  your  testimony.  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
programs  that  you  would  help  fund  in  category  1,  but  you  aren’t  that 
specific  in  category  2.  Arc  we  to  assume  that* the  same  type  of  pro- 
grams would  l>e  available  for  funding  in  category  2 as  in  category  1? 

Mr.  Fistii.  That  is  correct  and  category  3 as  well. 

Mr.  Quik.  Wlmt  alxnd  the  transportation  part  which  is  going  to 
be  the  toughest  part  of  our  consideration  of  this  legislation  ? Will  you 
deal  with  the  necessity  of  transportation  the  same  in  category  2 and 
category  !1  as  in  category  1,  ami  T point  this  out  liecauso  in  category  1. 
they  are  under  a court  order,  a number  of  them,  and  for  some  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  transportation. 

They  provided  transportation  to  keep  their  schools  segregated  be- 
fore so  you  can  hardly  expect  them  to  get  rid  of  transportation  in 
order  to'  have  them  integrated. 

Mr.  Fincii.  We  would  treat  them  equally  with  the  same  standard, 
as  we  discussed  earlier  in  the  testimony,  in  all  three  categories. 

Mr.  Quit:.  Isn’t  it  a possibility,  then,  in  de  facto  segregated  schools, 
since  one  of  the  main  priorities  is  to  provide  a Iwtter  racial  balance, 
you  didn’t  put  it  that  way,  did  you,  but  in  elfcct  that  is  what  one  of 
the  priorities  is  to  at  least  give  them  an  opportunity  to  share,  to 
reduce  the  racial  isolation?  Likely  to  decerase  racial  isolation? 

I ' rider  your  suggestion  here,  one  of  the  l>ost  ways  to  do  that,  of 
course,  is  to  move  Kids  from  one  school  to  another  so  they  can  have  some 
association  with  them.  Don’t  we  have  the  possibilities  that  most  of  this 
money  could  go  for  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Fincii.  I would  think  not,  Congressman.  Again  we  have  that 
language  inherited  from  the  1 001  act  and  the  appropriations  bill. 
These  funds  could  not  he  used  solely  to  achieve  racial  balance.  It  is 
possible  that  a small  percentage,  as  I indicated  in  the  earlier  testimony, 
could  lie  made  available,  which  in  turn  might  allow  them  to  use  other 
dollars.  State  and  local  dollars  to  pay  for  the  hulk  of  transportation 
services  i f t hev  were  necessary. 
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t lbit  as  wo  view  it,  and  under  the  decisions  of  tin tin  and  what 

Congress  lias  told  us,  von  have  these  very  severe  constraints  with  regard 
to  very  much  of  this  money  going  for  the  purpose  of  using  buying 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial  hahtnce. 

•Mr.  Qrn:.  I would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that  I knew  of  your 
preference  for  the  language  on  section  <»(•:>.  that  von  have  now’ rec- 
ommended a chancre  before  I introduced  the  hill  and' seemed  the  a»i.-t 
mice  of  some  of  my  colleagues  in  introducin'.'  the  hill.  I ju-t  fed  tm-elf 
that  you  ought  to  leave  the  question  of  transportation  to  the  local 
schools  and  that  is  what  we  did  in  the  authorization  in  previous  years, 
hut  the  appropriation  language,  in  oiled,  has  prevented  the  use  of 
money  even  though  it  was  voluntarily  desirable  on  the  p m of  the  local 
schools  for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance. 

So  you  had  the  appropriations  language.  I imagine  that  the  Con- 
gress will  again  take  that  action  despite  anythin"  that  we  mi'dit 
do  here  in  the  authorization  legislation,  even  if  we  kept  the  language 
as  it  was  written  in  the  hill  that  I introduced  rather  than  as  you  prefer 
to  have  it.  ‘ 1 

What  would  lie  the  effect  if  we  went  even  further  than  von  recom- 
mend and  provided  that  none  of  the  funds  could  be  u<ed  for  trail'- 
port  at  ion,  could  he  used  for  everything  else  hut  could  not  Ik*  used  for 
transportation?  Would  't  cause  you  any  problems? 

Mr.  Finch.  1 tliiiik  administratively,' ves,  sir.  It  would  create  dilli 
culttes  particularly  in  categories  2 and  *3,  where  school  districts  arc 
not  faced  with  the  court  order  situation  but  are  moving  out  in  the 
de.  facto  situation. 

Mr.  Qru:.  As  was  pointed  out  either  liv  yourself  or  someone  else, 
the  local  schools  usually  adjust  their  own*  funds  with  the  Federal 
funds  and  if  they  continue  to  use  Federal  funds  for  it,  they  would 
piobablv  find  local  funds  for  fbaf  and  put  loss  local  funds  into  tlio^e 
oilier  programs. 

I am  wondering  if  that  was  the  final  decision  of  the  Congress,  if  it 
would  cause  some  difficulty  and  von  sav  that  it  would  .-ause  ^ome  f(„- 
you. 

Ix*t  me  ask,  then,  as  far  as  the  category  2 program,  would  you 
he.  pushing  at  all  to  move  away  from  neighborhood  schools  ip  ihi- 
eoncept?  f know  category  :i  von  enirt,  because  already  the  schools 
have  so  many  minority  children  that  it  would  he  pretty  hard  to  do 
any  kind  of  a mix  and  get  an  integrated  situation. 

Rut  in  the  ease  of  category  2,  could  this  he  construed  as  an  effort 
to  move  away  from  neighborhood  schools? 

Mr.  Vkxbmax.  No. 

Mi.  I'lxiii.  I doivt  think  so.  Tf  that  is  what  the  district  wants  to 
fake  this  action,  to  affect  one  school  in  the  second  category,  that  is 
again  their  option.  We  are  not  frying  to  push  them  either  wav  on  that. 

Mr.  Qru:.  Have  you  consulted  with  l)r.  James  Colen about  thi- 

program  ? 

Mi*.  Finch.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Qfif.  Does  lie  support  it  the  way  it  was  written  ? 

Mr.  Finch.  Yes,  and  no  will  bo  testifying. 

Mr.  Qcik.  I will  ask  some  of  these  questions  of  him,  became  lie  lias 
boon  involved  in  this  in  his  research  pi*ogram. 
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Thank  you  for  your  excellent  statement  and  developing  a good 
program.  ' 

Mr.  Puci.nski.  Mr.  Dcllcnbackl 

Afr.  Dki.i.bnback.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Air.  Secretary,  under  the  allocation  formula  as  set  forth  on  page 
4,  you  talk  in  terms  of  adjusted  number  of  minority  group  children 
and  then  you  go  down  and  define  that  and  talk  about  carrying  out  a 
plan  of  desegregation  pursuant  to  final  order  of  a U.S.  court. 

I am  a little  bit  concerned  about  the  fact  that  in  some  instances 
the  plan  of  desegregation  is  under  State  court  order  in  the  United 
States  rather  than  under  a Federal  court  order.  I see  a road  nround 
in  that  if  you  have  a State  court  order  ordering  the  plan  of  desegre- 
gation, you  can  come  back  around  the  Horn  and  come  in  under  title 
VI  of  tlio  Civil  Rights  Act.  Why  pin  it  down  to  the  U.S.  court  instead 
of  staying  with  a plan  of  desegregation  pursuant  to  a final  order  of 
the  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  et  cetera  ? 

Air.  Vknkmax.  Air.  Dcllcnback.  the  only  way  that  a district  under 
State  court  order  would  be  entitled  to  double-counting  would  be  if 
that  State  court  ordered  a plan  that  was  approved  by  title  VI.  It 
would  have  to  be  a plan  that  was  approved  in  conformity  with  title  VI. 

Logically  this  would  bo  the  case  because  in  order  to' bo  eligible  for 
l itlo  I,  it  would  have  to  be  that  kind  of  plan. 

Afr.  Dkm.bnuack.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  a State  court  involved, 
Air.  Secretary,  that  you  have  to  circle  around  and  in  effect,  reach  it 
under  the  (l>)  point  of  this  rather  than  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  W bile  it  may  bo  implicit  that  they  must  bo  in  compliance 
witli  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  if  it  is  a Federal  court  older, 
you  make  it  an  expression  if  it  is  a State  court  order. 

Why  can  it  not  bo  a case  of  pursuant  to  a court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  1 

Air.  Finch.  We  have  the  problem  of  areas  where  the  courts  have 
not  spoken  and  in  that  case  we  would  fund  subject  to  that  being 
changed  in  the  Federal  court. 

Mr.  Dki.i.bxuack.  Would  you  see  any  difficult v if  on  page  I,  line  0 
of  the  bill,  we  were  to  strike  the  words  “United  States,  ■ so  it  wou’d 
read"*  * * pursuant  toa  final  order  of  a court”  and  we  can  add  ampli- 
fying language  of  a ••omjK'tent  jurisdiction  or  the  like,  if  we  need  I The 
way  it  is  now.  there  is  a distinction  that  I really  must  confess  I don’t 
quite  understand.  What  is  the  importance  of  saying  if  it  is  a Federal 
court,  we  go  one  way;  if  it  is  a State  court,  we  go  an  entirely  different 
way  to  get  back  to  the  same  results  i 

Mr.  Finch.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  President’s  statement  was 
to  jmint  up  the  fact  that  the  Federal  court,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
particularly,  had  not  addressed  itself  to  any  of  these  problems.  If  we 
are  confronted  with  a situation  where  a Federal  circuit  court  in  one 
area  has  laid  down  one  criterion  and  a State  court  in  an  adjacent  State 
has  laid  down  another,  we  feel  we  ha\e  to  go  bv  the  Federal  court. 

Afr.  Dki.i.kxiiack.  I don’t  see  it  as  a contradiction.  All  I am  trying 
to  understand,  is  it  not  perfectly  in  order  to  adhere  to  a plan  to  say  that 
it  qualifies  a district  if  the  plan  that  they  are  carrying  out  has  been 
laid  down  in  accordance  with  a California  decision  or  some  other 
State  court  decision  and  in  that  situation  it  was  not  a Federal  court 
that  they  brought  the  pleadings  in. 
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Shouldn’t  (hut  also  qualify  ? 

Mr.  Finch.  We  would  get  into  a serious  legal  problem  with  respect 
to  the  State  court’s  deciding  how  Federal  funds  would  l>e  disbursed,  if 
we  related  it  back  to  the  problem  but  1 put  where  the  State  court  in 
ono  jurisdiction  says  something  about  the  de  facto  area  where  the  Su- 
premo Court  has  not  yet  spoken,  while  a circuit  court  in  another  part 
of  the  country  in  an  adjacent  jurisdiction  lay  down  another  criterion. 

We  would  like  to  pursue  this,  but  the  reason  we  proposed  the  c\i-t  - 
ing  language  was  the  problem  1 was  raising-  that  we  might  have  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  when  we  were  confronted  with  different  court 
decisions. 

Mr.  Font).  Unless  you  do  what  Mr.  Dellenbaek  has  suggested.  i>n't  it 
true  that  to  carry  the  Los  Angeles  case  out,  Los  Angeles  could  not  ho 
double-counted  because  you  have  a State  court  order  there  i 

If  the  Los  Angeles  officials  were  really  as  recalcitrant  ns  some  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  been  and  they  played  the  game  out 
to  the  limit  and  ultimately  came  up  with  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  they  delayed  that  long  and  they  went  the  whole  route  and 
exhausted  their  remedy  all  the  way  through  the  Supreme  Court,  at 
(hat  point  they  would  be  rewarded  financially  under  formula  because 
it  would  then  bare  been  the  Supreme  Court  tliat  finally  confirmed  tin* 
action  of  tho  original  St  ate  court. 

If  they  arc  the  kind  of  community  that  says,  "All  right,  we  will 
abide  by  what  the  court  said,  we  are  not  going  to  try  this  all  the  way 
up  the  line.”  they  are  going  to  lose  out  as  a result  of  (his.  That  is 
one  example  of  how  maybe  unintentionally,  the  way  you  have  the 
formula  set  up  would  reward  those  who  drag  their  feet  the  most  and 
the  longest  at  the  expense  of  those  who  decide  to  comply. 

Mr.  Finch.  Hopefully,  Congressman,  they  would  come  hack  to  us 
under  category  2 and  we  could  provide  them  funding  on  tliat  basis. 

Mr.  Foim.  Also  (hero  is  a problem  that  already  some  civil  rights 
people  have  noticed  in  this,  that  you  can  look  at  a map  of  the  Cniled 
States  and  it  is  predictable  that  you  will  not  find  a court  at  the  State 
level  or  a State  court  in  some  1 1 States  at  least  that  has  over  entered 
any  order  of  compliance.  Von  will  find  all  of  the  State  court  orders 
geographically  located  pretty  much  north  of  the  Mason- Dixon  line 
and  it  ojiens  tip  once  again  this  legislation  to  the  suggestion  that  by 
making  the  distinct  ion  Tietweon  the  Federal  court  decisions  and  State 
court  decisions,  you  are  going  to  playing  with  n different  sot  of  rules 
in  the  part  of  the  country  that  has  provided  the  most  resistance  to  the 
whole  concept  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Df.i.i.kniiack.  Wc  can  pursue  that  one  further.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  grateful  that  you  have  recognized  me  apparently  out  of  order  and 
before  I yield  so  wc  can  liecome  more  disproportionate  in  time,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  seniority,  may  I yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion to  my  colleague  from  .Minnesota. 

Mr.  Quif.  Along  this  lino  of  the  categories  that  each  of  the*  States  fit 
into,  I have  noted  that  under  the  fable  submitted  by  Mr.  Mo  Lane,  that 
some  of  the  States  fit  evidently  entirely  in  category  1 and  not  in  cate- 
gory 2 and  other  States  fit  in  categories  2 and  3 and  not  in  category  1. 

There  are  States  like  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  iind 
"West  Virginia  that  fit  in  both.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  conceive  that 
Tennessee  has  no  de  facto  segregatimi  or  ( i corgi  a or  some  of  the  other 
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Stales.  In  fart,  when  the  Southern  States  integrate  their  do  jure 
segregated  sehool  districts,  they  are  pretty  well  integrated.  Hut  they 
have,  the  problem  of  dr  facto  desegregation  as  Northern  States  do  in 
their  cities. 

In  Hirmingham.  Alabama;  Atlanta,  fleorgia — and  you  see  the  same 
things  occurring  there.  Why  aren’t  there  any,  say.  Georgia  school  dis- 
t ricts  in  category  2 and  if  they  aren’t  now,  how  long  will  it  take  Ik* fore 
some  of  them  do'  Kven  De  Kalb  (Vanity,  which  is  right  outside  of 
Atlanta,  had  one  of  its  schools  which  is  either  just  about  category  *2 
now  or  else  it  will  Ik*  in  another  year. 

Mr.  Finch.  We  have  had  a difficult  time  in  assessing  the  voluntary 
plans,  Congressman  Quie.  This  has  been  part  of  the  problem  in  mak- 
ing the  count.  It  is  very  clear  where  we  have  court  orders,  but  we 
have  in  progress  in  the  various  stages  of  negotiations  what  we  hope 
will  become  voluntary  plans. 

We  erred  on  the  conservative  side  in  these  figures,  and  I can’t  s|>eak 
with  that  much  certainty  about  the  precise  figures  we  listed  here. 

Mr.  McI/ANk.  Congressman  Quie,  I think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that,  as  the  Secretary  has  said,  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  cate- 
gory 2 and  category  3,  is  err  on  the  conservative  side.  These  arc  the 
ones,  we  have  been  able  to  count  that  are  the  voluntary  districts  which 
fall  within  the  criteria  that  we  have  established:  50  percent,  or 
10,000  students  in  the.  ease  of  category  .‘I,  and  50  percent  in  category  2. 

Yon  tm*.  correct.  In  Tennessee,  and  a number  of  other  States  there 
are  a number  of  de  facto  segregated  districts.  As  1 pointed  out  when 
I presented  these  tables,  the  zeros  here  are  not  quite  true  inasmuch 
as  we  have  no  idea  at  this  point  how  many  de  facto  districts  are  in 
fact  eligible. 

They  will  come  forward  on  that  and  show  that  they  are  in  compli- 
ance of  one  type  or  another. 

Mr.  Qrir.  So  the  listing  in  categories  2 and  3 are  not  just  those 
who  have  some  schools  with  60  percent  or  more  minority  in  a school 
or  as  category  3 some  school  districts  that  have  50  percent  or  more 
minority  in  the  sehool  district  or  10,000  or  more,  but  rather,  those 
who  you  expect  will  come  in  with  a voluntary  plan. 

Mr.  Fincii.  Under  those,  and  then  if  they  come  under  1 or  2,  we 
assume  they  will  become  zero  under  category  3. 

Mr.  Qrii:.  Thank  von. 

Mr.  Finch.  Mr.  (Nliairman,  would  you  want  to  give  us  some  indi- 
cation of  what  your  timetable  is  and  when  you  want  us  back  and 
so  on  { 

Mr.  IV oi  xski.  1 think  we  can  probably  conclude  with  the  morning 
session. 

Mr.  Finch.  We  are  at  your  pleasure. 

Mr.  IYcinnki.  We  caii  get  to  Mr.  Hawkins  and  wc  are  not  sure. 
1 would  say  that  we  will  go  to  the  first  quorum  call  anyhow  and 
play  it  by  ear. 

Mr.  Hawkins ! 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  of  us  are  desperately  trying  to 
understand  the  reason  for  this  proposal.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  l>c 
anything  new  in  it  and  yet  apparently  there  is  some  thinking  behind 
it  that  it  is  badly  needed  in  some  emergency  or  special  situations. 


1 wonder  if  you  would  ehuifv  a little  !>;i  \\ li \ it  U nr.v>*arv  to 
draft  a new  proposal  rather  than  use  existing  legislation  whiefi  seem- 
to  be  broad  enough  to  cover  all  of  the  situations  outlined  in  this  par 
ticular  proposal. 

Mr.  Finch.  (Congressman,  it  was  just  our  oom  lusion  that  the  < ate- 
gorieal  programs  now  on  the  hooks  would  lx>  too  thinly  spivatl  to  1h* 
used  in  these  eases,  particularly  category  l and  category  *J.  We  seek 
to  concentrate  the  funds  in  areas  with  particularly  acute  problems, 
and  from  that  experience,  es  we  move  from  - 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I assume  from  that  you  are  talking  about  ilm-e  dis 
t riots  who  have  been  dragging  their  feet. 

Mr.  Finch,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  specific  districts  other  than  those  who  have 
been  dragging  their  feet  have  not  been  complying  with  the  law  that 
you  pro[)osc  to  assist  i 

' Mr.  Finch.  Those  that  have  been  trying  ns  far  as  2 years  afro.  Some 
of  (hose  districts  have  had  substantial  problems  in  making  renovations 
and  moving  desks  and  children  and  getting  community  support. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  Supreme  C'ourl  decision  was  rendered  in  in.'ij. 
What  group  of  educators  couldn't  read  that  decision  and  know  in  195  I 
that  they  had  to  move  toward  desegregat  ion  i 

Mr.  F inch.  The  hard  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  they  did  not  move. 
Prior  adfnihist rations  kept  setting  2-year  deadlines  every  year  and  we 
did  not  get.  the  motion.  The  Supreme  Court  has  come  down  ami  said, 
“Now !”  and  we  are  trying  to  make  that  possible. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  So  we  are  talking  aooiit  those  districts  that  were 
mandated  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  do  it  in  Scpfeinltor  then? 

Mr.  F inch.  No,  sir.  There  are  a couple  of  hundred  districts  left  that 
have  taken  that  kind  of  recalcitrant  attitude.  We  arc  talking  aland  a 
thousand  districts. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I fail  to  see  the  emergency  that  you  speak  about.  I 
don’t  think  you  describe  what  districts  are  in  this  emergency  situation 
that  you  speak  of  other  than  those  that  have  defied  the  Supreme  ( 'onrt 
decision. 

Mr.  Vknkmax.  Mr.  Hawkins,  out  of  the  {>91  districts  and  nearly  a 
thousand  that  we  are  talking  about,  there  were  220  districts  wlir  h 
would  be  under  court  order  calling  for  complete  desegregation  by  Sep- 
tember. There  would  lie  190  districts  which  have  submitted  or  are 
negotiating  or  likely  to  lie  negotiating  desegregation  plans  with  the 
Department  of  IlMtV  for  total  desegregation  by  Decemlxw.  There  are 
another  278  districts  which  will  lie  operating  under  total  desegregation 
plans  which  were  implemented  in  either  1908  or  1909,  within  that  2- 
year  time  frame. 

Out.  of  the  total  number  of  districts  there  are  only  220  of  them  that 
are  under  court  order  to  desegregate  in  September.  The  balance  of 
them  have  been  negotiating. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  And  they  have  lieen  negotiating  for  a long  time. 

Mr.  Vknkmax.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  do  you  call  foot  dragging  except  dragging  ne- 
gotiations out  year  after  year  since  1951  ? 

Mr.  Vknkmax.  Mr.  Hawkins,  we  have  only  lieon  here  for  2 veal's. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  don’t  want  to  describe  them  as  foot  d ruggers  I 
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Mr.  I)i  i.u:xiiack.  May  I make  a liriof  comment  on  that  i 

Mr.  [Taw kins.  Vos. 

Mr.  Dr.i.i.KNiucK.  It  seems  to  me  wo  are  putting  tlie  emphasis  on 
the  wrong  syllable  when  we  talk  about  integrating  districts.  We  are 
talking  about  youngsters  and  what  is  beneficial  to  their  educational 
purposes.  I read  the  Secretary  and  I read  the  bill  and  I lead  the  testi- 
mony this  morning  as  talking  about  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  light 
of  the  Supreme  (Vmrt  decision  to  help  the  youngsters,  not  to  lienefit 
districts. 

Mr.  Venoman,  if  I road  correctly  what  you  have  told  us  so  far,  the 
greatest  urgency  you  ale  attempting  to  fake  care  of  is  to  a tune  of  $150 
million.  'Phis  bill  may  or  may  not  Ik*  enacted  into  law  by  the  time  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  it  enacted  into  law.  to  get  the  help  to  those  dis- 
tricts which  are  right  under  the  gun  so  far  as  Supreme  Court  mandate 
is  concerned. 

I f we  can  gel  this  bill  enacted,  lino.  You  will  use  this  as  I understand 
it.  But  sliv  fliis  enaction,  von  will  use  the  technique  of  presently  exist- 
ing authority  in  the  OKO  additional  supplemental  appropriations, 
hopefully  from  the  Congress  and  get  to  the  helping  of  these  youngsters 
that  need  this  help  immediately  if  they  are  not  in  September  going  to 
find  themselves  without  any  educational  institute. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Vrxr.M.w.  That  is  comet.  I think  you  made  another  good 
point.  That  is  that  the  two  proposals  arc  separable.  The  J?150  million 
can  he  expended  very  prudently  between  now  and  September  and  do  a 
lo!  of  good  for  children  in  those  districts  that  ate  going  into  an  infe- 
gi  ated  system  for  the  lirst  time. 

In  the  event  that  this  was  hold  up  even  longer,  that  money  does  not 
lean  upon  the  passage  of  this  act.  It  complements  it,  but  it  is* separable 
to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Dki.i.kxiuck.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I think  Mr.  Dellenback  made  an  excellent,  point.  I 
regret  that  I didn’t  make  that  point  myself.  That  actually  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  help  the  children  and  I regret  exceedingly  that 
Mr.  Dellenback  and  others  have  taken  the  route  of  trying  to  go  around 
the  barn  in  order  to  uce  the  legislation  that  is  on  the* statute  l>ook  that 
is  clearly  available. 

On  page  2,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  make  a statement  which  again  sur- 
prises me,  and  it  is  that  the  Federal  Government  for  the  first  time  is 
establishing  a policy  to  deal  with  do  facto  segregation.  What  new 
policies  are  being  established  with  respect  to  do  facto  segregation? 

Mr.  Finch.  We  aro  encouraging,  in  a way  that  has  not  been  man- 
dated by  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  use  of*  these  funds  in  two  cate- 
gories for  districts  to  come  forward  with  innovative  ideas  that  we 
hope  will  help  us  replicate  successful  integration  in  dc  facto  districts. 
I do  not  lielieve  that  our  present  legislation,  categorical  legislation, 
has  accomplished  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  saying  that  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tional legislation  cannot  do  that? 

Mr.  Finch.  That  has  lieen  geared  to  the  poverty  levels,  to  the  so- 
called  disadvantaged.  It  has  not  provided  any  incentives  to  move 
toward  real  desegregation. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  1 got  the  impression  that  von  are  saying  that  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  legislation  lias  failed  in  the  instance 
of  do  facto  segregat  ion. 

Mr.  Finch.  That  is  not  true  at  all. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I still  don’t  get  the  distinction  Ix’twcen  what  new 
jwilicy  is  l>cing  established  here,  what  new  authority. 

Mr.  Fixcii.  'Flint  program  spreads  funds  thinly. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  cannot  In*  done  under  existing  law? 

Mr.  Fi  xcii.  That  spreads  only  about  $(»S  on  every  desk  of  every 
student  in  the  districts  where  it  can  Ik-  applied.  We  are  trying  to 
concentrate  dollars  in  a way  that  will  give  them  some  solid  snl*stance 
instead  of  this  very  thin  rule  that  hasn’t  produced  any  results 
appreciably. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  But  you  are  concentrating  them  away  from  schools 
that  are  primarily  concerned  with  de  facto  segregation,  for  example. 
You  favor  those  areas  or  those  districts  and  those  States  that  have 
been  dragging  their  feet  and  discriminate  against  those  areas,  Chicago, 
Ix)s  Angeles,  and  other  urban  centers  where  de  facto  segregation  is 
primarily  a concern  so  that  concentration  does  not  take  place.  I don’t 
see  how  this  can  lie  construed  as  a now  |>olic.y  that  is  going  to  some- 
how ileal  with  de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  Finch.  We  don’t,  purport  to  have  unveiled  a glittering  new 
piece  of  sculpture  here.  What,  we  have  tried  to  do  is  |>oint  out  that  a 
problem  exists,  not  only  in  the  South— after  nil,  you  have  55  of  the 
largest  districts  in  those  17  Southern  border  States.  We  are  also  pre- 
pared to  go  north  and  west  with  the  discretionary  funds;  12  jiercent 
of  this  money  in  the  overall  bill  would  be  in  the  17  liorder  and  South- 
ern States;  21  percent  will  go  to  Northern  and  Western  States,  and 
then  the  rest  of  it  will  turn  on  the  criteria  laid  down  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  Department  as  to  how  the  discretion  is  used.  We  will  In- 
able  to  find  out  what  works  and  what  doesn't  work  in  this  new  and 
innovative  area. 

But  1 just  cannot  see,  that  we  have  made  the  kind  of  progress  in  the 
areas  we  are  both  concerned  about  with  title  I using  poverty  levels, 
because  you  are  just  spreading  too  few  dollars  too  thinly. 

Mr._YKNKM.VN.  Mr.  Hawkins,  may  I try  to  explain  what  authority 
this  gives  that  does  not  presently  exist.  1 think  your  points  are  well 
taken,  because  there  are  a lot  of  programs  that  can  lie  zeroed  in  on  this 
kind  of  problem,  but  they  do  not  concentrate  on  the  racial  problem  as 
this  one  attempts  to  do.  For  example,  structurally  we  have  a great 
difference. 

This  one  consolidates  in  one  authority  the  ability  to  expend  fund- 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  fiscal  problems  t'hat  occur  because  of  efforts  to 
desegregate  or  to  eliminate  racial  isolation.  For  example,  if  a school 
district  wanted  additional  title  I funds,  those  moneys  are  approved  by 
the  State,  If,  for  example,  they  wanted  to  go  into  a bilingual  program, 
those  plans  go  through  review  by  the  State,  as  I understand,  and  ulti- 
mate approval  by  the  Federal  Government. 

If  they  want  Jo  increase  teacher  training  and  teacher  aide  pi. (grams 
or  hold  an  institute  for  teacher  training  under  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Bights  Act,  that  is  approved  directly  by  the  Federal  Government. 


You  won lil  h:m*  a m'Ihki!  district  submitting  la  or  20  npplivuf ions 
that  \\v  arc  asking  authority  to  do  under  one  program  here  entitled 
**Knioiyeney  School  Aid  Act*’  for  the  purpose  of  ovorcominir  these 
problems  that  exist  when  'Im'j'ivgatfnn  takes  place. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I am  ^lad  you  said  that  because  some  of  us  have  been 
ti^htin<r  desperately  under  KSKA  and  some  of  the  other  provisions  to 
have  the  Federal  (lovernment  deal  with  these  districts.  Now  you  are 
conceding  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  trying  to  ^ret  away  from 
State  approval  in  every  instance  were  somehow  justified.  1 am  glad  to 
see  the  administration  moving  in  that  direction  and  1 would  suggest 
that  you  need  toextend  that  same  provision  to  KSKA. 

That  apparently  is  the  only  thing  that  is  new  about  this  deal. 

Mr.  Vi:\rM.\.v.  I doubt  we  can  do  that  during  this  2-vear  period. 

Mr.  1!  awkixs.  1 f you  decide  Hint  way,  then-  will  bo  n lot  of  ns  who 
will  support  the  administration,  1 assure  you. 

.Mr.  Fotto.  Will  you  yield  for  one.  quest  ion  t 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Ycs;*Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  I ‘"oiiO.  Mr.  Veneinan,  both  yon  and  the  Secretary  have  suggested 
answers  on  liotli  sides  of  the  committee  now  that  the  real  merit  here 
is  in  concentrating  this  discretionary  authority  in  a Federal  executive. 

Do  you  have  any  authorities  on  why  it  is  preferable,  as  this  legis- 
lation seems  to  indicate,  to  require  action  by  the  Secretary  of  II HW 
rather  than  giving  that  authority  to  the  Commissioner  of  fcducatiftn  l 

Why  won’t  it  bo  more  effective  to  put  it  in  the  Ollico  of  F.dueation  ? 

Mr.  Vkxbmax.  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  Mr.  Ford,  the  hill  it- 
self would  place  the  administrative  responsibilities  in  the.  Ollice  of 
Hducation. 

Mr.  Fincii.  Hut  you  have  the  practical  problem  that  title  VI  is  not 
in  the  Ollice.  of  Education.  Wo  have  to  have  them  work  together.  That 
is  the  reason  (he  delegation  ran  to  the  Secretary  so  you  could  get  both 
title  IV  and  title  VI  together. 

Mr.  Font*.  This  delegation  goes  beyond  administration.  It.  goes  to 
the  grant  authorization.  The  ultimate  decision  on  grant  would  lie  at 
tho  Secretary  level  rather  than  at  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
level  ? 

Mr.  Fincii.  Not  necessarily.  It  is  possible  for  me  to  ledclcgale 
through  the  OCR,  title  VI,  and  then  they  work  together. 

Mr.  Foim.  l ain  not  trying  to  be  facetious,  but  1 understand  front  the 
newspapers  that  you  arc  not  going  to  be  the  fellow  who  is  going  to  be 
doing  tliis.  I may  not  have  asked  this  question  last  year.  I don’t  know 
anything  about  your  successor,  so  I am  not  attempting  to  anticipate 
what  ho  might  do. 

Mr.  Fincii.  What  1 am  indicating  is  what  we  have  discussed  amt 
why  it  was  necessary  to  have  the.  delegation  pass  through  the  Secretary. 
Title  VI  does  itmort  directly  to  the  Secretary  and  you  are  going  to 
have  title  VI  and  title  IV  working  together  as  they ’have  in  Hie  past. 

Mr.  II  awkixs.  Mr.  Secretary,  (here  nre  several  provisions  here  that 
worry  me,  but  I know  the  lime'  is  growing  late  and  you  hnvc  been  most, 
kind.  But  on  page  7 yon  indicate  that  among  the  programs  that  could 
lx*  undertaken  is  one”  for  remedial  and  other  services  to  meet  special 
needs  of  children  in  schools  which  arc  affected  by  a plan  described  in 
clause  1 or  2 of  section  ft  or  racially  isolated,  including  special  ser- 
vices for  gifted  and  talented  children  in  such  schools. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  arc  primarily  concerned  with  disadvan- 
taged children  in  most  instances,  would  you  explain  what  (his  is  be- 
cause some  of  us  fear  that  this  could  I>e  used  as  has  l*een  used  already 
in  Southern  States  and  some  other  a it  as  to  provide  a program  for 
testing,  tracking  and.  therefore,  resegregation  through  special  pro- 
grams. which  tend  to  put  into  certain  tracks  those  that  fail  to  pas^  cer- 
tain tests  or  certain  requirements,  somcimes  rather  arbitrary. 

Would  you  explain  the  real  reason  for  this  provision  living  in  this 
proposal  ?' 

Mr.  Finch.  You  are  talking  particularly  about  the  third  category 
and  we  think  this  involves  a particularly  unique  set  of  services.  1 would 
like  Dr.  Anrig  to  respond  to  that  heenuse  he  has  lieen  the  one  who  has 
developed  the  program. 

Dr.  Ankio.  Congressman  Hawkins,  the  concern  that  you  express 
would  Ik*  shared  by  us  also  if  it  were  to  lie  used  that  way.  We  are  very 
concerned  that  that  not  take  place.  This  docs  not  mean  nor  is  it  any 
endorsement  of  cither  tracking  or  testing  procedures  which  would  tend 
to  segregate  children  racially  as  a result  of  those  testing  procedures. 

Rather,  what  we  arc  talking  about  here  is  a wide  range  of  activities 
which,  as  the  testimony  explains,  could  include  in  addition  to  remedial 
activities,  enrichment  activities  as  well.  I think  it  is  well  to  remember, 
as  a former  principal  of  a school  that  was  racially  integrated,  that 
there  are  in  all  schools  gifted  children  who  are  black  and  white  as  well 
as  children  in  need  of  remedial  instruction  who  are  black  and  white. 

And  this  was  to  make  clear  that  these  funds  could  Ik-  used  to  pro- 
vide integrated  learning  experiences  for  the  gifted  as  well  as  for  the 
children  in  need  of  extra  help.  This  was  not  in  any  way  endorsement 
of  any  procedure  which  would  tend  to  segregate  children.  The  admin- 
istrative procedures  for  passing  these  proposals  would  guard  against 
that. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  One  filial  question:  In  the  drafting  of 
this  legislation,  the  development  of  this  proposal,  have  any  minorities 
or  civil  rights  groups  been  consulted? 

Mr.  Finch.  The  answer  is  yes.  This  has  been  an  extended  process 
with  a great  numlier  of  groups.  Mr.  AfcLnnc  can  give  you  a nmnltcr 
of  groups. 

Mr.  Mr  Lank.  I think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  there  were 
school  superintendents  involved,  there  were  members  of  civil  rights 
groups  involved,  there  were  mcmliers  of  the  educational  establishments 
that,  we  have  consulted  from  time  to' time  on  the  development  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  When  you  say  superintendents,  are  you  saving  black 
superintendents  and  if  so,  can  von  name  them  ? 

Air.  McLaxk.  I don’t  have  tlie  name  here,  sir.  We  can  name  specifies. 

Air.  Hawkins.  Can  you  recall  any  of  them  by  name? 

Air.  Vknkmax.  I personally  discussed  this  with  Mis.  Fdelmau,  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

Air.  Hawkins.  I have  a report  from  Mrs.  Kdelman  that  is  rather 
critical.  If  you  consulted  that  source,  she  disagreed. 

Air.  Vbxeman.  She  disagreed. 

Air.  IIawkins.  Are  there  any  other  persons  that  you  can  recall  ? 

Air.  Aniuo.  Congressman  IIawkins,  if  you  would  permit  us,  we 
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would  prefer  to  remain  with  the  categories  of  people.  Wo  did  consult 
widely  with  some  school  ollicinls  who  would  prefer  not  to  he  identified 
and  asked  us  not  to  identify  them. 

Mr.  II  awkixs.  I can  understand  that. 

Mr.  A xnto.  I think  we  are  a little reluctant. 

Mr.  I (awkixs.  Perhaps  they  would  prefer  to  remain  anonymous, 
hut  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  is  lacking  completely  any  safe- 
guards for  any  hlaek  children  whose  needs  are  so  beautifully  presented 
m terms  of  this  proposal  and  I see  nothing  here  which  is  going  to  oiler 
any  protection  against  them- once  the  school  is  opened.  I am  quite 
serious  aland  this. 

I know  that  you  who  sit  at  t lie  table  are  also  concerned  about  this 
problem  as  am  I.  Certainly  in  September  T don't  want  to  see  a wave  of 
disorders  take  place  in  which  individuals  are  going  to  be  dismissed, 
hut  T have  talked  to  children  who  tell  inc  that  they  have  been  dismissed 
because  I hey  refused  to  march  behind  the  Confederate  flag, 

I have  seen  the  Confederate  flag  flying  over  many  Southern  school 
buildings.  If  children  arc  going  to  l>e  dismissed  for  such  reasons  and 
other  petty  things  are  going  to  take  place  in  September,  then  it  seems 
tome  that  this  legislation  will  have  missed  its  mark  and  T am  quite  sure 
that  you  are  as  much  concerned  about  that  as  I am. 

Mr.  The  time,  Mr.  Hawkins,  is  going  to  have  to  go  and  I 

wanted  to  ask  one  question.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  1 1 awkixs.  I was  going  to  end  up  with  one-half  minute.  You 
didn't  give  me  an  opportunity  to  make  my  point . 

Mr.  11km..  I have  rend  your  speech  liefore. 

Mr.  IIawki.vs.  I will  yield,  hut  I would  like  to  thank  the  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Ycneman  again  for  their  presentation  and  to  assure  them 
that  while  I may  he  critical  of  the  proposal,  I certainly  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  work*  with  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Fixe  i i.  We  would  like  to  work  with  you  to  avoid  that  problem. 

Mr.  Mki.i..  I am  very  concerned  about  the  moneys  in  this  situation 
if  we  get  tight  on  budgeting  later,  as  we  frequently  do.  Will  some  of 
these  moneys  he  taken  away  from,  for  example,  KSF.A  to  use  in  this 
category? 

Mr.  Fixcii.  No:  in  the  President's  message  the  flat  assertion  was 
made,  and  we  have  been  hound  by  it,  that  no  dollars  will  he  taken  from 
any  existing  educational  programs  for  this  purpose,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  hill,  either  the  billion  and  a half  or  the  other. 

Mr.  ltr.u..  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  Veneman. 
I want  to  tell  you  how  much  1 appreciate  your  testimony  today  and 
what  a fine  job  von  have  done.  I am  sure  we  will  find  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  in  support  of  this  hill  before  the  time  is  over. 

Mr.  IVoxski.  Air.  Secretary,  I have  a few  brief  questions,  and 
then  we  can  let  you  go  to  your  other  appointincUt. 

•Tow  disappointed  would  you  he  if  we  abandoned  the  double  count- 
ing ami  made  this  a straight  formula  for  schools  that  arc  faced  with 
the  problem  of  integration,  whether  it  is  do  jure  or  do  facto  or  what- 
ever other  means  they  use ? 

1 find  great  difficulty  in  justifying  the  fact  that  my  constituents 
are  going  to  paying  a double  fee  to  certain  communities  in  this 
count  ry  that  have  jlerpet  rated  a system  that  was  indefensible  and  now, 
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ns  Mr.  Ford  ami  other  lane  said,  they  are  living  dragged  in  In  do 
away  with  that  system,  my  constituents  are  l>cing  exacted  to  pay  for 
that.  I ean't  in  my  mind  find  a justification  for  that  formula. 

I wonder  how  disappointed  you  would  he  if  this  legislation  pro- 
vided financial  assistance  on  a more  equitable  basis  than  what  you 
have  spelled  out. 

Mr.  Fivru.  Mr.  Chairman,  I can  only  rej*eut  my  testimony  in  the 
paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  page  ft.  It  is  the  one  way  we  can  get  con- 
centration in  the  areas  of  greater  need.  If  you  look  at  the  <‘>.I  million 
minoritv  children  in  schools  which  are  .‘>0  |>eivent  or  moiv.  von  have 
3.3  million  in  the  17  Southern  States,  only  2.S  in  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. If  it  works  in  those  areas,  it  is  quite  probable  that  then  the 
Congress  could  apply  the  same  criteria  in  these  of  her  cities  North  and 
West.  T think  it  is  the  concentration  factor  in  (his  emergency  climate 
that  wo  arc  trying  to  meet  here. 

Mr.  Preixsiu.  But  l think  that  we  have  l>een  spoon-feeding  some 
of  these  communities  long  enough.  1 have  sat  hen*  for  12  years  and 
watched  the.  Hill-Burton  formula  as  the  price  of  getting  legislation 
through  this  Congress,  and  I am  kind  of  tired  of  paying  a double  fee. 

Wo  have  as  many  problems  in  the  large  cities,  and  your  own  task 
force  showed  the  real  problem  in  American  education  is  in  12  identifi- 
able major  urban  areas.  That  is  where  your  problem  is.  Thai  is  whore 
the  great  crisis  is.  That  is  where  a whole  generation  of  young  Ameri- 
cans is  l>eing  written  off,  just  written  off,  and  we  wonder  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  these  kids.  They  are  going  to  wind  up  on  relief  just  as 
previous  generations  did  just  because  nobody  wants  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem whom  it  is. 

Today  you  come  in  here  and  you  want  to  pour  two-thirds  of  a bil- 
lion and  a half  dollars  into  the  Southern  communities  when  the  real 
crisis  in  American  education  is  in  the  12  identifiable  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Venemax.  And  those  urban  areas  will  get  the  greatest  benefit 
from  this  under  categories  2 htul  3. 

Mr.  Fixcir.  And  they  don’t  get  it  under  the  other  programs  of  im- 
pacted aid. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Secretary,  I don’t  think  that  statement  is  correct 
for  the  simple  reason  that  your  basic  distribution  formula  is  based 
on  counting  all  of  the  minority  children  and  then  counting  again 
children  in  dc  jure  segregated  schools,  and  I showed  von  here  a litih* 
while  ago  where  eight  States  am  going  to  get  almost  fiO  percent  of  the 
money  out  of  this  bill.  And  the  urban  areas,  Watts,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  the  large 
urban  areas  that  am  crying  out  for  help,  they  arc  not  able  to  qualify 
for  title  I funds  because  they  can’t  meet  their  basic  commitments. 

Til  my  own  city  wo  am  $40  million  short  to  finish  off  this  year  and 
you  gentlemen  come  in  hero  and  you  say,  “We  want  to  take  care  of 
the  Southern  States  first.” 

I think  that  the  only  chance  that  I see  for  this  legislation  is  to  forget 
about  that  double  counting  business  and  conic  up  with  an  equitable 
formula. 

Mr.  Venemax.  Wc  want  to  place  the  emphasis  where  the  problem  is 
which  would  ho  the  do  jure  situation. 


Mr.  IYcinski.  I f von  want  to  see  education  problems,  walk  through 
the  hell  hole  of  Crane  High  School  in  Chicago.  I am  afraid  you  don’t 
know  what  problems  are  if  you  think  problems  are.  in  the  Southern 
States.  You  walkthrough  the  schools  of  our  inner  cities  in  the  larger 
urban  areas. 

Mr.  Vkxkman.  I have,  Mr.  Chairman.  I walked  through  them  on 
the  West  Coast.  We  are  not  trying  to  sweep  the  problems  under  the 
rug.  We  are  trying  to  make  more  money  available  for  them. 

Mr.  IVci  xski.  Assuming  that  we.  dropped  the  double  counting, 
which  I am  inclined  to  think  is  a reasonable  assumption  at  this  time, 
rather  than  the  two-thirds,  one-third,  what  would  your  feeling  be. 
alsmt  just  making  this  a straight  formula  with  funds  available  to 
those  school  districts  that  have  the  concentration  of  minority  young- 
sters and  a iv  dealing  with  the  problem  so  that  these  school  districts 
would  know  what  they  are  entitled  to,  what  they  can  count  on.  and 
make  appropriate  plans?  I think  one  of  the  great  problems  in  Federal 
aid  is  that  we  keep  these  local  school  districts  on  a string,  and  about 
the  best  example  of  that  was  the  late  funding  we  went  through 
recently. 

Mr.  Pinch.  Absolutely.  I/'t  me  repeat  again  of  the,  hundred  largest 
districts.  79  would  be  eligible  for  funds  under  category  3.  If  youTirc 
trying  to  get  to  minorities,  these  districts  contain  3.9  million  of* minor- 
ity children.  That  is  aland  45  percent  of  the,  Nation's  minority  chil- 
dren. These  same  79  cities  received  $209  million  under  title  I and  that 
was  only  18.0  percent  of  the  total  appropriations. 

Mr.  IVcinski.  .lust  to  iniike  some  legislative  history,  is  it  your  con- 
tent ion,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  after  the  money  is  distributed  to  the  State, 
whether  we.  use  the  double  count  formula  Or  single,  count  formula  or 
whatever  formula  we  decide  to  use,  and  the  money  is  distributed  to 
till'  State,  we— — 

Mr.  Vkxkmax.  We.  don't  distribute  to  the  State. 

Mr.  IYcinski.  Two-thirds  will  go  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Finch.  No;  (hat  is  the  point  I tried  to  make  earlier.  It  is 
directed  to  the  districts. 

Mr.  IYcinski.  It  goes  to  the.  district.  Within  thht  district  are  you 
saying  here,  now,  for  the  legislative  history  that  there  shall  bo*  no 
priority  between  categories  1, 2,  and  3:  they  will  lie  treated  equally  at 
the  local  district  ? Because  you  have  just,  said  now  that  these  de  facto 
districts  will  get  more  money  but  I don’t  see  where  they  aro  going 
to  get  that  money. 

Mr.  Finch.  Within  the  district  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  IYcinski.  'There  is  no  preference  between  categories  1, 2,  and  3; 
they  are  t rented  equally  and  alike? 

Mr.  Finch.  School  liy  school. 

Mr.  IYcinski.  Finally,  in  looking  over  the  authorized  activities 
(if)  the  provision  of  additional  professional  or  other  staff  memlicrs, 
and  so  on  (ft)  remedial  and  other  services  to  meet  special  needs 
(c)  comprehensive  guidance  counseling  and  other  personal  services 
(if)  development,  employment  and  new  instructional  technique  (e) 
innovativo  interracial  educational  programs. 

These  all  are  simply  addressed  to  the  problem  of  changing  school s; 
(/)  repair  or  minor  remodeling;  (g)  provision  of  transportation. 
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If  we  decide  to  make  this  a hill  that  would  provide  Federal  ftimL 
strictly  to  improving  the  quality  of  education  at  the  sonm*  where 
this  youngster  gets  the  education,  instead  of  dissipating  this  fund  on 
transportation,  how  strongly  would  you  object? 

M r.  Fixcn.  We  agree  with  the  principles  that  you  are  talking  alwuit. 
and  that  is  what  we  a it*  trying  to  neconiplisli  in  these  kinds  of  districts 
meeting  these  kinds  of  deadlines. 

Mr.  PtrcixsKi.  Yon  would  have  no  objection,  then,  if  we  provided 
for  all  of  the  other  programs  that  you  have  here  but,  for  instance, 
tho  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  California,  Mr.  Ratleiiy. 
estimated  it  is  going  to  cost  $10  million  a year  to  transport  some 
280,000  youngsters  in  Los  Angeles  under  the  court  edict  there. 

As  I read  this  hill,  that  money,  that  $10  million  or  at  least  a 
substantial  part  of  it  could  come  out  of  this  legislation  ami  you  won't 
improve  the  quality  of  one  single  child’s  education  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Fixcir.  No,  sir.  It  couldn't  lie.  Some  of  it  would.  1 would  not 
want  to  see.  busing  ruled  out  under  the  general  restraints  that  we 
discussed,  but  it  would  have  to  come  out  of  State  and  local  dollars. 

Mr.  Pi’cinski.  Hut  you  are  not  going  to  fight  ns  too  hard  if  we 
take  the  transportation  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Vkxkmax.  With  or  without  this  bill,  we  couldn't  spend  8|o 
million  of  Federal  money  to  transport  those  students  in  Los  Angeles 
under  the  court  order.  You  have  already  told  us  we  couldn't  do  that. 

Mr.  IVnxsKi.  If  the  local  school  superintendent  said,  lie  is  not  bas- 
ing to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  he  is  Imsing  to  improve  quality  of 
education,  lie  qualities  for  this  money. 

In  the  order  of  priorities,  1 think  that  these  other  things  that  you 
have  listed,  1 have  said  time  and  time  ngain  that  the  only  way  to 
stabilize  changing  communities  is  to  assure  t lint  commiintv  that 
changing  the  race  is  not  going  to  lower  the  standard  or  quality  of 
education  and  it  seems  to  me  that  your  first  live  or  six  provisions  here 
address  themselves  to  that. 

You  want  counseling  and  you  want  development  of  employment, 
of  new  instructional  techniques.  Most  teachers  are  totally  unprepared 
to  ileal  with  ghetto  children.  They  have  had  no  training  in  this 
direction,  and  they  hurt  the  children* molt*  than  they  help  them. 

Mr.  Fixcii.  Wo  wouldn’t  want  to  see  a local  I mart  I denied  the  opt  ion 
of  having  a day’s  or  partial  session  where  you  have  some  small 
transportation  involved  to  achieve  interracial  experience.  I f the  board 
decides  that  is  one  of  tho  things  they  want  in  this  mix  that  we  think 
is  important,  1 don't  think  they  should  he  denied  it. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  Except  wo  know  from  long  cxiieriencc  that  when 
the  guidelines  come  down  the  pike,  and,  incidentally,  I might  tell  you 
that  if  I have  anything  to  do  about  this  legislation,  it  is  going  to 
require  that  all  rules  and  regulations  are  going  to  Ik*  submitted  through 
the  Federal  Register. 

I have  watched  for  12  years  Government  by  guidelines,  and  I don't 
mind  telling  you  I have  had  it.  Guidelines  come  down  and  nobody 

has  had  a chance  to  comment  on  it.  Administrators  have  not  hud  a ; 

chance  to  comment.  Momliers  of  Congress  have  not  bad  a chance  to  I 

comment.  All  of  a sudden  on  March  31  the  guidelines  liecome  official,  ’ 

and  the  Congressmen  say,  “Did  we  pass  this  hill?”  And  you  can't  j 

do  a thing  about  it.  I 

J 

i 
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I expect  I lull  whatever  rules  and  regulations  are  promulgated  under 
(his  act  are  going  to  he.  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Refore 
they  liecome ollieial,  all  interested  parties  are  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  them. 

That  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  APA  before  these  bureaucrats 
and  agencies  prostituted  the  act  with  guidelines. 

Mr.  Finch.  1 couldn't  agree  with  your  concern  on  that  proposition 
of  guidelines  more.  We  have  already  said  we  would  consult  with 
you  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  those,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  IYcinski.  Section  (h),  community  activities  including  public 
education  and  other  activity.  This  looks  to  me  like  another  one  of 
tho-c  things  that  we  sec  popping  up  in  every  single  bill  that  comes 
out  of  IIKW  about  maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents  of 
the  communities  and  all  of  this  participation. 

I gather  from  this  that  you  could  fund  community  activities,  com- 
munity organizal  ions  that  want  to  be  acting  or  participating  in  sup- 
port of  plans  and  programs.  Is  that  really  the  function  of  an  edu- 
cational bill  ? 

Mr.  Finch.  One  of  the  things  we  have  learned  in  a bard  way  is 
that  because  00  percent  of  those  dollars  come  from  the  community 
and  the  State,  yon  have  to  build  in  community  support  to  make 
these  programs  work.  It  pays  great  dividends  to  have  the  parents 
in  and  discuss  the  problems  and  talk  to  the  teachers  and  work  with 
t he  children.  This  has  been  true  all  over  t he  country. 

Mr.  I’c'  ixski.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  you  arc  saving,  no  one  could 
argue.  Of  course  wlmt  you  are  saying  is  true.  We  want  parent  partici- 
pation. We  have.  PTA’s  which  are  not  as  effective  as  they  ought  to 
Im>.  We  ought  to  have  greater  participation.  Again  I see  what  these 
kinds  of  code  words  mean  when  they  become  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations. 

I sat  here  for  several  months  and  listened  to  testimony  on  a pov- 
erty bill.  'Phe  words  in  that  poverty  bill  provided  for  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the  community.  Not  a single 
witness,  not  a single  Congressman  asked  about  the  meaning  of  thoso 
words.  I defy  you  to  find  any  reference  to  that  paragraph  in  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  or  the.  Iloor  debate  in  the  ITousc  or  Senate.  They 
weixi  perfectly  innocent,  simple-looking  words.  Wo  say,  “How  can  you 
ounrrel  with  this?”  Of  course  we  want  participation  of  residents  of 
the  community,  but  you  know  what  that  did  to  tho  poverty  program. 
It  ruined  it.  ft* crippled  it. 

In  Philadelphia  thev  had  to  hold  elections.  Tn  Los  Angeles  they 
had  to  hold  elections.  Von  rememlier  what  happened  to  thoso  simple 
little  words.  They  appeared  harmless  when  they  appeared  in  the  bill. 
Then  when  the  people  who  administered  fhis  legislation  took  those 
magic  words,  they  wrote  16  different  volumes  of  guidelines  on  those 
eight  or  nine  simple  little  words. 

Mr.  Finch.  Not  to  mention  Mr.  Moynihan’s  book. 

Mr.  IVeixsKi.  Yes.  You  won’t  be  too  disturbed  if  we  either  tako 
t his  out  or  modi  fv  it,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Finch.  1 think  we*  would  want,  tho  point  that  I made,  particu- 
larly under  the  existing  legislation,  to  allow  us  to  come  to  yon  with 
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some  suggest ions  as  to  how  wo  might  avoid  the  kind  of  problems  yon 
are  talking  alxnil  and  still  get  the  kind  of  involvement  that  we  think 
i'  eritieal  to  the  success  of  the  community  support  for  public  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Proixsw.  1 think  that  you  have  certainly  hroughf  us  -nme 
good  clarification  as  to  where  you  stand  on  this  hill. 

It  should  l>e  perfectly  obvious,  Mr.  Secretary,  from  the  testimony 
here  and  from  the  questions  asked  by  both  sides  that  this  legislation 
will  have  to  undergo  some  major  surgery. 

Mr.  Finch.  May  we,  Mr.  Chairman.  because,  of  your  concern  over 
what  may  be  disproportionate  allocations  with  regard  to  Southern 
cities  and  the  like,  and  double  funding,  give  you  a special  insertion 
with  regard  to  the  other  major  cities  in  the  country  so  that  it  is  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  lVriNsKi.  That  information  will  Ik-  inserted  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Virtually  all  of  the  country’s  mnjor  cities  will  bo  eligible*  for  «s^i stance  under 
at  least  one  of  the  categories  in  the  MU.  Since  tlie  allotment  of  funds  is  based 
on  the  number  of  minority  chldron  enrolled  In  imldlc  schools.  Ihe  100  largest 
school  districts,  which  Include  all  the  major  cities,  will  have  access  to  almo>t  to 
percent  of  the  total  funds  allocated  under  the  formula. 

Mr.  PneixsKi.  I want  to  congratulate  you,  and  (lie  administration, 
and  tlie  people  with  you,  for  addressing  youisolves  to  the  problem  of 
trying  to  help  these  schools  that  are  trying  to  desegregate.  There  are 
problems.  There  are  huge  problems  involved.  I think  it  is  not  only 
proper  but  almost  mandatory  for  the  Congress  to  recognize  tlnee 
problems.  To  the  extent  that  this  legislation  can  do  this,  1 assure  you 
ve  will  move  this  as  fast  as  we  can  because  there  is  a problem. 

I think,  though,  that  we  can  rewrite  this  legislation  to  do  what  you 
want  it  to  do,  what  needs  to  he  done,  and  yet  eliminate  some  of  the 
fears  that  I am  sure  will  become  much  more  vocal  on  Ihe  floor. 

I honestly  don’t  think  you  could  get  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
through  the  ITouse.  That  is  one  man’s  judgment. 

Mr.  Finch.  T don’t  recall  many  pieces  of  legislation  that  have  come 
from  any  of  the  departments  that  came  out  the  way  they  came  in.  I 
agree  with  your  conclusion. 

Mr.  PircixsKi.  T want  to  thank  vou  for  vour  fine  testimony. 

Mr.  Ford  ? 

Mr.  Fono.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I want  to  be  brief. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I would  like  to  ask  for  vour  feeling  about  bow  this 
legislation  will* tic  in  with  some  of  the  other  efforts.  For  example,  we 
have  a committee  headed  by  Ihe  Vice  President  that  is  working 
on  this  very  problem.  To  what  extent  will  that  committee  participate 
in  drawing  the  guidelines,  setting  the  policy,  and  recommending  spe- 
cific school  districts  for  grants  under  this? 

Mr.  Finch.  They  would  not  be  in  the  operating  end  at  all,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman. They  have  provided  some  input  as  far  as  putting  together 
the  basic  legislation,  but  wo  would  lie  the  operating  agency  and  they 
would  not  lie  involved  in  that.  Their  primary  thrust  has  been  to  try 
to  work  with  nongovernmental  organizations  in  these  States,  particn- 
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to  get  the  community  to  recognize  that  economically  over  the  long 
haul  the  only  wav  tluit  they  can  survive  from  the  standpoint  of  keep- 
ing the  community  together  is  to  support  public  education  and  give 
everyone  an  equal  opportunity.  That  has  been  their  primary  concern. 

They  have  set  up  various  committees  in  various  States  for  people 
in  the 'private  sector.  That  is  their  primary  thrust.  They  are  not  going 
to  gel  into  the  operating  side  of  this  program  at  all. 

Mr.  F«um.  To  what  extent  does  the  proposal,  for  the  use.  of  this  first 
Slat)  million,  take  into  account  .Mexiean-Americans  and  Indians  as 
minority  groups ( 

Mr.  Kixcii.  ’I’hev  are  figured  into  the  percentages,  but  I will  have 
to  get  that  for  you  for  the  record. 

I The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

>W  would  liojio  fo  ullocftte  funils  as  closely  as  |»osslbhk  In  projiortlon  to  each 
minority  group's  share  of  the  total  eligible*  minority  imputation.  It  is  Imjmssihfc, 
however.  to  give  nil  exact  dollar  amount  of  assistance  which  would  go  to  Spanish- 
surnamed  Americans  or  American  Indians.  They  currently  constitute  23  | torrent 
and  *1  |H*r<‘ent  of  the  total  eligible  imputation  resjmctlvely.  We  would  hoim  to  come 
as  close  as  imssible  to  that  pro]mrtioh  of  funding  for  projects  addressed  to  these 
minority  groups,  within  the  limitations  established  by  the  funding  formula  and 
project  application  procedures. 

Mr.  Foim.  I gut  her  from  the  way  the,  terminology  is  used  here,  you 
have  done  something  to  sjK'cilically  identify  the  locution  of  concentrn- 
lionsof  blacks,  Mexican-Amoricans  and  Indians. 

Mr.  V KNt.MAV.  Mr.  Ford,  the  first  $150  million  would  go  fo  fhe  !7 
Souf fiern  border  Stales  ami  in  dc  jure  districts.  There  will  lie  situa- 
tions where  there  are  do  jure  districts  in  flic  Southwest,  such  as  in 
Texas.  In  those  areas  it  would  have  an  c licet  upon  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican  community  and  in  some  cases  the  Indian  community  where  under 
$150  million,  the  authority  is  granted  for  bilingual  programs  and  pro- 
grams of  that  nature  as  well  as  strictly  programs  that  apply  to  the, 
black  community. 

Mr.  Foim.  That  was  another  question.  To  what  extent  do  you  intend 
to  devote  money  from  the  whole  $1.5  billion  program,  lieyond  the  first 
$150  million,  to  the  needs  of  language  minorities  such  as  are  concen- 
trated in  the  big  cities  like  New  York  and  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Vknkmax.  It  would  depend  upon  the  project  proposal 
submitted. 

Mr.  I 'Yum.  That  would  he  incidental  to  them  being  of  some  other 
group.  The  Puerto  Rican  nniv  or  mav  not  he  covered  by  the  act,  and 
apparently  New  York  City  is  not  going  to  come  in  for  very  much 
money  unless  you  use  discretionary  funds. 

Mr.  Pi vrn.  Puerto  Ricans  are  inchided.  You  also  have  bilingual 
programs  which  we  upped  substantially  in  our  request.  We  would  not 
try  to  solve  all  of  that  with  this  emergency  legislation. 

Mr.  Folio.  If  I could  ask  a couple  of  riuestions  alioiit  how  we  are 
linaneing  this.  'Phis  committee  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  problems 
we  have  in  frying  to  fund  existing  programs,  and  we  have  gone  through 
a very  strenuous  year  with  considerable  disagreement  in  flip  Govern- 
ment as  to  where  the  priorities  ought  to  he. 

Where  do  von  see  this  $1.5  billion  coming  from?  Go  you  have  any 
idea  where  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  going  to  recommend  that 
funds  he  taken  from  to  put  it  into  this  program? 
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Mr.  Finch.  Of  course,  next  year's  IturigM.  the  billion,  I don't  know. 

Mr.  Foiti*.  This  is  overall  cost. 

Mr.  Finch.  It.  is  J?lf>0  million.  We  ran  provide  for  the  record.  As 
lie  indicated  earlier, you  have $100  million  out  of  the  Keonomie  Op|xir- 
t unity  Act. 

Mr.  McLaxk.  Those  are  additions. 

Mr.  Finch.  Yes,  these  are  supplementals. 

Mr.  Yknkm.vn.  Wo  don't  know  how  the  Moreau  of  the  Budget  is 
going  to  adjust  the  budget  to  stay  in  their  total  framework. 

Mr.  F turn.  I want  to  surest  to  you  as  one  mcml>er  of  the  rommittee, 
that  even  if  we  work  this  bill  into  a situation  where  we  have  commit- 
tee support,  the  committee  is  going  to  want  to  know  if  we  have  com- 
petition with  title  I or  with  OEO.  We  should  not  want  to  make  it 
any  easier  to  water  down  any  of  these  programs  that  we  are  lighting 
for  by  redistributing  funds. 

Mr.  Yknkmax.  I don't  think  it  isa  redistribution  process.  Mr.  Ford. 
I think  the  Huron u of  the  Budget  is  going  to  la*  looking  closely  at  the 
a])propriations  in  the  programs  and  try  to  establish  priorities.  Hut 
with  or  without  this  $500  million  this  fiscal  year.  I think  this  would 
happen. 

Air.  Fonn.  Except  1 have  had  the  clear  impression  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  any  new  money.  Wo  are  talking  of  funding  this  by  taking 
money  that  we  ait?  already  expending  in  some  other  area.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  $500  million  is  going  to  he  rediivoted  from  programs  this 
committee  has  an  interest  in,  I think  it  would  have  some  effect  on  our 
eagerness  to  adopt  a new  program. 

Before  the  committee  has  to  act  on  the  hill  I would  hope  that  you 
would  lie  able  to  give  us  some  idea  as  to  just  what  we  are  putting  this 
program  in  competition  with. 

Mr.  Finch.  Why  don’t  we  get  a memorandum  from  Director  Mayo 
and  have.it.  for  the  commit  tee. 

Mr.  PircixsKi.  Without  objection,  this  memorandum  and  the  one 
you  previously  mentioned  on  the  urban  communities  will  go  into  the 
record  at  t ho  respective  points. 

(The  memorandum  to  he  supplied  follows:) 

State  mkxt  ox  Hi'hokt  Revisions  and  Frxmxo  for  the  Km kdofnc  v Sr ii 4*01. 

Aid  Act 

On  May  11),  1970  Director  Mayo  issued  the  a c<aompa  living  statement  describing 
revisions  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  1 year  1070  and  the  budget  estimates  of  lisra  1 
year  1071.  Revisions  in  the  fiscal  year  1071  budget  estimates  relh^et.  among  other 
tilings,  reductions  and  increases  in  estimated  outlays  and  the  addition  of  new 
budget  Hems.  The  addition  of  projected  outlays  under  the  Kmergeney  School 
Aid  Act  fall  Into  the*  latter  category. 

It  is  imitossihle  to  Identify  any  single  source  of  funds  for  the  Kmergency 
School  Aid  Act,  since  the  process  of  budget  revision  deals  with  many  variable* 
simultaneously.  It  Is  a parent  from  Table  3 that  the  addition  of  funds  for  Mhooi 
desegregation  is  one  of  numerous  revisions  In  t ho  budget,  all  of  which  amount 
to  a $1.8  billlou  net  Increase  in  the  1971  budget. 

Finally,  Table  3 also  indicates  a projected  outlay  of  Slot)  million  for  school 
desegregation  In  FV  1071.  To  avoid  fiossihle  misunderstanding  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  that  this  figure  represents  an  estimate  of  total  casli  flows  out  of  the 
Treasury  rather  than  an  “obligation’*  as  It  Is  normally  const  rued.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  committed,  as  Director  Mayo  said  in  his  May  19  press  conference,  to 
obligating  $f>0o  million  for  this  purpose  in  FV  1971,  even  though  the  full  amount 
may  not  actually  leave  the  Treasury  in  FV  1971. 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  I)X\,  May  19, 19V/. 

Heaisiov  uk  rm  Fiscai.  Yitk  1070  ami  1071  Budget  Fsti  mates 

On  February  2,  flu*  President  transmitted  to  tin*  Congress  his  budget  fur  tin* 
llsi'ol  year  1971.  along  with  revised  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1070.  For  1070,  ro- 
eepits  wen*  «»Mintntcd  at  $100.1  hiillon.  and  outlays  at  $197.0  billion,  yielding  a 
surplus  of  $ I r,  h.llhui.  For  1071.  receipts  were  estimated  at  $202.1  billion,  outlays 
at  $200. s hillinn.  and  the  surplus  at  $1.0  billion. 

In  his  budget  message,  the  President  described  the  objectives  of  Ids  first 
budget  : 

to  provide  the  resources  required  to  meet  both  our  international  responsi- 
bilities and  such  urgent  domestic  needs  as  crime  control  and  improvement  of 
tin*  environment ; 
to  help  restore  economic  stability; 

to  In  Kin  the  necessary  process  of  reordering  our  national  priorities; 
to  foster  basic  reforms  in  Government  programs  and  processes;  and 
to  begin  to  place  greater  reliance  on  private  Initiative. 

This  iierseelive  called  for  the  tight  budget  that  was  proposed  by  the  President. 
Neither  the  |K*rs|K»ctlve  nor  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  has  changed  since  Febru- 
ary. Conditions  affecting  the  budget  have  changed  adversely,  however. 

FISCAE  YF.AK  1070 

Fiscal  year  1970  budget  estimates  have  been  revised  to  reflect  three  factors: 
the  Federal  employee  pay  raise  retroactive  to  late  December ; 
the  effect  of  altered  economic  and  other  conditions  on  outlays  that  are  un- 
controllable under  present  law;  nrnl 
congressional  actions  on  controllable  programs. 

The  ofToot  of  these  factors  on  the  budget  totals  Is  summarized  in  the  following 
table.  The  principal  changes  in  outlays  arc  listed  In  Table  1 (attached). 

fin  tilions  ot  <tollJfs| 


fiscal  year  1970 


Bodftt  Revised 

estimate  Change  estimate 


Receipts 199.4  —3.0  19$.  4 

Outlays 197.9  +.3  1912 


Surplus  of  deficit  (-) 


1.5  -3.3  -l.S 


The  shift  from  surplus  to  deficit  results  almost  entirely  from  a shortfall  In 
estimated  receipts  from  the  corporate  income  tax*,  rather  than  from  an  overrun 
on  s|H*ndjng.  Botli  final  imymcnts  on  calendar  year  1909  liabilities  and  Initial 
payments  on  calendar  year  1970  liabilities  fell  Mow  e\|>cetaflons.  Other  changes 
in  estimated  tax  receipts  In  fiscal  year  1970  are  approximately  offsetting; 
excise  taxes  are  now  estimated  to  decline  by  $0.2  billion,  while  customs  duties 
are  expected  to  increase  by  an  equal  amount.  Table  2 (attached)  lists  estimated 
receipts  by  major  source  and  tbe  changes  in  each. 

Despite  strong  pressures  for  higher  sending,  total  outlays  In  1970  are  ex- 
isted to  l»e  close  to  the  $19S  billion  estimate  of  the  February  budget.  The  pres- 
sures for  higher  outlays  have,  In  fact,  resulted  in  Increases  of  $,*3  billion,  but 
IXPr  of  this  amount  Is  being  offset  by  decreases. 

The  increases  Include: 

$1.2  billion  for  the  Federal  pay  adjustment ; 

$1.2  billion  as  a result  of  uncontrollable  increases  In  interest,  public  assist- 
ance grants,  farm  price  support  payments,  and  unemployment  benefits;  and 

$0.0  billion  as  the  result  of  congressional  action  to  Increase  education 
and  veterans  programs  and  congressional  delay  in  enacting  postal  rate 
increases. 

The  princi|Kil  reductions  resulted  from  a decrease  In  estimated  Kxport-Import 
Bank  ami  Farmers  Home  Administration  net  lending,  and  lower  than  expected 
outlays  for  Medicare,  space  activities,  Model  Cities,  and  other  programs. 
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VI  SO  A I.  Yt'AH  lhTI 

The  factors  that  are  pressing  upward  on  1S*70  outlays  p».M*  even  greater 
threats  to  the  1071  budget.  On  the  basis  of  the  tax  rates  recommended  in  Feb- 
ruary, receipts  will  fall  short  of  the  earlier  estimate.  However,  that  shortfall 
will  Ite  more  than  offset  by  the  President  s earlier  proposed  a<< ■(deration  of  estate 
and  gift  tax  collections  and  his  new  proposal  for  a tax  on  had  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  gasoline.  Revised  totals  for  li*eal  year  1071  are  shown  below; 
greater  detail  is  shown  in  Tables  2 and  3 ( attached ) . 


Receipts 

Outlays 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-). 


tin  billions  of  dollars) 


fiscal  1971 

Budge) 

estate 

Change 

£e*ned 

estimate 

202. 1 
200.8 

4 2 2 
14.8 

M.  3 
21*.  6 

1*3 

-2.6 

~i  3 

Economic  assumptions  underlying  the  fiscal  year  iftTl  revenue  estimates  have 
not  been  changed  significantly  from  the  levels  used  In  the  February  estimate. 
However,  revenue  from  Individual  and  corporation  Income  taxes  has  been  re- 
duced by  $0.5  billion  and  $1  billion,  respectively,  from  the  February  estimates 
because  of  a re-evaluation  of  tax  revenue  expectations  based  on  fiscal  year  1070 
receipts  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  higher  receipts  are  ex i acted  from  un- 
employment insurance  taxes  ($0.2  billion)  as  a result  of  legislation  oxjK-cted 
to  bo  enacted  soon,  customs  duties  ($0.2  billion),  and  miscellaneous  receipts 
($0.2  billion),  In  addition,  favorable  congressional  response  to  the  President's 
requests  for  tax  legislation  will  produce  an  additional  $1.5  billion  as  a result 
of  accelerated  estate  and  gift  tax  collections  and  $1.0  billion  from  a tax  on  lead 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  gasoline. 

None  of  the  $4.8  billion  Increase  lit  the  outlay  estimates  is  attributable  to  our 
military  operations,  either  in  Cambodia  or  elsewhere.  Almost  half  - $2.3  billion — 
of  the  Increase  is  in  uncontrollable  programs,  including ; 
interest  on  the  public  debt  ( $1  billion ) ; 

Unemployment  benefit  payments  ($0.5  billion) ; 

cash  assistance  grants,  Medicaid  and  Medicare  ($0.2  billion)  ; and 

farm  price  supports  ($0.3  billion). 

About  $2.5  billion  of  the  Increase  is  associated  with  a number  of  actions  that 
have  been  taken  since  the  budget  was  transmitted. 

The  largest  single  Increase— $1.4  billion— will  result  from  the  action  taken  in 
April  to  move  the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  pay  adjustment  forward  a full 
year  from  the  January  1, 1071  date  assumed  In  the  February  budget.  Simultane- 
ously with  the  announcement  of  tills  action,  the  President  proponed  that  the 
collection  of  estate  and  gift  taxes  he  accelerated— and  thereby  increase  1071 
revenues  by  $1.5  billion.  In  addition,  a further  Increase  in  postal  rates  was 
requested  to  offset  about  $0.4  billion  of  the  higher  postal  costs  attributable  to 
the  pay  raise. 

The  remaining  increases  are  expected  to  add  $1.5  billion  (net)  to  1071  out- 
lays. The  principal  ones  are : 

withdrawal  of  the  voluntary  deferral  of  federally-assisted  construction : 
veterans  education  and  training; 
the  school  luilch  program ; 
education  programs ; 

Improving  the  quality  of  the  environment ; 
aids  to  housing  and  other  construction  incentives ; 

Farmers  Home  Administration  net  lending;  and 

the  1071  effect  of  higher  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

These  increases  are  partially  offset  by  a number  of  reductions,  Including: 
lower  outlays  for  the  Family  Assistance  Program,  because  of  a later  than 
expected  effective  date  for  the  program ; 

slower  than  expected  spending  for  the  Model  Cities  program  and  for  high- 
ways ; and 
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a net  reduction  In  the  outhiys  associated  with  other  programs. 

Tin*  revised  11171  budget,  even  with  a $1. 3 hilllon  deficit,  remains  a tight  budget 
and  is  fiscally  ns[>o  risible  in  the  exacted  economic  environment  of  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  deficit  Is  less  than  the  Increased  outlays  for  unc*ontrollah!e  programs— 
a third  of  it  due  to  higher  unemployment  compensation.  The  deficit  is  substan- 
tially less  than  the  increase  in  receipts  that  would  he  produced  were  the  economy 
operating  fit  Its  normal  capacity. 

These  revised  estimates  arc,  of  course,  Just  that— estimates.  They  are  based 
ii| mu  exjKv-fnilons  cmicernfng  economie  conditions  and  congressional  action  on 
promised  legislation.  In  particular,  they  assume  that  the  Congress  will: 
approve  the  requested  i*>stnl  rate  Increases ; 

enact  the  tax  legislation  promised  by  I he  President  in  the  February  budget 
and  later; 

pass  the  Feonorny  Act  of  lf>70  and  thereby  endorse  the  program  reductions, 
restructuring,  and  terminations  projtosed  in  the  February  budget;  and 
not  add  to  (lie  total  of  controllable  1971  spending  projiosed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  appropriations  and  other  legislation. 

If  we  an*  to  hold  to  these  fiscally-resiionsiblo  estimates,  continued  outlay  re- 
straint is  essential.  The  Administration  Is  committed  to  such  a course  now  and 
will  stay  on  It.  Congressional  commitment  is  equally  necessary.  If  the  Congress 
votes  higher  appropriations,  or  does  not  approve  the  taxes  projiosed  by  the 
President,  it  should  match  these  with  ajieelllo  cuts  in  other  sjicnding  programs 
or  Increases  in  other  taxes. 

Continued  fiscal  restraint  Is  essential  to  further  progress  toward  the  objec- 
tives stated  In  the  President’s  budget  message.  Relaxation  of  that  restraint 
now  would  risk  the  danger  of  |>crmitting  the  economy  to  cllitib  too  fast  as  It 
begins  to  pick  up  In  Hie  months  ahead.  Too  rapid  an  advance  could  nullify  the 
progress  made  to  date  toward  bringing  In  flat  ton  under  control  and  undermine 
the  Administrations  progress  toward  achieving  basic  reforms  In  Government 
programs  and  processes. 


Tnhic  /. — Chttngc  in  1910  budget  onllng* 
February  budget  estimate 


In  billion  * 
. §197.  9 


Major  Increases : 

Federal  comma  nihility  pay  raises  (enacted  Apr.  15,  1970) -f-1.  2 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 4-.  55 

fjuhor-llHW  appropriation  as  enacted 4-  .3 

Public  assistance  grants  (Including  medicaid). -f . 3 

Farm  price  sup|>orts -f.  25 

Postal  rate  increase — no  action  by  Congress  to  date -f,  15 

Veterans  education  and  medical  care 4-.  1 

Unemployment  Insurance  benefits -4-.  1 


Subtotal,  major  Increases 4-3.0 


Other  changes : 

H\|>ort-lmi»ort  Bank —.4 

Medicare  - — 5 

Other  11HW  programs — * 3 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  net  lending —.3 

Model  cities — * 2 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration — . 15 

Department  of  Transmutation —.1 

Department  of  Lal>or,  excluding  unemployment  Insurance.. 1_ 

Civil  service  retirement,  net — —.15 

Allowance  for  contingencies — • ~ 

All  other  changes,  net 5 

Subtotal,  other  changes — 2.  7 


Current  estimate,  1970  outlays 
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Table  2.— ttudgi  t rroi/dx,  fiscal  y<  ar*  fU'O  awl  10?  I 
{In  brbicns  of  dollars! 


fi 

scat  year  19?;’ 

f.sca’  ir  ]Vl 

Budget 

Current 

Current 

Source 

estimate 

estimate 

f st.-  ite 

est  ire 

Individual  income  taxes 

9 2.2 

9?  2 

91. 0 

9?.  5 

- 0 5 

Corporation  income  fanes 

37.0 

34.0  -3  0 

35.0 

34  3 

-1.0 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions 

44.8 

44.8 

<9  1 

O 3 

+ .2 

Excise  taies 

15.9 

15. 7 -.2 

17.5 

39.1 

• 16 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 

3 5 

3 5 

3 6 

5 1 

• 1.5 

Customs  duties - 

2. 3 

2.5  -.2 

2.3 

2 5 

- 2 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

3.7 

3.7 

3 6 

3.8 

- 2 

Total 

199.4 

196.4  -3.0 

?o:.  i 

2:4.  j 

• 2.2 

Table  3.— Changes  fr»  /P7/  llu*lqet  Outlay* 

In  hHU'*n$ 


February  bmlget  estimates * $2oo.  s 

Changes  in  uncontrollable  programs: 

Interest  on  the  public  debt -fl  0 

Unemployment  insurance  benefits -j-.  5 

Cash  assistance  grants,  medicaid  and  medicare 4--  2 

Farm  price  supports +.3 

Veterans  compensation  and  pensions 4- . 2 

Disaster  relief - 1 

Subtotal,  cbnnges  in  uncontrollable  programs. ....  -2.  3 


CM  her  changes : 

Federal  comparability  (enacted  Apr.  15,  1070)  and  postal  pay  raises.  *f- 1.  I 

New  postal  rate  proposals — . 1 

Increased  postage  for  Federal  mail 4-1 

Withdrawal  of  voluntary  State  local  construction  deferral. -f.5 

Housing  and  construction  incentives *4*.  15 

Environmental  quality — revision  in  proposal  and  roost  Jimt  to  of 

budget  program +.2 

Lahor-IIKW  appropriation  bill  for  1070  as  enacted— effect  on  1021 

outlays -f  *2 

Education  appropriations- — to  maintain  consistency  with  1070  bill 

as  enacted 4-.  2 

School  desegregation 4-- 15 

Veterans  education  (“OI”  bill) 4-.  2 

School  lunch  and  child  nutrition,  as  enacted 4-.  2 

Coal  mine  health  and  safety  bill,  as  enacted 4-.  1 

Federal  employee  health  benefits -f-.  1 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  net  lending 4- . 3 

Model  cities — slower  pace  of  outlays  (no  change  in  program  level ) . 15 

Highway  trust  fund —.05 

Delay  In  initiation  of  family  assistance  program — . I 

All  other  changes,  net —.3 

Subtotal,  other  changes. 4 2 5 


Current  estimate,  1071  outlays.. 205. 0 


Mr.  Ford.  Wc  ran  into  this  phenomenon  last  year,  when  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  more  for  education,  particularly  whore  we  got 
into  the  battle  over  giving  authority  to  the  administration  to  cut 
appropriated  s)>cnding  levels.  The  crunch  came  actually  when  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  agreed  with  the  Solicitor  General's  le^ai  opin- 
ion that  in  those  educational  programs  where  wc  had  written  the 
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formula  f lint  disf rilmted  the  funds  without  the  exorcise  of  executive 
discretion.  there  was  no  way  for  the  Executive  Hranch  to  cut  olV 
the,  money. 

Mr.  Finch.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fnitn.  Then,  finally,  when  the  Senate  came  up  with  that  2 per- 
cent discretionary  spending  cut.  some  programs  had  to  actually  l»o  cut 
more  because  of  the  difference  in  the  way  the  funds  are  distributed. 
It  wasn’t  *2  percent  across  the  hoard  and  couldn’t.  I*e.  'With  that  in 
mind,  and  recognizing  that  we  are.  from  all  indications,  going  to  he 
in  the  same  kind  of  battle,  wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  we  took  the  time 
now  to  try  to  perfect  this  formula,  broaden  it  out  and  do  as  Chair- 
man Fucinski  has  suggested,  that  is  to  let  the  cities  know  now  what 
they  are.  going  to  get  and  write  it  into  the  formula  ns  distinguished 
from  leaving  one-third  of  the  money  discretionary  with  you? 

What.  I expect  would  happen  if  we  get  into  another  crunch,  is  that 
this  is  precisely  the  money  that  would  he  lost  in  any  short  funding. 
Wo  would  have  been  saying  to  the  cities,  that  this  is  where  vou  should 
be  looking  for  money  when  it  actually  isn’t  going  to  he  there. 

Mr.  Finch.  I disagree,  Mr.  Congressman.  You  have  two  different 
factors.  Thanks  to  Congress,  we  have  moved  the  educational  part  of 
our  program  separately  from  the  rest  of  our  budget  so  we  are  assured 
of  that  advanced  funding. 

The  other  point  was  that  because  of  the  late  delay  in  that  point 
of  time,  if  we  had  simply  shoved  that  kind  of  dollars  into  the  system, 
we  could  not  have  administered  it  effectively.  There  would  have  been 
a great  amount  of  waste.  What  we  think  we  have  come  up  here  with, 
and  the  reason  the.  time  factor  is  so  important,  at  least  for  the  first 
$150  million,  is  an  amount  we  can  got  to  the  areas  which  need  the  help. 
If  the  Congress  agrees,  and  we  move  that  rapidly,  then  we  can  help 
them  this  fall  when  the  biggest  crunch  is  going  to  come  under  the 
court  order. 

Mr.  Fom>.  When  this  committee  recently  met  whli  the.  Senate  Con- 
ference on  11.1b  514,  the  ESKA  amendments,  one  of  the  issues  was 
how  much  money  we  were  going  to  free  for  discretionary  distribution. 

1 don’t  think  anybody  there  was  evidencing  reluctance  to  increase  the 
discretionary  distribution  because  of  any  lack  of  confidence  in  you 
or  Commissioner  Allen,  hut  rather  because  of  our  very  recent  expe- 
rience with  what  happened  to  funds  that  were  discretionary  and  thus 
seen  as  convenient  places  for  budget  cuts  when  formula  funds  could 
not  be  cut.  I think  that  is  deeplv  enough  entrenched  in  the  thinking 
of  members  of  Imth  parties  on  this  committee  and  in  the  Senate  that 
wo  ought  to  examine  how  far  we  can  go  to  guarantee  that  these  funds 
continue  tinwing  once  they  start. 

If  wo  go  to  the  lloor  and  represent  to  any  segment  of  this  country 
that  they  can  look  to  a certain  part  of  the  funding  for  their  money, 
under  circumstances  where  one  cannot  reasonably  assume  that  that 
portion  of  appropriated  fluids  won’t  ho  cut  by  the  Executive,  I think 
we  can  expect  that  we  are  going  to  lose  their  confidence. 

Mr.  Yr.Nr.MAN.  I would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Ford,  that  the  Presi- 
dent in^  his  message  firmly  committed  himself  to  the  expenditure  of 
$500  million  in  fiscal  year  1071.  1 don’t  think  we  ait*  confronted  with 
that  suggestion,  (letting  hack  to  your  suggestion  that  wo  go  to  a for- 
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inula  grant,  that  is  completely  contrary  to  what  w»>  arc  attempting  to 
do  through  this  legislation.  \\’e  are  attempting  to  take  care  ol  spe- 
cial need  caused  by  racial  isolation  or  bv  additional  problems  that  are 
created  because  of  desegregation.  I can  just  see  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen when  some,  successor  of  Secretary  Finch,  or  mine,  will  be  before 
this  committee  in  a few  years  and  will  go  through  the  same  hassle 
we  did  on  impacted  area  aid  if  we  start  this  way. 

1 don’t  think  this  is  the.  appropriate  way  to  take  care  of  an  emer- 
gency situation.  We  are  suggesting  we  do  it  on  project  grant  bads 
that  would  be  established  and  which  proposal  will  do  t he  most  good  in 
alleviating  this  problem. 

Von  are  going  to  be  under  pressure,  and  we  are  going  to  be  under 
pressure  to  increase  the  appropriation  of  this  particular  program  in 
the  years  hence.  I just  don't  think  this  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

I think  it  would  be  a sad  mistake  to  try  to  b:uc  this  on  a formula 
basis. 

Mr.  Font).  I am  having  prepared  an  amendment  which  enumerates 
a series  of  conditions  that  I believe  ought  to  be  met  before  anylxidv 
can  receive  these  funds.  As  soon  as  we  can  have  the  language  drafted, 
we  would  like  to  send  it  to  you  and  I would  like  to  ask,  air.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  the  authority  to  have  counsel  forward  thi>  amend- 
ment to  the  Oilice  of  HEW  so  that  wc  can  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  There  is  a report  that  Jerris  Leonard,  head  of  the 
Civil  Service,  Division  in  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Ofliee.  has  a report  show- 
ing 95  percent  of  all  the  school  districts  in  the  South  are  going  to  lx> 
desegregated  by  this  fall.  ft  is  my  understanding  that  the  Attorney 
General,  for  reasons  known  best  to  himself,  lias  held  up  that  report. 
Are  you  nwnreof  (lie  report  ? 

If,  indeed,  95  percent  arc  desegregated  by  this  fall,  how  would  it 
affect  this  particular  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Fixcii.  I think  this  particular  legislation  would  he  of  enormous 
assistance  in  reaching  that  figure. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Are  you  aware  of  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Finch.  1 am  aware  of  tho  report,  yes. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Is  it  correct  that  we 

Mr.  Finch.  As  far  as  I know,  that  is  attainable. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  What  would  that  do  then  to  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Finch.  I think  this  legislation  is  critical  in  order  to  keep  that 
from  being  a cosmet  ic  or  token  kind  of  paper  figure. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Why  is  tho  Attorney  General  holding  that  up? 

Mr.  Finch.  I haven’t  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  that  report  with 
tho  Attorney  General ; I am  sorry. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Thank  you,  Mi*.  Secretary,  and  all  of  your  assistants. 

I think  you  have  made  a*  most  significant  contribution)  and  1 particu- 
larly appreciate  your  frankness.  I think  this  is  the  way  to  try  to  work 
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oaf  cliffcmiLTs  when  we  both  understand  each  other,  and  I think  you 
have  been  enormously  helpful  to  the  committee.  If  you  have  any  sug- 
ucstion  for  changes  hi  ILK.  17816,  as  presently  drafted,  we  would  bo 
happy  to  insert  them  in  the  record  at  this  point.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Also  I would  like  to  insert  a statement  submitted  by  Dr.  James 
Allen,  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  II.lt.  17810. 

(The documents  referred  to  follow:) 

The  Fnder  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  June  2 },  19'0. 

Memorandum  for  Hon.  Homan  C.  Piuinski. 

Subject  : Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

When  Secretary  Finch  and  I tostf flocl  before  your  Subcommittee  June  S on  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  he  promised  to  submit  a memorandum  suggesting 
sevcni I changes,  lie  sjiocificnlly  mentioned  the  addition  of  nn  express  prohibition 
In  Section  0(g)  against  the  oxj>enditurc  of  funds  "to  establish  or  maintain  the 
transportation  of  students  solely  to  achieve  racial  balance."  We  feci  that  such 
language  would  provide  assurance  that  Uie  Federal  government  would  not  impose 
standards  for  achieving  a mathematical  racial  balance.  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  this 
language  to  preclude  the  exorcise  of  discretion  to  assist  transportation  which  is 
.itipiK>rtcd  by  substantial  educational  or  other  considerations. 

We  would  suggest  three  other  changes.  One  involves  the  definition  of  minority 
children  In  Section  0(d).  We  would  limit  the  definition  (o  those  “who  are  of 
Negro,  American  Indian,  Mexican,  or  Puerto  It  lean  origin  or  ancestry,"  dropping 
the  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  Include  other  children  who  are  from  environ- 
ments where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than  English  and  who,  as  a result,  are 
educationally  deprived.  While  the  objective  of  the  broader  language  in  the  bill  is 
laudable,  authority  already  exists  in  ESEA  Titles  I and  VII  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  educationally  deprived  and  bilingual  children.  Wo  believe  the  focus 
of  this  bill  is  more  appropriately  limited  to  the  problems  of  desegregation  and 
racial  imbalance. 

Section  7(a)  ( I)  of  the  bill  contains  a provision,  not  includes!  in  our  legislative 
recommendations,  to  the  effect  that  local  education  agencies  submitting  proposals 
must  indicate  Hint  they  have  made  appropriate  provision  for  the  participation  of 
racially  isolated  private  school  children  in  programs  to  overcome  racial  isolation. 
There  is  already  sufficient  discretion  In  the  bill  to  Include  private  school  children 
in  programs  wherever  local  education  agencies  determine  that  this  would  promote 
the  objectives  of  the  hill,  and  we  felt  this  was  sufficient  in  terms  of  the  primary 
focus  on  the  critical  needs  of  desegregating  public  schools. 

Section  12  would  establish  a Presidentially-appointed  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  review  the  administration  of  (lie  Act  and  recommend  improvements.  We 
fool  that  this  is  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  short-term  emergency  nature  of  the 
legislation. 

Wo  would  appreciate  the  Subcommittee's  consideration  of  these  suggestions. 

John  O.  Veneman, 

Under  Secretary. 


Statement  iiy  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  and 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  T welcome  this  opportunity 
to  arid  my  own  words  of  strong  support  for  the  President’s  “Emergency  School 
Air!  Act  of  1070"  which  Secretary  Finch  has  outlined  liofore  your  Subcommittee. 

The  goal  of  (his  legislation  is  to  help  speed  the  elimination  of  racial  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  in  the  schools  of  our  Naton.  It  represents  one  of  the  most 
important  actions  ever  proposed  by  any  Administration  toward  making  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  educational  opportunity  a reality  for  all  children  and  youth. 

From  its  beginning  our  Nation  has  cherished  this  principle  and  lias  made  great 
strides  toward  ensuring  its  practice.  In  the  present  period  !n  our  history,  the 
greatest  single  barrier  to  further  progress  In  achieving  tills  goal  i$,  I believe, 
the  continuing  existence  of  racially  segregated  schools.  Such  segregation  is  not 
only  educationally  unsound  but  simply  makes  a mockery  of  t ho  democratic  con- 
cepts upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
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The  elimination  of  racial  segregation  in  ( duration,  n garlics  *>f  ran-‘\  the 
res|>onsibltity  of  nil  citizens  amt  of  nit  levels  of  Government.  It  is  tin*  s*  mil 
responsibility  of  those  who  govern  and  administer  our  schools  and  I have  recently 
called  upon  all  educators  In  the  country  not  only  to  j persevere  in  their  efforts  to 
eliminate  segregation  in  the  schools  wherever  it  exists,  but  to  take  the  lead  in 
helping  the  public  to  understand  the  values  that  are  at  issue,  the  harmful  edu- 
cational effects  of  segregation,  and  the  necessity  for  its  elimination  if  tin*  ^-h.Kds 
arc  to  serve  equally  well  all  the  people  in  America. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  facing  school  systems  in  the  elimination  or 
segregated  schools  and  in  the  achievement  of  racially  integrated  education  N tie- 
lack  of  funds  to  carry  out  desegregation  plans  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  * due.i- 

tlonal  advantages  offered  by  desegregation. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  President  Will  offer  crucial  support  and  roln-f 
for  the  school  svstems  struggling  to  work  out  a constructive  course  of  notion  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  education  of  quality  in  an  integrated  setting.  Not 
will  the  funds  to  be  provided  help  supjiort  the  added  costs  which  usually  accom- 
pany the  implementation  of  a sensitive  and  intelligent  desegregation  oflort  >*ut 
they  will  feed  the  growing  commitment  at  all  levels  to  making  nur  schools  fuihll 
the  promises  of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  nil. 

Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.) 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT  OF  1970 


MONDAY,  JUNE  15,  1070 

IIoi'SK  <>!•  1{ KI’ltKSKNTATI V1IS. 

Sl'IiCOMMIITKK  OX  Kill'CATlOX 
OPTIIK  Foil  MITIT.E  OX  FlU'WIION  AX1>  D\IX»lt. 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  mot,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10 :l.r*  a.m.,  in 
room  2175,  Ravburn  House  Oflioe  Building,  lion.  Roman  ('.  Pticinski 
(chairman  of  tl»e subcommittee)  presidin'?. 

Present:  Representatives  Pucinski,  Hawkins,  Ford,  Quie,  ami  Pell. 

Staff  members  present : John  F.  Jennings,  counsel ; Charles  W.  Rad- 
elide,  minority  counsel  for  education;  and  Alexandra  J.  Kisla,  clerk. 

Mr.  Puoixski.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  very  pleased  this  morning  to  have  as  our  witness  on  H.R. 
17846,  a bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  schools  experiencing  various  dif- 
ficulties in  the  process  of  desegregation,  one  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  education  and  social  sciences  profession  of  this  country,  Dr. 
James  S.  Coleman,  who  has  conducted  extensive  studies  in  this  entiro 
field.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  famous  Coleman  report  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  substantial  discussion  and  debate  in  this  country. 

We  are.  most  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Dr.  Colenmn,  wlio 
is  with  the  Department  of  Social  Relations  at  Johns  Hopkins  l diver- 
sity. We  are  particularly  pleased  to  have  you  here  this  morning,  Dr. 
Coleman,  because  it.  is  quite  obvious  that  the  testimony  before  us  is 
substantially  controversial. 

We  had  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
new  Presidential  counselor,  Mr.  Finch,  here  last  week.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  hearing  produced  more  questions  than  answers. 

So  we  are  going  to  go  into  rather  extensive  hearings  on  this  .subject, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  charges  that  are  now  being  made  that  the 
promise  by  the  Justice  Department  that  07  percent  of  the.  schoolchil- 
dren in  de’jurc-segregated  districts  arc  going  to  lie  attending  integrated 
schools  this  fall  is  under  serious  and  heavy  attack  by  various  respon- 
sible  civil 'rights  leaders  of  the  South  who*  point  out  that,  contrary  to 
the  statistics,  the  youngsters  arc,  indeed,  attending  one  building,  but  it 
appears  that  the  classes  and  tho  activities  within  that  buihfing  are 
even  more  segregated  and  more  humiliating  to  a large  laxly  of  the 
young  people  of  this  country  than  when  they  were  attending  do  jure- 
sejrregated  schools. 

There  is  a wide  national  debate  evolving  on  the  whole  subject.  I am 
sui-o  that  the  hearings  on  this  bill  will  have  to  lie  involved  in  that 
debate  because  this  lull  is  supposedly  the  administration’s  answer  to 
that  problem.  So  wo  are  going  to  be  most  anxious  to  hear  your 
testimony  and  the  testimony  of  future  witnesses  in  order  to  put  into 
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proper  perspective  whether  or  not  this  program  mnl  thD  legislation 
can  meet  those  nerds. 

Surely  if  it  can,  then  the  legislation  will  i-ecoivc  support,  I am  sure, 
from  the  Congress.  If  it  cannot,  then,  of  course,  the  legislation  will 
have  to  he  substantially  rewritten. 

So  I am  most  pleased  to  have  as  distinguished  a scholnr  ns  yourself 
here,  ns  our  first  witness  following  the  administration’s  presentation  of 
its  ease. 

Mr.  Hell? 

Mr.  Hr.i.n.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a gieat  pleasure  to  welcome  Dr. 
Coleman  before  the  committee.  Tie  is  a very  distinguished  educator. 
During  the  course,  of  a campaign  that  I just  recently  completed,  I 
frequently  quoted  you,  Dr.  Coleman.  Every  time  a question  came  up, 
I would  say  my  bible,  the  Coleman  report,  said  this  and  I would  hear 
no  more  additional  comments  from  the  audience.  I want  you  to  know 
that  you  ait;  highly  regarded  in  my  congressional  district  in  California 
as  well  as  everywhere  else  in  the  country. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  Mr.  Hawkins? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I have  nothing  to  say  at  this  time  except  to  comment 
on  the  remarks  of  my  colleague.  He  quoted  Dr.  Coleman  in  his  district 
which  is  diametrically  opposite  from  my  district  in  every  way.  I also 
quoted  Dr.  Coleman.  AVo  both  got  nominated.  Apparently,  either  the 
people  do  not  understand  Dr.  Coleman  or  we  did  not  quote  him 
correctly. 

Mr.  IVoixski.  When  I was  involved  in  a big  busing  controversy  a 
collide  of  years  ago,  I also  quoted  you,  Dr.  Coleman. 

We  will  ask  you  to  proceed  in  any  way  you  wish.  You  have  a pre- 
pared statement.  It  is  a rather  detailed  statement.  Perhaps  you  want 
to  rend  the  statement  into  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JAMES  S.  COLEMAN,  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
RELATIONS,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Coi.bman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congress- 
men. 

1 will  simply  road  my  statement  and  then,  in  the  process  of  rending 
it,  there  may  he  points  at  which  quest  ions  arise. 

I am  a professor  of  social  relations  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  one  ot  the  authors  of  the  report,  published  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1000,  “Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity.”  That  re- 
port, and  the  survey  on  which  it  was  based,  examined  the  extent  and 
causes  of  inequality  of  educational  opportunity  in  the  United  States. 
It  found  that  if  one  considers  educational  opportunity  as  opportunity 
for  achievement  in  basic  skills,  the  most  important  factors  in  the  school 
contributing  to  or  detracting  from  that  achievement  were  the  other 
children  in  the  school.  This  obviously  has  strong  implications  for  ques- 
tions of  the  effects  of  school  desegregation  for  achievement  which  I 
will  not  go  into. 

However,  you  have  asked  me  to  testify  on  the  bill  entitled  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  of  1970,  and  the  question  there  is  a slightly  different 
one.  This  hill  takes  as  given  the  goal  of  school  integration  in  our 
society  and  attempts  to  implement  it  in  a new  way,  by  providing  extra 
resources  to  aid  schools  in  doing  so. 
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I will  stale  at  ! lie  very  outset  that  I strongly  favor  the  hill.  I have, 
in  fart . been  noting  as  a consultant  to  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  School 
Desegregation,  because  of  what  I believe  this  hill  can  <h>  in  implement  - 
mg  school  desegregation,  and  localise  I Ixdiove  thi<  can  he  the  most 
important  action  that  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  as  vet  taken  in  the  area  of  school  desegregation. 

President  Nixon  has  taken  a step  which  should  have  |*<i*n  taken  It! 
years  ago,  I Ixdicve,  and  one  which  can  Ik*  of  enormous  aid  in  imple- 
menting goals  of  school  desegregation. 

This  legislation  constitutes  the  first  time,  at  least  the  first  time 
that  I know  of,  that  there  has  been  a positive  commitment.  snpj>orted 
by  resources,  to  creating  strong  and  stable  school  integration.  1 re- 
lieve the  hill  should  be  viewed  in  this  way,  accepted  for  what  it  is, 
and  not  he  confused  by  any  other  policies  of  this  administration  in 
this  area  of  school  desegrogai  ion. 

It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  President  Nixon  is  not  going  to  impose 
cross-busing  in  local  districts  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate 
dual  systems  or  as  directed  by  the  courts,  hut  it  is  also  dear  that  he  is 
not  going  to  inhibit  local  districts  from  doing  so,  and  it  is  clear  from 
this  mil  that  lie  wants  to  encourage  districts  through  positive  incen- 
tives, to  integrate  their  schols  by  whatever  means  they  see  fit. 

What  is  important  to  my  mind  is  the  fact  that  here  is  legislation  to 
provide  resources  that  move  us  toward  an  important  national  goal: 
integration  of  our  society.  Several  points  are  important  to  recognize 
in  assessing  the  need  for  such  a bill.  The  first  of  these  points  is  that 
there  is  probably  this  year  and  next  year  more  real  desegregation  of 
schools  occurring  Utah  has  been  the  case  in  any  other  2 year  period  in 
the  Nation’s  history.  This  is  a very  important  event,  and  it  is  crucially 
important  that  it  come  off  well. 

A bus  overturning  in  Lamar,  S.G.,  or  a Inis  burning  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  has  enormous  repercussions  in  other  communities,  making  them 
less  willing  to  take  forthright  steps  toward  school  integration.  Such 
disruptive  events  must  be  minimized  next  fall  and  Ijcybml  next  fall. 
Little  Pock,  Ark.,  probably  set  back  school  (((‘segregation  10  years; 
yet  it  need  not  have  occurred.  Kvenls  next  fall  and  tlr  succeeding  fall 
could  have  that  same  kind  of  impact,  or  thev  could  show  that  de- 
segregation, attended  by  good  faith,  good  planning,  and  extra  re- 
sources, can  work  well  even  where  the  problems  are  greatest. 

The  second  point  that  must  l>e  recognized  is  tied  school  desegrega- 
tion requires  added  efforts  and  added  resources.  It  is  foolhardy  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  a large  school  reorganization  without  addition 
of  Mich  resources,  yet  that  is  what  many  districts  have  done.  In  pail 
also  it  is  the  very  isolation  of  the  races  throughout  the  rest  of  society 
that  creates  the  need  for  extra  efforts  and  extra  resources  in  school. 
If  (1101X5  were  many  bridges  throughout  the  rest  of  society  across  racial 
boundaries,  school  dosegrogaf ion  would  be  less  difficult.  Hut  schools 
in  this  case  must  pay  the  costs  brought  on  by  residential  segregation, 
job  discrimination,  and  social  segregation  outside  the  school. 

The  third  point  that  should  he  recognized  in  the  need  for  this  bill  is 
the  distinction  between  the  courts  and  legislation.  How  far  the  Con- 
stitution goes  in  requiring  of  school  patterns  that  would  eliminate 
racial  isolation  is  not  yet  clear  in  the  opinions  of  various  courts,  but 
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what  is  dear  is  that  Hu*  constitutional  protect  ions  cannot  he  sufficient 
to  do  what  is  necessary.  They  can  only  provide  guarantees  of  certain 
rights:  (hey  cannot  dictate  those  arrangements  that  are  most  iKuiefi- 
cial,  most  henelicial  to  young  peivons  whose  paths  outside  school  are, 
largely  confined  hy  seldom  crossed  racial  lines,  and  most  beneficial  to 
the  Nation  which  depends  upon  cohesive  communities  for  its  strength 
and  survival. 

I believe  that  one  of  the  problems  in  school  desegregaf ion  has  been 
that  the  major  tool  held  by  (he  larger  society  to  bring, about  impor- 
tant and  desirable  changes  at  the  local  level  lias  been  the  courts,  and 
the  courts  are  a very  blunt  tool  indeed.  I believe  there  has  been  tend- 
ency to  overuse  the  courts,  precisely  because  there  has  not  been  the 
resolution  and  concensus  necessary  to  make  the  proper  use  of  other 
means  of  intervention. 

In  the  particular  application  to  school  desegregation,  T am  saying 
that  the  1 lilt  amendment,  having  to  do  with  equal  protection,  does 
have,  important  implications  for  school  desegregation,  particularly — 
lieyond  what  it  is  doing  now- -in  breaking  down  racial  isolation  that 
is  created  by  school  district  lines;  for  example,  the  line  between  city 
and  suburb.'  Hut  the  Mth  amendment  only  provides  basic  guarantees. 
Tt  cannot,  prescribe  those  social  arrangements  which  are  educationally 
most  beneficial,  and  which  depend  on  the  skill  and  resources  of  super- 
intendents. principals,  and  teachers.  T7se  of  the  courts  alone,  as  has 
been  the  tendency  until  now,  cannot  accomplish  these  changes  our  so- 
ciety needs.  Legislation  of  this  sort,  which  provides  positive  incentives 
for  desegregation  and  aids  its  implementation,  is  extremely  important 
if  desegregation  is  to  occur. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  legislation  that  T would  like  to  com- 
ment on.  The  first  is  t he  double-count  ing  provision. 

A number  of  questions  have  lieen  raised  about  the  double-counting 
provision  of  the  legislation,  in  which  minority  children  in  districts 
now  undergoing  school  desegregation  which  eliminates  a dual  system 
are  counted  twice  in  determining  the  allocation.  This  has  the  effect 
•>f  putting  more  money  in  those  districts  of  the  Deep  South  than  would 
otherwise  occur.  1 support  this  provision,  but  I support  it  with  a 
caveat  that  T will  descrilie  shortly.  It  is  true  that  it  rewards  those 
districts  that  have  lieen  slowest  in  eliminating  a dual  system,  and 
that  I do  not  favor.  Hut  those  are  also  the  districts  which,  for  black  and 
white  children  lioth,  are  far  liehind  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  the  poorest 
districts  of  the  country,  both  economically  and  educationally. 

For  example,  in  verbal  achievement,  (lie  white  and  black  children 
in  these  areas  of  the  rural  South  are  very  far  behind  their  counter- 
parts in  the  North,  a gap  which  widens  over  the  veal's  of  school,  for 
both  black  and  white  children.  Thus  the  first  reason  T support  this 
provision  is  that  the  educational  disadvantage,  for  black  and  white 
children,  isgreatest  in  these  areas. 

The  second  reason  I support  this  provision  is  that  school  desegre- 
gation, to  be  effective,  strong,  and  stable,  does  cost  money,  and  it  is 
these  dist riots  in  which  minority  children  are  double  counted  that, 
willingly  or  not,  are  carrying  out  desegregation.  This  is  where  the 
action  is.  If  the  action  were  in  the  North,  that  is  where  the  double 
counting  should  1h».  And  that  is  where  the  double  counting  will  he  if 
those  districts  will  do  something  about  desegregation. 
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For  example,  minority  children  in  Denver.  Colo.,  where  a court 
order  was  recently  passed  down,  will  Ik*  double  counted  if  the  district 
actually  carries  out  a plan  of  desegregation,  instead  of  appealing  the 
court  order.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  drags  its  feet.  and  merely  delays 
action  through  appeals,  its  children  will  not  be  double  counted. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  there  is  a kind  of  double  standard 
in  these  mat  lei's  among  many  northerners,  black  ami  white:  segrega- 
tion is  bad  in  the  South,  but  perfectly  all  right  in  the  North.  This 
double  standard,  and  the  punitive  orientation  toward  the  South  which 
sometimes  accompanies  it,  disgraces  those  who  hold  it,  and  it  has  no 
place  in  legislative  proceedings,  'l'his  double  standard  and  punitive- 
ness lie  behind  some  of  the  antagonism  to  t ho  double  counting,  Ddiind 
some  people’s  dismay  at  any  money  going  to  the  South.  All  that  ran 
lie  said  almut  these  sentiments  is  that  thev  constitute  no  more  serious 
an  orientation  toward  creating  stable  a nil  effective  school  desegrega- 
tion than  does  the  foot  dragging  and  bad  faith  of  some  suit  hern 
communities. 

I do  believe  that  the  double-counting  provision  would  Ik*  better 
framed  if  it  were  stated  somewhat  differently.  What  should  Ik*  re- 
warded and  given  extra  funding  through  double  counting  is  not 
merely  those  districts  carrying  out  desegregation  pursuant  to  a court 
order  or  a title  VT  plan,  hut  those  districts  carrying  out  desegrega- 
tion through  whatever  means. 

In  addition,  the  double  counting  should  not  merely  be  of  children 
in  desegregating  districts,  but  of  children  in  newly  desegregated 
school  settings;  that  is,  I would  favor  a double  counting  which 
counted  twice  the  extra  number  of  minority  children  in  a .State  who 
are  in  a desegregated  school  this  year,  ns  compared  to  the  unrulier 
2 years  earlier,  if  there  are,  for  example,  a million  minority  school- 
children  in  a State,  and  if  .300,000  are  in  desegregated  schools — not 
desegregated  districts  but  desegregated  schools — this  year,  compared 
to  200,000  in  desegregated  schools  2 years  earlier,  the  number  of 
minority  children  double  counted  would  lie  100,000,  and  the  total 
effective  number  for  accounting  purposes  would  be  1,100,000. 

As  a practical  matter,  the  double  counting  carried  out  this  way 
would,  however,  allocate  funds  among  States  in  very  much  the  same 
way  this  year  as  would  the  double  counting  provided  in  the  bill.  As 
I indicated,  the  South  is  where  the.  action  is  m school  desegregation. 
It  seems  to  mo  a quite  open  question  whether  enough  desegregation 
will  go  on  in  some  Northern  States  to  use  up  even  their  single-counting 
allotment. 

There  should,  nevertheless,  be  provision  for  systems  carrying  out 
voluntary  desegregation— -which  is  how  most  districts  in  the  North 
implementing  desegregation  would  be  doing  it-- -that  is,  provision  to 
participate  in  the  double  counting,  and  I would  strongly  favor  an 
amendment,  to  the  bill  to  allow  this.  It  might  in  fact.  Ik;  that  after  the 
first  year  the  double  counting  should  lie  of  a very  simple  sort : tlm-c 
minority  children  who  are  in  desegregated  schools — again  not  merely 
desegregated  districts — are  counted  twice.  'Phis  would  provide  extra 
funds  in  those  States  where  the  greatest  amount  of  desegregation  ac- 
tually exists. 
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A second  a .sped  of  (lie  bill  that  1 would  like  to  comment  on  is  the 
provision  for  funds  to  bo  given  to  private  agencies,  local  educational 
authorities,  both  in  section  5(a)(3)  and  section  5(b).  I think  this  is 
very  important,  and  I think  it  is  important  that  the  funds  be  admin- 
istered in  such  a way  that  this  kind  of  use  is  encouraged,  since  t here 
will  be  strong  pressures  against  it  from  public  school  forces.  For  two 
reasons,  t his  avenue  is  important. 

First,  in  those  areas,  whether  in  Mississippi  or  Chicago,  where  the 
public  school  system  may  not  provide  the  possibility  for  an  integrated 
education,  it  is  important  that  such  opportunity  exist  outside  the 
public  school  system.  This  is  particularly  true  in  those  districts  which 
are  not  going  to  carry  out  desegregation  in  States  of  the  Deep  South. 
This  opportunity  should  range  from  integrated  supplements  to  reg- 
ular school  activities  in  full-time  integrated  schools  which  the  child 
attends  instead  of  his  public  school — with  most  expenditures  being  for 
the  latter,  that  is  for  full-time  schools.  As  an  incidental  benefit,  this 
can  provide  a leverage  to  induce  integration  in  the  public  school  system 
by  providing  a competitive  alternative  outside  it. 

A second  reason  that,  this  type  of  funding  is  important,  a less  im- 
portant reason,  I believe,  is  because  it-  can:  provide  the  opportunity  for 
innovative  approaches  to  integration  which  maybe  foreclosed  to  public 
school  systems.  'These  innovations  can  provide  the  experience  that  will 
allow  the  adoption  of  those  that  work  best  by  public  school  systems. 

'There  is  one  major  point  that  I wish  to  make  concerning  the  legisla- 
tion before  T close  this  statement.  This  relates  to  the  statement  that  yon 
made  at  the  outset,  Congressman  Pucinski.  This  is  the  importance  of 
administrative  regulations  and  a wise  administrative  unit  in  IIKW 
to  allocate  these  funds.  The  legislation  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  insure 
effective  desegregation,  and  as  an  incentive  to  help  bring  about  in- 
tegrated schools.  For  it  to  work  in  this  fashion,  it  must  be  expertly 
administered  under  carefully  designed  regulations.  I believe  it  is 
important  that  the  regulations  include  these  elements: 

The  first  and  most  important  is  that  some  mechanisms  must  exist  to 
insure  that  a district  is  acting  in  good  faith  in  its  use  of  the  funds. 
Only  with  such  checks  will  the  funds  act  truly  as  an  incentive  to  school 
desegregation.  'There  are  several  means  by  which  this  can  occur.  'The 
best  of  these,  I believe,  operate  at  the  local  level,  without  Federal  in- 
tervention. A biracial  parents’  committee  is  a mechanism  that  has  been, 
T believe,  most  useful  in  this  respect — in  part  also  because  it  helps 
insure  support  for  these  activities  from  both  black  and  white  local 
communities. 

Tn  addition,  somo  assessment  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  tin  outsido 
group  to  seo  that  funds  were  expended  in  legitimate  ways  is  important. 
Something  called  an  outside  educational  audit,  a procedure  that  has 
recently  been  developed  at  the  P.S.  Office  of  Education,  but  would  not 
Iw  appfied  bv  them,  would  be  such  a mechanism. 

Second,  the  administrative  regulations  should  restrict  use  of  the 
funds  to  schools  and  programs  that  arc  actually  integrated.  A desegre- 
gated district  or  unitary  district  which  retains  half  of  its  schools  as 
all  black  or  all  white  should  not  lie  able  to  uso  funds  from  this  legisla- 
tion in  those  schools,  nor  to  shift  other  funds  into  those  schools  from 
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integrated  schools  in  which  these  funds  cun  lx*  used.  Otherwise.  the 
legislation  hocoinos  a farce — merely  another  way  of  general  Federal 
aid  to  the  schools. 

Third,  there  should  be  some  means  for  ineasnieinent  of  the  effects 
of  school  desegregation  on  the  achievement  and  attitudes  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  on  the  functioning  of  the  school.  This  can  best  occur.  I !«*- 
lieve,  through  administration  of  simple,  standard  measurement  instru- 
ments at  the  beginning  of  a school's  desegregation,  and  again  after 
it  has  been  in  operation.  Disbursement  of  funds  should  be  conditional 
upon  a district’s  willingness  to  administer  these  instruments,  which 
would  allow  its  results  to  he  compared  with  those  of  other  districts, 
and  provide  the  desperately  needed  information  al>out  what  things 
work  best  in  school  desegregation.  The  provision  now  in  article  7 (at  ( 5) 
of  the  legislation  is  not  sullicient  to  insure  this,  and  I hope  that  in  the 
bill’s  administration  such  regulations  are  introduced.  Section  10  au- 
thorizes evaluation  funds;  what  is  necessary  is  that  the  evaluation  ho 
comparative,  with  standard  instruments  for  participating  disttiets. 

Fourth,  I l>elievc  the  provision  for  compensatory  programs  in 
racially  isolated  schools  in  section  5(a)(3)  should  1h*  administered 
very  sparingly.  If  it  is  not,  the  whole  threat  of  the  legislation  -as  an 
incentive  to  school  systems  to  carry  out  school  desegregation-  is  lost. 
The  wording  now  in  the,  bill  constrains  such  expenditures  to  those 
cases  where  “provision  for  such — interracial — programs  cannot  prac- 
ticably be  made”  and  to  “unusually  promising  pilot  or  demonstration 
programs.”  I believe  these  constraints  should  la?  strictly  followed, 
with  some  administrative  upper  limit  on  the  proportion  of  funds  so 
expended,  so  ns  not  to  turn  this  legislation  into  general  Federal  sup- 
port siihilar  to  title  l,  thereby  losing  all  its  effectiveness  toward 
desegregation. 

I want,  finally,  to  reiterate  my  general  support  of  this  legislation. 
I ha  vo  not  mentioned  in  this  statement  any  tiling  about  the  effect'-  of 
school  integration  on  achievement,  ns  evidenced  in  the  research  litera- 
ture. I am  assuming  the  acceptance  of  a general  national  goal.  a> 
implied  by  the  legislation,  of  a racially  integrated  society,  and  I have 
addressed  my  remarks  to  the  implementation  of  that  goal.  It  i-  fort  it - 
natCj  of  course,  that  t here  arc  achievement  benefits  of  school  iutegrat  ion 
to  disadvantaged  children,  but  that,  I believe,  is  not  the  major  point 
at  issue  here. 

Thank  yon  very  much. 

Mr.  Prcixsiu.  Thank  von  very  much,  Dr.  Coleman. 

Dr.  Coleman,  you  make  a great  point  out  of  the  double  count  imr.  I 
am  just,  wondering  how  you  relate  that  with  the  failure  of  the  admini" 
trationtoask  for  fill  1 fundingof  title  I. 

Now  titlo  I under  ESFA,  if  it  were  fully  funded,  would  provide 
substantially  higher  assistance  to  Southern  schools  or  schools  with  a 
very  heavy  impact  of  low-income  people,  because  they  have  the  option 
of  using  the  one-half  of  the  national  average  instead  of  the  cost  of 
education  in  their  own  respective  district. 

So  we  already  are  spending  substantial! v more  money  in  these  com- 
munities than  in  other  communities  around  the  country.  Many  of  tlm-e 
communities  also  have  impact  money  and  they  have  title  1 money  and 
they  get  title  III  money,  and  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee  had 
asked,  why  this  additional  legislation  when  you  could  probably  achieve 
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iiion*  eflectivcly  what  you  are  trying  to  do  if  you  would  have  full 
funding  for  title  I.  What  would  be  your  reaction  to  that,  sir? 

Dr.  t'oi.r.MAN’.  1 do  not  have  any  idea  what  tlie  administration's  in- 
tent was  in  not  asking  for  full  funding  of  title  I. 

My  support  of  the  double-counting  provision  and,  as  I indicated 
there,  it  would  be  a somewhat  different  double-counting  provision,  but 
my  support,  of  the  double-counting  provision  is  based  on  the  simple 
fact  that  it  does  take  extra  resources  to  carry  out  school  desegregation 
in  a fashion  which  will  make  it  successful.  I think  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate things  that  has  occurred  in  many  systems  of  the  country  is 
that  where  desegregation  has  been  carried  out,  sometimes  i!  has  led 
to  resegregation.  One  of  the  reasons  this  has  occurred  is  because  school 
districts  attempted  to  carry  out  school  desegregation  without  extra 
resources.  I think  we  should  recognize  that  it  is  the  very  racial  isola- 
tion of  the  rest  of  society  which  imposes,  in  a sense,  extra  costs  on  tho 
schools  when  school  desegregation  is  to  occur,  that,  is  quite  apart  from 
the  extra  costs  necessary  whenever  any  really  major  school  reorga- 
nization occurs. 

J think  any  educator  would  agree  that  there  are  a number  of  extra 
costs  that  are  incident  to  school  desegregation.  When  schools  them- 
selves arc  reorganized,  when  children  are  going  to  different  schools 
and  sometimes  schools  cover  different  grade  spans,  then  there  are 
extra  costs.  It  seems  tome  important  that  those  be  funded. 

As  I say,  I have  no  idea  why  tho  administrat  ion  did  not  ask  for  full 
funding. 

Mr.  PrriNSKt.  You  talk  about  the  additional  costs  involved.  Secre- 
tary Finch  and  his  aides  testified  hero  that,  actually  when  do  jure 
segregation  is  eliminated  in  a school  district,  there  is  less  busing 
because  children  go  to  neighborhood  schools  instead  of  being  bused 
acmss  town  to  the  do  ju re-segregated  schools  as  they  have  been  for 
many  years ; t here  is  a substantial  saving. 

I wonder  whether  or  not  the  additional  cost  involved  is  as  exten- 
sive as  this  legislation  anticipates  by  double  counting  of  youngsters 
in  a de  jure  school  district.  It  seems  to  me  actually  there  are  reductions 
in  the  cost,  at  least  in  getting  the  children  to  school,  that  is. 

I appreciate  the  fact  there  are  casts  involved  in  perhaps  teacher 
training  and  various  other  areas.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  tell  us 
what  in  your  judgment  are  these  additional  costs  that  require  this 
kind  of  double  count  ing. 

l)r.  t’oi.r.MAN.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  idea  of 
double  counting  could  l>e  looked  at  in  a somewhat,  different  way.  One 
could  sav  that  the  only  places  in  which  there  should  be  any  counting  at 
all  is  where  desegregation  is  going  to  go  on.  That  is,  tho  question 
might  be  raised,  why  the  first  singlo  counting?  That  is,  why  should 
there  be  counting  of  minority  children  where  there  is  not  desegrega- 
tion. because  this  bill,  as  I understand  it,  is  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  school  desegregat ion  and  to  aid  in  school  desegregation. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  the  pertinent  question,  or  a pertinent,  question, 
is  the  question  of  why  counting  at  all  of  those  minority  children 
which  are  not  in  desegregated  schools  or  are  not  going  to  be  in  de- 
segregated schools  ? 

'Phe  point  is.  as  far  as  I can  see  it,  that  the  funds  are  really  to 
implement  school  desegregation,  so  that  is  where  all  the  counting 
should  be  as  far  as  I can  see. 
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Mr.  Pocixski.  Well,  (ho  Los  Angeles  School  Hoard  is  now  under  a 
State  court  order,  ordering  them  to  desegregate.  Mr.  Rafferty,  when 
we  we  it;  out  there,  estimated  it  would  cost  the  I/>s  Angeles  School 
Hoard  some  $40  million  a year  to  bus  some  270.000  youngsters  to  achieve 
the  order  issued  by  the  court. 

Is  it  your  judgment  that  it  is  going  to  co-t  the  Los  Angeles  School 
District  any  less  money  to  meet  flint  court  order  than  it  will  a school 
district  in  ,‘jio  South  under  a court  order  to  eliminate  de  jure  segrega- 
tion ? 

1 do  not  understand  why  you  would  suggest  a double  standard.  You 
talk  about  double  standard.  Hut  vou  write  a double  standard  into  this 
bill. 

Dr.  Coleman.  No. 

Mr.  Puuixski.  You  anticipate  it  is  going  to  co-t  less  to  integrate  a 
northern  school  than  it  will  a southern  school  when  1 submit  that  if 
the  Los  Angeles  plan  is  sustained  by  the  appellate  procedure,  it  is 
going  to  cost  Los  Angeles  substantially  more  mom  v.  Yet  their  chil- 
dren will  not  be  double-counted  under  your  formula. 

Dr.  Coleman.  My  understanding  of  the  double  counting  was  that 
anywhere,  in  the  country,  if  there  was  a Federal  court  order,  them 
would  be.  double  counting;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  in  the 
North  or  South. 

As  I indicated,  in  Denver,  where  a Federal  court  order  was  ju.-t 
passed  down,  that  there  would  lie  double  counting  in  Denver  if 
Denver  did  in  fact  desegregate  its  schools. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  State  order  in  Cali- 
fornia is  any  less  effective  than  a Federal  court ? 

Dr.  Coleman.  No;  it  is  not  my  judgment.  1 am  not  defending'  all 
aspects  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Hut.  you  arc  defending  the  double  counting  aspect 

Dr.  Coleman.  I am  defending  a double-counting  provision.  I am 
defending  a provision  which  gives  extra  money  where  desegregation 
is  going  on. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Wo  will  come  back. 

Mr.  Hell  ? 

Mr.  Hell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Coleman,  though  this  particular  statement  that  you  made  does 
not  directly  jKutain  to  H.1L  17S1G,  ] think  there  are  some  rpic-tions 
that  are  basically  involved  hem  and  1 would  like  to  pursue  them 
somewhat. 

First  of  all,  in  answer  to  the  chairman’s  original  question,  is  it  not 
true  that,  tho  basic  difference  Ixdwcen  title  I and  the  ll.lt.  17^ It;  is 
that  they  have  two  different  goals? 

Title  I had  a goal  of  compensatory  education  and  I I.R.  17>v|C»  has  one 
of  desegregation.  Is  that  not  true? 

Dr.  Coleman*.  That  certainly  seems  to  me  to  lw»  true.  And  in  this 
new  legislation,  the  funds  would  go  only  to  those  districts  in  which 
there  is  actual  desegregation  going  on." 

Mr.  Hell.  In  your  report,  Dr.  Coleman,  you  mentioned  that  at  a 
so-called  tipping  point  where  minority  students  constitute,  say.  -‘k» 
percent  of  enrollment,  problems  have  a tendency  to  arise.  They  n-ult 
from  the.  so-called  minority  activities  of,  say.  the  blacks — now  :#o 
percent  of  a school  that  heretofore  was  not  that  proportion. 
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Would  you  consider  find  tipping  point  a rather  important  aspect 
of  desegregation? 

Dr.  (oi. i:\ia.v.  In  both  the  research  that  1 have  carried  out  and  in 
other  research,  there,  are  really  two  things  that  have  been  found. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  achievement  of  students  and  t lie  other  has  to 
do  with  the  stability  of  the  racial  composition  in  the  school. 

The  latter  is  sometimes  called  the  question  of  the  tipping  point. 

Now,  with  regard  to  both  of  these  there  is  a point  in  a school — and 
it  differs  somewhat  from  one  school  to  another  but  it  is  not  over  about 
50  percent  in  most  schools  -which,  if  the  minority  proportion  of  stu- 
dents in  that  school  gets  above  that  proportion,  the  achievement  bene- 
fits that  ordinarily  occur  through  school  integration  do  not  occur. 

There  is  also  a tendency  for  the  school  to  very  quickly  become  reseg- 
regated.  So  that  on  both  of  these  counts  there  is  a point  and  the  point 
differs  in  different  communities,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  mo- 
bility of  the  population  for  one  thing,  concerning  the  tipping  point, 
and  depending  on  other  aspects  concerning  the  achievement,  a point 
somewhere  between  say  30  aiul  50  jiercent  black. 

Mr.  Hki.i,.  I see. 

You  also  noted  that  when  in  a larger  school,  where  enrollment  num- 
bers 2,000  or  more,  the  minority  reaches,  say,  30  percent  the  student 
body  sometimes  tends  to  polarize. 

Jstli  is  fairly  accurate  ? 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  1 think  (he  result  can  be  stated  a little  bit  differently, 
perhaps;  essentially  the  same  thing  you  said,  the  larger  the  school 
the  more  possibilities  there  are  for  racial  polarization  within  the 
school. 

Now  that  polarization  sometimes  occurs  through  administrative 
actions,  that  is  through  creating,  for  example^  a very  highly  tracked 
system  in  which  most  black  students  and  white  students  are  not  to- 
gether in  classes.  Sometimes  it  occurs  through  spontaneous  organiza- 
tion among  the  students  within  the  school  itself.  Hut  it  is  the  case 
that  the  larger  t.hc  school,  the  more  possibilities,  on  both  of  these 
counts,  for  racial  isolation  and  polarization  within  the  school. 

That  tends  to  occur  more  nearly  as  t ho  racial  projections  become 
evenly  balanced. 

Mr.  Hki.i*.  In  parts  of  the  Los  Angeles  area,  in  the  Haldwin  Hills 
section,  for  example,  the.  school  population  is  now  over  00  percent  black 
and  yet, economically,  has  a relatively  high  allluence. 

In  that  particular  section  there  is  also  the  highest  academic  stand- 
ing in  the  city.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  sixth  grade. 

Wo  liavo  also  found  that  ill  some  areas  throughout  the  country  where 
wo  have  integrated  high  economic  black  ureas  with  relatively  low  eco- 
nomic black  areas  trouble  easily  erupts.  The  academic  standings  go 
down,  t lie  achievement  scores  go  down,  and  so  on. 

.So  iny  query  liecoines  whether  problems  in  desegregation  are  ns  much 
racial  as  economic? 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  The  answer  that  I would  give  is  that  it  is  very  much 
economic.  It  is  not  racial. 

The  Haldwin  Hills  area  in  Los  Angeles  is  a good  example  of  that. 
As  you  say,  when  State  tost  scores  were  published  last  fall,  the  high 
performance  of  students  in  that  school  became  quite  evident  to  people. 

That  indicates  that  it  is  an  economic  matter,  ic  is  a matter  of  eeo- 
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noinics  and  cducnt ion  at  the  heterogeneity  or  homogeneity  in  the 
schools.  The  whole  orientation  of  the  past  few  years,  Itcginuing  with 
the  C.’ivil  Rights  Act  of  15)01.  has  lH»en  toward  creating  an  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  through  reduction  in  the  economic  anti  educa- 
tional homogeneity  of  the  schools  which  creates  this  educational  illa- 
tion of  different  groups  in  the  populat  ton. 

Mr.  Bkix,.  Putting  what  you  have  just  said  in  different  terms,  even 
if  you  were  to  integrate  all  the  A FIX’  children,  assuming  a reasonable 
breakdown  of  hlaek  and  white,  fairly  evenly  divided,  you  would  prob- 
ably not  really  improve edueat  ional  quality ' 

l*>r.  Coi.km A .w  That  is  right . 

According  to  our  results,  that  would  not  affect  their  achievcmetit. 

Mr.  Bki.i..  Wo  have  also  noted  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  that  where — 
and  this  again  is  in  white  or  black  districts-  -voungsiers  steal  iin»n«*y 
out  of  their  mother’s  or  father’s  nurse  because  t here  atv  kids  from  a low 
economic  area  waiting  to  boat  them  up  if  they  do  not  pay  them  -onte 
money. 

You  can  see  what  a serious  problem  this  could  Income.  I undoMand 
that  this  is  already  rampant,  m many  of  the  schools  in  outlying  arcus 
of  Los  Angeles. 

How  do  you  deal  with  a problem  like  this  ? Wl.at  is  the  answer  * The 
kids  are  told  that  if  they  tell  the  police  or  their  mother  thev  will  lie 
beaten  up  badly.  They  are  scared.  They  go  home  and  do  the  things  they 
normally  would  not.  do  simply  out  of*  fear.  How  do  you  solve  a prob- 
lem like  that? 

Hr.  (oi.k.man.  Well,  I think  this  is  a problem,  I think  it  has  been  a 
problem  whenever  there  have  been  well-to-do  and  poor  children  in  the 
same  schools.  I think  that  this  kind  of  heterogeneity  in  the  schools  in 
effect  shows  the  kind  of  problem  that  will  exist  if  it  is  not  overcome  at 
this  age.  In  other  words  we  see  the  kind  of  problem  that  exists  at  this 
age.  If  the  problems  are  not  overcome  in  t he  schools,  t hen  t ho  problems 
maintain  themselves  and  continue  for  a later  age. 

So  1 think  the  important  point  is  that  it  is  a good  thing  rather  than 
a bad  thing  that  the  problem  is  exhibiting  itself  at  this  jaunt  in  time,  at 
this  age  rather  than  at.  age  ‘JO,  J 5. 

Now  the  problem  of  now  to  overcome  it  is  a problem  of  the  skill  of 
an  expert  school  principal  and  school  superintendent.  This  is  a dif- 
ficult thing  in  socially  heterogeneous  areas.  1 have  no  instant  solutions 
for  it.  But  as  I say,  the  important  point  is  that  it  is  much  letter  for  the 
problem  to  manifest  itself  at  this  point,  in  time  than  for  it  to  manifest 
itself  at  age  20. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  That  would  probably  l>e 
true,  if  there  were  some  effective  weapons  and  tools  and  programs  and 
machinery  to  do  something  about  this  when  the  problem  manifests  it- 
self. But.  you  know  and  I know  that  the  problem  manifests  itself  all 
over  the  country  and  there  just  is  not  anything  to  do  about  it.  So  what 
difference  docs  it  make  whether  it  manifests  itself  at  an  early  age  or  at 
a Inter  age  when  you  still  cannot  do  anything  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Coleman.  That  is  one  of  the  problems.  A socially  heterogeneous 
school  incurs  higher  costs  than  does  the  socially  homogeneous  school, 
because  of  exactly  the  kinds  of  things  that  were  just,  described.  Kxtra 
resources  are  necessary  to  provide  the  means  by  which  a school  can 
counteract  such  things*  The  school  is  not  going  to  lx*  wholly  successful. 
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One  of  the  problems  the  .schools  have  had  in  the  past  is  attempting  to 
solve  some  of  tin*  problems  of  society  without  suflh  lent  resources  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Bi:tx.  The  Chairman  would  like  to  give  some  other  members  a 
chance.  I have  additional  questions,  but  I will  return  to  you  later. 

.Mr.  Picixski.  .Mr.  Ford ? 

Mr.  Foitn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ohariman. 

Dr.  Coleman,  1 am  interested  in  the  fact  that  you  indicate  you  arc 
one  of  t he  people  who  was  consulted  in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation. 

Dr.  Coi.rMAx.  Could  I interrupt  you  there? 

I was  not  a consultant  in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation.  I have  been 
a consultant  subsequent  to  that  time,  to  the  Cabinet  committee,  but  the 
legislation  was 

Mr.  Foitn.  Are  you  participating  in  drawing  guidelines  for  its 
implementation? 

I >r.  Coi.kmax.  Yes,  I have  participated  in  that. 

Mr.  Foni>.  Are  you  aware  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a draft  of  pro- 
posed guidelines  how  extant  ? 

Dr.  Com, max.  I do  not  believe  there  is.  I have  not  been  there  in  the 
past  8 or  4 davs. 

M r.  Foitn.  How  long  have  people  been  working  on  proposed  guide- 
lines for  this  legislation? 

Dr.  ( ou.max.  Well,  the  matter  is  proceeding  in  a peculiar  fashion. 
The  guidelines  are  to  be  finally  prepared  and  administered  within  the 
I tepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  School  Desegregation  was  - - 

Mr.  Foitn.  Is  that  the  committee  that  the  Vice  President  is  the 
chairman  of? 

Dr.  Cm.r.MAX.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foitn.  'flic  Secretary  of  TfPW  when  he  testified  here  last  week, 
said  that  that  committee  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  this  legisla- 
tion, was  not  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  legislation,  and 
would  be  completely  separated  from  it. 

Dr.  Coi.r.M.vx.  Yes,  1 think  that  is  (he  case,  but.  let  me  tell  you 

Mr.  Foitn.  Your  consulting  has  been  to  that  committee  and  not  to 
HEW? 

Dr.  Coi.fmax.  My  consulting  has  been  to  that  committee.  In  that  con- 
sulting there  were  t wo  persons  who  were  asked  to  consult  with  regard 
to  making  recommendations  .for  guidelines,  recommendations  which 
would  then  he  submitted  to  HEW. 

Mr.  Foitn.  So  the  best,  of  your  knowledge  is  that  the  prime  recom- 
mendations for  the  guidelines,  at  this  point,  have  come  from  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  chaired  by  Vice  President  Agncw  ? Do  you  fully  expect 
in  your  preparation  of  recommendations  that  they  will  l>e  a part  of 
the  iruidelines  that  HEW  would  follow? 

Dr.  Com:  max.  I would  hope  that  they  would  lie  part  of  the  guide- 
lines. 

Mr.  1 'Vino.  I will  not  develop  this  any  further. 

1 note  on  pa <rc 2,  that  vour  second  paragraph  starts: 

Tills  legislation  constitutes  the  first  time  there  has  heen  a positive  commit- 
ment supported  by  resources  to  create  strong  and  stable  school  integration.  I 
believe  It  should  be  viewed  In  this  way,  accepted  for  what  it  Is,  and  not  be  con- 
fused by  any  other  policies  of  this  administration  In  this  area. 
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It  would  bo  nice  if  we  could  consider  this  letri-lalion  in  a vacuum, 
but  there  is  no  wav  that  we  can  avoid  the  traek  record  i>f  ibis  admin- 
istration in  this  whole  area.  'I’his  has  caused  a nuiiiticr  <>f  people  who 
have  looked  at  the  legislation,  for  the  lirst  time  since  I have  been  on 
this  committee,  to  question  the  motives  of  (lie  people  who  initiated 
policies. 

So  we  become  somewhat  sensitive  to  the  appearance  of  some  clever 
political  possibilities. 

.Mr.  Hum..  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Folio.  You  say : 

It  Is  clear,  for  example,  Unit  President  Nixon  is  not  going  to  iinp*o  crovs- 
husing  in  loenl  districts  except  where  It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  dual  syMcins 
or  ns  directed  by  the  courts;  but  tt  is  also  clear  that  he  is  not  going  to  Inhibit 
local  districts  from  doing  so. 

If  yon  read  the  legislation  that  is  before  us  without  leading  the 
President’s  message  recommending  the  legislation,  that  statement  is 
correct.  However,  the  President’s  message  states: 

The  provision  of  transportation  services  for  public  school  students  except 
that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require,  nor  shall  funds  be  ex- 
pended, to  establish  or  maintain  the  transportation  of  students  solely  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

That  language  was  changed  in  the  legislation  so  that  there  Heath 
would  not  be  a limitation  against  using  the  money  for  busing.  For- 
mer Secretary  Finch,  now  a Presidential  counselor,  was  asked  here  la>t 
week:  If  an  amendment  were  offered  to  put  Nixon's  language  bark 
into  the  bill  in  this  commit  too  or  on  the  floor,  what  would  be  the  por- 
tion of  the  administration  with  regard  to  that  amendment  ? 

Both  ho  and  Mr.  Veneman  answered  unequivocally  that  thev  would 
support  the  original  language  proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon,  which  would 
not,  as  you  suggest,  permit  a school  district*  to  exercise  an  opt  ion.  That 
language  would  prohibit  the  use  of  these  funds  for  any  purpose  that 
could  be.  interpreted  as  overcoming  racial  imbalance.  ’ 

Now  that  fact  becomes  particularly  important  when  we  go  to  the 
very  end  of  your  statement  and  look  at  your  reasoning  and  rationale 
for  supporting  the  concept  of  this  legislation.  You  say: 

I want  dually  to  rcilerate  my  general  supi>ort  of  this  legislation.  I have  not 
mentioned  In  this  statement  anything  about  the  offe  -ts  of  school  integration  on 
achievement  as  evidenced  In  the  resen  roll  literature. 

I would  gather  by  that  that  you  mean  you  have  not  approached  this 
from  tho  standpoint  of  whether  integration  does  accomplish  an  in- 
crease in  educational  quality. 

You  also  say : 

I am  assuming  the  acceptance  of  a general  national  goal  a*  Implied  by  the 
legislation  of  a racially  Integrated  society  and  have  addressed  my  remarks 
to  the  Implementation  of  that  goal. 

I gather  from  that  that  as  a consultant  to  tho  Cabinet  committee 
you  see  the  goal  involved  here  as  the  integration  of  the  schools.  InH- 
clcntal  to  that,  may  he.  an  argument  between  educators  as  to  what  edu- 
cational effect  that*  has. 

Would  you  like  me  to  yield  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bbj.i,.  Yes,  if  you  don’t  mind,  I would  like  you  to  yield  for  ju-t 
a couple  of  points. 
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Mr.  Font*.  If  what  T have  said  touched  a nerve,  go  ahead.  I have 
jiioit. 

Mr.  Bi:m».  First,  I think  it  should  he  cleared  for  the  record  that  the 
administering  of  this  program  is  not  going  to  be  by  Vice  President 
Agncw.  hut  through  HEW. 

My  good  friend  from  Michigan  talked  al>ont  the  track  record.  A 
rather  important  note,  more  schools  have  been  desegregated  under  this 
administ  rat  ion  than  all  the  previous  administrations. 

Relative  to  integration,  I think  it  should  he  pointed  out  that  what 
Secretary  Finch  and  Vencman  were  talking  about  was  the  matter  of 
cross- busing.  That  was  the  point.  But  they  would  favor  it  if  it  were 
done  voluntarily  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Font).  Thank  you  for  the  clarification. 

I think  that,  probably  former  Commissioner  Allen  would  like  to 
have  heard  something  like  that  last  week  before  the  ax  fell.  That  is 
part  of  the  track  record  1 have  in  mind. 

M r.  Bki,i,.  How  about  Keppel  ? 

M I1.  F 'oki>.  A 1 1 he  end  you  say : 

It  Is  fortunate,  of  course,  that  there  arc  achievement  benefits  of  school  In- 
tegration to  disadvantaged  children,  but  that,  I lielleve,  Is  not  the  major  t>olnt 
at  Issue  hero. 

Doesn't  that  statement  lead  us  to  the  question  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  with  ivgard  to  the  significant  change  made  between  the 
President's  recommendation  and  the  legislation  actually  introduced. 
It  also  leads  us  straight  to  the  question  of  whether  what  wo  are  in- 
volved in  here  is  using  money  for  the  purpose  of  actually  integrating 
a school  sett  ing  rather  than  using  this  as  some  sort  of  program  to  pro- 
vide compensatory  education  in  a way  that  we  have  not  previously 
approached  ? 

Dr.  Coi.kma.v.  Yes.  That  is  whv  I in  my  statement  placed  as  much 
emphasis  as  I did  upon  the  administrative  regulations  under  which 
this  hill  is  to  lie  administered. 

It.  seems  to  me  the  most  crucial  points  do  not  have  to  do  with  this 
provision  with  regard  to  busing  in  the  hill,  but  the  most  crucial  points 
have  to  do  with  what  kinds  of  schools  can  the  funds  lie  used  in? 

That  is,  can  tliev  l*e  used  in  any  district  which  is  undergoing  chango 
from  a dual  district  to  a unitary  district,  whether  or  not  the.  schools 
are  being  desegregated  ? Or  can  they  only  he  used  in  schools  which  are 
in  fact  being  desegregated? 

T think  unless  it  is  the  latter,  there  will  be  no  incentive  to  school 
desegregation. 

Mv  belief  is  that  the  administrative  regulations  will  be  of  such  a 
constraining  nature  as  to  provide  those  incentives,  hut  T think  it  is 
quite  important  t lint  they  he  so. 

Mr.  Font*.  Now  that  liecomes  important,  from  a philosophical  view- 
point, when  you  look  at  what  I have  been  told  is  tnc  administration’s 
plan  for  getting  the  first  $150  million  into  use  between  now  and 
September. 

The  fn-st.  $100  million.  T am  told,  would  como  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  from  title  11(b),  a program  which  has  as  its 
primary  pur|*ose  the  assistance  of  very  underprivileged  people  who 
can  lie  found  in  the  ghetto  or  in  the  Appalachia-type  setting. 
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f 1 ho  second  would  take  $15  million  from  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
Technical  Assistance  Section,  title  IV,  which  in  eirect  would  be  sav- 
ing— 

We  are  going  to  take  some  money  away  from  the  program  that  Is  providing 
the  technical  assistance  to  implement  the  Civil  Higlits  Act  at  the  same  time 
that  wo  are  going  to  spend  money  to  desegregate  schools. 

I hen  another  $15  million  would  come  from  major  demonstrations 
under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  which  again  has  Iteen  a program 
that  has  lxtcn  directed  specifically  at  the  areas  where  this  problem  is 
very  pervasive. 

Then  finally,  $9  million  will  come  from  the  personnel  development 
provisions  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act.  This  is  the 
program  which  cities  like  Detroit  have  been  lighting  like  the  very 
devil  to  get  money  from  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  a program 
which,  incidentally,  they  have  underway.  It  is  a very  controversial 
program  to  accomplish  just  what  you  have  said  is  your  view  of  the 
end  product  sought  by  the  legislation  before  us. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  Detroit  has  had  a little  spur  from  the  legislature 
in  Michigan  and  has  been  required  to  move  in  this  field.  It  has  caused 
some  difficulties.  They  are  trying  to  get  money  under  EDl’A  for  the 
people  that  they  think  are  going  to  he  necessary.  Vet,  we  arc  going 
to  take  $9  million  out  of  ED  PA  by  this  legislation.  Then  we  take 
another  $5  million  out  of  dropout  prevention.  Then  we  take  $5  million 
from  planning  and  evaluation  of  ESEA  to  get  the  $159  million. 

The  fact  is,  when  you  put  them  all  together,  the  administration  is 
proposing  to  take  money  from  programs  that  now  arc  dealing  wit.i 
the  objects  of  the  concern  of  this  legislation:  programs  that  are  noi 
functioning  very  well  because  the  Congress  has  been  very  |>oor  in 
appropriating  the  money  for  them,  and  the  administration  and  its 
predecessor  has  been  oven  worse  in  asking  for  money  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

Xow,  with  that  in  mind,  how  do  you  respond  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  real  answer  would  he  to  put  money  into  the  ex;  i ing  programs 
to  beef  up  civil  rights  enforcement,  botli  in  HEW  an. I through  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  itself?  That  would  lx*  in  oppo.-ilinu  to  trying  to 
take  money  from  on-going  programs  between  now  and  Scpto'inlaw — 
September  being  magic  only  because  the  Court  finally  said  they  meant 
it  in  1954  and  delay  in  desegregating  was  no  longer  perinissablc. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  support  some  of  these  existing 
programs  with  money  and  go  ahead  with  the  already-existing  bureauc- 
racy rather  than  trying  to  pass  legislation  through*  both  llou-e-.  then 
come  back  and  get  it  financed  and  finally  try  to  set  up  a new  bureauc- 
racy to  handle  it? 

Dr.  Cot.kmax.  I do  not  think  so. 

First  of  all,  that  money,  as  I understand  it,  is  money  that  was 
budgeted  but  not  appropriated. 

Second, it  seems  to  met  lint  money  which  is  directed  toward  a specific 
end,  as  t his  legislation  is,  is  far  better  than  money  which  is  much  more 
disbursed  over  a variety  of  ends. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a great  deal  of  activity  in  school  desegrega- 
tion going  on  between  now  and  next  Decemlier.  When  that  activity 
goes  on,  it  will  he  carried  out  well  or  poorly. 
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1 drink  it  would  l>e  a foolish  thing  for  our  society  not  to  attempt  to 
make  that  activity  go  as  well  as  it  can.  I think  that  die  courts  have 
done  the  appropriate  thing  in  dictating  that  in  those  do  jure-segrogated 
school  districts  in  the  South,  that  they  complete  their  dcsegregat ion. 
I think  the  courts  have  been  wise  to  finally  put  an  end  to  the  all- 
deliberate  speed. 

.Mr.  Fojtn.  On  page  5 of  your  statement  you  make  the  assertion  that 
“For  example,  minority  children  in  Denver,  C’olo.,  where  a court  order 
was  recently  passed  down,  will  hj  double  counted  if  the  district 
actuallv  carries  out  a plan  of  desegregation, v but  in  Los  Angeles  they 
won't.  1 Tow  do  we  get  around  that  kind  of  discrimination  ? 

Dr.  Comimax.  Well.  I would  like  to  get  around  both  that  kind  of 
discrimination-  what  you  are  pointing  to  is  the  fact  it  is  a State  court 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Fo»i>.  K very  thing  is  the  same.  Denver  is  apparently  willing  to 
proceed  under  the  court  order  without  going  further.  Los  Angeles  is 
apparently  willing  to  proceed  under  the  court  order  without  going 
further.  The  difference  is  that  if  Los  Angeles  were  to  dig  its  heels  in 
now  and  take  appeals  through  the  Federal  courts,  up  to  the  F.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  were  ultimately  told  by  the  Supreme  Court,  “You 
must  oliev  the  order  that  the  State  court  originnly  imposed  on  you,*’ 
they  could  then  double  count  their  children.  Ihitif  they  voluntarily 
go  ahead  and  obey  the  State  court  order  without  going  through  the 
appellate  procedure,  they  will  have  their  students  counted  once, 
Denver,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeding  under  a Federal  court  order 
in  good  faith,  gets  double  counting. 

That  seems  to  mo  to  reward  you  for  the  wrong  kind  of  conduct  and 
to  say  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Los  Angeles,  “You  are  a 
damned  fool,  facing  a $10  million  a year  deficit  to  voluntarily  go 
along  with  the  court.  You  should  put  your  lawyers  to  work  and  you 
will  end  up  with  twice  as  much  money  and  you  can  put  off  this  thing 
for  2 or  years  and  save  your  budget.” 

Dr.  Coi.kman.  T agree  with  you  very  much.  I believe  the  double 
counting  provision  should  Ik*,  changed  not  only  so  State  court  orders 
were  included,  but  also  so  such  things  that  dul  involve  a voluntary 
plan  such  as  the  Detroit  plan  at  the  high  school  level  which  is  luring 
debated  now,  so  that  those  could  lie  double  counted  as  well.  T think  the 
double  counting  proceedings  should  bo  changed  in  that  fashion. 

1 think  you  aro  precisely  right.  1 don’t  think  it  rewards  the  right 
things  now.  1 think  it  should  reward  desegregation  no  matter  how 
it  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  Qrn:.  I want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan is  wrong  when  he  says  the  $150  million  would  be  taken  away 
from  existing  programs.  The  administration  asked  for  $100  million 
mom  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  than  they  received.  Now 
they  are  going  back  to  the  Congress  again  and  saying,  “Give  us  that 
$100  million.  AVe’d  like  to  get  going,  before  you  can  get  this  legisla- 
tion through,  but  we  would  like  to  have  it  without  strings  attached 
as  we  did  with  KOA”  and  that  they  hope  to  get  out  of  the  Senate. 

The  other  money  taken  from  other  programs  was  also  money  not 
appropriated  yet,  but  is  within  the.  authorization.  They  could  have, 
gone  higher,  but  that  is  evidently  the  amount  they  figured  they  could 
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use  now  for  these  specific  programs  to  get  rolling  lie  fore  thi*  fall  and 
then  with  this  authorization  go  Ixnoml  that. 

I would  have  lieen  good  if  we  had  legislation  that  we  could  increase 
by  a half  a billion  dollars  this  year  and  a billion  dollar-;  next  year, 
but  I think  you  make,  the  point  very  well.  Dr.  Coleman,  that  we  want 
to  help  schools  that  are  desegregating  and  not  do  it  through  more 
compensatory  education. 

1 like  your  comments  on  changing  the  double  counting  so  that 
anybody  who  desegregates  qualities — hut  I think  the  big  argument 
I hear  on  this  committee  in  opposing  double  counting  is  that  some 
people  want  to  use  the  money  for  the  parts  of  the  bill  which  would 
actually  he  compensatory  education.  If  it  is  roni|>onsatory  education, 
wc  might  as  well  increase  title  1 in  order  to  secure  the  funds  there, 
but  you  can’t  get  the  money  for  desegregation  from  title  I. 

Isn't  that  right,  Dr.  Coleman?  Isn't  that  the  problem  here? 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  I would  certainly  feel  that  the  double  counting  is 
moro  important  than  the  first  counting.  That  is,  the  counting  of  chil- 
dren who  are  undergoing  school  desegregation  is  more  important 
than  simply  the  counting  of  the  number  of  minority  children  in  the 
States. 

I think  the  important  thing  is  that  these  are  funds  for  school  de- 
segregation and  the  counting  ought  to  l>e  where  school  desegregation 
exists  and  is  coining  into  l>eing. 

Mr.  Quik.  You  make  the  point  this  legislation  will  help  again-t  ie- 
segregat ion.  Any  assistance  for  compensatory  education  has  no  ellc*  t. 
at  best,  and  it  might  even  have  the  impact  of  encouraging  re  segrejM- 
tion.  While  here  you  will  actually  have  some  money  that  will  discern  - 
ago  resegregation  because  they  will  receive  an  incentive  for  the  ini-- 
grated  schools.  Isn’t  that  right  ? 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  That  is  right.  1 think  in  many  communities  there  is 
a whole  set  of  forces.  In  Detroit,  for  example,  (here  are  force-  for  the 
plan  which  the  school  hoard  and  the  school  superintendent  have  pre- 
sented to  the  community,  which  involves  desegregating  a nttmU  r of 
high  schools,  and  tlieie  are  people  who  are  against  it.  What  legi-lu*  ion 
like  this  would  do,  appropriately  framed,  is  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  superintendent  and  the  hoard  of  education  and  tho-e  per-on»  who 
are  in  favor  of  carrying  nut  school  desegregation  in  Detroit,  and  that 
is  what  I think  is  extremely  important.  That  is.  to  have  something 
which  will  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  forces  in  the  community 
which  are  attempting  to  curry  out  what  I see  as  an  important  national 

goal. 

Mr.  Quik.  I wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  language  on  lrans|Mirtation. 
I know  you  answered  previous  questions  on  this  hut  it  wasn’t  too  clear 
in  mv  mind. 

Wnich  of  the  two  sets  of  language  on  transportation  do  you  prefer, 
the  one  that  is  in  the  hill  as  introduced,  or  the  one  Hint  the  administra- 
tion really  wants,  which  would  not  only  prohibit  the  Federal  (Jovcrn- 
ment  from  requiring  the  transportation  of  children  hut,  secondly,  as 
the  administration  wants  it,  to  prohibt  a local  school  from  using  this 
Federal  money  for  transportation  if  it  is  solely  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance  mm  not  to,  evidently,  just  improve  the  education. 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  My  feeling  is  that  the  provision  doesn’t  matter  too 
much  because  if  I were  a superintendent,  I think  I could  show  very 
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well  Hint  overcoming  racial  balance — that  is,  using  school  buces  in 
su<*h  a any  to  overcome  racial  balance  is  not  solely  for  the  purpose,  of 
overcoming  racial  balance,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  evidence  to  show 
that  it  is  also  educationally  beneficial. 

I was  not  here  at  Secretary  Finch's  testimony,  hut  I read  his  pre- 
pared  testimony  and  in  that  statement  there  was  an  indication  that 
funds  for  busing,  which  involves  racial  balance,  as  long  as  it  had  some 
additional  education  benefits — and  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  re- 
search evidence  to  show  there  are  additional  educational  benefits — is 
possible.  So  I would  favor  the  wording  that  is  now  in  the  bill,  but  I 
don't  think  it  matters  substantially  because  of  the  fact  that  racial 
balance  is,  as  has  l>een  shown  in  a number  of  research  cases,  to  provide 
educational  Iwuiefits,  so  that  no  plan  which  involves  racial  balance — 
that  is  solely  for  racial  balance — is  for  education  lienefitsas  well. 

Mr.  Qi'ic.  I imagine  any  school  superintendent  who  couldn't,  make 
that  claim  wouldn't  lie  a very  good  school  superintendent. 

Let  me  read  you  part  of  a sentence  out  of  context  on  page  2 of  your 
testimony. 

“ President  Nixon  is  not  going  to  impose  cross-busing  in  local  dis- 
tricts except  where  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  dual  systems.'’  Leave 
all  the  rest  of  it  out. 

-Vow,  I understand  where  a local  school,  if  they  wanted  to  begin 
cross-lmsing,  they  would  be  permitted  under  this  bill,  but  do  you 
really  mean  that,  taking  it  out  of  context  that  way,  that  this  legisla- 
tion would1  permit  President  Nixon  to  impose  cross-busing  in  local 
school  districts  whole  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  dual  systems? 

Dr.  Com: max.  I didn’t  mean  tlmt.  I mean  it  is  clear  in  btlier 
aspects  of  administrative  activities.  That-  is,  in  the  title  IV  enforce- 
ment program,  there  is  a change  in  this  administration  in  that  it  is 
not  imposing  cross-busing  in  local  dist  ricts.  The  plans  approved  by  title 
IV  are  not  requiring  as  much  busing  as  previous  title  IV  requirements, 
so  that  I am  really  not  talking  about  this  legislation  at  all. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  legislation  there  is  no  imposition  of  anything 
and  that  is  where  I see  some  of  its  virtues.  It-  is  for  the  first  time 
providing  the  carrot  that  goes  along  with  the  stick,  the  stick  that 
lias  existed  in  the  courts  and  in  title  IV  enforcement.  I think  it  is  im- 
portant also  to  provide  the  incentives,  as  well  as  the  stick. 

Mr.  Qt'ir.  I want  to  commend  you  for  your  strong  advocacy  of  a 
biraeial  parents  committee.  I think  this  is  of  utmost  importance.  I 
know  it  is  going  to  be  a little  problem,  probably  in  this  legislation 
too  because  we  have  bad  some  problem  in  tlic  Klemenfary  and  Second- 
arv  Fduoation  Act. 

'l)r.  Ooi.kmax.  Biraeial  committees  always  create  a problem  and 
they  are  always  an  extremely  good  thing!  They  create  a problem 
exactly  when*  they  should  create  a problem  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  may  not  approve  of  a plan:  tliev  may  not  like  a plan  that  a 
superintendent  and  a school  board  devise',  but  if  they  don’t  liko 
it  at  this  point  it  is  not  a plan  the  community  is  going  to  accept  and 
it  is  not  a plan  that  ought  to  he  instituted  in  that  community  so  I 
think  it  is  very  important  there  lie  such  a committee. 

Mr.  Qrit\  And  also  the  outside  group  or,  ns  some  cal!  it,  the  in- 
de|M*ndent  evaluator,  and  we  can  get  a wav  from  the  “happy  day”  talk, 
“Kvervthing  is  going  good  in  the  local  school,”  by  somebody  who 
doesn’t  have  any  axe  to  grind  or  any  record  to  keep  up  himself. 
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Dr.  Coi.emax.  Yes,  1 flunk  flu*  hirurinl  parent-  committee  i-  im- 
poll  ant  for  insuring  fliaf  flu*  plan  is  a legitimate  one  aiul  has  broad 
community  support  among  ImU  It  rat  es  at  the  out **t.  and  an  iiefejieiulent 
or  outside  evaluation  or  outside  educational  audit  is  iie*e>-ai‘y  after- 
ward, to  make  sure  that  in  fact  there  has  been  appropriate  use  of  the 
funds.  I think  this  is  particularly  iin|H>rtant  in  many  di-tt  i.  t<  of  the 
South  which  are  now  undergoing  desegregation  Imm-hiisc  tho-e  are  the 
districts  which  have,  for  one  reason  or  another,  drained  their  feet  until 
now.  It  has  been  10  years  and  those  districts  are  the  oiie>  going  to  at- 
tempt to  find  all  sorts  of  ways  to  bypass  using  these  funds  for  .-i»ool 
desegregation. 

Mr.  Qrii:.  Let  me  ask  you  alwmt  your  point  that  a decelerated 
district  or  unitarv  district  which  retains  half  of  its  .dioojs  all  hltek  or 
all  white  shouldn't  get  funds. 

Southern  cities  which  have  had  de  jure  segregation  when  thev  ha<t 
desegregation  find  there  are  some  sections  of  their  eitv,  especially  the 
industrial  ones,  which  are  in  effect  de  facto  s»*gregatcd  as  well. 

Suppose  it  is  a smaller  percent  age.  Suppose  just  one  or  t wo  schools 
happen  to  he  all  white  or  all  black  ! 

Dr,  Coi.emax.  My  point  there  was  such  a district  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  funds  under  this  legislation  hut  it  ought  not  to  In*,  able  to  tic 
funds  in  those  schools  which  remain  segregated.  That  is  my  point ; not 
that  the  district  would  not  he  eligible.  Otherwise,  it  would  mean  many 
Northern  districts,  for  example,  wouldn’t  lx*  eligible.  It  would  meam 
for  example,  the  Detroit  district  that  I mentioned  a little  while  ago 
would  not  be  eligible  because  some  schools  still  remain  black  or  while. 
My  noint  is  that  the  district  ought  not  to  he  able  to  use  funds  or  dher: 
funds  in  those  schools  which  remain  black  or  white. 

Mr.  Qitik.  On  page  0 you  talk  aliout  measurements  of  tin*  effect  of 
school  segregation.  Ft  is  nice  to  say  we  ought  to  have  some  measurement 
of  tho  effect  of  school  segregation:  that  it  ought  to  In*  uniform,  which 
is  well  and  good,  hut  could  you  tell  us  what,  is  available  now.  some 
simple  standard  measurement  instrument,  and  could  you  tell  us  about 
it  and  then  probably  later  send  us  anything  that  you  have  available 
that  could  he  used  so  that  the  schools  will  look  into  this  and  know  what 
they  are  going  to  he  doing  at  least  ? I lave  you  some  informat  ion  at  t his 
time? 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  I would  lie  very  glad  to  do  t hat. 

I think  the  important  point  is  that  there  lie  simple  tests  at  the  outset 
of  school  desegregation  of  two  sorts  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
school  desegregation,  of  two  sorts,  and  there  exists  standard  tests  for 
both  of  these  things.  One  is,  tests  of  their  performance  in  basic, 
cognitive  skills  such  as  verbal  skills  and  mathematical  skills  and  t lie 
other  has  to  do  with  attitudes,  particularly  interracial  attitudes. 

So,  examining  these  at  the  lieginning  and  end  of  the  school  year  in 
which  desegregation  occurred,  along  with  other  information  alxmt  the 
kind  of  desegregation  plan  that  is  occurring  in  this  district,  would  tell 
us  what  things  work  and  which  don’t.  Where  the  changes  are  positive, 
then  that  indicates  that  the  plan  is  working  well.  When  the  changes  are 
negative,  or  not  positive,  it  means  they  aren’t.  So  it  is  a very  simp!© 
set  of  measurement  instruments  which,  taken  together  with  other 
information  on  the  district,  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Quie.  Is  there  a name  to  these  ? 
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Dr.  ( V»i.i:max.  There  are  a number  of  thorn  and  I will  certainly  send 
soiim*  filings. 

Mr.  II  awkixs.  Mr.  Coleman,  I certainly  want  to  commend  you  on  a 
very  excellent  statement.  1 think  that  bused  on  the  finding  of  your 
committee,  on  the  Civil  Nights  Act,  this  statement  certainly  imple- 
ments what  your  findings  indicated  and  certainly  I want  to  agree  with 
that  concept.  However,  it  seems  to  me  in  discussing  the  concept  you 
have  made  a great  numl>er  of  I'cservntions.  As  to  those  reservations,  it 
seems  some  of  us  are  objecting  to  the  manner  in  which  this  bill  is 
drafted. 

Assuming  we  agree  with  your  concept — and  I ccrtaifilv  do,  the 
concept  of  integration — then  the  matter  becomes  one  of  whether  or  not 
this  bill,  as  it  is  now  drafted,  actually  implements  that  concept.  You 
suggested  among  those  reservations  one  pertaining  to  busing,  one  per- 
taining to  a concept  of  the  manner  in  which  the  double  counting  is 
going  to  take  place,  and  you  also  suggest  a method  of  strengthening 
the  private  agencies’  approach  outlined  in  this  bill  and  yon  also  have 
some  strong  reservations  concerning  the  administration  of  the  act 
itself. 

In  view  of  all  these  reservations,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  conclude 
whether  or  not  the  bill  that  is  before  us  will  actually  achieve  the  con- 
cept which  we  agree  upon. 

In  line  with  that,  there  are  several  questions  I would  like  to  ask  you. 
One,  the  then  Secretary  of  TIEW,  Air.  Finch,  before  this  committee 
indicated  this  added  restriction,  which  I will  read,  and  ask  you 
whether  you  agree  with  it  or  not. 

We  would  suggest  nn  added  restriction  which  would  preclude  the  support  of 
lrans|N>rlatfon  services  where  the  Intent  Is  solely  lo  establish  racial  balance. 

Then  he  explained  it  ( his  way : 

This  would  not  preclude  assistance  for  transportation  which  is  supported  by 
substantial  educational  or  other  relevant  considerations  a|«irt  from  achieving 
simply  a mathematical  racial  balance. 

1 thought  I understood  you  a few  minutes  ago  to  indicate  that  it 
would  lx*  very  difficult  to  have  a busing  situation  in  which  some  sub- 
stantial educational  or  relevant  educational  considerations  could  not 
he  shown. 

Would  you  support  a restriction  thftt  simply  said  that  no  money 
would  be  used  i f the  intent  is  solely  to  establish  racial  balance  ? 

Dr.  Ooi.kmax.  1 would  not  support  any  further  restrictions  than 
exist  in  the  bill  now  with  regard  to  transportation.  I don’t  believe  Sec- 
retary Finch’s  statement  was  a further  restriction.  In  fact,  if  I were  a 
superintendent  that  statement  would  point  the  way  to  me  to  using 
funds  for  busing  in  any  way  that  I saw  fit  because’ it  indicated  that 
where  there  wore  substantial  educational  laments  to  be  derived,  it  was 
certainly  all  right  to  use  (lie  funds  for  that  purpose.  So  it  seems  to  mo 
that  statement  was  n loosening  rather  than  tightening. 

Mr.  TTawkixs.  Then  you  would  not  favor  the  added  restrictions? 

Dr.  Oot.KMAX.  No.sir  ;*I  would  not. 

Mr.  IIawkixs.  This  is  typical  of  the  way  in  which  this  bill  is  dra  fled. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  agi-co  with  you  on  the  concept  of  integra- 
tion and  believe  that  any  bill  which  provides  any  incentive  to  desegre- 
gate is  an  excellent  presentation,  but  when  we  get  into  some  of  the  pro- 
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visions  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  or  not  that  concept  is  U’ing  actually 
served. 

Now,  again  I think  Mr.  Quip.  referred  to  the  biraeial  patents  com- 
mittee, which  I also  believe  is  one  of  the  strongest  -tiggest inn<  that  you 
have  made  ljocause  it  seems  to  me  that  this  fall  we  will  probably  have 
a very  hot  fall  rather  than  a hot  summer-  at  least  a hot  summer  suc- 
ceeded by  a fall  which  is  going  to  be  hotter  when  the  bools  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  school  desegregat  ion. 

Obviously  we  are  going  to  bo  dealing  with  some  of  the  worst  ones*,  and 
I believe  that,  wo  can  anticipate  many  disruptions,  in  advance. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  specific  suggestions  that  hasU'cn  made 
is  somo  sort  of  a committee  to  oversee  the  schools  when  tliev  open  in 
the  fall.  ' 

In  line  with  that,  would  vou  suggest  a hi  racial  parents  committee 
which  would  bo  democratically  selected  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  would 
such  a committee  be  organized  ? 

I)r.  Coi.K5i.vx.  Well,  I think  that  the  details  of  bow  a biraeial  com- 
mittee is  selected  is  n matter  for  some  consideration.  1 hesitate  to  an- 
swer that  at  this  point.  There  are  two  conflicting  considerations.  Many 
recent  court  orders  such  as  the  one  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  have  reunit  ed  the 
appointment  by  the  school  board  of  a biraeial  committee  ami  have  re- 
quired of  that  biraeial  committee  a rejjort  to  the  court  on  very  precise 
and  specific  things  such  ns  the  number  of  white  students  who  have 
transferred  out  of  the  district  ; the  nunil>cr  of  children,  black  anti 
white,  in  each  classroom — not  in  just  each  school,  but  each  clas-room 
in  the  district.  There  are  a number  of  things  like  that. 

'flic  courts  have  been  asking  for  biraeial  committees  which  are  op- 
pointed  by  the  school  board.  One  danger,  however,  of  a biraeial  com- 
mittee that  is  appointed  by  a school  board  is  that  it  Ihtoiiics  simply 
a rubber  stainp  for  the  school  hoard.  Thcop|>osing  danger  on  the  other 
side  is  if  a biraeial  committee  is  to  be  elected,  then  the  problems  of 
such  election,  as  New  York  City,  for  example,  found  out  in  its  elec- 
tion of  local  school  boards  a couple  of  months  ago,  are  enormous  one-. 
So  I believe  that  I would,  in  view  of  the  opposing  considerations,  favor 
appointment  of  a biraeial  committee  by  the  school  Imard  but  having 
the  biraeial  committee  make speci fie— 1 started  to  say  have  the  biraeial 
committee  make  a specific  report,  as  has  l>cen  asked  in  some  of  the  court 
cases,  but  the  question  is  whether  that  should  Im>  done  by  the  bit  acini 
committee  or  by  the  outside  educational  auditor  which  should,  I think, 
also  have  representation  of  black  and  white  persons  both. 

Therefore,  let  me  say  that  I can't  be  conclusive  about  the  question 
of  how  the  biraeial  committee  should  be  created  because  I think  there 
are  opposing  considerations  which  make  it  a difficult  question. 

Let  me  make  a point  with  regard  to  your  earlier  statement  concern- 
ing my  reservations  on  the  bill.  I don’t  have  strong  reservations  on  any 
aspect  of  the  bill.  1 did  say  I had  some  reservations  with  regard  Jo  the 
double  counting  provision,  that  I thought  it  would  be  better  if  the 
double  counting  provision  made  it  possible  for  double  counting  to 
occur  whenever  desegregation  occurred  in  schools  independently  of  the 
source  of  that  desegregation. 

My  other  points  were  not  so  much  rescrvatiojis  about  the  bill  but 
feeling  that  it  was  important  to  pay  some  attention  as  to  how  the  bill 
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was  lo  ho  administered,  and  concerning  the  private  agencies  which 
might  he  funded. 

That  was  not  at  all  a reservation  to  the  hill  hut  a feeling  of  pleasure 
that  that  section  was  in  the  hilt,  in  fact,  and  I hope  that  that  would  be 
used. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  just  seems  to  me  von  went  a little  overhoard  in  view 
of  tin*  concept  that  you  uphold.  There  are  those  of  us — 1 certainly  am 
numbered  among  them — who  are  rather  skeptical  of  title  I because  we 
feel  that  it  is  an  effort  to  try  to  make  desegregation  work  and  it  isn't 
going  to  work  and  1 pei-sonally  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  con- 
cept- this  I do  agree  with,  in  this  particular  proposal,  of  trying  to 
make  desegregat  ion  work — is  a very  excellent  one. 

However,  when  I have  used  reservations  that  I construed  that  you 
had.  it  seems  to  me  they  far  outweighed  the  concept  of  actually  work- 
ing in  this  proposal. 

You  S|>onk,  for  example,  of  administrative  regulation.  There  is  no 
contidence  that  any  of  us  can  have  that  the  administrative  regulations 
are  going  to  be  those  that  would  please  the  concept  that  you  uphold. 
There  is  no  testimony  before  this  committee  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  of  this  administration  which  shows  that  it  is  going  to  Ik*  as 
strict  in  the  enforcement  of  (hat  concept  on  southern  districts.  Some 
of  us  fear  that  what  is  going  to  happen  is  that  this,  instead  of  being  a 
good  tool  that  can  be  used,  is  going  to  be  a dangerous  tool  in  the  hands 
of  jiolitioally-niotivated  individuals,  and  that  tTiesc  regulations  are  not 
going  to  be  so  drafted  that  freedom  of  choice,  that  concept,  the  inte- 
grated classrooms  as  well  ns  integrated  schools,  and  the  other  wavs  in 
which  these  districts  have  evaded  the  lav  up  to  this  point  are  suddenly 
going  to  reverse  themselves  and  become  good  angels  overnight.  Faced 
with  this  possibility  and  with  the  probability  of  disruptive  events  in 
the  schools,  this  could  end  in  a real  sham  battle  in  which  wc  are  going 
to  have  desegregat  ion  discredited  rather  than  the  concept  upheld.  That 
is  a fear  t hat  we  have. 

Hr.  Coi.k.max.  Well,  I can  say  that  I would  not  be  continuing  to  act 
ns  consultant  to  the  cabinet  committee  if  1 felt  that  the  administrative 
rcgulat  inns  under  which  this  hill  would  lie  administered  were  not  going 
to  have  those  strong  provisions  in  them  that  I indicated. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  I don’t  think  they  are  going  to  have  much  to  do  with 
writ  ing  t he  regulat  tons. 

Dr.  Coi.rMAN.  XV* : they  are  not.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  cabinet 
committee  1 and  th.c  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Chapel  Hill,  X.C., 
have  made  some  recommendations  to  ITEW  for  guidelines  and  as  far 
as  1 can  see  the  people  in  1IEW  are  strongly  motivated  to  establish 
guidelines  that  are  very  much  along  those  lines  and  along  the  lines  of 
what  1 indicated  here. 

J agreo  with  von  that  it  is  very  important  how  the  hill  is  admin- 
istered. I think  it  is  true  with  every  bill  but  f think  it  is  particularly 
important,  here  because  of  the  fact  that  school  districts  are  motivated 
many  times  in  the  opposite  direction  than  the  direction  of  the  bill’s 
intent.  But.  I do  have  some  confidence  that  activities  that  are  going  on 
in  HEW  now  with  regard  to  development  of  those  regulations  will 
result  in  quite  strong  admin  ist  rntive  regulation.  .So  that  1 do  have  some 
confidence  in  (hat.  If  l didn't  have  confidence,  I wouldn’t  continue 
to  submit  my  recommendations  for  such  regulation. 
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Mr.  IIawkixs.  Well,  certainly  we  know  that  vou  arc  acting  in  good 
faith.  We  would  hope  that  we  could  believe  wliat  we  are  being  told, 
but  it  seems  to  mo  it  would  bo  a lot  more  desirable  to  write  some  of 
these  things  out  and  save  some  basis  in  the  proposal  for  the  writing  of 
stronger  guidelines.  Otherwise  it  jusi  seems  to  me  that  the  things  that 
you  have  indicated 

Dr.  Colemax.  Well,  it.  certainly  seems  to  me  that  would  be  very  much 
an  alternative  possibility,  for  example,  to  have  some  of  the* things 
that  1 have,  indicated,  if  these  things  which  are  felt  to  l>e  important, 
written  into  the  bill  rather  than  solely  into  administrative  guidelines. 
I would  prefer  to  see  that  as  well. 

Mr.  IIawkixs.  Mr.  Allen  camo  before  this  committee  not  too  long 
ago  and  disagreed  with  us  because  wo  wanted  to  write  a few  things 
out.  IIo  was  talking  about  the  so-called  crusade  to  make  everybody 
read,  and  yet  ho  was  told  by  the  administrat  ion  apparently  to  oppoA- 
some  of  the  hills  which  were  then  pending  to  make  this  conceptually 
real  and  lie  disagreed  with  us  then.  1 would  snsjaa  t that  he  i.->  now 
beginning  to  thiiik  that  he  should  have  gotten  a few  things  written  out. 

Mr.  Cot. kmax.  1 think  that  it  might  be  a very  wise  thing  to  have  some 
of  these  things  actually  written  into  the  logislat  ion. 

Mr.  I Iawkixs.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  In  addition  to  your  work  at  Johns  Ilopkins  Uni- 
versity you  are  now  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  a con- 
sulting position,  aren’t  you  f 

Dr.  Colkmax.  Yes, sir;  I am. 

Mr.  PfCixsKi.  Now.  I am  going  to  place  in  the  record  the  guideline- 
proposed  by  HEW.  This  is  n draft  of  basic  policies  for  administering 
the  emergency  school  assistance  appropriation  of  $150  million  which 
are  now  under  preliffilnary  consideration  by  HEW. 

(The  draft  guidelines  follow :) 

Draft  of  Basic  Policies  for  Administering  tiik  Emergency  School  Assist  - 

amt.  Appropriation’  of  $150  Million  Xow  Under  Preliminary  Consideration 

bv  1)11  EW 

(Note. — These  draft  criteria  are  being  considered  for  purjoses  of  administer* 
ing  the  sj>echil  $150  million  appropriation  requested  mid  are  subject  to  change. 
They  have  not  yet  boon  reviewed  by  all  who  might  be  able  to  contribute  ideas  and 
useful  suggestions.  They  do  not  represent  the  same  criteria,  in  whole  or  In  K*rt. 
that  may  be  develop!  to  implement  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070  or 
similar  legislation  now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress.) 

I.  Eligibility  criteria. 

1.  Eligibility  for  sponsorship: 

(a)  Eligibility  for  sponsoring  of  project  is  limited  to  local  education  agencies 
(LEA's)  which  are  implementing  a court  ordered  or  HEW  approved  plan  of  tie* 
segregation  for  September  1070  or  which  have  Implemented  a plan  of  desegrega- 
tion during  the  school  year  11K&-C9  or  lfitftMO. 

(b)  Public  or  private  ‘•community  or  civic  organization,”  other  than  LEA’* 
which  are  assisting  a local  school  system  In  implementing  a court  ordered  or 
HEW  approved  plan  of  desegregation  for  September  1070  or  which  have  imple- 
mented a plan  of  desegregation  during  the  school  year  Un>S  bO  or  1U09-7O. 

2.  Eligibility  for  receipt  of  funds: 

(a)  The  application  must  submit  a project  which  Is  of  snUiciont  comprehensive- 
ness, size,  and  scojk*  to  offer  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  succeed  in  meeting 
the  problems  incident  to  Implementation  of  the  applicant's  desegregation  plan, 

(b)  An  application  must  provide  assurance  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  used  so  as  to  supplement  and  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  available  to  the  applicant 
from  non-Fedora!  sources  for  pu rinses  which  meet  the  requirements  of  this  an* 
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thnrlzatlnn,  and  hi  no  case  as  to  supplant  such  funds  from  non-Fcderal  soup-os. 

(r)  Sjmnsors  of  projects  will  bo  oxjieciod  to  demonstrate  that  provision  has 
boon  made  for  minority  groujw,  parents,  members  of  the  community  ami  others 
at  Interest,  to  participate  in  an  organized  way  in  the  development,  review  and 
evaluation  of  tin*  project. 

t d ) In  the  rjN*  of  sjionsorsliip  by  public  or  private  community  or  civic  organi- 
zations oilier  than  an  LHA,  a projec  t will  be  funded  only  when  It  Is  clearly  in 
support  of  the  MCA  plan. 

II,  Funds  may  Is*  used  for  activities  that  maintain  and  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  during  the  desegregation  process.  Examples  of  such  activities  are  t lie 
following : 

I.  Special  educational  jicrsonnel  and  student  programs: 

(a  ) Siberia l personnel. 

Temporary  teac  hers — to  provide  release  time  for  regular  instructional  i>ersonncl 
to  participate  in  desegregation  workshop  activities. 

'readier  aides —to  reduce  pupil-teacher  ratios  in  order  to  give  more  attention 
to  individual  students. 

Special  guidance  and  counseling  and  testing  staff—  to  assist  and  counsel 
principals,  teachers,  and  students  In  order  to  provide  educational  programs 
that  will  remedy  student  deficiencies. 

Monitors  parents  In  the  school  community  to  perform  services  that  will 
reduce  potential  behavorhtl  problems  on  school  buses  and  school  grounds. 

Crossing  guards— to  provide  staff  that  will  maximize  safety  precautions  for 
children  who  may  be  taking  now’  and  different  routes  to  school. 

Administrative  and  clerical  staff — to  provide  additional  jiersomiol  and  time 
for  Implementation  of  desegregation  plans,  o.g.,  additional  month  of  employment 
during  the  summer  for  principals. 

<b)  Student  services : 

Kemedlnl  programs— to  provide  specialists,  books  and  supplies  for  remedia- 
tion In  nil  subject  areas  In  which  students  are  deficient. 

Guidance  and  counseling — to  provide  adequate  guidance  and  counseling  staff 
in  order  to  deal  with  student  adjustment  problems  resulting  from  the  desegrega- 
tion process. 

Diagnostic  evaluation  and  testing  programs— to  provide  diagnosticians  trained 
to  evaluate  s]K*<Jal  sight,  hearing  and  psychological  problems  of  students. 

Work  study  programs— to  provide  children  from  poverty  level  families  with 
specially designed  school  programs  that  would  afford  them  financial  assistance 
so  as  to  continue  their  education. 

Health  and  nutrition  services — to  provide  specialized  personnel  and  services 
for  students  having  health  and  nutrition  deficiencies. 

Dropout  prevention  programs.  * 

Student  relations — to  provide  special  programs  designed  to  assist  students 
on  problems  such  as  acceptance,  behavior,  dross  codes,  etc. 

(e)  Educational  l personnel  development : 

Seminars  on  problems  Incident  to  desegregation— to  provide  training  with 
skilled  exjierts  In  Mu*  area  of  human  relations  so  as  to  minimize  problems  inci- 
dent to  desegregation. 

Seminars  on  teacher  Interpersonal  relationships— to  facilitate  positive  inter- 
personal relations  among  educational  personnel  through  training  by  skilled  pro- 
fessionals In  an  intereultural  understanding. 

Utilization  of  university  exi>ortisc  through  institutes  and  Insorvlce  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  such  problems  ns : 

Teaching  bilingual  children. 

Teaching  children  with  sj>eoch  and  dialect  deficiencies. 

Attitudes  and  problems  of  teachers,  parents  and  students  Involved  In  the 
desegregation  process. 

Upgrading  basic  skills  and  Instructional  methodologies  of  teachers  In  Eng- 
lish, math,  science,  soelal  sciences,  language,  arts,  reading,  etc. 

(d)  Curriculum  development : 

Utilization  of  expert  consultants  to  shape  and  design  new  curricula  ap- 
proaches and  to  Introduce  curriculum  innovations  that  would  serve  children 
with  multi  ethnic  backgrounds. 

New  and  varied  instructional  materials. 

Improved  evaluation  and  assessment  of  student  progress. 

(e)  Special  demonstration  projects : 
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I rojeots  for  introduction  of  innovative  instructional  im‘ih<.«|..i, whi<  h 
Will  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  IhcdcKCKrt-piteil  school : 

Individualized  instruction. 

Master  teachers. 

Team  teaching. 

Non-graded  programs. 

Sjiecial  projects  involving  community  agencies  ami  parents— to  develop  joint 
projects  lietwtH'n  speclal  interest  and  civic  groups,  parents  and  the  schools 
which  would  promote  understanding  among  citizens.  Such  j»r«*j«>,ts  could  include 
sitonsoriug  citywide  and  comitywide  art  and  music  festivals,  public  meetings  on 
relevant  school  problems  (drug  abuse,  liehavior.  etc.*. 

Exemplary  instructional  practices— to  ojicrutc  pilot  pr<>j<-cts  which  would 
demonstrate  exemplary  iiislruetional  practice  suitable  for  sy^u-mwlde  replica- 
tion and  for  other  school  districts  involved  in  the  desegregation  pr<s-css. 

(f ) Htnte  and  local  planning  and  administration : 

Expand  technical  assistance  caisildlltics  at  the  State  education  agenev  level— 
to  provide  additional  personnel  to  assist  the  local  education  agenev  in  "planning 
for  desegregation.  * 

Temjiornry  staff  at  the  local  level  to  handle  administrative  details  and  clerical 
duties— to  provide  additional  temporary  staff  to  deal  with  the  logistics  of  cluing, 
nig  from  a dual  io  a unitary  system.  For  example,  rescheduling  of  students  and 
teachers,  redrawing  transportation  routes,  supervision  of  uccewirv  physical 
changes  (moving  equipment,  building  renovation,  etc.). 

Stuff  at  the  local  level  for  planning  and  supervising  the  implementation  of  tin* 
desegregation  plnn. 

2.  Community  participation  programs: 

(a)  Public  Information  activities: 

Community  information  programs  for  parents,  teachers,  and  students— to  pro- 
vitlo  fjH’tuul  information  about  tho  despjjrogation  plan  and  school  proiframs. 

(h)  Community  programs: 

School-home  visitation  programs— an  aellvlly  to  he  informed  by  edm-utional 
jiersonnel  to  assist  with  dissemination  of  Information  about  school  programs  and 
student  progress  in  tin*  desegregated  seiiool. 

Sjiecial  parent  programs-  to  provide  programs  designed  to  increase  parents1 
Involvement  with  the  schools’  programs,  i.e„  PTA,  Education  Emphasis  Week, 
etc. 

3.  Equii>ment  and  minor  remodeling: 

Procurement  niul  relocation  of  temporary  classrooms  (trailers,  mobile  facili- 
ties  and  demountahles). 

Did  you  participate  in  the  drafting  of  these  proposed  guidelines? 

Dr.  Coleman.  No,  I have  seen  those. 

'Mr.  Pccixski.  Yon  did  not  participate  in  the  drafting? 

Dr.  Coleman.  That  is  right.  Those,  T understand,  are  not  the  ad- 
ministrative guidelines,  but  they  are  broad  outlines  of  jxilicv  and 
really  are  only  kind  of  an  intermediate  step  between  legislation  and 
the  guidelines. 

Mr.  Pccixski.  At  what  point  does  the  Congress  have  available 
some  expectation  on  how  t hese  laws  are going  to  he  carried  out  i 

As  you  know,  I have  become  pretty  disenchanted  with  government 
by  guidelines.  We  legislate  here  and  we  set  up  tho  broad  policies  and 
then  we  find  that  when  the  guidelines  come  down  anv  similarity  In*, 
tween  what  we  did  here  and  what. the  administrators  do  is  coincidental. 
They  go  off  in  their  own  direction  and  are  totally  oblivious  of  what 
the  Congress  did  and  they  can  twist  and  turn  every  single  meaning 
Of  the  Congress.  So  now  we  arc  going  to  insist  that  we  see  the  final 
guidelines  on  this  legislation  before  it  is  approved. 

You  say  that  this  is  not  the  final  guideline  ? 

Dr.  Colemax.  I think  that  had  to  do  with  $150  million. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Yes;  but  I presume  that  $150  million  policy  will 
then  become  applicable  to  the  $500  million  and  yon  know  that  that 
$500  million,  and  then  a billion  dollars,  is  going  to  become  a permanent 
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program.  There  should  he  no  doubt  in  vour  mind  that,  like  the  impact 
hill,  once  vou  pass  tliis  legislation  it  is  ^forever,”  because  nobody  likes 
lo  kill  Santa  Claus.  So,  tor  anyone  to  fell  us  that  this  is  a temporary 
measure  to  meet  a temporary  need  istol>e  totally  out  of  touch  with  real- 
ity in  the  functions  of  government. 

Is  there  anv  doubt  in  your  mind  that  once  this  principle  is  established 
it  i<  going  to  lie  here,  long  after  you  and  f arc  gone? 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  Well,  f don’t  know.  I would  hope  that,  it  was,  in  fact. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  That  it  was  around  ? 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  Yes. 

Mr.  PnixsKi.  On  this  double  counting  basis,  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  inner  cit  y school  system  in  this  country  we  ale  going  to  provide 
this  kind  of  a windfall  to  a group  of  school  districts  that  should  have 
been  doing  something  for  the  last  15  years.  They  have  been  under  a 
Supreme  Court  edict  and  they  have,  been  evading  their  responsibilities 
and  so  now  wo  are  going  to  pour  in  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
to  get  them  to  do  something  that  they  should  have  been  doing  right 
along,  isn't  that  correct  ? 

IV.  Coi.kmax.  I don’t  agree  with  your  statement,  Congressman.  I be- 
lieve that-  it  is  important  that  additional  resources  go  for  school  deseg- 
regation, whether  that  desegregation  occurs  in  the  north  or  in  the 
south.  I ’lielievo  in  a di  lie  rent  double  counting  provision,  one  which 
doublo  counted  for  children  undergoing  school  desegregation,  whether 
voluntary  or  by  court  order. 

Mr.  I 'i-cixsKi.  If  that  is  your  feeling,  Dr.  Coleman,  why  don’t  wo 
write  a formula  here  that  will  take  the  guesswork  out  of  this  thing? 

As  you  know  the  President  proposes,  first  of  all,  $150  million,  then 
$>'550  million  and  ultimately  $1  billion,  and  every  penny  of  that  money 
is  handled  by  the  Secretary  of  ItRW. 

J think  one  thing  everyone  has  overlooked  in  this  legislation  is  that 
t ho  Secretary  of  1 1 FAV  Incomes  a superstar  in  dispensing  Federal  funds 
in  these  areas.  There  is  no  standard  formula.  No  school  district  can  plan 
from  year  to  year  as  to  how  much  money  he  can  count  on  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  lay  down  programs,  lie  is  going  to  have  to  come  hat  in 
hand  for  every  nickel  of  this  money  to  Washington  and  this  bill  puts 
the  Federal  Government  in  education  more  than  anything  I have 
seen  herein  12  years.  Am  I correct  in  that  assumption? 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  You  certainly  are,  sir,  and  I am  very  pleased  that  it 
does  so  because  1 think  one  of  the  verv  real  problems  with  title  I is  that 
it  did  not  do  so.  1 think  that,  especially  in  the  area  of  school  desegrega- 
tion, it  is  important  that  a school  system  hot  know  that  it  is  going 
to  have  this  amount  of  money  next  year,  independent  of  what  it  does  I 
think  that  tho  money  should* bo  contingent  upon  school  desegregation. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Tfiere  is  no  question  then  for  tho  record  hero  that  I 
am  correct  in  stating  that  this  legislation  puts  the  Federal  Government 
in  charge  of  those  school  districts? 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  No,  sir;  it  docs  not  do  so  as  far  as  I can  see. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  Does  this  legislation  give  tho  Secretary  the  arbitrary 
powers  to  decido  what  school  district  is  going  to  get  the  money  and 
which  will  not?  Is  there  any  categorical  formula  hero  on  how  this 
money  is  going  to  lie  spent  and  can  any  school  district  count  from  one 
year  to  the  next  with  any  degree  of* assurance  that  they  arc  going 
to  got  that  money  ? 
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Ur.  ( "I.I.MW.  Nr.,  i he  xisool  (list riel  runimi  count  with  inv  dv'tvc 
n^iiraiui*  «n«l  it  Miouldn’l  count  v,i*h  anv  d.*giee  ,,f  u-uiai;.  ,-  That 
!*  ,s  »<>  tins  money.  Tin*  iimnrv  dumb!  U*  eontii  •■«»!!  mem 

Us  performance  in  school  desegregation.  ’ 

Mr.  h'nxsKi.  Now,  Dr.  Coleman,  you  -aid  to  Mr.  ijine  that  tm> 
is  a dilicrcnt  lull  than  title  l Imcan-v  it  d«*->  dilicrcnt  thitm-.  Title  I 
was  i vail v a bill  designed  to  provide  compensatory  education,  whereas 
this  bill  is  going  to  do  Home  magic  things  to.  all  of  a sudden,  brim* 
people  together. 

I .el  s look  at  the  guidelines  and  >ee  how  eon  vet  that  statement  i^. 
heading  Irom  the  guidelines  in  section  'J ; 

faints  may  |n*  used  for  activities  that  maintalii  ami  improve  the  otialitv  ».f 
UiiU,fol|«'!lvi!,« r ,liJ  < U‘  POK-ess.  Example*  of  sm  h activities' are 

A*  SjhhIuI  Personnel. 

Tem|*»rm\v  n at  tier.-  to  tirovkle  release  time  Tor  regular  bivirn.  ti.ma!  i t r 
sonnet  to  |iartiei|iute  in  desegregation  workshop  m tivities. 


Where  does  it  say  t liat  ean't  Ik*  done  under  t it  U*  J ( 


Teat  her  able*  to  rettuee  pupil-teacher  ratios  in  order  to  give  more  attention 
to  individual  students. 

Where  does  it  say  t his ean’t  lw  done  under  t it  le  I i 

S|H«eial  cn  Ida  me  and  eouiiselhig  and  testing  staff  to  a—ist  amt  , «om*e| 
prineipals.  teneher*  amt  students  in  order  (tt  jirttvitle  educational  program-  that 
win  miiwly  st wlcnt  rietUletules. 

W here  does  if  say  that  ean’t  be  done  in  title  1 ( 

.Monitors— luireats  in  the  selmtll  community  lo  perform  service*  that  wilt  re- 
time iKiteutiai  helm vlora I proldemsou  selmol  buses  uml  school  ground* 

Win  •tv  is  there  atiyt  liing  t hat  says  t hat  01111*1  lie  done  in  title  I f 

Grossing  guards — to  provhte  staff  that  will  maximS/.e  -afeiv  precaution-  for 
eliildren  who  may  Ik*  taking  new  and  different  routes  to  selmol. 

Where  does  it  say  that  can't  be  done  in  t it  le  I t 

Administrative  and  elerieat  staff— to  provide  additional  iHusonm  l and  time 
for  impiementation  of  desegregation  plans,  eg.,  additional  montli  of  emplov 
meat  during  the  summer  for  principals. 

We  have  been  talking  about  using  title  I to  upgrade  the  salaries  of 
teachers  for  a longtime. 

Remedial  programs — 

To  provide  specialists,  hooks  and  supplies  for  remediation  in  ail  subject  areas 
in  which  students  are  deiicicnt. 

Where  does  it  say  that  can't  he  done  in  title  It 

Guidance  nml  counseling— to  provide  adequate  guidance  and  counseling  staff 
in  order  to  deal  with  student  adjustment  problems  resulting  from  tin*  desegre- 
gation process. 

Where  does  it  say  that  can’t  be  done  in  title  I i 

Diagnostic  evaluation  and  testing  programs—  to  provide  diagnosticians  trained 
to  evaluate  siieeittl  sight,  hearing  and  psychological  problems  of  students. 

Where  does  it  say  that  can’t  Ik*  done  in  title*  I i 

Work-study  programs— to  provide  children  from  |x*vcrty  level  families  with 
specially  designed  school  programs  that  would  uflWd  them  Momo-mi  <tusi  stance 
so  as  to  continue  their  education. 

Where  does  it  say  that  can’t  Ik*  done  in  title  I ? 
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Health  ami  nutrition  services — to  provide  specialized  personnel  and  services 
for  students  linvinu  health  and  nutrition  doileleneies. 

Where  does  j|  sav  (hilt  C.ill'l  l:e  done  in  title  I 

l>rop«,iii  prevention  programs,  and  stinlent  relations  to  provide  speeial 
programs  designed  to  assist  sludetds  on  problems  sta  ll  as  aeeepiatiee.  heliavior, 
dress  codes,  etc. 

Which  of  those  | u<»«rt suns.  lit.  Coleman,  eamiot  he  incorporated 
ttinl  eamiot  he  performed  by  at  y school  district  now  get  tins*  title  I 
funds > 

Air.  Mitt..  I would  SI  I trees  1 Ihtit  ho  put  in  the  record.  It  will  la  ho 
sovor.il  days  to  road  till  t hat. 

Mr.  iVeiNsKi.  I would  like  to  Itavo  tho  witness  answer. 

It  wtis  suggested  horo  this  is  something  dill'erent;  that  this  is  a 
great,  grand  design  for  somehow  overcoming  the  prohloms  of  inte- 
-oation  and  the  ehairman  of  this  committee.  Mr.  Perl; ins,  has  stated 
that  everythin*?  incorporated  in  this  proposal  ean  now  Ih*  done  if  we 
fully  fund  title  I under  a formula  whore  a school  district  can  antici- 
pate what  hind  of  help  they  are  going  to  need,  instead  of  coining,  hat 
in  hand,  to  tho  Secretary  of  IIKW  every  time  they  want  a program. 

'I'll is  is  the  basic  issue  here  and  these  guidelines  prove  Hearer  than 
anythin}*  we  can  say  that  there  really  is  no  dillorenee  hot  ween  title  I 
and  the  proposal  of  the  President. 

Would  yon  comment  on  that.  Doctor ' 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  Vos, sir. 

The  districts  eortainlv  ean  list  funds  for  all  of  those  things  that 
yon  have  indicated  umler  title  I and  are  using  funds  under  title  I 
for  some  of  these  things.  I Itelievo  what  your  statement  overlooks 
however  is  the  fart  that  there  are  additional  costs  and  very  high 
additional  costs  that  are  oftentimes  incurred  when  school  districts 
undergo  in  any  serious  fashion  reorganization  of  the  sort  that  is  in- 
volved in  school  desegregation. 

These  funds,  as  I see  I hem,  are  funds  lo  add  resources  to  (lie  schools 
for  exactly  that  purpose.  Whether  those  school  districts  are  carrvim* 
out  desegregation  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  they  have  extra  costs." anil 
the  question  of  whether  those  costs  are  home  or  not  is  going  to  make 
a great  deal  of  ditlercnee  in  the  outcome  of  the  desegregation  process— 
|n  .laekson.  Miss.,  and  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  in  Chicago.  '[’he  point 
is.  if  there  are  no  such  additional  resources,  then  we  will  Hud  flip  same 
kind  of  thing  that  has  lx*en  occurring  throughout  the  South  and  the 
North,  the  kind  of  desegregation  that  occurs  when  schools  do  not 
have  any  additional  funds  to  help  implement  the  plans  involving 
schol  desegregation. 

So  my  point  islhat  these  funds  are — to  Ite  sttre.nl!  schools  need  funds 
and  title  I provides  some  funds,  especially  in  low-income  areas,  hut 
that  is  not  what  this  legislation  is  for, as  1 understand  it. 

Mr.  Fom>.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  [joint  ? 

.Mr.  PrnxsKi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fonn.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  200-odd  school  districts  which  have 
1*0011  most  obstinate  until  now,  refusing  to  use  title  I funds  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  those,  guidelines,  are  exactly  the  school  districts 
that  would  have  tho  priority  for  receiving  funds  provided  by  this  hill. 

1 f that  is  the  case,  how  do  wo  have  nnv  assurance  that  school  districts 
which  have  for  this  long,  etubbondy  Ye  fused  to  use  title  I funds  for 


those  purposes,  are  now  going  to  use  this  supplemental  fun*!  fur  what 
they  have  refused  to  do  in  the  past  i 

l>r.  Coi.r.M.w,  They  will  continue  to  refuse  to  use  tin-**  fund'  ;i- 
well.  'Hint  is,  those  districts  will  refuse  t**  ust*  t it  It*  I fund-:  they  will 
refuse  to  use  these  funds  because  title  I funds  and  the.-e  funds  haw 
conditions  attached  to  them  which  those  district'  don't  v.mt  i « » abide 
by.  Those  districts,  it  seems  to  me,  are  out  of  the  rm-.uii  g in  an\  « a-e. 

Mr.  Foim.  Would  you  think  it  would  he  win*  on  our  part  i<>  u no*  in*o 
this  legislation  some  specific  exclusions  for  the  kinds  of  dntn<;>  mat 
could  not  receive  these  funds.  For  example,  w**  might  have  e\.  iu-itcis 
for  school  districts  that  are  giving  ha  ul  tax  incentives  to  the  . reation 
of  private  schools  in  order  to  continue  a segregated  sv>tcm,  *«r  school 
districts  that  have  sought  to  maintain  segregation  indirectly  hy  *vdo.< 
inir  State  and  local  support  for  the  schools,  or.  an  incentive  provision 
of  some  sort. 

!>r.  Coleman.  Yes.  sir;  1 think  it  would  Im*  w ise  if  that  were  in  the 
legislation.  I think  if  it  were  not  it  should  definitely  Im*  in  the  adminis- 
trative regulations,  hut  it  should  Ik*  in  one  of  the  two  places. 

Mr.  Kotin.  Doctor,  I aiti  lieing  eynieal  I know,  hut  some  <*f  us  are 
concerned  that  the  tenor  of  this  legislation seems  to  say  tliat  we 
should  Ik*  paying  reparations  to  the  South  for  the  Court  having  ?m- 
jM>sed  the  (’oust it ut ion  on  them  while,  at  the  same  time  it  is  Dung 
said  hy  those,  who  support  this  legislation  that  no  one  in  the  North 
shall  bo  disturlied  hy  these  efforts  to  desegregate  lieeause.  we  are  really 
not,  going  to  be  putting  any  money  in  or  asking  them  to  do  anything 
at  all.  From  the  cynics  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  me  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  quiet  the  people  down  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
and  reassure  them  that,  there  is  no  present  intention  to  disturb  do 
facto  segregation.  At  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to  sav  to  tin*  south- 
erners, “Wo  are  going  to  give,  you  some  sort  ol*  halm  for  this  indignity 
that  has  been  imposed  on  yon  by  the  Federal  court  system.1’ 

That,  is  the  kind  of  overtone  Which  1 sec  in  this  legislation  that 
frightens  me  a little  hit  and  why  I think  we  should  he  extremely 
specific,  just  as  the  chairman  does,  in  designating,  hy  a formula,  the 
kind  of  action  by  a school  district  that  wifi  qualify  it  for  the  receipt 
of  additional  funds.  We  should  spell  out  the  specific  kinds  of  things 
that  we  would  want  to  see  them  do,  as  a condition  to  receiving  the 
funds,  rather  than  leaving  it  completely  to  the  discretion  of  school 
districts  that  are  in  the  jam  they  are  in  now  because  of  a total  failure 
to  either  recognize  or  respond  to  the  problem;  a problem  which  was 
clearly  made  evident  by  the  1054  liman  v.  Hoard  of  h'daraiwn 
decision. 

Mr.  PreiNSKi.  Do  you  wish  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Coleman*.  No,  t won’t  comment . 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  T cannot  help  hut  he  a little  amused  this 
morning  hy  the  actions  on  your  side  of  the  aisle.  Here  we  have  this 
eminent  gentleman  from  tlio  education  area  and  wo  spend  the  time 
making  partisan  comments  about,  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  partisan- 
ship for  partisanship’s  sake. 

Tf  the  bill  had  I icon  introduced  by  a Democratic  administration,  T 
think  the  people  on  the  left  side  of  the  aisle,  would  have  been  eager 
to  support  it. 


I would  like  to  point  out  that  lie  fore  you  can  obtain  approval  of 
something  as  a guideline.  you  must  have  the  bill  passed.  'Fins  admin- 
istration, like  the  previous  administration,  is  not  sending  bills  through 
denim. ding  that  we  pass  it  as  is.  'I'his  administration  is  savin*;,  "Yes, 
we  have  a bill.  These  are  the  guidelines;  ( he  so  are  the  ideas  we  have 
in  mind.  If  you  wish  to  make  amendments  and  “hanges,  that's  line, 
but  let's  do  it  along  this  base." 

I think  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  these  so-called  windfalls  that  the 
South  is  going  to  be  getting  will  not  be  windfalls  at  all.  They  will 
not  g<  i them  unless  they  are  desegregating.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

I might  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Chicago  that  if  Chicago  will 
desegregate  its  schools  we  will  guarantee  to  them  the  money. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  If  my  colleague  will  yield 

Mr.  Hr. i,n.  You  did  give  me  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman.  I want  also 
to  have  a chance  to  comment  on  what  has  been  said. 

Keen  if  everything  could  be  done  under  title  I,  your  side  of  the 
aisle  lias  been  saying  that  we  have  to  spend  billion  to  get  $1.5 
billion  into  desegregated  schools.  And  under  title  1 we  would  have 
no  guarantee  that  the  schools  would  be  desegregated.  In  view  of  this 
1 think  the  methods  the  present  administration  is  using  here  makes 
some  kind  of  sense. 

Mr.  IVriNSKi.  I am  glad  you  said  “some  kind." 

Mr.  Hki.i..  I think  it  makes  considerably  more  sense  than  putting  all 
the  money  under  title  I. 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  more  serious  elements  of  our  discussion 
for  a minute,  Dr.  Coleman,  I note  that  in  your  statement  on  page  7 you 
statethat  the  opportunities  should  range  from  integrated  supplements 
to  regular  activities  in  full-time  integrated  schools,  which  the  child 
attends  instead  of  public  schools — with  some  expenditures  being  for 
the  latter. 

I was  wondering  if  you  were  thinking  of  some  kind  of  voucher 
system  type  of  edneat  ion  program  t here  t 

Dr.  Coi.r.MAN.  I think  there  is  a variety  of  things  possible,  such  as 
vouchers  that  can  only  Ik*  used  in  schools  with  a certain  racial  r un- 
posit  ion.  That  is  with  a racial  composition  which  is  in  some  balance 
in  relation  to  that  of  the  metropolitan  area,  or  the  surrounding  area. 

'That  is  not  the  only  kind  of  thing.  I think  that  the  possibility  of 
having,  for  example,  integrated  boarding  schools  as  one  kind  of  expen- 
diture under  this  bill,  would  be  a very  fruitful  direction.  I think  that 
an  integrated  boarding  school  would  provide,  for  example,  a far 
stronger  and  more  beneficial  integrated  school  experience  than  an 
ordinary  school. 

It  is  now  the  case  that  a black  parent  or  a white  parent,  if  he  wants 
his  child  to  go  to  such  a boarding  school,  must  pay  private  school  rates 
to  do  so  and  there  arc  very  few  private  schools  which  do  have  that  kind 
of  racial  com|M>sition  in  any  case. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  enough  in  the  interests  of  the  society  as  a whole 
to  create  kinds  of  persons  who  have  that  kind  of  experience  in  their 
background  so  that  the  society  should  be  willing  to  cover  that  kind 
of  expenditure. 

A voucher  system,  with  integrated  boarding  schools  and  things  of 
that  sort  I think  are 
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Mr.  It  would  ‘•inn  to  me.  1 >r.  *.  'oleman.  * poking  «»f  tin*  !,.»•»  rd 

)n«r  schools,  tlnit  mi  arrangement  where  the  group-  \Cv w integrated 
ami  actually  living  together  nii«flit  he  a very  ‘good  wav  to  over.-nm- 
some  of  these  socioeconomic  problems. 

Dr.  toi.r.MAN.  Ves,  sir.  1 would  ! Dink  there  would  !*e  many  famdie- 
m t he  South  and  in  the  \orth.  white  ami  hln<k.  who  would  In*  verv  *>\ 
mted  about  that  kind  of  possibility  if  it  did  in  fact  , 

Mr.  Hki.i..  Dr.  (Ydeman.  I was  speaking  to  yon  a little  earlier  about 
he  problems  of  extort  ion  ami  I believe  von  commented  that  vou  re 
cognized  it  existed  but  that  it  was  probably  better  to  have  it  now 
l ill lioi  than  at  a later  date  when  tin*  youngsters  become  full  ftedoed 
gangsters. 


ITow  will  you  be  able  to  keep  those  parents  who  have  a better  situa 
tion  as  far  as  their  families  are  concerned,  those  parents  whose  chi  I 
dren  are  being  extorted  from  sending  their  children  to  some  other 
school  where  they  don't  have  the  problem  of  extortion  l 

In  addition,  if  these  problems  start  occurring’,  vou  are  »»ning  to 
,nm,  1(1  8e‘,0°ls  dropping  in  their  aeademie  achievements. 

I here  you  are  talking  about  parent  participation.  Dow  arc  vou 
going  to  keep  the  parent  from  wanting  to  change  the  voum-ster’s 
academic  achievements  by  sending  him  elsewhere? 

*i  * i*  1 x ^ •'lli  I think  that  is  a very  important  point  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  rcsegregafion  has  occurred.  That 
is,  it  is  not  pist  because  people,  white  families,  for  example,  an*  pre- 
judiced against  black  children,  but  rather  that  there  an*  problems  that 
have  occurred  in  schools  which  arc  economically  and  racially  hetero- 
geneous. So  1 think  this  is  a serious  problem  and  it  is  one  of  the  things 
toward  which  such  expenditures  ought  to  go. 

One  important  direction  which  a nmhlier  of  school  systems  are 
beginning  to  find  is  important  at  the  onset  of  school  de**grega»ion 
is  to  got.  the  active  involvement  of  two  sets  of  } ample;  active  involve- 
mont  of  students  in  holpitijr  to  ivnptatncnt  a school  doscMnv^ation  plan 
through,  for  example,  where  there  is  a consolidation  of  a school  that 
had  been  black  with  one  that  bad  lieen  white,  student  Imdy  repre-enfn- 
tives  front  I Kith  groups  meeting  a nmnljcr  of  times  1m*  fore  the  schools 
are  m fact  merged,  to  involve  them  in  a serious  fashion  with  some 
responsibility  and  some  authority  over  activities  in  the  process  of 
school  desegregation.  Students  are  one  group  that  some  superintend- 
ents and  principals  have  been  finding  are  extremely  valuable  to  have 
involved  in  school  desegregation. 

Another  group  is  the  parents  themselves.  That  is,  many  parents*  are 
very  concerned  nlmut  having  their  children  go  to  a school  which  is 
in  a din  emit  part  of  town  than  the  one  he  had  been  going  to,  or  a 
school  which  is  attended  by  different  kinds  of  students.  These  are 
both  black  and  white  parents. 

. A number  of  school  superintendents  have  found  a very  valuable 
device  at  the  outset  of  school  desegregation  is  to  have  some  either  paid 
or  voluntary  positions  available  for  parents  to  allow  as  innnv  parents 
as  the  school  can  use  in  some  reasonable  fashion  to  be  involved  in 
the  schools  so  that,  they  can  see  what,  is  going  on  day  by  day.  At 
the  same  time,  they  can  help  do  away  with  some  of' the  kinds  of 
problems  that  you  have  been  describing. 


I think  the  grcalcr  tin*  parent  involvement,  either  on  a volunlary 
basis,  or  on  a paid  basis,  the  loss  likelihood  then*  will  bo  of  that  kind 
of  activity  ami  my  own  recommendation  is  that  one  strong  kind  of  ex- 
pendifnre  for  those  funds  is  to  bring  parents  into  the  school,  to  have 
them  for  a whole  variety  of  services  which  will  both  reduce  the  par- 
ents' fears  and  also  keep  the  school  tinder  somewhat  better  control. 

Mr.  Ibaa..  I note  that  yon,  in  your  re|Kirt,  frequently  say  ‘‘except 
Orientals."  Von  frequently  note  that  we  have  this  problem  and  that 
problem  with  black,  white  and  so  forth,  socioeconomic  or  whatever, 
out  yon  make  the  exception  about  Orientals.  Von  infer  that  we  don’t 
have  that  problem  with  them.  Is  family  background  accountable  for 

this' 

Dr.  Cowman.  One  of  the  things  that  lias  always  Iteen  the  case  about 
immiirrant  Japanese  and  Chinese  families  in  the  I’nited  Stales  is 
that  a whole  variety  of  indices,  whether  it  has  to  do  with  school 
achievement,  delinquency,  or  whatever,  show  extremely  strong  family 
discipline,  extremely  cohesive  family  activities,  and  extremely  greatly 
extended  family  inllueneo  in  both  of  these  groups. 

I think  that  (lie  strong  family  that  exists  for  Japanese  immigrants 
and  Chinese  immigrants  lias  produced  both  academic  achievement 
and.  as  I indicated,  very  low  levels  of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  lias  cer- 
tainly shown  up  in  the  research  that  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Mta.i,.  That  certainly  would  tend  to  show  how  important  the 
parental  influence  is.  Regardless  of  the  student’s  racial  background 
or  socioeconomic  background  the  feature  that  can  make  the  difference 
is  parental  influence. 

Dr.  Cowman.  Vi's,  sir:  that  certainly  is  one  of  the  things  we  found 
in  our  survey.  That  is,  extremely  strong  importance  in  any  racial 
group  as  well  as  between  racial  groups  of  the  family  background  in 
determining  llioeliild's  performance  in  school. 

Dr.  Hr.i.i’.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pcoinski.  Dr.  Coleman,  1 have  one  question.  In  the  guide- 
lines proposed  in  the  draft,  the  eligibility  for  sponsorship  would  he, 
one.  eligibility  of  a project  is  limited  to  local  educational  agencies 
which  are  implementing  a court  order,  or  1 1 K\V-approvcd  plan  of 
desegregation. 

Two.  “Public  or  private  community  or  civic  organizations,  other 
than  local  educational  agencies,  which  arc  assisting  a local  school  sys- 
tem in  implementing  a court  order  or  f IKW-approvod  plan  of  de- 
segregation for  September  1970,  or  which  have  implemented  a plan  of 
desegregation  dunng  the  school  year  of  19C>S~G9  or  1909-70." 

I low  do  you  understand  this  second  provision?  Does  this  mean 
that  the  Secretary  can  give  Federal'  fftthls  directly  to  a public  or  pri- 
vate community  or  civic  organization  if  lie  feels  that-  a local  school 
hoard  is  not  moving  fast  enough  in  implementing  a cthirl  order? 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  The  provisions  that  you  read  have  to  do  with  $150 
million  being  spent  ? 

Mr.  IYcinski.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Cowman.  It  would  be  very  different,  as  I understand,  in  the 
legislation  for  the  larger  amount  of  money. 

1 am  not  sure  how  that  second  provision  is  intended.  That  is,  the 
funds  for  the  private  agencies  which  aiv  aiding  school  districts  in 


this  regard.  I simply  don't  know  how  that  in iirlit  hi*  implemented. 
I don't  know  of  examples  of  such  type>  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  'Phis  does  create,  certainly.  a valid  quotum.  We  h:m* 
soon  in  the  poverty  program,  and  we  have  seen  in  oilier  programs 
what  the  Federal  agencies  can  do  when  they  are  given  the  power  to 
go  around  the  ros|>onsible  elected  authorities  of  a community  to  per- 
form certain  duties.  1 am  just  wondering.  This  is  such  a broad  >tatc 
ment.  Public  or  private  community  or  civil  organizations,  other  than 
local  education  agencies,  which  are  assisting  a local  school  system  in 
implementing  a court  order,  or  11  KW-apprmed  plan. 

Xow,  there  is  nothing  in  here  that  says  they  are  bidding,  the  local 
school  hoard's  acquiescence. 

Dr.  Cou.man.  1 believe  if  you  will  look  at  a dillcrent  place,  at  a 
later  point — 1 haven't  that  before  me-  it  indicates  they  mict  have 
the  acquiescence  of  the  school  hoard.  1 am  almost  certain  it  K there. 
As  I say,  I haven't  that  before  me.  I believe  it  is  on  the  next  page,  a- 
matter  of  fact,  if  I recall. 

Mr.  Pfctxski.  It  may  be  in  here  and  we  will  more  carefully  study 
this  provision,  but  it  says: 

The  application  must  submit  a project  which  Is  of  sufficient  comprchcn^m  iH  ^. 
size  ami  scow  to  offer  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  succeed  in  meeting  tie* 
problems  incident  to  implementation  of  the  applicant’s  desegregation  plan, 

It.  An  application  must  provide  assurance  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
for  any  II  sea  I year  will  be  used  so  as  to  supplement  ami  increase  tin*  level  «ff 
funds  that  would,  In  the  absence  iff  such  Federal  funds,  be  available  to  I lie 
applicant  from  non- Federal  sources  for  pu raises  which  meet  the  n*utiir<«nenis 
of  this  authorization,  and  in  no  ease  as  to  supplant  such  funds  from  mm* 
Federal  sources. 

(\  Simnsors  of  projects  will  be  expiated  to  demonstrate  that  provision  ha< 
been  made  for  minority  groups,  parents,  members  of  the  community  amt  other'* 
at  interest  to  participate  hi  an  organized  way  in  the  development,  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  project. 

This  is  another  one  of  those  maximum  feasible  participation  of 
residents  of  the  community  and  I hope  before  I die  I can  find  out 
who  in  this  Federal  Government  is  on  that  hang  up.  They  out  this 
into  every  single  hill  that  comes  out  of  I (MW.  Somewhere  along  the 
lino  Congress  ought  to  Ibid  out  who  is  in  that  agency  that  is  stuck 
on  this  particular  concept. 

Wc  know  what  it  did  to  the  poverty  program.  It  ruined  it.  The 
poverty  program  had  great  promise  until  they  put  that  language  in 
there.  They  tried  to  put  it  in  the  Juvenile  Delinqemicy  Act  and  wc 
ran  them  olV  the  Hill.  They  have  tried  to  put  it  in  other  programs  and 
we  have  run  them  off  the  mil.  I slue  would  like  to  know  who  it  is  in 
the  I1MW  woodwork  that  keeps  cooling  Imek  with  this  ghost  on  every 
piece  of  legislation  that  comes  Ik*  fore  this  committee. 

Xow : 

1>.  In  the  case  of  sjxuisnrshlp  by  public  or  private  community  or  civic  organiza- 
tions other  limn  nr  Ltf.V.  a project  will  l>e  funded  only  when  it  Is  dearly  in 
supiiort  of  the  LKA  plan. 

Hut  it  still  doesn't  say  it  has  to  have  approval  of  the  local  education 
agency. 

Mr.  Hkix.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ( 

Mr.  IVcixsKi.  I would  like  an  answer  from  the  witness. 

Dr,  Coitmax.  That  last  thing  you  read  was  I lie  provision  I 
referring  to  and  it  seemed  tome  that  answered  that  point. 
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M»\  IV*  inski.  l.efs  i like*  a hypothetical  situation.  We  have  a <ihia- 
i ion  which  has  boon  brought  to  M <r|i<  over  Mu*  weekend  where  nianv 
of  these  schools  supposedly  have  a court  plan  and  they  have  integrated 
tin*  school  but  they  have*  segregated  ehis-rooms:  they  have  a different 
bell  system  for  t ransforring  elapse *s  < 1 1 1 1 • i 1 1 ur  t he  day.  Within  the  school 
budding  itself  there  is  vast  segregation  even  though  flieoret ieally  and 
technically  f he  loeal  sebool  agency  meets  the  standards  and  the  criteria. 

Now,  it  seems  to  tin*  that  under  this  language,  “A  project  will  be 
funded  only  when  it  is  dearly  in  support  of  the  MCA  plan/'  and  the 
plans  may  Ik*  very  desirable,  hut  the  actual  implementation  of  the 
plans  results  in  the  kind  of  things  that  have  been  brought  to  liirht  over 
t be  weekend. 

Now,  I want  to  find  out  here  whether  oe  not  an  outside  agency,  a 
private  or  public  agency,  can  be  funded  by  IIKW  directly  from 
Washington  even  though  it  lias  not  been  approved  by  the  local  school 
board. 

Dr.  Ooi.kmax.  Well,  certainly  under  the  larger  legislation  it  can  and 
I think  it  should  Ik*  because  it  is  precisely  in  those  districts,  the  kind 
you  were  describing,  where  a child  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  an  integrated  education  through  his  local  school  district,  for 
which  this  hill  has  two  provisions:  Section  5(A)(3)  and  section  5(H) 
would  make  possible  the  funding  of  education  for  such  children  who 
are  in  districts  which  refuse  to  carry  out  school  desegregation. 

Mr.  IVcinski.  What  you  are  saying  then.  Doctor,  if  I understand 
you  correctly,  in  effect,  is  that  if  a local  school  hoard,  for  whatever 
the  reasons  may  be,  is  not  doing  what  the  Federal  Government  thinks 
it  ought  to  be  doing,  the  Federal  Government  may  go  ahead  and  fund 
some  private  agency,  or  organization,  Jo  take  over  those  activities  in 
coin  tie*  it  ion  with  the  local  school  authority. 

Dr.  Cou.man.  1 would  put  it  very  differently  from  that. 

Mr.  IVcinski.  Is  that  statement  incorrect  ? Is  my  conclusion  on  the 
basis  of  your  statement  incorrect  ? 

Dr.  (Yu.kman.  I think  your  statement  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  IVcinski.  Would  von  tell  me  where? 

Dr.  Com:  max.  I would  say  if  people  in  the  local  communities  felt 
their  public  school  system  was  not  carrying  out  that  responsibility 
in  the  way  that  they  felt  it  should  he  carried  out,  they  could  make 
application  to  (ho  Federal  Government  for  funds  to  carry  out  educa- 
tion in  a fashion  which  was  in  accord  with  this  legislation. 

Sir,  IVcinski.  A private  or  public  agency  other  than  a school 
board? 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  IVcinski.  In  other  words,  you  are  saying— and  I want  the 
record  to  he  clear  on  this  lieeause  certainly  this  guideline  is  clear  on 
il — (lint  if  a local  school  authority  is  not  carrying  out  a program  satis- 
factory to  (he  people  here  in  Washington,  if  there  is  a public  or  pri- 
vate community  which  supports  an  effective  program  for  a community, 
the  Secretary  can  fund  the  public  or  private  organization  to  take  on 
the  responsibilities. 

In  other  words,  what  you  are  going  to  have  is  a lot  of  private  or- 
ganizations moving  info  theco  local  school  systems  and  trying  to  take 
up  tiie  function  of  running  those  school  systems 
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Now,  this  is  t!u*  wiiy  I read  this  guideline  ami  to  m»jhc  extent  ! think 
you  kind  of  support  t iisit . 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  It  is  oven  clearer  in  legi.-lation  a.-  it  stands  now.  It 
is  not  in  tin*  guidelines  for  the  S 1 .'*< > million,  as  far  as  I ran  soo.  that 
would  have  to  ho  in  support  of  the  local  system.  In  this  it  would  not 
have  to  ho  in  support  of  the  local  system  and  I don't  think  it  should 
ho  in  support  of  the  local  system.  I think  local  school  districts  have  in 
many  cases  not  boon  serving  the  children  well  and  I say  the  Federal 
Government  has  a ivsjHmsihility  not  just  to  the  local  school  district, 
hut  to  thechildren  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  IYcinnki.  I appreciate  your  frankness  and  I think  you  have 
boon  a most  helpful  witness.  I respect  you  for  the  fait  that  you  are 
the  author  of  a very  detailed  and  comprehensive  study,  hut  I am 
even  more  appreciative  of  your  absolute  candor  and  frankness  here. 

Now,  the  ( 'on cross  is  going  to  have  to  make  the  decision  within  the 
framework  of  your  expert  testimony  as  a consultant  and  to  the  Vice 
President's  Commission.  The  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  now  deviate  from  the  historic  position 
that  we  have  taken  that  Federal  funds  do  not  mean  Federal  control. 

I'nder  this  legislation  and  the  guidelines  which  I read  in  this  legis- 
lation, wo  are  departing  fronv that  historic  role  and  saving  that  if  a 
local  school  district,  is  not  doing  a good  job  “Pig  Protlier  in  Wash- 
ington will  do  it  for  them.  That  is  what  we  are  really  saying. 

Dr.  Cor. r.M.w.  I don’t  see  it  that  way  at  all.  1 see  it  in  a different 
fashion.  If  the  local  school  district  is  not  doing  a good  job,  then  it 
means  a child  and  its  parents  have  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Pitoixskt.  And  you  are  saying  then  (hat  if  the  local  school 
district  is  not  doing  a good  job,* the  Federal  Government  has  the 
responsibility  under  this  legislation  to  take  over  that  res|>onsibility 
of  teaching  that  child  and  doing  a job  in  which  the  local  government 
has  failed. 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  Not  that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  over  the  responsibility  of  teaching  that  child,  Imt, 
rather,  that  the  Federal  Government  can  provide  alternative  resources 
to  that  child. 

Mr.  Pitixski.  Absolutely,  and  what  you  are  saying  here  now,  just 
so  the  record  is  absolutely  clear,  is  that  In  your  judgment  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  get  into  the  management  and  operation  of  these 
schools  where  the  local  school  districts  are  not  doing  a good  job. 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  I am  not  saying  that  at  all. 

Mr.  11km..  Will  the  gentleman  yield?  You’re  saying  the  same  thing 
oyer  and  oyer  again. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  The  record  will  clearly  speak  for  itself. 

Now,  you  are  saying  you  are  not  saving  that.  You  just  said  a moment 
ago,  that-  it  is  your  judgment,  that  (lie  parents,  who  are  disenchanted 
or  dissatisfied  with' the  local  school  hoard  or  program  can  turn  to  the 
Federal  Goyernment  for  recourse. 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  No:  they  are  not  turning  to  the  Federal  Goyernment 
for  recourse.  They  would  have  an  alternative  source  of  public  funds 
for  their  educational  activities.  That  is,  as  the  hill  provides,  where  it 
is  not  possible  for  a child  to  have  an  integrated  education  under  his 
local  school  district,  then  it  is  possible  for  a private  group  to  make 
application  under  the  bill. 


Mr.  IY<  inski.  Thank  von  for  your  candor.  1 think  the  word  is 
rrystul  clear  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Hn.i..  Will  t h«»  gentleman  yield 

I gal her  that  my  colleague  would  favor  a school  system  in  the 
Sctnl n that  could,  for  example,  just  forget  ahout  integration  and 
desegregation  and  continue  with  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  IVrtxsKi.  My  colleague  is  speaking 

Mr.  lira, i,  (continuing).  And  do  not  function — 

Mr.  I Ycixski.  My  colleague  is  speaking  for  himself.  1 do  not  need 
my  colleague  to  interpret  my  views  on  school  segiegation.  I do  a 
pretty  good  joh,  myself. 

If  you  want  to  support  that  kind  of  a system,  that  is  your  privilege. 

That  is  not  what  I said.  That  is  not  what  the  record  shows. 

What  I did  say  here  is  that  Dr.  ('oleinan  has  put  his  finder  on  this 
legislation.  This  legislation  obviously  wants  to  put  the  Federal  fJov- 
erumcnt,  with  both  feet,  into  the  operation  of  local  school  districts. 

Mr.  Hki.i.. The  gentleman  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  PmxsKi.  To  undo  everything  that  the  Congress  has 

Mr.  Hki.i,.  That  is  exactly  what  I mean.  The  gentleman  is  ineurrecct. 

Dr.  Coleman  did  not  say  that.  Dr.  Coleman  stated  that  \yhen  the 
local  school  system  is  not  functioning  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
supposed  to  junction  and  is  completely  out  of  line  with  the  very 
principles  of  our  country,  the  Federal  Yiovcimneiif  can  and  should 
interfere.  It  is  the.  principle  we  used  under  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion and  now  use  under  the  Nixon  administration. 

Ix't  me  proceed. 

The  gentleman  refers  here  to  community  participation  as  though 
it  were  unusual  and  terrible— perhaps  he  would  like  to  eliminate  it. 
Hut  a hold-over  Democrat  suggested  citizen  participation  and  re- 
minded a Republican  that  Lincoln  believed  in  the  idea  too.  This  i* 
not  a new  concept.  I think  it  is  one  that,  regardless  of  the  problems  that 
it  sometimes  gives  us,  is  desired  by  the  people;  one  we  are  going  to 
have  to  live  with.  In  many  cases  it  has  functioned  very  well. 

I think  citizen  participation  is  very  henelieial.  Would  you  not 
concur f 

Dr.  Coi.kma.w  Yes:  1 certainly  lielieve  that  it  is.  It  is  a matter  which, 
if  the  citizens  are  not  involved  in  formulation,  in  the  participation  at 
the  outset  of  some  such  plan,  then  they  come  to  he  involved  against 
the  plan  later  on. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  mv  colleague 
from  ('alifornia,  you  have  testified  here  very  eloquently  on  your 
concern  for  providing  additional  funds  for  local  school  districts 
that  are  confronted  with  the  additional  costs  of  integration.  Nolwidy 
can  quarrel  with  that  principle;  certainly  not  the  gentleman  froth 
Illinois,  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  ftut  if  that  is  the  purpose, 
and  that  is  really  the  purpose,  why,  then,  not  set  up  a definite  formula 
in  this  hill  which  will  distribute  the  money  to  local  school  districts 
that  are  integrating,  provide  the  supplemental  funds  they  need,  with- 
out putting  the  full  $500  million  at  the  disposal  of  one  man  here  in 
Washington,  the  Secretary  of  1IFW,  and  ultimately  $1  billion  at  his 
disposal  ( 

Now  this  hill  provides  one  formula  of  two-thirds  to  he  counted  on 
the  basis  of  a numlier  of  minority  children  in  that  State  and  where 


there  are  de  jure  court  orders.  the  <hi!dtvn  :nv  counted  twin*:  >.\*h> 
itii ) ! ion  windfall,  and  I Immi  nh \ the  billion  dollar  windfall,  has 
absolutely  no  strings.  One  third  of  lhi<  is  given  to  the  Secretary  and 
t ho  Secretary  I lion  dispenses  it  in  any  manner  or  form  In*  wishes  t<* 
attain  certain  goals. 

Now  if  you  are  really  concerned  about  helping  l<w*al  sc  hool  district- 
overcome  the  problems  of  integrating  and  the  additional  c*m  of  imp 
grating,  why  not  write  into  this  bill  a dbtrihntinn  formula  that  i- 
going  to  give  each  State*  an  equal  share' 

There  atv  tiP,PflO  seliool  tlisf  riots  in  t liis  country.  Kvery  one  of  tlann 
i<  ha  vin«r  problem^  in  integrating  I hoi  r schools  either  hy  court  order 
or  on  a voluntary  basis.  All  I want  to  know  is  how  ran  we  really  arrept 
the  sincerity  of  the  administration's  pro|>osal  when  they  re-t  a!!  their 
power  right  here  with  big  brother  in  Washington,  instead  of  tru-ting 
t!ie  States  to  do  the  job  onee  they  give  them  the  money  l 

Mr.  Bkij..  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me' 

Mr.  \\t  ixski.  1 want  an  answer  from  the  witness. 

Dr.  Coixmax.  1 believe,  Congressman,  the  problem  is,  if  there  were 
such  a formula  written  into  the  legislation  it  would  very  seriondy 
involve  the  Federal  (loveiiuncnt  in  almost  the  oj>eration  of  the  h*al 
schools. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  No,  no.  All  we  an*  going  to  do  is  make  t ! u*  money 
available.  T-et  the  school  district  run  the  schools. 

What  you  said  here  earlier  is  clear  on  the  record,  1 will  not  go  hack 
to  it, 

Mr.  Bnx.  Let  my  pood  friend  allow  the  gentleman  to  answer  the 
question,  please. 

Dr.  ( Vu.kman.  'Phe  point  is  that  the  kind  of  formula  which  would 
necessarily  ho  involved  is  a formula  which  would  have  to  do  with  the 
desegregation  of  the  school,  the  desegregation  of  activities  within  flu* 
school.  What  that  would  mean  is  that  a Federal  agent  would  have  to 
examine  classrooms  to  see  whether  in  fact  these  classrooms  were  deseg- 
regated Imth  in  Chicago  and  in  Mississippi,  ami  that  1 think  would 
involve  the  Federal  (loverntnent  in  operation  of  the  schools,  far  more 
than  this  legislation  does. 

Mr.  Hkix.  I might  add  that  the  entire  £100  million  of  Cooperative 
Research  Act  money  is  spent  in  exactly  the  same  wav.  Project  grant*, 
and  can  include  projects  of  private  nonprofit  organization*.  So  thi*  i- 
not  a new  approach  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  ' 

Dr.  Coi.kmax.  Yes.  This  is  certainly  a standard  pattern  in  Federal 
expenditures. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  I tell  you  it  is  a far  cry  from  it.  We  have  a number 
of  relatively  small  programs  around  here,  both  in  the  Vocational  Kdu 
cation  Act,  the  Higher  Kducation  Act,  Hlemcnlary  and  Secondary 
Kducafion  Act,  which  are  distributed  in  that  manner.  But  you  are 
talking  here  about  a major  piece  of  legislation  which  ultimately  is 
going  to  exceed  $1  billion. 

If  my  colleague,  who  sat  here  for  10  years  that  I have  heard  him, 
tinder  the  previous  administration  shedding  crocodile  tears  against 
Federal  intervention  in  local  *chool  systems,  can  now  change  his  color- 
ami  say  “I  want  to  give  the  Secremy  of  IIFW  £1  billion  to  hand  out 
to  local  school  districts  on  a hut  in  hand  basis, v if  that  is  his  concept 
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of  Federal  aid  to  education,  I am  afraid  that  we  just  do  not  see  the 
problem  the  same  way. 

1 am  going  to  have  to  adjourn  the  meeting  because- -go  ahead. 

.Mr.  Bn.i..  Ix*l  me  thank,  Mr.  Chairman,  I)r.  Coleman  for  coming  l>c- 
fore  this  commit  tee.  I regret  that  it  has  become  so  partisan. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  It  is  not  partisan. 

Mr.  Bki.i..  Cn fortunately. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  'I’here  is  nothing  partisan  about  these  proceedings. 

Mr.  Ilia, i,.  The  only  problem  with  this  bill,  as  1 see  it,  is  that  a Re- 
publican introduced  it  instead  of  a Democrat. 

Nevertheless,  I do  want  tothnnk  you  for  your  statement  and  for  your 
answers  to  the  questions.  1 know  that  the  gentleman  on  my  left  wants 
t o adjourn  (he  inerting. so  I will  return  it  back  to  Inin. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  I might  point  otit  one  thing.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  nieces  of  legislation  ever  to  come  lie  fore  this  committee.  It 
is  full  of  all  sorts  of  contradictions.  We  have  not  certainly,  as  yet— 
and  1 do  not  expect  Ibid  we  would.  Ijecanse  we  have  only  had  2 days 
of  hearings — but  we  surely  have  not  had  all  the  answers  to  questions 
t bat  are  being  raised  in  a perfectly  honest  and  sincere  way. 

I would  hope  that  as  the  memi>ers  of  this  conjiviiltec  prol*  this  leg- 
islation, on  both  sides,  (hat  liecause  searching  fjhestions  have  been 
e-ked,  we  are  not  going  to  be  accused  of  partisanship.  I think  on  as 
big  a bill  as  this,  we  ought  to  have  the  answers  in  the  record. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  dillieult  to  get  this  legislation  through  the 
Congress.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  can  clear  up  all  of  these  areas 
of  deep  concern. 

Mr.  Bij.i,.  Speaking  of  consistency,  did  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
support  title  III  of  the  Klementary  and  Secondary  Act  lieing  han- 
dled like  this  or  did  the  gentleman  faVor  that  it  go  to  the  States  under 
State  jurisdiction  i 

Mr.  IYcixski.  Just  a second.  Title  III  is  distributed  by  the  States. 
The  States  decide  what  programs  are  going  to  lie  handled  within  the 
State.  Do  not  tell  me  about  title  III.  The  title  III  programs  are  ap- 
proved by  the  State  superintendent  of  public,  instruction  Or  the  chief 
educational  officer.  In  most  instances  they  have  a committee  which 
weighs  the  applications  and  makes  the  allocations. 

Mr.  Bki.i..  But  did  the  gentleman  oppose  the  amendment  that  made 
it  that  way i 

Mr.  IYcixski.  Did  I what  f 

Mr.  Bki.i,.  Oppose  the  amendment  that  made  it  that  way. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  Xo.no;  I am  for  it. 

Mr.  Hki.i.,  I understand  you  opjjosed  it.  You  want  the  correction 
made,  the  change  that  you  just  suggested  { 

Mr.  IYcixski.  You  understand  incorrectly. 

I tell  you  one  thing,  you  take  a hard  look  at  this  bill  and  von  arc 
going  to  see  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government  really  takes 
over  these  local  school  districts. 

Now,  if  that  is  what  Congress  wants  to  do,  the  Congress  will  work 
its  will.  But  I think  it  is  very  important  during  these  hearings  to 
point  out  the  shortcomings  and  strengths  of  this  legislation.  The  short- 
comings, in  my  judgment,  is  the  degree  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  take  over  the  management  of  these  local  school 
districts. 


Xow  if  t Ii;t t is  what  t ho  people  of  America  want,  tine,  that  then 
judgment. 

Mr.  I )id  you  vote  for  he  Greer.  amendment  ' 

Mr.  IVnxs Kt.  I believe  I aid. 

I voted  with  Mrs.  Given  for  <riviti<r  greater  control  to  States  on  thi>. 
Tlie /rent Ionian  from  Illinois  has  been  pretty  comi-tent  on  this  -vote. 

I think  we  have  to  adjourn.  I want  to  thank  the  witness.  You  have 
been  a marvelous  witness.  I always  appreciate  a witness  that  comes 
lie  fore  the  committee  with  complete  candor.  Certainly  the  record  will 
show  that  you  have  been  most  frank  in  your  answers  and  1 appreciate 
that. 

Dr.  Colkmax.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  The  committee  will  stand  in  adjournment  until 
Wednesday. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:12  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reoonveno 
Wednesday,  June  17, 1970.) 
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ir ik(\ 

The  subcommittee,  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:30  a. in.,  in  room  :J:i5 7, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Budding,  lion.  Roman  (\  Pucinski  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Pueinski,  Hell,  Quie,  and  Dellenbark. 

Stall1  members  present : John  F.  Jennings,  counsel : Alexandra  Kish, 
clerk;  and  Charles  Radclitfe,  minority  counsel  for  education. 

Sir.  IYcixski.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  tire  very  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Jerris  Ixmnard,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  cl  large  of  the  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Section  of  the 
Attorney C?  on  cm  IV  Office,  this  morning  to  discuss  with  us  II. R.  II^Uk 
the  President  s Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  We  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  how  this  particular  legislation  will  help  bring 
about  a solution  to  some  of  the  problems  that  the  court  actions  have 
brought  in  their  wake. 

So,  Mr.  lieonard,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  here.  I suggest  you 
proceed  in  any  manner  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  JERRIS  LEONARD,  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 

GENERAL 

Mr.  Lkoxaiu>.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I am  going  to  spare  the  subcommittee  the  burden  of  my  reading  the 
entire  prepared  statement  that  is  on  tile  with  the  committee.  I would 
like  to  begin  by  paraphrasing  at  about  page  7. 

Mr.  IVoixski.  Mr.  Ixmiard,  your  prepared  statement  will  go  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Assistant  Aitohxey  (Iknkkai  Jemkis  1a:u.v\»;o 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sulxommittee  1 wish  to  thank  von  for  in- 
viting me  to  Ik*  here.  The  Department  of  Justice  strongly  supi>nrts  the  promised 
“Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  11170. M fn  accord  with  your  request,  my  statement 
will  deal  mainly  with  the  school  desegregation  litigation  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  with  our  views  regarding  the  berieMs  of  the  proj>oM‘d 
legislation. 

1.  Prior  to  10G1,  the  primary  means  of  achieving  effectuation  of  the  decision 
of  Hie  Supreme  Court  in  Itroirn  v.  Jlotml  of  Eilucntion  was  lawsuits  brought  by 
private  parties. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  11)01  granted  authority  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Oovermiieiit  to  seek  to  eliminate  segregation  of  public  schools.  Title  VI 
of  the  Act  sets*  forth  the  requirement  of  nondiscrimination  in  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  tinancial  assistance.  With  regard  to  school  systems,  the  De* 
part  meat  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  the  basic  resiionsihillfy  for 
scouring  compliance  with  title  VI.  Since  Mr.  Pott  I tiger  Is  here  today,  I will  not 
comment  in  detail  uikui  the  ojtcration  of  Title  VI. 
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Title  IV  of  t lie*  Civil  Rights  AH  of  l?H}|  authorizes  t lio  Attorney  General  to 
institute  rivil  notions  for  t lie*  desegregation  of  public  schools.  A third  jK>rt ion  of 
tin*  statute  wlifoh  is  relevant  is  'llik*  IX,  whioli  cm  i towers  t lie  Attorney  General 
to  intervene  in  oertnln  t.v|>es  of  suits,  ineluding  s\  Iiool  dosog rogation  suits,  I liltfaf imI 
by  private  thirties  for  the  vindication  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights. 

The  authority  provided  hy  the  11KU  rivil  Rights  Art  has  !>con  used  and  used 
effec  tively  in  the  area  of  school  desegregation.  At  the  outset,  the  desegregation 
efforts  of  the  res|M)ns||»ie  Federal  agencies  were  directed  almost  entirely  at 
school  districts  in  the  South,  that  is,  in  areas  which  had  had  State-required  dual 
school  systems.  More  recently  attention  has  also  lH»en  given  to  districts  in  the 
North  and  West  where  discrimination  is  present.  Attached  as  Appendix  1 is  a 
table  showing  the  mimlwr,  type  and  location  of  Department  of  Justice  school  de- 
segregation suits. 

The  underlying  basis  for  our  litigation  is  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  1 have  already  mentioned  t lie  fact  that  racially  segre- 
gated, dual  school  systems  are  one  I.vjk*  of  unlawful  situation.  In  addition,  there 
are  districts  characterized  hy  racial  discrimination  in  student  or  faculty  as- 
signment,  even  though  they  never  had  a compulsory  dual  system. 

Different  legal  consequences  result  where  racial  segregation  is  do  faeto  in 
nature,  that  is,  where  the  racial  separation  Is  caused  solely  hy  residential  segre- 
gation. Such  do  faeto  segregation  has  not  been  held  unconstitutional.  Accord- 
ingly. the  lawsuits  in  which  the  Department  of  Justice  has  participated  involve 
dell1>erate  discrimination,  as  opimsed  to  do  facto  segregation. 

The  grant  majority  of  court  decisions  relating  to  school  segregation  have 
Involve!  districts  which  had  do  jure  segregation.  The  applicable  requirements 
slated  hy  the  eourts  have  changed  over  I line.  Initially,  In  accord  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  directive  to  attxunpHsh  desegregation  “with  nil  deliberate 
sikhmI/*  the  lower  Federal  courts  adopted  a gradual  approach.  In  subsequent 
years,  more  rapid  progress  Iowa rd  Integration  was  called  for.  The  frccdoin- 
of-cholco  method  of  pupil  assignment  was  In  widespread  lira.  However,  in  KMJS, 
the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a decision  which  has  meant  in  effect  that  for  most 
dlst riots  freedom  of  choice  is  no  longer  acceptable.  Mora  recently,  the  Court 
has  made  Hear  that  the  process  of  desegregation  must  l>e  completed  without  nnv 
further  delay. 

2.  Let  me  discuss  briefly  the  procedures  followed  hy  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
U*fora  we  commence  or  enter  a school  desegregation  suit.  Under  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1001,  no  action  may  he  brought  hy  the  Attorney  General 
unless  ho  has  received  a meritorious  complaint  from  an  aggrieved  party.  Prior 
to  bringing  suit,  wo  notify  the  school  l>onnl  in  question  and  give  it  an  op|mr- 
t unity  to  correct  the  underlying  problems. 

Intervention  in  a private  suit  under  title  IX  Is  utilized  where  the  cara  is  one 
of  general  public  hniiortnnce  and  is  such  that  our  participation  is  necessary  or 
desirable  from  the  stund|>oint  of  enforcing  constitutional  rights. 

In  some  instances,  wo  have  sued  school  districts  which  failed  (o  comply  with 
desegregation  plans  that  had  been  agreed  iiikui  with  IIKW.  Title  VI  provides  the 
basis  for  IIKW  to  refer  such  matters  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Tin*  result 
sought  Is  a court  decree  requiring  implementation  of  the  IIEW-npprovcd  desegre- 
gation plan. 

Most  of  the  school  litigation  consists  of  suits  against  individual  school  districts. 
Thera  have  l>eoii  In  addition  two  actions  statewide  In  nature,  a privately  initiated 
suit  in  Alabama  in  which  our  Department  is  participating  and  n suit  In  Georgia 
which  we  commenced  In  1001). 

In  framing  desegregation  decrees,  many  courts  have  come  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  directing  the  use  of  11EW  si>cclnli.sts  who  study  the  particular  district  and 
assist  in  preparing  an  appropriate  plan. 

Generally  speaking,  the  desegregation  suits  are  continuing  in  nature.  The 
courts  retain  jurisdiction  and  when  necessary  the  Department  of  Justice  or  a 
private  plaintiff  will  move  for  supplementary  relief  to  bring  the  plan  into 
harmony  with  current  judicial  standards. 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  recently  compiled  statistics  on  the  status  of  desegre- 
gation In  1 1 Southern  states.1  We  found  that,  prior  to  the  lPCb-70  school  year,  only 
r.,2  iterrent  or  RH.273  of  t lie  Negro  students  in  the  11  states  attended  unitary  or 
desegregated  school  systems. 

Significant  changes  will  occur  by  the  next  school  year.  As  of  the  present  time, 
there  are  lit  effect  court  orders  or  HKW-approved  voluntary  plans  which  will 
mean  that,  by  the  1070-71  school  year,  5S.9  percent  or  1.8  million  Negro  pupils 

■The  states  arc  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia.  i/outslana,  Mississippi.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 


will  !h»  attending  desegregated  systei  us,  TIicm*  existing  orders  am  I plan-  *-*>\vr  a 
t *»lnl  <»f  JUKI  sellout  districts. 

Moreover,  we  believe  t lint,  ns  a result  <»f  our  lit  icithm  and  the  iiegnthtth-W'  of 
HKW,  even  greater  progress  will  lake  place  In  next  KeptemUr  ami  that  the  pro 
|Hirti«ui  of  Negro  students  who  are  in  unit ar.v  systems  m ay  exceed  m |MT<i*nb 
nearly,  the  next  school  year  will  be  a crucial  one  fiom  the  Muudp'int  <»f 
school  desegregation. 

3.  ! wish  nmv  to  turn  to  tin*  proposed  legislation  Tlu»  obje*  the*  *4  ?h«  I j 
gency  Helmut  Aid  Aid  of  1U7d"  are  sot  forth  lu  the  May  21.  H*7«h  tm  '-age  *4  the 
President,  Tho  purpose  of  f ho  legislation  is  to  nv*i>l  in  nn*t  ting  the  s * * »:.|  n*  ♦ *is 
of  school  dist riots  wldoh  aro  undergoing  or  hnvo  recently  completed  *?*  . *!♦*?? 

and  also  districts  affected  with  problems  of  de  facto  segregation  <>r  racial  ♦^••liithai 
It  is  apparent  that  among  the  most  erneiat  problem*  in  ti  e an  a of  i do  jtmn  is 
that  of  race.  Knelt  of  tin  recognizes  that  this  matter  will  not  he  m»:\«  d m,  n !y 
through  the  expenditure  of  additional  funds.  At  the  miiuo  time.  I am  firmly  mti 
vineed  that  additional  Federal  linaneial  assistance  can  make  a Mguifieant 
emit  rihut  Ion. 

Both  the  proeess  of  desegregation  and  the  process  of  dealing  with  de  fact*, 
segregation  ean  involve  substantial  additional  costs  for  tie*  sellout  dntren 
Various  methods  of  pupil  desegregation  are  now  in  use,  including  geographic 
zoning,  pairing*  ami  consolidation  of  schools.  Each  stteli  method  can  nc«  estate 
significant  alteration  of  the  sehool  system,  Desegregation  also  pertain*  to  faculty, 
with  the  result  that  many  persons  ate  for  the  first  time  teaching  aero**  racial 
lines,  rnfortunatelv,  all  too  often,  the  formerly  Negro  schools  wen*  Inferior  in 
terms  of  faeiiittes  nod  quality  of  wlucaf  ton.  These  are  some  of  tin*  fac  tors  which 
give  rise  to  special  needs  when  a district  converts  to  a unitary  system 
Certainly,  special  training  for  faculty  memhers  and  programs  of  remedial 
education  can  he  valuable.  The  same  is  true  of  enutiseliog  sendees,  development 
of  new  instructional  techniques,  community  activities  to  achieve  support  of 
desegregation  and  the  other  activities  which  could  he  funded  unde  r the  hill. 
The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to  help  the  school  districts  meet  expenses 
such  as  those  outlined  above  and  lit  that  way  to  contribute  to  the  effect  ivene^ 
of  desegregation  and  of  the  educational  program  in  general. 

Cutler  the  bill,  the  local  educational  agencies  have  discretion,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Office  of  Education,  as  to  the  type  of  project  which  is  mod 
suitable.  In  my  opinion,  this  flexible  approach  is  desirable,  for  school  systems 
vary  greatly  111  terms  of  size,  nature  of  population  anti  other  characteristic'*. 

I am  confident  that  this  legislation  will  make  an  important  cunt  rihut  ion  to 
successful  completion  of  the  process  of  desegregation  and  to  assisting  in  ah 
levinting  racial  isolation.  I urge  Its  prompt  enactment 
This  completes  my  prepared  statement.  1 will  he  happy  to  answer  any  question* 
which  the  subcommittee  may  have. 

ARRENP1X  1 
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State 


Number  of  suits* 

Total  IV  VI  IX  A 


fturobtr  of 
dalntls 
involved 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut... 

Florida , 

Georgia...... 

Illinois....*.. 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Mississippi. . . 
North  Carolina 
Oklahoma.... 
South  Carolina 
Tonnessoo. . . 

Tern 

Virginia.,,... 

Total.,. 


18 

5 

10 

3 

6 

3 

2 

t 

\ 

1 

1 "... 

1 



4 ,. 

4 

22 

12 

9 

i . 

3 

3 . 

1 

1 

37 

16 

14 

7 

42 

33 

l 

5 

3 

6 

4 , . 

2 . 

i 

1 .....  , 

15 

12 

2 

^ ‘ i . 

8 

4 ... 

3 

"l 

6 

I 

2 

3 . 

....... 

7 

5 

2 

* -*  - 

178 

^ioi 

47 

14 

118 

8 

1 

1 

4 

103 

3 

1 

37 

47 

6 

I 

15 

15 

7 

7 


374 


* This  list  includes  suits  filed  under  titles  IV,  VI,  or  IX  of  the  1964  Ctyil  Rights  Act,  and  *hrse  suits  m which  the  United 
States  has  been  designated  as  amicus  curiae  at  the  district  court  level,  it  dees  not  include  those  suits  m which  we  have 
been  asked  to  fit#  briefs  at  the  appellate  court  level. 

*The  headings  "IV,"  "VI/*  and  **IXM  stand  for  titles  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  respective  y;  "A" 
stands  for  amicus  curiae, 
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Mr.  l.r.oN.Mii).  Ixd  mi*  llmnk  the  sulicoininittec  for  pivinp  ms  sin  op* 
]»«fr( unity  to  comment  upon  some  of  the*  problems  that  we  in  the 
• list iio  I tcpartnient  liml  as  wo  ileal  with  hundreds  of  school  districts 
throiiphoul  the  count rv.  particularly  in  the  South. 

1 want  to  commence  by  stmssinpfhat  this  comiiip  September  is  pomp 
to  ho  a very  crucial  time  with  respect  to  the  whole  area  of  school 
deseprepation.  This  is  because  there  will  be  literally  millions  of  children 
in  school  systems  throuphout  the  South  atfcndhip  school  for  the  first 
time  in  a unitary  or  a deseprepated  system. 

I want  to  assure  this  committee  that  there  are  very  serious  concerns 
that  wo  should  lie  addressinp  ourselves  to.  The  purpose  of  the  Kiner- 
poney  School  Aid  Act  is  to  assist  those  who  are  dealinp  with  those  prob- 
lems to  meet  the  special  needs  of  districts  which  am  Uiidcrpoinp  the 
dosepii’pat ion  process  and  also  to  mcopnizc  that  the  problems  of  racial 
isolation  in  schools,  both  in  the  South  and  throuphout  the  country, 
create  some  special  problems. 

1 think  that  it  is  apparent  and  we  must  he  completely  honest  in 
recopnizinp  that  in  the  area  of  education  the  problem  of  race  is  crucial. 

We  all  know  that  the  problem  of  race  is  not  poinp  to  he  solved 
merely  by  the  expenditure  of  money.  There  are  many  other  thinps 
that  have  to  lie  provided  by  educators,  |>arlicularly  leadership  and 
innovation.  Still,  financial  assistance  is  poinp  to  make  a significant 
emit riliTU ion.  Iieoause  both  the  process  of  deseprepation  and  fhe  prob- 
lems that  are  created  by  racial  isolation  do  involve  or  can  involve 
substantial  additional  costs  to  school  districts. 

There  arc  various  methods  of  pupil  deseprepation  that  arc  now 
bcinp  utilized  and  suppested  by  the  coiiHs  and  used  by  school  districts, 
indudinp  peopra  ph  ic  zoilinp,  consolidation  of  schools,  and  abandon- 
ment of  some  school  facilities.  And  I would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  sulvommittec  certain  recent  cases  which  indicate  the  intensity 
with  which  the  courts  have  been  dealinp  with  these  problems. 

'fhe  Jorksou  .1  tuniriput  Sr  partite  Sr  hoot  Dint  riel  decision,  decided 
by  tin*  fifth  circuit  a few  weeks  apo,  is  one.  The  Charlotte -Merklrnbiinj 
decision  of  the  fourth  circuit  and  (he  recent  fifth  circuit  decision  re- 
pardinp  Mobile.  Ala.,  am  others.  These  decisions.  I think,  are  im- 
portant as  baekpround  for  all  of  us  to  understand  fhe  very  difficult 
issues  with  which  t lie  courts  have  lieen  dealinp. 

All  of  the  methods  that  are  available  for  deseprepation  necessarily 
involve  very  sipnifiennt  alterations  of  the  school  system.  I think 
it  is  a No  important  to  meopnize  that  in  many  of  these  situations  the 
school  board  has  been  opera tinp  two  separate  school  systems  and  that 
the  two  are  now  heinp  merped  into  one  system. 

In  lipht  of  this,  we  can  understand  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
districts  face. 

We  also  hayo  problems  with  respect  to  faculty  deseprepation,  and  this 
incidentally  is  true  throuphout  the  I’nifed  States.  Uncial  discrimina- 
tion apainst  faculty  members  is  just  as  illepal  in  the  North  as  it  is 
in  the  Smith.  In  many  districts,  now  for  the  first  time  black  and  white 
teachers  are  teaching  across  racial  lines,  and  this  creates  real  needs. 

Special  traininp  for  faculty  members  and  proprams  of  remedial 
education  am  available  as  tools  to  assist,  and  I would  like  to  call  the 
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subcommittee's  attention  to  the  program  that  the  ( )lliee  of  Kdination’s 
title  IN’  equal  edueational  opportunity  stall  organized  for  some 
(list riets  in  southern  Mississippi  last  fall. 

The  sui>eommittee  may  wish  to  consult  Mr.  Binder  of  the  title  IV 
ollire  regarding  not  only  the  kind  of  program  that  was  conducted  hut 
also  the  results  which  were  achieved.  I believe  lirmly  that  ti  e proposed 
legislation  is  designed  to  help  the  school  districts  meet  some  of  the 
expenses  which  result  from  the  desegregation  process,  (list  rids  that  a tv 
desegregating  either  voluntarily  or  under  court  order  and  districts 
which  face  the  equally  diflicult  problem  of  racial  isolation. 

lTndcr  this  hill,  the  local  educational  agencies  have  discretion,  sub 
joct  to  the  approval  of  the  Ollire  of  Induration,  as  to  tbe  type  of  proj- 
ect that  they  ai*o  going  to  engage  in  to  meet  the  problems  existing  in 
their  district.  I want  to  stress  to  the  sulxrninmittee  that  school  districts 
are  as  different  as  thumbprints.  There  is  no  single  plan  that  can  he  de- 
signed to  aid  every  district.  Kaeh  district  must  he  looked  at  inde|M*nd 
enfly  and  must  have  a design  for  its  particular  problems. 

A program  that  is  going  to  solve  the  problems  and  not  merely 
address  itself  to  the  symptoms  is  essential.  That  is  why  innovation 
is  so  important.  And  to  gel  innovation,  you  must  have  flexibility,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  general  remarks.  I would  he 
pleased  to  answer,  or  try  to  answer,  any  questions  that  von  have. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  Von  say  in  your  statement  on  page  U that  in  the 
school  year  1970-71,  5S.9*  percent,  or  l.X  million  Negro  pupils  will 
Ik>  attending  desegregated  systems  involving  390  school  districts.  I 
had  «een  some  reports  here  that  von  had  prepared  a memorandum 
which  apparently  lias  or  has  not  l>cen  made  public,  indicating  some 
95  percent  of  all  the  segregated  schools  in  the  South  would  l>o  desegre- 
gated this  Septemlier.  Is  this  reasonably  correct  i 

Mr.  Lkoxaru.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  based  on  certain 
assumptions  and  there  were  also  important  caveats  with  inspect  to 
that  prediction.  It  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  fair  progress 
would  continue  the  way  it  was  progressing  as  of  June  1,  and  I am 
pleased  to  tell  the  subcommittee'  tliat  1 believe  it  is  continuing. 

Wo  had  a team  of  Mr.  Pott i hirers  people  and  my  lawyers  in  Jack 
son,  Miss.,  yesterday  and  Monday,  and  again  they  came  away  with 
what  I feel  was  a substantial  nUmlicr  of  districts  that  came  into 
voluntary  compliance.  If  we  can  continue  to  get  such  voluntary 
compliance,  plus  our  la  wye  is  being  able  to  bring  suits  in  districts 
where  voluntary  compliance  is  not  possible,  then  at  lea-t  on  pa|>e» 
there  will  ho,  I believe,  a very  high  percentage  of  (lie  black  children 
in  the  11  Southern  States  attending  school  in  unitary  school  systems. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  it  is  one  tiling  for  Mr.  Pot ti tiger  to 
get  an  agivement  with  the  school  hoard  or  our  lawyers  to  get  a mini 
order,  and  it  is  another  tiling  to  have  the  agreement  of  the  court 
order  carried  out.  That  is  an  important  caveat  we  have  to  understand. 
Although  it  does  not  appear  to  he  a great  possibility,  conceivably 
there  could  he  changes  in  legal  standards  between  now  and  Sentem- 
ber.  Although  I doubt  that  such  a change  is  very  highly  probable, 
that  is  a matter  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  and  it  is  possi- 
ble. 
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Willi  those  caveats.  I think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  wi>  make  fin- 
progiv-s.  for  practical  purposes  the  dual  school  system  as  we  have 
Known  and  recognized  it  in  this  country  will  have  Ix-on  eliminated. 
Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  northerners  should  not 
fail  to  recognize  that  there  are — at  least  it  is  claimed  that  there  are-- 
many  elements  of  subtle  and  sophisticated  discrimination  taking 
place  in  northern  school  systems  through  the  drawing  of  zone  linos, 
the  question  of  expenditure  of  funds,  the  quest  ion  of  whether  or  not 
there  is  really  equality  of  eduentional  product  being  delivered  to  all 
children  within  a district. 

.Mr.  I’rciNSKi.  Mr.  Attorney  fleneral,  under  this  hill  there  would  he 
substantial  assistance  given  to  a school  district  that  is  desegregat  ing  •> 
dc  jure  school  system  and  is  under  a eourt  order,  hut  there  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  that  1 can  see  whieh  addresses  itself  to  de  facto 
segregation.  We  have  had  report* — I am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Bond  yesterday  and  otlier  spokesmen  for  the 
South — indicating  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  de  jure  kind  of  sogroga- 
tion  is  lieinp  eliminated  in  terms  of  all-white  and  all-black  schools,  the 
segregation  is  heiiijf  transferred  into  the  new  schools  in  terms  of  having 
elas*  rooms  segregated. 

We  have  had  reports  that  they  have  a different  hell  system  for  trans- 
ferring students  between  classes.  One  bell  system  is  for  the  black  eliil- 
divn  to  move  from  class  to  class  and  another  hell  system  is  for  the  white 
children  to  move  from  class  to  class.  There  has  been  all  sorts  of  other 
forms  of  segregation — on  the  football  Held  when  they  are  close  to  the 
goal  line  they  put  in  another  set  of  players.  There  are  various  other 
renortsof  that  nature. 

Now  your  statistics  may  appear  very  encouraging,  hut  what  is  hap- 
jtening  inside  the  schools  that  arc  allegedly  complying  with  your  orders 
on  de  jure  segregnf  ion  systems ! 

Mr.  LkonaiiI).  I fhilik*  I liityc  to  break  that  question  down,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I might.  The  acts  whieh  you  deserilx*.  i f they  arc  true,  of  course 
would  not  ho  consistent  with  current  legal  standards  and  either  IiI0W 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  would  he  required  to  take  action  against 
anv  school  system  whieh  allowed  those  practices. 

I do  not  know  the  facts  on  whieh  others  have  based  these  claims. 
We  do  know  that  there  woven  very  small  number  of  districts  in  some  of 
(he  Southern  States  whieh  had  p*ans  whieh  provided,  as  an  interim 
step  during  this  school  year,  for  some  actual  segregation.  Some  of  ?t 
came  about,  at  least  we  are  told  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  be- 
cause of  a situation,  for  instance,  where  a midyear  desegregation  would 
take  place,  a midyear  iinitiziiigof  a district. 

And  again  T stress  to  you  that  this  is  a merger  of  two  formerly  in- 
dependent systems  and  the  systems  did  not  teach  the  same  way.  They 
did  not.  have  the  same  class  structures.  So  it.  may  well  lie,  as  a 
hypothetical  example,  that  the,  white  school  may  have  been  teaching 
a course  which  was  not  offered  in  the.  Idack  school  and  the  black  school 
mav  have  l>een  teaching  a course  not  offered  in  the  white  school,  so  there 
was  no  way  to  merge  those  two  classes.  In  other  words,  they  had  to 
eont  imic  or  else  drop  the  courses  with  the  result-  that,  the  students  would 
lo«>  the  credit,  they  had  accumulated  up  to*  the  time  the  district  was 
unitized. 


view  that  ns  being  con  truly  to  current  legal  standards.  piovided  that  it 
was  t lie  exception  and  not  the  ride.  And  1 think  it  clearly  was  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule. 

We  protested  those  court  orders  which  allowed  segregation  of  stu- 
dents,actual  segregation  of  students  within  the  school  building.  I know 
there,  was  an  article  aland  this  and  one  school  system  was  used  to  my 
knowledge.  There  may  have  been  a few  others,  and  this  was  done  ovei 
the  objections  of  the  Justice  Department.  However,  to  our  knowledge, 
there*  are  no  such  plans  that  have  either  been  negotiated  by  IIKW  or 
obtained  iti  the  form  of  court  orders,  either  by  private  plainiills- or  our- 
selves. 

1 um  not  saying  there  are  not  any  such  districts.  There  could  Is*  one 
or  two  or  a few  here  or  there,  but  there  are  none  that  we  know  of  for 
next  September,  that  do  not  meet  current  legal  standards  as  we  inter- 
pret tiffin.  And  that  would  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  problems 
that  you  alltide  to  would  not  lx*,  allowable  or  lawful  practices. 

Mr.  PircixsKi.  Arc  you  familiar  with  the  two  reports  that  the  N FA 
has  put  out  on  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  documenting  the  very  things 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  here? 

Mr.  Lkonako.  I am  not  totally  familiar  with  them.  I have  had  them 
called  to  my  attention.  As  I say,  I think  they  refer  to  some  interim 
plans  that  were,  approved  by  the  court  or  courts.  Hut  those  practices 
will  not  he  allowed  to  continue  next  September. 

Let  mo  put  it -This  way : Whether  they  exist  or  they  do  not  exist,  they 
cannot  continue  to  exist  and  meet  current  legal  standards  come  next 
fall.  So  changes  will  have  to  lie  made  in  those  plans  and  if  the  changes 
are*  not  made,  then  the  sanctions  that  are  available  to  the  Justice  IX*- 
partment  through  the  courts  and  to  IIKW  through  its  administrative 
procedures  will  have  to  Ik*  brought  to  boar  to  eliminate  those  clearly 
unlawful  practices. 

Mr.  Pfci.vsKi.  How  does  the  Justice  Department  implement  these 
orders?  How  many  people  do  you  have,  actually  checking  on  the  scnools 
and  how  do  you  go  alxiut  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  court  orders 
are  lieing  carried  out  or  whether  or  not  these  conditions  that  the  X KA 
speaks  of  exist  ? 

Mr.  Lko.vaKd.  I Inilieve  that  there  really  are  only  a limited  munlicr  of 
ways  in  which  a monitoring  of  these  situations  can  take  place.  First  of 
all,"  the  court  orders  themselves  require,  that  the  school  districts  repoii 
certain  things  that  are  set  out.  in' the  court  orders.  Such  reports  give  ih 
an  indication  as  to  whether  or  not  the  school  system  is,  in  fact,  comply- 
ing with  the  court  order. 

That,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  information  given  to  the  court  is 
accurate.  We  have  the  services  of  the.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
If  we  have  any  doubts  or  questions,  that  agency  will  go  into  the  school 
system. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  l)o  they  have  to  be  FBI  agents  going  into  the  school 
system  ? 

* Mr.  Lko.vahh.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  an  alternative.  Wo  have  information 
provided  to  us  by  parents,  by  school  people  themselves,  ami  then  I 
think  the  far  more  important* monitoring  facility  that  is  available  to 
us  is  Mr.  Pottinger's  stalf. 
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'Dip  C'i vil  Rights  Division's  Kduration  Section  1ms  2$  lawyers.  1 
think  it  is  ohvions  tlmt  those  2S  lawyers  cannot  monitor  all  the  court 
orders,  hut  in  order  to  continue  to  lit*  eligible  for  Federal  funds,  the 
school  systems  have  a continuing  obligation  to  comply  with  the  title 
VI  requirements  that  arc  monitored  bv  Mr.  Pottinger's  people.  I be- 
lieve he  is  prepared  to  indicate  to  the  subcommittee  that  his  stall'  has 
the  capability  to  do  the  monitoring  that  will  be  necessary  next  fall. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  Hut  yotir  Department  has  how  many  attorneys? 

Mr.  LroxAim.  The  Fducalion  Section  has  28,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  For  more  than  :50t» school  districts  that  are  now  under 
court  order? 

Mr.  bi:oxAiu>.  I am  sure  there  are  more  and  there  will  be  substan- 
tially more. 

M r.  IYcixski.  You  may  Ih>  wondering  why  I ask  you  these. quest  ions. 
I’nder  the  President's  bill,  as  you  know,  we  double  count  youngsters, 
minority  group  youngsters,  who  are  involved  under  a court  order, 
which  means  that  admittedly  these  80(1  school  districts  in  the  South 
are  going  to  pet  the  bulk  of  the  SlftO  million  now  working  its  way 
through  the  appropriations  process  and  the  $;'>()()  million  in  the  bill, 
and  ultimately  the  billion  dollars  in  this  bill. 

I have  learned  fiom  long  experience  that,  once  yon  pass  a billion, 
the  prospect  of  phasing  it  out  is  verv.  very  doubtful.  So  this  bill  is 
pretty  much  forever,  like  the  impact  bill  and  various  other  bills  that 
we  have  around  here.  So  I am  wondering  are  the  Southern  cities  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  going  to  be  really  subsidizing  a system  that 
really  is  a facade?  When  we  Idok  at  an  X FA  report,  we  fin'd  there 
is  a kind  of  a tokenism,  in  that  statistically  they  say  to  you,  “We  have 
brought  the  children  together,  but  we  have  brought  them  together  in 
a very  segregated  situation  within  the  coniines  of  this  building." 

1 am  wondering  whether  the  rest  of  the  country  wants  to  make  that 
sacrifice  and  whether  the  school  districts  till  over  America  who  urgently 
need  this  help  should  be  expected  to  relinquish  all  the  help  they  could 
get  from  the  Federal  Government  in  favor  of  this  system.  That  is  why 
I was  wondering  whether  in  your  judgment  any  school  that  fails  to 
came  up  with  a bona  lide  plan  will  qualify  under  this  bill,  under  this 
financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Lkoxaiu).  I would  think  not.  They  would  not  qualify  under  the 
current  state  of  the  law  and  I believe  that  the  Secretary  would  l*e 
foreclosed  from  approving  a plan  which,  in  fact,  was  not  designed 
to  aid  the  desegregation  process.  In  other  words,  if  a plan  were 
designed  to,  in  fact,  attempt  to  isolate  black  and  white  children,  I 
think  it  would  not  meet  the  standards  of  the  legislation  that  you  are 
currently  considering  nor  would  it  meet  present  law. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  On  page  .‘5  of  your  statement  yon  said,  “Different 
legal  consequences  result  where  racial  segregaf  ion  is  do  facto  in  nature. 
That  is  where  racial  separation  is  caused  solely  by  residential  segre- 
gation. Such  do  facto  segregation  has  not  been  held  unconstitutional. 
Accordingly  the  lawsuits  in  which  the  Department  of  dust  ice  has 
participated  involve  deliberate  discrimination  as  opposed  to  do.  facto 
segregation.” 

The  fact  that  this  proposal  before  us  here  now  and  the  President's 
Fmergenoy  School  Aid  Act  addresses  itself  primarily  to  assisting 


schools  that  an*  < It*  jure  "cgrcgatcd  and  hid I«  t ‘Mini  order,  .»:«•  ue 
to  t lit»ii  a»mne  (hat  perhaps  the  ,hi>ti<y  I >«*j *,-« i iment  i~  not  to 

try  to  upset,  I hope,  these  very  tl i tlic-u It  pr«»l»Jfiii'  of  d-  facto 
segregaf  ion  i 

Von  say  here  it  is  not  unconstitutional  ami  that  \our  I i<>p  :im<n  ut 
lists  addressed  itself  primarily  to  de  jure  segregation.  As  you  know, 
many  of  our  Northern  eities  have  a very  serious  problem  created  by 
a lioitsin«r  pattern.  Volt  have  tie  faeto  segregation  'imply  hrouu-e  of 
the  housing  patterns. 

I was  wondering  whether  this  testimony  here  ami  this  legislation 
addressing  itself  to  de  jure  schools  gives  ns  reason  to  Udieve  that 
finally  somebody  in  the  Uovernment  ha.-  reeognizetl  tin*  difference 
hel  ween  de  jure  and  tie  faeto  segivgat  ion. 

Mr.  ImoxAtm.  Mr.  ('hairnuin,  T think  the  answer  to  this  -t ion 
lies  in  a number  of  places.  First  of  all,  it  is  in  the  President's  'late* 
nient  of  March  24.  In  Secretary  Finch's  testimony,  in  the  President's 
message  delivering  the  present*  bill  to  the  Congress  and  then  in  the 
bill  itself — because  I think  that  in  section  *2  of  the  bill,  that  distinction 
is  clearly  made.  Subsection  (a)  deals  with  the  elimination  of  racial 
segregation  and  discrimination  within  formerly  de  jure  segregated 
schools,  and  subsection  (b)  is  about  racial  isolation. 

I think  that — and  again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I do  net  want  to  get  into 
the  educational  judgments  and  options,  because  I am  not  an  edu- 
cator— but  I think  it  would  Ik*  unfortunate  for  this  subcommittee  or 
anyone  for  that  matter  to  presume  that  the  administration  is  not 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problems  of  racial  isolation. 

I have  been  in  any  number  of  conferences  and  meetings  with 
respect  to  the  total  problem  of  racial  isolation,  both  as  it  is  evidenced 
by  the  de  jure  segregation  in  those  systems  where  it  is  found  and  as 
the  de  facto  problems  that  we  have  mainly  throughout  the  Fast  and 
the  North  and  the  West.  I have  always  been  convinced  that  there  i- 
deep  concern  about  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a matter  of 
priorities. 

We  also  must  recognize  that  the  biggest  crunch,  if  you  please,  that 
we  have  coming  is  this  September  in  the  South  and  the  substantial 
problems  being  faced  by  those  school  systems  which  must  merge  two 
separate  systems.  This  is  the  point  I want  to  stress  to  the  subcommit- 
tee— you  have  a different  organizational  problem,  really  a different 
definition  of  the  problem  in  the  North  and  South. 

You  have,  for  instance,  schools  which  were  built  to  serve  particular 
racial  needs  in  southern  systems,  which  are  not  now  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  in  the  school  system,  and  the  school  organization  is 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a unitary  school  system. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  T am  encouraged  to  see  that  finally’  we  are  getting 
.sonic  understanding  that  there  is  a difference  between  de  facto  and 
de  jure  segregation  and  there  is  a difference  in  problems  involved, 
1 can  appreciate  your  concern  about  trying  to  resolve  the  de  jure 
problems  first,  because  certainly 'this  is  the  one  that  has  been  totally 
indefensible,  whereas  I have  always  felt  that  de  facto  segivgat  ion  is 
defensible  only  to  the  extent  it  is  created  by  housing  patterns  and 
you  are  not  going  to  overcome  .it. 


Ii  -'■wins  to  mo  that  the  harassment  of  local  communities  that  are 
involved  in  do  facto  segregation,  through  no  particular  fault  of  their 
own.  is  not  the  way  to  bring  about  lietter  Understanding  of  the 
problems. 

Mr.  In.oxAiio.  I would  not  want  to  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman,  but  f would  certainly  want  to  indicate  that  we  need  to 
be  extremely  careful  that  we  do  not  state  categorically  that  because 
the  racial  isolation  that  occurs  in  northern  cities  comes  aliout.  liccause 
of  housing  patterns,  that  there  are  not,  in  fact,  discriminatory  prac- 
tices present  within  the  school  systems,  such  as  the  drawing  of  zone 
lines,  assignment  of  teachers,  quality  of  educational  product  being 
ottered  to  the  children. 

luoidently,  Mr.  Chairman,  such  practices  can  lie  remedied  and  are 
in  contravention  of  both  statutes  and  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  I’rciNSKi.  This  bill  does  provide  funds  and  assistance  to 
schools  that  want  to  try  to  voluntarily  address  themselves  to  this 
problem,  that  arc  not  waiting  for  any  court  prodding,  but  recognize 
the  problem  and  are  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

Sections  (h)  and  (e)  do  address  themselves  to  that,  even  though 
the  main  thrust  of  this  bill  is  toward  the  JlOti  do  jure  segregated 
systems. 

Mr.  Quie. 

.Mr.  Quit:.  On  page  C,  when  you  talk  of  the  5R.9  percent  of  the 
Negro  pupils,  is  that  the  percentage  in  the.  11  States  or  nationally? 

Mr.  Lr.oNwiin.  That  is  in  the  11  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Quit:.  In  those  States  that  means  about  41  percent,  arc  still  in 
segregated  schools.  Of  that  41  percent,  how  many  are  in  do  jure  seg- 
regated and  how  many  in  do  facto  segregated  schools? 

Mr.  Lkoxaiii).  I think,  Mr.  Quie.  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
we  are  not  in  a position  to  project  these  figures  on  the  basis  of  schools. 
We  are  talking  about  school  systems.  Tt  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  try  to  develop  a standard  of  measure,  it  seems  to  me,  with  respect 
to  schools  themselves,  liecauso  we  know,  for  instance,  there  has  l>een 
hot  h black  and  white  flight  in  some  school  systems. 

It  is  predicted  in  some  areas — by  school  board  members  themselves — 
that  there  will  lie  heavy  white  (liglit  in  some  Southern  States. 

T think  what  we  are"  really  trying  to  say  on  page  fi  is  that  this  is  the 
percentage  of  Negro  children  presently  in  public  school  systems  who 
will  be  attending  school  in  a school  system  that  meets  current  legal 
standards. 

That  docs  not  mean  that  each  child  will  be  in  a desegregated  school. 

I think  the  vast  majority  will  be  in  desegregated  schools,  but  we  know 
that  some  of  the  court  of  appeals  decisions,  Orange  County,  Hills- 
borough, and  others  have  approved  plans  which  have  left  some  all- 
black schools,  to  my  knowledge,  always  at  the  elementary  level. 

The  Mobile  school  plan  docs  this.  The  Houston  school  plan,  which 
is ; a district -court -approved  plan,  docs  this.  So  I think  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  project  the  numbers  of  children  that  will  lie  in  desegregated 
schools.  Hut  the  point  is  that  these  are  the  children  who  will  lie 
attending  school  systems  which  meet  current  legal  standards. 

Mr.  Qun:.  Then  41  percent  ait1  attending  school  systems  that  do  not 
meet  the  standards? 
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Mr.  Lkovauu.  That  was  as  of  .lime  lir-l  ami  that  (ionic  relates  to 
(hose  systems  when*  (here  was  a court  order  in  diet  or  a 11  l*'W 
voluntary  plan  had  Ihvm  approved. 

Now  there  is  suhstautial  progress,  as  you  read  the  next  -ent.  n.  e,  or 
(ho  next  paragraph — — 

Mr.QriK.  Are  you  jumping  from  .V.Hn  tut  percent 

Mr.  Leonard.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Quik.  Over  the  summer  ? 

Mr.  Lkoxauo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Quik.  And  that  means  something  in  the  ncighl»>rli<;od  of  |o 
percent  of  the  students  will  he  attending  school  system'  that  are  still 
segregated  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Quit*.  That  comes  about  Ihcaii'C 
there  may  lie  situations  here  and  there  where  a school  system's  funds 
have  been  terminated  by  IIDW,  so  there  is  nothing  more  IfKW  can 
do  and  wedo  not  have  a iitle  IV complaint. 

I want  to  impress  on  the  snlieommitfee  that  the  Attorney  (ieiicral 
can  only  bMng  suit  where  there  is  a valid  written  complaint  received 
by  a parent.  There  arc  some  systems  which  are  not  subject  to  de- 
segregation because  no  private  party  has  started  a lawsuit  ami  we 
have  no  fttfthorit  v to  do  so. 

Mr.  Quik.  01*  that  10  percent  that  will  he  in  segregated  school 
systems,  what,  percentage  of  the  school  systems  would  that  he? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  would  he  approximately  100  or  less,  out  of  _\7< mi. 

Afr.  Quir.  Do  you  know  if  a large  numlier  of  them  or  most  of  them 
have  developed  a private  white  school  system  which  the  white  children 
attend? 

Afr.  Leonard.  I think,  Air.  C'hnirman.  there  will  Ik*  many  of  those 
situations  in  systems  other  than  just  the  remaining  10  percent. 

Air.  Quik.  I recognise  there  will  Ik*  a problem  in  the  remaining  in 
percent,  but  has  that  occurred  in  the  100  school  systems  where  that  !<• 
percent  will  ho  attending  ? 

Air.  Leonard.  I really  cannot  answer  that  question,  became  I do 
not  know. 

Afr.  Quik.  The  table  you  have  indicates  37-1  school  districts.  You  say 
there  are  orders  in  300*  What  are  those  other  2*2  systems?  Are  those 
systems  where  there  has  lK*en  a private  suit  brought  or  what  ? Are  you 
not  involved  ? 

Afr.  Leonard.  That  is  probably  right.  It  is  a private  lawsuit  in 
which  wo  are  not  involved. 

Afr.  Quik.  Do  yon  have  any  information  of  the  extent  to  which  or 
have  you  checked  with  the  school  aliout  the  extent  do  facto  segregation 
exists  alongside  of  do  jure  segregation,  especially  in  border  States? 
f guess  it  would  occur  in  some  of  the  industrial  cities  of  the  South 
as  well. 

Afr.  Leonard.  Afr.  Qnie,  that  is  a question  which  Air.  I’ottinger, 
Air.  Hrader  and  I and  people  on  onr  stalls  have  been  addrcs.'ing 
ourselves  to  for  some  months.  The  only  way  yon  are  going  to  get  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  l>v  an  intensive  survey  in  a northern  or 
western  or  eastern  school  district.  You  have  to  send  |K*ople  in. 
because  the  subtleties  have  to  do  with  such  matters  as  (lie  way  /one 
lines  arc  drawn. 


For  in.'taiu-e,  in  some  northern  cities  you  may  have  schools  which 
arc  quarter  of  a mile  or  a half-mile  apart : one  is  all  black  and  one  is 
all  white.  This  surest s that  (he  drawing  of  the  zone  line  was  based 
on  racial  patterns. 

In  any  event,  thorough  investigation  is  necessary.  I want  to  assure 
the  subcommittee  that  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not  move  to 
bring  suit  against  a school  system  or  anybody  else,  I would  hope, 
without  a very  intensive  investigation  and  knowing  what  the  facts  are. 

So  this  is  the  kind  of  matter  which  in  our  opinion,  I MOW  is  hotter 
equipped  to  do  initially.  I MOW  is  more  able  to  begin  to  develop  the 
facts  about  these  systems  and  to  work  with  the  systems.  I am  convinced 
that  in  most  of  the  Northern  metropolitan  areas,  in  the  industrial 
cities,  the  Justice  Department  should  not  have  to  bring  suit.  Through 
tint  work  of  IIIOW  and  its  experts,  both  in  title  VI  and  title  IV, 
voluntary  compliance  should  come  about. 

Mr.  QriK.  On  page  8 you  list  the  type  of  programs  on  which  they 
would  expend  money,  but  you  do  not  mention  transportation.  In  your 
experience  now  in  the  implementation  of  court  orders,  to  what  extent 
is  transportation  involved  in  the  additional  costs  to  the  school  district? 

I recognize  in  some  school  districts  in  the  South  there  will  actually 
he  a i -eduction  in  transportation  if  you  have  integrated  schools  rather 
than  segregated  schools,  but  to  what  extent  would  you  expect  trans- 
portation would  lien  part  of  this  as  being  desirable  tothe  school  district 
in  attempting  to  desegregate? 

Mr.  Imo.vAiti).  I lielieve,  Mr.  Quie,  if  a local  school  lioard  wants  to 
adopt  a racial  balance  and  that  is  the  desire  of  the  board  and  the 
community,  then  they  should  not  in  any  way  he  inhibited  from  dftiiig 
that.  I am  Irving  to  answer  your  question  by  laying  a foundation, 
because  inordinate  busing  or  busing  to  a greater  degree  than  the 
district  has  done  in  the'past  usually  comes  about  where  there  is  non- 
cont  iguous  zoning  or  pairings. 

Where  you  draw  one  zone  on  one  side  of  town  and  another  zone  on 
the  other  side  and  you  pair  the  two  schools  and  bus  the  children  back 
and  forth,  this  is  the  situation.  Ordinarily  that  kind  of  decision  is 
grounded  on  the  acceptance  of  racial  balance  as  the  way  to  descgi-egafe 
the  system,  toeqUalize the  system. 

A school  district  should  not  Ik*  inhibited  from  doing  that  if  that 
is  what  they  want  to  do,  hut  with  respect  to  busing  itself,  busing  is 
usually  a result.  If  you  follow  current  legal  standards,  it  may  well 
he  that  you  could  have  more  busing  or  you  might  have  less  busing. 

It  all  depends  upon  what  the  district  did  in  the  past.  So  if  you  had 
been  busing  all  the  black  kids  in  the  district  to  a school  at  one  end  and 
all  the  white  children  to  a school  at  the  other  end,  then  if  yon  cut  the 
district  in  Hie  middle  and  zone  it.  you  will  have  less  busing.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  had  had  gerrymandered  zones  and  then  you  must 
draw  zone  lines  that  are  not  gerrymandered  and  that  meet  legal 
standards,  it  may  well  lie  yon  will  have  to  do  more  busing.  Tt  depends 
upon  the  physical  attributes  of  the  district. 

Hut  I suggest  that  you  look  at  the  decision  XwChartotte-Mrekfenhurg 
case.  At  page  18  of  its  decision,  the  court  said— and  I bring  this  to 
your  at  tent  ion  liecause  I think  it  is  illuminative: 

ltusing  is  a iiennisslhlc  tool  for  Achieving  Integration*  hut  it  is  not  a panacea. 
In  determining  who  should  lie  bused  and  where  they  should  l>e  bused,  a school 
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l>oanl  should  take  into  consideration  Mu*  a*:e  of  tin*  jmpiN.  the*  distance  and  tiiio* 
required  for  traus|>ortiUion,  the  effect  on  traffic  and  I hr  cost  in  relation  to  the 
hoards  resources.  ^ 

I believe  that  the  Justice  Department  follows  that  type  of  simulant 
as  far  as  determining  the  legal  requirements.  Hut  the  legal  requirement, 
1 believe,  should  not  necessarily  In*  the  minimum  requirement  that 
t he  ( V>ngre>s  puts  in  this  legislat  ion. 

Mr.  Quie.  My  main  question  was  the  oxperienre  in  the  past,  the 
percentage  of  increased  cost  to  the  district  transportation  would  have. 
Do  vou  have  any  reading  { 

Mr.  I .koxakd.  1 (liink  that  varies  from  district  todistriet. 

Mr.  Qvik.  lint  lias  your  experience  in  one  nr  two  district s developed 
any  cost  at  all { 

All*.  Lkoxauii.  Wo  would  not  have  that.  1 think  Mr.  1’ottinger  might 
he  aide  to  determine  t lint  from  some  of  the  school  hoards  and  you  could 
probably  pick  out  lOor  15  as  kind  of  a sampling. 

Mr.  Quit:.  Of  the  371  cases  you  list  here  in  the  appendix,  how  many 
of  those  arc  pending  and  how  many  have  lK*en  decided?  I would  a bo 
ask  when  were  they,  how  many  of  them  were  initiated  after  .Januarv 
•JO  of  I AGO? 

Mr.  Lkoxauii.  Wc  have  as  of  .lime  1,  1 JO  systems  which  are  in  litiga- 
tion, hut  in  which  there  is  no  final  or  terminal  plan  in  the  record. 
Tlmt  is,  at  least  a plan  approved  by  the  court. 

Of  the  2,702  districts  in  the  li  Southern  States  we  refer  to.  there 
were  1,031  districts  which  had  desegregated  prior  to  the  JOfiO  school 
year,  or  GO  percent.  Those  districts  had  in  attendance  5 percent  of  the 
Xegro children  in  those  1 1 Southern  States. 

I think  it  should  be  said  that  many  of  these  districts  did  not  have 
minority  population. 

Mr.  Ovik.  Xot  too  much  problem. 

Mr.  I.koxaiii).  That  isrorrcct. 

Mr.  Pvvixski.  Would  they  qualify  for  double  counting  under  this 
hill? 

Mr.  Lkoxauii.  There  are  only  101,000  students  in  those  districts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  whether  they  did  or  did  not,  I suppose,  it  would 
not  make  a great  deal  of  difference.  I would  say  they  would  not. 
I would  think  that  the  Secretary  would  make  the  determination. 

Mr.  Qitik.  Isn’t  there  a 2-year  liifiit  ? 

Mr.  Lkoxard.  I belierc  'there  is  a time  limitation  in  the  hill.  There 
is  a 2-year  limitation. 

Mr*  Qitik.  So  they  would  not  he  included. 

Mr.  Lkoxauii.  In  addition,  I would  think  that  the  Secretary  would 
develop  standards.  A school  system  which  lias  1 or  2 percent  minor- 
ity children  could  hardly  ho  Hassiliod  as  having  desegregation 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Qitik.  Of  the  371  school  districts  that  you  mention  here,  wen- 
all  of  those  suits  tiled  after  the  beginning  of  the.  calendar  year  J00G  t 

Mr.  Lkoxaiid.  No.  sir.  Many  of  these  suits.  Mr.  Quie.  have  been 
pending  for  years.  There  is  a constant  movement.  As  our  legal  stand- 
ards change,  motions  ait*  filed  in  those  cases  to  bring  them  hack  to 
life,  so  to  speak,  and  to  update  the  court  orders. 

I think  the  key  with  respect  to  the  changing  legal  standards  prob- 
ably really  occurred  in  two  phases.  One  was  the  (riven  case  in  May  of 


Hills  .* i iid  then,  of  course,  in  Ah.iaiuhr  v.  Ilnhms  and  (lie  Shnihlon 
case  last  fall,  we.  hail  the  linu*  fra  mo  for  desegregation  solidly  de- 
rided (ha(  is.  now. 

Mr.  Qrii:.  Following  11 1>  tho-e  figures  you  gave  mo,  1.0:11  of  fin* 
districts  desegregated  prior  fo  school  year  of  1000,  and  you  expect 
approximately  l.ooo  more  to  ho  desegregated  by  fho  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  this  fall?  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  ) ji:o\Aito.  I would  say  that  is  a reasonable  projection  to  make. 

Mr.  Qrn:.  Von  said  there  were  about  a hundred  that  would  not 
have. 

Mr.  I,i>»x.\iti>.  As  of  June.  1st,  72  districts  out  of  2,700  and  two 
were  not  in  compliance,  and  were  not  in  litigation.  These  are  the  ones 
I mentioned  that  were  the  terminated  districts  where  there  was  no 
title  IV  complaint.  So  that  the  projection  that  is  in  my  statement 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  will  he  able  to  briny  about  2;Vt 
districts  into  compliance  either  through  negotiations  by  IIKW  or 
by  perfecting  our  court  orders. 

I believe  that  is  a goal  which  frankly,  if  Mr.  Pot  finger  and  I 
could  not  meet,  we  ought  to  film  over  the  job  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxiiack.  Mr.  lyeonard,  let  me  he  sure  we  capitulate  again 
some  of  what  your  testimony  has  said,  so  that  I see  this  picture  in 
perspective.  Thinking  in  terms  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1 9ft  1 there 
are  three  wavs  that  we  go  about  enforcing  it.  One  is  the  title  VI 
proved mv,  which  is  basically  ITIOW  procedure  although  once  some- 
thing has  been  worked  out  by  IIKW,  Justice  may  get  into  it  to  en- 
force a court  order. 

Mr.  Lr.ox.vnn.  The  district  may  renege  on  the  plan,  in  which  case 
we  file  suit. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxiiack.  Hut  you  follow  through  when  IIKW  brings  it  to 
your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Lkoxaiii>.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxiiack.  And  title  IV  procedures  whereby  you  do  insti- 
tute civil  actions  for  desegregation,  but  before  bringing  such  a pro- 
cedure under  title  TV,  yon  must  have  a complaint  from  an  aggrieved 
party. 

Then  title.  IX,  otnjxnvcrs  you  to  intervene  in  private  suits  when  they 
are  of  general  public  importance  and  your  participation  is  necessary 
or  desirable. 

These  are  the  three  procedures  that  yon  are  talking  about  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  IJlCf,  is  t lint  correct  ? 

Mr.  Lkoxaihk  I think,  Mr.  Dellenhack,  your  understanding  is 
correct — — 

Mr.  I)ri.i.Kxn.\rK.  I want  to  see  the  total  picture  roughly.  Your 
test  imony  alluded  to  those  (hive  procedures? 

Mr.  Li:nx.\nn.  I think  those  are  the  main  ones.  We  neglected  to 
mention  in  the  testimony  that  there  is  another  kind  of  case  that  we 
get  into,  that  is,  where* the  court  is  having  difficulty  enforcing  the 
court  order  and  the  district  judge  will  inform  our  ITeparfment  that 
he  is  ordering  us  into  the  case  as  amicus  to  enforce  the  court  order. 

We  have  had  several  notable  cases  like  that,  Manatee  County  being 
one.  We  were  not  involved  in  the  case  in  any  way  until  it  came  time 
for  the  judge  to  enforce  his  order.  The  court  needed  our  help,  in 
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which  case  Just  hi*  came  in  as  amicus  for  tin-  purpose  of  riifoioihn 
the  court  s or*  let*.  It  is  a rather  unusual  type  of  part  id  pat  ion. 

Mr.  1 )i:eeexha<*k,  Is  that  tinder  the  ( ’ivi)  Rights  Act  of  P.*’»!  a train  ? 

Mr.  Leon  a an.  Xo,  that  is  just  the  general  authority  *'f  tin*  court. 
Mi#  DKUJvxmcK,  fur  us  those  lawsuits  ure  coiioonu^l*  iz> 
tn^r  the  fuzzy  edges  of  both  de  jure  and  de  facto,  essentially  von  are 
involved  in  instances  of  de  jure  discrimination  as  opposed  to  de  facto 
1 his  is  the  way  you  are  moving  in  large  part,  because  of  the  decisions 
ol  the  .'supreme  Court  to  date  where  de  facto  segregation  has  no,  vet 
by  .Supreme  Court  hat  been  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  >o  you  are 
moving  in  under  de  jure  situations  under  all  of  the**  prdcedtm- 
rat  her  than  de  facto  sit  tint  ions? 


Mr.  Leon  Attn.  I think  that,  is  correct  as  a general  statement. 

Mr.  Deepen hack.  I am  interested  verv  niueh  in  this  mutter  of  pet 
cent  ages  and  what  has  really  happened  to  date.  Mr.  Qnie  was  raising 
certain  of  those  questions  and  the  chairman  touched  on  some  of  it 
before,  but  let  me  be  sure  I see  this  itt  perspective.  Do  you  mean  that 
prior  to  the  1909  school  year  there  was  really*  only  this  very  low  nrr 
rentage  of  5.2  percent  of  the  Negro  student’s  in  these  11  States  who 
were  attending  unitary  or  desegregated  school  systems?  In  other 
words,  with  all  the  talk  that  had  taken  place  prior  to  1909.  this  was 
the  percentage  of  students  who  were  actually*  in  attendance  in  such 
desegregated  school  systems?  That  is  all  there*  were  in  these  1 1 States' 
Mr.  Leon  Aim.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Deepen  hack.  In  other  words,  since  the  10(50  school  year  this 
percentage  of  5.*2  has  been  increased  tenfold  to  58.0  percent* with  the 
expectation  of  the  possibility  that  it  is  going  to  go  to  a 10-times 
increase  by  this  fall,  to  a 00  percent  increase  or  #ain  ( 

Mr.  Leona, m.  With  the  caveats  I indicated  earlier,  that  is  correct. 
aIi*.  Deeeexhaok.  This  to  me  is  a most  significant  page  in  vour 
testimony  because  I,  like  everyone  else,  have  rend  the  news  media*  mid 
listened  to  (he  news  pronouncements  about  what  has  or  lias  not 
happened  in  the  last  year. 

And  in  this  area  of  desegregation  if  one  just  takes  a snap  judgment 
from  what  is  given  out  in  public  pronouncement,  one  could  infer  that 
great  things  were  happening  in  desegregation  in  the  schools  of  the 
.South  prior  to  1961)  and  it  has  been  sort  of  a backing  and  filling  since 


But  these  statistics  indicate  the  exact  opposite  of  that  inference: 
actually  with  all  the  loud  talk  that  was  taking  place  prior  to  1969.  the 
net.  result  was  5 percent  of  the  Negro  students  in  these  States  were  in 
desegregated  schools  and  that  since  that  time  the  real  advance  in  the 
South  has  taken  place.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Leona kd.  it  is  not  only  correct,  but  it  is  also  consistent  with 
what  the  Attorney  General  has  been  saying  for  many,  many*  months 

and  months  and  that  is  to  judge  Us  bv  our  acts  and  bv  the  results  that 
weget. 

Mr.  P [tin ski.  Will  the  gentleman  yield '? 

Air.  Julian  Bond  said  yesterday  with  the.  new  kind  of  imli*mitics 
being  sullered  by  Negro  children  in  this  new  kind  of  so-called  inle^ra- 
tion  t hat  my  colleague  is  talking  about,  he  I hinks  the  Negro  youngsters 
will  prefer  to  go  back  to  segregated  schools  instead  of  going  through 
this  facade  of  going  into  one  building  and  having  segregated  class- 


rn<>m«,  segregated  football  ton  ms.  segregated  drills,  and  nil  Hie  activ- 
ilio.x  segregated,  and  the  NKA  report  clearly  indicates  tliat  this  groat 
progress  tliat  inv  colleague  is  speaking  about  is  really  more  on  paper 
I han  in  fai  l. 

The  Attorney  (leneral  had  earlier  said  lie  is  now  trying  to  ascertain 
the  degree  to  which  these  conditions  exist.  I would  suggest  that  my 
colleague  proceed  cautiously  with  patting  himself  on  the  hack. 

Mr.  himxini'K.  Let  it  1h*  understood  I am  not  moaning  to  make 
any  groat  speeches.  I am  merely  clarifying  what  the  witnesses  before 
ns  today  have  been  tolling  us.  l"  am  interested  very  much  in  what  has 
here  been  laid  before  ns  as  the  fnctsof  the  situation  as  opposed  to  what 
I think  is  in  the  minds  of  many  people  in  this  Nation  as  to  what  the 
situation  is. 

Now  we  can  go  in  different  directions,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  what 
these  figures  show  f Let  us  make  clear — - 

Mr.  lYn.vsKi.  Would  my  colleague  yield  ? 

Mr.  Dr.i.i.r.N'UAciv.  Let  me  tinisli.  Let  ns  make  Hear  wlmt  the  witness 
is-  tolling  ns  today  and  let  us  make  absolutely  Hear  that  these  are  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  I think  it  is  important  Hint  the  people  of  the 
Nation  as  well  as  this  committee  truly  understand  these  fuels.  Where 
we  go  from  these  facts  is  another  question. 

I will  yield  to  mv  colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Qrn:.  Some  of  the  information  from  NKA  and  others  indicates 
that  southern  schools  have  learned  to  segregate  students  in  integrated 
schools  the  way  they  have  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Dki.i.kxuack.  I want  to  go  further,  because  again.  Mr.  Leonard. 
I am  interested  in  this  important  testimony  you  are  giving  us  because 
now— on  the  hill  which  is  before  us  and  on  which  we.  are  having 
hearings— I gather  that  what  this  hill  says  is  the  mere  fart  that  a 
school  system  now  fits  within  the  5S.!»  or  whatever  the  percentage 
above  that  may  l>c,  there  is  still  much  to  he  done  within  that  school 
system. 

And  this  is  a first  step.  Wc  must  first  pet  it  within  the  desegregated 
system  rttfd  t hen  whet  her  it  lie  something  t hat  takes  place  in  Ceorgia  or 
in  any  of  the  other  11  States,  there  is  still  much  to  lie  done.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  to  sec  that  those  things 
within  the  desegregated  system  are  actually  carried  out,  that  the  steps 
a it’  taken  in  the  way  of  special  training  for  faculty,  remedial .education, 
counseling,  instructional  techniques  and  community  activities  and 
quality  of  educational  facilities. 

■When  we  have  merely  desegregated  the  system,  wc  then  have  the  real 
heart  still  lo  do  and  that  is  what  this  bill  is  speaking  to. 

Mr.  Lkoxaiio.  Mr.  Dellenhack.  I think  you  hit  the  nail  right  on  the 
head,  because  what  this  shows  is  that,  unless  there  is  substantial  aid 
and  assistance  given,  wo  will  have  what  the  chairman  is  concerned 
about, only  paper  desegregation. 

These  systems  need  help.  If  you  are  going  to  move  from  5 percent 
of  those  Idaek  children  in  those  schools  to  DO  or  05  percent  in  a unitary 
school  system,  and  if  yon  are  goin^r  to  take  these,  systems  and  merge 
them  on  a mass  basis,  which  has  obviously  at  least  been  done  on  paper, 
and  make  it  work,  this  is  a large  problem.  And  these  systems  need 


Mr.  Ill  nn  part  of  your*  te.-hmoiiy  do  1 rc.nl  you  as 

saying  t lint  oven  it”  we  gel  t<>  jiu  percent.  tin*  job  In  done.  or  » \t  it  if  in 
these  It  Stiit«*s  \vi*  gel  to  100  percent.  tin*  jol>  is  done.  I read  you  as 
saving  in  many  other  States  there  is  still  inueh  to  be  done,  I * jt  ionhaiy' 
initially  at  this  problem,  you  have  made,  it  seem.-  to  me.  a.i  u.mien.-e 
stride  in  the  last  quarter  and  one-half  in  moving  toward  desegregated 
systems. 

You  are  now,  as  the  top  item  of  priority,  living  we  have  mm  hi*  do 
within  these  systems  without  in  any  way  .-ayinir  there  i-  j ot  m e ’<  to 
do  out  beyond  this.  Am  I again  correct  t 

Mr.  l,KON.\itn.  'l'liat  is  eorreet.  And  with  respeet  to  i he  claim-  ti«at 
there  will  he  segregation  within  the  schools,  or  that  there  will  be  cun 
tinning  denial  of  the  black  childrens  rights  in  other  ways.  I ean  only 
say  that  we  will  see  to  it  that  those  acts  which  are  dearly  muonstitu 
tionnl  and  clearly  contrary  to  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  will  be 
remedied  as  fast  n*s  they  come  to  our  attention. 

I am  not  saying  that  such  situations  will  not  occur  or  that  we  will 
not  need  to  act*. 

Mr.  Dkllkxiiack.  Then  the  last  point  1 read  from  vour  test  •niony, 
in  addition  to  what  you  have  confirmed  as  my  understanding  of  your 
testimony,  is  that  in  these  school  districts,  however,  the  ihiiiiIk***  may 
he  (50  percent  or  70  or  80  or  hopefully  tW  percent  this  fall.  'I”he  thrust 
is  to  try  to  give  the  local  educational  agencies  considerable  d mere!  ion 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  as  to  exactly  which  things  should  be  done 
in  order  to  make  this  desegregation  really  effective  and  meaningful. 

And  yon  say  on  the  last  page  there  is  a flexible  approach  which 
is  desirable  instead  of  the  Federal  Government  trying  to  come  in 
with  its  typical  categorical  stamp  and  say,  ‘‘Every  one  of  the-e  hun- 
dreds of  school  districts  must  do  exactly  the  same  thing**  whether  or 
not  that  hnp|)ons  to  tit  the  specifies  of  t licit*  own  greatest  need.  The 
thrust  of  this  aid  is  to  say  we  will  go  to  the  schools  which  as  a result 
of  their  start  down  the  road  of  desegregation  have  immense  tn.-ks  sub- 
stantive in  nature,  to  he  implemented,  and  we  will  not  try  to  sav 
to  every  one  of  them,  “AYe  will  run  it  from  IIKAV  or  from  .lust ice 
as  to  exactly  what  you  will  do.  We  will  give  you  great  discretion  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  OF  as  to  exactly  which  project  is  most  suitable.” 

Aw  I again  correct  in  reading  your  testimony  ! 

Mr.  Lkoxahd.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Dkllkxhaok.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you. 

I want  to  point  out  that  some  of  your  statements,  Mr.  Chairman, 
were  not  completely  denied  as  fact  by  Mr.  T .conn  rd. 

Mr.  Pcmixsiu.  For  good  reason. 

Mr.  Bell.  I assume  we  want  to  get  the  facts  before  we  charge  in 
and  try  to  change  things.  I think  perhaps  that  that  was  one  of  the 
problems  that  should  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Leonard,  we  discussed  State  courts  and  Federal  courts  regarding 
future  action  on  double  counting.  Why  should  we  worry  al»oiit  (he 
difference  between  State  and  Federal  courts?  Why  not  double  count 
under  State  order,  for  example  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Pottifiger,  informs  me  that  the 
Secretary  indicated  that  as  long  ns  the  district  met  title  VT  require- 
ments and  the  standards  and  regulations  that  are  to  be  developed 
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by  tin*  ()lli<v  of  Ktlurat ion,  whothor  t ho  rourt  rmlors  wore  State  or 
Fi*<h*n! I would  Ik*  immaterial. 

Mr.  I ?!  m,  TIipv  would  have  to  tile  under  title  VI,eorreet  ( 

Air . 1 a;ox  \rm.  They  would  have  to  tile  under  the  procedures  and  the 
reiruhit  ions  established  by  the  Secretary*  hut  if  they  wore  in  compliance 
with  the  law,  tin*  fact  that  it  was  under  a State  court  order  as  opposed 
to  Federal  court  order  would  really  Ik*  immaterial. 

Air.  IYcivski.  The  act  provides*  these  youngsters  he  double  counted 
w hen  they  are  only  under  a plan  of  desegregation  of  a Federal  court. 
Are  you  suggesting.  Air.  Leonard,  that  you  want  to  change  t lie  bill' 

( )n  page  i I of  the*  bill  there  is  the  language*: 

f f ) The  torin  ’‘plan  of  desegregation*'  means  a plan  which  lias  Ikkui  approved 
hy  the  Secretary  as  adequate  muter  title  VI  of  tlie  Civil  Rights  Aet  for  thedeseg- 
legation  of  racially  segregated  students  or  faculty  In  elementary  amt  secondary 
schools  nr  which  has  been  undertaken  pursuant  to  a final  order  of  a court  of  the 
Cuffed  States  requiring  such  desegregation  or  otherwise  requiring  the  elimination 
of  laeia!  discrimination  la  an  elementary  and  secondary  school  system. 

Air.  Li:oxai;i>.  Mr.  Chairman,  lot  me  say,  fii*st  of  all,  that  that 
question  is  not-- — 

Mr.  Pitixski.  Mr.  Hell  wants  to  know  whether  or  not  youngsters 
could  he  double  counted  in  California,  in  Los  Angeles,  where  they  are 
under  a State  court  involving  some  289,000  youngsters  to  he  bused. 

Air.  Lkonako.  If  I might  vield  to  Mr.  Pottinger,  he  has  had  the 
benolit  of  the  discussions  ar  rtKW  with  respect  to  specific  interpreta- 
tion of  subparagraph  (!>),  which  is  on  page  5 of  the  bill,  beginning 
at  line  12.  It  would  appear  to  me  just  on  the  surface  that  that 
situation  would  be  covered  l»v  that  language. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  committee  wants  Justice  to  look 
further  into  that,  we  will  do  that.  Hut  I think  Afr.  Pot  finger  may 
have  some  better  idea  of  how  heenvisionsthisns  working. 

STATEMENT  OF  STANLEY  POTTlNOER,  OFFICE  OF  CIVIL  RK&TS, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  l’orrixuKit.  If  I may  interject  before  my  testimony,  there  are 
essentially  two  ways  in  wliicli  a district  may  Ikj  double  counted — one 
through  a Fcdeml  court  order  and  the  second  is  through  a voluntary 
compliance  plan  with  title  VI. 

A State  court  order  which  meets  the  requirements  of  title  VI,  would 
he  accepted  hy  our  oflice  as  a so-called  unifnrv  plan.  That  is  to  say, 
it  would  meet  the  requirements  of  title  VI  and  would,  therefore,  fall 
within  the  category  of  acceptable  plans  which  mav  he  double  counted 
and,  therefore,  the  children  in  that  district  could  l>e  double  counted 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Mr.  IVcixski.  You  are  saying,  then,  I .os  Angeles  would  come  under 
this  aet  for  double  counting. 

Mr.  Pom.vor.H.  I f the  court  order  in  J.os  Angeles  met  the  standards, 
the  Federal  Government  standards  as  imposed  under  title  VI  of  the 
liilil  Givi!  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Br.i.i..  And  if  they  weie  in  the  process  of  carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  IVrnxuKn.  Thai  is  correct. 

Mr.  IVcixski.  But  if  it  did  not  i 

Mr.  1 Vrrixoiai.  I f it  did  not,  it  could  not  he  double  counted  or  aided 
any  more  than  any  Northern  district.  No  district  under  this  legislation 
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could  be  aided  if  it  does  not  meet  the  Federal  or  constitutional  stand- 
ards, whether  it  is  in  California  or  the  South. 

Mr.  Pccjxski.  In  the  Ix»s  Angeles  oases  on  de  facto  segregation, 
you  have  no  Federal  standard,.- or  guidelines  on  that. 

Mr.  IVrrrixisnt.  Perhaps  1 should  take  this  up  in  my  own  testimony, 
but,  strictly  speaking,  that  is  not  accurate  because  a de  facto  district, 
if  it  is  adjudicated  to  be  de  facto,  does  not  violate  the  11th  amend- 
ment. The  14th  amendment  requires  State  action  and  by  <lelinition 
requires  a de  jure  action  of  some  sort  by  the  school  hoard. 

1 propose  to  take  this  up  in  my  testimony,  because  1 think  there 
is  some  confusion  about  the  term  de  facto  and  de  jure  as  it  applies 
to  northern  districts. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Wlmt  you  are  saving  now,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hell's 
question,  is  that  if  a State  court  orders  a plan  which  meets  Federal 
standards,  that  district  will  be  double  counted  as  if  the  order  had  been 
issued  by  Federal  court  ? 

Mr.  1 Votin' mat.  That-  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pccixski.  If  that  is  correct,  then  obviously  the  table  that  you 
have  submitted,  not.  you  but  HEW  has  submitted,  to  this  committee 
would  be  totally  inaccurate.  This  table,  for  instance,  showed  I .os  An- 
geles as  not  being  counted  in  the  distribution  of  both  $150  million 
and  $5  million  in  the  bill.  Hut  yon  are  saying  now  that  it  would  be 
counted. 

Mr.  Hr.r.i..  They  are.  not  in  the  processor  carrying  this  out. 

Mr.  Pottixoki:.  That  is  correct.  If  in  effect  it  were  cited  by  title  VI 
or  if  title  VI  were  able  to  leach  out  in  the  course  of  an  application 
from  Los  Angeles  to  consider  the  possibility  of  funding  I /is  Angeles, 
it  could  be  considered.  At  that  point  we  would  have  to  measure  whether 
this dist rict  is  in  compliance  with  tit  le  V I . 

The  reason  this  problem  does  not  arise  in  many  Southern  districts 
is  that  as  a matter  of  law,  every  Southern  district  has  l>cen  adjudicated 
at  one.  time  or  another  to  have  had  either  dual  systems  or  some  sugges- 
tion of  dual  systems.  Therefore,  there  is  no  question  about  whether  or 
not  they  must  comply  with  Federal  law. 

This  quest  ion  needs  to  be  answered  as  a threshold  in  most  Northern 
districts.  If  that  threshold  is  passed,  they  arc  subject  to  funding  and 
double  count  ing. 

Mr.  PircixsKr.  Then  obviously  it  would  upset  and  seriously  alter 
your  formula  of  distribution  and  the  main  thrust  would  not  then 
necessarily  be  on  the  1 1 Southern  States. 

Mr.  Pottixokh.  If  Los  Angeles  were  to  submit  a plan  under  the 
new  legislation  and  if  the  new  legislation  is  reported  out  and  passed 
favorably,  at. that  point  they  would  be  considered.  We  have  not  in- 
cluded them  in  this  table,  because  there  is  no  reason  other  than  our 
understanding  of  what  is  happening  through  the  media  to  l>eiievc 
Los  Angeles  is  different  than  any  other  northern  city. 

For  us  to  take  the  oflicial  position  that  Los  Angeles  is  different 
at  this  time  in  the  formulation  of  this  legislation  would  be  taking 
judicial  notice  of  something  we  officially  have  not  the  capability  of 
doing. 

Mr.  Hkm..  I ask  this  quest  ion  of  either  Mr.  Leonard  or  Mr.  Pol  finger, 
whoever  wishes  to  answer.  Possibly  they  won't  want  to  answer  at  all. 
Will  the  Los  Angeles  situation  culminate  with  a Supreme  (Vmrt 
decision  on  de  facto  segregation. 

4S-93S — 70 11 


Mr.  Porrixmat.  Mr.  Hoi  I 

Mr.  I am  talking  alwmt  (ho  Judge  Gittelson’s  decision. 

Mr.  IWn.vma;.  Von  arc  asking  us  (o  guess  as  to  whether  or  not — 
first.  I just  don't  think  there  is  any  way  for  me  to  do  that,  frankly, 
Ikv.-uiso  I am  not  involved  and  1 am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Leonard 
repre.-enting  Just ice  would  can*  to  answer. 

Mr.  Li:ox.wti>.  I would  not,  hut  I would  like  to  comment  this  far.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  decision.  It  seems  to  me.  as  I read 
t he  decision,  t hat  an  important  factor  in  the  case  was  a ride  or  a regnla- 
tion  or  a policy  that  had  l>con  adapted  by  (he  California  Board  of 
education  having  to  do  with  pupil  assignment.  Judge  Gittelson's 
decision  was  at  least  in  part  haecd  upon  that  rule  and  not  the  Con- 
st it  ut  ion,  at  least  not  solely  the  Constitution. 

So  I think  it  would  he  unfortunate  forustoget  intoa  position  where 
wo  are  t rying  to  analyze  (he.  Los  Angeles  case  here.  I am  not  in  any  way 
dissuading  you  from  pursuing  the  question,  hut  I am  saying  I don't 
think  we  know  enough  about  it  to  try  to  comment. 

I f you  would  like  to  have  us  do  it,  we  will  look  into  it  more  deeply 
and  see  how  it  would  compare  with  the  language  we  pointed  out  oil 
page  I.  Also  there  is  some  very  import  (Hit  language  on  page  It  in 
the  hill.  * 

Mr.  Bum..  T personally  would  like  to  see  a rcjxirt  from  your  ofliec 
on  t his  matter.  It  is  something  that  pertains  very  much  to  what  is  going 
on  in  Los  Angeles  and  what  we  are  discussing” here.  It  is  a large  area 
and  I would  like  to  get  some  form  of  concept  of  it  from  you. 

Mr.  Lkoxaiip.  We  will  see  if  we  can  provide  you  with  an  answer. 

Mr.  IVcixski.  Mr.  Ix*onard,  wo  would  like  to  have  that  memo. 

In  line  with  the  questions  l>v  the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Pot  linger,  am  f to  understand  that  if  a 
city  like  Chicago  were  to  file  an  acceptable  IIKAV  desegregation  plan, 
a plan  acceptable  to  IIKAV,  that  they  would  be  qualified  to  he  double 
counted  ? 

Mr.  Lkoxaiu>.  T think  it  would  he  im|>ortant  lx*fore  you  ask  a constit- 
uent agency  to  do  that,  to  take  a look  at  the  language  on  page  14  in 
paragraph  (f),  because  as  I read  that  language  it  seems  there  would 
have  fo  be  some  kind  of  a finding  or  an  admission  that  there  was  racial 
segregation  of  studentsor  faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Xow  again  I want  (ho  chairman  to  understand  that  this  is  a ques- 
tion that  comes  to  us  really  out  of  the  blue  and  mavhe  we  should  nave 
been  prepared  for  it,  hut  I was  not.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
language  would  indicate  that  you  would  either  have  to  admit  that 
you  were  segregating  students  racially  or  you  would  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  finding  hy  somebody. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Mr.  Leonard,  why  don’t  von  prepare  a memorandum 
on  this  quest  ion  and  submit  it  for  < lie  record. 

(The document  referred  to  follows:) 


Tm:  Pnorosni  ••Kxiergexcv  Schooi.  Ain  Act  of  1070"  (It.lt.  17SI0)  ; 

I.1TIOATIO.N*  lXVOLVIXO  HOARD  OF  KdVCATIOX  OF  f.OS  ANGELES 


1.  On  Mny  18.  1070,  the  California  Sii|K*rlor  Court  for  l.os  Angelos  Countv 
Issued  Its  final  Judgment  In  Crawford  v.  Hoard  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Los 
Amjvic*.  The  iH'Mtioners,  Xogro  rtml  Mexlorm-Ainorican  i*a rents,  charged  the 


On  rebruarr  11 


sdons  of  Uw.  The 


. i , S1,l10r!c>r  court  had  Issued  Ha  proposed  findings  and  conclu- 

flnal  decision  was  essentially  similar  to  the  order  proposed  (n  February. 
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Hoard  with  discrimination  in  the  Deration  of  the  school  system.  The  court.  by 
Judge  Alfred  CJittelson,  found  that  ftoHelos  of  the  Hoard  preserved  and  promoted 
a segregated  system.  Specific  discriminatory  practic  es  found  by  the  * mirt  included 
the  manner  of  selecting  sc  hool  sites,  the  estahlhhment  of  attemiumv  the 

jwliey  regarding  transfers,  and  the*  failure  to  eorreet  segregation  resulting  from 
housing  patterns. 

The  court  concluded  that  the  actions  and  omissions  of  the  Hoard  violated  the 
Federal  and  state  constitutions  and  ralifornia  State  Hoard  of  I Munition  regu- 
lations regarding  elimination  of  racial  imbalance/  Hejccting  the  distinction  be- 
tween do  facto  and  do  jure  segregation,  the  court  held  that  any  segregation  of 
public  schools  was  a denial  of  equal  protection. 

The  decree  directed  the  Hoard  to  develop  a master  plan  of  integration  whi*  h 
would  establish  a nondiseriminatory,  unitary  system  for  all  sehooK  Such  ,-j  plan 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  court  by  July  1.  H>70.  However,  the  Hoard  ;ipp«*tbd  the 
judgment  to  the  State  Court  of  ApiksiI.s.  As  a result,  the  order  of  the 
court  is  stayed  landing  apjK^il.  and  the  Hoard  has  not  submitted  a plan  to  the 
suiwrlor  court  * 

2.  The  provision  of  the  “Kmergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970”  which  dcuN  with 
“double  counting**  In  the  allocation  to  the  states  of  two-thirds  of  the  authorized 
funds  is  section  1(c).  Such  allocation  is  based  nj>ori  the  “atlju-tod  number  of 
minority  group  children**  in  the  state.  That  term  is  defined  as  follows  in  mm  - 
tion  d(o)  : 

For  the  ]>tir|>ose  of  this  section,  the  term  “adjusted  number  of  minority 
group  children”  for  any  State  means  a number  espial  to  the  sum  of  « 1 i the 
number  of  minority  group  children  (as  defined  In  section  9{dl ) enrolled  in 
public  schools  In  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State  which  are  c arrying 
out  a plan  of  desegregation  (A)  pursuant  to  a final  order  of  a Fnited  States 
court,  issued  within  a |K*riod  not  to  exceed  the  two  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  allotment  under  this  section  is  to  In*  made*,  or 
(H)  pursuant  to  a determination  of  the  Secretary,  made  within  such  |«  riod. 
that  such  plan  is  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  title  VI  of  the*  rivil 
Rights  Act ; and  (2)  the  number  of  minority  group  children  enrolled  in  public 
schools  in  local  educational  agencies  in  a state.  * • * 

Another  relevant  provision  In  the  statute  is  section  0(f)  which  defines  the  tr  im 
“plan  of  desegregation.”  * 

Under  the  quoted  provision,  desegregation  pursuant  to  a final  order  of  a Federal 
court  (issued  within  the  previous  two  years)  gives  a basis  for  application  «*f 
double  counting.  However,  as  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Kdu- 
catlon.  and  Welfare*  have  explained,  a State  court  judgment  regarding  desegrega- 
tion of  a school  system  may  furnish  a basis  for  double  counting  if  the  order  is 
determined  by  IIBtV  t satisfy  the  requirements  of  title  VI  of  the  Uivil  nights 
Act  of  1004  and  such  plan  of  desegregation  Is  projwrly  implemented. 

As  noted  previously,  the  division  in  Cnnrford  v.  liotm!  of  l.'tlumtinn  of  !.o< 
Antjvlcs  has  been  stayed  (tending  appeal  and  no  desegregation  plan  has  bivn 
adopted. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  1 do  not  think  there  is  any  finest  ion  that  most  of 
your  Northern  cities  have  segregated  schools.  They  have  segregated 
schools,  both  white  and  black;  because  of  the  housing  patterns.  And 
no  one  denies  do  facto  segregat  ion, ! don't  think. 

Hut  the  language  on  page  M in  (f)>  as  the  term  “plan  of  segregation” 
means  a plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  adequate  until  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  for  the  desegregation  of  racially  segregated 
students  or  facility.  Now  am  I to  understand  that  this  language  means 
that  if  the  city  of  Chicago  or  any  other  city  which  has — and  von  have 

* The  cited  regulation  was  repealed  by  the  State  Hoard  of  Kducatlon  In  March  107b  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  sujterlor  court  In  Sacramento  held  the  repeal  to  be  Invalid, 

* So  decision  has  been  rendered  bv  the  court  of  apjteals. 

* Section  0(f)  provides  as  follows  : 

The  term  “plan  of  desegregation’*  means  a plan  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  adequate  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Itlght*  Act  for  the  desegregation  of 
racially  segregated  students  or  faculty  In  elementary  ami  secondary  vchonN  or  wM  h 
lias  been  undertaken  pursuant  to  a final  order  of  a court  of  the  United  .States  requiring 
such  desegregation  or  otherwise  requiring  tin*  elimination  of  racial  discrimination  In  an 
elementary  and  secondary  school  system. 
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charged  Jhc  city  of  Chicago  with  a segregated  faculty  and  you  have 
threatened  Chicago  with  a lawsuit  if  they  do  not  do  something  by 
September  I now  if  the  city  of  (Virago  comes  in  and  with  an 
acceptable  teacher  integration  plan  or  teacher  desegregation  plan  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  and  it  is  acceptable  to  you  under  title  VI. 
does  that  qualify  ( 'hicago  for  double  counting  under  this  bill  i 

Mr.  l.roxAim.  I think  from  Mr.  Pottingor's  remarks  it  would.  It  is 
true  that  the  Justice  Department  has  charged  the  city  of  Chicago  with 
racially  segregating  faculties,  hut  the  point  I make  is  that  I think  it 
is  important  for  you  to  understand  the  difference  between  racial 
segregation  and  racial  isolation. 

Mr.  lVnxsKi.  What  is  the  difference?  For  the  record  would  you 
give  us  that  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Lkoxaiid.  The  bill  envisions  the  difference  clearly  between  de 
jure  and  de  facto  as  wo  went  over  it  earlier. 

Mr.  IVcix'ski,  hut  we  do  understand  now  that  within  the  language, 
incorporated  in  this  hill,  if  a community  (u)  admits  that  they  have  a 
segregated  faculty  and  (b)  submits  a plan  acceptable  to  IIFW  for 
the  desegregation  of  that  faculty,  that  community  then  would  he 
eligible  for  double  counting  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  hr.i.n.  If  they  take  action  on  it. 

Mr.  Pctoxrki.  (5f  course,  hut  not  until  that  ? 

Mr.  hn,!,.  hut  not  untilthat. 

Mr.  Pottixof.r.  One  other  response  to  your  question : In  the  first 
place,  in  the  hypothetical  you  have  just  given,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  Chicago  or  any  other  district,  for  that  matter,  to  admit-  a 
violation  of  constitutional  law.  In  other  words,  under  this  bill  it  is 
my  understanding  that  yon  would  not  have  to,  in  effect,  admit  guilt 
under  the  law  in  order  to  make  an  application. 

I want  to  make  it  clear  that  that  is  my  understanding.  I will  stand 
corrected  if  I am  incorrect. 

.Second,  with  regard  to  teacher  desegregation  plan,  I am  not  sure 
whether  the  Department  has  concluded  that  teacher  segregation  as 
opposed  to  or  aside  from  pupil  desegregation  is  in  and  of  itself 
sufficient,  for  an  application. 

There  may  be  an  answer  to  that,  but  I cannot  give  it  to  you.  In 
other  wordsj  what  I am  suggesting  is  that,  it  may  be  necessary  for  a 
plan  to  be  acceptable  under  this  legislation  to  deal  with  pupil  deseg- 
regation as  well  as  faculty  desegregation. 

Mr.  IVnxsKi.  Then  you  are  proposing  or  suggesting  that  this  lan- 
guage had  better  he  changed,  because  the  language  now  reads  “for 
the  desegregation  of  racially  segregated  students  or  faculty.” 

Mr.  PfUTixor.it.  I am  not  proposing  that  it  should  be  changed.  If 
my  understanding  is  incorrect,  I would  like  to  stand  corrected  and 
leave  the  language  in  the  legislation  as  it  is,  because  I frankly  would 
not  be  in  a position  to  change  that  language. 

Mr.  Pitoixski.  Now,  Mr.  Pot  linger,  then  if  you  approved  a deseg- 
regation plan  in  South  Carolina — in  Columbia  in  South  Carolina — 
that  leaves  four  all-black  elementary  schools  undisturbed  and  eight 
others  more  than  95  percent  black  and  vou  have  approved  this  plan, 
will  that  particular  school  district  qualify  for  double  counting? 

Mr.  Porrixorn.  Yes;  it  will  and  let  me  state  that  in  that,  particular 
plan  the  extent  of  desegregation  under  current  Supreme.  Court  law 


was  as  groat  as  it  could  be.  The  plan  bad  Imtii  negotiated  out  a 
period  of  2 years. 

As  long  as  they  have  met  niinimutn  standards  of  Supremo  Court 
and  constitutional  law  at  the  present  time,  as  they  have,  they  would 
Im>  double  counted. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  And  they  would  lienelit  from  this  windfall,  even 
though  they  continue  to  have  all-black  segregated  schools ' 

Mr.  PorrixiiRR.  Well,  I would  not  characferi/.e  it  as  a windfall. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  It  is  called  additional  funds. 

Mr.  PoTiixor.it.  I would  not  say  that  the  fact  that  there  arc  x>me 
majority-black  schools  in  that  city  is  a standard  that  is  in  contraven- 
tion to  the  Constititlon.  If.  in  fact,  it  wore,  I would  Ik*  the  tirst  to 
disapprove  the  plan,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  under  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  fourth  circuit  rules  which  deal  with  such 
largo  impactions  as  this  particular  city,  that  plan  is  a constitutional 
plan. 

There  has  been  pairing  in  that  district.  There  has  been  a use  of  trans- 
portation capacity.  There  has  been,  in  ell'ect,  a use  of  all  facilities,  in- 
cluding new  construction  in  order  to  effect  a viable  constitutional 
desegregation  plan.  Nevertheless  you  are  correct  in  staling  that  under 
this  plan,  as  under  the  plans  that  wen*  proposed  for  the  last  2 years, 
under  the  previous  administration  as  well  as  this,  there  still  would 
remain  a few  mftjority-hlack  schools. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  In  these  four  all  black  elementary  schools  in  Colum- 
bia, S.C.,  what  new  or  additional  problems  do  they  have  there  that 
all  the  other  segregated  black  schools  throughout  the  country  do  not 
havo  in  providing  for  approved  quality  education  that  would  justify 
this  additional  funding  and  double  counting  under  this  bill  ( 

Mr.  PornxGKK.  Vastly  different  problems. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Porrixotat.  In  the  vast  majority  of  districts  throughout  the 
South  you  will  lind  that  the  districts  are  rural  in  makeup  and  small  in 
makeup  in  terms  of  the  number  of  students  and  the  number  of  schools 
to  deal  with.  As  a consequence,  the  amount  of  additional  busing  or 
transportation  of  children— — 

Mr.  Pucixski.  1 am  talking  about  these  four  schools,  four  black 
schools,  that  you  have  approved,  and  you  now  say  that,  even  though 
nothing  has  changed  in  those  schools,  they  will  remain  all  black, 
they  will  get  double  counting  and  get  this  additional  Federal  funds 
under  this  nill  to  improve  the  quality  of  cducat  ion. 

And  all  I am  asking  you  is  wliat  is  different  between  those  four 
schools  and  the  thousands  of  schools  all  over  America,  heavily  or 
predominantly  black  population? 

Mr.  Pottixokr.  That  is  what  I am  answering.  In  the  thousands  of 
other  schools,  as  you  put  it,  the  vast  majority  of  them-  -your  (ir.-t 
question  was  throughout  the  South — the  vast  majority  of  those 
schools  arc  in  smaller  rural  nomlrban  districts  where  the  methods 

Mr.  Pucixski.  That  is  true  of  107  schools  in  Chicago  or  i«  that  true 
of  the  220  schools  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Pottixokr.  Where  the  method  of  desegregation  in  order  to 
desegregate  thoschools  are  quite  clear,  cither  through  pairing  arrange- 
ments, through  the  use  of  existing  transportation  facilities,  and  I 
might  add  in  the  vast  majority  of  Southern  States,  unlike  Northern 
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Slates,  transportation  is  typically  already  a method  that  the  schools 
use  and  must  use  simply  f>ecansc  the  children  lire  so  far  from  their 
schools. 

In  some  of  the  larger  areas,  the  circuit  courts  have  said,  and  Mr. 
Leonard  referred  to  one,  that  where  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
disestablish  some  of  the  all-black  schools  because  of  the  geography, 
the  size,  the  barriers  that  exist  which  1 could  enumerate  at  great 
length  -then  if  von  have  desegregated  the  schools  to  the  extent  it  is 
virtually  possible  to  do  so,  and  that  in  and  of  itself  creates  great 
community  disruption,  then  you  have  met  the  constitutional  standards. 

Our  office,  as  well  as  the  Justice  Department,  is  not  permitted — and 
J think  understandably  so— to  impose  a standard  upon  school  districts 
that  is  greater  than  the  constitutional  standards  that  must  be  applied. 
So  what  I am  saying  here  is  that  the  school  district  that  you  referred 
to — and  we  could  bring  up  the  same  subject  or  same  question 
with  regard  to  Mobile  or  Houston— is  const itutiohrilly  meeting  the 
desegregat  ion  standards. 

It  meets  these  even  though  there  are  a few  remfiiTitng  all-black 
schools. 

Mr.  PtrcixsKi.  Mr.  Leonard,  the  problem  I have  in  understanding 
this  legislation  is  how  you  can  say  that  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  where  you 
have  permitted  four  all-black  elementary  schools  and  eight  At  hors 
with  fla  percent  black,  12  schools  which  will  lie  able  to  qualify  under 
this  act  for  double  counting  because  they  are  under  an  acceptable 
11  MW  plan,  how  can  you  give  these  schools  additional  Federal  funds 
when  you  have  in  Los  Angeles,  in  Chicago,  in  New  York,  in  Denver,  in 
Cleveland,  in  St.  Louis,  do  facto  segregated  schools  which  have  the 
identical  problems  of  financing  quality  education  and  you  say  to  those 
schools,  “You  are  not.  going  to  get  anything.” 

Hut  South  Carolina,  because  it  is  under  an  acceptable  IIEW  plan, 
is  going  to  got  these  additional  Federal  funds  for  improving  the  same 
for  improving  education,  within  the  framework  of  the  same  problems. 

Mr.  PorrixoKK.  The  distinction  in  a nutshell  is  that  various  courts, 
recognizing  Supreme  Court  standards,  have  said,  “You  must  act.  You 
must  desegregate  your  schools.” 

That  same  standard  has  not  been  applied  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis, 
to  my  knowledge,  or  to  many  northern  cities.  If  those  cities  act  just, 
let  us  say,  comparably  to  South  Carolina  or  Houston,  Tex.,  then  they 
will  be  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  tliis  city.  But.  the  distinction 
is  they  must  come  up  with  a desegregation  plftn  liefore  they  will  bo 
funded. 

Mr.  Pirnxsiti.  What  you  are  saying  is  if  they  are  willing  to  roll 
over  and  surrender  themselves  to  you,  they  will  g?t  the  money.  If  not, 
they  don't  get  the  money.  Isn’t  that what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Pottixukk.  Thai  is  not  what  I am  saying. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  Mr.  Leonard,  you  have  talked  on  Jingo  8 about  special 
training  for  faculty  members,  programs  in  remedial  education,  coun- 
seling services,  development  of  techniques,  community  activities.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Perkins,  at  the  first  hearing  we  had 
on  this  legislation  said  that  all  of  the  things  this  legislation  envisions 
can  be  done  under  existing  legislation  if  the  administration  will  ftflly 
fund  existing  programs;  namely,  title  1 of  ESEA. 
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It  occurs  to  me  from  your  testimony,  Mr.  I.  *onard,  that  this  money 
is  directed  primarily  at*  improving  the.  quali  y of  education.  If  that 
is  true,  how  can  wc  argue  with  the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  need  for  this  additional 
categorical  kind  of  spending  program  when  von  already  have  vast 
programs  for  compensatory  education  on  the  books  today  and  if  we 
could  get  100-percent  funding  instead  of  oO-perccnt  funding,  as 
recommended  by  the  administration,  wc  could  not  only  -olve  the 
problems  of  these  schools,  but  all  the  schools  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Pottixgkr.  Wc  have  considered  that.  The  Department  has  con- 
sidered that  carefully.  The  answer  is,  in  order  to  have  the  same  impact 
on  desegregation  processes  that  this  rille-shot  legislation  presently 
proposed  would  have,  it.  would  he  necessary  to  increase  the  title  I 
expenditure  by  $1  billion. 

Now  I would  guess — and  I do  not  say  this  facetiously — I would  guess 
it  would  bo  diflieult  for  any  Congressman  to  go  to  his  constituency 
and  say  simply  because  wc  have  title  I on  the  l>ooks  and  we  don't  want 
to  rifle  shot  tbis  particular  new  legislation,  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
people  of  this  country  to  put  $1  billion  extra  into  the  program  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing  this  legislation  would  do  by  targeting  the 
money. 

Mr!  Pocixski.  I think  your  statement  of  $1  billion  is  not  correct. 
You  would  have  to  bring  up  the  full  authorization. 

Mr.  PoTTixuF.it.  You  would  have  to  increase  the  authorization  bv 
$1  billion  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  that  we  have  projected  in  T1F.W 
in  order  to  have  the  same  desegregation  impact.  First,  title  I is  not 
a desegregation  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  not  aimed  at  desegregation. 
It  is  a compensatory  program,  so  as  a consequence  in  order  to  use  this 
rather  blunt  tool,  in  order  to  Hood  the  district  with  money  to  help 
achieve  the  desegregation  problems  or  alleviate  those  problems,  you 
would  have  to  increase  the  amount  of  money  in  title  I in  order  to  get 
it  into  desegregated  districts  by  $1  billion. 

And  that,  I think  you  would  agree,  is  not  an  economical  way  of 
achieving  results. 

Mr.  Pucjxski.  You  say  title  I is  not  a desegregation  program.  I 
don't  understand  your  statement. 

First,  you  ait*  going  to  bludgeon  a school  hoard  over  the  head 
with  either  court  orders  or  II FW  plans.  Now  they  have  to  first  agree 
to  one  or  t lie  other. 

Mr.  PoTTixor.it.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Of  course  they  do.  To  qualify  for  this,  they  have  to 
be  under  court  order  or  they  have  to  lie  under  your  plan,  one  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  PoTTixor.it.  That  is  not  correct.  It  would  not  bean  HEW  plan. 
It  would  lie  a voluntary  plan  devised  by  the  jieoplo  of  the  district,  by 
the  local  community  itsel  f. 

Mr.  Pccixski.  Approved  bv  you. 

Mr.  PorrixoKit.  Approved  by  the  Federal  Government  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality. That  is  time  with  every  district,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  i.- 
•rue  with  southern,  northern,  western  and  eastern  districts.  Them 
is  no  distinction  in  tno  law. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Would  yon  give  us  please  a memorandum  at  your 
earliest  convenience  of  how  you  arrived  at  the  figures  that  wo  would 
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need  St  liillion  additional  to  do  (his  across  (lie  boahl  across  the 
country.  Would  you  please  give  us  (hat  { 

( Memorandum  follows :) 

The  cnicrpcncy  iltseg  relation  legislation  is  designed  to  meet  the  s|Ki-lnl  prob- 
lems  of  minority  children.  Title  I,  on  tin-  other  hand,  is  designed  to  focus  on  the 
educationally  disadvantaged.  These  programs  thus  tend  to  differ  hath  In  terms 
groups  and  hy  purpose. 

Data  from  (lie  l!M»s  survey  on  compensatory  education  Indicate  that  only  35 % 
of  (lie  children  participating  in  title  I are  memltcrs  of  a minority  group.  There- 
fore, only  35  cents  out  of  each  title  1 dollar  is  directed  toward  minority  children 
while  (15  cents  is  received  hy  non-minority  disadvantaged.  To  achieve  an  ex|>endi- 
lure  of  $1.5  hill  Ion  for  minority  pupils  would  tints  require  additional  Title  I 
expenditures  of  uIkmiI  3 times  tills  amount,  or  more  f linn  $1  liillion. 

This  is  of  course  only  i>art  of  Hie  issue.  Title  I does  not  focus  oil  many  of  the 
key  piirisi'cs  of  the  proposed  new  legislation.  It  is  not  aimed  at  reducing  racial 
isolation  of  liotli  the  dc  jure  and  tie  facto  l.vjies.  It  does  not  provide  monetary 
im-cmivcs  t"  undertake  such  programs  and  in  general  it  nurtures  activities  which 
arc  not  directly  related  to  racial  problems.  In  .sum.  title  1 is  a broad  formula 
grant  designed  for  a comparatively  different  set  of  needs. 

Mr.  IVcixski.  Ami,  Mr.  I/*onard,  1 have  one  final  question  of  yon 
because  1 w ant  to  let  you  go. 

Congressman  Bill  Ford  yesterday  said  that  the  more  be  listens  to 
this  testimony  and  the  more  he  looks  at  (hishitl  and  the  guidelines,  that 
Ibis  is  really  a kind  of  reparation  bv  this  ndministrat  ion  to  the  South 
for  failing  to  bold  back  the  court  decision. 

I think  be  was  facetious  at  the  time,  but  in  listening  to  this  testi- 
mony L am  lieginUing  to  wonder  whether  or  not  there  is  not  some  basis 
for  t bat  statement  and  1 wonder  if  you  would  care  to  comment,  on  that. 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  a tremendous  number  of  contradictions  here. 

I I ere-  we  have  a school  lioard  in  Columbia,  S.O.,  that  is  going  to  have 
12  segregated  all-black  schools  which  you  have  approved,  and  they  are 
going  to  get  this  additional  Federal  assistance.  But  a similar  situation 
existing  m a de  facto  school  system  where  the  Negro  kids  urgently 
need  good  education,  where  the  Negro  kids  have  no  control  over  the 
fact  that  they  are  caught  in  a de  facto  segregation,  to  those  youngsters 
we  say,  “No,  you  are  not  going  to  get  this  additional  Federal*  help/’ 

We  talked  about  State  orders.  The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Bell,  raised  a question,  well  if  a school  district  is  under  a State  order, 
would  it  qualify  for  double-counting,  and  you  say,  “Only  if  the  State 
order  met  Federal  standards.’’ 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  like  this  is  very  carefully  designed  to  lit  a 
southern  strategy  plan.  And  it  seems  to  ine  if  you  are  going  to  open 
up  to  State  courts  and  the  other  things  we  have  talked  about  here,  it 
would  upset  the  balance  of  distribution,  and  I am  not- too  sure  that  Mr. 
Ford  is  not  right.  Can  we  have,  a comment  from  the  attorney  on  that  ? 

Mr.  I jiiovAim.  Mr.  Chairman,  I suppose,  legislation,  like  anything 
else,  is  interpreted  depending  on  perspective  that  yon  look  at  it  in. 

M r.  Bkm,.  You  mean  whether  you  are  a Democrat-  or  a Republican  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  concern  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  for  millions 
of  schoolchildren  in  these*  southern  school  systems  who  are,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  attending  a unitary  system — and  I think  the 
figures  which  1 gave  fo  you  clearly  indicate  the  tremendous  impact, 
the  tremendous  movement  of  people,  the  tremendous  change  that  is 
going  to  lie  taking  place  and  is  taking  plrtce  now — that  is  going  to  have 
a substantial  impact  on  flic  live?  of  fliese  children. 
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Xow,  if  wo  are  going  to  l>e  successful  in  merging  t ho  two  independ- 
ent school  systems  which  have  existed  one  white  and  one  black,  in  a 
substantial  part,  of  this  country,  which  now  must  1k>  merged,  I believe 
for  moral  as  well  as  legal  and  constitutional  grounds,  if  that  merger 
process  is  going  to  he  successful,  if  these  children  arc  going  to  have  a 
meaningful  education  as  they  participate  in  the  educational  process  in 
these  States,  then  wo  are  going  to  have  to  find  a way  to  help  the  school 
systems  to  continue  to  deliver  the  kind  of  educational  product  that  I 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  a re  dedicated  to,  because  you  have  expressed 
this  to  me  on  many  occasions,  your  concern  over  the  quality  of  the 
educational  product. 

Xow  please  try  to  understand  that  what  we  are  doing  is  insisting 
that  these  school  systems  meet  standards  which  have  been  established 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  (lie  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  merger  is  going  to  take  place.  This  administra- 
tion is  going  to  see  to  it  that  it  takes  place,  and  that  the  law  is  complied 
with,  hut  in  doing  so  let  ns  not  lose  track  of  the  fact  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  the  impact  on  the  lives  of  these  children.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  a matter  of  priority.  These  children  in  the  11 
Southern  States  are  going  to  get  a greater  shock  than  the  shock  that 
children  have  in  the  traditional  Unitary  school  system  where  there  is 
isolation.  And  at  least  at  this  stage  of  the  game  and  for  this  coming 
September,  let  us  funnel  more  of  the  dollars  on  n little  higher  priority 
basis  to  those  children  that  ate  going  to  get  the  more  severe  shock. 

This  legislation  is  designed,  Mr.  Chairman^  to  see  to  it  that  the 
money  goes  to  help  the  children  who  are  feeling  the  shock  and  the 
impact  of  accomplishing  uniting  systems. 

Xow,  I think  it  is  clear  that  the  situation  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. : and 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ; and  Chicago,  111.,  is  substantially  different  from 
what  it  is  in  Houston,  Tex. ; Atlanta,  Oa.:  Columbia,  &C. : and  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  these  other  systems  with  respect  to  what  they  are  facing  for 
this  school  ycf-r. 

All  we  are  asking,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  channel  sonic  funds  to  try 
to  help  the  children  breach  the  important  gap  of  moving  from  a dual 
to  unitary  school  system. 

Mr.  Pltixski.  1 really  appreciate  and  respect  the  complete  sincerity 
in  which  yon  approach  this  subject.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  you  are  a great  champion  of  this  cause,  hut  let  us  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  so  von  will  sec  what  disturbs  this  committee. 

You  would  have  ns  believe  that  no  money  was  being  spent  previously 
in  these  school  districts  on  the  black  children  that  are  now  being  moved 
in  tlio  white  schools  and  the  white  children  that  are  being  moved  in  the 
black  schools,  where  there  is  a desegregation  of  de  jure  school  systems. 

So  you  say  now  we  have  to  come  in  with  $150  million  of  additional 
money  into  this  system  to  help  these  schools  achieve  integration.  lint, 
really,  all  that  you  are  doing  is  you  are  moving  bodies.  You  still  have 
the  funds  for  developing  educational  programs  in  those  communities. 
So  what  you  are  saying  liere  is  that  because  we  do  not  want  the  white 
children  'who  are  now  going  to  he  integrated  with  black  children  to 
have  any  diminution  of  educational  standards,  we  want  $.‘150  million 
more  into  that  school  system  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Ifow  much  help  do  you  want  to  give  those  school  districts? 
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First  they  arc  going  lo  got  tide  I money  that  they  never  got  before 
iK'i-anse  sis  ./•  inunix>r  of  underprivileged  or  disadvantaged  youngsters 
are  integrated  into  all-white  schools  or  heretofore  white  schools  those 
schools  are  going  to  start  qualifying  for  title  I assistance  they  never 
had  before. 

.Vow  you  want  to  put  on  top  of  that  this  windfall  into  those  schools 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  schools. 

All  I am  saying  is  that  if  you  really  want  to  face  up  to  the  problem 
of  trying  to  overcome  segregation  in  this  country  why  not  help  all  the 
schools  of  America  i The  schools  in  Vew  York  and  the  schools  in  Watts, 
Calif.,  and  the,  schools  in  Chicago  have  no  less  problem.  They  are  on 
the,  verge  of  bankruptcy.  They  nave  been  shortchanging  these  ghetto 
kids  simply  lieeau.se  we  have  not  the  money. 

What  vou  are  saying  to  I his  committee  is  “We  want  you  to  take  a hnl  f 
billion  dollars  and  pour  it  into  eleven  States  that  have  held  hack, 
that  are  being  dragged  in,  screaming  and  shouting,  by  their  heels  to 
accept  what  the  ( ,'onstiluf  ion  has  imposed  on  them  years  ago,”  and  you 
are  saying  “We  are  going  lo  give  them  this.”  this  reparation  as  Hill 
Ford  says,  to  the  tune  of  one-half  billion  dollars  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

All  I am  saying  is  J cannot  find  any  justification  for  this  double 
counting.  I am  willing  to  go  along  with*  single  counting.  I am  willing 
to  count  every  youngster,  minority  youngster,  and  give  that  school 
assistance  to  upgrade  themselves,  but 

Mr.  Hki.i..  Ileh  as  talked  about  de  jure  segregation  and  you  are  talk- 
ing about  de  facto.  We  have  a problem  of  dc  facto  segregation  in  the 
cities  of  the  North,  'l'he  Supreme  Court  has  not  made  a decision  on  de 
facto  segregation  yet.  The  problems  of  the  South  concern  de  jure 
segregation. 

Mr.  I’rnxsiu.  To  make  sure  this  is  not  partisan,  the  Governor  of 
California  is  a Republican.  I am  not  sure  what  the  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles  is,  but  when  we  talk  about  the  great  problem  of  California  I 
don’t  think  it  is  partisan  at  all. 

Mr.  Leonard,  you  have  been  most  helpful  and  I am  grateful  to 
you.  T think  you  have  helped  us  clarify  many  of  the  points.  We  want 
that  memorandum  from  you  on  the  State  courts  because  surely  this 
would  be  a very  important  consideration  bv  the  committee. 

I am  grateful  for  your  having  taken  the,  time  to  be  wth  us. 

Mr.  Qiuk.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should  rule  de  facto  segregation 
unconstitutional,  1 think  vou  would  look  at  double  counting  different. 

Mr.  1 ’oTTixorn.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  light  of  (he  time  element, 
unless  yon  should  want  me  to  do  otherwise,  perhaps  T should  follow 
Mr.  Ix>onard’s  position  on  the  opening  statement  and  not  read  the 
opening  statement. 

Mr.  PrnxsKi.  We  will  put  your  opening  statement  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The statement  referred  to  follows:) 

STATEMENT  OF  .1.  STANt-ET  POTTINOEK,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  FOR  Civil,  RlOIlTS, 

Department  ok  IIeai.th.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr.  Chairman  amt  members  of  Ibe  committee:  I appreciate  tlie  opportunity 
to  testify  tills  morning  in  connection  with  ttie  Administration’s  Emergency 
School  Aid  Art  of  1070. 
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Within  l ho  Depart mont  of  Health.  Kd neat  ion  ;m<l  Welfare.  the  office  f . » r 
fivil  I tights  is  responsible  for  administering  title  VI  of  the  Givi!  Right'  Art 
of  1001.  which  prohibits  discrimination  as  to  race,  color  or  national  origin  in 
Fislorally  assisted  programs. 

The  Olllcv  for  < " I v i I Rights  is  comitostsl  of  professional  coinpRamv  officers. 
Knforcement  of  title  VI  extends  not  only  to  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  hilt  also  to  other  Federally  assisted  institutions  Midi  a>  imivei cities 
and  colleges,  hospitals,  and  State  welfare  agencies. 

Our  approach  with  the  school  program,  ns  provide!  under  title  VI  and  the 
Regulation,  has  l>een  to  seek  voluntary  compliance  by  mean'  of  negotiation 
with  affected  school  districts.  That  is,  \ve  have  proceeded  !•»  negotiate  for  the 
submission  and  Implementation  of  effective  desegregation  plans  <o\ering  dis- 
tricts which  until  recently  oj>orated  by  law  a dual  « bool  system. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  courts  have  held  that  it  is  the  resjwmsibiilty  of 
local  school  officials  to  end  discrimination  to  end  the  discriminatory  effects  of 
the  dual  school  structure.  The  requirements  for  desegregation  under  title  \ I 
are  applied  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  particularly  the 
Supremo  Court.  Thus  a desegregation  plan  is  deemed  acceptable  under  title  VI 
only  when  in  our  judgment  it  meets  the  constitutional  requirements  as  set  forth 
in  the  case  law. 

With  rcs|>ect  to  the  former  dual  school  systems  in  the  seventeen  Southern  and 
1 tnrder  states,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  has  dealt  directly  with  more  than 
J, *00 districts  in  seeking  compliance  with  title  VI. 

After  initial  enforcement  efforts  many  of  these  districts  agned  prior  to 
(lie  10(18- GO  school  year  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  bring  about  o»*mp!*-fe 
desegrallon.  Other  districts  became  subject  to  court  orders,  and  therefore  deseg- 
regation was  finally  brought  about  or  is  to  lx*  brought  ahruit  through  the  judiei  i* 
process. 

For  the  school  year  19U8-G0,  our  Office  negotiated  102  terminal  desegregation 
plans;  for  the  school  year  10G0  70,  207  such  plans  took  effec  t ; and  of  June  l r» 
of  this  year,  108  plans  had  Iteen  negotiated  for  implementation  next  Fall.  Another 
ISM  districts  under  our  jurisdiction  are  in  n fund  cut -off  status,  are  in  administra- 
tive enforcement  proceedings  or  are  otherwise  still  unresolved.  In  all.  a iota! 
of  OSS  school  systems  under  the  Department's  title  VI  jurisdiction  an*  potentially 
eligible  to  apply  for  emergency  school  assistance  as  projx^vd  by  the 
Administration. 

The  rosjKUisIhility  to  determine  the  most  suitable  means  of  achieving  effective 
desegregation  rests  primarily  with  local  school  authorities.  At  tin*  >ame  time, 
school  districts  may  request,  or  they  may  Ite  ordered  by  a Federal  court  to 
request,  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Kdiicntion  in  prewiring  and 
implementing  desegregation  plans. 

Ihisicnlly,  the  desegregation  process  in  the  seventeen  Soutliern  and  lbe.h  r 
states  has  been  prompted  by  both  administrative  action  under  title  Vi  and  by 
court  action.  When  a school  district  l>e<*ome.s  involved  in  court  litigation,  tin* 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  suspends  ail  further  title  VI 
proceedings  in  the  cast*.  However,  the  district  Is  not  in  formal  enmpliamv  with 
the  requirements  of  Title  VI  until  the  Detriment  receives  from  school  officials 
not  Meat  inn  of  a ilnal  court  desegregation  order  and  a written  assurance  of  the 
school  district's  Intention  to  comply  with  sucli  court  order. 

ruder  the  provisions  of  Title  VI,  when  a school  district  fails  to  implement  the 
measures  necessary  to  accomplish  effective  d<*segrcgatinn.  Io<*nl  officials  an* 
given  notice  of  an  opjwirt unity  for  a hearing  before  an  indejundent  Federal 
hearing  examiner.  Following  a decision  in  the  rase  either  parly  may  appeal  to 
the  Department’s  Reviewing  Authority.  If  the  Government's  |K>sitbm  is  npheld, 
to  the  effect  that  the  district  is  not  in  compliance  with  Tith*  VI.  the  Secretary 
reviews  the  case  and  ultimately  Federal  financial  assistance  may  Ik*  terminahd. 
The  hearing  process  is  known  as  "administrative  enforcement  pro<*<^Hli rjgr'-,” 
as  op|H>sed  to  judicial  enforcement.  At  the  present  time,  12  school  distrb-ts  are 
still  terminated  in  accordance  with  the*  provisions  of  Title  VI 

As  1 indicated  earlier,  Title  VI  Is  applied  in  concert  with  court  divisions  and 
therefore  is  {tertinent  only  when  the  condition  of  racial  separation  In  tin*  schools 
can  he  shown  to  have  resulted  from  State  or  official  action.  Herein  lies  the  key 
to  understanding  the  roach  of  Title  VI  ami  the  compliance  problems  we  face  in 
areas  where  student  racial  isolation  is  not  demonstrably  the  effect  of  reunt 
State  law*. 

The  trigg(*r  under  Title  VI  is  not  per  sc  racial  separation  In  fho  schools,  which 
prevails  all  across  t lie  nation.  Far  the  Federal  appellate  courts  have  field  that, 
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in  aicas  outside  the*  fonner  dual  school  system,  there  Is  no  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  desegregate  a school  system  unless  t lie  intent  to  separate  children  bv 
ra«v  niti  Ik*  dearly  demonstrated  as  a matter  of  record.  For  this  reason  enfonr- 
nicnt  activity  in  the  thirty-throe  states  outside  the  Southern  and  Border  region 
isb«st*fl  on  on-site  investigatory  work. 

It  is  a time-consuming  process.  To  give  but  one  example,  it  took  more  than 
55  man-weeks  of  professionals*  time  to  assemble  the  necessary  documentation  in 
tin*  case  of  Formlalo,  Michigan,  although  the  district  has  only  s.100  students 
with  a U.~t%  minority  enrollment  a in!  one  school  that  presents  a compliance 
problem.  The  case  Is  still  |>ending  In  administrative  enforcement  proceedings: 
tin*  hearing  was  held  last  July,  1!H>0,  producing  a 1500-page  transcript;  a brief 
has  been  lilisl  by  the  I)ei>arlinent*s  fieneral  Counsel  but  we  do  not  antlclftttc  a 
dcs  ision  l>efore  September  1. 

i mention  this  case  only  to  Indicate  the  restraints  imposed  by  law  in  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  conditions  of  school  segregation  where  a legal  remedy  is  not 
immediately  available.  It  Is  a situation  which  docs  not  lend  itself  to  resolving, 
evenly  and  efficiently,  the  moral  and  educational  dilemma  of  this  massive 
nationwide  problem. 

Nevertheless,  we  intend  to  pursue  vigorously  the  Title  VI  compliance  activity 
outside  the  South  and  the  Increased  resources  sought  in  our  Fiscal  Year  1071 
budget,  now  In ‘fore  the  Congress,  will  help  c*onsideraidy  in  this  regard.  Also 
in  the  area  of  elementary  and  scst>ndary  eUiuation,  we  will  be  turning  our 
attention  to  the  review  and  monitoring  of  desegregation  in  court  ordered  and 
voluntary  plan  districts  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Prcixsru.  May  I ask  you  a couple  of  questions? 

In  the  guidelines  put  out  by  1 1 10  W for  the  implements  I ion  of  $150 
million  desegregation  appropriations  now  working  its  way  through 
tho  Congress,  which  is  a forerunner  of  this  legislation  and  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  half  billion  dollars  that  we  authorized  in  this  hill  so 
that  we  will  still  wind  up  with  a half  billion  dollars— assuming  Con- 
gress approves  the  legislation  in  those  guidelines — they  state  that  “eli- 
gibility for  sponsorship  of  project  is  limited  to  local  education  agen- 
cies which  are  implementing  a court  ordered  or  1IKW  approved  plan 
of  desegregation  for  September  1970  or  which  have  implemented  a 
plan  of  desegregation  during  the  school  year  1908-09  or  1909-70/’ 

And,  (h)  “Public  or  private  ‘community  or  civic  organization’  other 
than  LICA's  which  are  assisting  a local  school  system  in  implementing 
a court  ordered  or  HRW  approved  plan  of  desegregation  for  Sep- 
tember 1970  or  which  have  implemented  a plan  of  desegregation  during 
tho  school  year  1908-  09  or  1909-70/' 

What  do  we  mean  by  public  or  private  community  or  civic  organi- 
zation? And  how  would  Inis  work  ? 

Mr.  PorriNOFit.  Well,  the  purpose  for  adding  “other  than  TiKA’s” 
to  the  hill  is  to  insure  that  agencies  which  have  previously  assisted  in 
the  desegregation  process  would  not  simply  be  cut  out  of  their  con- 
timnngability  to  assist. 

Mr.  PrnxsKi.  Give  me  some  examples. 

Mr.  PoiTixciKH.  Mr.  Chairman,  T am  trying  to  find  the  names  of 
some  of  the  organizations  that  are  more  prominent.  The  better  way 
to  desorilw  them,  T think,  would  !>c  geiioricallv  and  that  is  to  desorilie 
them  as  local  biraeial  committees,  local  community  parent  organiza- 
tions, various  agencies  that  have  already  assisted  in  desegregation  proc- 
esses whose  bona  lido  credentials  are  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary. 

I should  supplement  the  record  with  some  of  the  names.  They  were 
brought  up  2 months  ago,  the  types  of  some  of  the  typical  kinds  of 
agencies. 
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Mr.  Pucixski.  Would  yon  supplement  t }»at  for  us? 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Tin*  proposal  guidelines  submitted  to  tin*  Oiigress  an  I ri  fcrrol  t"  during  t Tii-* 
hearing  nrc  not  llmil. 

I lowevor,  section  i (II)  refers  t<>  any  non-profit  organization  or  croup  which 
may  la*  ftirnicil  for  tin*  purpose  of  assisting  school  districts  in  implementing  an 
approved  desegregation  plan. 

Many  such  organizations,  both  national  and  local  in  seoi>e.  have  bad  great  prac- 
tical ex[*erieiioe  in  supitorting  ilte  desegregation  process.  If  an  organization, 
oilier  than  a local  educational  agency,  wanted  to  sismsor  a projett  f<>r  a *ehoid 
district  which  Is  designed  to  assist  desegregation  in  that  distret.  the  organiza- 
tion would  lie  eligible  to  apply  for  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Now,  would  this  include  community  <>r  civic  urbani- 
zations which  are  assisting  in  the  implementation  of  court  ordered 
IIIOW  approved  plans  of  desegregation  hut  are  doing  so  not  necessarily 
with  the  approval  or  consent  of  local  school  hoards  { 

Mr.  PociiNUKit.  1 think  that  that  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  determine.  I don’t  believe  that  the  legislation  precludes  it  or 
demands  it, either  one. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  a school  district  which 
qualified  for  this  assistance  and  you  had  a public  or  private  community 
or  civic  organization  which  was  carrying  on  a certain  campaign  and  ft 
became  clear  that  the  school  district  itself  was  kind  of  dragging  its 
feet  in  carrying  out  the  implementation,  1 gather  from  this  guideline 
that  the  Secretary  could  fund  this  community  or  civic  organization  to 
carry  on  this  activity. 

Mr.  IVrrixoKit.  Vos,  that  is  my  understanding  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  The  other  provision  in  (he  guideline  is  (<•).  sponsors 
of  projects. 

Mr.  Quit;.  The  guidelines  have  not  been  implemented,  since  this  i>  a 
draft. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  They  have  a caveat  here,  “these  draft  criteria  are 
being  considered  for  purposes  of  administering  the  sj>eci:t|  $if»o  mil- 
lion appropriation  mpiestcd  anti  arc  subject  to  change.  They  have  not 
yet  been  reviewed  bv  all  who  might  he  able  to  contribute  ideas  and 
useful  suggestions.  'I'hey  do  not  represent  the  same  criteria,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  that  may  lie.  developed  to  implement  the  Kmergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  If)70  or  similar  legislation  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress.” 

They  do  give  us  a pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  thinking  of  the  de- 
partment is. 

Mr.  Quit:,  Referring  to  them  as  guidelines  is  a hit  inaccurate  and  I 
think  it  is  well  that  you  mentioned  the  caveat  that  they  have  there. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  As  you  know,  I have  some  strong  feelings  about 
guidelines.  I like  to  try  to  see  how  the  legislation  we  pass  here  is  going 
to  be  implemented  and  that  is  why  l am  asking  Mr.  Pottinger  these 
questions. 

This  prbposod  guideline  also  provides:  “(e)  Sponsors  of  projects 
will  lie  expected  to  demonstrate  that  provision  has  lieen  made  for 
minority  groiipst  parents,  members  of  the  community,  and  others  at 
interest  to  participate  in  an  organized  way  in  the  development,  review, 
and  evaluation  of  the  project .” 

What  docs  that  mean? 
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Mr.  I’nriixniat.  I am  not  shiv,  Mr.  Cliainnan.  I think  to  give  you  a 
fully  accurate  answer.  1 would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  supple- 
ment the  reeordon  that  pattieular<|UesliOn. 

Let  me  add,  if  I may,  one  qualification  on  my  testimony.  That  is,  as 
Director  of  the  Oflire  for  Civil  Bights,  my  involvement  is  in  enforce- 
ment much  as  Mr.  Leonard’s  was  this  morning,  not  directly  in  the 
preparation  of  the  legislat  ion.  Where  title  VI  questions  are  concerned, 
obviously,  1 would  he  happy  to  respond. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Tin*  |irn|Hisctl  guillotines  salunitteil  to  flic  Congress  ami  referred  to  during  this 
hearing  are  not  final. 

However,  in  line  witli  proposed  guideline  2(e)  inetuinned  h,v  the  Chairman,  the 
intent  is  to  ensure  that  sponsors  of  projects,  sueli  as  loeal  educational  ngeneies, 
iH'rniit  eoniinmiit.v  representatives  to  |iartiripate  in  designing  and  reviewing  the 
projects.  Tills  could  tie  accomplished  through  the  apiKiintinent  of  bi-raelal  ad- 
visory committees. 

Mr.  1’ccixsKt.  Finally,  Mr.  Pot  ringer,  yon  heard  the  questions 
here  earlier.  I wonder  if  you  would  like  to,  for  the  record,  show  us 
what  in  your  judgment  is  the  relationship  between  the  additional  cost 
involved  in  bringing  about  integration  of  do  jure  segregated  schools. 
Why  is  this  legislation  necessary  and  what  will  it  do,  m your  judg- 
ment, that  existing  legislation  enivt  do? 

Mr.  Pottixukk.  1 would  appreciate  a chance  to  respond  to  that. 

A moment  ago,  I responded  to  the  delieieneies  of  title  I as  a mechan- 
ism for  accomplishing  this  objective.  1 mentioned  that,  under  that 
title  it  would  create  a much  greater  demand,  proportionate  demand, 
for  money  to  achieve  the  same  results  that  would  bo  created  under 
existing  legislation.  Ix't  me  supplement  that,  and  briefly,  by  pointing 
out  there  are  approximately  1(1,000  districts  in  this  country  subject  to 
funding  under  title  I of  which  about  1,000  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
segregating under  current  standards.  That  means  in  order  to  reach 
those  1,000  districts  it  would  he  necessary  under  title  T to  increase  the 
allocation  greatly  so  that  all  1(1,000  could*  participate  in  the  funding. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I suggested  on  our  projections  it  would  create  a 
demand  of  approximately  $t  billion  more. 

The.  next  reason  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  that,  as  Mr.  Dellenhack  pointed  out,  in  a very  short  period  of 
lime,  roughly  18  months,  there  has  been  tremendous  movement,  I 
think,  toward  desegregation  among  do  jure,  systems  and  those  are 
primarily  found  for  historical  reasons  in  the  South.  It  is  true  that 
many  people  are  concerned  about  it,  and  I might  say  both  black  and 
white  people  are  concerned  about  the  desegregation  process.  You  men- 
tioned Mr.  Bond  who  is  concerned  about  black  children  going  into 
white  schools  and  the  problems  there.  Those  problems  of  in-school 
segregation  and  desegregation  are  arising  now  only  because  it  is  now 
for  the  iirst  time  that  there  has  been  a massive  push. 

Obviously  in  schools,  forms  of  discrimination  were  a problem  in 
prior  years  Itccause  there  was  no  desegregation.  There  were  all-black 
schools  and  all-white  schools.  Now  that  there  is  a rise,  of  the  figures 
from  roughly  a percent  to  something  that  is  presently  unknown  hut 
we  hope  will  Ik»  m excess  of  90  percent  of  the  districts  desegregating, 
of  course  there  are  additional  problems,  hut  this  administration,  1 
think,  is  committed  to  deal  with  them  on  an  equitable  and  fair  basis. 
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I ra iso  t hat  ns  an  example  not  only  to  point  out  a response  to  the 
earlier  questions,  hut  also  to  respond  to  your  immediate  question. 

The  massive  number  of  problems  that  will  take  place  this  fall  and 
in  the  coming  months  in  the  South  are.  1 think,  not  comparable  to  the 
problems  that  we  lind  taking  place  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  problems  do  require,  if  I may,  funding  as  well  as  altitudinal 
development . 

Mr.  Qrn:.  If  some  of  those  school  districts  that  now  would  be 
eligible  for  money  under  this  program  had  l>cen  ineligible  for  title  I 
of  F.SKA  but  now  are  eligible  because  they  arc  following  the  court 
order,  that  will  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  money  is  allo- 
cated for  that  project.  Under  this  proposal  there  is  no  entitlement  to 
the  school  district  localise  of  the  immWr  of  minority  children,  as  in 
title  I there  is  an  entitlement  to  the  school  district  U'cause  of  the 
number  of  poor  kids  they  have.  So  if  the  $’200  per  child  is  now  avail- 
able to  the  school  district  for  the  first  time  this  fall  and  they  make 
application  for  ft  grant  under  this  program,  new  Federal  money  will 
he  taken  into  consideration  before  the  Secretary  determines  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  them? 

Mr.  Porrixmai.  That  is  a correct  statement. 

I might  add — in  answer  to  the  chairman’s  statement  a while  ago- 
that  this  legislation  we  are  now  talking  about  may  not  in  all  eases 
add  oil  to  existing  title  I funds  in  the  South.  We  nniy  lind  that  title  I 
funds  in  some  cases,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  reduced. 

I thought  you  mado  a statement  to  Mr.  Leonard  that  you  thought 
title  I funds  would  increase,  or  at  least  the  legislation  now  would  add 
onto  it.  But  that  is  not  what  we  expect. 

Mr.  P ccix ski.  Do  I understand  correctly  both  from  the  sponsor  of 
the  legislation,  Mr.  Quie,  nnd  from  you,  Mr*  Pot  finger,  that  if  a school 
that  has  disadvantaged  children  qualifies  for  title  I funds  and  applies 
for  them  and  receives  them,  that  whatever  it  gets  from  title  I funds 
will  lx?  deducted  from  whatever  money 

Mr.  Quik.  Xo,  we  are  talking  about,  those  school  districts  that  were 
ineligible  for  title  I funds  because  they  were  segregated. 

Xow,  they  are  available.  If  they  put  in  a hill  lor  total  compensatory 
education  under  this  bill  they  will  lx?  told  bv  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  that  you  utilize  your  new  funds  under  title  I for  compensa- 
tory education  and  what  additional  expenses  you  have  because  of  de- 
segregation will  be  Federal  funding. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  In  other  words,  you  are  saying  this  money  will  lx? 
put  on  top  of  the  title  I money  and  indeed  they  need  additional  money. 

Mr.  Pottixokr.  Yes,  sir;  but  with  the  very  important  caveat  that  the 
title  I money  could  lx?  greatly  reduced.  The  title  I funds  may  not  be 
exactly  what  they  would  Ordinarily  lie. 

Mr.  Quik.  Wliat  do  you  mean  greatly  reduced  ? 'There  is  entitlement, 
you  see,  under  title  1.  That  is  based  oii  a number  of  poor  children.  As 
long  as  they  devise  satisfactory  programs,  they  get  that  money. 

Mr.  Pottixokr.  What  I meant  to  say  was  the  number  of  children 
who  would  be  disadvantaged  and,  therefore,  subject  to  title  I pro- 
grams, would  itself  be  decreased  through  the  desegregation  process. 

Mr.  Quik.  That  is  based  on  the  1900  census.  'They  don't  have  enough 
welfare  kids. 


Mr.  Pucixski.  I think  wc  are  going  to  have  to  clarify  that  point  in 
greater  detail  because  I do  think  we  opened  up  a new  dement  of  discus- 
sion here. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

A question  lias  been  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  desegregation,  by  voluntary  |ilnn 
or  under  court  order,  on  the  amount  of  funds  available  under  Title  I of  ESEA. 
Three  ihjIiiLs  should  be  made.  School  districts  which  have  been  adjudged  as  out  of 
<‘oiii]iliauce  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  are  not  eligible  for  title  I assist- 
ance in  the  flsenl  year  next  following  a preliminary  or  Huai  adjudication  of  non- 
compliance.  Therefore,  school  districts  adjudged  out  of  compliance  with  title  VI 
can  only  restore  their  eligibility  for  Title  I funding  by  submitting  an  acceptable 
desegregation  plan. 

Second,  the  formula  by  which  the  entitlement  of  every  district  to  funds  under 
Title  I of  ESKA  has  been  s|ieelllcally  set  forth  in  the  statute  and  is  therefore 
unaffected  by  desegregation.  Third,  pursuant  to  $ 110.17,  Title  -IS,  OFR,  the  actual 
Title  I f units  which  are  received  by  the  school  district  could  be  reduced  as  a re- 
sult of  a plan  of  desegregation  if  (1)  the  number  of  eligible  attendance  areas 
which  can  be  funded  declines;  i.e.  socio-economic  isolation  declines,  (2)  as  a 
result,  the  number  of  project  areas  which  are  being  funded  declines  and  (3)  the 
school  system  fails  to  redesign  Its  title  I program  so  that  no  adjustment  Is  made 
iu  exiiendllures  |ier  project. 

It  Is  also  possible  but  unlikely  that  title  I funds  received  by  a school  district 
will  Increase  ns  a result  of  desegregation  because  of  an  increase  in  socio-economic 
isolation  accompanying  a decrease  In  racial  isolation ; e.g.  poor  whites  now  attend 
school  with  jioor  blacks  who  had  previously  attended  schools  with  the  in'. Idle  class 
blacks*. 

Mr.  drxxixos.  I not  iced  in  the  President's  message  he  said  that  there 
were  more  than  500  school  districts  in  the  North  which  are  presently 
negotiating  title  VI  plans.  Is  that  an  accurate  statement? 

Mr.  Pottixokh.  There  are  500  school  districts  in  the  North,  505, 
which  we  have  targeted  as  potential,  as  representing  potential  title  VI 
violations.  Now,  we  have  not  reached  all  505.  The  first  reason  simply 
being  a manpower  limitation  that  we  have.  We  have  actually  beguii 
reviews  of  about  50.  Put  there  are  505  which  are  targeted.  They  have, 
in  ellect,  the  way  the  target  is  designed,  one  or  more  minority  black 
schools  or  minority  Mexican-Amcrican  schools. 

Mr.  Jkxxixgs.  But  only  50  arc  under  actual  review  ? 

Mr.  PoTTixoKit.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  It  would  occur  to  me,  then — wo  have  had  some  sharp 
statements  about  the  windfall  and  reparation  and  various  other  state- 
ments about  what  all  this  iueans  to  the  South,  but  it  would  occur  to  me, 
what  you  are  saying  now  is  if  bv  the  time  this  legislation  becomes 
available  or  the  §150  million,  if  these  505  school  districts  now  under 
negotiation  come  into  the  fold,  this  would  certainly  change  that  for- 
mula substantially  for  the  South,  wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  PoTrtxoKit.  TiCt  me  say  it  is  50  school  districts  presently  subject 
to  review.  There  arc  505  targeted. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  These  505  can  come  in  quickly  on  their  own  and  sub- 
mit a plan  acceptable  to  IltiW  and  they  would  then  be  double  counted  ? 

Mr.Porrixor.il.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Couldn't  that  then  spread  this  $150  million  more 
evenly  around  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Pomxor.n.  It  seems  to  me  it  would.  I see  no  alternative  unless 
there  are  further  appropriations. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  We  are  saying  here  we  don’t  think  these  southern 
districts  ought  to  start  counting  their  money  too  soon. 

Mr.  PoTTixurn.  One  final  point.  Categories  2 and  3,  I should  em- 
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phasize,  would  in  fact  reach  the  same  people  and  the  same  districts  that 
you  have  been  referring  to  in  the  northern  cities.  Mr.  Chairman.  That 
Is  to  say  that,  wholly  aside  from  title  VI  and  court -ordered  districts, 
those  second  two  categories  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  delegate 
funds  to  those  districts  in  order  to  clenl  with  many  of  the  same  racial 
problems  wo  are  talking  about,  hero  today  that  exist  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Pot  linger,  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

I am  sorry  wc  have  to  run,  but  I thank  you  for  being  here.  You  have 
l>cen  very  helpful  to  ns  this  morning. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 

(Whereupon,  as  12:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  June  18, 1970.) 
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The  subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  recess  at  10:10  a. in.,  in  room 
2257,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Homan  ('.  Pucinski  ( chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Pucinski,  Meeds,  Hell,  Quie,  and  Dellen- 
back. 

StalTmemberspre.sent : John  F.  Jennings,  counsel ; Alexandra  Kisla. 
clerk;  and  Robert.  C.  Andringa,  minority  professional  stall'  assistant. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  George 
Fischer,  the  president  of  the  National  Education  Association,  who 
will  be  our  first  witness. 

Mr.  Fischer  has  another  meeting,  I believe,  at  1 1 o'clock.  So,  we  will 
try  to  get  you  out  as  soon  as  we  caii. 

I might  say  1 just  met  your  charming  successor,  and  I think  things 
are  looking  up  in  the  NEA. 

Mr.  Fisciikk.  A vast  improvement.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Fischer,  you  arc  here  today  to  testify  on  II. R. 
178-16,  the  President's  emergency  school  aid  bill.  \Ve  have  your  state- 
ment over  here.  It  is  a brief  statement,  so  why  don't  you  just  read  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  FISCHER,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 

TION  ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  STANLEY  McFARLAND, 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  OFFICE  OF  LEGISLATION  AND  FEDERAL 

RELATIONS,  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Fischer.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  me  this  morning  is 
Mr.  Stanley  McFarland  from  our  legislation  and  Federal  relations 
otlice,  who  will  help  me  answer  any  of  the  technical,  difficult  questions 
that  I cannot  handle. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memliers  of  the  committee,  l am  George  I). 
Fischer,  president  of  the  National  Education  Association  which  now 
has  a membership  of  1,100,000  educators.  When  we  add  our  local  and 
State  affiliates  to  that  number,  we  have  *2  million  members.  We  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  express  our  views  on  H.R.  17810.  the  admin- 
istration’s proposed  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970. 

The  NEA  is  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  integration  of  the 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  AVe  have  been  disturbed  at  the  re- 
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grcssion  in  this  area  which  has  so  far  characterized  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. We  hope  that  the  promised  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  is 
evidence,  of  a reversal  of  the  Nixon  record  in  this  matter,  so  clearly 
dcserilied  by  Peter  Gall,  formerly  with  the  II KW  Civil  Rights  Oflice, 
in  a recent  article  in  the  Washington  Monthly: 

From  almost  11s  first  inontli.  the  Nixon  administration  began  lo  nibble  away 
at  our  nrogram.  First,  the  desegregation  guidelines  were  weakened  in  a joint 
IlKW-.Justice  .statement  drafted  primarily  at  the  White  House.  Then  several 
srliool  districts  got  favored  treatment  that  violated  all  the  standards  that  had 
been  maintained  until  then.  Then  Secretary  Finch  sent  a letter  to  Hie  Fifth 
Circuit  Conn  of  A|i|K'itls,  asking  for  a delay  for  IMJ  .Mississippi  school  districts, 
in  wlmt  then  anjieared  to  be  (and  was  later  held  to  lie)  direct  conflict  xvit ti  rid- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Court.  Finally,  the  administration  adopted  the  code  words 
"busing"  and  “neighborhood  schools''  as  the  delinition  of  wlmt  school  desegre- 
gation was  all  nhont,  abandoning  the  contention  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Congress, 
and  the  previous  administration,  Hint  Hie  issue  was  equal  educational  opitorfnn- 
ily  under  a very  explicit  law  . . . 

Tho  firing  last  week  of  Commissioner  of  Education  .James  K.  Allen, 
virtually  the  only  voice  in  (lie  Nixon  Administration  expressing  deep 
eommif ment  to  the  cause  of  integration,  is  the  latest  event  in  this 
scmienco  of  negative  actions. 

Wo  are  heartened  by  the  fact  that  the  administration  is  now  pro- 
posing legislation  to  advance  desegregation  and  hope  the  action  will 
match  the  rhetoric  this  time. 

While  in  sympathy  with  the  objcclivc  of  II. It.  1784C,  we  have  several 
comments  about  the  bill  which  we  advance  for  the  committee’s  con- 
sideration: 

1.  We.  question  the  advisability  of  allotting .two-thiftls  of  the  appro- 
priation to  (he  States,  with  the.  Secretary  of  HEW  retaining  one-third 
of  the  funds  to  use  whore  and  as  lie  sees  lit.  The  first -year  authorization 
would  reserve  $150  million  of  the  $500  million  for  HEW.  Wo  repeat 
our  often  stated  comment  before  this  committee  that  we  do  not  believe 
all  wisdom  lies  in  Washington.  'We  are  aware  of  IIEAV's  penchant  for 
contracting  with  profit  making  corporations  who  will  do  almost  any- 
thing for  a profit.  We  reject  the  idea  that  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies  cannot  handle  programs  effectively.  We  urge  that  the  one- 
third  reserve  for  the  .Secretary  of  HEW  lie  eliminated  and  that  all 
funds  lie  committed  to  the  States. 

•2.  AAV  are  aware  that  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  approval  of  dis- 
trict projects  by  its  State  education  agencies  and  that  the  allotted 
funds  are  to  1k>  distributed  directly  by  HEAAr  to  local  districts  within 
a State.  Such  a policy  is  practical  in  this  situation. 

:t.  As  indicated  above,  we  strongly  object  to  granting  IIEW  author- 
ity to  contract,  with  profit  making  agencies  to  carry  on  activities  which 
are  the  legal  prerogative  of  public  agencies.  AAV  do  not  object,  to  grants 
or  contracts  with  nonprofit  organizations  per  se,  since  it.  is  easy  to 
imagine  situations  where  only  a nonprofit,  independent  agency  can 
function  in  the  field  of  integrated  education  in  the  face  of  negative 
attitudes  of  official,  legally  responsible  public  agencies.  Hut  we  sec 
no  possible  reason  why  any  corporation  or  person  should  profit 
financially  from  a program  aimed  at  alleviating  injustice. 

I.  Tho  hill,  and  the  accompanying  publicity,  refer  to  de  facto  segre- 
gation which  exists  in  some  major  cities.  However,  the  hill,  weighted 
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as  it  is  to  do  juiv  segregated  systems,  holds  nut  more  promise  than 
the.  formula  fulfills.  We  believe  it  engenders  false  hopes  which  cannot 
he  realized  under  the  formula  and  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  money  involved  for  do  facto  situations.  There  appeals  to  he  no 
method  of  assisting  a city  system  which  seeks  to  eliminate  racial  im- 
balances through  district  reorganization. 

i*.  We  feel  that  the  formula  us  outlined  in  the  hill  i-eoms  to  reward 
school  districts  which  have  resisted  integration  at  every  possible  point 
to  date.  The  bill  speaks  specifically  to  districts  which  ’are  under  court 
order.  What  about  assisting  those  many  school  districts  which  acted 
in  good  faith,  without  the  necessity  of  court  orders  or  HKW  investi- 
gation l Are  they  to  receive  no  assistance  ? The  philosophy  of  reward- 
ing those  who  ivsist  is  one  which  troubles  us.  We  recognize  that  the 
objective  is  to  assist  children  who  by  geographical  accident  live  in 
districts  where  officials  are  not  acting  in  good  faith.  We  wish  that 
legislation  could  bo  enacted  which  would  provide  for  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  public  officials — school  boards,  mayors,  Gov- 
ernors— who  thwart  the  law  of  the  land.  We  feel  that  present  laws 
which  permit  cutting  off  of  Federal  funds  result  in  punishing  inno- 
cent children  for  the  delinquency  of  adults. 

6.  In  keeping  with  the  above  we  believe  the  law  should  provide 
that  school  districts  which  transfer,  lease, or  sell  public  school  property 
to  private  groups  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  racially  segregated 
schools  shall  not.  participate  in  the.  provisions  of  II. R.  1781(1.  In  addi- 
tion, safeguards  preventing  use  of  Federal  funds  to  supplant  local 
and  State  funds  where  desegregation  occurs  should  he  written  in  the 
bill.  Furthermore,  districts  which  refuse  other  Federal  funds  l>ccau-c 
of  the  cutoff  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  of  1061  should  not 
bo  permitted  to  receive  funds  under  this  act. 

f.  Wo  believe  that  if  a school  district's  plan  for  integration  in- 
cludes some  expenditures  for  pupil  transportation,  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  this  purpose  should  bo  permitted — but  should  not  be  re 
quired.  Xo  Federal  officer  or  agency  should  he  permitted  to  require 
pupil  transportation  as  a condition  to  receiving  funds  if,  in  the  judg- 
ment. of  the  local  district,  such  transportation  is  impractical  or 
inefficient. 

8.  We  believe  that  funds  for  school  construction  are  essential,  par- 
ticularly in  do  facto  segregation  situations.  We  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  practical  to  attempt-  to  patch  up  a faulty  system  without  pro- 
vision of  substantial  funds  for  necessary  facilities. 

0.  We  wonder  why  the  objectives  of  U.R.  17816  cannot  he  accom 
(dished  through  existing  legislation,  such  as  title  I of  KSEA  and 
title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act — plus  a substantially  funded  school 
construction  bill. 

10.  We  repeat  that  the  best  basic  answer  to  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  the  enactment  of  general  Federal  aid  to  education,  providing 
at  least  80  percent  or  one-third  of  the  cost  of  education  from  the 
Federal  Government^  with  the  provision  that  any  school  receiving 
Federal  aid  must  be  in  compliance  with  the.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1061. 

We  thank  the  subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
views  and  stand  ready  to  be  of  ail  possible  assistance  to  the  subcom- 
mittee in  its  delibcrat ions. 
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Mr.  IVnxsKi.  'I'linnk  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fischer.  V'>nr  concern 
about  giving  the  Sec  i-et  ary  one-third  of  these  funds  lias  been  of  con- 
••(•rii  fo  soiik*  members  of  this  committee.  AVhcn  llio  Secret  ary  would 
gel  Hip  full  $1  billion,  that  would  moan  t lint  he  would  have  some 
$:}:50  million  to  just  dispense  at  will  within  his  own  concepts  and 
standards  and  one  of  the.  things  that  disturbs  me  almut  this  legis- 
lation is  that  it.  is  forever.  A\fe  have  learned  a long  time  ago  that  you 
do  not  kill  Santa  dans  in  Washington.  AVe  are  trying  to  get  the 
impact  bill  restructured  so  that  we  can  make  that  more  equitable. 
Kverybody  agrees  that  the  impact  bill  is  most  inequitable  but  nobody 
seems  to  lie  able  to  do  anything1  about  it,  simply  because  nobody 
wants  to  give  up  any  funds  they  get  out  of  this  hill, 

AVhat  1 am  concerned  about  is  that  this  legislation,  while  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  only  for  2 years,  I think  any  reasonable  person  who 
lias  seen  anything  of  the  situation  in  Washington  over  the  years 
knows  that  this  is  forever.  Once  you  pass  this  concept,  once  you 
establish  this  concept,  you  can  he  reasonably  certain  that  it  is  going 
to  be  around  for  many,  many  years  to  come.  So,  T think  you  are 
right  in  voicing  the  concern  that  this  ought  to  be  based  on  some 
predictable  formula  where  a school  district,  a school  lioard,  or  a Stale 
would  have  some  idea  of  what  sort  of  money  thtty  can  expect  to  make 
some  long-range  plans. 

Tt  seems  to  me  that  the  provision  in  this  hill  now  is  a kind  of  an 
ad  lioc  operation.  I was  wondering  if  you  think  that  school  superin- 
tendents can  run  school  systems  and  address  themselves  to  integra- 
I ion  and  all  the  other  problems  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Fiscinat.  AArell,  as  we  have  said  here,  this  begins  to  violate  the 
concept  of  Federal  money  without  Federal  control.  As  the  opponents 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  have  always  pointed  out,  if  we  are  not 
careful,  the  next  thing  we  wilt  have  is  a U.S.  school  system  run  out 
of  Washington.  When  you  liogin  to  give  the  Secretary  a third  of  the 
money,  you  are  giving  him  a third  of  the  voice  and  the  power  and 
1 think  this  is  a danger. 

I actually' think  that  in  the  good  school  systems  which  are  in  com- 
pliance ami  arc  acting  in  good  faith  with  respect  to  desegregation 
guidelines,  probably  the  money  given  to  them  will  he  used  hotter. 
I still  believe  that  the  host  scrutinized  dollar  of  any  public  expendi- 
ture is  the  education  dollar.  Tt  is  carefully  watched  by  the  local  school 
boards  in  local  public  schools.  Wo  would  prefer  to  see  something  that 
moved  flint  money  out  to  the  locals  without  any  control  or  very  little 
control  here. 

Mr.  Pitoixski.  You  say,  though,  in  your  point  2 that  you  would 
support  tho  concept  of  tfie  Secretary  allotting  the  funds  directly  to 
flic  school  district,  bypassing  the  State.  I wonder  if  we  really  under- 
stand the  formula  here. 

As  I understand  the  formula  in  this  hill,  you  would  count  the  mi- 
nority children  in  a State,  then  you  would  count  them  again  if  they 
are  iii  a school  district  under  a court  order  against  de  jure  segrega- 
tion, count  them  twice.  You  would  ascertain  the  State’s  entitlement 
under  that  formula,  but  tho  Secretary  hero  in  AAbishington  would 
continue  to  dispense  the  money  even  after  you  have  established  a 
State  formula. 
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Tin*  distribution  of  that  formula  would  U*  from  Washington,  mi 
that  really  what  wo  arc  saying  hero  is  t hat  the  Secretary  would  have 
a billion  dollars  to  dispense  instead  of  only  a third.  Tfie  formula  is 
the — the  allocation  of  the  formula  is  just  tor  his  guidance.  to  a^  er 
tain  what  a State  is  entitled  to,  but  the  Secretary  here  would  decide 
how  that  money  is  going  to  bo  spent  within  that  State. 

I was  wondering  if  you  people  are  aware  of  this. 

Mr.  Fisciikr.  We  arc  aware  of  it.  We  aiv  really  not  in  favor  of 
this-.  However,  it  seems  practical  in  this  situation'  the  wav  tin*  hill 
is  written.  Wo  have  said  we  object  to  a third  being  held  here,  so 
this  is  the  only  way  it  would  work. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Yes,  but— 

Mr.  Fisciikr.  Over  in  No.  5,  you  see,  we  direct  our  remarks  toward 
the  formula  where  it  rewards  the  districts  that  have  resisted.  Wo  arc 
against  that. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me  nhout  this  formula,  and 
it  is  had  in  many  ways,  is  that  after  you  have  ascertained  what  a 
State’s  allotment  would  he,  no  school  district  in  that  State  is  assured 
of  any  funds  or  no  school  district  in  that  State  lias  any  idea  what 
it  would  get. 

Now,  a school  district  may  have  *20  percent  of  tin*  minority  children 
in  that  State  and  it  may  have  20  percent  children  under  do  jure  court 
order,  hut  there  is  no  assurance  in  this  legislation  that  that  particular 
school  district  would  get  one  penny  from  the  Secret ary- 

Alr.  Fisciikr.  No.  There  would  have  to  he- 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Even  though  the  children  in  that  district  have  been 
counted  toward  the  allocation  formula.  And  that  is  what  disturbs  me 
about  this  legislation  among  other  things. 

Air.  Fisciikr.  Well,  it  should  be  amended  to  provide  an  appeal  pro- 
cedure for  these  districts. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Aly  final  question  I want  to  ask  von,  Do  you  think  we 
ought  to  have  an  advisory  council  in  this  hill  which  would  U-  repre- 
sentative of  pconlo  close  to  the  problem  so  that  there  could  be  some 
sort  of  surveillance  or  at  least  some  sort  of  recourse  to  the 
dispensing 

Mr.  Fisciikr.  I f they  are  educators. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Dispensing  of  this  huge  sum  of  money  rather  than 
leaving  it  strictly  within  the,  administrator’s  judgment  ? 

Air.. Fisciikr.  Yes ; particularly  if  they  arc  educators,  because  they 
deal  with  the  problem  dally  and  know. 

Wo  do  not  really  think  that  this  is  good  legislation.  I come  hack  to 
No.  10.  We  think  a general  aid  bill  is  far  superior  to  the  one  we  arc 
discussing.  The  real  answer  is  a general  aid  hill  providing  alxmt  a 
third  of  the  cost  of  education  in  tins  country  from  the  Federal  level. 
This  is  some  sort  of  a stopgap  that  the  President  has  proposed  and 
these  are  our  comments  on  it. 

ATr.  Pucixski.  Well,  I am  trying  to  ho  as  objective  as  I possibly  can 
on  this  bill.  It  is  before  the  committee  and  we  certainly  want  to  give 
you  every  degree  of  fair  and  impartial  consideration,  Imt  I must  say 
the  more  T look  at  this  bill,  the  more  T am  persuaded  by  the  argument 
made  by  onr  colleague,  Afr.  Ford,  Hill  Ford  from  Afiebigan,  who  the 
other  day  said  this  looks  more  and  more  like  a reparations  bill  to  the 
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Southern  districts  that  have  been  forced  by  law  to  do  certain  things 
they  should  have  clone  a long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Fisemat.  We  raise  that  j>oint,  too.  There  are  a lot  of  dangers  in 
this  bill.  You  see,  the  whole  philosophy  of  money  being  directed  to  the 
schools  could  change  with  successive  Secretaries  or  successive  adminis- 
trations. We  have  already  seen  enough  change  to  date  in  that  to 
frighten  us. 

Mr.  McFaiu.ano.  Wo  have  not  seen  any  breakout  on  distribution  by 
.States.  I understand  there,  is  one  available,  comparing  the  breakout, 
of  the  distribution  of  funds  under  this  bill  to  states.  I would  like 
to  raise  a question  of  how  they  compare  with  the.  present  breakout  of 
distribution  of  funds  under,  say,  title  I.  I think  tliis  would  be  a very 
interesting  thing  to  see. 

Mr.  Pia  i.vsKi.  Wo  do  not  have  a comparison  but  we  do  have  a 
breakdown  on  the  distribution  of  the  first.  $150  million  that  is  now 
working  its  way  through  the  other  body,  and  then  the  $500  million, 
but  even  that  breakdown  is  subject  to*  serious  change  because  Mr. 
Leonard,  the  assistant  IT.S.  attorney  in  charge  of  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment, testified  yesterday  and  brought  in  some  new  dimensions  that 
in  my  judgment,  would  seriously  alter  tho  anticipated  distribution 
of  these  funds. 

I "nder  his  interpretation,  a substantially  larger  number  of  Northern 
States  conceivably  could  qualify  that  apparently  have  not  been 
counted  in  in  the  original  breakdown. 

Mr.  McFaiu.axo.  Well,  it  is  very  open.  In  several  places  in  the  bill 
guidelines  are  referred  to.  Actually,  in  some  ways  this  would  be  a 
legislative  blank  check. 

Mr.  iVriNSKi.  Well,  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Perkins, 
made  an  observation  the  first  day  of  hearings  on  this  bill  that  he  was 
at  a loss  to  see  what  this  measure  would  permit  a local  dUtrict  to  do 
that  that  very  same  local  school  district  could  not  do  under  title  I. 
Now,  Mr.  .Ferris  Leonard  said  yesterday  and  Mr.  Pottinger,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  title  VI  enforcement,  they  both  conceded  that  in  the 
course  of  integrating  t hese  dc  jure  segregated  schools, youngsters  from 
disadvantaged  families  will  be  moving  into  schools  that  heretofore 
had  never  had  such  youngsters  and  there  is  going  to  be  some  title  I 
money  following  those  youngsters  into  those  schools. 

Now,  the.  question  we  wanted  to  know  is  whether  or  not  these  par- 
i ienlar  schools  will  got  a double  shot  or  really  a triple  shot  of  Federal 
help,  one  out  of  title  I,  one  out  of  the  fact  lhat  they  are  a minority, 
ami,  three,  the  fact  that  they  are  under  do  jiirc  court  order.  And  Mr. 
lA'onard  said  yesterday  that  whatever  money  flows  into  this  school  by 
virtue  of  a new  entitlement  to  title  I would  be  deducted  front  their 
allocation. 

Wclj,  now,  if  that  is  true,  if  I understand  him  correctly 

Mr.  lint,!..  You  must  have  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  PirciNSKi.  If  F understood  him  correctly,  this  would  change  the 
balance,  and  so  when— and  there  was  some  question — Mr.  Bell  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  that  there  was  some  question  and  we  finally  agreed 
that  tliey  would  all  take  another  look  at  this  whole  thing  because  I 

do  not  tfilnk  they  were  quito  sure 

Mr.  Bki.i..  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield?  I think  there  ’ 
was  some  mistake  in  your  interpretation  of  tho  answer. 
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Mr.  PrcixsKi.  What  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Hki.i..  Lot  mo  finish.  I specifically  a>kod  Mr.  Finch  that  question 
when  he  was  testifying  and  his  answer  was  no:  there  will  he  no  de- 
ductions as  a result  of  this. 

Mr.  PrriNSKt.  In  other  words,  then,  you  are  saving  that  a -ehool 
whioh  heretofore  had  not  had  disadvantaged  ehildren  and  now  gets 
disadvantaged  ehildren  will  get,  (<r)  henelits  under  title  I entitle- 
ment, (It)  Ixmcfits  under  the  minority  formula  in  thi-  hill  and  (c)  en- 
titlement under  the  double  counting  as  youngsters  attending  a de  jure 
segregated  school. 

The  question  that  any  citizen  in  this  country  has  a right  to  ask.  how- 
much  money  do  you  want  to  pour  into  this  school  .-imply  lava  use  you 
are  dragging  in  by  l>oth  feed  to  do  something  they  should  have  lioen 
doing  legally  a long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Hki.i."  Mr.  Chairman,  you  yielded  to  me  a minute  ago. 

Mr.  PrciNsm.  1 want  you  to  answer  it  because  you  are  now  saying 
we  ai-c  going  to  triple  count. 

Mr.  Bki.i..  I am  saying  we  arc  going  to  double  count. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Hut  you  are  saying 

Mr.  Hki.i..  Do  I have  the  floor  to  ask  questions? 

Mr.  Pl'Cixski.  You  arc  saying,  though,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
title  T money  and  this  monev  in  the  same  school.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hki.i..'  Yes.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Pucixrki.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hki.i..  Mr.  Fischer,  your  statement  sounds  like  a very  partisan 
Democratic  statement,  if  I* might  say  so.  For  example,  yon  say  in  the 
first  of  it: 

Wo  have  boon  disturbed  at  the  regression  in  this  area  which  so  far  lias  char- 
acterized iho  Nixon  administration.  We  Iiojie  that  the  proixised  Kmergeiicy 
School  Aid  Act  is  evidence  of  a reversal  of  the  Nixon  record  in  t his  matter,  so 
clearly  described  by  Peter  Gall, 

and  so  forth. 

You  start  out  by  stating  that  the  Nixon  administration  lias  regressed 
in  tho  area  of  civil  rights;  a lot  of  people  might  argue  on  that  |>oint 
in  tho  area  of  desegregation  of  tho  school  system.  Did  you  perchance 
seo  tlie  Attorney  General’s  statement  yesterday  in  which  he  found  that 
prior  to  the  1969-70  school  year,  only  5.2  percent  or  101,000  of  the 
Negro  students  in  the  11  States  attended  unitary  or  desegregated 
school  systems?  That  is  1909-70.  “Significant  changes  will  occur  by  the 
next  scliool  year.  At  tho  present  time,  there  arc  in  effect  court  orders 
or  1 1 IOW-approved  voluntary  plans  which  will  mean  that  by  the  1970- 
71  school  year,  58.9  percent  or  1.8  million  Negro  students  will  lv 
attending  'desegregated  systems.  These  plans  are  in  order  and  are 
moving  ahead.” 

Now,  that  does  not  sound  like  an  administration  that  is  going  back- 
ward in  the  area  of  segregation,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Fisciikk.  I hope  the  Attorney  General  is  correct  and  this  will 
happen. 

Air.  Hki.i,.  This  is  factual,  58.9  percent. 

. Mr.  Fisciikk.  I testified  in  the  Senate  the  day  before  yesterday. 
As  you  know,  we  have  had  large  teams  in  the  South  at  our  expense. 
The'ro  were  27  people  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  investigating  the 
truth  of  what  is  happening  down  there.  I would  refer  you  to  that 
testimony. 
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Mr.  Hi :i.l.  Yes. 

Mr.  IVcixski.  If  it  is a^iwahle.  tlio  reports  of  (ho  N 10 A (ask  forces 
on  school  , wfrrcrration,  the  NIC  A (ask  jriotij)  ill  Mississippi,  Janu- 
ary 13  to  23,  H)7o,  and  (ho  (ask  jrroup  in  Louisiana,  February  IS  to  22, 
lllYo,  will  ho  put  in  the  record  at  (his  point. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow :) 

f.  PiaxiMix.Uiv  Fact-Finding  Dfpokt  or  XKA  Staff  Tkam  on  School 
Dkskghkgatmn  in  Mississippi 

Problems  of  major  proj>ortion.s  have  emerged  In  the  school  systems  of  the 
South  as  a result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  order  for  unitary  school  systems  hy 
Fehrnary  1.  1U70,  These  problems  are  particularly  severe  In  Mississippi  ami 
Ivoufslaua.  The  focal  point  of  massive  trouble  at  the  present  time  is  in  Mississippi. 

Having  received  an  action  request  from  the  XKA-I’K&H  Commission  fol- 
lowed by  a request  from  the  Mississippi  Teachers  Association,  the  XKA  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  January  0.  1070,  asked  the  Executive  Secretary  to  send  a 
staff  team  to  Mississippi  to  collect  factual  information,  to  evaluate  current 
conditions,  and  to  recommend  a |>ositIve  course  of  action  that  the  XKA  could 
take  on  behalf  of  its  members  in  Mississippi  and  in  the  interests  of  public 
(ducat  ion. 

The  XKA  team  visited  schools  and  met  with  teachers,  principals,  school  officials 
and  other  citizens  In  27  of  the  districts  affected  hy  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  ami  another  two  dozen  districts  yet  to  he  desegregated  or  already  in 
progress.  Dally  briefings  and  discussions  with  State  anil  county  association 
leaders  broadened  the  team’s  understanding  of  Mississippi  school  desegregation 
problems.  The  team’s  Interviews  and  observations  during  its  two-week  investi- 
gation revealed  I lie  following  ns  the  major,  immediate  results  of  the  current 
accelerated  effort : 

Black  educators  are  being  dismissed,  demoted,  and  pressured  Into  resigning 
from  desegregating  school  systems,  to  he  replaced  hy  whites  who,  in  many 
instances,  are  less  qualified  by  preparation  and  experience  than  their  black 
colleagues. 

Many  white  |>a rents  are  abandoning  the  public  school  system  and  are  estab- 
lishing all-white  private  academics  in  order  to  avoid  sending  their  children  to 
integrated  schools;  accompanying  the  parents  in  their  exodus  are  significant 
numbers  of  white  administrators  and  teachers  who  are  either  leaving  education 
or  who  are  accepting  employment  in  the  private  academies. 

Baclally  segregated  classrooms  and  other  facilities  are  being  maintained  in 
the  newly  “desegregated  schools;”  the  desegregation  process  primarily  is  being 
carried  ont  on  terms  set  hy  whites  With  a consequent  submersion  of  the  group 
identity  mid  interests  of  the  Idack  community. 

These  were  t lie  throe  major  areas  of  concern  on  which  the  XKA  team  focused 
its  fact-finding  effort. 

This  preliminary  report  and  its  recommendations  are  motivated  by  the  fol- 
lowing basic  principles,  to  which  the  XKA  is  committed  : 

1.  The  rights  of  educators  whose  jobs  are  Jeopardized  by  the  desegregation 
of  public  schools  must  ho  protected. 

2.  The  establishment  of  private  schools  to  circumvent  the  integration  of 
public  schools  is  ethically  and  educationally  reprehensible. 

3.  XKA  resources  must  Ik*  made  available  to  assist  the  effort  In  local 
districts  to  bring  about  meaningful  integration. 

Displacement  of  black  educators 

In  tfiur»,  the  XKA  Task  Force  on  Teacher  Displacement  reported: 

“.  . . ‘white  schools’  are  viewed  as  having  no  place  for  Xegro  teachers.  As  a 
result,  when  Xegro  pupils  in  any  number  transfer  out  of  Xegro  schools,  Xegro 
teachers  become  surplus  and  lose  their  jobs.  It  matters  not  whether  they  are 
as  well  qualified  as.  or  oven  hotter  qualified  than,  other  teachers  In  the  school 
system  who  are  retained.  Xor  does  it  matter  whether  they  have  more  seniority. 
They  were  not  employed  as  teachers  for  the  school  system— as  the  law  would 
maintain— hut  as  teachers  for  Xegro  schools.” 1 


1 XKA-Plt&R  Commission.  Report  of  the  Task  Force  Survey  of  Teacher  Displacement  In 
Seventeen  States.  Washington,  D.C. : The  Commission.  December  1905.  p.  2$. 
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The  pattern  of  Mack  educator  di>plnc«u  cut-  which  has  bmg  a<  t • jrtii*ctnz«  d fh«* 
process  nf  school  desegregation  in  oilier  southern  and  border  >tat»>  is  clearly 
evident  In  the  desegregating  school  districts  of  Mississippi.  One  >u|>erintemlciit 
told  the  NIvA  Fact-Finders  that  under  the  desegregation  plan  for  his  district, 
13  hlacfc  teachers  would  have  to  lie  discharg'd.  When  asked  whether  this  would 
bo  difficult  to  do,  he  said,  no.  that  it  would  he  easy  ! 

The  team  discovered  several  techniques  similar  to  those  u<ed  hy  white  admin- 
istrators in  other  States  to  rid  newly  desegregated  schools  of  hlaek  teachers.  For 
example,  a Mack  teacher  nf  Knglish  in  one  district  was  as>iuncd  t<»  teai  h Fn  n»  h 
a language  she  neither  sjieaks  nor  writes.  'Jlie  teacher  o\j*n  ts  to  In*  di>mi"ed 
soon  for  “inability  to  perform  as  assigned." 

Some  desegregated  schools  visited  hy  team  members  have  oo-prinet|*als  one 
white,  one  black -- dint  the  hlaek  principal  serins  to  have  inferior  status.  Hla»  k 
administrators  in  other  systems  have  retained  their  title  of  priuci|*al  hut  since 
desegregation  have  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  a white  “su|x*rvi>ihg 
principal."  In  some  districts,  black  principals  have  I am  given  titles  such  a> 
“assistant  principal/’  with  undefined  res|*msibilities  and  no  apparent  authority. 
The  team  did  not  Hud  any  instances  where  Mack  principals  have  been  dl>mis>ed 
or  where  their  salaries  have  been  reduced.  Moreover*  the  apjKmjtmcnt  of  black 
and  white  co-principals  is,  on  the  surface,  an  improvement  over  the  earlier 
desegregation  practices  in  other  areas  of  the  South.  But  the  improvement  Is  only 
on  the  surface.  For  whatever  title  they  are  given,  the  consequences  of  desegre- 
gation for  black  principals  seem  to  lie  the  same:  greatly  reduced  authority  and 
professional  status,  low  visibility,  resimnsHdlities  that  are  cither  undefined  nr  of 
a clerical  or  menial  nature,  or  restricted  to  Mack  students  and  teachers. 

In  one  district,  a black  principal,  who  was  given  the  title  of  principal  in  a 
formerly  all-white  school,  is  rejiortedly  jierfonnlng  janitorial  duties.  In  another 
enmity,  the  white  principal  remains  In  his  former  nflice.  while  Ids  Mack  counter- 
part is  relegated  to  a small  room  lielifnd  the  school's  lavatory.  Team  members 
met  with  Hie  former  principal  of  a hlaek  high  school,  a relatively  new  building 
which  had  been  closed  when  the  system  desegregated;  hut  th‘  Mack  students 
and  principal  had  been  transferred  to  the  formerly  nil -white  school.  Tills  Mack 
former  principal  had  not  yet  lieen  able  to  find  out  what  his  new  title  or  duties 
were;  lie  had  been  given  a desk  in  an  alcove  of  the  main  office  that  had  to  be 
passed  hy  teachers  on  their  way  to  the  teacher's  lounge. 

A commonly  used  rationale  for  the  displacement  of  Mack  educators  is  fin* 
traditional  claim  that  they  have  had  Inferior  educational  training  and,  thus, 
are  not  “quallflcd”  for  the  desegregated  system.  However,  several  of  the  school 
leaders  |>oiiitod  out  that  frequently  tlu*  academic  and  ex|iericnee  credentials  of 
the  black  teachers  and  principals  In  their  counties  are  siijicrior  to  those  of  their 
white  colleagues.  One  white  principal  remarked  that  the  blacks’  record  may  look 
hotter  on  paper,  “but  that  doesn’t  prove  anything.” 

One  Negro  hand  director,  with  an  exceptional  record,  was  turned  down  when 
he  applied  for  a hand  directorship  at  a formerly  all-white  high  school.  Tin*  white 
school  administrator  flatly  declared  that  “the  time  was  not  right  for  a Mack  hand 
director.”  The  school  then  advertised  for  another  hand  director. 

The  State  has  no  tenure  law;  the  school  districts  lmvc  no  grievance  procedures. 
With  few  exceptions,  therefore,  the  black  eductors  are  without  defense  against 
the  most  blatant  kinds  of  mistreatment.  Those  few*  exceptions  are  In  the  dis- 
tricts where  black  educators  and  communities  have  joined  together  into  or- 
ganized protest  nclion,  such  as  boycotts.  For  example,  a group  of  Mack  educators 
organized  and  led  one  community  in  a protest  against  the  transfer  of  two  of  the 
most  highly  fpialifled  black  teachers  from  the  black  to  the  formerly  nil-white 
high  school.  As  a result  of  the  protest  action,  the  teachers  were  returned  to  the 
black  sch md.  In  another  community,  after  a series  of  throe  economic  boycotts, 
four  black  principals  wore  able  to  tell  a white  school  hoard  attorney  (who  was 
also  a state  legislator)  that  a projtoscd  “testing”  program  Included  in  the  dis- 
trict's desegregation  plans  would  he  unacceptable  to  the  black  community.  The 
hoard  hacked  down.  Some  of  the  black  teacher  leaders  interviewed  by  the  NBA 
team  stated  that  they  were  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of  economic  and  other 
kinds  of  reprisal  ns  a result  of  their  organizing  effort,  but  they  felt  that  they 
could  no  longer  resign  themselves  to  mistreatment : whatever  the  risk,  there  was 
no  acceptable  alternative  to  exercising  their  own  initiative  against  injustice.  In 
most  of  the  districts  where  Mack  Initiative  had  been  exercised  In  organized 
ways.  NKA  team  members  found  real  evidence  of  fair  play  and  good  faith.  In  a 
few  districts  Mraelnl  action  by  community  and  school  leaders  has  accomplished 
similar  results. 
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It  slmnlr]  also  lx*  rioted  that  the  emergence  of  htark  political  o rvra n i za t h>n  Is 
already  in  evidence  in  a number  of  Mississippi  localities;  the  mnjor  center  of 
Midi  organization,  of  course.  is  In  Fayette  whom  Charles  Kvers  is  Mayor.  In 
virtually  all  distrb  Is  train  mouthers  visited,  Marks  are  totally  without  reprosrnta- 
tion  on  school.  oounty,  and  municipal  governing  bodies.  But  Iti  some  of  the  areas 
with  law  Idack  iropiilntions,  It  can  he  seen  that  tdack  citizens  have  made  good 
u^o  of  the  provisions  of  the  1!MS5  Voting  Bights  Act.  The  development  of  idack 
polithal  dronuth  and  community  organization — although  not  yet  widely  up 
j.ircnt  was  one  of  the  few  encouraging  factors  that  could  ho  observed  by  NBA 
loam  members  in  the  current  Mississippi  situation. 

I’rirttfr  schools 

In  some  Mississippi  districts,  the  work  of  community  and  school  leaders 
oasing  the  transition  from  dual  to  unitary  school  systems.  In  other  communities, 
leaders  are  forecasting  the  end  of  puldie  schools  for  white  students.  Particularly 
In  the  heavily  black  counties  flail  also  In  those  with  50:50  and  00:10  white* 
black  rat  ins),  there  Is  a massive  exodus  of  white  students  to  hurriedly-established 
private  academies;  and  significant  numbers  of  the  white  educators,  also,  are 
fleeing  the  public  schools  for  the  all  wldte  sanctuary  of  these  private  academic's. 
It  is  predicted  that  In  some  parts  of  the  State,  few,  If  any,  white  students  will 
remain  hi  the  piddle  schools.  It  is  also  predicted  that  whites  will  move  to  other 
localities  within  the  State,  leaving  some  counties  almost  100  percent  black. 

Various  plans  are  Ireing  used  to  establish  the  private  schools.  Team  members 
learned  that  private  schools  are  feeing  set  up  in  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions, in  abandoned  public  schools;  ami  in  one  locality,  a former  factory  houses  the 
newly  i vfaldldted  private  academy.  In  another  community,  local  press  accounts 
detailed  the  procedures  whereby  a puldie  school  was  transformed  Into  a private 
academy:  The  public  school,  opened  In  1017,  was  declared  surplus  by  school  offi- 
cials hi  June  UK»0  and  sold  to  an  individual,  using  sealed  bids,  for  $1,500.  Team 
members  learned  that  the  purchaser,  In  turn,  sold  it  to  a private  group  for  $10. 
The  school,  o relatively  modern  and  well-built  facility,  is  now  privately  operated 
for  white  students  only  j former  public-school  buses,  also  declared  surplus  and  put 
up  for  bid.  have  lieen  obtained  and  are  now  being  used  to  transport  the  students 
to  tin*  school,  in  another  county,  n retired  district  superintendent  set  up  a private 
school ; in  still  another  district,  a local  judge  is  rosjronsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  private  school.  The  State  has  declared  It  legal  for  textbooks  and  school 
lunches  to  Ire  furnished  to  the  private  academies,  but  trnns|>ortation  must  be 
provided  by  the  white  citizens  themselves.  In  some  localities  “surplus*'  public 
school  furniture  has  been  sold  to  private  schools ; some  equipment  purchased  with 
title  I funds  disappeared  from  the  public  school  In  one  county. 

Devious  techniques  have  l>ceit  used  to  relieve  vdiite  citizens  of  the  financial 
burden  of  establishing  and  maintaining  private  schools.  One  of  the  most  inge- 
nious was  as  follows:  In  one  school  district,  testimony  revealed,  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  teachers  would  he  reassigned  to  integrated  schools  the  following 
week  and  that  they  would  have  only  one  week  to  accept  their  new  assignments  or 
quit.  No  appeal  from  the  assignment  was  |)ormltted.  However,  the  annual  con- 
tracts of  these  teachers  specified  t lie  schools  to  which  they  would  be  assigned  for 
the  year:  the  reassignment  constituted  a breach  of  contract.  Thus,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  the  school  board  might  be  obligated  to  continue  paying 
the  reassigned  teachers  who  refused  to  accept  the  transfers.  Press  reports  indi- 
cated that  the  Attorney  General  for  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  Issued  an  opinion 
that  teachers  who  are  Involuntarily  transferred  may  he  paid  through  the  end 
of  the  current  school  year.  The  teachers  would  then  be  free  to  teaoli  in  private 
schools;  and  the  remainder  of  their  year’s  salaries  from  the  public  school  would 
supplement  their  private  school  salaries.  This  ploy  would  permit  the  private 
school  to  operate  at  reduc  ed  cost,  at  least  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

The  NBA  team  members  were  cautioned  against  visiting  the  private  schools 
for  fear  of  difficulties  Involving  trespassing.  The  teams  attempted  to  go  through 
proper  channels  to  visit  some  of  the  private  schools  but  were  not  successful  in 
dialing  the  channels,  it  was  almost  Impossible  to  gather  information  concerning 
enrollments,  class  size.'.,  sources  of  books  ami  materials,  usage  of  unqualidcnl 
or  noii-ocrtifled  teachers  or  sources  of  income  for  these  private  institutions. 
Mississippi  seboM  t tenpin  said  they  thought  tuition  In  private  schools  will  amount 
to  about  $*50  a year.  They  generally  agreed  that  mo«t  Mississlppians  could  not 
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iiilirnl  to  pay  this  amount.  Smile  sclmol  j»c*>ple  wi*n«  predict  hi#  that  if  public 
schools  maintain  standards  significantly  above  those  of  Hit*  private  scIomos  white 
students  would  in  time  return  to  the  public  schools,  especially  at  the  high  school 
level  Uvause  of  the  high  cost  of  quality  programs.  Parents  would  siv  that 
children  remaining  in  the  public  schools  were  getting  just  as  gin*!  or  la  tter  edu- 
cation than  the  children  In  private  schools— and  without  tuition. 

School  accreditation  js  a serious  problem  in  Mississippi  during  this  desegrega- 
tion crisis.  Mississippi  is  Hie  only  state  where  the  professional  associations  ac- 
credit the  schools MKA  accredits  the  white  schools.  MTA  the  black.  I*>th  lining 
the  same  criteria.  If  the  two  groups  merge,  they  might  jointly  continue  to  ac- 
credit. However,  if  the  professional  associations  were  to  withhold  acemlitation 
from  the  private  schools,  a private  school  organization  would  probably  in- 
established  to  accredit  them.  A student  does  not  have  to  graduate  from  an  ac- 
credited school  to  qualifly  for  entrance  into  a Mississippi  college  or  university. 
Therefore,  with  or  without  accreditation  from  a I*ona  fide  accrediting  organiza- 
tion, the  white  private  school  graduate  could  begin  his  college  education  in 
Mississippi,  taking  ijerhnps  one  or  two  years  to  acquire  the  academic  creden- 
tials necessary  for  acceptance  by  the  college  or  university  of  his  choice  in 
another  state. 

The  lack  of  a mandatory  school  attendance  law  is  an  additional  factor  that 
militates  against  school  desegregation  efforts.  In  a number  of  districts  - r- 
Uctihtrly  those  with  high  percentages  of  black  imputation-  white  students  w hose 
parents  cannot  afford  private  school  tuition  are  simply  being  taken  out  of  school 
entirely  to  avoid  desegregation. 

It  should  be  not  Hi  further  that.  In  the  view  of  some  association  leaders,  the 
current  school  desegregation  crisis  Is  having  a markedly  adverse  effect  on  the 
prospects  for  merger  of  the  MKA  and  MTA.  More  s | Kid li rally,  some  parsons 
commented,  the  success  of  the  merger  proposal  is  seriously  endangered  by  the 
movement  of  so  many  white  teachers  Into  private  academics  and  by  Hie  attitudes 
of  some  whites  that  this  movement  so  clearly  conveys. 

I n tegra  t /on /de&cgrcga  t io  n 

There  Is  an  important  difference  between  desegregation  and  integration. 
Desegregation  refers  to  the  ending  of  segregation  ; i(  means  breaking  down  the  de 
jure  and  de  facto  barriers  to  the  physical  Juxtaposition  of  black  and  white.  With 
varying  degrees  of  compliance,  some  of  tlio  disirlcls  vjsibd  by  XKA  team  mem- 
bers are  desegregating.  Integration  refers  to  blacks  and  whites  coojK?ratlvely 
relating  to  each  other  as  equals.  The  XKA  team  members  saw  little  evidence 
of  Integration. 

In  some  localities,  as  noted  earlier,  community  groups  and  school  leaders 
are  working  coojiora lively  to  facilitate  orderly  desegregation.  In  one  city,  uni- 
versity and  community  groups  have  become  Involved  in  the  development  V»f  the 
area’s  desegregation  plan  and  have  sjDken  in  supimrt  of  the  public  schools. 
Team  members  attribute  the  good  community  climate  there  to  the  effort  of  the 
local  Human  Relations  Council  and  Hie  League  of  Women  Voters,  both  of  which 
have  heliKHl  organize  periodfe  community  meetings  for  black  and  white  citizens. 
Significantly,  the  community  leaders  emphasized  the  value  of  quality  public 
schools  in  attracting  Industry  to  the  area. 

In  other  communities,  hlraelal  committees  have  been  established  by  the  district 
school  boards  to  help  with  desegregation  problems;  there  was  testimony  to  Indi- 
cate. however,  that  the  black  members  of  those  committees,  far  from  giving  legi- 
timate representation  of  black  community  Interests,  have  lieon.  In  fact,  care- 
fully hand-picked  by  school  authorities  for  their  willingness  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  white  interests. 

The  Investigation  revealed  a variety  of  schemes  and  machinations  to  avoid 
Integration  or  desegregation.  Virtually  all  elementary  schools  have  maintained 
internal  segregation,  with  the  white  and  black  classes  retaining  their  former 
composition  and  teaching  personnel.  Black  and  white  students  cat  lunch  at 
separate  hours,  have  separate  recess  periods,  and  in  at  least  one  school,  use 
separate  libraries.  In  one  formerly  white  school,  black  and  while  students  sit 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  classroom.  The  rationale  for  mntnlninfng  segregated 
classrooms  in  one  district’s  “desegregated”  school  Is  as  follows:  Different  text- 
book editions  were  previously  used  in  the  black  and  white  schools  (older  editions 
in  the  black  schools  despite  the  traditional  claim  of  “separate  hut  equal" ): 
therefore,  the  black  and  white  students  are  not  at  the  same  preparation  lerel 
and  must  bo  grouped  accordingly 
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hi  another  school.  Ik^IIs  to  signal  class  changes  ring  at  different  times  for 
Mac  k and  white  students  so  Hint  even  walking  through  the  halls  is  segregated. 
The  white  teachers  and  pupils  in  one  “desegregated"  school  are  housed  in  two 
rooms  at  one  end  of  the  building.  The  two  white  teachers,  with  a total  of  six 
white  pupils  in  their  classrooms,  have  no  contact  with  the  hlack  principal.  Team 
members  visited  one  school  where  remarkable  desegregation  progress  was  plainly 
apparent ; they  soon  learned,  however,  that  HA  of  tlu»  50  white  children  were 
orphans,  having  thus  no  parents*  to  remove  them  from  a previously  all-Mack 
school. 

At  a supjmscrily  desegregated  high  school,  the  10  cheerleaders  are  white. 
When  one  black  co-ed  sought  to  become  a cheerleader,  she  was  told  to  come  hack 
after  she  had  raised  $M). 

One  .Mississippi  district  has  eliminated  racial  segregation  only  to  replace  it 
with  another  kind  of  segregation : all  the  male  students  are  housed  in  the  for- 
morely  nil-black  school ; the  female  students  attend  the  formerly  all-white  school. 

Since  desegregation,  team  members  were  told,  student  activities  have  been 
sharpy  curtailed  or  have  boon  organized  In  such  a way  as  to  ensure  the  exclu- 
sion of  black  students.  One  of  the  most  obvious— and  tragi* — consecpienees  of 
desegregation  for  the  transferred  black  student  is  the  forfeiture  of  Ids  own  sense 
of  school  spirit  and  group  identity.  Testimony,  and  the  team  members’  own 
observations,  indicated  that  trophies  and  other  recognizable  items  of  black  iden- 
tity from  the  closed  black  schools  are  not  transferred  along  with  the  black 
students  to  the  formorly-wldto  schools,  although  such  materials  could  easily  be 
transported.  A black  student  who  had  been  in  a predominantly  white  high  school 
for  three  years  commented  to  team  members  that  he  still  did  not  feel  that  this 
was  his  school. 

The  XKA  team  met  with  a number  of  school  lenders  who  expressed  the  view 
that,  for  letter  or  worse,  school  desegregation  was  Inevitable.  They  had  sharp 
criticism  for  the  failure  to  State  school  nml  governing  officials  to  assure  leader- 
ship In  efforts  to  preserve  the  public  schools  and  to  facilitate  compliance  with 
desegregation  laws  ami  standards.  Their  own  jobs  at  the  local  level,  they  said, 
would  be  made  easier  if  they  could  have  support  from  higher  governmental  levels. 
Despite  the  vacuum  of  official  leadership,  however,  there  are  some  hopeful  efforts 
toward  racial  harmony  at  the  State  level.  The  National  Congress  of  Colored 
1>T  A and  the  National  Congress  of  PTA  have  completed  plan9  for  merging  during 
the  summer  of  1f>70 ; plans  are  also  underway  for  merging  of  the  Mississippi 
white  and  black  state  PTA’s;  the  black  and  white  PTA  Councils  in  Jackson  are 
coo|»ora lively  developing  plans  for  merging.  These  state  and  local  leaders  are 
working  with  community  groups  to  dissuade  iwirents  from  withdrawing  their 
children  from  the  public  schools  and  in  developing  programs  and  activities  to 
prepare  for  unitary  school  systems. 

Within  local  school  districts,  XKA  team  members  could  find  little  evidence 
of  ]H>shlve  school  leadership  In  preparing  the  community,  the  students,  or  the 
teachers  for  the  experience  of  desegregation.  A glaring  deficiency  In  most  dis- 
tricts is  t lie  lack  of  Inservice  training  programs  to  orient  educators  to  working 
in  a desegregated  situation.  Jackson  (city)  has  ricvcloj>cd  and  Inservice  program 
in  complying  with  their  order. 

Thus,  while  XKA  team  memlK'rs  heard  from  school  official?  many  expressions 
of  concern  nliont  the  way  school  desegregation  is  going— the  lack  of  positive 
State  leadership,  the  proliferation  of  white  private  schools,  the  loss  to  the  public 
schools  of  white  professional  personnel— they  found  little  evidence  of  aggres- 
sive local  efforts  to  overcome  white  resistance  to  the  feared  social  change  of 
desegregation  or  to  deal  equitably  with  the  concerns  of  Mack  educators,  parents, 
and  students. 

coxci.rstox 

The  pattern  of  desegregation  that  the  XKA  Fact-Finding  Team  found  in  Mis- 
sissippi is  not  new;  it  Is  for  the  most  part,  simply  n repetition  of  the  patterns 
already  established  In  the  States  where  desegregation  has  proceeded  in  advance 
of  Mississippi. 

After  Its  own  eyewitness  experience  in  Mississippi,  the  team  Is  convinced  that 
the  tragic  impact  of  what  is  happening  to  black  educators,  students,  and  j»n  rents 
as  desegregation  proceeds  cannot  bo  fully  conveyed  by  this  report,  or  by  the  many 
other  retorts  that  have  recorded  the  same  or  similar  Injustices  in  other  areas. 
XKA  team  members  are  deeply  aware  that  no  Investigator*  is  its  own  excuse  for 
being:  unless  the  Investigation  report  is  able  to  stimulate  prompt  and  aggressive 
remedial  action,  then  the  fact-finding  effort  Itself  was  wasted. 
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Tlio  ton  in  concludes  this  preliminary  rcjiort.  therefore,  with  the  unseat  request 
for  nu  4'ffei'tive  X 10 A presence  in  Mississippi  and  submits  the  following  rc-oni- 
tucndatlons  ns  n imsic  guideline  for  n program  of  jMisitive  action  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  serve  the  critical  needs  of  its  members  in  this  state, 

ItKCOM  MENDATIONfi 

Tlu*  following  recotniueiidations  are  in  broad  < ategories.  recognizing  that  there 
are  some  things  the  NIC  A ean  and  must  do  directly  and  others  that  it  .an 
intiuenee  to  be  done. 

It  is  imperative  that  those  recommendations  requiring  direct  action  by  XKA 
l»e  implemented  at  once.  If  they  are  not,  implement ing  the  other  recommenda- 
tions will  have  little,  If  any,  Impact. 

NKA  ACTIONS 

Legal  and  legislative 

Provide  prompt  legal  assistance  to  educators  who  are  unfairly  dismissed,  de- 
moted or  assigned  because  of  desegregation  or  in  reprisal  for  exerting  leadership 
in  civil  rights  activities. 

Kilter  suits  in  any  district  where  XKA  can,  either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  groups,  such  as  tho  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Kami. 

Take  appropriate  legal  action  to  prevent  or  void  the  sale  or  transfer  of  public 
school  property  such  ns  buildings,  texts,  furniture  and  equipment  to  private 
segregated  schools  wltere  sufllclent  evidence  Is  available. 

Take  legal  action  against  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  its  officials  to  prevent 
State  support  of  private  segregated  schools  established  to  avoid  Integration, 

Take  legal  action  to  enjoin  the  operation  of  private  segregated  schools  estab- 
lished to  avoid  desegregation  of  the  public  schools. 

Encourage  and  support  efforts  lit  Mississippi  to  enact  a State  tenure  law  and 
to  establish  local  grievance  procedures. 

Encourage  and  support  efforts  in  Mississippi  to  enact  a State  negotiations  law. 

Encourage  and  support  efforts  in  Mississippi  io  enact  a state  eompulsqn 
attendauco  inw. 

Tlie  NKA  Legal  Section  prepare  a handbook  to  include  rights  of  teachers  to 
protest  unjust  action,  procedures  and  rules  of  hoard  elections,  etc.,  for  use  of 
Mississippi  educators. 

Organisational 

Establish  an  NBA  olilce  in  Jackson  to  assist  educators  throughout  tho  State 
by  informing  them  of  their  rights,  and  where  those  rights  have  been  violated, 
offering  legal  and  organizational  assistance. 

The  Jackson  staff  should  establish  contact  and  cooperate  with  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  state  which  might  assist  educators,  such  as  the  XAACP,  civil  rights 
organizations,  and  civic  organizations  which  support  desegregated  public  schools. 

Assist  educators  in  those  districts  not  how  under  court  order  hut  which  must 
desegregate  in  the  coming  months  so  that  some  of  the  problems  found  in  the  HO 
districts  now  under  court  order  may  be  avoided. 

Instruct  the  Professional  Ktliics  Committee  to  investigate  reports  of  violations 
of  tlie  Code  of  Ktliics  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Assign  a consultant  to  tlie  Southeast  Regional  Office  to  assist  educators  in 
human  relations  and  leadership  training. 

Develop  and  implement  under  tho  Division  of  Press,  Radio  and  TV  an  aggressive 
public  relations  program  within  and  outside  Mississippi  which  will  help  to  achieve 
orderly  school  desegregation. 

Assist  members  in  Mississippi  to  develop  and  implement  an  accreditation  system 
which  will  guarantee  that,  responsibility  for  control  of  accreditation  will  Is* 
borne  by  the  merged  association. 

Send  a letter  to  every  NEA  member  in  tlie  State  of  Mississippi  advising  them 
of  their  rights  and- responsibilities  in  the  current  educational  crisis. 

FEDERAL 

Request  a meeting  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  discuss  the  findings 
in  the  report  and  request  his  active  support  In  effecting  the  recommendations  in 
this  section. 

Make  tlie  report  available  to  HEW  and  Justice  and  request  that  each  determine 
if  investigation  and  action  by  them  is  required. 
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Apprise*  HEW  Secretary  Finch  of  XEA's  concern  that  some  of  t lie  approved 
doegre nation  plans  hi  .Mississippi  have  not  ami  will  not  effectively  implement 
desegregation.  Urge  the  Secretary  to  .select  interracial  consultant  teams  who  are 
Hearly  supiMiriive  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Revised  Guidelines  of  RIGA. 

l ake  a strong  public  |x>sition  and  lobby  Intensively  for  the  unquallilod  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1905,  emphasizing  the  need  to  retain  Section  5 of 
that  Act,  which  forbids  those  States  and  localities  that  have  been  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination in  this  area  in  the  past  from  instituting  any  new  voting  standards, 
quail  Heat  ions,  or  procedures,  without  prior  approval  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
or  the  I'.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Request  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  investigate  the  reportedly 
monopolistic  press  practices  of  newspapers,  and  of  radio  and  television  stations. 

( News  coverage  Is  unfair  and  incomplete.) 

Support  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  an  appropriation  of  $10 
million  to  assist  In  developing  inservico  education  programs  to  meed  the  challenge 
♦ >f  school  desegregation. 


RELATED  AND  LAY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Establish  an  Emergency  Committee  for  School  Integration  consisting  of 
prominent  national  leaders  from  education  and  all  segments  of  society. 

Urge  I >ES1\  NAAS1\  ami  A AS  A to  investigate  practices  and  to  take  appropriate 
action  against  those  administrators  who  are  guilty  of  unfair  treatment  to 
educators  and  children,  and  to  protect  those  who  arc  being  unfairly  treated. 

Establish  and  strengthen  ties  with  civil  rights  or  other  public  service  organiza- 
tions In  communities  and  seek  their  support  and  cooperation  In  legal  actions. 

Encourage  colleges,  universities  and  Industry  to  help  bring  about  Integration 
and  ixdtor  human  relations  In  their  communities. 

Urge  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Mississippi  State  l*TA\s  to  initiate  programs  designed  to  prepare  communities  for 
integration. 

Urge  Hie  National  School  Hoards  Association  to  consider  action  which  It  might 
take  or  program*  which  it  might  establish  to  provide  assistance  to  boards  of 
education. 

Request  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  to  take  a strong 
portion  with  regard  to  accreditation  standards  for  both  private  and  public 
schools. 

Request  the  American  Association  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
establish  a human  relations  activity  and  Implement  standards  with  regard  to 
the  accreditation  of  teacher  preparation  programs. 

Urge  the  national  boards  of  various  religious  denomination?  and  the  Natloital 
Council  of  Churches  to  investigate  and  to  Jake  steps  to. prevent  the  use  of  local 
churches  and  religious  centers  for  private,  segregated  education. 

Approaeli  Mississippi  industrial  leaders,  and  leaders  of  industries  considering 
moving  to  the  state  seeking  their  support  In  exerting  pressures  publicly  ami 
within  the  political  and  financial  communities  to  establish  quality  integrated 
public  schools  for  all  Mississippi  children. 

Encourage  all  lav  organizations  in  Mississippi  to  take  steps  toward  the  merger 
of  iho'C  organizations  and  offer  to  provide  information  on  NEA’s  experiences  In 
achieving  merger  of  its  atliliates. 

* * * * * * ♦ 

II.  Preliminary  Fact-Finding  Report  of  NBA  Task  Force  on  School 
Desegregation  in  Louisiana 

The  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  October  1909,  striking  down  the 
‘■allMeliberate*si>ced"  clause  of  its  historic  llroxcn  decision  of  1954,  has  brought 
n new  dimension  of  crisis  to  the  prolonged  ordeal  of  southern  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

A*  of  February  1970,  some  250  southern  school  districts  were  tinder  HEW 
citation  or  fund  cutoff  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  desegregation  require- 
ments of  the  1901  Civil  Rights  Act.1  Hundreds  more,  under  court-ordered  “free- 
dom-of -choice”  plans,  had  managed  to  achieve  no  more  than  token  desogrega- 


1 Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Status  of  Title  Vf  Compliance.  Inter- 
agency Report.  Kecorded  through  Feb.  12,  1070. 


I ion.  It  is  in  these  districts,  concent  rat«*d  most  heavily  in  the  states*  of  the  l*»i-n 
South,  that  the  problems  of  immediate  conversion  from  dual  to  unitary  systems 
of  public  education  are  most  complex  and  critical. 

Two  , States  where  the  desegregation  crisis  is  currently  most  severe  are  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana.  In  resjMuise  to  action  requests  from  the  XKA-PH&H  Com- 
mission  and  from  its  recognized  alllliatcs  in  tlm.*-  states,  the  XKA  has  dn-pafelu-d 
fact-finding  tennis  to  Mississippi  and  Isiuisiatia  to  coJh*ct  desegregation-related 
data,  to  assess  current  conditions,  ami  to  recommend  a jK.sitive  course  of  action 
by  which  NR  A can  protect  tile  rights  of  its  members  ami  assist  those  who  seek 
quality  education  for  nil  children.  The  Mississippi  Task  Force  study  was 
pleted  on  January  21.  15*70 : Its  findings,  released  on  February  18.  showed  that 
the  failure  of  local  and  state  oilleials  to  earry  out  the  intent  of  the  law  in 
desegregating  the  school  systems  of  this  state  is  having  a tragic  impact  on  Un- 
professional security  and  status  of  Idack  educators,  tin*  «*ducat5onal  welfare 
of  black  students,  and,  indeed,  on  the  entire  Idack  community,  which  in  most 
instances,  Is  neither  consult  ml  nor  fairly  considered  as  desegregation  plans 
are  curried  out. 

Tlie  Louisiana  study  was  conducted  from  February  in  through  22  H»70  I lur- 
ing Hint  week,  the  twenty  members  of  the  NR  A Task  Force,  grouped  into  two 
and  three-member  fact-lindlng  teams,  went  to  is  of  the  00  school  districts 
in  the  state,  visiting  schools  ami  meeting  with  educators,  school  oilleials,  and 
community  groups.  The  Task  Force  and  its  coordinating  staff  c-onfcm-d  daily 
with  LIvA  and  local  association  leadership  in  order  to  further  clarify  their 
understanding  of  the  status  of  desegregation  in  Louisiana. 

A STATISTICAL  OVBhVIKW  1 

Virtually  all  of  the  desegregation  that  has  occurred  In  Louisiana  Public 
Schools  1ms  been  implemented  since  .September  IfKifl.  Prior  to  that  date,  oniv  one 
sehmd  system  Could  fairly  he  described  by  slate  oilleials  as  “totally  desegregated  •“ 
less  than  10  percent  of  black  students  and  teachers  were  In  formerly  all-white 
schools,  and  only  241  white  students  and  8 iicrcent  of  (he  white  teachers  were  in 
formerly  a 1 1-black  schools. 

In  September  1999,  court -ordered  desegregation  plans  were  introduced  in  15 
Louisiana  school  systems,  enrolling  approximately  200.000  of  the  815,000  students 
in  the  state,  Lighteen  additional  systems  were  ordered  desegregated  effective 
1?  oh  r uary  1*  11)70. 

inlo‘stlgr°KaJi/,,n  m[\H  *‘^0  lMH?n  filed  In  50  lAiuislami  districts  as  of  February 
1970;  two  of  thesTMlistricts  have  suffered  Federal  fund  cutoffs  due  lo  iioiicoiupli- 
ance  with  IIBW  desegregation  Guidelines.  In  three  additional  districis  where 
iedeiul  , , “,s  "HV0  1,00,1  withdrawn,  no  desegregation  suits  have  yet  been  tiled, 
eour  districts  are  operating  under  HEW -approved  desegregation  plans. 

On  February  25,  1970,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Public  Affairs  Research 
Council  of  Louisiana,  lue.,  asserted  : 

“Today  in  Louisiana  34  of  the  00  school  systems  can  he  classified  as  total!? 
desegregated  111  addition  to  three  more  systems  which  have  signed  compliance 
agreements  with  IIEW  and  are  therefore  committed  to  total  desegiv-gatlm.  In 
these  37  8.vs(ems,  there  are  290.133  white  children  and  100,145  black  children, 
fora  total  of  4o0,27K  children  registered  in  totally  desegregated  systems 
ago'18  18  roUgU,y  dou,,le  tho  nnjouiit  of  desegregation  that  existed  only  a month 

These  numbers  alone  indicate  that  53  percent  of  the  total  public  school  reels- 

n.rtV!?w, 1,1  ,0,“H*V  desegregated  systems.  In  addition  to  this 
number,  it  is  estimated  tlmt  between  20  ami  30  percent  of  the  remaining  students 
in  Louisiana  are  actually  in  desegregated  schools,  even  though  these  systems 

have  not  been  adjudged  totally  desegregated. 

“By  September  1970  it  is  expected  that  no  more  than  live  parishes,  if  any, 
will  escape  total  desegregation." 

Measured  by  these  statistics,  desegregation  progress  in  Louisiana  since  the 
opening  of  school  in  1909  has  indeed  been  impressive.  But  behind  the  statistics 
lies  quite  another  story.  The  findings  of  the  Louisiana  studv,  in  major  wins 
comprise  n reiietltion  of  the  patterns  and  problems  of  desegregation  that  were 
revealed  earlier  by  tile  NEA  Task  Force  in  Mississippi,  As  In  Its  neighboring 
Mate,  the  current  transitional  period  in  Louisiana  is  bringing  about  the  following 
critical  consequences  for  educators,  students,  and  public  schools; 

from  report  by  Executive  Director,  the  Public  Affairs  Itcm-urrh  r,,.i„,.ii 
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Hundreds  of  Mack  educators  arc  being  displaced  through  demotion,  dismissal, 
pressured  resignations,  and  assignments  out  of  field  as  Louisiana  public  sehooLs 
desegregate;  taking  their  place  in  administrative',  sU|**rvisor>\  and  top  teaching 
l>osts  are  white*  educ  ators  who,  in  many  Instances  are  less  qualified  in  prepara- 
tion !eve*l  and  exp*rienc<\ 

Thousands  of  white  students  and  significant  numbers  of  white  teachers  are 
fleeing  the*  public  school  system  for  the*  all-white*  sanctuary  of  hastHy-e*stnhlish(d 
private  .schools.  It  Is  feareel  that  organized  efforts  will  be  made  at  the  next  legis- 
lative* session  to  legalize  major  public  subsidies  of  private  school  education; 
such  efforts,  if  mounted,  will  constitute  a serious  threat  to  the  entire  financial 
structure*  of  public  education  In  the  slate. 

Within  the  so-called  “totally  desegregated”  districts,  many  of  the  old  patterns 
of  racial  segregation  anel  discrimination  are  maintained.  Segregated  classrooms 
and  segregation  idthin  classroom*  are  commonly  found.  In  most  districts,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  desegregation  have  been  unilaterally  determined  by 
whites  without  Involvement  of  black  educators,  students,  and  parents.  Whatever 
progress  has  been  made  In  Improving  educational  opj>ortunilies  for  black  stu- 
dents Is  jeopardized  by  the  submersion  of  their  interests  and  needs  in  the  current 
desegregation  process. 

In  many  Louisiana  districts,  the  usual  pattern  of  desegregation  is  one-way. 
Involving  the  transfer  of  black  students  Into  formerly  all-white  schools,  Black 
schools  (many  of  which  are  modern,  well-constructed  facilities)  are  being  closed 
and  “phased  out,”  resulting  in  the  waste  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  capital 
investment. 

These  were  the  major  areas  on  which  the  NT) A Task  Force  focused  its  fact- 
finding effort. 

This  ro|K>rt  and  Its  recommendations  are  based  on  the  same  principles  that 
motivated  the  earlier  Task  Force  study  in  Mississippi : 

1.  The  rights  of  educators  whose  jobs  are  jeopardized  by  the  desegregation 
of  public  schools  must  he  protected. 

2.  The  establishment  of  private  schools  to  circumvent  the  Integration  of 
public  schools  is  ethically  and  educationally  reprehensible. 

.*>.  NT)  A resources  must  be  made  available  to  assist  the  effort  in  local 
districts  to  bring  about  meaningful  Integration. 

DISPLACEMENT  OF  BLACK  EDUCATORS 

Exact  Statistics  are  not  available — and  peril aps  they  never  will  be— to  measure 
the  full  extent  of  black  educator  displacement  ns  a result  of  school  desegregation 
in  Louisiana.  Hut  In  district  after  district,  NT) A team  members  found  that  the 
problem  Is  indeed  of  crisis  proportions. 

The  most  immediate  casualties  of  school  desegregation  in  this  State,  as  in 
Mississippi,  are  the  black  administrators,  counselors,  department  heads,  coaches, 
and  hand  directors.  Black  personnel  in  all  of  these  categories  have  suffered 
wholesale  demotion  since  September  1000. 

Principals 

In  a few  scattered  parishes,  it  is  jmssihle  to  rind  black  principals  who  have 
retained  their  positions  with  full  management  resi>ons1hilftics  and  authority, 
in  desegregated  schools.  Hut  this  is  the  exception.  The  demotion  of  black  ad- 
ministrators is  the  rule;  and  it  is  executed  in  varying  ways: 

Through  assignment  to  teaching  positions , tchich  may  or  may  not  he  in  the 
demoted  prindpafs  field  of  specialization. — Team  members  met  with  many  ele- 
mentary principals  who  have  been  assigned  to  classroom  teaching  positions  with 
lowered  salaries.  One  of  these  had  been  principal  of  a recently  constructed  ele- 
mentary school;  when  the  system  desegregated,  the  school  was  closed  and  all  of 
the  students  and  teachers  were  transferred  to  formerly  all-white  schools.  The 
principal  was  made  a part-time  janitor  and  fourth  grade  teacher,  with  a salary 
reduction.  He  was  subsequently  relieved  of  the  Janitorial  duties  and  assigned, 
still  as  a fourth  grade  teacher  at  reduced  pay,  to  another  school.  In  another 
parish,  ah  elementary  principal  with  27  years’  tenure,  was  reduced  In  salary  and 
assigned  to  teach  Math  In  grades  4-7.  He  is  not  certified  In  this  area.  He  reported 
that  a white  supervisor  has  observed  him  six  times  in  the  last  two  weeks  without 
comment  or  assistance  except  to  say  that  the  former  principal  did  not  know 
tho  subject  properly  and  he  (the  supervisor)  would  recommend  firing. 

Through  assignment  as  “assistant ” "associate"  “sharing”  or  "co-principal” 
under  the  direction  of  a \chite  principal.— It  is  unlikely  that  Louisiana  Public 
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Schools  lmvo  ever  been  so  fully  supplied  with  ns>  stunt  principals  as  they  have 
been  since  September  liwM).  Many  of  the.se  positions,  like  those  of  “coordinating" 
and  "sharing"  principals  are  no  more  than  token  offerings  to  black  principals 
whoso  schools  have  been  closed  In  the  wake  of  desegregation.  MIA  team  mem- 
bers met  with  black  assistant  principals  whose  sole  charge  was  supervision  iff 
primary  grade  children.  One  black  assistant  principal,  whose  office  is  in  a cubby- 
hole constructed  for  bis  use  next  to  the  white  principal's  office,  stated  that  he  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  attendance  “My  major  duty, " he  said,  “is  giving  «.ut 
excuses."  Another  stated  that  his  responsibilities  have  not  been  defined,  but  that 
school  nuihorities  liud  informed  him  that  they  felt  he  would  be  “more  effective 
In  dealing  with  black  students.’’ 

In  another  parish,  two  black  former  principals  (one  who,  before  desegrega- 
tion, had  responsibility  for  1.1(H)  students  and  42  teachers,  and  the  other  who  hud 
managed  a school  with  (100  students  and  30  teachers)  had  been  named  “sharing 
principals"  of  a special  school  for  educnble  mentally  retarded  students.  This 
special  school,  with  its  two  sharing  principals,  had  a total  enrollment  of  «mlv 
110  students  (predominantly  black)  and  a teaching  staff  of  10.  Ia-ks  than  half  of 
tho  classrooms  In  the  school  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  this  Field  Study. 

A commonly  used  desegregation  method  is  based  on  the  “paired-schools"  plan, 
providing  for  desegregated  junior  high  enrollment  at  one  formerly  segregated 
high  school  and  desegregated  senior  high  enrollment  at  the  other.  In  parishes 
where  tho  results  of  the  “pa  I red-school"  plan  were  observed,  however,  .t  was 
tho  formerly  black  high  schools  that  were  “phased  down"  to  house  onlv  junior 
high  students  and  the  formerly  white  high  schools  that  were  “phased  up"  to 
houso  only  senior  high  enrollment.  It  is  also  frequent  practice  for  school  oils. -in  is 
to  name  the  principal  of  the  formerly  all-black  school  to  the  position  of  “coordi- 
nating principal"  or  “coordinator  of  instruction”  between  the  two  desegregated 
schools  and  to  name  whlto  educators  os  principals  of  the  paired  schools  The 
“coordinating"  iwsitlon  appears  to  have  no  defined  authority.  One  such  “coordi- 
nating principal"— according  to  press  accounts,  “the  most  hlghlv  educated  edu- 
cator" In  tho  parish— has  been  a principal  In  his  school  for  ‘JS  years;  he  has  a 
master’s  degree  and  hns  completed  all  course  work  for  a doctorate  nt  Columbia 
University;  his  replacement  at  the  formerly  all-black  school  is  a white  football 
coach. 

Through  demotion  from  high  school  principal  to  junior  high  principal,  or  from 
secondary  to  elementary  prlncipalshtp.—T\\G  “phasing  down"  of  a formerly  ail- 
black  senior  or  junior  high  school  may  also  mean  that  the  black  principal  is 
“phased  down"  along  with  it  and  that  he  hns  fewer  pupils,  lower  status  in  the 
educational  community  and,  In  some  instances,  the  prospect  of  a lower  salary. 

Through  paper  promot ions.— Another  method  of  disposing  of  the  black  priu- 
dpnl  is  to  “kick  him  upstairs"  to  a central  office  jwst  with  undefined  or  hazily 
defined  responsibilities,  lowered  visibility,  and  no  authority.  Team  mom  Iter*  m*-t 
with  a number  of  black  former  principals  who  have  such  titles  as  "federal  pro- 
gram coordinator,"  “supervisor  of  child  welfare  and  attendance,"  and  “tea.  tier 
assistant."  In  one  parish,  for  example,  a black  former  principal,  now  “teacher 
assistant”  reported  that  his  "office'’  is  In  a corner  of  the  school  hoard  meeting 
room.  Ills  duties,  he  said,  consist  mainly  of  distributing  textbooks. 

In  parish  after  parish,  black  eduentors  and  parents,  meeting  with  NBA  teams, 
would  testify,  “Before  desegregation,  we  had  nine  [or  “six”  or  “live"]  principals, 
and  now  wo  have  rtone."  With  rare  exceptions,  even  where  black  principals  have 
retained  their  title  In  desegregated  schools,  management  authority  is  in  the 
hands  of  a white  administrator,  whatever  his  official  title  may  he,  win-* her 
“supervising  principal,"  “eo-prinolpal,"  or  even  “assistant  principal.” 

Coaches,  counselors,  hand  directors,  department  heads 

For  black  professionals  In  all  of  these  categories  os  well,  the  price  of  desegre- 
gation-hns  been  the  forfeiture  of  their  former  positions  of  author!!)  Ttl;>«  i; 
conches,  including  those  with  top  qunliflentiotiH.  long  experience,  and  winning 
team  records,  nre  consistently  relegated  to  assistant  conch  or  classroom  (caching 
positions  when  they  and  their  students  nre  transferred  to  formerly  a'l  white 
schools.  A typical  case  of  discriminatory  demotion  was  that  of  a former  lead 
conch  with  ifi  years  of  highly  successful  experience  In  an  all-black  high  school. 
With  desegregation,  the  school  was  turned  Into  an  elernentarv  school : upon 
transfer  to  the  formerly  white  high  school,  he  was  assigned  'to  the  po-r  of 
assistant  conch  to  tho  li  team;  the  white  man  employed  as  head  coach  of  the  .1 
team  was  former  junior  high  school  coach.  This  demoted  black  coach,  like  mum- 
others  Interviewed,  expressed  concern  that  the  high  potential— and  sehol -irship 
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opportunities— of  his  former  team  mem  hers*  would  never  lie  realized  now  that 
they  were  minority  members  of  an  inadequately  trained,  predominantly  white 
team. 

Over  and  over  again,  the  Task  Force  heard  testimony  frohi — and  about — black 
band  directors  who  had  been  demoted  to  assistant  band  directors  or  to  teaching 
posts  in  formerly  white  schools,  department  heads,  and  counseling  i>orsonnel 
assigned  to  classroom  teaching  in  subject  areas  that  were  often  not  within  their 
field  of  comjieteney.  Atu!  over  am!  over  again,  the  Task  Force  heard  testimony 
from  Mack  educators  that  in  desegregating  Louisiana  school  systems,  a “white 
skin"  is  the  one  prime  qualification,  over  and  above  all  others,  for  employment  or 
promotion  to  administrative,  supervisory,  and  top  instructional  positions. 

Classroom  teachers 

Team  members  met  with  black  teachers  who,  upon  transfer  to  formerly  all- 
white  schools,  have  been  assigned  to  subject  areas  and  grade  levels  outside  their 
field  of  certification.  It  is  understandable  that,  particularly  In  those  IS  districts 
ordered  desegregated  as  of  February  1,  1070,  completion  of  the  teacher  transfer 
process  within  such  a short  time  would  necessarily  involve  some  assignments  out 
of  field.  Testimony  indicated,  however,  that  it  is  the  Mack  teacher,  far  more  often 
than  the  white,  who  is  misaligned. 

The  l'acuity  desegregated  ruling  that  is  now  generally  applied  in  Louisiana’s 
court-order  districts  was  contained  in  a December  1900,  decision  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  providing  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  1900-70  school 
year,  the  ratio  of  black  to  white  family  members  In  each  school  is  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  rStlo  of  black  to  white  faculty  members  in  the  entire 
system  as  of  February  1,  1970.  The  intent  of  this  ruling,  of  course,  is  to  ensure 
against  racially  discriminatory  dismissal.  However,  under  the  discriminatory 
staffing  pattern  of  their  formerly  dual  systems,  most  districts  have  employed  a 
disproportionate  number  of  white  teachers;  the  segregated  white  schools  have 
had,  generally,  a lower  pupil-teacher  ratio  and  larger  numbers  of  specialized 
professional  personnel  than  have  the  black.  To  establish  a black-white  ratio  of 
staff  in  each  desegregated  school  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  entire  staff  has  meant 
that  a number  of  systems  have  had  to  employ  additional  white  teachers.*  And 
some  districts  have  so  distorted  the  Intent  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  ruling  and 
similar  district  court  decisions  that  they  have  used  the  court  orders  ns  a basis  for 
dismissal  and  demotion  of  black  educators.  Team  members  found  varying  methods 
of  teacher  transfer  in  the  districts  visited.  In  one  district,  for  example,  the 
Mack-white  faculty  ratio  to  bo  established  in  each  school  is  78.02  white  to  2I.0S 
black ; the  student  population  is  25  percent  black. 

In  this  district,  three  methods  of  teacher  transfer  arc  being  used:  (1)  Appoint- 
tnent — At  its  own  discretion,  the  administration  may  select  certain  teachers  for 
appointment  to  selected  schools;  (2)  Volunteer — A teacher  may  select  three 
schools  of  his  own  choice  and  may  be  placed  In  one  of  those  schools  if  he  has  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  administration  and  if  such  placement  will  not 
upset  the  necessary  black-white  ratio  in  the  school ; if  the  desired  appointment  Is 
not  approved  by  the  administration,  the  teacher  will  he  placed  by  lottery  or  will 
not  receive  a contract;  (3)  Lottery — A teacher  may  place  his  name  In  a lottery; 
if  the  name  is  pulled,  the  teacher  will  have  to  go  to  the  school  selected  by  the 
administration  or  will  not  receive  a contract.  Mack  teachers  reported  that  the 
practice  of  the  administration  is  to  give  preference  to  whites  in  appointments  and 
in  approval  of  volunteered  choices  for  transfer.  They  stated  that  a disproportion- 
ate number  of  black  teachers  have  been  transferred  through  the  lottery  process. 
A press  account  in  the  local  paper  substantiated  this  claim:  The  account  stated 
that  out  of  130  teachers  whose  names  were  drawn  In  the  lottery,  02  were  black. 

Undoubtedly,  the  court  ruling  on  staff  racial  composition  does  provide  some 
safeguard  against  discriminatory  dismissals;  this  ruling,  however,  seems  to 
ignore  the  more  logical  and  equitable  principle,  which  would  he  to  provide  a 
racial  balance  of  faculty  in  accordance  with  the  black-white  ratio  of  the  student 
population  in  each  district. 

In  the  school  systems  visited,  a clear  pattern  of  Mack  teacher  misalignment 
appeared  : black  teachers  are  assigned  to  remedial  classes  with  all  or  predomtnant- 


•It  should  be  noted  that  In  one  of  the  districts  visited,  It  was  reported  that  compliance 
with  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  ruling  on  black-white  faculty  ratio  has  resulted  In  widespread 
misalignment  of  white  teachers.  The  distinct  had  an  oversupply  of  white  secondare 
teachers  and  an  iindersupply  of  white  teachers  In  elementary  schools.  In  order  to  establish 
the  required  racial  composition  In  each  school  the  team  wrs  told,  it  was  necessary  to 
transfer  a number  of  the  white  secondary  teach* rs  to  elementary  and  middle  schools. 
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ly  Mack  pupil  enrollment ; they  are  aligned  to  teach  music,  vocational  subjects, 
health,  physical  education,  and  sometimes  math.  Hut  it  is  rare  Indeed  for  a black 
ftarkcr  to  he  assigned  to  teach  any  of  the  language  arts.  In  some  districts,  it  was 
reported  that  black  teachers  are  not  usually  assigned  to  social  studies  classes, 
and  that  secondary  teachers  are  commonly  placed  in  elementary  grades.  X K A 
team  members  met  with  a black  science  teacher  who,  before  desegregation,  had 
taught  in  grades  t>-12. 

When  transferred  to  a formerly  all-while  school,  he  was  assigned  to  teach  a 
7th  grade  science  class,  although  there  was  an  eighth  grade  vacancy.  The  person 
assigned  to  the  eighth  grade  class  was  a white  agriculture  teacher,  who  had  no 
science  teaching  cxi>orience.  The  black  science  teacher,  who  has  Ids  master  s 
degree  from  New  York  University  and  has  done  additional  graduate  work  beyond 
the  master's  level,  lias  not  boon  assigned  to  any  permanent  classroom  ; he  teaches 
in  whatever  classrooms  happen  to  be  vacant;  tints,  he  must  carry  ids  instruc- 
tional equipment  with  him  from  room  to  room.  The  former  agriculture  teacher, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  assigned  a permanent  room  and  has  inherited  the 
excellent,  federally  funded  science  laboratory  that  had  been  used  by  the  Mack 
science  teacher  in  his  all-black  school  prior  to  transfer. 

Many  teachers,  in  fact,  reported  that  since  transfer  to  formerly  all-white 
schools,  they  have  not  been  assigned  to  regular  classrooms  but  that  they  remain 
as  “floaters,”  using  whatever  classrooms  happen  to  be  available.  It  was  also 
reported  that  since  desegregation,  a number  of  school  systems  have  departmental- 
ized instruction  even  In  the  early  elementary  grades.  The  reason  for  this.  Mack 
teachers  explained,  Is  that  white  parents  “are  not  ready”  for  their  children  to 
be  in  a self-contained  classroom  all  day  long  with  a Negro.  In  one  parish.  XKA 
team  members  were  told,  the  white  elementary  teachers  are  assigned  to  self- 
contained  classrooms;  while  the  black  teachers  are  assigned  only  to  specialized 
subjects. 

In  another  parish,  where  black  teachers  have  been  assigned  to  desegregated 
classrooms,  they  reported  that  white  parents  frequently  sit  irt  their  classes  taking 
notes;  Mack  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  allowed  to  visit  the  classrooms. 
White  teachers  In  one  parish  have  been  appointed  as  “helping  teachers”  in  the 
desegregated  classrooms  staffed  by  their  black  colleagues.  The  result  is  that  i lie 
black  teachers  are  reduced  to  performing  little  more  than  the  functions  of  teacher 
aides. 

In  some  parishes,  black  teachers  told  of  severe  disciplinary  problems  they  have 
had  since  desegregation.  Some  of  the  white  children,  they  said,  refused  to  be  di- 
rected by,  or  to  resect  as  their  teacher,  any  black  person.  The  black  students, 
noting  the  behavior  of  their  white  classmates,  conclude  that  they  too,  should 
have  the  freedom  to  be  disruptive.  The  result.  In  some  instances,  has  been  a seri- 
ous breakdown  in  discipline — intensified  In  those  districts  where  black  teachers 
have  been  told  that  they  should  take  no  disciplinary  action  against  a w hite  pupil, 
but  should  refer  the  matter  to  the  principal.  The  white  teachers  in  these  same 
districts  have  been  told  that  they  are  free  to  whip  the  black  students. 

Many  transferred  black  teachers,  however,  have  not  had  problems  of  any  kind 
in  dealing  with  white  students,  because  they  deal  with  no  white  students.  In  the 
desegregated  schools,  they  teach  in  all  black  classrooms ; and  in  some  parishes  the 
black  students  and  teachers  are  not  only  segregated  in  classrooms;  they  are  iso- 
lated in  certain  sections  of  the  school  or  in  a classroom  building  on  the  campus. 
Facilities  in  the  ail-black  classrooms,  school  wings,  and  separafe  buildings  are 
generally  inferior  to  those  in  the  “white  sections”  of  the  schools.  One  teacher  and 
his  black  students  were  consigned  to  a dilapidated  old  building  on  the  school 
grounds  that  had  neither  heat,  water,  nor  lights;  he  himself  set  up  an  arrange- 
ment with  a garden  hose  and  a water  pump  to  provide  running  water  In  the 
building. 

In  some  parishes  visited,  interracial  staff  relationships  were  reported  to  Ik? 
amicable  and  both  teachers  and  administrators  expressed  feelings  that  the  In- 
evitable problems  of  desegregation  were  being  dealt  with  in  a constructive  way. 
But  In  others,  testimony  indicated  that  humiliation  Is  heaped  upon  black  teachers 
from  all  sides— from  the  students  who  say  their  parents  have  told  them  “not  to 
listen  to  no  nigge.r;”  from  the  principal  who  addresses  them  only  by  their  first 
name;  from  school  board  members  and  superintendents  who,  openlv  and  in  their 
presence,  have  announced  that  no  parents  would  send  their  children  to  a “nigger” 
school — or  to  a “slum”  school ; and  from  the  w hite  parents— thousands  of  them— 
wdio  have  withdraw  n their  children  to  private  schools  in  order  to  avoid  the  stigma 
of  having  them  taught  by  black  teachers  or  associate  with  black  children. 
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One  of  the  many  tragic  stories  was  told  by  a young  black  teacher  who,  along 
with  three  of  her  colleagues,  was  transferred  to  n formally  all-white  school  In 
September  1009.  For  a month,  the  black  teachers  had  to  he  escorted  by  Federal 
marshals.  In  the  mornings,  they  would  be  met  by  as  many  as  200  picketing  whites, 
shouting  taunts,  threats,  mid  epithets.  In  the  evening  they  would  receive  repeated 
threatening  telephone  calls.  This  particular  teacher  told  the  NEA  team  that  her 
parents  had  pleaded  with  her  to  leave  the  school;  but,  she  said,  “I  could  not 
leave.  I simply  could  not  give  up.” 

The  black  educators  In  Louisiana  have  not  given  up;  many  of  them  still  have 
hope.  All  of  them  have  courage;  for  simply  to  survive  under  such  circumstances 
requires  a degree  of  courage  far  beyond  that  ever  demanded  of  most  whites. 

What  do  black  educators  have  to  hope  for  in  the  future?  Conditions  are  diffi- 
cult now ; but  current  signs  suggest  that  the  situation  will  grow  worse.  Among  the 
discouraging  prospects  are  the  following : 

A number  of  superintendents  have  announced  that  the  loss  of  pupil  enroll- 
ment (due  to  withdrawals  of  white  students  to  attend  private  schools)  will  make 
it  necessary  to  establish  more  stringent  screening  procedures  for  employment  of 
new  teachers  and  retention  of  non  tenured  teachers.  One  superintendent  told  the 
NKA  team  that  before  the  next  school  year,  all  nontenured  teachers  in  his  dis- 
trict will  receive  letters  suggesting  that  they  look  for  other  Jobs. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  National  Teacher  Examination,  already  in  use  by  some 
Louisiana  districts,  will  be  more  widely  used  next  year.  Discriminatory  use  of 
XTE  as  a criteria  for  promotion  and  placement  on  tenure  status  has  been  docu- 
mented in  previous  reports  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  is  counter 
to  established  policy  and  recommendations  of  the  Association.* 

The  widespread  practice  of  assigning  black  teachers  outside  their  field  of 
certification  provides  another  easy  method  for  teacher  dismissals  on  such  grounds 
as  "failure  to  carry  out  assignments.” 

Dismissals 

Statistics  are  not  available  to  measure  the  total  number  of  dismissals  that  have 
occurred  since  the  first  major  desegregation  effort  in  September  1909.  Testimony 
indicated,  however,  that  there  have  been  substantial  numbers  of  desegregation- 
related  dismissals  of  black  educators  during  this  period  of  Ume„  The  NEA  Task 
also  was  shown  Xerox  copie.*  of  12  letters  of  dismissal  dated  June  and  August 
1909,  which  had  been  received  by  black  educators  In  four  districts.  Four  of  the 
letters  contained  no  statement  of  cause,  although  the  Louisiana  Teacher  Tenure 
Law  requires  that  dismissal  even  of  nontenure  teachers  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a statement  of  the  reasons  therefore.  Three  of  the  letters  all  bearing  the  letter- 
head of  the  same  school  board,  contained  a clearly  spurious  statement  of  cause. 
These  letters  informed  the  respective  teachers  that— 

"In  compliance  with  the  most  recent  court  order  of  July  25, 1909,  U.S.  District 

Court,  Eastern  Division,  Civil  Action  No. , . . . this  is  to  advise  that  your 

services  as  a teacher  in  (he Parish  School  System  will  no 

longer  bo  needed.” 

It  should  be  obvious  that  no  court  desegregation  order  will  require  the  dismissal 
of  a teacher;  for  a school  official  to  use  a court  order  as  the  basis  of  dismissal  is 
a gross  subversion  of  the  Intent  of  the  law. 

Pri  ate  schools 

Data  recently  released  by  the  Louisiana  Public  Affairs  Research  Council1 
indicates  that  in  the  18  Louisiana  school  districts  desegregated  as  of  February  1, 
approximately  5,300  white  students  (6  percent  of  the  total  white  registration) 
have  withdrawn  from  the  public  schools.  In  some  parishes,  the  Council  reports, 
tho  exodus  is  critical : "One  small  system  lost  69  percent  of  Its  white  students.  An- 
other small  system  lost  51  percent.  Three  others  lost  between  20  and  30  percent  of 
tho  white  students.  Four  of  the  17  reported  no  loss.”  Statistics  oh  the  total  number 
of  white  student  withdrawals  since  September  1969  were  not  available  to  the  Task 
Force.  However,  there  is  nothing  confidential  about  the  fact  that  a network  of  all- 
white  private  schools  is  spreading  throughout  the  state. 

To  circumvent  desegregation,  white  citizens  have  established  private  schools 
in  the  following  kinds  of  facilities:  An  abandoned  bowling  alley;  an  abandoned 


•National  Education  Association.  Commission  on  Professional  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties. tfeporf  of  the  Task  Force  Survey  of  Teachers  Displacement  in  Seventeen  States, 
1965;  and  Report  of  Florida  Investigation:  A Study  of  Political  Atmosphere  as  ft  Affects 
Public  Fdueation , 1966.  Washington.  D.C. : The  Commission. 

* Contained  In  an  address  by  Edward  J.  Steimel,  Executive  Director  of  the  Council, 
presented  on  February  25,  1070,  to  the  Louisiana  Task  Force  for  Quality  Education. 
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saloon;  an  old  furniture  store;  churches,  and  church  buildings:  an  abandoned 
fair  ground;  a descried  barn;  an  old  hotel;  public  schools,  acquired  in  various 
ways ; a mule  barn  on  abandoned  fair  grounds. 

Various  leading  figures  of  white  communities  have  been  instrumental  In  estab- 
lishment of  private  schools;  among  these  have  been  a banker,  ministers,  school 
board  members,  a superintendent,  and  a principal.  In  one  parish,  where  school 
board  members  and  a high  school  principal  openly  supported  the  private  school 
movement,  n school  system  leased  a spacious,  well-built,  modern  school  plant  to 
a private  school  group  for  $500  a year.  The  transfer  of  the  property  included  all 
of  the  furniture  and  instructional  equipment  within  the  school.  The  school  l>oard 
of  another  parish  sold  a public  school  to  a private  group  under  sealed  bid,  for 
$501.50.  A press  account  reports  that  this  same  school  board  at  the  same  meet- 
ing, "spent  more  than  an  hour"  discussing  the  problems  in  buying  supplies  and 
maintenance  materials  in  an  attempt  to  find  some  place  to  cut  costs.1 

It  is  anticipated  that  hills  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  legislative  session 
proposing  the  use  of  State  funds  to  help  support  the  segregated  private  schools. 
Already  there  Is  substantial  public  subsidy:  In  a number  of  districts,  it  was 
reported,  public  school  buses  are  used  to  transport  private  school  students  (de- 
spite the  widespread  aversion  to  busing,  some  white  students  are  bused  past 
desegregated  schools  to  private  schools).  State-supplied  textbooks  are  used  in 
the  private  schools — a practice  which,  reportedly,  has  created  a textbook  short- 
age in  the  public  schools  of  some  districts.  It  was  reported  further  that  old 
furniture  and  equipment  have  boon  in  various  districts  donated,  rented,  and  sold 
to  the  private  school  groups. 

White  teachers,  along  with  students,  are  leaving  the  public  school  system  to 
become  a part  of  the  private  school  establishment.  Testimony  indicated  that 
many  white  teachers  still  in  the  public  schools  are  tinder  heavy  pressure  from 
white  citizens  to  resign  and  accept  private  school  employment. 

A number  of  groups  within  the  State — human  relations  councils  that  have  been 
formed  in  some  parishes,  civic  and  community  groups,  school  officials  of  many 
parishes,  and  the  Louisiana  Education  Association,  are  making  sustained  efforts 
to  preserve  the  public  school  system  In  Louisiana.  It  is  on  eon  racing  to  note  that 
in  some  districts,  white  student  withdrawals  have  ceased  and,  in  fact,  white 
students  are  returning  to  the  public  schools.  But  in  many  districts,  particularly 
those  of  heaviest  black  population,  the  exodus  continues. 

desegregation  : communities,  sciiools,  and  students 

In  some  localities  of  Louisiana,  community  groups  and  school  leaders  are  work- 
ing cooperatively  to  bring  about  orderly  desegregation.  In  one  parish,  a public 
school  study  group,  Involving  school  officials  and  black  and  white  leaders  of  the 
community,  are  engaged  in  an  apparently  effective  effort  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment plans  for  an  equitable  desegregation  process.  In  all  of  those  parishes  where 
there  has  been  any  evidence  of  real  progress  in  achieving  an  effective  and  equita- 
ble desegregation  program,  the  relative  success  can  be  attributed,  in  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  fact  that  school  officials,  educators,  and  communities  are  working 
together  toward  this  goal. 

But,  once  again,  these  evidences  of  good  faith  are  scattered ; in  most  parishes, 
black  educators,  students,  and  communities  have  been  excluded  from  desegrega- 
tion planning  and  they  have  not  been  informed  of  those  plans  until  after  the 
desegregation  programs  were  firmly  established  and  ready  to  be  implemented. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  pattern  of  desegregation  in  many  Louisiana  parishes  Is 
one-way,  involving  the  mass  transfer  of  black  students  and  teachers  to  formerly 
all-white  schools  and  the  closure  or  phasing  out  of  the  black  schools.  Repeatedly, 
Task  Force  members  were  told  of  modern,  well-built  black  schools,  representing 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  capital  investment,  that  have  been  closed  since  the 
desegregation  process  began/  In  many  instances,  students  transferred  from  these 
schools  have  been  assigned  to  aged,  dilapidated  school  facilities.*  The  Iosse3,  both 
educational  and  financial  are  enormous. 

Whether  their  school  is  closed  down  or  phased  down,  the  black  students  who 
are  transferred  are  giving  up  far  more  than  a school  building.  One  of  the  most 
tragic  consequences  of  desegregation  for  the  transferred  black  student  is  the 


t Ceuthatta  Citizen,  January  8.  1070,  “Board  Studies  Cost  Cutting”. 

*In  the  late  50’s  and  early  60's,  to  encourage  blacks  to  be  satisfied  with  segregated 
schools,  Louisiana,  like  other  states,  upgraded  these  schools  markedly,  constructing  many 
excellent  black  school  plants. 
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forfeiture  of  Ids  own  sense  of  school  spirit  and  group  identity.  Left  behind  to  he 
stored,  scattered,  or  abandoned  are  trophies,  pictures,  plaques,  and  every  symbol 
of  black  identity,  of  black  students’  achievements,  and  of  their  school's  history. 
Team  members  visiting  one  parish  noted  that  all  of  t lie  Mack  athletic  trophies 
had  been  carefully  stored  in  display  cases  at  the  local  YMCA. 

In  those  Mack  schools  that  are  continued  in  use  as  a desegregated  facility, 
the  same  obliteration  of  black  identity  occurs.  Pictures  and  trophies  are  re- 
moved ; the  schools,  even  the  most  well-kept  and  freshly  painted,  are  renovated 
and  repainted,  with  particular  pains  being  taken  with  the  restrooms,  gymnasium, 
and  lockers.  In  one  formerly  ttll-ldack  school,  a large  wall  mural  depicting  the 
school’s  history  had  been  painted  over. 

After  all  of  the  losses,  and  the  trauma  of  transfer,  the  black  students  find  that 
desegregation  itself,  as  It  is  practiced  In  many  schools,  is  hardly  worth  the  price. 
No  longer  can  racial  discrimination  be  shut  outside  of  the  school  door,  as  in  the 
days  of  total  segregation.  Within  the  unitary  system,  it  is  a constant  presence, 
felt  in  tangible  and  intangible  ways. 

In  addition  to  rhe  actual  segregation  of  classrooms,  some  white  teachers 
enforce  racial  segregation  within  the  classroom,  placing  the  black  students  on 
one  side  of  the  room  or  at  the  back.  In  one  school,  it  was  reported,  a teacher 
places  all  blacks  in  one  corner  of  the  classroom  and  turns  his  back  to  them  while 
teaching.  In  the  same  school,  another  teacher  refers  to  the  black  students  as 
“sjooks."  A principal  in  another  school  tohl  the  XEA  team  that  the  black  students 
"look  like  little  monkeys  running  around  the  school  yard."  There  is  discrimina- 
tion in  discipline.  It  was  reported.  In  a number  of  instances,  that  when  black  and 
white  students  are  involved  in  a fight  or  scuftlo,  the  black  student  is  suspended; 
the  white  student  is  only  reprimanded,  If  that.  There  are  discriminations  in  some 
districts.  For  example,  one  district  has  adopted  a rule  (obviously  directed  toward 
the  wearing  of  Afro  haircuts)  prohibiting  hiale  students  from  wearing  their  hair 
more  than  One  and  one-half  inches  from  (he  head.  There  is  no  corresponding  rule 
for  white  students.  It  was  reported  that  the  hair-length  ruling  was  strictly 
administered  only  in  the  schools  that  were  formerly  all-wdiite.  In  a number  of 
schools,  student  testing  lias  been  used  as  a moans  of  establishing  “ability 
grouping ’—and  racial  segregation.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  practice  will  be 
more  widely  instituted  next  year.  In  most  desegregated  schools,  black  students 
are  subjected  to  “segregated"  textbooks,  showing  a white,  middle  class  world 
and  an  idealized  southern-style  history.  In  one  school  system,  new*  multi-ethnic 
textbooks  were  purchased  at  the  beginning  of  the  1000-70  school  year;  these 
textbooks  wore  soon  withdrawn,  however,  because  white  parents  threatened  to 
burn  them  unless  the  school  system  discarded  them.  Extracurricular  activities 
are  sharply  curtailed.  School -sponsored  activities  are  supposedly  integrated; 
however,  in  some  systems,  it  was  re|>ortod  that  black  students  participate  only 
minimally  because  of  their  feeling  that  they  arc  regarded  by  the  whites  as 
“outsiders"  . . . unwelcome  interlopers,  in  some  formerly  all-white  schools,  it  was 
rejortod,  the  student  councils  have  l>ecn  disbanded  since  desegregation. 

An  entire  rei>ort  could  be  written  describing  the  kinds  of  mistreatment  to  which 
black  students  are  subjected,  how*  they  have  reacted,  and  the  brutal  Impact  of 
continuing  discrimination  on  their  sense  of  self-worth  and  ability  and  will 
to  learn. 

It  is  clear  that  the  black  educators,  the  students,  the  parents,  and  the 
entire  black  community  have  a mutual  need  to  join  together  to  protest  the  wrongs 
that  are  being  done  and  to  exert  collective  pressure  on  wdiite  school  officials 
and  communities  If  blacks  arc  ever  to  begin  exercising  their  proportionate  share 
of  control  over  the  public  school  system  to  ensure  that  it  serves  them  properly. 
The  black  teachers  will  need  organizational  assistance,  from  their  ow  n State  and 
local  associations;  and  that  assistance,  if  it  Is  to  be  fully  effective,  must  have 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

CONCLUSION 

The  racial  problems  that  wore  witnessed  by  the  XEA  Task  Force  in  Louisiana 
ore  of  a magnitude  that  defies  solution.  And  yet  for  black  citizens,  and  their 
white  supporters,  to  concede  defeat  would  be  to  collaborate  in  that  defeat.  From 
current  ncwsjmper  reports,  from  earlier  Investigation  reports  of  the  XEA  and 
other  agencies,  it  should  be  clear  by  now  that  the  situation  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  is  not  different  from  that  in  other  desegregating  states  of  the  Deep 
South.  Hut  there  is  this  difference:  The  two  XEA  Task  Forces  have  been  in 
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Louisinna  nm!  Mississippi.  They  have  raised  {lie  expectations  of  Mack  educators 
throughout  those  states.  They  luve  caused  NBA  meiniiers  and  nonincmhcrs  to 
have  hojio  that  meaningful  assistance  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  national 
organization.  And  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion:  That  assistance' must  t>e 
provided;  it  must  be  strong  enough  to  make  a significant  different  in  the 
organizational  effectiveness  of  Mack  educators  throughout  the  State,  so  that 
with  ‘the  support  of  their  state  association — and  in  alliance  with  black 
communities — there  can  be  a sustained  and  collective  local  application  of  pressure 
against  the  cruel  neurosis  of  racism  in  the  public  school  institution. 

KKCOil  \f  EXDATIONS 

The  NBA  Task  Force  concludes  this  preliminary  rei>ort  with  an  urgent  request 
for  an  effective  NBA  presence  In  Louisiana  and  submits  the  following  recom- 
mendations as  a basic  guideline  for  a program  of  i>ositive  action  by  t lie 
Association  to  serve  the  critical  needs  of  its  members  in  this  State. 

NEA  ACTIONS 

Organizational 

Provide  prompt  and  substantial  organizational  support  to  the  Louisiana  Kdu- 
cation  Association  in  its  effort  to  strengthen  local  LKA  units  and  to  assist  them 
in  working  more  effectively  with  civil  rights  and  political  organizations  of  their 
communities.  This  aspect  of  NBA  assistance  should  include — 

Establishment  of  a headquarters  office  in  Baton  Rouge  to  direct,  in 
cooperation  with  LKA,  a coordinated  statewide  strategy  for  development  of 
organizational  strength  and  leadership  training  in  local  education 
associations. 

Continuing  NBA  fact-finding,  monitoring,  and  investigative  assistance  to 
provide  needed  data  upon  which  new  litigation,  motions  for  further  relief, 
or  other  typos  of  remedial  effort  couhl  be  based. 

Continuing  communications  assistance  to  local  associations  throughout 
the  State,  providing  information  concerning  professional  and  civil  rights 
ami  action  strategies  to  prevent  or  defend  against  abridgements  of  those 
rights. 

Assignment  of  field  service  personnel  to  work  in  various  regions  of  the 
State,  to  provide  for  prompt  emergency  assistance  to  educators  whose  rights 
have  been  violated  and  for  continuing  investigative  and  organizational 
assistance  to  local  associations. 

Dispatch  information  to  all  local  education  associations  in  Louisiana  con- 
cerning affiliation  with  NBA,  in  order  to  fully  acquaint  association  leaders  with 
the  various  services  atul  resource  materials  available  from  the  national  associa- 
tion. 

Institute,  through  the  NBA  Citizenship  Committee,  a series  of  political  action 
workshops  (Blueprints  for  Action)  for  educators  In  various  regions  of  the  State. 

Institute,  through  the  NBA  Center  for  Human  Relations,  a series  of  human 
relations  workshops  for  Interracial  groups  of  educators  in  various  regions  of  the 
State. 

Conduct,  through  NBA  Press,  Radio  and  Television  Division,  a public  informa- 
tion program  to  provide  continuing  exposure  of  desegregation-related  violations 
of  teacher  and  student  rights,  and  to  illuminate  those  Instances  whore  school 
officials  and  communities  are  working  together  in  good  faith  toward  equitable 
and  educationally  sound  desegregation  programs. 

Immediately  place  funds  into  the  Student  LBA  organization  In  order  to 
strengthen  that  organization  so  that  it  can  realize  its  potential  as  a force  for 
social  and  educational  change  within  the  State. 

Legal  assistance 

Conduct  an  immediate  review  of  desegregation  and  teacher  rights  viola- 
tion cases  currently  in  litigation  and,  in  cooperation  with  Louisiana-assigned 
field  personnel,  investigate  desegregation-related  complaints,  in  order  to  develop 
early  recommendations  to  the  DuShane  Administrative  Committee  to  file  new 
suits,  or  motions  for  further  relief  in  current  suits,  to  defend  against  continuing 
violation  of  the  rights  of  educators  and  students  as  Louisiana  Public  Schools 
desegregate. 

Through  the  NBA  DuShane  Fund  establish  a coordinated  legal  assistance  pro- 
gram, in  cooperation  with  the  LBA,  the  Legal  Defense  Fund  of  NAACP,  the 
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Lawyers  Constitutional  Defense  Committee,  and  other  potential  sources  of  legal 
support,  to  prevent,  and  defend  against,  the  following  kinds  of  action: 

Discriminatory  dismissal  and  demotion  of  black  educators  in  the  desegre- 
gating school  systems  of  Louisiana. 

The  continued  phasing  out  and  closure  of  black  schools  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  desegregation  plans. 

The  discriminatory  treatment  of  black  youth  through  the  enforcement  of 
continued  segregation  within  the  so-called  “totally  desegregated”  school  Sys- 
tems of  Louisiana,  and  through  various  exclusionary  tactics,  as  outlined 
In  this  report,  to  deny  black  youth  full  participation  In  all  of  the  educational 
programs  and  activities  of  their  school  systems. 

Discriminatory  use  of  National  Teacher  Examination  In  assignment,  reten- 
tion, and  promotion  of  educators. 

Discriminatory  student  testing  practices  as  a means  of  perpetuating  seg- 
regation in  desegregated  school  systems. 

The  sale  or  transfer  of  public  school  property  such  as  buildings,  texts,  fur- 
niture, and  equipment  to  private  segregated  schools,  and  the  provision  of 
public  school  bus  service  to  such  schools. 

Any  possible  move  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  to  legalize  State  subsidy 
of  private  segregated  schools. 

Instruct  NEA  Legal  Counsel  to  prepare  a handbook  of  legal  rights,  to  include 
rights  of  teachers  to  protest  unjust  actions,  procedures,  and  rules  by  school  and 
governing  officials. 

Obtain  copies  of  court-ordered  and  HEW-approved  desegregation  plans  for 
Louisiana  school  districts  and  send  these  to  local  association  leaders,  to  assist 
them  in  determining  whether  such  plans  are  being  implemented  in  compliance 
with  court  orders  and  HEW  requirements. 

FEDERAL 

Make  this  report  available  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Department  of  Justice  and  request  that  each  determine  if  investiga- 
tion and  action  by  them  fs  required. 

RELATED  AND  LAY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Seek  to  strengthen  relationships  between  NEA  and  major  national  civil  rights 
organizations,  with  a view  toward  establishment  of  joint  committees,  where 
appropriate. 

Urge  the  national  boards  of  various  religious  denominations  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  to  investigate  and  take  steps  to  prevent  the  use  of  local 
churches  and  religious  centers  for  private,  segregated  education. 

Approach  Louisiana  industrial  leaders,  and  leaders  of  industries  considering 
moving  to  the  State,  seeking  their  support  in  exerting  pressures  publicly  and 
within  the  political  and  financial  communities  to  establish  quality  integrated 
public  schools  for  all  Louisiana  children. 

Request  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  to  take  a strong 
position  with  regard  to  accreditation  standards  for  both  public  and  private 
schools. 

Mr.  Fischer.  To  answer  your  statement  that  this  sounds  like  a 
Democratic  statement,  it  is  not  a partisan  statement  as  far  as  parties  are 
concerned.  I have  been  a registered  Republican  all  my  life  and  was  on 
Mr.  Nixon*s  national  committees.  I am  disappointed',  however,  on  the 
Nixon  record  oh  this  desegregation. 

Mr.  Bell  This  record  as  pointed  out  yesterday  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  does  not  sound  like  it  is  retrogression  in  that 
direction. 

In  your  first  page- — - 

Mr.  Pucinskl  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  point  out  that  you  have  had  the 
floor  for  a considerable  time  but  I will  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  I think  we  ought  to  pointout  here,  the  gentleman 
was  hero  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Leonard  did  testify  that  that  increase 
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from  5 percent  to  58  percent  resulted  from  the  fact  that  most  of  those 
cases  had  been  pending  for  many,  many  years  and  finally  were  brought 
to  fruition  through  the  normal  process.* 

Mr.  Bell.  llowovcr,  they  came  to  bo  processed  under  and  were 
pushed  by  tho  present  administration.  The  other  administration  ap- 
parently had  not  pushed  them  to  the  extent  that  they  should  have. 

Mr.  Meeds.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  may  I ask  which  way 

Mr.  Bell.  Now,  wait.  Let  me  finish  my  questioning.  You  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  comment. 

You  also  state  that  the  administration  adopted  the  code  words  “bus- 
ing” and  “neighborhood  schools”  ns  a definition  of  what  school  de- 
segregation was  all  about.  According  to  Secretary  Finch  and  also  ac- 
cording to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  who  spoke  yesterday,  busing 
was  expected  but  at  the  local  level  and  on  a voluntary  basis.  * 

The  Federal  Government  was  not  taking  part  in  busing  as  a means 
to  bring  about  racial  balance.  Busing  was  recognized  as  a reasonable 
solution  to  some  of  the  problems  if  done  on  a voluntary  basis. 

Air.  Fischer.  I think  m item  7 we  Agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  I have  the  impression  that  you  felt  that  the  word  busing 
was  interpreted  simply  as  a means  of  desegregation. 

Mr.  Fischer.  Wo  are  quoting.  That  is  a quote  from  Mr.  Gall,  who 
was  formerly  With  tho  HEW  Civil  Rights  Office. 

Mr.  Bell.  And  you  say  Commissioner  Allen  was  virtually  the  only 
voice  in  tlio  Nixon  administration  expressing  deep  commitment  to  the 
causo  of  integration.  Now,  that  sounds  rather  partisan.  I might  point 
out  that  Secretary  Finch  has  expressed  himself  time  and  again  clearly 

in  favor  of  integration.  As  to  tho  route  ho  goes,  that  may  be 

Mr.  Fisher.  We  joined  in  on  amicus  cuilae  brief  last  fall  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  insist  that  tho  guidelines  bo 
enforced,  if  you  will  recall.  Tbc  Supreme  Court  overruled  Secretary 
Finch’s  slowdown. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  is  an  interpretation  ns  to  why.  There  were  me- 
chanical problems  involved  in  these  things.  It  was  not  just  clcarout 
pro-  or  anti-desegregation. 

You  mentioned  on  page  2 that  you  “reject  the  idea  that  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  cannot  handc  programs  CfTcctivev.  We  urge  that 
the  one-third  reserve  for  the  Secretary  of  HEW  be  eliminated  and 
that  all  funds  be  committed  to  the  States.” 

Arc  you  saying  in  effect  that  you  object  to  an  agency  that  can  do 
something  for,  say,  less  money,  because  it  happens  to  he* profit? 

Mr.  Fischer.  We  really  do  not  feel  they  arc  compatible.  We  have 
not  been  impressed  by  any  of  these  private  agencies  up  to  date. 
We  think  professional  educators  and  the  nonprofit  sector,  given  the 
resources,  can  do  the  job  better. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  are  professional  educators,  many  Professional  edu- 
cators, that  have  joined  profitmaking  pixigrams  of  this  kind.  Are  you 
aware  of  the  pilot  program  in  Texas  and  I believe  in  Florida,  where 

the  academic 

Mr.  F ischer.  Texarkana. 

Mr.  Bell,  (continuing).  Education  of  the  children  was  sub- 
stantially improved  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  We  have  not  agreed  to  that.  Wo  have  seen  the  reports. 
We  have  not  agreed  necessarily  that  it  is  true.  We  want  to  see  more 
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data.  We  have  not  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  think  the  private 
sector  ean  do  this.  J it  other  words,  we  do  not  agree.  i 

Mr.  Bki.i,.  But  yon  do  not  objcet  to  finding  out  whether  it  can 
he  worked  in  a more  efficient  fashion  ? 

Mr.  Fiscmkr.  In  a limited  way.  But  we  do  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment should  get  involved  in  contracting  with  vast  profitmaking 
agencies  to  educate  kids,  vast  numbers  of  them,  at  this  point.  We  have 
not  found  significant  evidence  to  prove  that  this  is  the  answer.  And 
we  have  gone  through  this  cycle  before.  Wo  went  through  it  with 
the  panacea  of  the  teaching  machines,  too,  which  lias  virtually  been 
forgotten  now. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  substitute  for  a good 
teacher  and  a small  class  and  a good  teaching  situation.  We  do  not 
think  anybody  is  going  to  come  up  with  a system  for  teaching  50  kids 
how  to  read  with  one  teacher.  I gather  that  is  part  of  the  intent  of 
this  project,  to  develop  some  sort  of  a machine  or  some  sort  of  a Pavlov 
dog  technique  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Bia.i/.  As  I said,  you  are  not  opposing  attempts  at  a pilot 
program 

Air.  Fisciirr.  Not  opposing  experimentation. 

Mr.  Bni.fi  (continuing).  In  these  two  schools.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  they  turned  out  quite  well,  that  the  voucher  system  there 
seems  to  be  working. 

Mr.  Fiscnnn.  We  have  a position  on  the  voucher  system.  Wo  do  not 
think  the  voucher  system  would  bo  effective  in  deprived  areas  because 
it  would  allow  the  nondoprived  people  to  shop  and  supplement  the 
voucher  with  their  own  money  and  obviously,  end  up  in  superior 
schools  and  the  poorer  people  would  end  up  with  only  the  voucher  in 
a school  that  was  not  as  good. 

Mr.  Bm-ii.  Yon  do  not  object  to  experiments  of  this  kind,  though. 

Mr.  Fisciikh.  I would  venture  to  say  them  is  no  area  in  America 
that  contihuMly  experiments  mOrc  than  education.  Experiments  in 
education  are  going  on  in  every  college  campus  in  the  country  and 
almost  every  school  system.  But.  I do  not  know  that  this  is  experi- 
mental. 

Mr.  Bku..  I want  to  point  out  regarding  the  colloquy  that  you  had 
with  the  chairman  relative  to  title  l;  and  so  forth,  that  some  have  said 
that  title  I should  simply  bo  financially  or  monetarily  expanded  and 
that  would  be  the  answer.  Actually,  the  thrust  of  title  I is  not  neces- 
sarily just  per  se  desegregation,  whereas  this  bill  is  geared  and  pro- 
gramed principally  on  the  basis  of  desegregation  of  tno  schools  and  I 
think  that  it  is  obvious  that  this  type  of  money  is  needed  if  we  are 
going  to  move  in  this  direction.  I have  always  been  in  favor  of  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  desegregation  and  integration  and  I believe  the 
Nixon  administration  is,  too. 

Mr.  Fisciikh.  We  find,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  in  the  south,  in  many 
places,  they  have  been  spending  far  more  money  on  maintaining  dual 
school  systems  than  it  would  cost  to  maintain  an  integrated  school 
system.  They  have  been  spending  more  money  on  busing  in  order  to 
insure  that  tho  school  system  remains  segregated  than  it  would  cost  to 
integrate,  to  pick  these  kids  up,  not  pass  them  up  but  stop  and  pick 
up  the  kids,  black  or  white,  bring  them  to  school,  put  them  in  one 
school. 
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Mr.  Beix.  Then,  would  you  not  generally  favor  the  idea  that  money 
be  spent  to  try  to  correct  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Yes.  But  I do  not  think  we  should  reward  schools  that 
have  hesitated.  This  is  the  point : the  systems  that  have  resisted  prob- 
ably do  not  need  that  much  more  money. 

Mr.  Beix.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  those  schools 
do  not  get  the  money  unless  they  do  step  into  line  on  the  desegregat  ion 
policy.  That,  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  It  does  not  reward  them  money 
for  not  doing  what  they  should  be  doing.  It  does  not  give  them  money 
unless  they  themselves  take  some  action. 

Mr.  Fisciikh.  If  they  are  under  court  order.  Wo  do  not  think  that 
a district  that  desegregates  itself  without  going  under  court  order 
should  bo  penalized  while  the  district  which  resisted  and  finally  ended 
up  under  court  order  should  bo  paid  extra  money.  We  think  we  should 
remove  those  school  boards  because  we  have  documented  evidence  of 
the  subterfuge  and  circumvention  that  is  going  on  in  order  to  get 
around  the  desegregation  guidelines.  Probably  we  should  just  remove 
those  school  boards,  put  them  into  some  sort  of  trusteeship,  and  let  the 
kids  continue  to  go  to  school  and  integrate  them.  That  is  better  than 
playing  these  games  down  there,  with  tho  private  schools,  et  cetera, 
using  phblic  money  in  order  to  maintain  desegregated  schools.  As  tho 
chairman  has  introduced  into  the  record,  wchave  a lot  of  evidence 

Mr.  Beix.  Was  that  type  of  effort  made  in  1968  and  part  of  1969? 
Was  the  thing  that  was  hot  done  previously  removing  school  boards  ? 

Mr.  F isciiKii.  I do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  done. 

Air.  Beix.  'Flint'  is  right. 

Mr.  Fischer.  I do  not  thihk  this  has  ever  been  done.  This  is  a 
proposal. 

Air.  Beix.  You  are  talking  about  a pretty  radical  step.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  do  it.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fischer.  Perhaps  it  would  bo  a radical  departure.  But  look 
at  what  took  place  in  Clarksdale,  Aliss.  with  probably  90  percent  black 
kids,  this  fall.  The  school  district’s  funds  were  cut  off  because  the 
board,  the  white  board,  refused  to  conform  with  the  guidelines.  All 
tho  teacher  aides  there  were  doing  remedial  work  were  put  out  of  a 

Sb.  Ultimately,  a large  number  of  the  kids  could  not  come  to  school. 

ere  the  teachers  and  the  students  were  being  punished  because  of 
tho  actions  of  five  adults  who  then  turned  around  and  wrote  up  a plan 
for  the  integration  of  Clarksdale  without  involving  the  community 
at  all.  Instead  they  went  down  to  the  white  university  and  involved 
some  of  tho  white' university  professors,  in  order  to  help  them  wr  ite 
this  plan. 

This  is  a joke.  And  wo  all  know  that.  And  I think  that  we  ought 
to  get  at  these  people  who  are  doing  it. 

1 was  on  a school  board  for  7 years.  The  people  in  my  school  district 
would  not  have  put  up  with  that  kind  of  behavior. 

Ah*.  Beix.  This  is  something  that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
Air.  Fischer.  Right. 

Air.  Beix.  Wc  have  got  to  do  something  to  correct  it,  I agree,  but 
this  is  something  that 

Arr.  Fischer.  1 think  it  would  be  just  much  simpler  to  pass  a law 
that  says  if  you  arc  going  to  play  these  kinds  of  games,  we  are  going 
to  get  rid  of  the  school  board  and  put  somebody  in  there  who  will 
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make  sure  {hat.  the  school  runs  in  nn  integrated  and  fair  fashion.  I do 
think  it  is  radical  hut  I think  the  other  things  that  are  going  on  are 
radical. 

Mr.  Ilr.r.i..  There  is  no  doubt  that  a certain  amount  of  direct  action 
is  going  to  he  necessary.  I believe  that  this  ndmihiSffaf  ion  is  taking  it. 
But  just  which  action  is  going  to  he  the  right  one  I do  not  know.  I do 
find  that  this  administration  is  pursuing  the  integration  of  our  schools 
and  I think  this  particular  bill  is  one  of  the  best  indications  that-  they 
are.  This  is  one  of  the  types  of  legislation  that  those  of  us  who  favor 
desegregating  schools  as  rapidly  as  possible  embrace  and  support. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fisoiikii.  Wo  have  before  us  another  problem  that  probably 
would  apply  to  this.  The  House  in  Louisiana  last  week  passed  a bill 
which  would  allow  public  money  to  bo  given  to  private  segregated 
schools  that  are  springing  up.  We  thtfik  there  should  be  language  in 
this  hill  that  would  prevent  any  of  this  kind  of  money  going  to  them. 

Mr.  Br.i.n.  T would  agree  that  that  makes  some  kind  of  sense. 

Mr.  PrciNsiu.  I think  that  tho  gentleman  from  California  iriadc 
such  a convincing  argument  that  I will’ be  very  happy  to  sponsor  a 
resolution  commending  the  Nixon  administration  for  desegregating 
tho  schools  of  the  south.  ^Laughter.] 

.Mr.  Bki.i..  Good.  We  will  accept,  that. 

Mr.  Pucjnski.  I do  not  think  tho  President  will  sign  it. 

Mr.  Meeds? 

Mr.  lieu,  I see  we  have  no  argiimont. 

Mr.  Mki:ds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

At  tho  outset  I would  like  to  commend  the  witness  and  also  to 
commend  tho  association  which  ho  heads,  the  National  Education 
Association.  The  witness  personally  has  to  my  knowledge,  been  an 
outspoken  advocate  not  only  of  quality  education  but  equality  in 
education  for  a number  of  years,  and  the  association  which  lie  serves 
has  done  an  excellent  jobj  particularly  in  tho  recent  studies  with 
regard  to  segregation  within  segregation  and  segregation  within 
integration. 

I would  like  first  of  all,  to  ask  for  the  reports  which  you  have 
received  from  your — I think  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  I would  like 
personally  to  have  reports,  if  I may. 

Mr.  Fistiikr.  Thank  you.  I am  very  flattered  and  our  association  is 
complimented  by  your  remarks  and  we  will  send  you  the  infot'ihation. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Thank  you.  And  then,  assuming  I think  as  we  must, 
that  tho  administration’s  intention  in  tho  sponsorship  of  this  legis- 
lation is  a good  intention  and  that  they  really  are  seeking  to  do  some- 
thing about.  a monumental  problem,  I*  come  'to  tho  point  that  I agree 
with  much  of  what,  you  have  said.  In  fact,  almost  all  of  the  objections 
you  have  to  the  bill  would  be  my  samc  objections,  but  camiot  we  go 
further  and  perhaps  make  some  suggestions  as  to  how  this  legislation 
or  some  type  of  legislation  can  direct  itself  specifically  to  the  prob- 
lems which  we  all  know  exist  and  which  your  further  -in-depth  study 
has  only  sowed  to  point  up  more ? Do  you*  have  some  suggestions? 

I read  your  statement  with  regard  to  general  aid  to  education  and 
things  like  that.  Can  you  be  specific  and  say  you  think  this  could  work 
within  title  I of  ESE'V  with  some  modilicatidh? 
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Mr.  Fischer.  I will  have  to  bo  a little  general  now,  if  you  will  allow 
me. 

Mr.  Meeds.  That  is  why  I am  asking. 

Mr.  Fischer.  The  whole  process  in  the  South — and  in  the  North, 
too,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  it  is  a slightly  different  problem 
which  must  be  attacked  a little  differently — is  one  of  changing  atti- 
tudes. It  is  hard  to  legislate  attitudes  and  I am  sure  the  Congress  is 
equally  frustrated  by  this.  It  is  very  easy  to  figure  out  ways  to  get 
around  laws. 

As  you  may  know,  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  we  have  expelled 
both  of  our  white  associations  from  the  NEA  because  they  refused 
to  merge  with  the  black  associations.  Now,  this  is  a racial  step.  Those 
were  the  only  two  States  in  the  South.  We  at  one  time  had  21  dual 
associations.  Now  we  have  only  two  States  in  which  there  arc  two, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

Wo  think  that  this  radical  action  will  cause  them  to  get  together. 
I just  returned  from  there.  However,  the  black  leaders  of  the  teachers 
groups  in  Louisiana  arid  Mississippi  thihk  that  there  is  a conspiracy, 
a definite  conspiracy  to  eliminate  the  black  teachers  from  tlic  two 
States,  by  demoting,  firing,  humiliating  these  people,  principals  and 
teachers.  They  think,  if  sometlthig  is  not  done  within  a year  or  two, 
there  will  not  be  any  black  teachers  in  the  South  so  there  will  not 
beany  problem  of  integrating  faculties. 

You  appreciate  what  this  does  to  the  attitudes  of  the  black  and  the 
white  kids  when  they  think  they  see  that  there  is  no  black  man  capa- 
ble of  teaching.  This  reinforces  the  child’s  feelings  that  black  is  an 
inferior  color  and  white  is  superior. 

We  have  a professional  negotiations  bill 'that  lias  been  introduced. 
Wo  think  that  negotiation,  that  legally  allowing  these  associations  at 
the  local  level  aitaat  the  State  level  to  negotiate  working  conditions, 
integration  or  results  of  integration,  all  the  things  that  affect  the  child 
and  the  teacher  in  a classroom,  would  be  one  way  to  get  at  this  prob- 
lem of  displacement.  Mr.  McFarland  here  can  point,  out  many  of  the 
things  in  the  legislation. 

I give  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  administration  full  < in  intending 
to  try  to  desegregate  and  integrate  the  South  and  the  North. 
But  to  give  money  to  school  districts  which  have  a record  of 
circumvention 

Mr.  Meeds.  That  is  what  bothers  me  about  it. 

Mr.  FisoiiER  (continuing).  Bothers  me.  I think  we  should  just 
move  in  there  if  necessary  and  take  over  these  schools  until  they  are 
running  right.  When  they  begin  to  be  run  right  and  the  kinds  of 
peoplo  who  will  insure  this  are  elected,  then  we  should  back  up. 

I know  what  the  implication  w’ould  be  of  this  in  the  South.  It 
woiild  cause  a real  uprising. 

Mr.  Meeds.  May  I make  a suggestion  in  the  form  of  a question  just 
to  get  your  reaction  to  it.  What  would  be  wrong  with  a very  general 
bill  which  allocated  funds  to  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  minority 
populations  within  those  school  districts?  Say  you  had  a school  district 
in  Mississippi  that  had  50  percent  blacks  and  it  would  get  on  a formula 
certain  funding  because  it  had  50  percent  blacks,  and  to  do  that  across 
the  Nation. 
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Now,  would  that  not  have  the  ell'cct  of  putting  the  money  into  school 
districts  both  that  arc  under  orders  to  desegregate  and  school  districts 
that  have  substantial  minority  populations  which  have  Voluntarily  de- 
segregated and  which  perhaps  and  probably  need  some  financial  assist- 
ance in  their  carrying  out  of  their  voluntary  desegregation  ? Would 
that  not  be  better  than  the  administration  proposal  here  where  it  ends 
up  obviously  just  as  yon  have  said,  rewarding  the  recalcitrant  school 
districts  who  have  failed  to  desegregate? 

Mr.  Fischer.  This  gets  into  our  general  aid  bill  and  I will  ask  Mr. 
McFarland  to  comment. 

Mr.  McFahi,axd.  I think 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Me  Fa  fl  and,  would  you  just  stop  for  one  moment  ? 

We  are  most  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning  a very  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Congressman  Leonard,  wild  is  here  and 
he  is  here  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Haglcr,  who  is  going  to  be 
testifying  a little  later  on. 

We  were  not  aware  when  wo  scheduled  this  meeting  this  morning 
that  the  House  was  going  to  meet  an  hour  early.  So,  it  is  my  plan  to  go 
right  through  with  the  hearing. 

There  may  be  a quorum  cal!  and  we  may  have  to  recess  for  just  a 
few  minutes’  to  answer  a quorum  call  but  iii  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  witnesses  from  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  it  is  my  intention 
to  go  through  with  the  hearing  this  morning  as  scheduled. 

Thanks  very  much. 

Mr.  McFarland.  Mr.  Meeds,  T think  this  would  be  a very  definite 
possibility.  One  of  the  questions  that  has  been  raised  in  relation  to  the 
Emergency  School  Act  of  10iTO  has  been  that  the  funds  that  would  be 
available  under  this  legislation  would  be  actually  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  general  education  purposes,  as  the  money  from  existing 
Federal  legislation.  Of  course,  in  the  testimony  Mr.  Fischer  has  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  this  could  operate  much  11101x5  effectively  if 
enacted  as  amendments  to  existing  legislation. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I appreciate  your  answer.  It  seems  further  to  me  that 
this  would  even  aid  very  substantially  in  what  the  language  of  this  bill 
refers  to  as  isolated — racial  isolation,  disadvantaged  by  racial  isola- 
tion, which  1 read  to  be  de  facto  segregation.  It  seems  to  111c  that  it 
would  even  aid  very  substantially  in  these  areas  if  wo  took  the  heavily 
minority  group  impacted  areas  of  the  large  cities  of  our  Nation.  It 
would  put  money  into  those  districts  where — whether  they  need  it 
because  they  arc  de  facto  or  de  jure  segregated  or  not,  for  whatever 
reason  they  are,  that  they  need  it  very  badly,  more  than  any  other 
areas. 

Mr.  McFarland.  They  do  not  need  equal  education.  They  need  su- 
perior education  in  order  to  bring  the  kids  up  to  the  same  level  because 
they  arc  behind  and  everybody  knows  it. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Exactly.  T'his,  then,  would  obviate  t ho  problem  which  we 
get  of  simply  rewarding  the  districts  who  have  by  their  failure  in  the 

E>ast  placed  themselves  now  in  the  advantaged  position  created  by  this 
nil  or  which  would  be  created  by  this  bill. 

1 would  appreciate  it  if  someone  in  NEA  would  work  with  me  or 
make  some  suggestions — Stan,  I would  bo  very  happy  to  work  with 
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you — on  this  concept  because  I am  very  serious  that  something  lias  to 
he  done  along  tho  lilies  that  this  bill  attempts  very  inadequately,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  address  itself  to. 

Mr.  McF arlano.  I will  be  most  happy  to. 

Mr.  Fischer.  That  is  a welcome  opportunit  v. 

Mr.  Me  eiis.  One  other  question,  and  1 know  it  is  a touchy  question, 
but  I want  to  ask  it  because  I want  your  position.  I think  1 know 
what  it  is  but  I want  it  very  clearly  in  tlie  record. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  Is  the  second  draft  of  this  type  of  legislation 
coming  out  of  the.  White  House.  The  first  draft  which  was  proposed, 
as  I understand  it,  at  least,  provided  impediments  to  allowing  funds 
under  this  bill  to  be  used  for  the  busing  of  children,  and  that  this  bill 
simply  in  effect  allows  it,  that  wo  have  heard,  at  least,  that  the  adminis- 
tration prefers  this  first  draft  and  that  it  would  probably  support  that 
concept  on*  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman — will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Miv  Meeds.  Yes;  I will  yield,  if  you  have  more  information. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  have  information  of  that  kind  showing  that  fac- 
tually this  is  time"? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  I do  not.  have  such  informat  ion.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Pardon  mo  1 minute. 

Sir.  Bell.  You  arc  assuming  something  here,  and  making  a state- 
ment as  though  it  is  a fact.  I question  it. 

Mr.  Meeds.  It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  the  administration 
witnesses  before  this  committee  indicated  they  prefer  the  first  White 
House  draft.  Now,  am  I in  error  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  No.  I believe  Secretary  Finch  testified  that  the  ad- 
ministration bill  would  bo  preferable  to  Mr.  Quie’s  bill  on  the  busing 
section. 

Mr.  Bell.  Perhaps  I was  not  there  when  he  said  that.  I do  not  re- 
mcmlior  him  saying  that. 

Mr.  McFarland.  We  understand  this  is  the  case  on  the  Senate  side 
as  well,  with  the  introduction  of  the  Javits  bill. 

Mr.  Meeds.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  point  to  remember  is  that  Mr.  Finch  has  endorsed 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Me  eds.  Well,  I think  it  is  important,  however,  Mr.  Bell  and 
the  witness,  to  realize  that  the  administration  and  any  administration 
can  say  one  thing  in  tho  papers  and  come  up  and  twist  the  tail  of 
the  Congress  in  another  direction  under  the  table. 

Mr.  Bell.  This  happens  in  both  administrations. 

Mr.  Meeis.  That  is  what  I say.  Any  administration. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  only  thing  yon  can  readily  go  on  is  the  basic  fact 
that  Secretary  Finch  does  endorse  this  bill. 

Mr.  Meeds  I appreciate  your  assumption,  Mr.  Bell.  That  is  not  my 
assumption.  My  assumption  is  that  they  may  well  say  one  thing  for 
publicity  and  do  something  else  on  the  Hill  and  I am  trying  simply 
to  get  these  people’s  position  on  this. 

Would  you  feel  that  any  kind  of  legislation  which  seeks  the  end 
of  either  etc  facto  or  do  jure  segregation  which  prohibits  the  utiliza- 
tion of  funds  under  that  legislation  for  busing  is  really  going  to  do 
the  kind  of  job  that  has  to  lie  done  ? 

4S-93S — 70 H 
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Mr.  Fischer.  We  (lo  not — what  you  are  really  asking  is,  I would 
guess,  is  our  position  on  busing.  Wo  do  not  think  busing  is  the  com- 
plete answer.  Obviously,  there  are  situations  where  busing  is  impos- 
sible or  would  not  sol  vc  the  problem. 

Mr.  Mr.  KDS.  Right. 

Mr.  Fisciikii.  Wc  do  think  that  whore  it  is  possible  and  where  it 
will  aid  tho  problem,  which  is  a local  situation  that  differs  around  the 
country,  that  money  of  any  source  should  be  used  to  proyide  busing 
just  like  we  believe  money  of  any  source  should  be  used  to  provide 
books. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  If  the  local  school  districts  make  that  decision,  that 
busing  is  needed  to  desegregate  in  their  area,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
use  tiie  funds  under  any  Federal  legislation  for  tho  purpose  of 
this  busing. 

Mr.  Fisciikii.  Yes.  We  say  that  here  in  item  7 in  our  comments  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Hem..  You  say  it  says  that? 

Mr.  Fischer.  In  item  7 *wo  say : “We  believe  that  if  a school  district’s 
plan  for  integration  includes  some  expenditures  for  pupil  transporta- 
tion the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  should  be  permitted— 
but  should  not  be  required.”  'This  leaves  it  up  pretty  much  to  the  local 
district. 

I have  had  experience  at  all  levels,  the  local,  the  State,  and  the 
national,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned.  I always  go  back  to  the  fact 
that  the  folks  at  home,  if  they  arc  adequately  involved  in  planning 
flu*  schools,  will  do  the  best  job  with  the  money  and  will  do  the  best 
job  for  planning  the  school  system  unless  it  is  a*  bias  situation  against 
race,  unless  it  is  a prejudice  thing,  but  l am  assuming  that  this  is  not 
tho  case.  Then,  sometimes  you  have  to  step  over  and  remove  theso 
biases. 

Air.  Pucinski,  M ay  I j list  admonish  the  committee  that  we  have  other 
witnesses  and  we  have  witnesses  from  but  of  town,  witnesses  who  have 
been  good  enough  to  come  hero  from  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana, 
and  ns  yon  know,  we  are  marking  up  the  postal  reform  bill,  so  I 
wonder  if  we  cannot  give  all  these  things  consideration  in  allotting 
our  time. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  admonition  was  not  needed  because 
I was  finished. 

Thank  you,  Air.  Fischer. 

Air.  Pt’cixsKi.  Air.  Dellenback. 

Air.  Dkm.exback.  Thank  you,  Air.  Chairman. 

I join  my  colleague  from  Washington  in  somestrong  feelings  about 
NEA  and  the  Oregon  Education  Association  in  particular.  I have 
worked  closely  with  them  from  the  time  I screed  on  the  State  education 
committee  and  I found  them  a forward-looking  group,  deeply  con- 
cerned about  education.  I am  sure  the  same  things  which  have  hold  for 
OEA  hold  for  NEA  and  I am  delighted  to  see  you  here.  I would  ask 
a couplo  of  questions. 

Air.  Fisciieu.  I will  report  your  remarks  to  Air.  Posey. 

Air.  Dei.i.enback.  I have  commended  fiirh  here  as  I have  commended 
him  there.  The  purpose  that  underlies  this  bill,  Air.  Fischer,  is,  as  I 
am  sure  we  both  realize,  an  attempt  to  look  at  a problem  which  is 
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acute  in  one  section  of  the  country,  as  well  as  others,  ami  see  what  can 
bo  done  about  it. 

Now  yon  and  I both  realize  that  there  are  a host  of  problems  that 
afflict  education  and  ninny  of  them  require  additional  money.  ESEA 
is  aimed  at  some  and  other  special  programs  are  aimed  at  some.  My 
deep  concern  is  that  if  we  use  other  programs  which  are  more  general 
in  nature,  wo  are  going  to  find  that  tho  money  is  diluted.  If  we  have  a 
unique  problem  here  that  needs  special  help,  it  may  very  well  not  get 
the  degree  of  special  help  that  it  needs. 

T frankly  am  a strong  believer  in  revenue  sharing.  I think  this  is  a 
way  we  ought  to  use  to  get  Federal  funds  back  to  the  States  and  local 
governments  so  that  any  State,  and  Oregon  would  be  one  of  them, 
which  rates  educational  needs  very  high,  would  end  up  with  a good 
deal  of  additional  money  for  education.  I think  this  is  a lietter  way 
than  a whole  series  of  narrow  categorical  grants.  But.  I am  concerned 
about  some  of  the  comments  that  have  been  made  inferentially  bv  you 
this  morning.  I do  not  really  think  we  arc  hearing  correctly  as  far  as 
desegregation  in  the  South  is  concerned. 

There  can  bo  two  different  types  of  problems  as  far  as  desegrega- 
tion is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me.  One  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  students  arc  attending  desegregated  school  systems  and  then  sepa- 
rate from  that,  within  those  desegregated  scliool  systems,  what  is 
happening  to  education  ? 

Now,  if  I read  correctly  the  report  that  lias  been  brought  back  by 
the  NEA  investigative  teams  in  the  South,  they  have  addressed  them- 
selves primarily  to  the  second  question.  'I'lic  question  is  what,  is  rcall" 
happening,  whether  the  school  district  is  a unitary  or  desegregated 
system  in  the  classroom  and  to  the  teacher  and  the  student.  Am  I cor- 
rect in  that? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Both.  We  have  addressed  ourselves  to  that.  Wo  have 
also  addressed  ourselves  to  the  different  varieties  of  circumvention 
that  are  being  used  to  prevent  desegregation  through  the  private 
schools  1‘oiitc. 

Mr.  Pfxeenrack.  Even  within  the  so-called  desegregated  system  ? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Yes.  I guess  you  could  call  it.  a so-called  desegregated 
system  where  a white  school  is  being  sold  to  a private  group,  the  buses 
are  painted  white  and  given  to  the  white  schools,  hooks  are  given  to 
the  private  group. 

Air.  Pei.t.exbaok.  I make  no  brief  for  that  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Fischer.  Black  teachers  are  being  fired. 

Mr,  Peij.enback.  But  I sec  no  sign  in  the  official  actions  of  the 
administration  which  if  we  look  at  it  specifically  and  say,  now,  what 
is  it  that  the  administration  has  done  to  support  this  or  condone,  this? 

Mr.  Fischer.  No.  I would  not  imply  that. 

Mr.  Peixexback.  I do  not  read  you  as  saying  anything- 

Mr.  Fischer.  They  have  not  done  anything  to  stop  it,  that  is  our 
point, 

Mr.  PeixexbaCk.  With  a host  of  problems  to  deal  with,  you  have 
got  to  pick  out.  which  ones  you  are  going  to  deal  with  first.  T was  struck 
by  some  of  the  testimony  given  to  us  yesterday  by  Assistant  Attorney 
Leonard  to  which  Mr.  Bell  made  reference.  T am  hot  talking  about  the 
statistics  that  Mr.  Leonard  brought  forth. 
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Now,  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  a chance  to  look  at 

Mr.  Fiscmeu.  We  have  not  had  a chance  to  analyze  it. 

Mr.  Dkixkxhack.  But  let  me  tell  you  essentially  what  this  one 
point  says.  Mr.  McFarland,  maybe  you  have  seen  if.  They  say  this: 
Prior  to  (ho  1909-70  school  year,  only  5.2  percent  of  the  Negroes,' Negro 
students  in  the  11  Southern  Statos'nttended  unitary  or  desegregated 
school  systems. 

Now  my  Jirsi  question  would  be,  and  if  you  cannot  answer  it  now  off 
hand  I would  be  interested  in  your  giving  it  to  us  for  the  record,  do 
you  quarrel  with  that  statistic  from  your  factual  studies  in  the  South? 
i)o  you  have  enough  information  to  accept  or  reject  it  at  the  moment? 

Air.  Fisoiieh.  No. 

Mr.  PircixsKi.  Will  the  gentlefnhn  yield  oh  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Dkixkxhack.  Yes. 

Mr.  PucixsKi.  1 think  it  is  important  to  draw  one  distinction  hero 
on  the  Attorney  General’s  statement.  He  is  referring  to  systems,  not 
schools.  Now,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  you  arc  going  to  have  that 
high  percentage  in  terms  of  youngsters  attending  systems  but  when 
wo  asked  the  question  yesterday  whether  or  not  they  have  the  number 
of  schools  within  a segregated  system  that  have  youngsters  now  in- 
tegrated, the  Attorney  General  said  That  they  were  unable  to  provide 
that  information.  They  do  not  have  it  broken  down  that  narrowly. 

Air.  Dkixkxback.  Air.  Chairman,  if  you  had  been  following  what 
I was  saying  earlier,  I started  by  making  the  distinction  between  the 
(wo  different  problems.  Now  you  are  alluding  to  the  second  problem 
and  for  the  moment  I have  moved  the  second  problem  aside,  of  what 
is  happening  within  the  desegregated  system.  If  we  want  to  talk  about 
that  one,  gicat,  we  will  lie  glad  to,  but  let  us  get  to  that  in  a minute 
but  stay  with  the  first  problem,  because  you  cannot  start  talking 
about  what,  you  arc  going  to  do  within  a desegregated  system  until  you 
have  a desegregated  system.  You  have  got  to  start  some  place. 

Afr.  Fischer.  Wo  will  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  our  analysis  of 
the  A ( torney  General ’s  report. 

Air.  Dkixkxback.  T would  be  interested  in  that  but  for  the  picture  so 
we  all  have  it  clearly  in  mind,  let  me  go  on  and  allude  quickly  to  the 
other  two  statistics  lie  brought  forth  on  this  point.  Since  you  cannot 
really  talk  about  desegregation  within  a desegregated  system  until  you 
have  a desegregated  system,  I think  it  is  absolutely  imperative,  Afr. 
Fischer,  liefore  you  got  to  the  specifics  of  the  bill,  when  you  talk  about 
what  was  or  was  not  being  done  bv  the  present  administration,  I tliiftk 
it  is  imperative  that  we  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  fact  that  prior  to  1969, 
there  were — whatever  had  been  done  by  all  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  trying  to  bring  almut  desegregation  of  the  schools  in  the  South, 
ns  of  that  time,  a grand  total  of  5.2  percent  of  the  Negro  students  in 
the  It  States  who  were  even  attending  desegregated  systems. 

Now  what  has  happened  since  that  time?  And,  again,  this  is  Afr. 
Leonard’s  statement.  T would  lie  very  interested  in  what  you  feel  about, 
it.  Since  that  time,  by  the  1970-71  school  year,  that  5.2  percent,  grand 
total,  meaning  9-1.8  percent  were  not  attending,  that  5.2  percent  had  in 
t hat  year  grown  to  58.9  percent 

Afr.  Fischku.  All  right,  I will 

Afr.  Dkixkxback.  T t hink  this  is  a significant  advance. 
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Mr.  Fischer.  I will  address  myself  to  that,  although  I cannot 
analyze  the  Attorney  General's  report  yet.  We  must  remember  that  this 
was  the  year  that,  the  deadlines  fell  or  supposedly  went  into  e fleet.  All 
the.  legal  techniques  that  had  been  used  in  the  South  over  the  last  few 
years  were,  knocked  down  one  by  one  and  we  finally  came  to  a deadline 
in  September. 

My  point  here  on  the  first  page  of  the  testimony  was  that  we  were 
terribly  disappointed  in  the  adininist ration's  attitude.  In  fact,  last 
summer  our  whole  convention  directed  me  to  address  a letter  to  the 
President,  stating  that  we  were  disappointed  in  his  apparent  relaxa- 
tion of  the  deadline  for  the  II MW  guidelines.  We  wanted  him  to  re- 
quire that  the  guidelines  remain  in  effect  for  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  We  finally  had  to  join  in  an  amicus  curaie  brief  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  order  to  provide  this. 

We  think  it  was  a change  in  attitude  that  gave  the  segregationists 
hope.  If,  on  the  Other  hand,  the  administration  had  taken  a tough  line 
and  insisted  that  there  be  no  deviation  from  the  deadline,  that  devel- 
oped plans  go  ifjto  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  we  would 
not.  have  had  a lot  of  this  backing  and  fixing  and  (he  problems  we  have 
had  this  year. 

Granted,  that  since  January,  a lot  of  those  districts  have  finally 
complied,  have  agreed  to  go  ahead  and  desegregate.  Perhaps  the  figure 
is  58  percent.  But  with  the  hope  that  they  bad  been  given,  they  con- 
tinue to"  play  the  games  that  they  have  been  playing.  We  think  a lot 
of  thiscoukt  ha  ves  been  eliminated  with  a tough,  firm  program. 

We  do  not  like  the  administration's  approach.  That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Dem.kxback.  Elsewhere  in  your  testimony  you  have  made  clear 
that,  your  goal  is  not  to  cutoff  funds  and  thus  to  do  injury  to  the 
students.  The  question  is  not  what  sort  of  rhetoric  one  will  engage  in. 
The  question  not  what  sort  of  vast  programs  will  be  launched  with- 
out implementation.  The  question  is  not  what  great  swt  :*ping  speeches 
will  lie  made  but  what  results  will  follow,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  1909,  already 
that  5.2  has  become  58.9  and  the  expectation  is  that  by  this  fall  it  is 
expected  to  be  in  excess  of  90  percent,  so  that  the  vear  and  a half, 
year  and  three-quarters  measured  by  results  and  not  by  rhetoric  is  apt 
to  prove  to  be  the  most  productive  time  in  the  history  of  desegregation 
of  schools. 

Mr.  F isciikr.  Well,  1 am  sure  that  whatever  happens  this  year,  next 
year,  is  the  result  of  a lot  of  work  that  has  gone  on  ahead. 

Mr.  Dkixkxiiaok.  Of  course.  1 am  not  saying  that  everything  liegan 
on  January  1. 

Mr.  Fischer.  Wo.  feel  it  could  have  been  done  a lot  better  and  a lot 
sooner,  with  better  results.  That  is  all.  This  is  just  a difference  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  Dem.kxback.  There  is  no  use  our  going  back  and  forth  in 
empty  rhetoric  on  that  but  I think  the  point  still  remains,  and  this 
is  a point  tliat  is  not  made  clear  sometimes  in  testimony  before,  us. 
We  start  from  information,  not  just  yours  alone,  but  also  in  public 
statements.  I do  not  think  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a major  attempt 
by  the  administration  not.  to  just  go  in  and  wield  great  powerful  sticks 
blit-  to  look  at  those  areas,  see  that  they  have  immense  problems  with 
which  many  dedicated  people  in  these  areas  are  attempting  to  deal. 
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Everybody?  Of  course  not.  Everybody  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  cities  of  Seattle  and  Portland  1 Of  course 
not.  But  they  have  many  deeply  dedicated  people  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  who  am  striving  to  bring  about,  effective  desegregation.  Again 
the  reach  of  the  administration,  and  if  we  listened  to  yesterday’s  testi- 
mony not  by  Mr.  Lco.vnrdj  but  by  Mr.  Pottinger,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  Bights  at  II KW,  if  you  look  at  the  question  of  trying  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  South,  not  just  going  in  with  a powerful  court  order, 
but  to  go  in  and  sit  down  with  these  people,  you  find  that  102  desegre- 
gation plans  were  negotiated  in  1968-09  which  was  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  administration.  In  1969-70  there  were  negotiated 
207,  t wice  as  many  negotiated  the  previous  year. 

As  of  June  15  of  this  year,  198  more  plans.  So  that  in  the  last  2 
years  there  have  been  in  excess  of  400  plans  worked  out  to  desegregate 
the  school  systems,  whereas  before  that  time  with  all  the  talk  about 
power  and  order  and  the  majesty  of  the  law,  there  had  been  far  less 
than  that.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  talking  about  desegregation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  results,  because  this  is  what  you  want  as  it  is 
what  we  want,  we  have  found  very  considerable  results  achieved  if 
we  will  look  at.  What  actually  has  happened  so  far  as  the  desegregation 
of  systems  is  concerned. 

Tho  bill  that  is  before  us  now  attempts  to  say  there  is  another  step 
beyond  that.  If  the  system  desegregates  and  if  our  concern  is  the 
youngster  and  not  punishment,  or  cutting  off  or  something  else,  then 
*we  have  got.  to  move  in  and  give  them  some. special  help.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt in  this  bill 'to  say  in  those  areas,  which  e’ther  through  court 
order  as  you  commented  earlier,  or  through  the  voluntary  plans  which 
havo  been  worked  out  and  negotiated,  we  have  ended  tip  with  a de- 
segregated system,  then  there  must  bo  some  special  help  given  to  them 
and  that  is  what,  this  bill  is  striving  to  do. 

Would  there  be  anything  on  that  point  that,  you  would  say  ? And 
I am  not  talking  altout  the  specifics. 

Mr.  Fischer.  We  are  not  against  the  results.  In  fact,  we  think  if  the 
problem  had  l>eon  handled  sooner,  by  the  end  of  this  year  a hundred 

Fercent  of  the  schools  In  the  South  could  havo  been  desegregated.  Rut 
am  more  inclined  to  go  along  with  Mr.  Meeds  in  thinking  that  legis- 
lation should  be  developed  to  help  with  all  school  systems  that  could 
be  helped  with  desegregation  that  results  from  situations  beyond  their 
control,  whet  her  do  jure  or  do  facto  desegregation. 

Mr.  DelTjEN back.  The  Supreme  Court,  as  you  know,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Farland knows,  has  not  yet  spoken  on  de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  Fischer.  Bight. 

Mr.  Deij.eniuck.  So,  therefore,  the  present  attempt  is. to  reach  into 
those  areas  where  it  is  clear  as  a matter  of  law  what  it  is  that  has  to 
be  done.  It  does  not  confine  itself  just  to  that  but  is  attempting  to  go 
beyond  that.  My  own  deep  concern  is,  you  see,  one  of  two  things,  Sir. 
Fischer.  If  we  say  we  refuse  to  look  at-  this  problem  in  its  confines 
of  where  it  is  most  acute  hut  we  insist  on  broadening  it  and  expanding 
it  to  cover  anything  that  would  be  called  desegregation  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  then  one  of  two  things.  Either  we  are  going  to 
havo  to  move  in  immediately  with  massive,  many,  many,  many  times 
the  number  of  dollars  that  we  have  talked  about  as  far  ns  being  real- 
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istic,  being  obtainable  at  this  point — I have  already  expressed  myself 
on  what  1 think  needs  to  be  done  in  the  long  run — or  else  we  are  going 
to  stay  with  a limited  number  of  dollars  and  we  are  going  to  dilute 
it  down  so  that  there  will  bo  so  little  in  any  particular  part  of  the 
United  States  that  the  job  will  not  get  done. 

Mr.  Fisciier.  Our  difference  is  just  in  what  it  takes  to  encourage 
these  districts  to  desegregate  and  wo  feel  that  it  is  better  to  reward  the 
ones  that  have  tried  rather  than  the  ones  that  have  not. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  I ain  interested  in  the  children  and  what  happens 
to  them  and  not  rewarding  adults  who  have  done  things  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Fischer.  We  are  interested  in  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  I am  sure  you  are.  I appreciate  the  chance  to  hear 
your  testimony  this  morning. 

Mr.  Pucinskt.  Mr.  Qiiie  ? 

Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Fischer,  you  object  to  one-third  of  the  money  being 
retained  for  the  Commissioner  or  Secretary.  Is  your  objection  only 
to  the  fact  that  he  could  mako  grants  to  prontmaking  institutions  and 
that  if  wo  remove  the  authority  to  make  grants  to  protitmaking  institu- 
tions. would  you  then  support,  one-third  retained  for  the  Commis- 
sioner? 

Mr.  Fischer.  We  do  not  really  like  the  bill,  as  you  can  gather,  and 
we  do  not  like  the  idea  of  granting  the  control  of  a third  of  aiiy  Federal 

§rant  to  hands  in  Washington.  We  would  rather  see  it  go  back  to  the 
tates  or  the  local  areas.  This  is  our  philosophy  on  almost  all  Federal 
spending  for  education. 

Mr.  Quie.  I thought  that  you  supported  retaining  title  III  of  the 
ESEA,  under  the  Commissioner  rather  than  turning  it  over  to  the 
Slates.  Have  you  had  a change  in  attitude  since  then? 

Mr.  Fischer.  Yes.  We  are  really  not  in  favor  of  categorical  aids  of 
any  kind.  We  like  the  general  aid  principle  better  and  always  have. 
Sometimes  we  have  had  to  compromise. 

Mr.  McFarland.  Mr.  Quie,  we  supported  the  return  of  title  III  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  Fischer.  That  was  our  position  originally. 

Mr.  Quie.  At  the  time  when  it  was  first  fought  out?  I may  be  wrong 

but  it  is  my  recollection  that  NEA 

Mr.  McFarland.  We  supported  the  bill  when  there  was  not  an 
alternative  in  1965.  In  1967  and  1968  we  supported  the  return  of  the 
title  III  funds  to  State  control. 

Mr.  Quie.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  McFarland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  also  say  that  you  wonder  why  we  could  not  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  this  bill  in  existing  legislation  and  refer  to  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  I doubt  if  there  is  any  authorization  for 
expenditures  of  money  for  public  schools  in  title  VI.  I cannot  find  it. 
Mr.  Fischer.  Our  statement  was  in  error, 

Mr.  Quie.  You  are  talking  about  title  IV. 

Mr.  Fischer.  That  is  a typo. 

Mr,  Quie.  Title  IV  seems  to  me  rather  limited.  It  provides  the 
authorization  for  the  typo  of  programs  the  administration  wants  to 
engago  in  with  $150  million  but  not  the  expansion  beyond  that  as 
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♦ lie  Attorney  General  and  some  of  the  others  expressed.  You  would 
need  some  authorization  other  than  Just  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  bring  the  aid  to  the  schools  under 
title  I of’JCSKA?  That  is  not  specifically  for  the  problems  of  desegre- 
gation but  rather  all  of  the  compensatory  education  and  it  would 
benefit  the.  de  facto  segregated  schools.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  aid 
the  school  districts  that  have  dc  facto  segregation  whether  they  have 
desegregated  or  not? 

Mr.  McFaiu.axd.  I think  if  it  wore  to  go  the  title  I route  there 
would  certainly  have  to  be  additional  language  to  take  care  of 'the 
kind  of  problem  that  you  have  just  raised. 

Mr.  Quik.  Then,  you  would  have  to  get  away  from  the  entitlement 
concept  as  well ; would  you  not? 

Mr.  McFarland.  This  would  create  other  problems,  obviously. 

Mr.  Quik.  Well 

Mr.  Fisciikr,  In  No.  10  we  tell  you  what  wo  really  think, 

Mr.  Quik.  Well,  that  is  just  to  get  Federal  money  to  continue  to 
do  what  you  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Fisciikr.  We  think  desegregation  can  bo  accomplished  by  other 
means  than  rewarding  those  districts  which  have  been  recalcitrant. 
In  fact,  I said  earlier  that  px*obably  it  would  be  easier  just  to  replace 
the  school  boards  where  they  refuseto  desegregate  rather  than  holding 
a carrot  out  in  front. 

Mr.  Quik.  You  probably  will  have  to  govetiv  the  election  of  school 
boards,  too,  then,  because*  if  wo  put  those  in  jail  who  are  presently 
heads  of  school  boards  because  they  did  not  desegregate,  you  proba- 
bly would  have  Mrs.  Hicks  all  over  the  place  winning  elections. 

Mr.  Fisciikr.  I do  not  know  about  putting  boards  in  jail,  but  perhtips 
we  should  put  the  school  in  some  sort  of  trusteeship. 

Mr.  Quik.  If  the  Federal  Government  did  that,  I think  we  can 
guarantee  you  the  most  reactionary  type  of  school  boards  elected. 

Mr.  Fisciikr.  I am  sure  there  would  be  upheaval  but  I doubt  if  it 
would  have  to  lx*,  done  many  times. 

Mr.  Quik.  That  is  questionable.  1 can  understand  if  you  question 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  move  toward  racial  balance  in  the  schools 
because  there  are  many  people  whose,  I think,  views  must  lie  respected 
who  do  not  believe  that  that  is  necessary.  As  I put  it  sometimes  myself, 
is  it  necessary  for  a black  child  to  sit  by  a white  child  in  order  to 
learn  ? It  is  sort  of  degrading  to  the  black.  It  seems  to  me  your  testi- 
mony indicates  compensatory  education  providing  the  best  sort  of 
education  ought  to  he  done  no  matter  what  the  school  districts  decide 
about  the  integration  or  racial  balance  of  schools. 

Now,  I do  not  claim  that  you  claim  that  wo  ought  topermit  do  jure 
segregation  to  continue.  I recognize  that  is  not  constitutional  and  I 
think  you  would  accept  the  constitutional  decision  of  the  court  but  on 
de  facto  desegregation  I gather  from  this  that  you  doubt  whether 
it  is  wise  to  encourage  the  schools  or  even  force  the  schools  to  bring 
about  racial  balance,  .rudging  from  your  testimony,  I would  gather 
that  you  would  think  that  is— — 

Mr.  Fisciikr.  'Phis  is  a very  complicated  problem.  It  gets  into  pub- 
lic. bousing.  It  is  hinged  on  economics.  In  the  interim  period  we  do 
believo  that  in  do  facto  segregated  areas,  compensatory  education 
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should  ho  improved  and  superior  education  should  be  given  to  the  de- 
prived child  regardless  of  whether  he  sits  next  to  a white  kid  or  not. 

Psychologically  and  in  the  long  run,  we  think  it  is  far  li  tter  to 
have  all  the  races  mingled.  We  could  go  into  a long  psychological  dis- 
sertation on  that-  with  pretty  good  evidence.  We  have  a project  we  are 
going  to  begin,  I believe  in'lndianapolis,  called  ideal  schools  project, 
or  Operation  Upswing,  in  which  we  are  going  to  try  to  involve  the 
community  and  the  school  l>oard  and  the  power  structure  deeply  in  the 
rearrangement  of  the  schools  in  this  community  to  prove  that  the  XKA 
can  help  lead  the  way  to  meaningful  ghetto  education. 

This  is  a problem  that  has  frustrated  the  finest  minds  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  education,  tho  do  facto  problem. 

Mr.  Quie.  I recognize  it  is  there  and  that  will  probably  lx*  the 
underlying  reason  in  people’s  minds  who  object  to  this  legislation  a 
great  (leal.  I think  that  Dr.  Coleman's  testimony  on  Monday  was 
well  taken,  where  any  school  that  is  desegregating,  whether  it  is  lie- 
cause  of  court  order  or  HEW  requirement  or  whether  they  do  it  on 
their  own,  should  have  the  same  counting,  whatever  you  call*  it,  double 
counting,  and  receive  the  same  kind  or  assistance  to  desegregate.  1 
would  favor  this.  But,  however,  as  long  as  this  administration  has 
committed  itself  to  assist  schools  to  desegregate,  I think  it  is  com- 
mendable that  they  put  some  money  where  their  mouth  is.  That  has 
not  happened  in  many  administrations  in  the  past.  And  secondly,  if 
they  want  to  do  that,  I tlliftk  we  ought  to  assist  all  of  the  schools  that 
are*  desegregating  but  I would  just  as  soon  not  assist  at  all  in  this 
legislation  schools  that  are  not  desegregating.  Just  because  they  have, 
got  minority  kids,  I think  that  they  ought  to  get  their  aid  under 
title  I.  _ 

Mr.  McFarland.  Mr.  Quie,  we  would  like  to  commend  you  for  your 
leadership  in  introducing  this  bill. 

Mr.  Meeds  (now  presiding).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Quie. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  appearing  and  for  your  very  fine  testi- 
mony. 

OtT  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Meeds.  Our  next,  witnesses,  I understand,  will  l>o  a group  headed 
by  Mr.  August  Steinhilbcr,  who  is  director  of  Federal  relations  for 
the  National  School  Board  Association  and  he  has  with  him  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Norris,  president  of  the  Ouachita  Parish  School  Board,  Ouachita, 
La.,  and  Mrs.  II.  Mugler,  a member  of  the  Maxton  School  Board, 
Maxton,  N.C.,  who  is  being — Congressman  Leonard,  did  you  want 
to- 

Mr.  Leonard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I will  not  take  the  time  of 
the  committee  to  go  through  a formal  introduction  of  our  distin- 
guished visitors  here  today.  I am  just  here  to  join  in  your  welcome 
of  them.  They  speak  with  authority. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  yon  very  much.  Wo  are  very  happy  that  you  have 
come  Over  to  join  with  us  in  hearing  this  testimony,  Mr.  Leonard. 

I assume  you  will  proceed,  Mr.  Steinhilbcr.  Wo  hnvc  your  written 
testimony.  It  can  all  bo  inserted  in  the  record  and  you  can  testify 
extemporaneously  or  it  can  he  read  into  the  record,  whichever  way 
you  choose. 
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STATEMENT  OF  AUGUST  STEINHlLBER,  DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  AND 
CONGRESSIONAL  RELATIONS,  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSO- 
CIATION; ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLlAM  NORRIS,  PRESIDENT, 
OUACHITA  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD,  OUACHITA,  LA.,  AND  MRS. 
H.  HAGLER,  MEMBER  OF  MAXTON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
MAXTON,  N.C. 

Mr.  Steixhilbeii.  I will  submit  my  statement  for  the  record  and 
lead  from  portions  thereof,  and  to  give  you  the  general  outline  of  our 
testimony,  I will  begin  to  speak  specifically  to  the  terms  of  the  bill 
and  the  legislation  itself. 

Mr.  Me  kos.  Without  objection,  the  written  testimony  will  bo 
inserted  in  the  record  at  this  place. 

(Mr.  Steinhitber  s prepared  statement  follows:) 

Statement  ox  Behalf  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association  by  August 

W.  Steinhilber,  Director  of  Federal  and  Congressional  Relations,  National 

School  Boards  Association 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  August  \Y.  Steiuhtlher 
and  I am  Director  of  Federal  and  Congressional  Relations  of  the  National  School 
Board  Association.  On  behalf  of  the  Association,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  to  discuss  The  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  of  1070. 

On  April  11,  the  National  School  Boards  Association  at  its  1070  Annual  Con- 
vention adopted  the  following  resolution : 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  urges  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  recognize  that  school  dfstrlcts  may  be  faced  with  large  costs  in  their  efforts 
to  desegregate  their  systems.  Often  these  costs  cannot  be  borne  by  current  Federal 
programs  as  is  the  case  whore  a need  exists  for  new  facilities.  To  assure  full 
access  to  educational  opportunities  for  all  children  regardless  of  race,  ethnic 
background  or  economic  status,  we  urge  the  Federal  government  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  those  districts  which  are  unable  to  pay  for  these  added 
costs. 

The  position  of  our  organization  is  clear?  we  applaud  the  President  for 
advancing  this  bill,  we  are  grateful  that  this  Subcommittee  Is  holding  prompt 
hearings,  wo  support  the  basic  thrust  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  we  urge 
its  passage.  Our  Association  has  one  basic  caveat  to  our  support  of  this  new 
legislation.  Monies  to  fund  tills  proposed  law  cannot  be  taken  away  from  any 
other  domestic  programs  whether  they  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
HEW,  the  Department  of  IIUD,  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  It  Is  our  understanding  from  hearing  the  statements  of  fonder 
Secretary  of  IIEW  Robert  Finch  and  former  Commissioner  of  Education  Janies 
Alien  that  the  Administration  has  promised  not  to  rob  any  other  programs  to 
support  desegregation  efforts. 

The  form  of  the  legislation  Is,  however,  not  without  some  flaws  which  this 
Suhoommlitoc  can  easily  correct  without  hurting  the  basic  concepts. 

Dc  Facto — De  Jure  Segregation 

One  of  the  suggestions  NSBA  is  offering  to  this  SulieommUtee  is  the  separate 
method  in  which  applications  concerned  with  de  facto  and  de  jure  segregation 
arc  handled. 

De  jure  segregation  Is,  of  course,  segregation  under  the  color  of  law.  Such 
segregation  can  be  caused  by  State  statutes,  state  constitutions,  or  the  conscious 
rulings  of  a local  school  system  to  discriminate  in  its  school  admission  policies 
through  such  device  a$  the  gerrymandlng  of  school  attendance  zones. 
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De  Jure  segregation  is  forbidden  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  as  enunciated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  starting  with  Ilrown  v. 
Hoard  of  Education,  up  to  Alexander  v.  Holme*.  The  Executive  Itraneh  of  the 
Federal  government  has  been  given  broad  tKnvcrs  over  de  jure  segregation  by 
Congress  in  the  jKissago  of  the  1P04  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  Department  of  HEW 
has  been  engaged  in  enforcing  the  constitutional  rights  of  school  children  through 
Title  IV  of  that  law  for  nearly  six  years.  Given  this  legal  setting  and  years  of  ex- 
perience, we  believe  the  Federal  government  could  handle  applications  dealing 
with  de  jure  segregation.  However,  such  applications  should  ho  more  formally 
reviewed  by  State  education  agencies  than  is  now  provided  in  this  legislation  It 
makes  little  sense  for  the  Federal  government  on  one  hand  to  file  a law  suit 
against  a State  education  agency  to  force  it  to  correct  statewide  segregation  prac- 
tices and  at  the  same  time  give  them  only  a casual  review  of  plans  designed  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

De  facto  segregation  is  caused  by  factors  other  than  the  operation  of  law. 
Usually  the  cause  is  housing  patterns.  As  attorneys  would  say,  the  state  of  the 
law  on  de  facto  segregation  is  “unsettled."  While  many  legal  scholars  arc  cur- 
rently arguing  that  school  districts  have  a constitutional  obligation  to  correct 
segregation  regardless  of  its  cause,  this  has  not  been  ruled  upon  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  At  this  point  in  time  de  facto  segregation  is  really  a matter  of 
state  policy  and  Its  resolution  is  a severe  local  educational  problem.  We  believe 
any  Federal  legislation  dealing  with  de  facto  segregation  must  be  administered 
through  a State  plan.  Thus,  the  State  policies  could  be  merged  with  sound  educa- 
tional practices  developed  to  fit  the  unique  problems  of  a particular  school  sys- 
tem. We  would,  of  course,  look  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  leadership  in 
this  operation  by  giving  advice,  by  disseminating  information  about  good  pro- 
grams in  6ther  areas,  reviewing  the  State  plan  to  see  If  it  Can  realistically  accom- 
plish its  goals,  etc.  We  do  oppose  giving  the  Commissioner  complete  discretion  in 
accepting  or  rejecting  all  grant  applications. 

We  believe  the  use  of  the  State  plan  for  this  program  is  sound  because : 

1.  The  reason  for  this  legislation  is  to  resolve  some  very  difficult  and  sen- 
sitive educational  issues.  This  can  only  he  accomplished  through  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  between  and  among  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials*. 
If  education  changes  are  necessary,  they  must  be  accomplished  within  the 
system.  The  superimposing  of  any  policy  from  above  and  the  bypassing  of 
the  usual  system  of  operation  only  alienates  those  involved  and  in  the  long 
run,  will  undermine  desegregation  efforts. 

2.  The  direct  application  method  Is  more  likely  to  develop  unnecessary 
friction.  Any  mistake,  coercion,  or  unreasonable  force  exerted  by  a Federal 
official  would  have  wide  political  repercussion  which  could  endanger  cur- 
rent Federal  education  programs. 

3.  State  education  agencies  are  more  likely  to  know  of  particular  problems, 
can  concentrate  funds  to  solve  those  problems,  and  coordinate  desegrega- 
tion efforts  within  the  State. 

U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

As  drafted  in  the  bill,  the  responsibility  for  the  Implementation  of  this  legis- 
lation now  resides  with  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  We  suggest  this  responsibility  be 
placed  with  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

On  a number  of  occasions  members  of  this  Subcommittee  have  objected  to  the 
proliferation  of  education  programs  among  various  governmental  agencies  and 
the  lack  of  continuity  of  educational  policy  among  those  agencies.  We  who  have 
the  responsibility  to  govern  the  public  schools  are  continually  plagued  by  dif- 
ferent Federal  agencies  setting  different  policies  on  education.  In  the  long  run 
the  only  real  solution  to  this  problem  would  he  for  the  setting  up  of  a Department 
of  Education  under  whose  auspices  all  Federal  education  programs  would  he 
placed.  In  the  interim,  as  many  education  programs  as  j»ossible  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

We  also  see  a possible  conflict  in  education  philosophy  developing  should  this 
program  gravitate  toward  those  administering  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
That  office's  propensity  toward  unilateral  action  and  force  Is  not  what  is  needed 
under  this  new  program. 
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GRANT  ELIGIBILITY  FACTORS 

Tfii*  Administration  1ms  contended  that  school  const  met  ion  costs  arc  not  eli- 
gible for  funding  under  this  hill.  On  ninny  occasions  we  have  found  that  new  con- 
struction is  essential  to  the  development  of  a sound  desegregation  plan.  In  a num- 
ber of  instances  desegregation  is  impossible  without  new  construction.  While  wo 
would  agree  that  tills  Kmergency  School  Aid  Act  should  not  I \o  turned  into  a 
school  construction  bill,  construction  should  be  an  eligible  Hem  of  expense  if  it  is 
part  of  the  overall  desegregation  package  and  is  properly  approved  by  the  state 
education  agency. 

Section  5(a)(3)  of  the  hill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  private  agencies  including  profit  making  eori>omtion$  to  carry  out  in- 
terracial education  programs  within  school  districts.  The  Administration  did 
not  explain  what  it  was  attempting  to  accomplish  with  these  provisions  or  their 
purpose.  Wo  view  with  alarm  the  possibility  of  setting  up  separate  school  sys- 
tems within  school  districts  with  no  coordination  of  programs  or  objectives.  We 
urge  the  removal  of  these  provisions  from  this  hill.  The  needs  of  public  educa- 
tion to  resolve  its  racial  discrimination  problems  are  severe  enough  without 
direct  Federal  intervention  in  the  school  district  We  recognize  the  Secretary  may 
wish  to  try  some  experiments  or  to  run  some  demonstration  projects  with  private 
agencies.  This  lie  can  accomplish  through  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  as 
amended.  This  section  is  also  troublesome  In  that  it  could  he  misused  to  support 
private  segregated  schools.  The  bill  must  contain  specific  language  which  would 
prevent  any  assistance  being  siphoned  off  to  assist  private  segregated  academies. 

FORMULA 

Certain  aspects  of  the  formula  are  not  logical  and  we  speak  specifically  to  the 
method  of  double  counting,  i.e.,  counting  again  children  in  school  districts  tinder 
Federal  court  order  or  under  a title  VI  compliance  order.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  the  Administration  that  the  double  counting  factor  will  concentrate  funds 
where  the  need  Is  greatest. 

We  contend  that  the  urgency  for  assistance  to  a school  district  Is  the  same 
whether  that  district  is  under  a Federal  court  order,  or  State  court  order,  or 
whether  the  administrative  order  was  determined  by  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  or  by  a State  agency  under  a State  law.  Thus, 
if  there  Is  to  be  double  counting,  such  counting  should  take  into  consideration  all 
of  these  contingencies. 

CONCLUSION 

AVo  urge  broad  bipartisan  supj>ort  to  help  our  schools  resolve  the  most  serious 
problem  they  have  faced— a problem  which  could  eventually  destroy  our  system 
of  free  public  duration. 

The  form  of  the  legislation  should  be  basically  a State  plan  program  and  we 
would  support  a hill  that  funded  the  entire  authorization  In  this  manner.  AA'e 
would  not  object,  however,  if  a slightly  different  approach  were  used  on  applica- 
tions to  alleviate  do  Jure  segregation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stkin hii.ukk.  Thank  von, Mr.  Chairman. 

On  ljolmlf  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association  we  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  to  discuss  the 
Emergency  SchoolAid  Act  of  1970. 

On  April  11,  the  National  School  Boards  Association  at  its  1970 
annual  convention  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Civil  Rights. — The  National  School  Boards  Association  urges  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  recognize  that  school  districts  may  be 
faced  with  large  costs  in  their  olTorts  to  desegregate  their  systems. 
Often  these  costs  cannot  l>o  borne  by  current  Federal  programs  as  is 
t-ho  caso  whore  a need  exists  for  new  facilities.  To  assure  full  access  to 
educational  opportunities  for  all  children  regardless  of  race,  ethnic 
background  or  economic  status,  wo  urge  the  Federal  Government  to 
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provide,  financial  assistance  to  those  districts  which  are  unahle  to  pay 
for  these  added  costs. 

I might  add  that,  the  position  of  this  organization  is  dear  and  wo 
applaud  the  Congress  and  especially  this  committee  for  stalling  hear- 
ings Oil  this  bill  and,  of  course,  the  President  for  sponsoring  Icgislai  ion 
of  this  type. 

Wc  have  one  basic  caveat  to  our  support  of  the  bill  as  a concept 
and  that  caveat  is  that  moneys  for  this  program  are  to  he  in  addition 
to  current  programs.  Wo  do  not  want  them  to  lie  taken  from  any  of 
the  existing  educational  or  other  domestic  programs  regardless  of 
what  department  they  may  be  from. 

We  have  heard  the  testimony  both  in  this  committee  and  in  the  other 
body,  that,  both  former  Secretary  Finch  and  former  Commissioner 
Allen  have  promised  that  there  would  be  additional  funds. 

Now,  a couple  of  comments  with  respect  to  specifics.  One  is  that  wo 
find  the  way  that  do  facto  and  de  jure  segregation  is  somewhat  lumped 
together  causes  us  problems  and  we  contend  that  perhaps  they  should 
be  separated. 

Our  position  here  is  outlined  in  the  statement  but  it  runs  some- 
thing like  thisj  that  with  respect  to  de  jure  segregation  we  have  a long 
history  of  judicial  rulings  going  Hi)  to  and  including  the  most  recent 
case  ot  Alexander  v.  Holmes , aim  wo  have  a long  experience  wit  it 
the  Civil  Itights  Act,  that  the  Federal* Government  in  enforcing  the 
14th  amendment  rights  of  schoolchildren  has  experience  in  this  matter. 

Now,  on  de  facto  segregation  which  is  caused  by  other  than  the 
legal  operation  of  any  official  at  any  level  and  is  usually  caused  by 
housing  patterns,  with  respect  to  this,  as  attorneys  would  say,  the 
law  is  “unsettled.”  While  nialiy  legal  scholars  are  currently  arguing 
that  school  districts  have  a constitutional  obligation  to  correct  segre- 
gation regardless  of  its  cause,  this  has  not  been  ruled  on  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  At  this  point  in  time  de  facto  segregation  is  really 
a matter  of  State  policy  and  its  resolution  is  a severe  local  educational 
problem. 

We  believe  any  Federal  legislation  dealing  with  de  facto  segrega- 
tion must  be  administered  through  a State  plan.  Thus,  the  State 
policies  could  be  merged  with  sound  educational  practices.  Wc  do  look 
to  the  U.S.  Oflico  of  Education  for  leadership  in  helping  us  with  this 
endeavor.  We  believe  the  State  plan  is  the  only  reasonable  approach 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end  of  the  legislation.  If  educational  changes 
are  necessary  they  must  be  accomplished  within  the  system.  The  super- 
imposing of  any  policy  from  above  or  bypassing  the  system  will  only 
alienate  the  community  and  those  involved  and  in  the  long  run  wifi 
undermine  desegregation  efforts. 

The  direct  application  method  is  moro  likely  to  develop  unneces- 
sary friction  and  any  mistake,  coercion  or  unreasonable  force  exerted 
by  a Federal  official  would  have  wide  political  repercussions  which 
could  endanger  not  only  this  bill  but  all  current  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  we  agree  with  the  representative  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  that  all  wisdom  does  not  reside  in  Washington,  'flic 
State  educational  agencies  are  more  likely  to  know  the  particular 
problems  and  concentrate  funds  to  resolve  these  problems.  And  more 
important,  they  can  coordinate  desegregation  efforts  within  the  State. 
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Now,  ns  the  bill  is  drafted,  the  responsibility  for  administering  the 
legislation  resides  with  the  Secretary  of  II EW.  We  would  suggest 
that  this  bo  changed  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner.  This  goes  in  line  with 
our  policy  of  trying  to  coordinate  all  programs  under  a single  Fed- 
eral administrative  head.  We  have  had  enough  problems  with  differ- 
ent Federal  agencies  setting  up  different  regulations  and  different 
guidelines. 

Mr.  Qoie.  Could  I ask  you  about  this?  This  came  up  at  f|  confer- 
ence before  and  wo  finally  decided  on  the  Secretary  or  HEW.  Does 
not  the  Commissioner  really  work  for  the  Secretary?  If  you  give  it 
to  the  Secretary,  ho  can  then  delegate  it  to  anybody  no  wants  to. 

Mr.  Stein  11  li.nEjt.  lie  certainly  may,  but  we  also  fear  in  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation,  if  this  tyjie  of  program  which  is  designed  to 
aid  local  school  districts  in  their  desegregation  efforts  were  transferred, 
say,  to  the  Office  of  Civil  Itights  within  the  Department  of  ItEW,  there 
have  been  enough  problems  administratively  within  that  partieidar 
offieo  and  we  say  that  their  philosophy  seems  to  head  toward 
unilateral  action  and  that  at  this  time,  at  this  stage,  this  is  not  what  is 
needed  to  resolve  a serious  educational  problem. 

Now,  the  administration — I would  like  to  go  to  some  other  factors 
within  the  bill  as  far  as  what  is  eligible  for  funding  and  who  is  eligible 
to  receive  funds. 

The  administration  has  contended  that  school  construction  costs  are 
not  eligible  for  funding  under  this  bill.  On  many  occasions  we  have 
found  that  new  construction  is  essential  to  the  development  of  a sound 
desegregation  plan.  In  a number  of  instances  desegregation  is  impos- 
sible without  now  construction.  While  we  would  agree  that  this  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  should  not  be  turned  into  a school  construction 
hill,  construction  should  l>e  an  eligible  item  of  expense  if  it  is  part  of  the 
overall  desegregation  package  and  is  pi’operly  approved  by  the  State 
cducaf  ion  agency. 

One  section  of  this  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  to  private  agencies  including  profit-making  corporations. 
We,  too,  object  to  this  typo  of  provision.  Wo  think  this  could  set  up 
all  sorts  of  problems  within  a school  district  and  the  needs  of  public 
education  to  resolve  the  racial  discrimination  problem  would  not  be 
served  by  it.  "Wo  recognize  the  Secretary  may  wish  to  try  some  experi- 
ment or  run  some  demonstration  projects.  Wo  contend  he  can  already 
accomplish  this  through  the  Cooperative.  Research  Act. 

This  sect  ion  is  also  troublesome  in  that  it  could  be  misused  to  support 
private  segregated  schools.  This  bill  must  contain  specific  language 
which  would  prevent  any  assistance  being  siphoned  off  to  assist  private 
segregated  academies. 

Wo  do  also  have  problems  with  the  double  count  in  the  formula  and 
I will  leave  that  for  the  record. 

T will  conclude  by  saying  we  urge  broad  bipartisan  support  to  help 
our  schools  resolve  this  most  serious  problem  that  they  are  to  face,  a 
problem  which  eventually  co\dd  destroy  the  system  of  free  public 
education. 

I would  now  like  to  turn  to  my  two  other  companions  because  wo 
think  that  the  committee  should  hoar  from  school  boaixl  members  as 
to  the  problems  that  they  actually  have  faced  in  their  own  school  svs- 
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terns  and  what  the  financial  difficulties  are.  I would  first  like  to  turn  to 
Mrs.  Haglcr,  who  will  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Maxton  City  Board  of 
Education,  Maxton  City>  N.C. 

Mr.  Pucinski  (presiding).  Mrs.  Haglcr,  we  want  to  welcome 
you  before  the  committee.  And  as  1 said  earlier,  Congressman  Leonard 
has  been  here  and  he  will  be  back,  lie  had  to  go  to  the  tloor  to  answer 
a quorum  call.  We  arc  very  pleased  to  have  you  here  and  1 am  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  hear  some  of  your  own  experiences  in  this  problem. 

Mi's.  IIaglkr.  I would  like  to  read  most  of  mine,  if  I may. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  in  the  interest 
of  House  bill  No.  17816  and  to  urge  you  to  do  everything  jiossible  to 
oxpedite  passage  of  this  vital  ana  much-needed  legislation.  I repre- 
sent an  area  which  by  tradition  has  been  proud  of  its  quality  of  educa- 
tion. Much  of  our  community  life  is  centered  in  the  life  of  our  schools. 

Today  in  Maxton,  N.C.,  wo  are  confronted  with  educational  prob- 
lems which  could  bo  solved  in  a largo  measure  by  passage  or  this 
proposed  legislation.  When  I read  President  Nixon’s  policy  statement 
of  March  24  and  his  message  to  Congress  on  May  21, 1 felt  that  he  surely 
must  have  had  Maxton  in  mind.  Maxton  is  a small  community  located 
in  Robeson  County  in  southeastern  North  Carolina.  Our  town  is  situ- 
ated halfway  between  two  largo  cities,  Charlotte  and  Wilmington.  For 
many  years)  agriculture  has  been  the  main  source  of  income  for  the 
majority  of  our  people. 

According  to  the  I960  census,  the  Maxton  township  population  was 
5,201,  with  i,757  persons  living  in  the  corporate  town  limits.  Of  1,523 
children,  a total  of  1,288  were  economically  deprived.  The  Maxton 
School  District  serves  the  entire  township. 

For  the  1970-71  school  term,  the  Maxton  City  schools  will  have  an 
enrollment  of  1,630  students.  A racial  breakdown  of  this  figure  is  as 
follows: 

Elementary  1-8,  black,  543 ; Indian,  341 ; white,  269 ; total,  1 ,1 53. 

High  school  9-12,  black,  216:  Indian,  121;  white,  140;  total,  477. 

Total,  black,  759;  Indian,  462;  white,  409;  total,  1,630. 

Our  most  critical  problem  this  past  school  year  was  housing.  In 
May  1969,  a 10-classroom  high  school  building \vas  totally  destroyed 
by  fire.  Following  the  fire,  eight  temporary  wooden  structures  were 
erected  adjacent  to  the  remaining  nearly  50-year-old  high  school  build- 
ing to  servo  as  academic  classrooms.  During*  tho  past  school  term,  rest- 
room facilities,  hallways,  and  a cafeteria  designed  for  250  students, 
were  greatly  overtaxed*  by  tho  450  students  which  they  had  to  accom- 
modate. The  school  system  in  Maxton  is  financed  as  follows: 

Current  expense  budget:  State,  85  percent;  local,  8 percent;  Fed- 
eral, 7 percent, 

For  tho  1970-71  school  year,  our  schools  will  be  completely  inte- 
grated, according  to  a plan  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  All  grades  1 through  12 
and  all  faculties  will  bo  racially  mixed.  One  of  the  recent  requirements 
of  IIEW  is  that  no  student  living  within  the  Maxton  Township 
boundary  lines  may  attend  school  in  Robeson  County  or  vice  versa. 
As  a result  of  this  ruling,  wo  will  have  approximately  200  additional 
students  for  which  to  provide  housing  this  fall. 
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Most  of  these  additional  students  are  Lumbeo  Indians,  who  arc 
justifiably  proud  of  their  racial  background.  They  have  attended 
segregated  schools  provided  by  the  county  system  for  many  years. 
Needless  to  say,  they  are  reluctant  to  leave  these  schools  and  are  re- 
sent ful  of  a nno uncoil  plans  for  forced  integration. 

One  of  the  results  of  our  problems  with  desegregation  and  with 
totally  inadequate  facilities  is  a loss  of  experienced  personnel.  Sev- 
eral of  our  teachers  have  resigned  this  spring,  giving  as  their  reason 
the  desire  to  teach  in  schools  with  better  facilities  than  we  have. 

The  most  perplexing  problem  in  our  community  today  is  that  of 
adequate  housing  for  our  present  and  expected  enrollment.  First  of 
all,  our  foremost  need  is  for  a new  high  school  building  designed  for 
educational  effectiveness  for  all  of  our  students.  In  addition,  we  need 
funds  to  carry  out  some  necessary  improvements  to  existing  facilities 
in  order  to  upgrade  them  for  new  programs  of  learning  which  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  provide  for  the  very  best  education  for  every  child 
who  at  tends  school  in  Maxton. 

We  need  to  expand  And  improve  our  curriculum,  as  well  as  our 
methods  of  teaching.  This  would  include  offering  more  occupational 
courses  of  study  for  our  high  school  students.  In  recent  years,  several 
nationally-known  industrial  firms  have  located  plants  m this  area. 
These  new  plants  have  provided  many  new  job  opportunities  for  our 
young  people. 

Federal  funds  for  occupational  courses  are  available  on  a matching 
basis.  Ilowover,  a small  unit  such  as  ours  does  not  have  the  money 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  for  these  funds.  We  would  very 
much  like  to  be  able  to  provide  additional  occupation  programs  to 
enable  our  high  school  graduates  to  become  successful  in  fife,  whether 
they  attend  college,  technical  school,  enter  the  business  world,  without 
continuing  their  higher  education. 

Another  vital  need  is  that  of  more  specialty  teachers  on  the  elemen- 
tary level.  As  knowledge  increases,  and  I believe  the  rate  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  that  all  knowledge  doubles  every  8 to  10  years,  we  cannot 
expect  our  teachers  to  keep  up  with  this  increased  knowledge  and  deal 
with  desegregation  problems  all  at  the  same  time.  We  need  special 
teachers  in  subject  matter  areas  to  give  assistance  to  our  elementary, 
as  well  as  our  high  school  teachers. 

In  September  of  this  year,  wo  are  planning  to  implement  a new 
program  of  team  teaching  in  grades  one  through  six.  This  new  method 
of  teaching  is  one  that  requires  much  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  involved.  It  is  most  difficult  for  teachers  to  function  in  the 
classroom  nil  day  and  then  have  to  spend  additional  time  in  planning 
the  next  day’s  work,  plus  evaluating  the  one  just  completed.  We  need 
specialty  teachers  and  semiprofessional  pei-sonnel  to  free  the  class- 
toom  teachers  so  they  can  spend  more  time  on  the  important  matter 
of  education. 

Equipment,  teaching  aids,  and  instructional  materials  to  help  our 
teachers  present  information  in  a liettor  and  mere  effective  way  are 
other  needs  facing  our  school  personnel  at  this tithe. 

The  area  of  guidance  and  Counseling  is  one  of  utmost  importance 
in  the  process  of  desegregation  of  our  schools.  Students  in  a deseg- 
regated school  find  themselves  in  situations  that  cause  frustration, 
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anger,  resentment,  suspicion,  anti  other  personal  anti  distressing  emo- 
tions. Much  of  the  time  these  students  tlo  not  understand  what  really 
makes  them  feel  as  they  do  and  often  they  have  no  valid  reason  for 
the.  above  mentioned  emotions. 

In  onr  district  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  guidance 
and  testing  programs.  Wo  need  to  go  further  in  this  area,  hut  our  real 
need  is  for  counselors  who  can  understand  and  relate  to  students  of 
all  races  in  such  a way  as  to  ease  tensions  in  the  individual  student. 
This  counseling  should  be  comprehensive  and  should  include  counsel- 
ing with  parents  and  guardians,  so  they  can  understand  the  problems 
of  their  children  who  are  trying  to  learn  in  a desegregated  environ- 
ment. 

Salary  supplements  for  our  local  unit  arc  also  needed  in  order  to  at- 
tract and  hold  top-grade,  experienced  teachers.  Within  the  combined 
school  systems  under  desegregation  plans,  the  number  of  suixsrvisory 
and  administrative  positions  is  often  decreased.  This  means  that  many 
capable  people  ft  re  left  without  employment  or  else  they  must  take  a 
salary  cut  in  a lower  paying  position.  I would  like  to  sec  a provision  in 
this  lull  whereby  local  school  boards  could  supplement  salaries  in  order 
to  maintain  former  pay  scales  and  thereby  retain  the  valuable  services 
of  mftny  experienced  individuals. 

As  wo  are  ablo  to  secure  now  and  more  sophisticated  buildings 
and  additional  equipment,  wo  will  need  to  improve  our  maintenance 
and  janitorial  services  with  salaries  that  will  attract  and  hold  per- 
sonnel Who  ftre  trained  to  provldo  these  services.  With  jobs  available 
elsewhere  at  higher  wages,  it  has  been  practicftlly  impossible  to  keep 
competent  maintenance  and  jahitorial  help.  If  funds  were  available, 
these  workers  would  not  be  enticed  by  similar  higher  paying  positions 
after  having  been  trained.  Another  area  of  concern  is  tfiat  or  provid- 
ing cocurricular  activities  for  our  students.  In  a small  high  school 
like  ours,  theso  activities  consume  a great  deal  of  the  teacher’s  valu- 
able time.  This  timo  is  needed  in  adjusting  to  an  integrated  situation, 
in  trying  to  plan  so  that  each  Student  will  bo  reached  in' the  learning 
process,  and  in  striving,  to  improve  techniques  for  the  slow  learners. 
This  means  that  their  time  is  taxed  to  the  limit.  Here  we  find  one  of 
the  many  areas  where  the  employment  of  a teacher’s  aide  or  some 
semiprofessional  could  be  used  to  allow  teachers  to  devote  more  time 
to  actual  teaching. 

In  addition,  we  need  funds  to  support  these  cocurricular  activities. 
At  the  present  lime,  there  ftre  no  funds  to  finance  such  programs 
other  than  fees  charged  to  students,  as  members  of  a particular  orga- 
nization or  activity,  and  in  the  case  of  the  athletic  program  where 
entraneo  fees  are  charged  to  students  and  adults. 

Funds  for  in-service  training  are  also  needed  in  a serious  effort 
to  offer  additional  educational  opportunities  for  our  teachers  and 
other  personnel.  Theso  courses  would  be  offered  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness Of  our  Ihsthictional  stftff.  If  wo  are  to  offer  better  education 
for  our  boys  and  girls,  wo  must  provide  for  ohr  teachers  to  inci-case 
their  knowledge.. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  aid  many  schools  which  face  the  same 
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problems  caused  by  desegregation  that  Mnxton  is  wrestling  with 
right  now.  This  appeal  is  being  made  to  your  committee  in  the  hopes 
that  some  of  our  many  needs  and  those  of  other  school  districts  may 
l>e  met  in  order  to  carry  out  desegregation  more  expediently  and 
more  effectively. 

In  Mnxton  our  greatest  need  is  for  a new  high  school  building.  I 
sincerely  hop©  that  you  will  recommend  that  the  funds  to  be.  made 
available  by  this  proposed  legislation  l>c  spent  for  permanent,  con- 
struction. Elsewhere  in  mv  presentation  I have  tried  to  give  our 
problems  in  regard  to  facilities.  No  program  to  improve  a learning 
situation  in  our  schools  can  be  effective  without  facilities  to  carry  out 
that  program  or  those  enumerated  by  the  President.  There  is  no 
jjoiht  in  having  a plan  to  improve  instruction  and  curriculum  unless 
there  is  first  an  adequate  building  in  which  to  carry  out  these  plans. 
Permanent,  construction  is  our  first  and  foremost  need. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  teaching  situation  and  offering  space, 
for  expanded  areas  of  learning,  money  spent  on  permanent  construc- 
tion can  bo  witnessed  by  tbo  entire  community  as  tangible  evidence 
of  improved  educational  efforts  ahd  would  arouse  a feeling  of  pride 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  a I ft  hr  ee  races. 

I sincerely  hope  that  your  committee  can  propose  that  this  legisla- 
tion give  tlie  local  school  board  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of 
spending  this  money  as  it  best,  fits  the  need  of  its  community.  It  is 
imperative  that  tins  money,  especially  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act.  fund,  be  made  available  to  local  units  in  tho  shortest  time  pos- 
sible, with  a minimum  of  restrictions  and  time-consuming  rod  tape. 
Thera  is  a dire  need  for  this  money  and  tho  need  is  not  tomorrow; 
it  is  now. 

It  is  important,  that  this  money  coino  directly  to  the  local  unit. 
Sometimes  when  money  is  appropriated  by  Congress  it  has  to  go 
through  a number  of  departments  and  each  agency  places  it  own 
interpretation  on  what  Congress  meant  By  the  time  it  gets  to  tho 
local  unit,  it  is  neither  what  Congress  intended,  nor  does  it  fit  the 
local  need. 

Local  school  Imard  members  and  superintendents  have  lived  with 
and  will  continuo  to  live  with  these  problems  caused  or  accentuated 
by  desegregation.  I strongly  recommend  that  their  knowledge  and 
experience  bo  called  upon  to  help  draw  up  the  guidelines  used  to 
implement  this  bill. 

If  we  are  given  the  privilege  of  spending  this  money,  wo  will  gladly 
accept  the  responsibility  for  spending  it  wisely.  Wlnlo  our  needs  iii 
solving  tho  problems  caused  by  desegregation  in  our  district  may 
Imvo  something  in  common  with  other  school  districts,  our  method 
of  meeting  theso  needs  may  and  should  be  different  from  those  of 
other  districts. 

We  have  asked  our  architect,  Reginald  McVieker,  of  the  firm  of 
Jordan,  Snowdon  <fc  McVieker,  to  prepare  a statement,  concerning  the 
building  program  wo  Weed  to  solve  our  problems.  This  is  included  in 
tho  printed  copies  of  this  testimony  and  I would  like  to  ask  that  you 
give  it  consideration  in  your  deliberations. 

(Tho  document  referred  to  follows :) 
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•Jordan,  Snowdon  & McVicker, 
Laurinburg,  XJ\,  Juno  9.  1910. 

Ho  building  program,  Maxtor*  City  schools. 

Mr.  David  M.  Singi.ey, 

J faxton,  X.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Singi.ey:  Having  completed  a Preliminary  Study  of  the  proposed 
facility  requirements  frr  the  Maxton  Pity  School  System  we  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a proi rosed  budget  for  your  consideration. 

These  cost  projections  are  based  on  current  construction  market  conditions  and 
arc  presented  In  a comprehensive  budget  lug  format  similar  to  the  Engineering 
Data  Supplement  used  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

If  you  need  more  Information,  please  contact  us  at  anytime. 

Yours  very  truly, 


J.  Reginald  McVicker.  .Jr.,  AIA. 


Facilities  Survey,  Maxton  City  Schools 
High  school  building:  Enrollment  1910/1  i — J77 


Classrooms 


Permanent  Temporary  Mot/le 


Academic 6 10 

Business  education 1 

Science I 

Special  education M 


Total 10  0 


Food  service , dining  area. — 1,025  sq.  ft. 

Keeommended  seating  per  shift — 100.  Use=eiirolImentX.80  477+272=749* 
#SO=G00=slx  shifts.  Increases  fit  the  .Tilhtor  High  or  High  School  level  usage  will 
result  In  a seven  shift,  2 % to  3 hour,  serving  oiroration. 

Science  classroom. — 938  sq.  ft. 

Recommended  student  load— 30=150  students  per  live  period  day=enrollment 
accommodation  of  31.5%  for  Science  Lab  facilities. 

Library. — 1,322  sq.  ft. 

Seating  accommodation,  30;  Recommended  for  High  School  Enrollment,  477= 
75  seats;  Recommended  for  Combined  Enrollment,  7 19=90 seats. 

Administration . — 570  sq.  ft. 

Present  staff,  7 : Recommended  area,  1,400  sq.  ft. 

Sanitary  facilities. — Enrollment,  477. 


Minimum 
North  Carolina 
Present  plumbing  coda 


Boys: 

Water  closets. 

Urinals 

lavatories.... 

Girts: 

Water  closets. 
Lavatories.... 


Physical  plant. — 2 story,  25,900  sq.  ft. 

Built  1924,  consists  of  exterior  masonry  walls,  wood  framing  for  roof,  walls 
and  floors.  Would  be  presently  classed  as  tv|>e  V ordinary  construction,  type  C 
occupancy. 

Existing  building  exceeds  present  X.C.  Building  Code  allowable  area  for  type  V 
ordinary  construction  by  250%. 

1.  Present  allowable  area— 2 story=l0, 000 sq.  ft. 

2.  Required  Exit  stairs  are  of  wood  construction  and  In  violation  of  X.C.  Code 
Sect.  116.7,  requiring  that  smoke  tower  and  stairs  be  of  noneoiubustible  material. 
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Preliminary  Program,  Maxtox  City  Schools 
Part  I. — Xcw  high  school  program 
A.  Spate  requirements: 

Classrooms:  14  Academic,  @ 70S;  2 Science,  <?£  1,152;  2 Sp.  Use, 


570 14,208 

Vocational  training,  career  skills : Shops,  storage,  classrooms  (2) 4,  032 

Library/resource  center:  12,000  volumes,  75  seats 3,700 

Multipurpose  area  : Dining,  physical  education,  group  assembly 4, 600 

Administration : Offices,  health  room,  teachers  lounge,  storage 1,536 


Total  assigned  area 28,076 

Unassigned  area:  .Mechanical  equipment,  toilets,  lockers,  dressing, 

general  storage,  circulation,  covered  walks 9t90G 


Total  project  area 3$,  03G 

Part  I. — Elementary  program  ( It . /?.  Dean  School) 

feet 

A.  Space  requirements:  Square 

Classrooms,  S @ 1,000:  total  assigned  area S,  000 

II.  Total  project  area : 

High  school  program 38,036 

K lenient  ary  program S,  000 


Total 46,036 


High  school  R.  8.  Dean 


IT  IJ— Total  project  cost  estimate: 

A Balding 

Cite  improvements 

Utilities 

Contingency,  5 percent 

Movable  equipment 

Total 

8.  Architectural/engineering  services: 

Fees 

Surveys,  borings,  tests 

Total 

C.  Project  administration: 

Legal  and  administration 

Interest  during  construction 

Government  field  expense 

Contingency,  5 percent 

0.  Total  prelect  cost _ 

PL  III— Land  acquisition:  50  acres  recommended  (la r»d,  legal  fees, contingency) 
Pi  IV— Summary: 

High  school  program 

Lard 

Total 

R.  8.  Oean  addition 

Total  program  budget 


1585,000 

15.000 

12.000 
35,600 
70,000 


1144,000 
5,000 
2,  COO 
7.500 
15,000 


817,600 


173,500 


55,600 

7,000 


14,400 

500 


57,600 


14,900 


13,700 

53,300 

8,000 

47,500 


6,900 

7,500 

4,000 

10,300 


997, 700 


997, 700  . 
60,000  . 


217,100 

60,000 


1,067,700 

217,100 

7,284,800 


Mre.  Haoi.kr.  There  are  also  included  photographs — and  I have 
those  here — of  our  present  high  school  site,  showing  the  old  building 
and  the  temporary  wooden  structures.  You  will  see  from  these  photo- 
graphs our  dire  need  for  permanent  construction. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  quote  what  President  Nixon  said  in  his 
message  to  Congress  last  month : 
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The  tensions  and  difficult l os  of  a time  of  groat  social  change  require  us  to  take 
actions  that  move  beyond  the  daily  debate.  This  legislation  is  a first  major  >tep  in 
that  essential  direction. 

The  education  of  each  of  our  children  affects  us  all.  Time  lost  in  the  educa- 
tional process  may  never  be  recovered.  I urge  that  this  measure  be  enacted  on 
speedily,  because  the  needs  to  which  it  is  addressed  are  uniquely  and  com- 
IKdlingly  needs  of  the  present  moment. 

I would  like  to  thank  this  committed  most  sincerely  for  allowing  me 
to  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation and  the  State  School  Board  Association  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mi's.  Ilagler.  We  appre- 
ciate your  statement. 

Do  you  want  to  conclude  with  vour  last  witness? 

Mr.  SraxiiibnKR.  Yes.  I think  we  now  can  move  on  to  our  last  wit- 
ness. Mr.  Norris. 

Mr.  PrcixSKi.  Mr.  Norris,  your  prepared  statement  will  go  into  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Norris.  Thank  you. 

(Mr.  Norris’  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  Ouachita  Parish  School  System  by 

William  Norris,  III,  President,  Ouachita  Parish  School  System, 

Ouachita,  La. 

i — introduction 

Honorable  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members  of  this  Sub-Committee.  I am 
William  Norris,  III,  a practicing  attorney  in  West  Monroe,  Louisiana,  a small 
but  growing  city  of  approximately  18,000  people,  located  in  Ouachita  Parish, 
Northeast  Louisiana.  T am  88  years  of  age,  married  and  the  father  of  8 children, 
ages  10,  0 and  0.  AH  three  of  my  children  attend  the  public  schools  of  Ouachita 
Parish,  Louisiana.  In  addition  to  my  private  law  practice,  I servo  the  City  of  West 
Monroe,  Louisiana,  as  its  City  Attorney  and  have  been  an  elected  member  of  the 
10  member  Ouachita  Parish  School  Board  since  1901.  I have  served  as  President 
of  the  Ouachita  Parish  School  Board  since  January  of  1908. 

II — A BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  OUACHITA  PARISH  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  Ouachita  Parish  School  System,  located  in  Northeast  Louisiana  in 
Ouachita  Parish  (land  area  of  013  square  miles),  serves  ail  of  the  Parish  except 
portions  of  Monroe,  Louisiana,  which  is  served  by  the  Monroe  City  School  Sys- 
tem. On  the  fringe  areas  of  the  City  of  Monroe,  many  students  (living  in  the 
City  Limits)  attend  Parish  schools,  some  of  which  are  likewise  In  the*  Monroe 
City  Limits.  There  are  at  present  no  established  boundaries  between  the  Parish 
and  City  School  Systems.  Ouachita  Parish  is  the  trade  center  of  the  13  parishes 
comprising  the  Northeast  Louisiana  trade  area,  and  is  the  growth  center  of  the 
region. 

The  Ouachita  Parish  School  System  is  one  of  the  larger  school  systems  in 
Louisiana,  serving  to  educate  approximately  18,000  children.  The  ratio  of  white 
to  black  students  in  our  system  Is  72%  white  and  23%  black.  We  have  579  white 
teachers  in  our  system  and  210  black  teachers. 

The  Ouachita  Parish  School  System  Is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
businesses  in  Ouachita  Parish.  Its  present  budget  Id  eight  million,  eight  hundred 
four  thousand,  five  hundred  eight-nine  and  22/100  ($8,801,589.22)  dollars  and 
the  system  employs  a total  of  thirteen  hundred  and  eleven  employees. 

Ill— BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  DESEGREGATION  IN  THE  OUAOIIITA  PARISH  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  Ouachita  Parish  School  System  operated  as  a dual  or  segregated  school 
system  yiitll  1907,  during  which  year  a suit  was  filed  against  our  system  In  the 
Federal  district  Court,  Western  District,  State  of  Louisiana  by  a black  citlr.cn 
named  Jerimfah  Taylor.  Time  would  not  permit  ine  to  detail  to  you  the  count- 
less hundreds  of  agonizing  hours  spent  by  our  board  in  preparing  desegregation 
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plans,  In  actual  court  hearings  and  In  piddle  Information  meetings,  that  occurred 
iiohvmi  the  time  our  first  court  order  was  signed  on  March  31,  1007,  and  our 
most  recent  court  appearance  on  June  3,  1070,  and.  Incidentally,  we  are  not  out 
of  court  as  yet  Frankly,  being  President  of  the  Ouachita  Parish  School  Board 
has  l>ecn  a full  time  job  from  the  day. I took  office  until  the  present  time. 

Basically,  the  desegregation  plan  under  which  our  School  System  operates, 
and  which,  by  the  way,  was  preposed  by  our  Board  In  good  faith,  Is:  Neighbor- 
hood schools  for  elementary  children  which  feed  Into  the  nearest  Junior  High 
School  and  the  Junior  High  Schools  then  feed  Into  the  nearest  High  School. 
Potently,  however,  because  geographic  zoning  had  not  resulted  In  the  integration 
of  one  of  our  schools  situated  in  and  surrounded  completely  by  an  all  black 
neighborhood,  the  Federal  District  Court,  on  orders  from  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  reversed  part  of  our  plan,  closed  this  particular  school  and 
ordered  us  to  bus  these  black  children  out  of  their  neighborhood  environment 
to  other  schools  In  the  system,  sevefal  of  which  are  as  much  as  five  miles  away 
from  the  closed  facility.  Many,  many  black  leaders  In  this  community  have  con- 
tacted me  and  protested  the  closing  of  this  school  and  the  busing  of  these  chil- 
dren. There  are  many  sound  educational  arguments  In  favor  of  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  such  ns  economy,  comfort  and  security  for  the  child,  parent 
Involvement  In  school  activities,  and  teacher-homo  communication — all  of  which 
were*  not  considered  by  the  Court  In  Its  quest  to  provide  for  a “unitary  school 
system”-— that  mysterious  concept  which  has  never  boon  adequately  defined  by 
anybody.  This  tfmrt  ordered  change  in  our  desegregation  plan,  affecting  6nly 
one  of  our  37  schools,  will  cost  our  school  board  lb  excess  of  THIRTY  THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS'  In  trnnsi>ortatlon  costs  alone  which  is  quite  a blow  to  a 
school  hoard  anticipating  a cash  balance  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  of  only 
sixty  eight  thousand  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  and  70  cents. 

As  I stated  In  the  beginning  of  this  section,  time  would  not  permit  me  to 
relate  to  you  the  difficulties  encountered  by  our  administrative  personnel  In 
trying  to  educate  children  and  run  a school  system  while  at  the  same  time 
having  to  spend  most  of  the  working  day  planning  for  scheduled  court  hearings ; 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  hundreds  of  cross-over  teachers  suddenly  and 
coldly  thrust  into  a strange  teaching  environment  for  which  they  are  not 
adequately  prepared;  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  encountered  by  children  nrul 
parents  who  have  had  their  neighborhood  schools  closed  or  have  had  to  change 
schools  and  teachers  hit  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

Magnify  the  problems  1 have  i>osed  above  by  about  one  thousand  times  and 
place  yourself  “smack  dab  in  the  middle”  as  an  elected  official  or  as  a top  admin- 
istrator of  your  local  school  system;  pleasing  neither  white  nor  black  con- 
stituents, nor  the  Federal  Courts,  harassed  and  threatened  by  pressure  groups 
of  Imth  extremes,  sought  after  endlessly  by  news  media  asking  how  you  are  going 
to  solve  the  "Impossible”  problem  of  a "unitary  school  system”  and  at  the  same 
time  attempting  to  operate  a school  system  and  you  have  some  indication  of  what 
"desegregation”  has  l>ecii  like  the  past  two  years  in  my  Parish  and  in  many 
Parishes  throughout  Louisiana. 

I am  not  attempting  to  blame  any  institution  for  tills  problem,  but  only  i>oin t 
out  these  difficulties  so  that  you  can  understand  why  public  education  faces  a 
crisis  In  my  State  at  the  present  time. 

You  must  remember  that  school  boards  and  school  administrators  must  look 
at  desegregation  plans  In  two  phases.  One  of  these  involves  the  mechanical 
process  by  which  a "unitary  system”,  whatever  that  means,  is  accomplished. 
Though  the  school  board  Is  involved,  the  Courts  are  In  charge  of  determining 
whether  the  first  phase  or  facet  is  acceptable.  The  second  Involves  a far  more 
fmiw>rtnnt  and  complex  Issue — that  of  providing  a quality  educational  program 
after  the  "unitary  system”  has  been  achieved.  If  public  education  In  my  State  and 
in  other  surrounding  states  Is  to  survive  the  crisis  It  now  faces  It  is  the  essential 
implementation  of  this  second  phase  that  will  save  the  day. 

IV.  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  FACIXO  SCHOOL  BOAROS  AS  A RESULT  OF  DESEGREGATION 

A.  After  almost  two  years  of  continuous  court  activity*  proposing  plans,  having 
them  rejected,  then  proposing  new  plans  and  having  them  rejected  also,  the 
Court,  in  January  of  1970,  ordered  the  complete  desegregation  of  our  school  sys- 
tem by  February,  1970.  say  the  least,  this  did  not  give  our  school  system 
much  time  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  smooth  transition.  Hundreds  of  teachers 


“crossed  over”  or  switched  from  teaching  situations  in  former  white  schools  to 
former  black  schools  and  vice  versa,  to  meet  the  requirement  of  a 70-30  white  to 
black  ratio  in  each  of  our  schools.  Hundreds  of  students  changed  schools  and 
teachers  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  This  traumatic  experience  further  inflamed 
the  emotions  of  an  already  concerned  and  confused  public,  both  black  and  white 
citizens  alike.  The  people  began  to  say  that  they  would  never  vote  any  more 
taxes  for  public  education.  Politicians  on  both  local  ami  national  levels  began 
to  use  school-boards  and  the  public  schools  as  a political  “whipping  ln>y”  issue. 
Private  schools  and  talk  of  more  private  schools  began  to  spring  up  all  over  the 
State.  Where  the  white  to  black  ratio  began  to  approach  the  W-4SO  mark,  whites 
began  to  leave  the  public  school  system  in  favor  of  hastily  thrown  together  pri- 
vate schools.  At  the  very  minute  that  I speak  to  you,  the  Louisiana  Senate  may 
be  considering  a bill  that  will  give  State  aid  to  private  schools.  This  bill  has 
already  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  if  enacted,  will  siphon  money 
away  from  public  education.  At  a time  when  wise  expenditure  of  money  by  school 
boards  and  school  administrators  needs  to  be  put  to  use  to  combat  the  crisis 
facing  public  education,  the  people  and  the  State  Legislature  are  not  In  a mood 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  public  education. 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  other  laymen  as  well  as  professional 
educators,  the  “desegregation  crisis*'  that  has  existed  in  my  State  over  the  past 
several  years  has  either  created  the  following  ItniK>rtnnt  needs  or  has  forced  us 
to  face  the  truth  of  some  of  these  needs. 

B.  Special  needs  of  school  systems  caused  or  brought  to  light  by  desegregation 
that  would  make  school  desegregation  easier  And  more  effective: 

(1 ) First  and  foremost,  desegregation  has  convinced  us  that  one  of  our  greatest 
needs  at  the  moment  is  Hie  need  for  extensive  In-service  training  programs  for 
teachers  and  administrators.  This  tyi>e  of  training  Is  urgently  needed  NOW  to 
combat  the  difficulties  confronting  confused  “crossover”  teachers  who  find  them- 
selves in  situations  with  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  coj>e.  Many  of  today's 
teachers  are  from  educationally  and  culturally  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  ami 
the  years  of  attendance  at  racially  isolated  or  ]>oor  rural  or  slum  area  schools 
have  not  helped  them  to  overcome  the  disadvantages.  Neither  has  the  college 
prci»a ration  been  effective  in  erasing  the  disadvantages.  In  some  eases  this  prepara- 
tion was  obtained  decades  ago,  when  the  teacher-training  institutions  they  attend- 
ed offered  loss  than  first-rate  higher  education  programs.  In  other  cases  it  was 
obtained  at  racially  isolated  institutions  where  student  bodies  were  eomi>osed 
primarily  of  persons  from  disadvantaged  families  and  where  programs  and 
standards  were  geared  to  these  students. 

Many  teachers  with  these  backgrounds  are  not  prepared  to  coin*  with  the 
problems  of  desegregation  and  assimilate  up- to-date  curriculum  materials  and 
present  them  in  a quality  instructional  program  that  meets  the  high  standards 
demanded  of  the  schools  today.  If  our  school  system  and  flic  other  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana  could  provide  a competent  teacher  for 
every  classroom  and  a competent  administrator  for  every  school,  who,  through 
social  training  could  deal  with  Hie  sj>ecial  problems  presented  by  desegregation 
then  I believe  the  problems  of  desegregation  would  be  decreased  tremendously 
because  we  know  where  we  have  competent  teachers  we  have  few  problems.  Our 
State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Wfllim  J.  Dodd,  organized  a Louisiana  Task 
Force  for  Quality  Education.  The  Task  Force  singled  out  two  items  that  they 
felt  needed  immediate  attention. 

One  Item  was  a salary  schedule  to  entice  the  better  college  students  Into 
teaching,  and  the  other  item,  an  immediate  and  massive  In-service  education 
program  for  the  Improvement  of  the  existing  teaching  force  In  the  public  schools 
In  Louisiana,  The  State  is  not  going  to  supply  the  finances  to  put  this  tyi>c  of 
program  into  effect  and  the  local  school  boards  certainly  do  not  have  the 
Hunts.  Federal  monies  to  meet  this  pressing  “special  need  of  desegregation”  is 
needed  desperately  and  Is  needed  immediately.  I would  suggest  Hiat  such  pro- 
grams should  be  worked  through  the  State  Department  of  Education  so  that  a 
certain  amount  of  money  would  l>e  available  and  each  school  system  would  lie 
allowed  to  design  Its  own  program  to  fit  its  own  need  with  the  approval,  of 
course,  by  proper  authorities. 

(2)  We  have  also  found  a great  need  for  school  systems  instituting  a pre- 
school or  kindergarten  program.  Many  of  our  black  students  being  school  at  a 
disadvantage,  not  because  they  are  black,  but  rather  because  they  are  jK>or 
children  who  come  from  homes  that  lack  environment  that  encourages  learning. 
A strong  pre-school  program  as  a part  of  the  school  system’s  regular  program 
would  help  tremendously  in  this  area  and  to  overcome*  this  disadvantage. 
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(3)  Desegregation  has  forced  ns  to  face  Hie  truth.  The  “separate  but  equal'* 
doctrine,  as  a general  rule  from  iny  observation,  was  never  practiced,  Or,  if  in 
recent  years,  tin*  practice  was  begun  there  was  Just  not  enough  time  to  catch 
up.  Now,  white  students  moving  Into  formerly  all  black  schools  often  find  these 
schools  lacking  greatly  In  physical  facilities.  Adequate  gymnasium  space,  shower 
and  rest  room  facilities,  music  rooms,  play  areas,  and  libraries  are  often  lacking. 
This  causes  great  concern  to  the  white  child  and  parent  ami  only  deepens  the 
hard  feelings  of  the  black  community  toward  to  school  system.  We  need  to, 
insofar  as  jiossible,  have  adequate  physical  facilities  at  all  the  schools  we  are 
utilizing. 

Once  again,  a confused  and  angry  public  is  not  at  the  present  time  Interested 
in  voting  bonded  indebtedness  to  provide  these  needed  facilities.  My  Parish  could 
vote  In  excess  of  ELEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS  In  bonds  for  new  and  added 
construction  and  maintenance  without  raising  the  mlllngo.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion,  however,  that  at  this  time  such  a proposition,  if  put  before  the  i>cople, 
would  he  soundly  defeated.  In  adjoining  Parishes  bond  issues  for  schools  have 
failed  miserably  and  even  in  isolated  cases  where  they  have  passed  they  are  under 
Court  attack  from  suits  questioning  the  Constitutionality  of  the  elections.  Such 
suits  usually  come  from  citizens  angry  over  the  desegregaion  Issue.  If  our 
SEVEN  MILL  Maintenance  Tax  were  before  the  people  today  I would  fear  the 
outcome  of  the  the  election.  Yet,  to  save  the  public  school  system  we  must  have 
these  facilities.  Again,  the  State  Is  cither  unwilling  or  unable  to  come  to  our  aid. 

( I)  Funds  are  needed  to  reduce  the  class  size  and  allow  for  the  formation  of 
special  classes  for  children  with  speclalneeds. 

(5)  Immediate  funds  are  needed  for  the  purchase  of  materials  specifically 
designed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  students  who  are  below  level,  as  well  as 
materials  for  those  who  are  capable  and  willing  to  go  beyond  the  experiences 
provided  for  In  the  regular  classroom  setting. 

(0)  In  the  event  in-service  training  programs  are  instituted  funds  are  needed 
for  the  employment  of  substitutes  so  that  the  regular  teacher  can  have  release 
time  to  participate  In  these  programs. 

(7)  Funds  are  desperately  needed  for  the  employment  by  the  school  systems 
of  additional  personnel  to  work  with  parents  of  children  who  are  having  dif- 
ficulty adjusting  to  Integrated  schools.  While  ninny  hesitate  to  admit  this  is  a 
real  problem  in  our  schools,  the  fact  of  such  difficulty  Is  undisputed. 

(8)  From  a curriculum  standpoint  funds  are  needed  for  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  which  would  enable  a school  system  to  offer  a more  varied  pro- 
gram geared  to  the  needs  of  Individual  students. 

(9)  Rather  than  massive  busing  to  achieve  simply  a number  percentage  of 
integration  and  thereby  taking  children  away  from  their  neighborhood  schools 
to  which  they  are  accustomed,  funds  could  be  provided  for  innovated  programs 
or  techniques  that  would  give  children  in  racially  isolated  schools  educationally 
sound  Interracial  exi>erfences.  In  such  programs,  a portion  of  a child’s  educa- 
tional activities  may  be  shared  with  children  from  other  schools.  Therefore, 
rather  than  attempting  to  dislocate  a child  from  his  customary  environment, 
some  of  his  education  is  in  his  neighborhood  school  and  some  outside  of  it.  If 
funds  were  available,  I feel  sure  that  conqiotcnt  educators  could  Innovate  such 
programs. 

(10)  Funds  must  be  obtained  and  used  to  assure  that  every  school  in  use 
within  the  system,  Is,  in  all  respects,  offering  the  very  best  quality  educational 
program  possible.  This  would  greatly  help  the  plight  of  neighborhood  schools 
that  are  In  racially  impacted  areas. 

O.  Recausc  of  the  reluctance  of  the  public  to  vote  additional  funds  for  schools 
at  this  time,  and  because  as,  Iti  my  Stfite,  the  Legislature  Is  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  vote  funds  for  the  normal  growth  of  public  Education,  I feel  that  the 
Federal  government  has  an  obligation  to  provide  funds  to  help  public  educa- 
tion in  Its  day  of  erisls.  We  have  found  in  working  with  the  Federal  programs, 
that,  as  a general  rule,  the  more  restrictions  placed  on  funds  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, Hie  less  creative  or  individual  their  use  can  be  to  a school  system.  Ex- 
cessive restrictions  will  dimhiate  the  most  effective  use  of  funds  for  some  of 
the  systems  In  my  State  since  each  school  system  in  Louisiana  has  problems  of 
different  nature.  In  making  funds  available  to  local  school  hoards,  I feel  that 
primary  weight  should  he  given  to  Hie  considered  judgment  of  the  local  boards 
and  the  administrators  of  the  system  provided,  of  course,  the  boards  are  in  good 
faith  and  within  the  law.  Naturally,  Federal  advice  and  aid  should  be  available 
on  request  but,  ns  the  President  has  stated:  “Federal  officials  should  not  go 
beyond  the  requirements  of  law  In  attempting  to  impose  their  own  judgment  on 
the  local  school  district”. 
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V — THE  RATIONALE  FOR  SAVING  PI*  BMC  SCHOOLS 

Gentlemen,  if  I have  painted  a bleak  picture  for  public  education  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  I know  the  same  situation  exists  in  other  States,  then  I have 
painted  a picture  of  fact  My  school  system  has  been  fortunate*  While  our  situ- 
ation has  been  almost  Impossible,  I personally  know  of  Parishes  in  Louisiana  that 
have  not  fared  nearly  so  well  as  Ouachita.  In  some  Parishes  in  Louisiana  the 
whites  have  left  or  are  In  the  process  of  leaving  the  public  school  system.  Public 
education  in  tny  State  Is  in  a time  of  crisis.  It  can  be  saved  through  maintaining 
a high  quality  of  education  in  the  public  schools.  This  takes  money  as  I have 
tried  to  point  out  and  money  Is  hard  to  come  by  locally  or  from  the  state.  Again,  if 
money  is  to  come  from  the  Federal  government  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  school  boards  with  the  least  restrictions  possible. 

There  is  rib  doubt,  ftubilc  education  In 'toy  State  is  in  danger.  Should  it  be  saved  ? 
What  is  the  rationale  for  saving  public  schools?  Should  they  he  saved  or  can  the 
public  school  system  he  replaced  by  a massive  private  school  system?  First,  it 
should  be  acknowledged  that  private  and  parochial  schools,  both  in  the  nation 
and  in  Louisiana,  have  performed  a very  useful  role  and  make  a positive  contribu- 
tion both  to  education  and  itt  reduced  costs  to  the  State.  Private  schools  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  a suitable  alternative  for  some  students  but  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  it  can  only  be  alternative  for  a relative  few. 

Less  than  one  in  eight  children  in  the  entire  nation  obtain  their  elementary  and 
secondary  education  through  private  and  parochial  schools.  In  Louisiana,  the 
proportion  is  less  than  one  in  seven  children,  and  the  percentage  has  been  declin- 
ing for  years.  The  principal  reason  has  been  the  cost  factor.  It  is  of  such  signifi- 
cance that  several  States  are  now  appropriating  money  for  use  in  private  and 
parochial  schools.  Such  a bill  almost  passed  Louisiana's  Legislature  last  year  and 
has  already  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  In  this  year’s  session  and  may 
have  passed  the  Senate  before  I return  homo. 

There  can  be  no  doubting  thrit  those  who  earitiot  afford  a private  education 
must  somehow  be  provided  a quality  education,  not  Just  for  their  sake  but  for  the 
public  good.  Else  they  will  be  relegated  to  a future  of  low  productivity,  low  pay, 
low  capacity  to  spend,  and  thus  become  a massive  depressaht  on  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  State — and  this  would  Include  a majority  of  Louisiana’s  |)eoplef  both 
black  and  white. 

Uneducated,  man  tends  to  be  dependent;  half  educated,  half  productive;  well 
educated,  he  returns  to  society  economic  benefits  that  far  exceed  the  costs  of  his 
education, 

Louisiana’s  economy  today  trails  behind  the  national  economy,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  education  of  its  citizens.  In  the  aggregate,  the  Xegro  mem- 
bers of  our  labor  force  earn  less  than  half  as  much  ns  the  white  members.  While 
many  factors  have  contributed  to  this,  the  greatest  factor  today  is  lack  of  educa- 
tion. If  the  Xegro  citizens  In  Louisiana  had  equal  capacity  to  produce  and  there- 
fore earn,  which  they  can  only  obtain  through  education  and  training,  then  that 
in  itself  would  Increase  the  total  personal  income  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  by 
at  least  twenty  jiercent — almost  wiping  out  the  lag  Louisiana  now  suffers  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Of  increasing  importance  to  industry  is  the  presence  of  a good  quality  public 
school  system  where  its  employees  may  send  their  children  without  added  and 
prohibited  expense.  The  plant  manager  of  a large  industrial  complex  recently 
stated  that  a large  number  of  his  professional  i»ersqnnel  have  requested  trans- 
fers out  of  Ixmlsiana.  The  reason  Is  their  concern  about  whether  public  schools 
will  survive  ami,  if  they  do,  whether  their  children  will  get  a decent  education. 
How  can  wc  hope  to  bring  industry  into  a State  where  there  is  a question  as  to 
whether  the  children  of  its  employees  will  have  a public  school  system  to  at- 
tend? Can  we  eNpeet  them  to  go  into  an  area  where  they  have  to  pay  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  six  hundred  dollars,  or  seven  hundred  dollars  a year  per  child 
to  send  them  to  a private  school  when  there  are  other  States  where  these 
industrial  concerns  can  go  where  there  will  be  public  schools?  Texas,  our 
Xo.  1 comfieHtor,  will  have  public  schools,  and  no  one  doubts  that. 

The  Public  Affairs  Research  Council  of  Louisiana  Inc.,  after  three  years 
of  study  in  this  area  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  suitable  alterna- 
tive to  the  public  school  system  for  the  mass  of  students  In  Louisiana,  and  that 
our  State  can  be  more  than  Death  Valley  without  a public  school  system. 
With  all  its  faults,  the  American  system  of  education  has  produced  a better 
educated  total  population  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  major  nation  and 
with  that  has  come  the  very  strength  of  this  nation  and  the  highest  standard  of 
living  erer  enjoyed  by  any  people  in  any  civilization. 
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Tho  miswoi  Is  unequJviKiilly  **YKS”!  The  public  school  system  must  he  saved. 
Quality  education  for  nil  is  the  answer.  Funds  must  be  made  available  to  assure 
that  each  school  system  can  offer  the  very  best  educational  program  possible. 
Though  the  most  difficult  iioriotl  lies  ahead  with  projicr  financial  aid  the 
public  schools  can  and  will  he  saved. 

There  Is  no  commitment  of  a democratic  society  so  sacred  and  so  important 
ns  that  to  free,  public  education  of  the  highest  quality.  “If  a nation  exacts  to 
he  ignorant  and  free,  in  a state  of  civilization, “ wrote  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
1X1(1,  “it  ex|>ects  what  never  was  and  never  will  hc*\  The  State  of  Louisiana  Inis 
a continuing  challenge  to  provide  the  very  best  educational  system  for  its  youth 
that  It  iK>sslbly  can. 

The  majority  of  the  school  boards  in  Louisiana,  bloody  but  unbowed,  stand 
ready  in  good  faith  to  do  their  part  hut  they  desperately  need  additional  funds  to 
meet  the  problems  caused  by  several  years  of  turmoil,  emotional  distress  and 
confusion.  I Indieve  you  members  of  tlds  sulieominlttec  are  considering  whether 
or  not  to  divert  monies  ear-marked  for  other  pnrfK>.ses  to  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion. I certainly  hoi>c  and  humbly  request  that  especially,  in  this  time  of  crisis, 
you  will  decide  In  favor  of  that  great  democratic  institution,  public  education. 

Mr.  Nonius.  Mr.  Oli'airmftn,  distinguished  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, I would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  tlmt  you  have  my  written  testi- 
mony and  with  your  leave,  I will  follow  'it  in  part  and  improvise 
in  part  and  the  reason  that  I would  like  to  do  that  is  that  prior  to  arriv- 
ing in  Washington  yesterday  or  last  night,  I had  not  seen  a copy  of 
this  particular  lull.  1 was  contacted  by  my  secretary  of  the  local  State 
sc]  tool  boa  rd  association  and  asked  if*  I would  come  licit!  and  present 
to  you  people  a picture  of  desegregation  in  my  district  and  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  the  need  for  financial  aid  because  of  the  dese- 
gregation situation,  and  also  talk  about  a crisis  that  we  think  exists 
in  public  education  in  our  State  aitd  in  other  States  around  us. 

So,  my  testimony  is  not  particularly  geared  to  thc  bill  itself  hut  to 
my  own*  Personal  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  situation. 

I am  Hill  Norris.  I am  a practicing  attorney  in  West  Monroe,  La., 
which  is  a small  but  growiftg  city  of  about  18,000  people  located  in 
Ouachita  Parish  in  northeast  Louisiana.  Incidentally,  that  is  named 
after  an  Indian  tHbe.  And  in  addition  to  my  private  practice  of  law 
I represent  the  city  of  West  Monroe  as  its  city  attorney. 

I have  been  an  elected  member  of  file  19-incmber  Ouachita  Parish 
School  Hoard  since  the  year  1904,  and  I have  served  as  president  of 
that  board  since  January  of  1908. 

The  Ouachita  Parish  school  system  is  located  in  northeast  Louisiana 
in  Ouachita  Parish.  Ouachita"  Parish  is  a trade  center  of  the  13 
parishes  comprising  the  northeast  I/misiaiia  Area.,  It  is  the  growth 
center  of  that  region.  "We  have  a sister  city  to" the  city  of  Monroe,  La., 
which  lias  approximately  00,000  people.  I think  the  parish  now  lias 
approximately  155,000.  * 

Our  system'  is  Otic  of  “the  largest  school  systems  in  Louisiana.  We 
serve  toedneate  approximately  18,000  students. 

Now.  in  our  system  the,  ratio  of  white  to  black  students  is  72  per- 
cent white,  28  percent  black.  In  the  city  of  Monroe,  which  is  right 
across  tho  river  from  us,  they  have  their  own  separate  school  system, 
one  of  two  that  are  pot.  parish  systems, 'in 'Louisiana.  They  have 
almost  a 50-50  ratio  of  black  to  white. 

Also  our  school  system  is  one  of  the  largest  businesses  in  Ouachita 
Parish.  Its  present  budget  is  $8,804,589.22  and  employs  a total  of 
1.311  employees.  The,  ratio  of  teachers- — we  have  579  white  and  219 
black. 
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From  some  of  flip  comments  that  have  already  Ivon  made,  I think 
if  you  would  care  to  ask  questions,  we  probably  will  get  down  to 
some  nitty-gritty  points  that  have  been  raised  because  our  system 
operated  as  a dual  system  until  1907. 

Now,  1 could  not  tell  you  that  was  in  defiance  of  the  law.  I just 
think  it  has  never  filtered  down  particularly  that  far  and  nobody 
particularly  was  dissatislied  with  the  situation,  but  in  1907  a suit  was 
tiled  against  our  system  by  a black  citizen  named  Jeremiah  Taylor. 
This  was  in  the  form  of  a class  action.  Jeremiah  Taylor  has  long  since 
disappeared  and  moved  from  Ouachita  Parish,  but,  of  course.  *he 
action  goes  on,  and  the  plaintiffs  now  are  really  the  Black  Citizens 
Council. 

Now,  time  would  not  permit  me  to  detail  to  you  the  countless  hun- 
dreds of  horn's  tliat  have  been  spent  by  my  school  Ward  in  preparing 
desegregation  plans,  in  actual  court  hearings  and  in  public  informa- 
tion meetings  that  occurred  between  the  time  of  our  very  Ih-st  court 
order,  which  was  signed  on  March  31,  1907,  which  abolished  the  dual 
school  system,  and  our  most  recent  court  appearance  on  June  3,  1970. 
and  we  arc  not  as  yet  out  of  court.  Frrifikly,  and  1 will  be  honest,  being 
president  of  my  school  hoard  has  been  a full  Jifne  job  from  the  day  I 
took  oflice  until  the  present  time.  And  we  do  have,  contrary  to  what 
many  people  might  believe,  we.  do  have  dedicated  j>eople  serving  on 
school  hoards  in  Louisiana  and  throughout  the  South  who  me  trying 
to  comply  with  the  law  if  they  can  Understand  what  the  courts  mean 
by  a unitary  school  system. 

Jn  mv  own  particular  case  a recall  petition  was  circulated  against  me 
in  my  own  wal'd  because  of  the  desegregation  crisis  and  Ikvouso  of 
the  fact  that  I went  with  the  superintendent  to  Dallas  to  consult  and 
to  work  with  the  TIFW  oflieials  in  trying  to  formulate  a plan  that  the 
court  would  accept.  But,  basically,  fhV  desegregation  plan  under  which 
our  system  operates  and  which,  liy  the  way,  was  proposed  by  our  board 
in  good  faith  after  hours  of  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Jerry  Hinder.  Dr.  Bell,  and  it  is  this  : 
Neighborhood  schools  for  elementary  children  which  food  info  the 
nearest  junior  high  schools,  and  then  the  junior  high  schools  feed  into 
(lie  nearest  senior  high  schools.  Recently,  however,  because  geographic, 
zoning  had  not  resulted  in  any  white  students  attending  one  of  our 
schools  situated  in  and  surrounded  completely  by  an  all-black  neigh- 
borhood, the  Federal  district  court,  on  order*  from  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  reversed  part-  of  our  plan,  closed  this  particular 
school  and  ordered  us  to  bus  these  black  children  ont  of  their  neigh- 
borhood environment  to  dtlier  schools  in  the  system,  several  of  which 
arc  ns  much  as  5 miles  away  from  the  closed  facflit  y. 

Now 

Mr.  Pucixski.  At  that  point,  are  there  vacant  classrooms  in' the  re- 
ceiving school  ? 

Mr.  Norms.  These  classrooms,  Mr.  Congressman,  according  to  our 
superintendent,  the  schools  are  almost  at  capacity. 

Now,  I would  like  to  digi-ess  and  say  this.  This  plan  lias  not  pleased 
the  black  citizens  of  that  community  a lid  recently  they  organized  with 
some  school  board  members  in  that ‘ward  a bi  racial  committee  of  their 
own,  proposed  that  this  not  be  done  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  go 
to  a closer  school  in  that  paHidllar  community. 
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Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Even  If  it  isitll  black? 

Mr.  Nonius.  This  school  will  not  bo  all  black.  They  have  no — and  I 
sav  this  honestly — (bey  would  like  to  retain  some  predominantly  or 
all  black  schools'  because  of  the  thing  that  they  call  now  black  identity. 
They  do  not  like  the  situation  that  many  of  their  schools  have  been 
inferior  with  physical  facilities,  a point  I will  cover  later,  but  they 
indicate  to  us  that  they  arc  proud  of  black  identity  and  a predominantly 
black  school  is  not  something  that,  they  are  against.  But 

Mr.  PrciNSKi.  You  are  aware  that  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
the  IIEW  has  accepted  or  has  rccicvcd  as  acceptable  a plan  where 
they  retain  four  all  black  schools  and  eight  schools  are  95-percent 
black. 

Mr.  Nonnis.  Yes,  si  r. 

Mr.  PrciNSKi.  And  they  considered  this  an  acceptable  plan  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Nonius.  Our  problem,  Mr.  Congressman,  has  really  not.  been 
exactly  IIEW.  There  is  a lot  of  misinformation  in  the  south,  but 
basically,  trying  to  deal  with  t h e fi f f li  ei fc ti i t court  of  appeals,  in  other 
words,  they  are  the  ones  who  decide  whether  or  not  our  plan  is  unitary 
and  sometimes  they  do  not  even  agree  with  HEW,  either. 

As  I stated,  many  black  leaders  in  this  community  have  contacted 
me.  They  protested' the  closing  of  this  school  and  the  busing  of  these 
children'.  They  feel  like  they  have  a situation  worked  at  that  will  help 
them  stay  in  that  neighborhood  but  will  result,  incidentally,  in  an  all 
black  or  an  almost  all  black  high  school. 

Now,  they  have  requested  flint  the  scho6l  board  adjust  its  building 
fund  moneys  to  designatetilmosf  $300,000  toThat  all  black  high  school. 
Recently  wo  put  in  a new  oxigest  system.  We  are  building  a $100,000 
ficldliouse  there  now.  But  they  are  very  proud  of  it.  Atholetically,  I 
think  they  have  the  best  footMutehm  in  the  State  in  their  conference 
and  basketball  team  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  we  feel  that  there  are 
many  sound  educational  arguments  in  favor  Of  the  neighborhood  school 
concept,  especially  for  elmerttary  children,  such  ns  economy,  comfort 
and  security  for  the  child,  parent,  involvement  in  school  activities  and 
teacher-homo  communications,  all  of  which,  incidentally,  were  not 
considered  by  the  fifth  circuit  in  itsquest.  to  provide  for  a unitary  school 
system. 

' And  the  next  statement  I make  T do  not  mako  lightly.  I say  that 
definition  is  a mysterious  concept  which  has  never  been  adequately 
defined  by  anybody  and  I think  that  is  true  when  wo  try  to  speak 
of  what  a Unitary  school  system  is  as  far  ns  the  court  is  concerned. 
But  this  court  order  change  in  our  desegregation  plan,  which  if  it 
stands,  affecting  only  one  of  our  37  schools,  will  cost  ohr  school  board 
in  excess  of  $30I000in  transportation  costs  alone  just  for  the  buying 
of  buses,  and  this  is  quite  a blow  to  a school  board  anticipating  a cash 
balance  at  tho  end  of  this  fiscal  year  of  only  $33,250.70. 

As  I stated  in  the  beginning,  andT  wish  the  gentleman  from  NEA 
had  stayed,  time  will  not  permit  mo  to  relate  to  you  tho  difficulties 
encountered  by  our  administrative  personnel  in  trying  to  educate 
children  and  run  a school  system  whilo  at  tho  same  time  having  to 
spend  most  of  the  working  dfty  planning  for  scheduled  court  hearings, 
tho  difficult  ies  encountered  by  hundreds  of  crossover  teachers  suddenly 
and  coldly  thrust  into  a strange  teaching  environment  for  which 
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they  are  not  adequately  prepared,  the  difliculties  and  anxieties  en- 
countered by  children  and  parents  who  have  had  their  neighborhood 
schools  closed  or  have  had  to  change  schools  and  teachers  all  in  the 
middle  of  n school  year. 

1 do  not  think  that  I am  being  out  of  line  when  1 say  you  can 
magnify  the  problems  that  1 pose  above  by  about  1,000  times  if  vou 
place  yourself  right  smack  dab  in  the  middle  as  an  elected  otlieia)  or 
as  a top  administrator  of  your  local  school  svstcin  pleasing  neither 
white  nor  black  constituents  nor  the  Federal  courts,  harassed  and 
threatened  by  pressure  groups  of  both  extremes,  and  I say  this  hon- 
estly. There  are  times  when  we  have  got  even  out  of  the  school  board 
meetings  just  barely  with  our  skin.  Sought  after  endlessly  by  the  news 
media  asking  how  you  are  going  to  solve  the  impossible  problem  of 
a unitary  school  system,  and  all  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  operate 
a school  system  and  you  have  some  indication  of  what  desegregation 
has  been  like  for  the  past  2 years  in  my  parish  and  many  parishes 
throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Believe  flic,  I am  not  attempting  to  blame  any  institution  for  this 
problem  because  I think  the  time  For  blame  is  past.  Public  education 
must  move  forward  under  the  framework  of  the  law.  1 do  not  believe 
in  punishing  parents  or  school  board  members.  I am  only  here  in  the 
interests  of  children,. in  the  interests  of  public  education*  But  I point 
out  these  difliculties  so  that  you  can  understand  why  public  education 
faces  a real  crisis  in  my  State  at  the  present  time. 

You  must  remember  that  school  hoards  and  school  administrators 
must  look  at  desegregation  plans  in  two  phases.  One  of  these  involves 
a mechanical  process  bv  which  a unitary  system  is  accomplished. 
Though  the  school  board  is  involved  in  this  process,  the  courts  are  in 
charge  of  determining  whether  the  first  phase  is  acceptable.  Tho  second 
pliaso  involves  a far  more  important  and  complex  issue,  that  of  pro- 
viding a quality  educational  program  after  tho  unitary  system  has 
been  achieved. 

If  public  education  in  my  State  and  in  other  surrounding  States  is 
to  survive  the  crisis  it  now  faces,  it  is  the  successful  implementation  of 
this  second  phaso  that  will  savo  tho  day.  Incidentally,  our  school  sys- 
tem has  almost  by  process  of  elimination,  we  almost  have  a unitary 
system.  Wo  have  Been  reversed  now  by  the  fifth  circuit  on  this  particu- 
lar school  and  one  other  zone  and  when  that  is  cleared,  the  rest  of  our 
system  will  bo  considered  a unitary  system. 

* Now,  I turn  to  a point  of  financial  problems  facing  school  boards  ns 
a result  of  desegregation  and  say  this  m All  sincerity,  that  after  almost 
2 years  of  continuous  court  activity,  proposing  plans,  having  them 
accepted  and  then  injected  by  tho  court,  proposing  new  plans,  going 
through  tho  same  process,  the  coitrt  in  accordance  with  tho  U.S. 
Supremo  Court  rifling  in  January  of  1070  ordered  tho  complete  deseg- 
regation of  our  school  system  by  February  1970.  Heretofore  the  court 
had  approved,  that  we  would  have  until  September  1.  1970,  to  get  tho 
final  phaso  gojiig.  Wo  had  parfiWlly  and  then  the  final  phase.  Wo  went 
one  through  eight’  to  begin  with  and  are  going  to  desegregate  the  rest 
of  it  by  September  1970.  But  thoso  plans  were  interrupted  after  they 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Federal  court  in  accordance  with  the  .Su- 
premo Court  ruling. 

To  say  the  least,  this  did  not  give  our  school  system  much  time  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  smooth  transition.  We  got  (he  order  in  Janu- 
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ary  and  wo  had  to  go  to  work  by  February.  Hundreds  of  teachers 
crossed  over  or  switched  from  teaching  situations  in  former  white 
school  to  former  black  schools  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  blaek- 
to-white  ratio  in  each  of  onr  schools.  Hundreds  of  Students  changed 
school  and  teachers  in  the  middle  of  the  year  and  this  experience, 
whether  people  feel  it  justified  or  not,  in  fact  ftfrthcr  inflamed  the 
emotions  of  an  already  concerned  Slid  coiffhsed  public,  both  black  and 
white  citizens  alike. 

The  people  began  to  say  that  they  would  never  vote  any  more  taxes 
for  public  education.  Politicians  began  to  use  school  boards  and  the 
public  schools  as  a political  whipping-boy  issue.  Private  schools  and 
talk  of  more  private  schools  began  to  spring  up  all  over  the  State. 
Where  the  black-to-white  ratio  began  to  approach  the  50-50  mark, 
whites  began  to  leave  the  public  school  system  in  favor  of  hastily 
thrown  together  private  schools.  At  the  very  minute  I am  shaking  to 
you  the  Louisiana  Senate  might  be  considering  a bill  that  will  give 
State  aid  to  private  schools.  This  bill  has  already  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  if  enacted,  in  iny  opinion,  will  siphon  needed 
money  away  from  public  education  at  a time  when  wise  expenditure 
of  money  by  school  Imards  and  school  administrators  needs  to  be  put 
to  use  t6  combat  the  crisis  facing  public  education. 

-The  people  and  the  State  legislature  are  not  in  a mood  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  public  education. 

In  iny  opinion,  and  in  (he  opinion  of  many  other  laymen  as  well  as 
professional  educators  from  my  area,  the  desegregation  crisis  that  has 
existed  in  my  State  over  the  past  several  years  has  either  created  the 
following  important  needs  or  1ms  forced  us  to  face  the  trftfli  of  some  of 
these  needs.  I have  tried  to  etWffncrntc In  my  report  some  of  these  needs, 
Hip  filling  of  which  would  make  school  desegregation  easier  and  more 
effective. 

First  and  foremost,  desegregation  has  convinced  us,  has  taught  ns 
that  one  of  our  greatest  needs  at  the  moment  is  the  need  for  extensive 
'"service  training  programs  for  teachers  and  administrators.  This 
type  of  training  is  needed  right  now  to  combat  the  difficulties  con- 
f renting  confused  crossover  teachers  who  find  themselves  in  situations 
with  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  cope. 

Now,  if  our  school  system  and  the  other  school  systems  throughout 
the  State  of  Louisiana  could  provide  a competent  teacher  for  every 
classroom  and  a competent  administrator  for  every  school  who  through 
s|K*cial  framing  could  deal  with  the  special  problems  presented  bv  de- 
segregation, then  I believe  the  problems  of  desegregation  would  he 
decreased  tremendously  because  we  know  where  we  have  competent 
teachers  we  have  few  problems. 

This  is  one  of  the  items  that  the  Louisiana  Task  Force  for  Qifalltv 
Mueation  1ms  pointed  out  in  a report  to  our  State  superintendent  of 
education. 

Now,  the  State  is  either  not.  going  to  or  is  not  able  to  supply  the 
nuances  to  put  this  type  of  program  into  effect  and  the  local  .ehool 
boards  cortamlv  do  not  have  the  funds  at  this  time.  Federal  moneys  to 
meet  this  pressing  special  need  of  desegregation  are  Heeded.  They  are 
needed  immediately.  I would  suggest  that  a program  such  as  this  hill 
that  yon  are  considering  should  be  worked  through  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  so  that  a certain  amount  of  money  would  be  avail- 
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able  and  each  school  system  would  be  allowed  to  design  its  own  pro- 
gram to  fit  its  own  need  with  the  approval,  of  course,  by  proper 
authorities. 

We  have  also  found  a great,  need  for  school  systems  instituting  pre- 
school or  kindergarten  program.  Many  of  our  black  students  begin 
school  at  a disadvantage.  This  is  not  because  they  arc  black  but  ratner 
because  they  arc  poor,  who  come  from  homes  that  lack  environment  that 
encourages* learning.  A strong  preschool  program  as  part  of  the  school 
system’s  regular  program  would  help  tremendously  in  this  area  and  to 
oVoreomothisdisad  vantage. 

Desegregation  has  forced  us  to  face  some  truths.  The  separate-hut - 
equal  doctrine  as  a general  rftle,  from  my  observation,  was  never 
practiced  or  if  in  recent-  years  the  practice  was  begun,  there  was  just 
not  enough  t hue  to  catch  u p. 

■Now,  white  students  moving  into  formerly  all  black  schools  often 
find  these  schools  lacking  greatly  in  physical  facilities.  Adequate 
gymnasium  Space,  shower  and  restroom  facilities,  music  rooms,  play 
areas,  and  libraries  arc  often  lacking.  This  causes  concern  to  white 
parents  who  were  never  concerned  about  the  situation  before  and  to 
point-  this  out.  for  them  to  point  this  out-  to  us  at  school  board  meetings 
and  such,  only  deepens  the  hard  feelings  of  the  black  community 
toward  the  school  system  because  this  situation  exists.  We  need  to, 
insofar  as  possible,  have  adequate  physical  facilities  at  all  the  schools 
that  wc  are  utilizing. 

Once  again,  a confused  and  angry  public  is  not  at  the  pivsent-  time 
interested  in  voting  bonded  indebtedness  to  provide  these  needed  fa- 
cilities. My  parish  could  v6to,  according  to  a report  that  we  recently 
compiled  in  excess  of  $1 1 million  in  bonds  for  now  and  added  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  without  raising  the  millage.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion,  however,  that  at  this  time  such  appropriation  if  put  before 
the  people,  would  be  soundly  defeated. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Norris,  at  this  point  why  would  you  think  that 
my  taxpayers  are  supposed  to  take  on  the  burden  that  your  own  tax- 
payers do  not  want  to  tako  on  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  understanding  that  this  hill, 
and  I was  interested  in  your  comments,  was  a stopgap  measure. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Not  a stopgap  measure.  You  say  hero — this  is  a most 
revealing  statement,  I am  grateful  to  you  for  making  it.  You  say: 

My  parish  eouhl  vote  in  excess  of  $11  million  in  bonds  for  new  and  added 
construction  and  maintenance  without  raising  the  millage.  It  Is  may  considered 
opinion,  however,  that  at  this  time  such  appropriation  if  put  l>efore  the  |»eople, 
would  be  soundly  defeated. 

So  you  are  saying.  Mr.  Pucinski,  “I  want  your  taxpayers  to  take  on 
this  $150  million  obligation  to  help  this  particular  school  district 
because  my  own  people  in  my  parish  will  not  do  it.” 

Mr.  Norris.  Well,  if  you  put  it  that-  way,  in  a sense  I am  asking 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Is  there  any  other  way  to*  put.  it? 

Air.  Norris.  I rim  asking  other  people  to  help,  that  is  true. 

Air.  Pucixski.  But  you  are  not  asking  your  own  people  to  help. 
Your  statement  says  you  could  raise  $11  million  without  raising  the 
millage  but  you  say  my  people  will  not  do  it,  cvei  though  in  section  3 
you  say : 
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Desegregation  has  forced  us  to  face  the  truth.  The  separate  but  equal  doc- 
trine as  a general  rule  from  iny  observation,  was  never  practiced.  Or  if  in  recent 
years  the  practice  was  begun,  there  was  just  not  enough  time  to  catch  up. 
Now,  white  students  moving  into  formerly  all  black  schools  often  find  these 
schools  lacking  greatly  in  physical  facilities.  Adequate  gymnasium  space, 
shower  and  restroom  facilities,  music  rooms,  play  areas, 'libraries. 

Now,  you  a ro  saying  to  mo.  Mr.  Pucinski,  I want  you  and  yotir 
taxpayers  in  your  district  to  provide  all  those  facilities  for  our  young- 
sters down  there  because  their  parents  will  not  vote  a bond  issue  to 
provido  these  things.  I find  this  incredible. 

Air.  Noams.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  would  not  vote  a bond  issue 
at  this  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Fine.  Then,  their  child  fen  will  not  have  any  showers 
and  their  children  will  not  have  any  libraries  and  their  children 
will  not  have  any  gymnasiums  or  music  rooms,  but  will  you  tell  me 
how  in  God’s  name  I can  justify  saying  to  iny  constituents  and  the 
people  all  over  America,  because*  tho  people  down  there  in  this  parish 
will  not  do  it.  you  have  got  to  send  a half  billion  dollars  down  there 
and  do  it  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  I do  not  think  you  will  find  that  situation  existing  only 
in  this  parish.  I think  you  will  find  it  existing  in  a lot  of  places  that 
this  bill,  after  I read  it,  is  designed  to  try  and  help. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Sure.  But  the  point  is  that  we  arc  talking  how  about 
your  particular  parish  and  I really  must  tell  you  that  I am  most 
gratcfftl  to  you  for  this  testimony.  I do  not  want  you 

M r.  Nonius.  I am  honest,  with  you. 

MiV Pucinski.  Do  not  think  I am  trying  to  treat  you  in  an  adverse 
way  becaiiso  I am  not,  but  you  have1  really  put  your  finger  on  one  of 
the" great  weaknesses  of  this  legislation  in  that  we  are  saying  to  people 
all  over  this  country  who  arc  today  faced  withhugo  financial  prob- 
lems— there  is  not  a school  district  m America,  that  is  not  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy — wo  nro  saying  to  those  people,  well,  the  people  down 
them  in  this*  particular  parish  could  raiso  $11  million  but  they  do 
not  want  to  do  it,  and  so  the  rest  of  the  country  has  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Norris.  This  is  for  construction. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Yes;  but  the  fact  is  now  if  your  school  district  had 
reached  a bonding  capacity,  if  indeed,  you  had  reached  a situation  as 
somo  school  districts  in  the  country  haVo,  where  they  just  cannot  go 
any  further,  they  cannot  borrow  afty  mom  moiicy,  I 'would  say,  sure, 
ns 'Americans,  it'is  our  obligation  to  help  our  fellow  Americans.  But  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  in  ray  own  judgment  in  the  light  of 
your  statement,  that,  “My  parish  could  vote  ill  excess  of  $11  million  in 
bonds  for  new  and  added  construction  and  maintenance  Without  rais- 
ing the  mil  Inge  but  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that  at  this  time  such 
appropriation  if  put  before  the  people,  would  be  soundly  defeated” — 
well,  why  do  you  not  finish.  Continue. 

Mr.  Norris.  I want  to  bo  clear  that  this  deals  with  construction  ftlVd 
the  mason  for  this  is  that  I think  the  people  am  confused.  Their  emo- 
tions am  up.  I do  not  think  this  is  a situation  that  is  going  to  last.  In 
other  words,  1 am  not  asking  somebody  to  send  me  $11  million.  I am 
trying  to  point  out  an  attitude,  of  people  at  the  present,  time  and  the 
need  of  public  education  and  the  need  of  children.  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  do.  I understand  your  point,  though. 
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Mr.  Bell.  What  is  the  Attitude?  Los  Angeles  has  voted  down  school 
bonds,  too,  but  I think  1 know  at  least  the  major  reason.  What  is  the 
major  reason  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Nonius.  It  is  confusion — if  you  have  ever  been  right  there  in 
the  middle  of  if  when  you  go  to* moving  a teacher,  you  make  the 
teacher  unhappy . You  move  a parent’s  child,  you  malic  that  parent 
unhappy  and  pretty  soon  the  public  becomes  pretty  well  inflamed  and 
this  is  happening.  * 

Now,  you  can  come  back  and  say  to  me,  well,  complying  with  the 
law;  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  is  a good  argument  but  I am 
telling  you  as  a fact  the  people  have  become  inflamed. 

Now,*  we  voted  a sales  tax  to  raise  teachers'  salaries.  The  legislature 
gave  us  that  right.  They  passed  the  salary  schedule,  then  they  did  not 
implement  it  with  thoinohoy  and  the  teachers  got  nervous,  and  so 
they  passed  legislation  allowing  us  to  vote  local  sales  taxes  and  it  took 
four  times  for  us  to  put  that  ovcx\  Either  three  or  four  times  we  had 
to  go  before  the  people  with  that  proposition.  The  teachers  were  threat  - 
ening  to  strike  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Public  education  is  in  a turmoil 
in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Yes;  but  you  know,  I think  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  the  Congress  lias  bcenvery  generous  in  its  various  perform- 
ances over  the  years  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Sout  hern 
States  did  hot  have  tho  resources.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  look  at  the 
impact  formula  and  we  favor  tho  Southern  States  because  we  permit 
them  to  take  cither  their  local  effort  or  the  Stf\te,  one-half  of  the 
State  effort,  or  onc-half  of  the  national  effort,  and  since  tho  national 
offort  is  higher  than  the  others,  they  all  opted  out  for  the  national 
effort-. 

In  the  title  I ESEA  formula  wo  again  have  the  advantage  for  the 
Southern  States.  So,  I must  say  I am  sure  that  there  are  going  to  be 
an  awful  lot  of  people,  Mr.  Norris,  in  this  country  who  have  a high 
regard  for  tho  Southern  States  but  are  going  to  ask  at  what  point  do 
wo  bring  somo  equity  into  this  country.  In  other  words,  how  long  do 
we  recognize  only  the  problems  of  tlieso  communities  when — and  1 
must  say  that  your  statement  here  is  devastating  for  this  bill.  I appre- 
ciate your  frankness  and  I want  to  congratidato  you  for  your  frank- 
ness and  candor,  but  I do  not  see  how  m the  world  wo  could  defend 
this  concept  when  we  havo  a situation  where  a community  could  help 
itself,  does  not  want  to  help  itself,  and  then  comes  to  the  Eederal  Gov- 
ernment and  says  you  havo  got  to  bail  us  out. 

Mr.  Norris.  You  havo  to  remember  this  is  in  one  area,  now,  in 
construction. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  But  thci'O  will  be  lots  of  others  like  this  because  we 
are  going  to  make  a very  careful  study  district  by  district  and  see  how 
many  of  these  school  districts  in  tho  South  that  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  help  are  in  tho  same  boat  that  you  are,  wliere  thoy  can 
help  themselves  and  choose  not  to  do  it  for  whatever  the 
reasons  may  be.  I just  do  not  believe  that  tho  American  [>eoplc  will 
sit  by  and  havo  money  diverted  frem  their  needs  to  take  care  of  these 
needs. 

Mr.  STEixnii.BER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  we  arc  not  looking  to  the 
point  that  money  is  being  diverted  because  we  have  an  entirely  differ- 
ent situation  when  \vo  are  talking  about  using  the  power  of  the  Federal 
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Government  in  terms  of  income  tax  base  at  a broad  base  of  expendi- 
ture and  local  property  tax  base,  and  our  position  is  that-  even  though 
wo  recognize  that  some  of  our — that  our  organization  includes  the 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  there  are  areas  in  which  the  total  prob- 
lem is  so  severe  that  public  education  as  we  know  it  today  is  at  a crisis 
point,  that  iff  tlffit  kind  of  a situation 

Mr.  PircixsKi.  Mr.  Steihhlfbcr 

Mr.  Stf.i x i n i .ur.it.  Tt-  is  justified. 

Mr.  PrcixsKr.  It  would  seem  to  me,  then,  that,  we  ought  to  do  what 
I proposed  hero  the  first  day  of  these  hearings,  and  what  Mr.  Meeds 
has  emphasized  further  today,  and  what  I believe  a lot  of  Other  irieih- 
I lei's  aro  going  to  be  emphasizing.  Let’s  recognize  the  fact  that  when 
you  have  minority  groups  in  a school  district  tifat  is  undergoing  great 
changes,  whether  it  is  North  or  South,  everybody  is  undergoing 
changes  in  this  decade  of  change,  why  not  draft  a bill  here  that  will 
give  help  to  every  school  district-  in  the  country  that  is  impacted  by 
the  problems  of  changing  minorities  Or  integration  i 

Mr.  STKixrnt.URu.  Wc  would  agree  to  thht. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  "Why  just  select  the  school  districts  in  1 1 States  down 
South  and  say  we  are  going  to  help  only  them  because  they  am  under 
do  jure  ohler'and  why  say  we  ave  goihgf  todistributc  this  $150  million 
and  ultimately  the  half  billion  dollars,  and  Ultimately  the  $1  billion 
primarily  ambng  those  11  States  and  their  school  districts  when  the 
problem  *hY  the  May  School  Iff  the  La  wamble  area  Of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, which  is  tiOw  in  a changing  community  and  is  undergoing  racial 
change,  is  just  as  enormous  as  everything  that  Mr.  Norris  had  said  hero 
now.  * 

And  so  I Would  prefer  and  I would  like  to  sec  the  National  School 
Hoards  Association  take,  a look  at  this  legislation  and  say  we  have  all 
got  problems. 

I recognizo  Mr.  Norris’  problem  and  I sympathize  with  li is  problem, 
but  I think  that  Mrs.  IfngleV  gave  a marvelous  statement  over  here  in 
which  sho  showed  us  the  kmd  Of  problcmSl  1 tilt  you  are  confronted  with. 

T congratulate  Mrs.  Ifagler.  Hut  it  seems  to'  tne  what  yon  ought,  to  do  is 
now  take  a real  hard  look  at  fhi§  blll^thc  distribution  formula,  and 
what  it  proposes  to  do,  and  apply  this  tiling  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Stkixiiii.hkh.  I think  tlusis  exactly  what  we  have  done.  In  fact, 
this  is  our  position.  We  have  problems  with  Hie  distribution  formula 
and  my  statement-  does  speak  to  the  problems  of  double  counting  and 
we  do  Vflise  objections  to  it,  but  I was  speaking  then  specifically  and  at 
this  particular  |nffetitre  trying  to  give  you  a reason  why  we  are.  sup- 
porting legislation  which  will  help  school  districts  which  have  a tre- 
mendous problem  which  cannot  really — when  you  say  “cannot”  there 
is  a difference  between  fiscally  being  impossible  and  politically  being 
imi>ossible,  and  I think  the  public  education  is  so  important  that  wo 
have  to  take  this  into  consideration. 

I agree  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  wherever  it  exists, 
North  or  South. 

Mr.  Bkij*  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

llelativo  to  the  pdltit  that  the  gentleman  spoke  to  a few  minutes  ago, 
Mr.  Stcinhilber,  my  understanding  of  the  bill  is  that  some  of  the  money 
would  go  under  a voluntary  desegregation  program,  to  areas  like 
Chicago;  isn’t  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Stfjxjiii.bkr.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hfxi,.  So  it  isn't  all  going  to  certain  areas  of  the  South.  It  is 
going  to  where,  desegregation  is  taking  place. 

Mr.  PircixsKi.  That  is  under  categories  H and  C,  l>ut,  of  course,  the 
plain  thrust  of  this — under  this  double  counting  is  the  school  districts 
under  de  jure 

Mr.  lin.L.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi  (continuing). Coiirt ordertogo- 

Mr.  Hr.!,!..  The  pdint  being  that  there  is  a Supreme  Court  decision 
involved.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  has  ruled  de  jure  segregation  is 
illegal.  They  have  not  yet.  ruled  that  do  facto  segregation  is  illegal.  So 
there,  is  a hardship  being  faced  in  many  areas  which  don’t  have  the 
funds  necessary  to  do  the  job  that  the  courts  require.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill, 'Id  help  out. 

Mr.  Prci.vsKi.  My  colleague 

Mr.  Hem..  Would  yon  concur  in  this? 

Mr.  SteiK* ii i Mira.  Wo  generally  concitr. 

Mr.  Norris.  I hope  I didn’t  give  the  impression  I was  here  trying  to 
get.  all  this  money  for  the  seven  States.  I did  not  intend  that  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  Pircixskr.  My  colleague  is  not.  a witness  here,  so  obviously  I am 
not.  going  to  ask  him  a question,  but  I would  be  tempted  to  nsk  him  if  he 
thought  Tic  could  persuade  his  constituents  in  his  congressional  district 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  support,  this  kind  of  a bill  in  the  light  of  the 
statement  you  made  here,  Mr.  Norris,  that  your  people  can  help  them- 
selves but  don’t  want  to. 

Mr.  Norris.  In  construction. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  In  raising  $1 1 million.  I wonder  if  my  colleague  were 
to  ask  his  const itUtents,  and  I happen  to  have  been  there  a few  weeks 
ago  and  I know  the  problem  they  have  financial  like  everybody  else  in 
the  country,  whether  his  constituehts  could  reconcile  themselves  for  the 
support  of  this  bill  to  provide  help  to  the  school  districts  in  your  parish 
when  yOu  state  here  that  your  own  people  could  help  themselves  but 
choose  not.  to  for  whatever  reasons  there  might  lie. 

That,  is  the  only  point.  I am  making,  Mr.  Norris. 

Air.  Norris.  It  might  be 

Mr.  Hem..  In  answer  to  your  question,  we  arc  talking  about  construc- 
tion and 

Mr.  Pucixski.  What,  is  the  difference?  It  is  money. 

Mr.  Hem..  Hut  that,  isn’t,  what  the 

Mr.  Norris.  You  can  only  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hem..  The  principal  thrust  of  this  bill,  Air.  Chairman,  and  you 
are.  fully  aware  of  it,  is  to  bring  about  desegregation  principally  iiTthe 
de  jure  areas  where  the  courts  bave  ordered  it.  It  is  not  to  build  a lot  of 
buildings. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I wish  that  sotno  day  my  colleague  take  the  stand  lie- 
cause  I don’t  want  to  propound  questions  to  him  since  he  is  not  a 
witness,  but  there  isn’t  a school  in  his  district  or  in  my  district  or  any 
of  the  other  20,000  school  districts  in  America  where  they  liave  ade- 
quate gymnasium  space,  physical  facilities,  shower  and  rest  mom  fa- 
cilities and  music  rooms  and  pla.v  areas  aitd  library  areas,  and  all  I 
say  is  this  hill  before  us  here  proposed  to  make  funds  available  to  a 
school  district  that  is  under  court  order  for  de  jure  segregation  to 
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munity do  hot  want  to  provide  themselves. 

Mt/Bem..  The  chairman  isn’t  a witness,  so  therefore  I can’t  ask  him 
this  question,  but  I would  like  to  suggest  that  perhaps  people  in  Los 
Angoles,  in  California,  have  contributed  money  to  other  areas  of  the 
Nation  where  school  bonds  have  been  voted  down.  I imagine  that  may 
have  happened  in  Chicago.  It  isn’t  fair  from  that  standpoint  either. 

Mr.  Pucinsiu.  I must  say  you  get  all  of  it  back  in  defense  contracts. 

Mr.  II km,.  I appreciate  that  this  has  to  be  a partisan  issue. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Ono  question  I waht  to  ask  you,  because  you  have 
both — this  discussion  to  a great  extent  has  been  academic.  Both  of 
you  have  spoken  about  the  huge  heeds  that  you  have. 

Mrs.  Haflor,  you  talked  about  the  fact  that  you  need  a new  high 
school  to  solve  your  problem,  and  Mr.  Norris,  you  talked  about  all  of 
theso  needs.  Blit  the  guidelines  for  this  bill,  at  least  proposed  guide- 
lines, provide  that  equipment  and  minor  remodeling,  procurement 
and  relocation  of  temporary  classrooms,  trailers,  mobile  facilities 
and  domountables,  procurement  and  relocation  of  equipment,  and 
classroom  furniture  including  replacement  of  the  obsolete  items,  minor 
building  renovation  and  remodeling  for  general  upgrading  of  a 
facility. 

So  I am  afraid  that  both  of  you  are  reading  into  this  bill  a;  kind  of 
help  that,  is  not  contemplated  within  the  proposed  guidelines  that  we 
liavo  had  submitted  to  us,  because  I think  you  would  be  very  disap- 
pointed if  indeed  this  bill  wore  to  bo  passed  m its  present  form  because 
even  if  you  wanted  to,  I don’t  think  within  the  framework  of  these 
guidelines  that  cither  one  of  you  two  could  get  anywhere  near  the 
kind  of  construction  help  that,  you  are  both  seeking. 

Mr.  Stei jt it  ft,  be n . Mr.  Chairman,  I think  this  is  the  position  pre- 
cisely that  we  aro  taking,  that  there  are  certain  changes  in  this  legis- 
lation that  should  bo  made  before  it  is  reported  out  of  this 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Nonius.  I feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  taken  one  nced  that 
I have  outlined  hero  and  taken  it  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  things. 
This  is  only  ono  of  an  itemized  list.  My  district  might  now  even  be  m 
lino  if  construction  was  in  there  for  this  particular  need.  I have 
listed — this  is  only  one  of  these. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  all  of  you,  if  I may.  The  things 
that  you  have  outlined — Mrs.  Ilagler,  you  liavo  talked  about  various 
counseling  arid  various  other  things  you  want  to  do,  and,  Mr.  Norris, 
you  spelled  out  considerably  employment  of  substitutes,  and  so  forth, 
in  the  ease  of  your  own  situation. 'Mrs.  Haglor,  you  say  that  of  the 
1,523  total,  a total  of  1,288  were  economically  deprived. 

What  is  your  definition  of  “economic  deprivation”? 

Mis.  IIagi.er.  Some  low-income  families. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  Under  $2,000  a year? 

Mrs.  irAm.Kii.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  And  on  public  aid? 

Mrs.  I rAor.ER.  That  is  right.  That  is  why  so  much  of  our  money 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  Aren’t  you  getting  now  title  I money  in  your  school 
district? 

Mrs.  1 Iaoi.er.  Yes,  we  are  getting  some  title  I. 
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Air.  Pucixski.  If  wo.  were  to  fully  fund  title  l?  l estimate — well,  I 
had  an  estimate  here — if  we  wore  to  fully  fund  title  1,  it  would  seem 
to  inc — maybo  I am  wrong — it  would  seem  to  me  that  you  would  lie 
much  bettor  off  with  tlflit  large  a concentration  of  economically  de- 
prived youngsters,  1,288  out  of  1,523,  that  you  would  be  markedly 
bettor  off  if  title  I was  fully  funded  to  do  all  the  things  you  want  to  do 
here  than  you  would  under  t his  bill. 

Mrs.  Hauler.  Well,  of  course,  under  title  I you  can't  use  any  for 
permanent  construction  cither,  and  that  is 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Yes,  but  you  can  for  all  the  other  things  you  have 
enumerated.  The  counseling,  guidance. 

I was  wondering  about  your  current  excuse  budget.  You  say  85 
percent  of  your  income  coines  from  the  State,  8 jicrcent  from  local 
sources,  anil  7 percent  from  the  Federal  Government.  That  seems 
awfully  low  to  me  in  view  of  the  high  concentration  of  deprived  chil- 
dren, unless  you  aro  not  counting  title  I in. 

M rs.  Hauler.  T>et  me  ask  Mr.  Smglcy,  our  superintendent. 

Mr.  Sixglev.  We  took  that  out  simply  because  it  is  categorical  aid. 

Mr.  Puoixskt.  What  is  the  difference ? 1t  is  aid. 

Air.  Sixglev.  But  only 

Air.  Pucixski.  Your’ population  is  practically  82  to  85  percent  de- 
prived. 

Air.  Sixglev.  And  we  cannot  use  it  for  permanent  construction 
either. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Aside,  from  the  construction,  which  of  the  things 
that  Afrs.  Hagler  has  outlined  here 

Mr.  Sixglev.  AVo  are  doing  some  of  it  but  wo  can’t  do  the  complete 
job. 

Air.  Pucixski.  AVhich  of  the  things  you  couldn't,  do,  aside  from  con- 
struction, of  title  I money  that  you  could  do  with  this  money,  that  you 
couldn’t  do  better  with’ title  I money  if  title  I money  were  fully 
funded? 

Air.  Sixglev.  Well,  you  cannot  spend  this  money  for  people  who 
nro  not  economically  deprived.  You  have  got  problems  with  desegre- 
gation with  fill  children. 

Air.  Pucixski.  But' if  SO  percent  of  the  children  in  a school  are  de- 
prived,the  whole  school  qualifies. 

Air.  Sixglev.  No,  sir. 

Air.  PrnxsKi.  Yes,  it  does.  Of  course,  it  does. 

If  SO  percent  of  the  youngsters  in  the  school  arc  title  I children, 
you  don't  cut  off  the  other  20  and  say  we  are  not  going  to  help  you. 
Von  help  them  all. 

Air.  Sixglev.  Well,  maybe  we  don’t  understand  the  guidelines. 

Air.  Jexxixgs.  AYitliin  a particular  school. 

Air.  Sixglev.  But  not  in  the  school  district. 

Air.  Jexxixgs.  No. 

Air.  Sixglev.  A\re  are  talking  About  a district. 

Air.  Bell.  You  help  the  children  by  helping  the  school. 

Air.  Sixglev.  Right. 

Air.  Pucixski.  The  point  I make  here,  if  you  have  80  percent  of  the 
youngsters  in  a school  under  title  I,  you  don’t  segregate  the  remaining 
20  percent  and  say  you  are  not  going  to  participate  in  compensatory 
programs. 
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Mr.  Sixoi.kv.  No,  but  \vc  started  out  with  two  schools.  Only  one 
school  was  tptalified'ffiTder  title  J. 

Mr.  PreixsKi.  Well,  with  this  large  population  of  economically 
deprived,  1,288  out  of  1,523,  I haven't  pcrcehtagcd  this  out,  but  it  is 
pretty  high. 

Mr.  .Sixoi.kv.  I agree  with  you  that  in  the  first  guidelines  that  oa me 
out  from  f I ICW,  5 years  ago,  there  was  a statement  in  there  that  i f 
a school  district  hail  a certain  percentage  of  economically  deprived 
children,  then  the  money  could  he  spent  for  the  entire  district.  How- 
ever, wo  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Afr.  Pucixski.  Now,  under  this  proposed  bill,  I would  like  to  get  a 
reaction  from  both  All’s.  Ilnglcr  and  Air.  Norris,  and  whoever  else 
wants  to  testify.  Would  you  identify  yourself  for  the  record. 

Air.  Sixoi.kv.  David  Singley,  superintendent  of  schools,  Afnxton. 

Air.  PucixsKi,  As  you  know,  this  bill  divisions  going  into  a State, 
counting  all  of  the  imlfOrity  children  in  that  State,  and  then  counting 
the  children  who  are  in  school  districts  under  court  order  for  de  jure 
segregation,  counting  them  again.  AVe  ascertain  the  total  number  of 
children  in  that  State.  AVe  then  apply  thnt  against  two-thuds  of 
whatever  Congress  appropriates  for  tliis  program,  assuming  in  this 
instance  $150  million. 

A'ou  would  apply  it  against  $100  million.  The  Secretary  then  decides 
which  school  districts  in  that  State  will  get  whatever  amount  of 
money  and  there  is  no  necessary  correlation  between  the  ihunlier  of 
children'  that  you  hhvo  in  your  part icUlardisf  l-ict  flint  are  counted  and 
the  amount  of  money  yoii  ultimately  get.  The  Secretary  makes  that 
decision  here  in  Washington. 

Now,  under  title  I,  you  have  a fixed  allocation  formula.  A'ou  know 
itow  much  you  are  going  to  get  and  you  can  make  some  rather  sub- 
stantive plans,  nssuming  that  Congress  funds  the  program. 

Now,  the  title  I formfila,  the  KSEA,  goes  through  vour  State 
superintendent  for  distribution  to  the  school  district.  Now,  I was 
wondering  which  of  these  two  bills  or  two  approaches  would  you 
rather  have?  A Von  Id  you  rather  fully  fund  title  land  go  the  route  of 
what  you  know  you  are  getting  and  getting  your  fitll  entitlement  on 
the  basis  of  the 'youngsters  that  you  have  in  yotir  school  district,  or 
would  you  rather  take  vour  chances  on  what  you  arc  going  to  get  from 
(lie  Secretary  here  in  AVashington  after  lie  has  counted  your  children  ? 

All's.  IT.usi.Kit.  Yo.it  mean' if  the  bill  stands  as  it  is  now  ? 

AI r.  PirixsKi.  1 f the  bill  that  is  liefore  us— now,  we  have  two  choices. 
A\re  have  this  hill  hut  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Air.  Perkins  from 
Kentucky,  has  raised  some  rather  strong  questions  ns  to  whether  or 
not  this  additional  legislation  is  necessary,  whether  the  same  goals 
cannot  be  achieved  by  fully  funding  title  I of  ESKA  and  distribute 
that  money  to  you  pedblc  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  Stki x i i i i.iiki:.  Air.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  speak  to  that  point. 

Air.  PtrcixsKi.  I would  liko  ftll  of  you  to  comment. 

Ah\  STKixiin.iir.it.  I would  like  to  take  it  in  several  stages.  One  is 
a very  political  stage  iur that  while  we  like  title  I of  ESEA,  and  there 
is  no'  organization  thnt  is  a stronger  supporter  of  title  I,  especially 
in  our  efforts  on  the  appropriations  side  in  the  last  2 years— you  know 
that  wo  have  fought  very  hal’d  to  have  the  additional  money  into  title 
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1.  But  Urn  President  of  the  United  States  through  his  officeis  has  said 
lie  is  going  to  ask  for$l  billion  more  for 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Von  know  the  President  only  proposes.  We  dispose. 

Mr.  Stkixhii.bku.  ITe  is  going  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $1 
billion  for  an  emergency  school  act.  He  has  indicated  on  numerous 
occasions  not  quite  that' kind  of  support  for  title  I of  KSEA.  And, 
query  whether  or  not  it  is  on  academic  exercise  just  to  say  title  I can 
do  the  job, ‘I  think  it  can  do  the  job  with  the  exception  of  construc- 
tion, on  a legal  basis;  but  a practical  one,  we  sincerely  doubt  that  we 
would  get  that  kind  of  an  appropriation  through  the  1 T.S.  Congress 
if  it  w ere  opposed  by  the  White  House. 

Mr.  PircixsKt.  You  are  laying,  then,  that  ns  a practical  proposi- 
tion, you  are  opting  out  for  this  bill’s  approach  simply  because  you 
think  tlfat  is  the  best  you  can  get  out  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  Bkm,.  Lot  me — — 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying  ineffeot  ? 

Mr.  Bkm,.  Let  me  interrupt  and  ask  a question. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Can  he  answer  that? 

Mr.  StKixiiii.nKR.  I don’t  think  this  is  a question  of  opting  out.  T 
think  it  is  a question  of  choosing  what  is  the  best  possible  method  of 
solving  some  serious  problems. 

Mr.  PiTdixsKr.  Whnt  you  are  saying  is,  the  Government  is — in  your 
judgmont,  this  is  possible.  Fully  funding  title  I is  not  possible. 

Mr.  Steixhii,bku.  You  see,  we  are  talking  about  an  emergency 
situation. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Yes;  but  Mr.  Steinhilber.  yon  know  one  thing  and 
I know  one  thing..  You  have  been  around  here  long  enough  to  know 
that,  when  this  bill  is  passed,  it  is  passed  forever. 

So  plense  don’t  bo  naive  enough  to  sit  here  before  this  committee  and 
try  to  tell  us  that  if  this  legislation  is  adopted  by  the  Congress,  it  is 
going  to  somehow  disap  j>ear  in  2 yea  is,  no  more  than  the  impact  bill, 
no  more  than  anything  else  did  around  here. 

Mr.  Bf.m,.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I would  like  to  clarify  one 
point.  You  are  asking  a difficult  question  of  Mr.  Steinhilbcr  because 
you  are  talking  about  two  bills  that  do  two  different  things. 

One  is  the  title  I of  the  ESKA.  The  other  one  is  the  Emergency 
Act  which  we  are  talking  about  how;  its  principal  thrust  is  to  elim- 
inate and  help  desegregate  some  of  the  areas  under  de  jure  segrega- 
tion. They  do  two  different  things. 

You  would  have  to  spend  a great  deal  more  money  under  title  I 
to  accomplish  the  same  thing  that  you  want  to  accomplish  under  this 
present  bill.  It  would  cost  you  almost  double  the  amount  of  money 
becauso  you  would  be  doing  two  differentthings. 

I think  it  is  an  unfair  question  to  try  to  place  them  both  in  the 
same  category  and  Saythoydo  tho  same  thing. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Well,  now,  my  colleague  has  made  that  statement  a 
number  of  times,  so  I . think  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  set  the  record 
straight.  This,  legislation  is  not  going  to  help  integrate  one  singlo 
school  or  one  single.child  in  this  count  ry. 

Mr.  Bkm,.  That  is  this  gentleman’s  opinion,  not  mine. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  This  legislation  is  not  designed  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  designed  to  help  those  school  districts  which  have  either  volun- 
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tartly  or  bv  court  order  undertaken' the  task  of  integration,  and  I do 
not  expect*  n single  school  district  in  this  country  that  has  up  to  now 
resisted  integration  to  iftinp  througlf  the  hoop  and  go  into  a nig  inte- 
gration program  simmy  because  Federal  funds  are  available, 

This  legislation  is  (tesigned  primarily  to  help  those  school’districts 
which  ftre  under  a court  order,  at  a dead  end, they  can’t  go  any  place. 
They  have  exhausted  all  of  their  recourse,  appellato  recourse,  and 
now*  they  aro  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  integrating,  and  so  the 
bill  comes  along  and  says,  all  right,  you  have  financial  problems.  We 
ara  going  to  help  you. 

Now,  flint  is  tlio  purpose  of  this  legislation.  Let  them  be  no  mistake 
about  any  other  purpose. 

In  the*  guidelines  handed  down  by  the  HEW  on  how  the  $150 
million  that  is  now  work!  tig  its  wav'through  tho  Congress  is  going 
to  bo  spent,  these  are  IlEW’s  guidelines,  not  mine.  I didn’t  write 
them.  It.  clearly  says,  “Funds  may  he  used  for  activities  that  maintain 
and  improve  the*  quality  of  education  during  the  desegregation 
process.” 

And  then  they  list  a whole  series  of  examples  which  Mrs.  Hagler 
had  mentioned," which  Mr.  Norris  had  mentioned,  and  I submit  to 
my  colleague  that,  if  you  look  at  this  bill,  if  you  look  at  these  guide- 
lines. ho  will  find  that  there  isii’t  a single,  not  one  single  item  in  this 
bill  flint,  cannot.  Iks  achieved  by  title  I. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  gentleman  is  not  correct.  The  thrust  df  this  present 
hill  is  primarily  in  the  direction  of  achieving  desegregation.  The 
thrustof  the  title  I is  for  deprived  children. 

Let,  ino  give  vou  an  example  which  would  not  apply  to  the  do  jure 
situation.  You  have  a school  in  Baldwin  Hills,  Los  Angeles,  that  has 
n high  academic  achievement  and  is  95  percent  black.  It  is  in  an 
affluent  area. 

Something  might  bo  done  in  the  area  of  desegregating  that  school 
hut  its  academic  standing  would  not  bo  improved.  The  money  would 
not.  bo  needed  perhaps,  as  badly  there  as  somewhere  else,  and  yet 
desegregation  might  lie  very  desirable. 

This  legislation  is  primarily  geared  to  attack  and  help  in  that 
problem  or  desegregation.  Title  I does  not  do  that;  it  is  not  its  specific 
job.  You  can  talk  all  you  want  to  about  what’ it  could  do.  The  point 
is  that  it  is  the  thrust  of  the  legislation  that  is  important. 

Mr.  PiTCiNSiu.  Let’s  ask  the  witnesses.  I presume  that  we  ara  all 
frank  and  honest  and  sincere  in  trying  to  find  some  answers  to  a 
very  serious  problem  in  this  country.  But,  Sira.  Hagler,  let  mo  ask 
yon  this. 

You  arc  now  under  court  order,  right? 

Mrs.  IIaoler.  No. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  You  aro  nob 

Mrs.  IIaoi.er.  Voluntary. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  You  are  Voluntary. 

Mrs.  IIaoi.er.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi'.  PreixsKi.  You  offered  a voluntary  plan  but  I presume  you  real- 
ize. as  somebody  has  said,  the  time  has  come  and  you  are  going  to  have 
to  face  up  to  this  issue. 

Mi's.  IIaoler.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Pucixski.  Do  you  think  Mint  this  legislation  would  encourage 
ft  single  school  district  in  the  South  or  the  North  which  otherwise 
would  not  move  in  the  direction  of  integration  simply  because  this 
particular  legislation!  is  not  opposed  ? 

Mr.  Hauler.  Do  I think  it  would  encourage  them  ? 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Yes. 

Airs.  IIaoi.kr.  Yes ; I do. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Airs.  JIagler.  Well,  they  would  have  for  this — I will  tell  you,  we 
need  a lot  of  guidance  atfd  counseling  in  our  school. 

Air.  Pucixski.  That  you  can  do  under  title  I. 

Mrs.  IIaolkr.  Not  fully,  I don’t,  think.  I am  not  really  up  to  date  on 
title  I,  but— there  are  a lot  of  things  that  you  can't  use  title  I for.  They 
are  very  strict,  on  that  in  North  Carolina.  Our  State  department  is. 
And  we  just  don’t  havo  the  funds  or  enough  of  this  type  funds. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  It  is  your  judgment,  then,  that  this*  kind  of  legisla- 
tion would  stimulate  that  moyeinent  ? 

Mrs.  IIaoi.kr.  I definitely  thiiik  it  would. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Air.  Norris? 

Arr.  Norris.  Yes.  I would  have  to  agree  with  that  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  I’think  this  type  of  legislation  would  make  things  go  much 
smoother.  As  she  pointed  out,  m-scrvicc  training,  counseling,  imme- 
diate needs  for  pupils  that  are  below  average  for  materials,  and  pupils 
above  average.  You  say  these  are  available  under  title  I. 

We  have  a Federal  Director  and  our  superintendent  is  very  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  thing  and  wo  haven’t  gotten  this  sort  of  help*  through 
titfo  I as  yet.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I was  pointing  out  that 
we  need. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Why  don’t  you  have  these  under  t itle  I ? 

Air.  Norris.  I don’t*  know.  * 

Air.  PtiCixsKi.  It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee.  Why 
isn’t  title  I working  more  effectively  in  your  area  ? Perhaps  Air. — — 

Air.  Bell.  Could  it  be  the  thrust  that  makes  the  difference,  the  di- 
rection in  which  title  I is  pushing? 

< Air.  Pucixski.  Which  way  is  title  I pushing?  What  is  the  thrust  of 
title  III  mean,  perhaps  my  colleague  from  California  would  like  to 
tell  us.  What  is  the  thrust  of  title  I? 

Air.  Steixiiii.bkr.  We  consider  the  thrust  of  title  I the  helping  of  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  and  to  give  them  a better  start, 
along  with  providing  a quality  of  opportunity  for  them  in  such  a 
manner  ns  to  those  areas  and  tfioso  people  who  "ha  ve  not  really  had  a 
chance  at  good  education,  to  give  them  in  some  instances  a superior 
education  to  bring  them  Up  tothc  norms. 

Air.  Bki.i,.  And  what-  is  your  opinion,  Air.  Steinhilbcr,  as  to  the 
thrust  of  this  present  legislation  i 

Air.  Steixiiii.bkr.  The  thrust  of  this  current  legislation  is  an  imme- 
diate help  .to  thoso  school  districts  which  need  money  to  implement 
desegregation  whether  it  be  court  ordered  or 

Air.  Bell.  Precisely.  Two  different  thrusts  make  the  difference. 

Air.  Pucixski.  In  Other  words,  what  you  are  saying,  Air.  Stcinhilber, 
is  that  what  this  country  ought  to  do  in  Airs.  Ilaglcr’s  district  is,  first 
of  all,  give  her  one-half  again  as  much  as  the  national  average  per 
child  in  her  district  for  each  of  those  1,288  underprivileged  children 
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to  provide  compensatory  education,  whatever  form  that  takes,  remedial 
reading  or  whnt-havc-ybu. 

Then  flic  Nation  ought  to  provide  Mrs.  Ifaglcr’s  district  a pro* rata 
share  of  the  two-thirds — of  the  $1  billion  for  every  youngster  in  her 
district  who  is  a member  of  a minority  group.  And  then  we  ought — 
and  then  this  Nation  is  to  provide  Mrs.  Hagler  a third  category  of 
assistance'  because  she  is  tinder  a voluntary  I1EW  plan,  approved  by 
HEW.  And  so  now  what  you  have  got  is  three  additional  sources  of 
funds  to  help  her  overcome  the  fact  that  she  has  an  integrated  school 
district’. 

That  is  what  yOu  aye  saying,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  STKiNltff.Wr.R.  Thisis  not  jyhat  we  are  saying  because  we  do  have 
questions  Wltlfthe  formula  and  this  is  why  I said,  you  know,  we  dis- 
cussed  tlie  formula  at  the  same  time  we  were  discussing  the  needs  of  a 
particular  school  district,  and  this  committee  is  now  wrestling  with 
something  flint  we  have  been  discussing  before,  within  our  associa- 
t ion  before  we  came  to  testify. 

'I’his  is  the  reason  that  we  are  suggesting  that  rather  titan  going 
through  tho  roYlfe  of  giving  the  Commissioner  or  Secretary  fun  au- 
thority to  pick  and  choose  which  school  districts,  which  in  Jtis  own 
wisdom  lie  thinks  need  tiie  money  and  how  much,  it  should  be  operated 
similar  to  such  legislation  as  you.  sir,  have  been  flic  father  Of,  such  as 
vocational  education,  where  you  have  it  work  through  the  States  and 
it  can  be  coordinated  and  needs  can  be  shown. 

Of  course,  there  ha  ve  to  be  proper  guidelines  to  make  sura  the  money 
is  not  misused,  but  this,  to  us,  is  a mom  rational  approach. 

Mr.  ProixsKi.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  to,  restructure  this  bill 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  every  school  district  that  lias  minority 
groups,  that  is  faced  with  problems  of  integrating  their  schools, 
whether  we  do  it  by  u court  order,  whether  we  do  it  by  voluntary 
means,  whatever  factors  are  involved,  you  would  have  no  objection 
to  t iiat  kind  of  a formula 

Mr.  Stkixuh.ukr.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pitixski  (continuing).  If  it  wont  through Iho  State,  and  where 
flic  school  district  would  indeed  know  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
what  they  are  going  to  get,  how  much  money  they  can  expect  in  1971, 
197  2,  assuming  Congress  comes  within  a reasonable  range  of  funding 
the  program.  This  is  the  trouble  with  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
school  director  like  yourself,  Mrs.  Hagler,  or  you,  Mr.  Norris,  you 
would  never  know  from  year  to  year  what  you  are  going  to  get,  if 
you  are  going  to  get  any  thing. 

Mr.  Norris.  1 could*  not  understand  about,  if  you  have  a formuln, 
if  you  are  not  going  to  follow  the  formula  In  sending  out  the  money. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  They  count  your  kids  but  you  have  iio  assurance  you 
are  going  to  get  any  money. 

Mr.  Norris.  I don't  know  what  the  purpose — somcltody  evi- 
dently bad  a purpose  in  making  it  that  way.  I don’t  know  wliat  it  was. 
Put  I would  tliiiik  if  you  bad  a forinula  and  you  counted  it,  you  are 
entitled  to  so  much  money,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  IV  'txsK'.  I think  we  can  arrive  at  some  reasonable  agreement 
and  I think  the  Congress  would  recognize  the  fact,  my  judgment  would 
be  that  Congress  would  recognize  the  fact  that  in  * this  great  period 
of  transition  and  huge  educational  heeds,  those  communities  of  Amer- 
ica, those  school  districts  that  have  impact  of  minority  groups,  low- 
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income  families  that  are  being  integrated,  do  have  special  problems 
such  as  you  have  related  here  in  a very,  very  dramatic  way.  Airs.  llng- 
ler  in  a very  dramatic  way,  and  I think  the  Congress  would  probably 
be  agreeable  to  providing  some  formula  that  would  bo  a good  deal 
more  equitable  tlinifthe  one  we  have  before  us  now. 

Would  you  support  such  a formula,  Mr.  Norris  ? 

Mr.  Noams.  Yes,  sir.  I think  I would. 

Mrs.  IIaGi.er.  I would,  too. 

Mr.  Stein*  midum.  Of  courso. 

Mr.  Beix.  I have  no  questions.  I would  like  to  state,  though,  that  it 
is  obvious  that  there  isn't  any  1ml,  whether  it  is  KSEA  or  whatever 
to  which  there  can’t  be  made  amendments  to. 

This  bill  possibly  requires  some  amendments  before  passage.  But 
the  essential  thi’ilst  is  the  same. 

Your  problem  is  that  you  cannot  compare  the  two  types  of  bills. 
The  KSEA  title  I’s  thrust  is  for  deprived  areas  as  you  just  said. 
The  thrust  Of  this  bill  is  to  solve  a great  social  problem  that  we  have, 
that  is  required  by  law  to  be  solved,  that  the  schools  must  have  some 
help  in  doing. 

Air.  NoRftis.  That  was  the  point  I was  trying  to  make,  Air.  Chairman. 
As  I stated  in  the  beginning,  I came  here  not'to  have  you  people  get 
mad  at  people  in  Louisiana  because  children  are  children.  Children 
can’t-  vote  bonded  Indebtedness.  Children  can’t  provide  money  and  yet 
public  education  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  important  demo- 
cratic institutions  that*  this  country  needs  to  support. 

Air.  Pi’cikski.  Well,  I will  tell  you  why  I have  always  supported 
these  programs,  third  as  Air,  Steinhilber  knows,  I have"  been  in  the 
forefront-  even  though  I don’t  get  a penny,  not  a penny  of  any  of 
these  programs  in  my  district,  but  T learned  a long,  long  time  ago 
that  what  happens  to*  a child  in  Louisiana  sooner  or  later  affects  the 
people  of  my  district.  No  question  about  it. 

Air.  Norris.  That  is  precisely  the  point.  In  other  words,  education 
is  a good  investment  for  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the  best  investments 
that-  we  can  make  and  it  is  going*  to  have  repercussions — you  may 
disagree  with  the  people  in  my  district  but  it  is  going  to  have  reper- 
cussions  outside  of  my  parish.  An  educated  person  returns  a great  deal 
to  society. 

Mr.  ]*ucixski.  Now,  I want  to  ask  both  of  you,  if  I may,  very 
quickly,  there  is  a provision  in  the  guidelines  and  this  recurs  in  al- 
most every  bill  around  here.  As  I said  the  other  day,  someday  Indore 
I die  I will  find  out  who  it  is  in  TIEW  that  always  dreams  these  things 
up,  but  there  is  somebody  in  the  woodwork  someplace.  1 think  he  is 
in  charge  of  maximum  feasible  participation,  and  we  have  in  these 
guidelines  this  language : 

Sponsors-  of  projects  will  Ik*  expected  to  demonstrate  that  provision  has  been 
made  for  minority  groups,  jut  rents,  members  of  the  community,  and  others  at 
interest  who  participate  In  an  organized  way  in  the  development,  review,  and 
evaluation  of  the  project. 

Now,  you  have  been  a president,  of  a school  hoard  for  a long  time. 
You  know  the  problems  you  have  in  running  the  school  hoard.  And, 
Airs.  Hagler,  I presume  you  have  been  very  active  in  the  school  I ward. 

AVhat  is  your  reaction  to  this  sort  of  a mandate?  Before  yon  can 
quUlifv  for  funds,  yon  have  got  to  demoiistratethat  you  have  made 
provisions  for  this  and  have  had  that  participation.  T could  go  along 
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with  the  parents.  I think  parents  ought  to  he  consulted.  Hut  T have 
some  real  serious  problems  about  members  of  the  community  and 
others  at  interest,  because  that  may  very  well  include,  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, it  may  include  SDS,  it  may  include  all  sorts  of  others  who  want 
to  yet  into  the  act  atid  really  tear  you  up  before  you  get  olf  the  ground. 

t would  like  to  get  your  reaction. 

Mr.  Nonius.  You  run  into  this  problem,  too.  There  is  always  an 
opposite  group  to  the  one  you  include.  If  you  include  this  group, 
somebody  else  says,  we  have  got  an  equal  right  to  be  a part.  We  run 
into  this  problem  with  the  court’s  language  about  hi  racial  commit- 
tees. In  other  words,  as  a monitor  gets  on  the  birneiftl  committee  that 
belongs  to  the  Black  Citizens  Council,  somebody  says  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  ought  to  be  represented.  It  goes  on  and  On  and  you  Ifave  a hard 
enough  time  with  10  board  members,  much  less  going  through  this 
other  process. 

Mr.  Bkix.  What  you  arc  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  no  matter  what 
yon  do,  whenever  you  try  to  bring  the  community  in,  the  parents  in, 
and  so  forth,  you  are  always  going  to  iiaye  a certain  group  of  minor- 
ities flint  dong  like.  what,  is  going  on.  This  happens  m Congress  and 
it.  happens  anywhere,  that  you  have  a group  of  people  meeting  on  a 
subject  of  this  kind.  I don't  see  anything  unusual  about  that;  I cer- 
tainly hope  that,  my  colleague  isn’t  recommending  that  members  of 
the  community  should  not  play  a part  in  the  school  system  because 
if  you  arc,  you  arc  liable  not  to  be  reelected. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  It  is  one.  thing  to  ask  members  of  the  community 
to  play  a part.  Obviously,  it  is  one  thing  to  ask  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  submit  their’  suggestions,  their  recommendations,  what- 
ever other  contributions. 

Mr.  Belt,.  That  is  playing  a part. 

Ilr.  Pucixski.  And  1 think  it  is  one  thing  to  hnirc  parents  which 
I think  wo  ought  to  have.  Parents  ought  to  be  involved  in  the  scho'61. 
I raised  all  kinds  of  fuss  in  my  city  because  up  until  a couple  of  years 
ago  the  schools  weren’t  even  listed  in  the  telephone  book.  If  yon 
wanted  to  call  a school  and  see  what  was  happening  to  your  child, 
yon  couldn’t  get  through.  It  was  impossible. 

But  I wotdd  like  to  get  your  views  because  that  is  what  you  are 
hero  for,  on  whether  or  not  yon  think  that  wo  ought  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  law  that  yon  have  to  first  certify  befoi'e  you  can  be  eligible 
for  any  of  these  programs  and  any  of  these  funds,  that  you  have  made 
provision  for  members  of  the  community  and  others  at  interest,  and 
I really  don’t  know  what  that  “others  at  interest”  is. 

Mrs.  IIagi.ru.  I don’t  understand  that  either. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Others  at  interest  who  participate  in  an  organized 
way  for  the  development,  review  and  evaluation  of  the  project.  As 
I say,  it  is  ono  thing  to  invito  as  broad  a range  of  public  opinion 
as  you  can  in  a community.  You  say,  look,  we  would  like  to  get  vour 
views  on  this.  What  do  you  think  w'e  ought  to  do?  It  is  another  thing 
to  bo  forced  by  law  to  do  this  before  you  can  qualify  for  any  funds. 

Mrs.  IIagi.ru.  I do  not  think  it  should  be  that  way.  I don’t  think 
it  should  lie  a mandate.  1 think  other  people  should  bo'  interested  in  it, 
but  ns  you  say,  you  run  into  problems  if  you  are  required  bv  law  to 
have  others  come  in.  Is  that  what  yon  mean? 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Nonius.  I have  never  been  against  an  advisory  committee  and 
\vc  have  worked  with  them  and  I think  we  need  to  have  them,  because 
I think  the  people  need  to  know  what  is  going  on  with  regard  to 
the  schools.  That  is  some  of  our  biggest  problems,  is  that  they  don't 
know,  they  are  not  informed,  and  by  not  being  informed,  they  occomo 
inflamed. 

I would  agree  with  you  that  other  parties  at  interest  could  include 
almost  anybody  in  the  country  and  maybe  rather  than  make  it  manda- 
tory, they  might  form  this  committee^— they  might  agree  or  disagree 
as  to  the*  program  and  that  might  carry  soinc  weight,  but  not  neces- 
sarily jeopardize  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Beeu  I would  suggest  that  possibly  this  clause  was  included 
because  some  school  districts  have  in  the  past  run  their  school  sys- 
tems as  though  they  wereprivute  fiefdoms.  As  you  said  a minute  ago, 
peoplo  become  inflamed  and  we  have  trouble  in  our  schools. 

I think  that  it  is  good  to  mako  it  clear  that  parents  and  the  com- 
munity must  participate.  I don’t  see  that  that  is  a serious  problem. 

I think  we  have  kept  the  witnesses  long  enough,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I would  presume,  then,  if  the  Ku  KIux  Klan  doesn’t 
like  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  have  some  white  children  and  black 
children  attending  school  together,  it  would  be  all  right  for  the  Klan 
to  just  tie  yon  Up  in  all  kinds  of  knots  because  this  regulation  requires 
that  you  most  demonstrate  that  you  have  given  all  of  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to — 

Mr.  Bell.  Tying  you  up  in  Oil  kinds  of  knots  isn’t  the  purpose  of 
this  clause.  The  question  is  whether  decisionmaking  is  open  to  the 
public  or  not. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  If  you  read  this  language,  you  are  going  to  find 
that — my  position  is  that  it  is  more  important  to  have  people  par- 
tipieato  but  I do  not  believe  that  you  should  make  it  mandatory  as 
a condition  of  getting  this  assistance. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  if  you  don’t  make  it  mandatory  perhaps  the  school 
won’t  let  them  participate. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  You  have  been  very  kind,  Mr.  Norris,  and  of  course 
your  full  statement  will  go  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  record  should  show  wo  are  very  good  friends,  despite 
this. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I wish  we  could  get  more,  and  I am  going  to  instruct 
the  counsel  to  get  more,  school  board  members  from  these  various 
southern  parishes  here.  I think  you  arc  the  people  that  have  to  live 
with  this  legislation.  So  often — and  I want  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Steinhilber  for  bringing  you  two  up,  Mr,  Norris  and  Mrs.  Ilaglcr,  to 
the  committee.  This  is  the  kind  of  testimony  that  I think  the  com- 
mittee needs  and  this  is  the  kind  of  a dialog  that  wo  need  to  come  up 
with  some  meaningful  legislation.  So  often  wo  legislate  around  here 
on  the  basis  of  those  who  have  a professional  interest  in  a piece  of 
legislation  but  you  never  talk  to  the  people  who  have  to  live  with 
this  legislation  after  it  becomes  law. 

So  I want  to  thank  both  of  you  for  faking  time  out  to  lie  with  us. 

Mr.  STr.iNim.nKn.  Thank  yoii  for  allowing  us  to  come. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Wednes- 
day. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :20  p.m..  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
on  Wednesday,  June  24, 1070.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  24,  1070 

IIOITSK  OK  REPRESENTATIVES, 

GeXERAD  SunCOMMlTTEE  OX  Eihxwtiox 
OK  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  EDUCATION  AXI>  J jAItOlt, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  atlO  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  i-oom  22(>  1 , 
RaybUm  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski  (ehnirinan 
of  the  subcommittee),  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Pucinski,  Bell,  and  Quie. 

StSff  members  pi'escnt:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  and  Alexandra 
Kisla,  clerk. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  committee  ivlll  come  to  order. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Alexander  Bickel,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  hero  this  morning  to  discuss  with  us  H.R.  17810,  the  President's 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Bickel,  who  is  from  Yale  University,  has  done  considerable 
writing  in  this  Held  and  wo  are  very  pleased* to  have  you  here  with  us 
this  moriiing  to  get  your  views  on  this  very  important  bill. 

You  have  a prepared  statement  and  you  can  just  proceed  in  anv 
way  you  wish.  If  you  want  to  put  the  full  statement  in  the  record, 
it  is  agreeable;  if  you  would  rather  read  it,  that  is  all  right,  too. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALEXANDER  M.  BICKEL,  YALE  LAW  SCHOOL 

Mr.  BicKEfi.  Well,  it  is  a short  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I guess 
I would  just  as  soon  read  it,  because  I would- just  be  repeating  myself. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Would  you  like  us  to  put  in  the  record  at  the*  con- 
clusion of  yOUr  test irtidhy  the  statement  that  you  had  prepared  for 
the  Phi  Delta  ICappan,  “Desegregation,  Where  Do  Wo  Go  From 
Here?” 

Mr.  BiCKEii.  I have  no  Objection  to  it.  of  course. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Fine.  We  will  put  this  in  at  the  conclusion  of  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Bickee.  I am  glad  to  bo  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  subcommittee’s  invitntiolV  to  register  my  support  of  H.R.  17840. 
Indeed,  my  enthusiastic  support  of  it. 

t If  the  proposal  is  enacted,  as  I hope  it  will  be,  it  will  mark  the  first 
time  that  substantial  Federal  resources  have  been  committed  in  aid  of 
the  desegregation  of  public  schools  which  were  formerly  segregated 
by  law  or  official  administrative  action.  This  bill  will  mark  the  first 
time  also  that  any  Federal’ resources  have  been  specifically  and  spe- 
cially committed  in  aid  of  voluntaiy  local  action  to  alleviate  condi- 
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tions  of  racial  imbalance  in  public  schools,  or  to  cope  with  the 
consequences  of  such  conditions.  The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of 
1970  would  bo  a very  important  new  Federal  undertaking,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  longoverdue. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
authorized  technical  assistance  and  training  grants  to  desegregating 
school  districts.  But  appropriations  made  to  implement  this  title  have 
always  been  minor,  and  the  authority  extends  only  to  aiding  districts 
in  tlm  process  of  desegregation,  which  is  specitienlly  defined  ns  not 
including  measures  to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  oven  voluntary 
measures.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  while  designed  to  aid  poorer  school  districts  in  meeting  the 
special  educational  needs  of  deprived  children,  is  a general  aid-to- 
cducation  measure,  a measure  in  aid  of  general  educational  purposes 
and  needs.  It  does  not  aim  specifically  at,  and  it  has  not  with  any  im- 
pact hit  the  special  targets  at  which’ the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
of  1970  would  be  directed.  So  I repeat,  this  proposal  is  a new  depar- 
ture, long  overdue,  and,  for  me  at  least,  highly  welcome.  Frankly,  I 
think  this  should  have  been  done  15  yea  is  ago 

Under  the  double-counting  provision  of  section  4,  as  it  applies  to 
desegregating  districts,  some  two-tliiixls  of  the  billion  and  a half  dol- 
lars that  the  act  would  authorize  would  go  to  districts  engaged  in  the 
process  of  desegregating  pursuant  to  court  Order,  or  pursuant  to  a plan 
approved  by  IIEW.  Some  districts  in  the  North  and  West  may  be  in- 
volved, blit  ’the  vast  bulk  will  be  Southern  districts. 

I don’t  for  myself  see  that  the  formula  of  section  4 rewards  districts 
that  have  been 'particularly  recalcitrant,  and  have  waited  to  have  de- 
segregation forced  upon  them,  except  as  inevitably  the  fact  that  we 
have  waited  15  years  before  having  such  a statute  naturally  rewards 
districts  that  have  also  waited,  ana  in  a sense  works  injustice  on  dis- 
tricts that  desegregated  long  ago.  It  can  hardly  be  helped.  I think, 
this  late  in  the  game,  that  many  districts  worked  out  their  problems 
without  Federal  assistance  during  the  many  years  when  none  or  very 
little  was  a rail  able.  Many  of  these  districts  had  relatively  easier  prob- 
lems to  deal  with. 

For  a variety  of  reasons,  not  excluding  in  many  instances  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  the  problem  persists  in  vary- 
ing degrees  in  hundreds  of  districts,  and  if  this  bill  is  passed,  the  Feel- 
oral  Government  will  finally  be  doing  something  substantial'  to  help 
in  its  solution.  But  the  formula  of  section  4 does  not  now  reward  dis- 
tricts which  wait  to  have  the  force  of  law  brought  to  bear  on  them 
before  desegregating.  It  offers  special  help  equally  to  districts  operat- 
ing under  a court  decree  issued  in  the  last  couple  of  years  or  to  be 
issued  this  fiscal  year  and  next,  and  to  districts  operating  under  vol- 
untary plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  Of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  formula  embodied  in  section  4 recognizes  that  there  is  still  a 
special  problem  in  the  South.  And  there  is.  It.  is  a reproach  to  all  of 
us  that  15  years  after  the  decree  in  Brown  v.  Board,  of  Education  sev- 
eral hundred  school  districts  in  the  South  have  still  not  completed 
desegregation,  but  that  is  the  fact,  and  this  bill  faces  it. 

At  least  since  the  spring  of  1968,  the  aim  of  the  Supremo  Court 
has  been  (o  complete  the  process  of  desegregation  forthwith.  The 
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delibcratc-Speed  doctrine  was  never  intended  to  deline  a permanent 
condition,  the  Supreme  Court  1ms  been  deemphasizing  it  for  some 
time,  and  last  fall,  in  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County , the  Court,  made  its 
abandonment  of  the  doctrine  as  clear  as  could  be.  The  law  now  de- 
mands that  every  Southern  school  district  must  operate  a desegregated, 
unitary  System  when  schools  open  this  coming  fall.  There  is  thus  not 
only  a remaining  special  problem  in  the  South,  but  a sjxwial  opportu- 
nity. Many  existing  desegregation  plans  must  bo  brought  to  a final 
conclusion  this  summer  and  fall,  and  where  no  acceptable  plan  exists, 
it  must  be  worked  out.  and  put  into  effect  now. 

A special  need  exists,  as  I have  said,  this  summer  and  fall,  and 
there  is  a special  opportunity.  Both  call  for  a special  effort,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  this  bill  represents.  Yet  it  is  not  quite  true  that  the 

Iiroblcm  in  the  South  can  be  solved  entirely  this  summer  and  fall, 
!or  while  every  district  must  act  now  if  it  has  not  desegregated  itself 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a court  or  of  HEW,  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  end 
result  a desegregating  district,  must  attain.  Formerly  segregated  school 
systems  must,  be  converted  into  unitary  ones,  but  we  have  no  detailed, 
authoritative  definition  of  what  a unitary  system  must  look  like. 

We  kiiow  that  freedom*of -choice  plans  superimposed  on  an  es- 
sentially dual  system,  and  producing  im  more  than  a minor  black 
presence  in  previously  all-white  schools  will  not.  do.  Nor  will  residen- 
tial zoning,  if  the  good  faith  of  a school  board  is  in  doubt,  and  whites 
who  have  been  zoned  into  a substantially  Negro  attendance  area  are 
allowed  to  trnnsfer  out.  Faculties  must  be  desegregated,  so  that  a 
monolithically  black  or  white  faculty  does  not  characterize  a school  as 
black  or  white.  But  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  indicated,  one  way 
or  the  other,  whether  a racial  balance  of  any  sort  must  bo  achieved 
in  each  school,  or  whether  zoning  which  causes  residential  patterns  to 
be  reflected  in  the  school  is  unconstitutional  ns  such.  The  Court-  has 
not  said  whether  the  persistence  of  some  predominantly  or  even  wholly 
Negro  and  white  schools  is  unconstitutional. 

Some  lower  Federal  courts  have  gone  farther.  The  main  drift  of 
many  decisions  over  the  past  year  and  a half  has  been  toward  requiring 
some  measures  of  racial  balance.  But  such  decisions  are  not  ultimately 
authoritative.  And  they  have  not  been  uniform.  Most  of  them  are  in 
any  event  conditioned  i>y  the  particular  circumstances  and  the  history 
of  litigation  in  a particular  school  district.  Moreover,  such  generaliza- 
tions as  can  be  drawn  from  these  decisions  do  not  All  point  in  the  same 
direction.  Even  within  a single  court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  covering  the  Deep  South,  one  can  find,  for  example, 
decisions  that  do  not  accept  residential  zoning,  and  decisions  that  do. 

Desegregation  this  summer  and  fall  must  proceed  in  this  state  of 
ultimate  uncertainty,  which  perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  may  dispel 
by  one  or  more  decisions  at  its  next  term,  to  be  implemented  a year 
hence.  To  the  question  of  how  a unitary  school  system  is  ultimately  to 
be  defined,  this  bill  is  not  addressed.  Under  the  President’s  statement 
of  March  24;  1970,  we  may  assume  that  the  administration  will  not 
pursue  a policy,  in  the  South  or  elsewhere,  of  insisting  on  racial  bal- 
ance, or  of  insisting  that  no  predominantly  black  or  white,  or  all-black 
or  all-white  school  lie  allowed  to  exist.  But  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  administration  will  insist  on  good-faith  disestablishment  of 
legal  systems  of  segregation  in  the  South,  and  disestablishment  in  a 
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place  who  re  legal  segregation  lias  prevailed  recently  can  only  he  dem- 
on^ rated  by  results,  which  in  turn  may  mean  that  some  measure  of 
racial  balance  needs  to  he  shown,  to  he  achieved  by  school  pairings,  by 
closing  some,  altogether  substandard  Negro  schools,  and  bv  choosing 
sites  for  new  schools  and  drawing  zone  boundaries  for  existing  ones 
with  an  eye  to  some  measure  of  integration.  Certainly  such  require- 
ments have  been  laid  down  by  judicial  decrees,  and  the  courts  may  lay 
down  further  ones.  In  any  event,  this  hill  will  devote  Federal  resources 
to  as-ist  in  implementing  whatever  desegregation  plans  are  ealled  for. 
It  is  aimed  at  agisting  desegregation,  not  at  defining  it. 

So  far  as  the  North  and  West  are  concerned,  the  hill  rests  on  t lie 
principle  of  local  initiative,  which  it  encourages.  It  makes  available 
one-third  of  the  authorized  billion  and  a half  dollars  to  help  school 
districts  eliminate,  reduce,  or  prevent  racial  imbalance  in  the  schools, 
or,  as  the  bill  calls  it,  racial  isolation,  and  to  carry  out  interracial 
educational  programs  or  projects.  I don't  know  that  more  can  or 
should  lie  asked  Of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect,  specifically 
to  the.  problem  of  racial  imbalance  in  the.  public  schools.  More  in 
tho  way  of  money,  no  doubt,  but  not  more  in  the.  way  of  substantive 
policy. 

T should  like  now  to  deal  with  one.  omission  in  the  hill,  which  T 
regret,  and  with  one.  marginal  point,  the  question  of  busing. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  developments  in  public,  education  in 
tho  United  Slates  worthy  of  encouragement  is  the  movement  for 
community  control,  for  decentralization  and  diversification 'of  public 
school  systems  under  the  management  of  the  communities,  rather 
than  the  larger  political  subdivisions,  which  the  systems  serve.  De- 
centrnlizaf  ion  and  community  control  are  not.  techniques  that  will 
lead  to  liotfer  racial  balance  in  the  schools.  They  are  techniques  that 
will  make  the  schools  more  responsive  to  cohesive  groups  of  parents, 
that  will  'Alleviate  the  frustration  and  sense  of  powcrlessness  on  the" 
part  of  those  groups,  and  that  will  thus,  hopefully,  improve  educa- 
tion because  the  parents  will  demand  it,  and  are  the  first  to  know 
whether  they  are  getting  it . 

I should  add  that  community  control  of  decentralized  schools  must 
rest  not  only  on  the  principle  of  local  initiative,  hut  on  the  principle 
of  family  volmitrtrism.  If  should  l>c  considered  acceptable  only  so 
long  as  iio  segregation  is  required  bv  law  or  is  otherwise  officially 
imposed,  and  so  long  as  families  which  wish  to  send  their  children 
to  more  integrated,  centrally  controlled  schools  are  not  only  free  to 
do  so,  but.  equally  encouraged  and  supported. 

Decentralization  and  Community  control  are  no  panacea.  Nothing  is 
known  to  bo  a paiiacea.  Tf  anything  were,  we  would,  I trust,  concen- 
trate all  our  resources  and  all  our  efforts  on  it.  But  we  know  of  no 
single  technique  that  is  sure  to  produce  the  best  and  most  acceptable 
education  for  everybody,  and  that,  is  why,  except  for  flic  process  of 
desegregation,  all  the  Federal  Government  can  now  do  is  aid  diverse 
efforts  voluntarily  undertaken  on  the  local  level.  My  plea  is  simply 
that  the  bill  ought  specifically  to  make  prevision  also  for  aiding  de- 
centralization and  community  control  as  one  of  the  efforts  that  may 
l>e  locally  undertaken  oh  a voluntary  basis  to  reform  and  improve 
cdueat  ion  in  tho  public  schools. 

As  the  President  said  in  bis  statement  of  March  24: 
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An  oiK'n  society  does  not  linvo  to  bo  homogeneous  or  oven  fully  integrated. 
Tlien*  is  room  within  it  for  many  communities  especially  in  a nation  like 
America,  it  is  natural  that  people  with  n common  heritage  retain  sp-cial  ties: 
it  is  natural  and  right  that  we  have  Italian  or  Irish  or  X-*gro  or  Norwegian 
neighborhoods;  it  is  natural  and  rigid  that  members  of  those  < omnniititivs  f,*‘l 
a sense  of  group  Identity  and  group  pride. 

It  is  equally  natural  and  right  that  they  should  sometimes  wish  to 
control  their  own  schools,  and  to  enhance  (he  -eii-c  of  group  identity 
and  group  pride  through  the  educational  programs  of  those  schools. 

Xow,  in  conclusion,  a word  about  busing.  .Mr.  (’hairman.  It  is  in 
itself,  in  iny  judgment,  a false  issue.  The  proper  questions  att*  to  what 
end  it  is  used,  by  whom,  and  how.  Desegregation  may  sometimes  re- 
quire lmsing,  just  as  segregation  imposed  by  law  sometimes  required 
it.  This  is  particularly  true  of  school  districts  that  cover  a la  fire 
geographical  .area  and  are  sparsely  populated.  Elsewhere,  efforts  to 
alleviate  racial  imbalance,  or  the  operation  of  the  interracial  program* 
may  require  busing.  Throughout  ,this  hill  oilers  assistance.  It  does  not 
prescribe  methods.  I see  no  reason  whv  busing,  when  undertaken 
pursuant  to  a desegregation  order  or  elsewhere  voluntarily,  should 
not  he  assisted  if  it  is  used  as  a means  to  an  end  that  this  bill  supports. 

1 Tehee  I welcome, section  fif g)  oflI.lt.  17810. 

That  is  the  end  of  Iny  prepared  statement.  I would  he  delighted  to 
entertain  questions. 

Mr.  Piuuxski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hickcl. 

On  page  2,  starting  on  page  i,  you  sav  “If  does  not  aim  specifically 
at.  and  it  has  not  hit  \Vith  any  impact,  the  special  targets  at  which  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1 !»70  would  he  directed." 

Could  you  mom  precisely  identify  those  special  targets  ? 

Mr.  Hick ix.  Wt*ll,T  had  hi  mind.  Mr.  ('hairman,  in  talking  as  I do 
there  alxmt  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  100ft. 
that  while  it  is  directed  at  poorer  schools— the  flow  of  money  under 
that  act  relates  to  the  level  of  income  in  a school  district — it  is  not  di- 
rected at  aiding  specifically  efforts  either  to  desegregate  a formerly 
de  jure  segregated  system  or  voluntary  efforts  to  integrate  a de  facto 
segregated  system. 

It  takes  quite  a bit  of  doing,  as  I happen  to  know  from  local  ex- 
perience, to  get  a program  to  fit  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Proixsiti.  Hut  we  have  had  this  statement  made  before  to  the 
subcommittee  on  a numlier  of  occasions,  and  I am  just  wondering 
whether  you  can  define  specifically  and  can  yon  give  me  some  examples 
of  what  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  you  think  constitute  the  sj>ecial 
targets,  as  you  call  them,  which  this  act  would  address  itself  to  that 
no  other  act ’addresses  itself  to? 

Mr.  HickkI/.  Let  me  try.  Let  me  sav,  by  way  of  preface,  that  some- 
thing is  bound  to  be  left  to  lie  desired  in  the  specificity  of  one's  answer, 
because  nobody  can  predict  with  assurance  just  exactly  what  kind  of 
proposals  will  flow  up  from  local  districts  with  requests  for  funds. 

Hut  T would  have  in  niifid  this  sort  of  thing:  Stalling  with  the 
North  where  one-third  of  the  funds  would  go.  For  example 

Mr.  Proixskj.  Wait  a minute.  "What  do  you  mean  by  one-third  of 
the  funds  would  go’  to  the.  North  ? 

Mr.  Hick  Kb.  Two-thirds  of  the  fluids  under  the  double-counting 
formula  of  section  4 would  go,  T take  it,  to  desegregated  districts,  and 
the  one-third  which  is  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  would  be 
available  for  northern  school  districts. 
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Air.  PircixsKi.  Perhaps  we  bettor  explain  this  formula.  The  formula, 
as  I understand  it,  counts  every  youngster  in  a district  of  a minority 
background  and  then  it  would  count  every  youngster  in  that  State 
who  is  finder  a court  order  for  do  jOi*o  segregation  or  integration. 
They  would  then  apply  the  double-count  against  the  two-thirds  and 
distribute  it  on  a pro  rata  basis  among  the  States  to  ascertain  a State’s 
quota.  The  Secretary,  though,  would  still  have  the  final  word  hero 
as  to  how  that  State  s quota  will  be  distributed  within  the  State. 

Mr.  Hickki,.  Right. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  That  is  for  the  two-thirds.  He  would  then  have  the 
remaining  one-third  to  spend  anywhere  in  the  country  and  there  is  no 
assnranco  or  nothing  in  this  bill  to  indicate  that  that  onc-third  vyqUjd 
necessarily  be  spent  exclusively  in  northern  districts  under  HEW 
approved* plans.  On  the  contrary,  tho  Secretary  could  spend  the  $333 
million,  assuming  that  $1  billion  was  appropriated,  in  the  southern 
districts  very  much  the  same  wav  he  would  spend  the  first  two-thirds 
or  $006  million.  There  is  nothing  hV  this  bHl  that  would  oven  hint’ that 
tho  Secretary  is  going  to  Spend  nis  one-third  in  northern  districts. 

Mr.  Hickki..  Well,  I agree  with  everything,  if  Ijnay  say  so,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  yotir  last  sentence.  I quite  agreo  that  there-  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  that,  requires  the  Secretary  to  spend  his  discretionary  one- 
third  in  the  North.  But  I don’t  agree  that  there  arc  no  hints.  I think 
that  the  structure  of  tho  bill  hints  indeed  very  strongly  that  two- 
thirds,  the  two-thirds  that  are  allocated  by  that  double-counting  for- 
mula which  would  apply  to  do  jure  segregating  districts,  namely, 
the  South,  is  to  go  there,  and  if  lie  is  to  meet  tho  fUll  purposes  of  the 
hill  which  go  beyond  that  ho  is  to  use  tho  other  third  elsewhere.  A 
Secretary  of  HE\V  wlio  would  administer  this  hill  by  using  that  extra 
discretionary  third  also  in  the  South  would  be  fulfilling  only  half 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  as  enacted  and,  I suppose,  would  not  he  admin- 
istering it  in  good  faith.  He  would  he  spending  the  money  authorized 
for  an  entire  set  of  purposes  for  only  part  of  it  and  that,  I suppose, 
would  not  be  good  faith. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Within  that-  framework,  can  We  identify  more  spe- 
cifically the  special  targets? 

Mr.  Hickki,.  Well,  starting  then  with  the  North,  whatever  money  he 
expends  there,  1 should  think  that  things  of  the  following  order  would 
be  involved:  There  are  a number  of  programs  in  smaller  northern 
cities,  there  are  some  around  New  Haven  and  Hartford  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Project  Concern,  for  example,  which  bring  inner- 
city  children  into  suburban  schools.  Afopoy  is  needed  for  transporta- 
tion, money  is  needed  for  all  sorts  of  additional  services  that  that  re- 
quires if  it  is  to  bo  done  effectively. 

There  are  possibilities,  oven  in  some  larger  urban  centers,  of  school 
pairings;  again,  that  requires  money,  usually  not  so  much  for  trans- 
portation as  for  the  provision  of  special  services,  for  special  training 
of  teachers,  for  bringing  in  different  kinds  of  personnel  and  different 
kinds  of  educational  techniques.  There  are,  of  courset  possibilities  ^! 
all  or  in  most  urban  cent  el’s  for  supporting  majority  to  minority 
transfer  plans. 

Now,  tneso  have  often  been  tried  by  simply  legally  opening  it  up,  but 
without  any  social  effort  made  to  induce  and  support  it.  And  when 
they  are  tried  that  way  they  don’t  work  very  well. 
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But  suppose  you  put  some  money  into  it,  provided  transportation' 
provided  special  services  and  special  inducement  in  t lit*  receiving 
schools,  I should  imagine  that  these  programs  would  then  work  a 
great  deal  better.  That  is  in  general  the  kind  of  thing.  And  one  can't 
be  too  specific  and,  of  course,  not  comprehensive,  because  what  this 
hill  seeks  to  induce  is  the  initiative  and  ingenuity  of  hundreds  at. 1 
thousands  of  school  districts  across  the  country,  and  one  hopes  new-  op 
port  Unities  would  arise. 

In  the  South  now,  where  two-thirds  is  going,  and  I think  justly 
the  greater  amoltht  of  money,  I would  imagine  that  it  would  l>o  used, 
for  example,  if  you  are  going  to  go  to  a unitary  school  system  and 
zone, you  will  fin'd,  very  unfortunately  and  regrettably  in  many  South- 
ern commtfhities,  that  a formerly  all-black  school  into  which  you  want 
to  zone  white  children  is  badly  substandard,  is  in  terrible  shape,  and 
it  takes  money  to  put  it  into  fxjtter  shape,  not  only  physically  hut  to 
bring  into  it 'all  kinds  of  educational  opportunities  that  have  Ik>oii 
lacking.  Many  of  these  all-black  schools  were  quite  consciously  or- 
ganized to  train  people  to  be  ditchdiggcrs,  not  to  prepare  them  with 
a full  educational  program.  It  does  cost  money  to  expand  that. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Are  you  suggesting  that  they  were  never  separate  hut 
equal? 

Mr.  Bickki..  They  were  separate  hut  not  eoual. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  And  that  is  now  coming  to  light  ? 

Mr.  Bickki..  It.  comes  to  light  when  a middle-class  white  child  finds 
himself  in  a formerly  all-black  school  and  recoils,  you  might  say,  in 
horror  and  says,  “My  God,  that  is  how  it  is  on  the’  other  side  of  the 
I nick.” 

Mr.  Pucixski.  IIow  do  you  reconcile  a statement  made  to  the  com- 
mittee last  Thursday  by  a president  of  a school  hoard  in  Ixmisiana  who 
said  tho  very  thing’  you  are  saying,  they  discovered  that  the  schools 
were  separate  hut  not  equal.  Anil  as  they  moved  the  white  children  into 
tho  previously  all-black  schools  they  are  discovering  the  horrible  short  - 
ago  of  all  sorts  of  facilities — gymnasiums,  washroom  facilities,  shower 
facilities,  and  all  these  other  things  that  do  not  exist  there.  But  this 
president  told  the  committee,  and  it  is  in  the  record,  that  his  parish 
could  rniso  $11  million  without  increasing  the  millago  1 single  cent 
in  that  community.  But.  lie  said  the  local  community  won't  do  it  and 
so  now  he  is  saying  that  tho  rest  of  tho  country  ought,  to  provide  the 
fund  to  upgrade  those  schools  for  those  youngsters  simply  because 
tho  local  community  will  not  do  it,  even  though*  they  had  the  resources 
and  they  could  raise  tho  $11  million.  They  could  raise  up  to  $11  mil- 
lion without  increasing  thcmillagc  1 pcinmy. 

I can  appreciate  a school  district  that  has  reached  its  bonding  capac- 
ity and  now  has  to  turn  to  other  resources  for  help,  because  they  are 
frozen,  they  are  locked  in. 

But,  Mr*  Bickel,  how  do  wo  justify  to  the  rest  of  the  country  the 
fact  that  here  is  a parish  that  can  help  itself,  can  resolve  its  problems, 
chooses  not  to,  and  so  we  say  to  the  rest  of  the  country:  “Well,  you 
have  to  assume  this  responsibility  through  this  legislation.” 

Mr.  Bickki..  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  eminently  fair  question. 
I don’t  wonder  that  it  troubles  you.  I,  of  course,  don’t  know  the 
conditions  in  the  parish  that  we  are  talking  about.  I would  say  that 
the  Secretary,  under  this  bill,  is  by  no  means  required,  and  perhaps 
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it  would  he  a good  idea  to  write  that  in  quite  specifically,  to  make 
grants  to  any  parish  without  looking  into  local  ability  to  pay.  lie- 
cause,  after  all,  we  can,  by  court  decree  or  II MW  requirement,  force 
that  parish  to  do  it  oh l of  its  own  treasury  if  there  is  some  cash  in 
it.  .So  I would  say  that  the  Secretary  is  not  required  by  this  hill  to 
distribute  the  money  without  regard  to  need,  and  I would  think  it 
quite  proper  to  indicate  to  him  in  the  bill  that  need  is  one  of  the 
things  he  ought  to  look  in  to. 

I would  add  that  my  suspicion  would  he  that  that  parish  in  Ixmisi- 
nna  that  you  mentioned  is  a rattier  fortunate  exception  to  most  school 
districts  in  the  South.  We.  are.  not  dealing  in  the  hard-core  areas 
that  are  now  in  question  with  a rich  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  arc  dealing  with  many  rural  districts,  many  small  urban, 
semiurhan,  scinirural,  which  are  probably  among  the  poorest  parts 
of  the  whole  United  States,  where  getting  this  kind  of  cash  out  of 
them  is  like  trying" to  get  blood  out  of  a stone;  and  when  they  don’t 
do  it,  they  don’t  do  it  bernusc  they  can’t  alford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PtrnxsKi.  Now,  the  other  thing,  Mr.  Bickcl,  and  then  T will 
yield  to  my  colleagues  here:  As  yon  know,  yesterday,  in  the  other 
hotly,  some  of  the  Senators  were  successful  in  writing  into  the  $150 
million  appropriation  that  the  President  had  sought  to  he  made  avitil- 
s'.ble  by  this  fall,  a provision  that  none  of  this  money  could  he  used 
in  private  schools  which  continue  racial  discrimination.  And  once  that 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  other  body,  Senator  Stennis  then, 
of  course,  mised  a point  of  order  and  struck  down  the  whole  provision, 
which  indicates  rather  strongly  that  the  support  of  at  least  some  mem- 
Ik'is  of  the  other  IhkIv  was  predicated  on  the  fact  that  these  Federal 
moneys  would  lie  used  to  evade  the  very  court  orders  that  you  have 
been  talking  aliout.  Would  that  be  a reasonable  conclusion  in  the  wake 
of  the  action  taken  yesterday? 

Mr.  Bickki,.  Mr.  C'hairlnan.  1 don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  this  is  an 
issue  that  for  to  years  has  roused  the  most  heated  emotions  in  the 
Congress,  and  that  time  and  again  it  gets  itself  tied  up  in  some  kind 
of  symbolic  statement  by  one  side  and  then  by  the  other  and  the 
result  is  n mess  such  as  occurred  iii  the  .Senate  yesterday. 

1 cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see — I believe  it  was  Senator  Mondale 
who  snatched  this  defeat  out  of  the  jaws  of  a possible,  victory — I 
can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  anybody  woitld  stippose  that  money 
appropriated  under  this  act  could  lie  used  lo  support  a private  school, 
segregated  or  not.  The  thing  seems  to  me  utterly  beyond  lielief.  And 
all  I can  say  is  that  once  that  symbolic  issue  had  been  drawn,  once, 
the  liberals  in  the  Senate  drew  a line  in  the  dust  and  dared  Senator 
Steiiliisto  step  across  it,  with  a point  of  order  hanging  in  the  air  all 
day,  and  everybody  there  knowing  that  it  was  there  for  anyliody  to 
make,  once  you  make  a symbolic  issue  like  that  you  get  what  you 
ask  for.  But  I think  il  is  all,  if  1 may  say  so,  nrtnsemc. 

Mr.  Qrn:.  'I’he  amendment  prohibited  any  of  this  money  going  to 
a school  district  which  used  its  own  money  to  give  property  to  a local 
prii  ate  school. 

Mr.  Bickku  I am  sorry,  I guess  I misunderstood. 

Mr.  Qrir.  That  is  mv  understanding.  The  chairman  has  the  lan- 
guage right  here,  but  this  is  mv  understanding.  I don’t  know  how 
they  qualified  under  either  the  tlKW  plan  or  the  court  order,  if  they 
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did  t Hilt . Hut  supposing  they  did,  I have  no  objection  to  the  Mondale 
amendment.  In  fact,  I would  expect  an  amendment  of  that  nature 
would  probably  lie  attached  to  this  bill  before  it  ever  came  out.  because 
I wouldn't  think  we  would,  in  any  way.  support  a school  district  which 
used  that  kind  of  subterfuge. 

Mr.  Hickki..  Of  course,  a school  district  that  uses  public  moneys 
ii/ any  way  to  support  a private  school  which  is  segregated  and  which 
draws  pupils  out  of  the  public  school  system  is  in  unconstitutional 
/loneomphanee  with  the  most  solidly  established  law  that  has  licen 
• /held  in  the  Poindexter  e ase  and  half  a dozen  cases  after  that.  It  was 
< held  G years  ago  in  the  St.  Helena  Comity  case.  Xo  money  under  this 
/ bill  can  go  to  it  if  it  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  law  laid  down  in 
judicial  decree. 

Mr.  Pccixski.  The  question  that  comes  up  here  is,  when  you  con- 
template the  possibility  of  the  use  of  this  money  for  those  purposes, 
you  did  get  the  kind  of  quid  pro  quo  in  the  Senate  yesterday  where 
nobody  exorcised  the  point  of  order.  But  once  it  was  made  very  clear 
that  no  funds  could  be  extended  to  school  districts  which  have  trans- 
ferred property  or  services  to  private  schools  and  practice  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  that  quid  pro  quo 
was  thrown  out  the  window  and  the  opposition  to  this  bill  then  de- 
veloped and  exercised  a point  of  order. 

So  I say  to  you,  Mr.  Bickol,  I don’t  question — surely  I want  to  make 
this  very  clear  to  you — I don't  question  your  sincerity  in  supporting 
this  bill,  but  I think  that  the  action  in  the  Senate  yesterday  surely 
made  it  very  clear  under  what  conditions  this  kind  of  legislation  will 
lie  acceptable  in  certain  parts  of  the.  country;  namely,  the  very  parts 
of  the  country  that  you  think  need  the  aid  most  urgently.  That  is  the 
thing  that  makes  tliis  whole  approach  somewhat  questionable. 

Mr.  Bickei..  If  I may  reply  to  that  for  a minute,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I don't  entirely  agree  with  it. 

I appreciate  what  you  say  about  my  own  motives.  I think  it,  in 
my  judgment,  is  probably  true  of  the  motives  of  the  administration 
in  supporting  the  bill.  I think  the  bill  as  it  stands — and  T think  Mr. 
Stennis  must  understand  that,  because  he  knows  of  these  cases  ns 
well  ns  I do,  and  T would  have  hoped  Senator  Mondale  understands, 
that  the  bill  ns  it  stands  makes  it  impossible  for  any  money  under 
if  to  go  to  a district  such  as  you  have  just  described.  A district  which 
in  any  way,  by  transferring’ property,  by  allowing  tuition  grants,  let 
alone' by  direct  grants,  supports  n segregated  private  school  is  not 
a district  that  is  in  compliance  with  the  current  well-established  con- 
stitutional law.  It  is  not  a district  that  can  have  a plan  approved  by 
HEW : it  is  not  a district  that  can  be  operating  in  compliance  with  a 
court  order ; it  is,  therefore,  not  a district  to  which  a penny  of  this 
billion  and  a half  can  go. 

What  happened  in  the  Senate  is  that  Senator  Mondale  wanted  to 
have  that  explicitly  on  the  record  and  when  that  happens  Mr.  Stennis 
makes  a point  of  order.  If  you  let  the  thing  lie  clear,  as  it  is  clear 
without  mentioning  it,  you  can  get  it  past  Senator  Stennis.  For  15 
years  that  kind  of  thing’  has  been  going  on.  If  you  rub  people's  noses 
in  that  type  of  symbolic  statement  thev  act  accordingly.  The  sleeping 
dog  is  just  as  secure  legally  if  you  let  it  lie  or  wake  it  up. 

Mr.  Pt’oixsKi.  I think  the  thing  that  disturbs  Senator  Mondale  is 
that  ho  never  knows  which  way  that  sleeping  dog  is  going  to  move 
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when  he  wakes  tip  in  the  present  frame  of  thinking  around  here.  So 
Senator  Mondale  did  what  he  thought  he  ought  to  do  and  the  moment 
he  did  that,  apparently  in  good  faith,  this,  of  course,  tore  apart  the 
agreement  and  the  understanding  the  gentlemen  in  the  other  body 
had. 

Mr.  Bickki..  They  were  also  in  a peculiar  parliamentary  situation 
where  a simple  point  of  order  could  do  that.  I am  sure  on  a vote  in 
the.  Senate  they  would  have  carried  it  anyway.  It  was  just  an  unfortu- 
nate situation! 

Mr.  PrcixSKi.  Mr.  Bell  ? 

Mr.  Bki.k.  1 will  yield  my  time  to  Mr.  Qnie. 

Mr.  Qitik.  1 think  that  is  right,  just  the  fact  they  got  enough  votes 
for  the  Mondalo  amendment  indicates  that  they  would  have  adopted 
the  bill  with  the  Mondate  amendment  on  it. 

Mr.  Bickki..  What  1 am  asking  is,  dees  it  make  sense  to  load  this  or 
similar  legislative  vehicles  with  symbolic  statements  that  strike  great 
verbal  blows  for  liberty  and  which  on  legal  analysis  of  the  bill  as  it 
stands  adds  nothing.  All  they  add  is  the  symbolic  statement.  Now  that 
may  l>e  very  satisfying,  but  if  one  wants  to  get  legislation  through  and 
do  some  good,  it  may  no  better  sometimes  to  forgo  that  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Qitik.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  You  seemed  to  treat  this  amendment  lightly.  What 
about  when  Senator  Stennis  in  the  ESKA  insisted  on  the  language 
that  the  same  policies  of  enforcement  of  desegregation  must  be  applied 
to  Northern  schools  as  to  Southern  schools.  And  apparently  nobody 
was  too  disturbed  that  that  was  symbolic  because  that  was  the  price 
of  getting  the  bill  through;  otherwise  they  would  have  filibustered  it 
to  death. 

Mr.  Quik.  That  wouldn't  have  gone  anyplace  if  it  hadn’t  been  sup- 
ported by  Senator  RibicOff. 

Mr.  Bickki..  That  was  one  which  involved  the  merits.  The  Stennis 
amendment  said  there  is  not  any  special  problem  in  the  South,  and  I 
think  that  is  wrong,  I think  there  is  one  in  the  South  which  is  quite 
different,  from  New  Haven  or  Chicago  or  New  York. 

Mr.  Quik.  When  you  talk  about  many  of  the  school  districts  which 
didn’t  liavo  much  problem  voluntarily  desegregating  before  they  were 
required  to,  wouldn’t  that  be  most  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Bickki..  I wouldn't  wish  to  overstate  that,  Mr.  Quie.  I was 
simply  saying  one  is  entitled  to  suppose  that  school  districts  which 
desegregated  m the  last  dozen  years,  many  of  them  under  court  order, 
of  course,  and  that  are  not  affected  by  this  bill,  probably  had  an  easier 
time  than  tho  remaining  hard-core  districts.  I thifik  what  is  remain- 
ing is  likely  to  he  the  poorest,  many  of  the  black-majority  districts. 
I don’t  think  that  is  universally  true  and  I certainly  don’t  mean  to 
say  that  they  don’t  have  problems  and  couldn’t  use  assistance.  I say 
that  merely  in  the  context  of:  Are  we  now  doing  a frantically  unjust 
thing  of  giving  money  to  districts  that  desegregate  now  and  "here  are 
these  hundreds  of  other  districts  that  desegregated  years  ago  without 
any  kind  of  aid?  But  I think  that  probably  the  problems  were  some- 
what easier.  Wo  are  left  with  the  worst.  We  are  left  with  the  hard 
core,  most  difficult  and  worst  politically  and  economically. 


Mr.  Bell.  Isn’t  it  possible  Mint-  if  those  particular  districts  had  not 
been  sufficient  economically  that  they  could  not  have  segregated  ade- 
quately ? 

Mr.  Bickkl.  I think  probably  it  is.  I think  in  many  of  them  you  also 
have  politics  and  bad  faith,  lint  you  are  dealing  with  the  poorest 
of  the  poor.  You  are  dealing  largely  with  the  black  l>elt,  not  entirely, 
not  exclusively,  but  with  rural  black  l>elt,  i»oor  majority. 

Mr.  Quie.  The  chairman  and  I saw  an  interesting  situation  along  the 
lino  you  are  talking  about  in  Atlanta  and  l)e  Kalb  County.  The  county 
had  *2  percent  Negroes  and  they  did  it  voluntarily.  Of  course,  any Ixidy 
can  do  it  with  2 percent.  De  italb  County  is  now  desegregating. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  school  nairing.  It  seemed  to  me  in  your  answer 
to  the  chairman  you  indicated  that  they  may  not  need  additional  busing 
in  the  case  of  school  pairings.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  lie  one  situation 
of  attempting  to  desegregate  schools  where  you  would  have  to  increase 
busing. 

Mr.  Bickkl.  I was  referring  at  that  point,  to  possible  voluntary 
Northern  plans,  Mr.  Quie.  I hail  iinnind  the  jiossibility  of  pairing  sys- 
tems iii  the  midium-sized  cities  where  the  distances  are  hot  major,  where 
convenient,  public  transportation  is  available.  In  many  cases  where 
it  has  been  tried  it  has  not  worked.  In  some  cases  it  has.  The  Prince- 
ton plan— von  know,  you  try  it  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  and  2 or  3 years 
later  the  thing  is  desegregated  and  whites  are  fleeing  to  the  paro- 
chial schools  and  the  things  arc  a mess  and  it  hasn’t  worked.  But 
there  are  places  where  it  can.  The  principle  of  this  bill  is  that  the 
Federal  assistance  goes  only  to  the  school  districts  that  want  to  do  it. 
Presumably  the  local  judgment  is  the  best  judgment  available  and 
sometimes  it  can  work  without  rcqnlWhg  major  transportation  efforts. 
When  it  doesn’t  work,  it  often  dosn’t  work  because  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion for  it,  because  teachers  aren’t  specifically  trained,  because  you 
don’t  briiig  into  the  school  various  specialists,' other  kinds  of  special 
resources  that  may  lie  needed.  Very  often  when  it  doesn’t  work  ii 
doesn’t  work  for  reasons  that  could  lie  alleviated  by  some  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Quie,  pr.  Coleman  testified  before  this  committee  and  indicated 
the  desirability  of  some  community  control,  but  lie  talked  about  bi- 
racial  parent  committees.  Now,  when  you  talk  aliont  community  con- 
trol, are  you  talking  about  biracial  parent  committees  or  people  in  the 
community  who  may  or  may  not.  lie  parents  ? 

Mr.  Bickkl.  I think  to  view  community  control  as— of  course,  it  is 
compatible  with  integration,  but  as  a technique  that  you  would  use 
toward  integration  is  unrealistic  and  doesn’t  really  make  much  sense. 
If  it  is  going  to  bo  community  control,  what  that  technique  tries 
to  do  is  to  get  parents  interested  and  involved  in  the  running  of  the 
schools  and  if  those  parents  are  going  to  do  that  effectively  they  are 
going  to  have  to  lie  a fairly  cohesive  group  of  parents,  sharing  the 
same  interests,  same  needs,  or  else  what  you  achieve  is  another  politi- 
cal forum  for  people  to  fight  each  other  and  get  into  trouble  with 
each  other. 

I think  one  1ms  to  frankly  concede  that  the  community  control 
idea  which  is  starting  in  New'York  City  and  Which  I think  is  hopeful 
is  an  alternative  to  major  efforts  at  integration. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mi*.  Qoik.  Yes. 

Mr.  Is  cnmmnnif y control  necessary?  Wouldn't  community 

interest  and  influence  lie  a pood  substitute? 

Mr.  Rick  nr,.  T think,  a pa  in.  realistically,  it  is  poinp  to  be  bard  to 
oncon rape  parents,  and  it  doesn’t  really  answer  to  the  impulse  that 
leads  to  this,  to  enconrape  parents  without  giving  them  any  real  sav. 
The  impulse  that  leads  to  this  in  lavpe  school  districts  is.  after  all, 
what  ? Tliev  find  that  in  New  York,  let’s  say.  their  demand,  their  re- 
quests of  the  school  authorities  are  hard  to  pet  satisfied  because  the 
bureaucracies,  the  Impe  central  bureaucracy  is  downtown  and  if  von 
want  some  extra  books  or  if  von  want  some  a’r  conditioners,  it  takes  a 
year  and  a half  to  fill  out  17  forms  in  quadruplicate.  They  find,  sec- 
ond, if  they  don’t  like  a teacher,  Ihev  think  a teacher  isn’t  running 
the  classroom  well,  they  have  absolutely  no  hold  on  the  school  adminis- 
tration to  enable  them  to  pet  anything  done.  Community  control  an- 
swers those  needs,  T believe. 

Mr.  Quib.  From  your  answer  it  sounds  to  me  like  you  may  not  lie 
for  conununit v control  and  yet  in  yoni*  test  imony  you  say  you  are  for  it. 
You  say  wo  should  Iks  specific  iii  the  lepislatibn.  Can  von  Iks  specific 
in  I he  kind  of  community  control  you  think  would  work  in  legislation 
of  this  nature? 

Mr.  Hick  Hi*  Again,  yon  know  tho  thing  is  in  its  infancy.  I think 
what  has,  in  the  judgment  of  many  observers,  worked  in  some  meas- 
ure have  been  the  experimental  decentralized  districts  like  the  IS  201 
district. and  the  Ocean  ITill-Brownsvillc  district.  The  structure  of 
those  districts  has  simply  been  that  in  a community  election  you  elect 
a school  board  which  then  has  authority  to  appoint,  in  effect,  a local 
superintendent. 

The  (rouble  they  have  had  in  these  districts  is  that  it  hasn’t  been 
clear  that  they  bad  power  to  fire  or  change  teachers,  and  of  course 
that  led  to  the  strikes  in  New  York  and  what  have  veil.  It  hasn't 
been  clear,  although  fhov  have  done  it  informally,  what  powers  they 
have  over  curricnhnn.  Hut  the  essential  structure  would  he  that  you 
eonld  elect  out  of  the  community.  I would  frankly  vote  onlv  parents. 
The  electorate  is  not  so  restricted  in  New  York.  T think  if  you  vote 
onlv  parents  you  are  a lot  nearer  to  the  model  of  real  control  ns  ex- 
hibited in  a private  school.  I would  vote  only  parents.  The  parents 
could  elect  the  school  board,  the  school  board  could  have  an  authority 
to  appoint  somebodv  fo  run  the  half  dozen  or  whatever  schools  they 
have  over  which  thev  have  control.  * woukl  have  with  some  proce- 
dural due  process  restrictions  of  course,  authority  in  them  to  lure  and 
lire  teachers.  1 would  give  them,  subject  to  the  requirement  of  State 
law.  which  governs  (In*  curriculum  in  some  measure,  curriculum  au- 
thority. I would  give  them  (he  buildings  in  (lie  sense  (hat  they  could 
use  them  for  other  services.  T would  give  them  some  funds  to  use  par- 
ents in  paraprofessionnl  roles  for  para  professional  services.  And  I 
would  hope  in  that  fashion' community  leaders  would  arise  out  of  this 
which  would  have  new  ideas  which  would  serve  their  interests  and 
their  purposes. 

1 conceive  of  education  as  a State  function  in  part  only.  Education 
is  an  extension  of  a family  and  these  are  onr  children  and  their  ehil- 
dren  that  they  are  talking  about.  I have  really  a fundamental  right 
in  guiding  the  upbringing  of  my  child. 
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Mr.  Quik.  When  you  surest  wo  bo  specific,  would  you  accept  iho 
specific  language  limit inpr  flic  community  control  to  the  parents' 

Mr.  Hick ki,.  Well,  that  would  lx*  my  preference.  I would  think  it 
inadvisable  at  this  stage  of  tho  exi>orieiioe.  in  this  state  of  tho  art  for 
a bill  like  this,  which  after  all  makes  funds  available  in  response  to 
local  initiative,  to  be  too  specific  about  the  kind  of  plan  that  is  accept- 
able. I would  be  specific  about  local  initiative,  about  family  voluntar- 
ism. 1 don’t  want  a community  formed  by  some  clause  in  the  legislat  ion 
which  then  consigns  mo  to  that  commTinity  and  I can't  get  out  if  I 
want  to.  That  1 don't  want. 

Mr.  Qrii:.  The  reason  I am  asking  questions  on  this  is  you  made  a 
point  that  the  Mondale  amendment  would  have  lieen  letter  left  un- 
said. I can  see  the  same  thing  coining  up  about  community  controls. 
We  found  this  in  other  legislation  and  we  really  iret  into  hot  water. 
And  the  bill  now  provides  that  an  application  can  i>o  approved  by  the 
.Secretary  if  fie  determines  that  such  application  contains  such  other 
information,  terms,  conditions,  and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

Mr.  IVoinski.  Would  von  yield? 

Mr.  Qrii:.  Yes. 

Mr.  IYoi.yski.  Yon  see  what  you  are  getting  yourself  into,  once 
you  follow  the  reasoning  of  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  is  that  you 
give  the  Secretary  a rather  open  ended  broad  authority  and  this  is 
what  the  results  are.  Mere  are  the  guidelines  that  have  been  proposed 
for  the  implementation  of  the  $lf>0  million  that  was  shot  down  yester- 
day. “Sponsors  of  projects  will  1k»  expected  to  demonstrate  that  pro- 
vision has  lieen  made  for  minority  groups,  parents,  memlters  of  the 
community,  and  Others  at  interest^"  whatever  that  is,  “to  participate 
in  an  organized  way  in  the  development,  review,  and  evaluation  of 
the  projects.'’ 

Now,  here  wo  have  a rather  open  ended  statement  in  the  hill  which 
sounds  very,  very  innocent.  Hut  then  von  see  what  the  administrator 
does  when  he  sends  down  the  guidelines  and  his  guidelines  are  no 
longer  all  that  innocent.  I don't  know  what  the  Secretary's  definition 
of  “others  at  interest”  is,  but  conceivably  it  could  be  the  Hlaek  Pan- 
thers, it  could  he  the  SPS.  it  could  l>e  the  Ku  Klux  Khm.  it  could 
he  all  sorts  of  people  that  1 haven't  the  slightest  idea  who  they  are. 
And,  as  you  said  very  properly,  it  creates  a new  forum  for  all  soils 
of  political  battles  that  they  couldn't  carry  on  anyplace  else.  This 
is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  this  language  requires  the  greatest  attention 
from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Eickki,.  L would  personally  favor  restricting  it  to  parents.  Yon 
will  hear  it  said  that  there  is,  under  recent  decisions  there  may  he 
some  constitutional  difficulty  about  that.  I frankly  think  not.  I frankly 
think  that  to  the  extent  that  people  draw  that  kind  of  inference  out 
of  the  Kramer  case  or  the  recent  Kota/  election  cases,  they  are  wrong 
and  1 would  hojie  the  court  would  not  so  hold.  I certainly  would  not 
advise  you  against  restricting  it  to  parents. 

Mr.  IVnxsKi.  You  know,  Mr.  Quio  was  instrumental  in  this  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  I believe  in  lbil.  does 
require  that  a principal  must  certify  before  lie  can  qualify  for  funds 
that  the  parents  of  the  school  have  liecn  consulted  and  have  played 
a part  in  the  development  of  the  programs. 
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Mr.  Quik.  1 wanted  it  expanded  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Bickki..  Mr.  Quip,  m our  colloquy  a minute  ago,  1 take  it  you 
were  assuming  that  a community  control  project  could  probably  he 
supported  by  the  .Secretary  under  this  bill.  But  that  is  what  troubles 
me  a little  bit.  In  the  definition  of  authorized  activities  in  section  0, 
it  does  not  seem  to  tnc  cjuite  to  make  room  for  that  and  that  is  why 
I mentioned  it  so  prominently  in  my  testimony.  I think  it  is  in  fact 
virtually  excluded.  J don’t  argue  for  the  inclusion  of  it  with  great 
specificity.  1 argue  only  for  making  room  for  it. 

Mr.  Quik.  That  is  all  I ha  ve. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  One  question. 

Mr.  Bickel,  you  made  quite  a case  here  on  providing  some  assistance 
to  schools  undergoing  integration.  The  bill  recognizes  that  there  are 
some  problems.  The  guidelines  recognize  that  there  are  some  prob- 
lems. What  would  bo  your  reaction  if  this  bill  provided  some  Federal 
aid  to  every  school  district  impacted  by  minority  groups  where  there 
is  change  occurring  in  any  direction  in  dealing"  with  tne  problem  of 
better  schooling  f6r  these  youngsters?  Why  do  we  want,  to  say  that 
we  aro  going  to  liiiiit  this  only  to  schools  that  arc  under  a court  order 
or  under  a plan  approved  by  IIEW?  There  is  a kind  of  arrogance 
about  the  proposition  that,  only  IlEW  can  be  a judge  of  whether  or 
not  a desegregation  plan  is  workable  or  acceptable.  I think  some  of 
those  little  school  districts  that,  are  voluntarily  trying  to  do  this, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  Evansville,  111.,  they  ought  to  lie  entitled  to  these 
funds  also. 

Where  does  it  say  in  the  great  book  that  all  the  wisdom  is  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Bickki..  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  the  first  to.  agree  that  all  the  wis- 
dom is  not  in  Washington.  Frankly,  I' don’t  live  hero  for  one  tiling. 
But  T think  we  arc  hack  to  the  point,  that  we  had  touched  on  origi- 
nally, the  one-third  of  the  funds  is  available,  and  I think  if  the  Secre- 
tary were  to  not.  make  it  available  to  districts  such  as  Evansville,  he 
would  lie  administering  the  act  in  had  faith. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  The  criteria  is  that  in  eacli  instance  no  money  under 
the  act  can  be  expended  unless  the  school  district  is  cither  under  a 
court  order  or  under  a plan  approved  by  IIEW.  Suppose  it  is  not  ap- 
proved by  HEW?  We  had  a big  tight  in  a similar  issue  on  the  Phila- 
delphia plan.  Wo  maintained  the  Chicago  plan  on  desegregating 
building  trades  is  much  more  effective  than  the  Philadelphia  plan. 
Yet  Washington  thifiks  that  the  Philadelphia  plan  is  the  only  one 
that  is  acceptable.  So  the  point  I am  making  hero  is  why  should  this 
legislation  require  that  funds  will  he  expanded  only  if  the  plan  is  ap- 
proved by  IIEW  or  by  a court  order?  Why  not  let  a community  come 
in  hero  and  say,  “Wcaro  trying  to  do  something  voluntarily.  Now  it 
mav  not.  meet  your  standards,  hut.  in  our  judgment  it  isgoing  to 
achieve  a greater  degree  of  integration  faster,”  and  apply  ror  these 
funds. 

Mr.  Bickki,.  Perhaps  I misunderstood.  But  as  I understood  the 
scheme  of  the  act,  two-thirds  of  the  money  is  going  to  these  southern 
districts  which  aro  either  under  court  order  or  HEW  approved  order. 
Now,  first  of  all,  there  HEW  does  not  have  the  last  word.  It  has  to  fol- 
low judicially  made  law.  And  I don’t,  see  any  alternative.  I don’t  see 
that  the  Federal  Government,  ought  to  bo  giving  money  to  districts  that 
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aro  doing  less  or  something  different  tlian  the  law  of  the  Constitution 
now  requires.  The  or.e-third  of  the  fund  that  is  available  in  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion  does  not,  as  I read  the  hill,  dej«*nd  on  either  judicial 
decree  or  IIEW  approved  plans.  It  is  a categorical  grant,  and  perhaps 
you  aro  suggesting  the  alternative  of  block  grants  to  specify  certain 
school  districts  with  certain  kinds  of  school  populations.  And  I am  per- 
sonally not  unnttracted  by  the  idea.  I would  be  quite  opposed  to  it  so 
far  as  application  to  Southern  districts  is  concerned.  We  have  had  16 
years  of  experience.  We  know  the  dillicnlties  and  we  know  that  the 
voluntary  local  effort  is  very  often  not  good  enough  to  comply  with  the 
law  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Bkix.  Aren't  we  really  talking  about  the  problem  of  de  jure 
segregation? 

air.  Bickki,.  For  the  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Bkix.  And  for  the  one-third — de  facto  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  Bickki..  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Bkix.  The  big  problem,  therefore,  until  the  Supreme  Court 
makes  a decision  on  whet  Iter  de  facto  segregation  is  projter  or  not,  is  de 
jure.  Do  jure  segregation  is  violating  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

M r.  Bickki..  That  is  quite  so. 

Mr.  Bkix.  And  that  is  where  the  emphasis  should  go  and  will  go 
until  the  Supreme  Court  makes  a decision  on  de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  Bickki..  I quite  agree,  Mr.  Bell. 

The  weight  of  the  real  problem  remains  the  Southern  problem,  and 
that  is  where  the  weight  of  the  money  under  this  bill  is  placed,  and  in 
my  judgment  properly  so;  and  the 'rest,  of  the  money,  one-third,  is 
freely  available  as  categorical  grants  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
which  face  problems  of  racially  impacted  schools.  And  unless  we  go  to 
a block  grant  system  this  seems  to  me  quite  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Bkix.  Let  me  ask  one  other  question  if  I can.  Decentralization 
in  the  communities  was  tried  in  New  York  ami  several  additional 
places  and  sometimes  failed. 

Mr.  Bickki,.  I would  like  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Bkix.  Is  there  a tendency  to  polarize,  oven  racially,  in  a com- 
munity like  that? 

Mr.'  Bickki,.  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Bell,  I don't  think  one  can  fairly 
say  that  the  idea  failed  in  New  York.  The  two  experiments  particu- 
larly that.  I mentioned  earlier,  Ocean  Ttill-Brownsvillc  and  the  IS  201 
district  which  led  to  the  teacher  strikes,  those  were  set  up  with  alto- 
gether too  vague  a description  of  the.  powers  that  wore  to  go  to  the 
community;  there  were  misunderstandings  on  both  sides  as  to  what 
powers  the  community  properly  had.  If  the  touchers  wcie  right,  and 
I think  formerly  they  were,  about  the  community's  power  to  hire  and 
firo  teachers  or  transfer  teachers  and  principals,  then  one  can't  say  the 
experiment  failed,  because  that  is  the  heart  of  (lie  matter.  If  you lmve 
community  control  without  control  over  teachers  and  what  goes  on  in 
the  classroom,  you  have  given  them  the  shadow  without  the  substance. 
So  I think  one  can't  now  say  that  the  idea  has  been  t ried  and  has  failed. 

As  to  polarization,  we  have  got  to  be  candid  and  frank  and  realistic 
about  this  thing.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  lower  class, 
black  ghetto,  or  Southern  rural  or  Southern  urban  children,  North  and 
South j have  different  educational  problems  and  needs  than  your  aver- 
age middle  class  white  child.  That  is  at  the  heart  of  the  difficulty.  There 
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is  also  no  question,  and  again  one  would  have  to  he  blind  to  deny  it, 
that  there  are.  cultural  differences  lad  ween  a hlaek  community  in  the 
core  city  and  your  suburban  and/or  high  rise,  expensive  apartment, 
professional,  white,  middle  class  person  in  the  city. 

These  groups,  without  being  polarized,  are  (litlerent.  Now  decen- 
tralization is  a way  of  recognizing  these  now  existing  dilfcrenccs,  and 
consequently  in  educational  needs  recognizing  them  and  trying  to  cater 
to  them  in  the  best  possible  wav  which  is  by  the  parents  telling  the 
system  what  their  needs  are  and  what  they  want  and  then  being  in  a 
position  to  assess  and  control  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  to  recognize  that  is  not  to  polarize  the  community. 
Tho  polarization,  I think,  Orem’s  in  serious  fashion  when  you  shut  your 
eyes  to  that  nud  you  take  tho  black  ghetto  child  with  its  needs  and  its 
ways  and  try  to  force  it,  without  preparation  or  without  doing  any- 
thing about  it,  into  the  same  school  with  the  white,  middle  class  child. 
'That  is  when  you  get.  the  lights,  that  is  when  you  get  the  polarization, 
that  is  when  in  the  end  the  whites  flee  and  you  are  hack  with  another 
ghetto  school. 

I hoard  a story  about  a very  good  black  teacher,  I guess,  from  one 
of  these  districts,  visiting  a white  suburban  school,  and  sitting  in  on 
some  classes.  At  the  end,  the  white  teacher  asked  her  ‘‘How  did  vou 
like  it  She.  said,  “Well,  it  was  very  nice.  T liked  yoUr  techniques,  lint 
its  so  quiet  in  the  classroom.  Do  you  think  that  is  good  for  the 
children?” 

Well,  T don’t  know  if  that  is  good  for  every  child.  T don’t  know  that 
the  way  we  teach  suburban  white  children  necessarily  has  to  he  the  way 
wo  teach  black  ghetto  children. 

Mr.  Bki.i..  Just  a sidelight  that  gives  another  twist  to  this:  in  Bald- 
win Hills,  Los  Angeles,  we  have  a !)5- percent  black  school  with  the 
highest  academic  standing  in  all  of  Los  Angeles.  The  reason  for  the 
unusual  standing  is.  we  believe,  that  it  is  an  aflhient  black  community. 

Mr.  Bickki,.  Middle  class. 

Mr.  Bki.i,.  Middle-class  black  community.  When  .you  get  down  to 
it,  it  seemingly  isn’t  black  or  white  but  economic  integration  that 
we’re  f alking  about. 

Mr.  Bickki,.  I am  very  much  of  the  view  of  Ed  Banfield  and  Pat 
Moynihnn  that  tho  problem  we.  are  facing  is  at  least  as  much  a socio- 
economic problem  as  a race  problem.  There  is  a great  deal  of  racism 
in  the  country  and  that  is  a problem  also.  But  in  education,  at  least, 
much  of  the  problem  is  socioeconomic  class. 

Mr.  Bki.i..  Can  you  eliminate  de  facto  segregation  if  you  have 
community  control? 

Mr.  Bickki,.  No,  sir;  it  *s  not  a technique  aimed  at  that,  and  it  is  a 
technique  which,  where  employed,  would  probably  postpone  that.  It 
is  a technique  which  says  realistically  for  a variety  of  reasons,  racial 
balance,  integration,  in  whatever  place  you  apply  it,  is  not  the  first 
priority.  It  is  not.  now  in  terms  of  time  on  the  time  scale  the  first 
present  priority.  Tho  first,  present  priority  is  to  educate  children,  to 
give  parents  a sense  of  participation  in  the  educational  process  of 
their  children,  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  govern  the  education 
of  their  children. 

Mr.  Bki.i,.  When  you  talk  about  community  control,  are  you  talk- 
ing about  liona  fide  elected  representatives  that  arc  representative  of 
that  community? 
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Mr.  Bickki..  Yes. 

Mr.  Bkkk.  Arc  you  talking  about  the  parent  coining  in  and  directing 
it  i 

Mr.  Bickki..  No,  sir.  I would  set  it  up  through  such  a political 
process,  although  my  preference  would  lie  to  redistribute  the  elec- 
torate to  parents.  One  of  the  i-easons  for  that  is  that  1 think  if  you 
don't,  and  this  is  something  that  was  visible  in  New  York,  you  make 
t ho  community  control  issue  a vehicle  for  general  political  expression 
in  the  community.  And  l tliifik  that  is  probably  not  something  that 
conduces  to  the  best  education. 

Mr.  Bkkk.  Community  control  without  some  kind  of  elected  oilieials 
could  decide  nothing.  It  would  be  taken  over  by  a certain  element  of 
people;  this  could  boa  problem. 

Air.  Bickki,.  I entirely  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Bki.k.  The  chairman  of  ohr  subcommittee  has  frequent  I v com- 
mented that,  wo  simply  need  to  expand  title  I of  MSB  A to  solve  the 
problem.  Isn't  the  important  difference  in  the  two  solutions  the 
thrust  of  the  two  proposals  { Title  1's  thrust  is  for  the  general  educa- 
tion of  deprived  children.  This  money  could  lie  primarily  intended 
for  the  development,  of  de  jure  desegregation.  Desegregation  would 
probably  cost,  us  more  money  through  the  title  I method. 

Air.  Bickki,.  I entirely  agree.  1 said  in  tny  initial  statement  that  I 
didn't  think  anything  how  existing  on  the  books  is  aimed  at  oi  hits 
the  target,  at  which  this  bill  is  aimed.  That  target,  is  the  desegregation 
of  remaining  de  jure  districts,  and  one-third  of  the  discretionary  fund 
is  responding  to  local  conditions  to  alleviate  racial  imbalance*  in  de 
facto  districts.  Title  I simply  doesn't  do  that.  It  is  general  aid  to 
education,  which  is  dispensed hy  a formula  tliat  takes  into  account  the 
local  income  level  and  it  also  goes  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  the 
same  places,  but  it  goes  to  different  purposes.  You  can  do  this  under 
title  I,  just  lift  section  6 out  of  here  and  write  it  into  title  I.  I don't 
caio  how  yon  do  it. 

Air.  Bki.k.  Thank  you  very  much,  Air.  Bickel.  I enjoyed  your  testi- 
mony and  your  articulate  manner  of  handling  the  questions  very 
much.  I congratulate  you  on  a very  good  job. 

Afr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Quie  t 

Air.  Quik.  No,  sir. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Thank  you,  Afr.  Bickel.  AVe  are  very  grateful  for 
your  taking  time  to  give  us  your  views  on  this  legislation. 

As  wo  said  earlier,  your  article  “Desegregation,  Where  Do  Wc  (Jo 
K roin  Here  ?”  will  appear  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  information  fellows:) 

Deskrgegatiox  : Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

By  Alexander  M.  Bickel 1 

(School  desegregation  lias  been  both  a success  and  a failure,  says  Mr.  Bickel. 
a professor  of  legal  history  at  Yale.  The  success  was  mainly  in  the  South,  the 
failure  nationwide. 

(Heilecting  an  attitude  now  widespread  among  liberals  and  even  among  black 
radicals  who  once  unreservedly  supported  desegregation  efforts,  Mr.  Bickel  is 
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the  one  which  follows  it  are  reprinted  hy  permission  of  The  New  Republic,  $M970.  Harrison* 
Maine  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.  They  appeared  in  the  February  7 and  March  14  Issues  of  NR. 
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reluctant  to  advocate  gambling  major  resources  on  a chase  after  integration, 
as  in  the  court  ordered  busing  program  in  Los  Angeles.  The.se  resources  might 
he  better  sjient,  lie  thinks,  in  teaching  children  “how  to  read  in  place." 

(In  the  article  that  follows  nickel's.  Ivor  Kraft  deplores  what  he  terms  the 
backsliding  of  the  liberals.  He  offers  a powerful  defense  of  the  gains  already 
made  and  calls  for  continued  nationwide  school  desegregation  efforts,  the  spear- 
head of  the  civil  rights  movement. ) 

It  [was]  10  years  this  May  since  the  Supreme  Court  decreed  in  Brown  v. 
KoanI  of  Education  that  the  races  may  not  he  segregated  by  law  in  the  public 
schools,  and  [it  will  he]  six  years  in  July  since  the  doctrine  of  the  Brown  ease 
was  adopted  as  Federal  legislative  and  executive  policy  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  100  i.  Vet  here  we  are  apparently  struggling  still  to  desegregate  schools  in 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Deep  South,  and  still  meeting  deter- 
mined resistance,  If  no  longer  much  violence  or  rioting. 

The  best  figures  available  indicate  that  only  some  23  |>crccnt  of  the  nation- 
wide total  of  more  than  six  million  Negro  pupils  go  to  integrated  public  schools. 
About  half  the  total  of  more  than  six  million  Negro  pupils  are  in  the  South,  and 
there  the  i>ercenfage  of  Negroes  in  school  with  whites  is  only  IS. 

What  has  gone  wrong?  The  answer  is,  both  less  and  a great  deal  more  than 
meets  the  rye;  if  is  true  both  that  the  school  desegregation  eft’ort  has  been  a 
considerable  success  and  that  it  lias  not  worked. 

The  measure  of  Hie  success  is  simply  taken.  Sixteen  years  ago,  local  law,  not 
only  in  the  11  Southern  states  hut  In  border  states,  in  parts  of  Kansas,  in  the 
DM  riot  of  Columbia,  forbade  the  mixing  of  Hie  races  in  the  schools,  and  offi- 
cial practice  had  the  same  effect  in  some  areas  fn  the  North,  for  example  portions 
of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey.  Ten  years  ago,  Southern  communities  were  up  in  arms, 
often  to  the  iMdnt  of  rioting  or  closing  the  public  schools  altogether,  over  judicial 
decrees  that  ordered  the  introduction  of  a dozen  or  two  carefully  selected  Negro 
children  into  a few  previously  all-white  schools.  There  are  counties  in  the  Deep 
South  that  still  must  he  reckoned  as  exceptions,  hut  on  the  whole,  the  principle 
of  segregation  has  boon  effectively  denied,  those  who  held  it  have  been  made  to 
repudiate  it,  and  the  rigid  legal  structure  that  embodied  it  has  been  destroyed. 
That  Is  no  mean  achievement,  even  though  It  still  needs  to  he  perfected  and  com- 
pleted. and  it  is  the  achievement  of  law,  which  had  irresistible  moral  force  and 
was  able  to  enlist  political  energies  in  its  service. 

The  achievement  is  essentially  Southern.  The  failure  is  nationwide.  And  the 
failure  more  than  the  achievement  Is  coming  to  the  fore  in  those  districts  fn 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  where  the  Supreme  Court  and  a reluctant  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration are  now  enforcing  what  they  stil!  call  desegregation  on  very  short 
deadlines.  In  brief,  the  failure  Is  this:  To  dismantle  the  official  structure  of  seg- 
regation, even  with  the  eoo]>eraHon  in  good  faith  of  local  authorities,  is  not  to 
create  integrated  schools,  anymore  than  integrated  schools  are  produced  by  the 
absence  of  an  official  structure  of  school  segregation  in  the  North  and  West.  The 
actual  integration  of  schools  on  a significant  scale  is  an  enormously  difficult 
undertaking,  if  a possible  one  at  all.  Certainly  it  creates  as  many  problems  as  it 
piu*l>orts  to  solve,  and  no  one  can  be  sure  that  even  If  accomplished  it  would 
yield  an  educational  return. 

School  desegregation,  it  will  l>o  recalled,  began  and  for  more  than  a decade  was 
carried  out  under  the  so-called  “deliberate  speed”  formula.  The  courts  insisted 
that  the  principle  of  segregation  and,  gradually,  all  its  manifestations  in  the  sys- 
tem of  law  ami  administration  he  abandoned  { and  they  required  visible  proof  of 
the  abandonment,  namely,  the  presence  of  black  children  in  school  with  whites. 
The  expectation  was  that  a school  district  which  had  boon  brought  to  give  up 
the  objective  of  segregation  would  gradually  reorganize  itself  along  other  non- 
racial  lines  and  end  by  transforming  Itself  from  a dual  into  a unitary  system. 

All  too  often,  that  expectation  was  not  met.  The  objective  of  segregation  was 
not  abandoned  In  good  faith.  School  authorities  would  accept  a limited  Negro 
presence  In  white  schools  and  would  desist  from  making  overt  moves  to  coerce  the 
separation  of  the  races,  but  would  manage  nevertheless  to  continue  operating  a 
dual  system  consisting  of  all  Mack  schools  for  the  vast  majority  of  Negro  chil- 
dren and  of  white  and  a handful  of  nearly  white  schools  for  all  the  white  chil- 
dren. This  was  sham  compliance — tokenism,  It  was  contemptuously  called,  and 
Justly  so — and  in  the  past  few  years  the  Supreme  Court,  and  DRW  acting  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1004,  determined  to  tolerate  it  no  longer. 

nEW  and  some  lower  Federal  courts  first  raised  the  ante  on  tokenism,  requir- 
ing slated  percentages  of  black  children  in  school  with  whites.  Finally  they 
demanded  that  no  school  In  a given  system  bo  allowed  to  retain  its  previous  char- 


actor  as  a white  or  black  school.  Faculties  ami  administrators  had  to  I to  shuffled 
about  so  that  an  entirely  or  almost  entirely  black  or  white  faculty  would  m> 
longer  characterize  a school  as  black  or  white.  If  a formerly  all-N  -uro  school 
was  badly  substandard,  it  bad  to  be  closed.  For  the  rest,  residential  zoning,  pair- 
ing of  schools  by  grades,  some  busing,  and  majority  to-minorlty  transfers  were 
employed  to  ensure  distribution  of  both  race;:  through  the -school  system.  In 
areas  where  blacks  were  in  a majority,  whites  were  mn-essarily  assigned  to 
schools  in  which  they  would  form  a minority.  All  this  has  by  no  means  happened 
In  every  school  district  in  the  South,  hut  it  constitutes  tin*  current  practice  of 
desegregation.  Thus  among  the  decrees  recently  enforced  in  Mississippi,  the  one 
applicable  in  Canton  called  for  drawing  an  cast-west  attendance  line  through  the 
city  so  that  each  school  became  about  70  percent  black  and  30  percent  white.  Else- 
where schools  were  paired  to  the  same  end. 

It  hears  repeating  that  such  measures  were  put  into  effect  because  tin*  good 
faith  of  school  authorities  was  in  doubt,  to  say  the  least,  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  structure  of  legally  enforced  segregation  had  been  eliminated 
was  lacking.  But  whatever,  and  however  legitimate,  the  reasons  for  imposing  such 
requirements,  the  consequences  have  been  imrvorse.  Integration  soon  reaches  a 
tipping  point.  If  whites  are  sent  to  constitute  a minority  in  a school  that  is 
largely  black,  or  If  blacks  are  sent  to  constitute  something  near  half  the  popula- 
tion of  a school  that  was  formerly  white  or  nearly  all-white,  the  whites  flee, 
and  the  school  becomes  all,  or  nearly  all,  black;  resegregation  sets  in.  blacks 
simply  changing  places  with  whites.  The  whites  move,  within  a city  or  out  of  it 
into  suburbs,  so  that  under  a system  of  zoning  they  are  in  white  schools  be- 
cause the  schools  reflect  residential  segregation;  or  else  they  flee  the  public 
school  system  altogether,  into  privnte  and  parochial  schools. 

It  is  not  very  fruitful  to  ask  whether  the  whites  behave  as  they  do  because  they 
are  racists  or  because  everybody  seeks  in  the  schools  some  sense  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, cultural  group  identity.  Whatever  one’s  answer,  the  whites  do  flee,  or 
try  to,  whether  in  a Black  Belt  county  where  desegregation  has  been  resisted 
for  10  years  in  the  worst  of  faith  and  for  the  most  blatant  of  racist  reasons;  or 
in  Atlanta,  where  in  recent  years,  at  any  rate,  desegregation  has  been  imple- 
mented in  the  best  of  faith ; or  in  border  cities  such  as  Louisville,  St.  Louis. 
Baltimore,  or  Washington,  D.C.,  where  it  was  implemented  in  good  faith  15 
years  ago;  or  in  Northern  cities,  where  legal  segregation  has  not  existed  in 
over  half  a century.  It  Is  feckless  to  ask  whether  this  should  happen.  The 
questions  to  ask  are  whether  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  the  whites’  fleeing, 
or  whether  there  are  gains  sufficient  to  offset  the  flight  of  the  whites  in  con- 
tinuing the  press  the  process  of  integration. 

To  start  with  the  second  question,  a negative  answer  seems  obvious. 

What  is  the  use  of  a process  of  racial  integration  in  the  schools  that  very  often 
produces,  in  absolute  numbers,  more  black  and  white  children  attending 
segregated  schools  than  before  the  process  was  put  into  motion?  The  credible 
disestablishment  of  a legally  enforced  system  of  segregation  is  essential,  but 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  achieve  it  without  driving  school  systems  past  the 
tipping  point  of  resegregation — and  perhaps  this,  without  coming  right  out  and 
saying  so,  is  what  the  Nixon  Administration  has  been  trying  to  tell  us.  Thus  in 
Canton,  Mississippi,  a different  zoning  scheme  would  apparently  have  left  some 
all-black  and  all-white  schools,  but  still  put  about  35  percent  of  black  pupils 
in  schools  with  whites. 

We  live  by  principles,  and  the  concrete  expression  in  practice  of  the  principles 
we  live  by  is  crucial.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  held  out  for  us  the  principle 
that  it  is  wrong  and  Ultimately  evil  to  classify  people  indlvidously  by  race.  We 
would  have  mocked  that  principle  if  we  hnd  allowed  the  South  to  wipe  some  laws 
formally  off  its  books  and  then  continue  with  segregation  ns  usual,  through 
inertia,  custom,  and  the  application  of  private  force.  But  substantial,  concrete 
changes  vindicating  the  principle  of  the  Brown  case  were  attainable  in  the  South 
without  at  the  same  time  producing  the  absurd  result  of  resegregation. 

This  argument  assumes,  however,  that  the  first  of  the  questions  posed 
above  is  also  to  be  answered  ih  the  negative.  Is  there,  in  truth,  no  way  to  prevent 
resegregation  from  occurring?  Approaching  the  problem  ns  one  of  straight 
feasibility,  with  no  normative  implications,  one  has  to  take,  account  of  an  im- 
portant variable.  It  is  relatively  simple  to  make  fight  so  difficult  as  to  be  just 
about  impossible  for  relatively  poor  whites  in  rural  areas  In  the  South.  There  is 
little  residential  segregation  iri  these  areas,  and  there  is  no  plaeo  to  move  to 
except  private  schools.  State  arid  local  governments  can  be  forbidden  to  aid  such 
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private  schools  with  tuition  grunts  paid  to  individual  pupils,  and  the  Supremo 
Court  lias  so  forbidden  thorn.  Private  schools  can  also  bo  deprived  of  Federal 
tax  exemption  unless  they  are  integrated,  and  a federal  court  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  at  least  tenqxmirlly  so  deprived  them.  They  can  lie  deprived 
of  State  and  local  tax  aid  as  well.  Lacking  any  State  support,  however  Indirect, 
for  private  schools,  all  but  well-to-do  or  Catholic  whites  In  the  rural  and  small- 
town South  will  he  forced  back  into  the  public  schools,  although  hi  (lie  longer 
run  we  may  jmssihiy  line!  that  what  we  have  really  done  is  to  build  in  an 
incentive  to  residential  segregation,  and  even  jierlmps  to  substantial  imputation 
movement  into  cities. 

<hi  a normative  level,  fs  it  rigid  to  require  a small,  rural,  and  relatively  jwior 
segment  of  the  national  imputation  to  submit  to  a kind  of  schooling  t fiat  is  dis- 
agreeable to  (hem  (for  whatever  reasons,  more  or  less  unworthy  I.  when  we  do 
not  impose  such  schooling  on  jieople,  in  cities  and  In  other  regions,  win*  would 
also  dislike  it  (for  not  dissimilar  reasons,  more  or  less  equally  worthy  or  un- 
worthy? C This  normative  issue  arises  because  the  feasibility  question  takes  on 
a very  different  aspis  t in  the  cities.  Here  movement  to  resfdentfaily  segregated 
neighborhoods  or  suburbs  is  itossible  for  all  but  the  imorest  whites  and  is  pro- 
ceeding at  a rapid  pace.  Pursuit  of  a | ml  Icy  of  integration  would  require  there- 
fore, pni-sult  of  the  whites  with  busloads  of  inner-city  Negro  children,  or  even 
imrliaps  with  trainloads  or  helieopterloads,  as  distances  lengthen.  Very  substan- 
tial resources  would  thus  he  needed.  They  have  so  far  nowhere  Ih'oji  committed, 
in  any  city. 

fine  reason  they  have  not  is  that  no  one  knows  whether  the  enterprise  would  Ik* 
educationally  useful  or  harmful  to  the  children,  black  and  white.  Kven  aside  from 
the  (kdities  of  the  matter,  which  is  quite  a problem  In  itself,  there  is  a natural 
hesitancy,  therefore,  to  gamble  major  resources  on  a chase  after  integration, 
when  it  is  more  than  jmsslblc  that  the  resources  would  in  every  sense  bo  bettor 
spent  in  frying  to  teach  children  how  to  read  In  place.  Moreover,  and  in  the  long 
view  most  importantly,  large-scale  efforts  at  Integration  would  almost  certainly 
l>e  opposed  by  leading  elements  in  Urban  Negro  communities. 

Polls  asking  abstract  questions  may  show  what  they  will  about  continued  ac- 
ceptance of  the  goal  of  Integration,  but  the  vanguard  of  black  opinion,  among 
intellectuals*  and  iiolitical  activists  alike  is  oriented  more  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  group  identity  and  some  group  autonomy  than  toward  the  use  of  public 
schools  as  assimitationist  agencies.  In  part  this  trend  of  opinion  is  explained  by 
the  ineffectiveness*,  the  sluggishness,  the  nnresiionsiveness,  often  the  oppressive- 
ness <>f  large  urban  public  school  systems,  and  in  part  it  bcsjienks  the  feeling 
shared  by  so  many  whites  that  the  schools  should,  after  all,  lie  ati  extension  of  the 
family,  and  that  the  family  ought  to  have  a sense  of  class  and  cultural  identity 
with  them.  And  so,  while  the  courts  and  1IKW  are  rezoning  and  pairing  South- 
ern schools  in  the  effort  to  integrate  them.  Negro  leaders  in  Northern  cities  are 
trying  to  decentralize  them,  accepting  their  racial  character  and  attempting  to 
bring  them  under  community  control.  While  the  courts  and  IIKW  are  reassign- 
ing faculties  in  Atlanta  to  reflect  (tie  racial  composition  of  the  schools  and  to  bring 
while  teachers  to  black  pupils  and  black  teachers  to  white  ones,  Negro  leaders 
in  the  North  are  asking  for  black  prineipjds  and  black  teac  hers  for  black  schools. 

Where  we  have  arrived  may  Ik*  signaled  by  a distorted  mirror  image  that  was 
presented  in  the  Ocean  Hltl-BrownsvlHe  decentralized  experimental  school  dis- 
trict in  New  York  during  the  teachers’  strikes  of  the  fall  of  IPOS.  A decade  earlier, 
black  children  in  Little  Itock  and  elsewhere  in  the  South  were  escorted  by  armed 
men  through  white  mol>s  to  bo  taught  by  white  teachers.  In  Ocean  UlU-Hrowns- 
vllfe  in  imp*,  white  teachers  had  to  l>e  escorted  by  armed  men  through  black  mobs 
to  teach  black  children. 

Can  we  any  longer  fail  to  acknowledge  that  the  Federal  government  Is  attempt- 
ing to  create  in  the  rural  South  conditions  that  cannot  in  the  foreseeable  future 
he  attained  in  large  or  medium  urban  centers  in  the  South  or  in  the  rest  of  the 
country?  The  government  is  thus  seen  as  applying  its  law  unequally  and  un- 


4 For  hocuuv  a DPI  dispatch  from  Oklahoma  City  dated  Jnmiarv  20  n«  follows: 

-'Mrs.  Yvonne  York,  mother  of  a 14 -year-old  boy  taken  Into  custody  for  defying  a federal 
desegregation  order,  said  today  she  will  take  the  ease  to  ttie  Supreme  Court*.  t’.S.  District 
Judge  Puttier  ltohanon  last  week  ordered  the  Yorks  to  enroll  their  «on  Raymond  at 
Harding  Junior  High  In  compliance  with  desegregation  rulings.  The  hov  had  been  rtiT'olhd 
at  Taft  Junior  High  a few  blocks  from  his  home.  Harding  Is  four  miles  from  his  home. 
Raymond  was  taken  Into  custody  yesterday  by  federal  marshals  when  Mrs.  York  tried  to 
enroll  him  at  Taft.  He  was  detained  for  a few  hours.”  A city  councilman  Is  quoted  as  saying, 
"The  people  of  Oklahoma  are  fed  tin  with  forced  busing  and  federal  court  orders  running 
our  schools.  We  demand  an  end  to  this  madness." 
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justly,  and  is,  therefore,  fueling  Mu*  polities  of  (Jeorge  Wallace.  At  Mie  *.nmv  Mine, 
the  government  is  also  putting  itself  on  :i  collision  course  with  tin*  aspiraMuns  of 
mi  artieulate  mid  vigorous  segment  of  national  Negro  leadership.  Even  if  we  sin  - 
eeed.  at  whatever  cost,  in  foreing  and  maintaining  massively  integrated  seliool 
systems  in  parts  of  (lie  rural  South,  may  we  not  Hud  ourselves  eventually  dis- 
mantling them  attain  at  the  holiest  of  blacks  seeking:  decentralized  community 
control? 

Tliere  must  he  a hotter  way  to  employ  tin*  material  and  political  resources  of 
the  Federal  government.  The  process  of  disestablishing  segregation  is  not  quite 
finished,  and  both  I1BW  and  the  courts  must  drive  it  to  completion,  as  they 
must  also  continually  police  the  disestablishment.  Hut  nothing  seems  to  he 
gained,  and  much  is  risked  or  lost,  by  driving  the  process  to  the  tipping  point  of 
resegregation.  A prudent  judgment  can  distinguish  between  the  requirements  of 
disestablishment  and  plans  that  cannot  work,  or  can  work  only,  if  at  all.  in  spe- 
cial areas  Mint  inevitably  feel  victimized. 

There  are  black  schools  all  over  the  country.  We  don't  really  know  what  pur- 
pose would  he  served  by  trying  to  do  away  with  them,  and  many  Macks  don't 
want  them  done  away  with.  Energies  and  resources  ought  to  go  into  their  im- 
provement and,  where  appropriate,  replacement.  Energies  nnd  resources  ought 
to  go  into  training  teachers  nnd  into  all  manner  of  experimental  attempts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education.  The  involvement,  of  cohesive  communities  of 
pn rents  with  the  schools  is  obviously  desired  by  many  leaders  of  Negro  opinion. 
It  tuny  bear  educational  fruit,  nnd  is  arguably  an  inalienable  right  of  parent- 
hood anyway.  Even  the  growth  of  varieties  of  private  schools,  hardly  integrated, 
hut  also  not  segregated,  nnd  enjoying  state  support  through  tuition  grants  for 
blacks  nnd  whites  alike,  should  not  he  stifled,  hut  encouraged  in  the  spirit  of  an 
unlimited  experimental  search  for  more  effective  education.  Massive  school 
integration  is  not  goitig  to  In*  attained  in  tills  country  very  soon,  in  good  part  be- 
cause no  one  is  certain  that  it  is  worth  the  cost.  Let  us,  therefore,  try  to  pro- 
wed  with  education. 

A great  deal  of  the  critical  response  to  my  article  on  schools  lias  substance 
as  well  as  favor,  but  is  not  properly  addressed  to  me.  Many  of  my  critics  see  only 
two  positions — theirs,  and  another  that.  I am  supposed  to  share  with  Senator 
Stcnnis.  They  are  mistaken.  They  come  to  their  error  out  of  the  experience  of 
a decade  and  a half  of  fighting  Southern  segregation  sis.  nnd  out  of  the  memory 
of  how  an  earlier  Reconstruction  was  defeated  and  nullified  in  1ST 7 by  the  politi- 
cally motivated  capitulation  of  the  North.  The  experience  is  mine  also,  and  I 
deeply  respect  those,  lawyers  and  others,  who  fought  and  are  still  lighting  ns  foot 
soldiers  in  the  trendies,  rather  than,  like*  inystelf.  as  support  troops.  I recognize, 
moreover,  the  danger  of  another  Compromise  of  1877.  But  those  who  read  me 
more  calmly  will  know  that  I proposed  no  capitulation  and  advocated  no  equiva- 
lent of  the  notorious  Compromise.  I laid  and  have  distinctly  in  mind  the  need  t«» 
avert  both. 

Desegregation  of  Southern  schools  reached  a fuming  point,  I said,  about  two 
years  ago,  when  courts  and  HEW  made  the  transition  from  the  effort  to  disestab- 
lish dual  school  systems  to  the  active  promotion  of  Integration.  The  Supreme 
Court  lias  not  yet  told  us  that  total  integration  of  pupils  of  both  races,  in  disre- 
gard of  neighborhood  lines  nnd  other  considerations,  Is  the  law  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  la\v  is  in  flux.  The  question  Is  what  it  ought  to  become.  The  question 
that  I discussed,  whatever  Senator  Stcnnis  may  have  in  mind,  is  not  whether  we 
ought  to  renege  on  the  desegregation  that  has  been  accomplished,  or  let  up  in 
the  effort  to  accomplish  it  in  parts  of  the  South  where  it  is  not  yet  a reality,  hut 
where  do  we  go  from  there? 

I agree  with  Mr.  Panetta,  with  professor  Tyack,  with  the  less  tenqierate  Pro- 
fessor Orfield,  and  with  others,  whose  comments  have  yet  to  he  published,  Mint 
desegregation  has  worked  in  the  South  and  has  produced  many  stable  situations. 
I would  do  nothing  to  disturb  this  achievement,  and  I would,  as  I said,  carry  tin* 
tusk  of  desegregation  to  completion  in  the  South.  I agree  also  that  some  liojieful 
attempts  at  integration— racial  dispersal — have  been  made  In  special  places  else- 
where in  the  country,  and  I would  not  disturb  these  either.  But  I question  any 
generalization  drawn  from  these  few  hopeful  attempts. 

Obviously  I make  a distinction,  ns  many  of  the  replies  to  my  article  fail  to 
do,  between  .segregation  and  racial  imbalance,  and  n corresponding  one  between 
desegregation  nnd  integration  or  racial  dispersal.  Segregation  is  the  separation  of 
children  of  different  races  in  the  public  schools  by  law  or  intentional  adminis- 
trative action.  Desegregation  Is  the  disestablishment  of  segregation.  Racial  im- 
balance is  just  what  it  sounds  like,  and  its  causes  are  found  in  conditions  that 
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soli iv i|  law  and  school  administrators  liavo  not  created  and  cannot  help.  Integra- 
tb>».  aimed  at  curing  racial  imbalance,  is  the  mixing  of  children  of  different  races 
in  Hie  public  schools  by  law  or  intentional  administrative  action.  In  order  to  be 
satisfied  (hat  segregation  has  been  honestly  disestablished  in  a place  where  it 
has  in  the  past  been  imimsed  by  law,  it  may  he  necessary  to  require  some  visible 
mixing  of  the  races  in  tin*  school.  Hut  it  remains  true  that  to  require  integral  ion 
is  quite  something  else. 

I have  argued  that  integration  Is.  tinder  present  circumstances,  impossible  of 
achievement  on  a national  scale;  that  attempts  to  impose  it,  in  the  South  as 
elsewhere,  often  produce  the  inverse  result  of  resegregation  ; that  a rising  seg- 
ment of  Negro  leadership  no  more  wants  it  Inqiosed  than  do  many  whites:  that 
it  often  amounts  to  the  mixing  of  the  black  lower  class  with  the  white  lower 
class,  which  Is  educationally  useless,  so  far  as  we  know,  even  though  the  mixing 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  might  have  some  uses;  and  that,  therefore,  inte- 
gration ought  not  to  have  the  highest  priority  in  the  allocation  of  our  human, 
political,  and  material  resources.  That  Is  what  I have  tried  to  say — about  Inte- 
gration, not  desegregation — and  I do  not  believe  I have  lieen  successfully  con- 
tradicted, I may  add  that  I am  not  alone  among  students  of  the  problem  in  say- 
ing what  I do,  and  that  I have  myself  been  saying  it  for  nearly  a decade. 

I realize  that  the  debate  about  where  to  go  from  here  may  somehow — any  straw 
will  do— dispirit  certain  unreconstructed  Southerners  who  would  like  to  return 
to  wlu  re  we  started  from  15  years  ago,  and  may  consequently  dispirit  Southern 
moderates,  whose  fidelity  to  law  In  arduous  conditions  over  the  same  period  Jins 
been  a tremendous  national  asset.  I think,  therefore,  that  the  law  of  desegrega- 
tion should  be  reaffirmed  by  Congress.  I believe  also  that  the  continuing  process 
of  desegregation  would  benefit  from  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the  law  and  clarify  it, 
so  that  those  who  would  still  resist  desegregation  cannot  make  allies  by  claim- 
ing that  what  will  ultimately  be  imposed  is  necessarily  racial  dispersal.  To 
these  ends,  I have  cooperated  In  drafting  a bill  with  Representative  Richardson 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  a former  Federal  judge,  and  one  of  those  Southern- 
ers whose  career  has  been  marked  by  fidelity  to  law  and  by  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  moral  precepts  that  the  law  embodies. 

As  Professor  Charles  Hamilton  wrote  in  these  pages,  government  ought  to 
support— -not  merely  j>erinit — the  education  of  children  in  desegregated  situa- 
tions. And  it  ought  to  exert  Itself  to  improve  the  qualify  of  education.  The  hill 
I sj>eak  of  would  create  a national  right  for  any  public  school  pupil  to  transfer 
from  a school  in  which  his  race  Is  In  a majority  to  one  in  which  his  race  is  in  a 
minority.  Transportation,  If  needed,  would  be  provided  at  public  expense.  Sec- 
ondly, the  hill  would  commit  the  Federal  government  to  the  equalization  of  educa- 
tional opport unities  and  facilities.  Thirdly,  without  disturbing  the  authority  of 
Federal  courts  and  of  HEW  to  measure  the  good  faith  of  a desegregation  per- 
formance, the  Mil  would  define  the  end  result,  which.  In  a term  used  by  the 
Supreme  Court  but  left  by  it  undefined,  is  called  a unitary  school  system. 

In  general,  a unitary  school  system  would  be  achieved  either  by  a genuine 
neighborhood  zoning  of  school  attendance  areas  or  by  mixing  the  races  in  the 
schools  in  a ratio  that,  within  a substantial  permissible  range,  bears  a relation 
to  (be  proportion  of  one  race  to  the  other  in  the  total  school  population  in  a 
district.  Voluntary  efforts  by  school  hoards  to  achieve  better  racial  balance 
would,  of  course,  be  permitted,  ns  would  efforts  to  forestall  resegrogation  of  the 
schools,  and  the  concomitant  hardening  of  the  lines  of  residential  segregation. 
North  or  South,  once  a school  system  has  reached— or  has  for  a half  century  been 
In— a unitary  Slate,  Federal  courts  and  HEW  would  retain  Jurisdiction  to  pur- 
sue and  cure  any  measure,  however  covert,  to  achieve  in  whatever  degree  any 
forced  serration  of  children  in  the  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Segregationists,  says  Professor  Hamilton,  “must  be  fought  at  every  turn.  But 
in  our  determination  to  defeat  them,  let  us  not  devise  plans  that  are  dysfunc- 
tional in  other  serious  ways.  The  principle  is  a free  and  open  society,  and  we  can 
pursue  several  realistic  routes  to  its  achievement.”  That  is  what  I believe. 

Mr.  PrrixRKi.  Our  next  witness  is  Miss  Frances  Sussna,  director  of 
the  Multi -Cult  ft  re  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  have  asked  Miss  Sussna  to  give  us  a very  brief  picture  of  the 
additional  cost  involved  in  trying  to  produce  programs  in  changing 
schools. 
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Miss  Sussna,  if  you  will  tell  us  how  the  Multi-Culture  Institute,  for 
instance,  could  benided  by  this  legislation,  and  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  wo  are  talking  about  when  we  are  talking  about  additional  cost 
in  this  whole  operation. 

STATEMENT  OP  MISS  FRANCES  SUSSNA,  DIRECTOR,  MULTI- 
CULTURE  INSTITUTE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Miss  Sussxa.  Thank  you  very  much. 

1 am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear.  I don't  have  a written 
.statement,  but  a rather  informal  one  and  I hope  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  interrupt  me  when  there  is  a statement  that  seems  to 
require  further  explanation. 

I don't  purport  to  be  an  authority  on  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
but  I want  to  talk  about  those  features  that  provide  funds  for  new 
instructional  teeh'niques  and  materials  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
racially  isolated  schoolchildren  and  to  develop  innovative,  inter- 
racial educational  programs  and  sjiecial  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  enhance  the  possibilities  of  successful  desegregation. 

I think  these  are  the  most  important  features  of  the  bill,  because  I 
havo  a considerable  reservation  about  the  success  of  desegregation  that 
puts  children  together  without  any  kind  of  proparation}  without  any 
taking  into  account  the  cultiU'lfLdilfeiences  and  the  hostilities  they  may 
bring  to  school.  We  see  this  constantly  in  various  school  districts  that 
have  desegregated  in  the  souse  that  they  have  bused  children  to  the 
same  school.  In  those  schools,  the  children  often  don't  sit  together: 
they  don't  mingle  on  the  playground;  and  they  blow  up  out  of  pro- 
portion unpleasant  incidents  that  may  develop  between  children  of 
different  races. 

This  is  not  what  any  American  had  in  mind  in  the  dream  of  inte- 
gration. Sometimes  when  you  just  simply  put  together  children  with 
expectations  of  negative  experience,  they  have  negative  experiences. 

We  talk  about  examples  of  children  coming  to  understand  and  love 
one  another  Iiecau.se  they  are  together,  but  it  doesn’t  always  work  that 
way.  Somebody  gave  an  example  of  a white  person's  life  having  l»eeii 
saved  by  a black  person  and  thereby  the  white  person  was  converted 
to  a respect  for  black  people  generally.  Hut  this  kind  of  incident 
doesn’t  happen  very  often  : there  are  inaiiy  more  incidents  where  there 
are  frictions  between  people  and  these  increase  racial  hostilities. 

Therefore,  I believe  that  the  most  important  thing,  even  more  impor- 
tant than  putting  the  children  together,  is  finding  techniques  to  help 
children  learn  to  respect  one  another  and  interpret  the  differences  that 
they  have  in  ways  that  will  lead  to  understanding  and  the  ability  to 
live  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 

This  is  what  wc  are  attempting  to  do  at  the  Multi-Culture  Institute 
in  San  Francisco. 

I would  just  like  to  mention  in  passing  that  another  important 
aspect  of  the  bill  is  the  fact,  that  it  makes  funds  available  to  private 
agencies.  It  is  very  clear  that  we  have  to  do  sonic  things  very  differ- 
ently from  the  way  wo  are  doing  them  now.  And  I think  when  you 
want  to  do  something  that  is  somewhat  revolutionary  you  have  to 
begin  with  the  private  institution. 
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At  our  institute  which  I am  going  to  describe,  we  have  people  now 
visiting  from  school  districts  around  the  country  who  say  they  are 
thinking  of  initiating  experimental  programs  based  on  our  model.  But 
I don’t  think  we  could  have  gotten  a public  school  district  to  do  the 
very  first  model,  before  they  could  point  to  a place  where  it  is  already 
in  practice,  and  has  drawn'  widespread  favorable  comment. 

Basically  what  it  comes  down  to  is  this:  you  have  successful  educa- 
tion for  integration  when  you  help  children  to  acquire  positive  con- 
structive attitudes  first,  toward  themselves,  and  second,  toward  others. 

'flic  Multi-Culture  Institute  in  San  Francisco  believes  it  has  found 
a way  to  accomplish  both  goals,  and  has  been  demonstrating  it  in  a 
model  school  program  set  up  Milder  a grant  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Our  children  are  separated  for  part  of  the  (lay  to  learn  about  their 
own  racial  and/or  ethnic  group.  Paradoxically,  this  leads  to  a marvel- 
ous interaction  among  the  children  when  they  are  brought  together 
again. 

Our  program  has  three  major  coitfponents: 

(1)  (!encrnl  studies,  in  which  the  children  arc  fully  integrated. 

(2)  Ethnic  studies,  in  which  the  children  are  separated  so  tliat  each 
ethnic  group  can  have  in-depth  study  "of  its  own  language  and  culture, 
and  its  contribut  ion  to  tlid  total  American  scene. 

(3)  Sessions  in  which  each  ethnic  group  teaches  the  others  about 
itself. 

Our  children  have  learned  to  undcistarid,  appreciate,  and  enjoy  dif- 
ferentness.  They  are  able  to  interact  and  function  together  amazingly 
well.  And,  interestingly  enough,  we  sec  indications  that  their  growing 
appreciation  of  self  and  Others  tends  to  “rub  off”  onto  their  parents. 

A program  oflicer  of  the  Ford  Foundation  said  on  one  of  his  recent 
visits:  “We  have,  been  talking  for  a long  time  about  something  called 
quality  integrated  education.  Here,  at  last,  is  quality  integrated 
education.” 

By  contrast  this  cannot  lie  said  about  many  other  newly  integrated 
schools.  Some  children  coming  to  these  schools  bring  with  them  feel- 
ings of  shame,  alienation,  futility,  rootlessness,  and  inferiority.  Othera 
bring  feelings  of  superiority,  hostility,  and  fear  toward  others.  The 
fact  that  their  new  school  has  children' of  both  groups  does  not  always 
in  itsel  f change  the  attitudes  of  either  one. 

.Successful  integrated  integration  is  the  kind  that  leads  children 
to  see  their  own  ethnic  identities  and  those  of  the  other  children  in 
positive,  realistic,  constructive  ways — to  realize  that  America  is  a mo- 
saic of  many  kinds  of  people,  each  group  (just  like  each  person) 
havimr  its  own  worth,  and  beauty,  and  contribution  to  make  to  the 
world. 

At  the  Multi-Culture  Institute,  we  have  Black  children.  Latin 
American  children.  Chinese  children.  Jewish  children,  for  whom  we 
have  separate  classes.  We  also  have,  children  of  Irish,  Italian  and 
many  other  backgrounds.  We  doivt.  have  separated  ethnic  classes  for 
them  l>ecauso  of  financial  limitations;  however,  we  feel  that  every 
American  child  would  benefit- greatly  from  an  indepth  exploration  of 
the  culture  and  history  associated  with  his  ethnic,  background,  in  a 
program  geared  to  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  an  appreciation  of 
others. 
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There  are  many  important  things  Itoinjr  in  ednration  today. 
The  trends  toward  nongradinjr,  reduced  class  size,  and  independent 
learning,  for  example,  are  all  very  important.  Hut  if  we  don't  deal 
with  the  child’s  attitude,  if  he  doesn't  learn  how  to  live  up  to  hi* 
potential  and  to  live  effectively  with  other  people,  we  will  end  up 
killing  one  anot  her. 

The  Multi-Culture  Institute  has  received  the  enthusiastic  sup]»ort 
of  all  of  the  ethnic  groups  acquainted  with  it.  The  president  of  the 
hoard  of  trustees  is  Supervisor  Terrv  A.  Francois,  a black  man. 
who  was  for  many  years  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  is  now  a member  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.  He  has  made  considerable  personal  sacrifice 
for  this  project  because  of  what  he  thinks  it  will  do  for  black  people 
and  for  race  relations. 

1 will,  if  I may,  ask  to  include  in  the  record  a reprint  of  a Header** 
Digest  article  by  Supervisor  Francois,  entitled : -‘A  lllack  Man  I /inks 
at  Tllack  Racism.”  In  it,  Supervisor  Francois  describes  how  tin*  Multi 
(’ulfuve  program  can  counteract  racism,  black  and  white. 

The  other  ethnic  groups  have  been  similarly  supportive  and  I should 
also  like  to  include  in  the  record  a statement  which  appears  in  the 
Rcconstrucfioiiist  Magazine  in  whieh  Rabbi  Arthur  Abrams  of  Her- 
keley,  Calif.,  describes  bis  visit  to  the  Multi-Culture  Institute  and  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  this  program  can  revolutionize  education  in 
America. 

Mr.  Rrr.r.  (presiding):  Without  objection  those,  matters  will  lie 
included  in  the  record. 

(The  information  follows:) 

fA  Header's  Digest  reprint) 

A Black  Max  Looks  at  Black  Maoism 
(By  Terry  A.  Francois1) 

Tim  Peebles  was  17  when  he  graduated  from  a California  high  school  two 
summers  ago.  Ho  was  bright,  well  liked  and  active  in  student  affairs.  For  four 
years  Tim,  a Negro,  had  lieen  on  the  school  Inter-Itacial  Council,  and  in  a 
commencement  speech  lie  said  that  ail  of  its,  black  and  white,  must  learn  to  g<  t 
along  and  communicate  with  one  another. 

But,  after  Tim  enrolled  at  San  Francisco  State  College,  somebody  taught 
him  to  hate,  lie  became  a “brother**  in  the  Black  Students  Vnlon.  which  preaches 
hostility  to  tho  white  man  for  creating  a “racist,  oppressive  society.”  Lust 
winter,  BSU  led  a student  strike,  and  for  four  months  there  wore  violent  con- 
frontations between  black  students  and  white  authorities.  On  March  A tin* 
revolutionary  rage  engulfed  Tim  Peebles.  Police  charge  that  he  ami  another 
student,  William  Pulliam,  exploded  a time  Iwmb  in  the  school's  Creative  Arts 
Building.  When  it  apparently  exploded  prematurely.  Tim  was  all  hut  blinded 
and  his  hands  were  maimed,  lie  was  found  drenched  in  blood,  rcjiortedly  scream- 
ing, “Where  Is  William?  I gotta  get  out  of  here.  . . 

As  the  story  of  Tim — crippled  for  life— shows,  racism  now  comes  in  two  colors : 
white  and  black.  Black  racism  Is  much  loss  recognized,  or  understood,  but  it  is 
just  as  reprehensible,  sterile  and  cowardly  as  white  racism,  t’nless  we  blacks 
face  this  now,  and  come  to  grips  with  Its  terrible  implications,  we  are  going  to 
see  the  tragedy  of  Tim  Peebles  related  In  a hundred  different  ways  in  a hundred 
different  cities. 


1 Long  active  fn  the  fight  for  civil  right?,  Torr.v  A.  Frniirol<s  Initiated  tho  lawsuit  in  Ih.vj 
which  resulted  la  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing  deliberate  segregation  In 
public  housing.  In  1064.  he  was  the  first  black  man  to  gain  n seat  on  the  San  I’nnePeo 
Hoard  of  Supervisors. 
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TUB  VIOLENT  ONES 

What  fa  black  racf.sin?  It  fs: 

Harry  Kd wards,  organizer  of  last  year’s  abortive  boycott  by  black  U.S.  Olympic 
team  athletes,  telling  a symi>osinm  at  the  University  of  Missouri-Knnsas  City 
that  blacks  should  order  the  white  businessman  out  of  the  ghetto,  and  that 
* he  doesn’t  understand,  burn  him  out,  kill  him,  murder  him.” 

The  reign  of  terror  visited  upon  a San  Francisco  State  College  teacher.  Dr. 
John  Runzol,  who  questioned  the  militants*  insistence  tiiat  only  blacks  should 
teach  black  studies— then  found  a bomb  left  outside  Ids  office  door,  bis  cars 
disabled,  and  his  classroom  disrupted  time  after  time  by  shouting  radicals. 

Hiding  black  students  threatening  to  roek-bomb  a Chicago  school  bus  last 
spring — for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  driver  and  the  young  passengers  were 
white.  It  took  a phalanx  of  helmeted  j>olice  to  rescue  the  bus  and  its  occupants. 

A gang  of  black  youths  brutally  boating  a white  boy  last  February  because 
he  had  dared  to  play  baseball  on  a San  Francisco  public  playground  that  the 
gang  had  decreed  was  for  blacks  only. 

“Wliltey”  is  held  by  the  strident  voices  of  black  racism  to  bo  the  universal, 
automatic  enemy,  to  he  npj)osed  on  ail  fronts,  at  all  times,  at  all  costs.  Only  black 
is  good;  white  Is  always  bad.  Oil  the  basis  of  color  alone,  black  extremists  reject 
other  Americans  of  goodwill. 

Sometimes  this  racism  commands  blacks  to  “return,”  at  least  in  spirit,  to  Africa. 
In  Los  Angeles,  Hon  Karrenga  directs  members  of  his  black-community  organiza- 
tion— named,  simply,  US— to  assume  African  surnames,  learn  Swahili,  wear  Afri- 
ca n-style  clot  lies.  When  the  Detroit-based  Hcpublic  of  Xew  Africa  (RXA)  was 
formed  last  year  from  a number  of  radical  black  groups,  Its  loaders  demanded 
that  the  State  Department  give  it  $400  billion  in  reparation  for  “labor  stolen 
during  slavery  and  damages  suffered  by  blacks  from  raefal  dfscHmintttlSh and 
also  turn  over  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  to 
RXA  to  become  a new  “African”  nation.  Members  pay  On  income  tax  to  support 
a paramilitary  force — the  Black  Legion — for  “defense”  against  white  resistance 
to  KXA’s  secessionist  goals. 

Increasingly,  there  is  talk  of  the  supjiosed  Inevitability  of  armed  confrontation 
of  blacks  and  whites.  The  Hlack  Panthers,  another  revolutionary  group,  oi>enly 
says  that  “when  the  people  move  for  liberation,  they  must  have  the  basic  tool  of 
lilK'ratlpn— the  gun.”  In  Xew  York,  21  Panthers  are  under  indictment  on  charges 
of  plotting  to  kill  policemen  and  to  dynamite  five  stores  during  the  Kaster 
shopping  crush. 

Tills  militancy  feeds  on  white  racism’s  historical  oppressions.  There  have  been 
advances,  but  as  late  as  100$  the  Kerner  Commission  report  on  civil  disorders 
warned  that  white  racism  was  continuing  to  split  our  country  into  white  and  black 
worlds  increasingly  separate,  increasingly  unequal.  One  year  later,  a study 
s|Kinsorcd  by  the  Urban  Coalition  and  Urban  America,  Inc.,  told  us  that  the  status 
was  mostly  unchanged.  Kvery  day  that  goes  by  without  a reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities  to  mount  a massive  effort  at  solving  the  ghettos*  housing,  em- 
ployment and  educational  problems  gives  the  black  racists  that  much  more 
apparent  plausibility  to  preaching  their  hatred  of  whites. 

THE  WIDENING  GULF 

Kven  so,  I am  convinced  that  as  of  now  the  majority  of  adult  black  Americans 
do  not  lean  toward  racism.  Rather,  the  real  threat  comes  from  the  appeal  of 
hlack  racism  to  young  blacks  like  Tim  Peebles.  My  own  experience  with  stu- 
dents—notably  at  San  Francisco  State — is  a casein  point. 

During  the  1050s  and  the  early  1000s,  when  I was  n leader  in  the  San  Francisco 
branch  of  the  Xationnl  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  hlack 
students  frequently  Invited  me  to  their  ca  in  puses.  There  was  nothing  we  couldfi’t 
debate.  Rut,  beginning  in  1001.  I saw  changes  in  the  students*  attitudes.  Increas- 
ingly. the  blacks  said  that  whjtes  could  never  bo  trusted,  were  only  interested  in 
suppressing  blacks — ami  had  to  be  fought. 

I came  to  feel  that  many  of  those  who  Invited  me  to  their  meetings  were  no 
longer  interested  In  listening  to  arguments  In  favor  of  Integration.  It  was  im- 
possible to  challenge  anything  they  said  without  being  called  an  Uncle  Tom.  All 
who  opposed  the  new  militancy  wore  vilified  as  “Oreos”--Hke  the  cookie  dark 
on  the  outside  but  white  Inside. 
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III  the  full  of  10(18,  till*  militants  at  .Snn  Francisco  State  put  forward  15 
demands.  These  included  nn  autonomous  Mack-studies  department.  "i.jmui  ad- 
mission” for  any  black  student  regardless  of  qualifications,  and  the  rchiring  of 
a temporarily  suspended  teacher  who  was  a Illack  Panther.  I asked  their  leaders 
which  of  the  15  demands  were  subject  to  bargaining.  ‘•None,"  I was  told.  "Kverv 
one  is  totally  non-nogotiablo.”  They  were  not  interested  in  working  out  an  neeoiti- 
modation  with  the  college;  their  goal,  instead,  m-med  to  be  to  provoke  eoniliet 
by  insisting  on  total  surrender. 

And  so  violence  came.  There  were  almost  daily  clashes  with  police,  more  than 
dOO  arrests— and  nine  bombings.  The  tenth  was  the  one  that  exploded  on  Tim 

Peebles.  More  thnn  anything  else,  that  seemed  to  shock  our  soon 

afterward,  a bargaining  committee,  of  which  I was  a member,  brought  about  a 
compromise  that  all  parts  of  the  university  could  agree  on, 

pride:  perverted 

If  you  analyze  that  confrontation,  you  see  how  black  racism  perverted  what 
began  as  an  eminently  healthy  development  in  this  country— the  birth  of  black 
pride.  I welcome  that  prideful  black  consciousness,  because  without  It  there 
can  be  no  true  integration.  As  a leading  psychiatrist  put  it.  “Before  vou  can 
integrate,  you  need  nn  identity  to  integrate.”  But  once  you’ve  said  that  black  is 
beautiful,  what  then? 

How  does  that  slogan  help  a youngster  who  is  flunking  out  of  school?  what 
good  is  that,  slogan  to  the  young  men  on  the  street  corners  who  are  out  of  work? 
Here,  then,  lies  the  real  indictment  of  black  racists:  Thev  find  it  easier  to  curse 
Whitey  thnn  to  face  the  tough  fact  that  to  take  a meaningful  place  in  America 
the  young  black  has  got  to  learn  to  do  something  that  society  needs  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for.  When  black  racists  reject  this  simple  truth,  saying  instead 
that  color  alone  gives  a man  dignity,  they  are  running  away  from  the  great 
challenge  of  creating  a single  America  in  which  people  of  all  colors  have  equal 
opportunities  to  live,  work  and  play. 

True,  achieving  that  goal  will  be  tough  and  demanding.  It  will  require  the  white 
community  to  make  a far  greater  adjustment  thnn  it  lias  yet  made  to  the  needs 
of  the  blnck  world.  But  It  will  also  require  blacks  to  understand  that  it  is  no 
longer  enough  merely  to  protest  past  indignities  or  to  assert  nn  air  of  sujierioritv. 
If  blnck  people  embrace  separatism,  ns  psychologist  Kenneth  (Clnrk  has  made  so 
clear,  they  will  achieve  by  their  own  actions  what  white  segregationists  have 
never  been  able  to  accomplish:  a society  defined  and  structured  by  race  alone, 
with  the  minorities  sealed  off  in  ghettos  of  hate  as  well  as  color. 

reason’s  course 

The  real  issue  now  is:  How  do  you  motivate  people  who  are  out  of  the  main- 
stream to  try  to  lead  productive  lives?  How  do  you  equip  them  with  (ho  pride  ami 
courage  to  compete  for  a meaningful  place  in  the  world? 

For  the  black  mnn  there  Is  only  one  permanent  solution:  realistic,  humani- 
tarian educatidn.  In  Snn  Francisco,  I believe  that  we  are  pioneering  a wav  fo 
accomplish  that.  We  call  it  the  Multi-Culture  Institute,  a hew  kind  of  school 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  first  responsibility  of  any  individual  is  to  find  out  who 
he  is,  and  then  to  accept  himself  for  what  he  is. 

The  reason  public  education  has  so  failed  our  blnck  youth  is  that  It  never 
understood  hbw  the  Negro  child's  emotional  problems  about  his  color  interfere 
with  his  ability  to  learn.  The  white  world  relies  on  the  family  ns  the  vehicle  for 
transmitting  to  the  young  its  goals,  aspirations  and  a sense  of  achievement.  But 
for  blacks  slavery  destroyed  the  institution  of  the  family,  a disaster  that  we  are 
still  trying  to  recover  from.  Many  blnck  families  in  our  urban  ghettos  are  so 
chopped  tip  that  they  cannot  be  counted  Upon  to  convey  dignity,  hope  and  reason 
to  their  children.  As  a result,  the  blnck  child  often  comes  to  school  with  no  posi- 
tive self-image,  no  idea  that  it  can  be  nice  to  be  black,  no  appreciation  of  his 
blnck  culture.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  a severe  motivational  block : he  sees 
no  reason  to  pursue  education  because  it  is  basically  so  irrelevant  to  him. 

When  the  Multi-Culture  Institute  opens  this  fall,  over  150  youngsters  from 
various  ethnic  groups  will  be  accepted  for  kindergarten  and  tiie  lower  grades, 
q he  children  will  learn  their  academic  subjects  together.  But  at  certain  i>er!ods 
they  will  be  separated  on  the  basis  of  ethnic  background  to  allow  them  time  to 
learn  about  themselves,  and  to  examine  their  relationships  to  others,  all  under 
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Uh*  yuidamv  <»f  trained  teachers.  At  other  times  they  will  assemble  In  combined 
c lasses  so  that  each  group  can  teaeli  the  others  about  itself. 

My  /irst  reaction  to  these  Ideas  was  negative.  All  my  mature  years  I have 
worked  for  an  Integrated  America,  and  these  Ideas  seemed  contradictory  to  that 
ideal.  Hut  I came  to  see  that  this  program  envisioned  a more  realistic  form  of 
integration  than  we  had  contemplated.  Learning  positively  about  themselves  and 
their  heritage  will  enable  black  youngsters  to  go  into  the  world  with  a secure 
Identity  and  motivation  to  achieve.  Is  this  teaching  personal  and  racial  pride? 
Certainly— hut  a constructive  pride  that  causes  one  to  respect  the  distinctiveness 
of  others,  as  well  as  of  himself.  And  we  hope  that  we  will  demonstrate  how  our 
approach  Is  adaptable  to  public  schools  everywhere. 

To  me,  this  is  the  course  of  reason.  In  these  troubled  days,  when  passions  run 
high  and  frustrations  abound,  what  real  power  we  black  i>eopJe  can  muster — 
as  a minority — must  be  coupled  with  the  utmost  in  good  judgment,  or  else  we 
shall  surely  perish  In  disarray. 


fTlic  Ih’coustruellonlst,  Mny  29,  1970} 

A Pluralistic  Day  School 

To  the  Koitok  : 

it  is  ironic  that  your  article:  “Proposal  For  A Pluralistic  Day  School”  March 
27,  1 070,  should  have  arrived  just  the  same  week  that  I visited  a unique  experi- 
ment In  education  called  the  “Multi-Cultural  Institute”  in  San  Francisco.  This 
nonprofit  school  provides  an  opportunity  for  a heterogeneous  grouping  of  children 
to  learn  together  in  an  integrated  setting,  and  also  to  gain  awareness  of  ethnic 
identification. 

The  school,  which  Is  housed  in  a complex  of  buildings  which  used  to  be  a Jew- 
ish orphanage,  was  founded  by  Frances  Sussna,  who  once  directed  the  Itrandels 
Day  School  in  Ban  Francisco.  In  my  interview  with  her,  she  explained  the  aims 
and  goals  of  her  school,  which  included  the  preservation  c*  the  eth'hic  identity  of 
Black.  Jewish,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Mexfcan-Amorienn  children  by  treating 
them  both  as  members  of  the  larger  society  and  of  their  spec  fie  ethnic  groups. 

How  fascinating!  There  is  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  living  In  pluralistic 
American  ns  American  and  Jew,  American  and  Black,  etc.  This  program  1ms  tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  creating  a whole  new  concept  In  public  school  education. 

1 visited  the  classes.  In  the  morning  the  children,  fill  of  young  elementary  ages, 
were  grddped  together  for  instruction  in  general  studies.  There  was  plenty  of 
interaction.  After  Hindi  the  groupings  went  according  to  bthnlc  identification. 
One  class  for  the  Chinese  children  was  being  conducted  In  Chinese.  The  room 
reflected  the  heritage  of  China.  A Nationalist  Chinese  Flag  hung  on  the  wall. 
Another  class  for  the  Black  students  was  having  a lesson  In  Swahili.  A Mexican 
ethnic  class  was  preparing  a play  Simon  Says  in  Hebrew.  The  room  was 

decorated  with  symbols  of  Jewish  Holidays  and  of  Israel.  It  was  like  our  week-day 
afternoon  Hebrew  Schools,  only  more  so. 

I discovered  that  the  children  not  only  became  more  aware  of  the  poetry, 
literature,  language  and  htstdry  of  their  own  heritage,  but  also  learned  to  share 
the  culture  of  others  aiid  to  appreciate  a pluralistic  approach  fo  American  Cul- 
ture and  history.  No  longer  wore  they  shy  about  their  own  identity,  but  also 
felt  more  natural  about  Blacks,  Jews,  Mexicans,  etc. 

The  “Multi-Culture”  Institute  is  drawing  considerable  attention  in  the  Bay 
Area  from  school  districts  which  are  looking  for  new  ways  to  cope  more 
successfully  with  a multieulfure  approach  to  learning.  This  idea  may  revolution- 
ize education  lu  America.  Instead  of  largely  ignoring  ethnic  contributions  In  our 
schools,  there  would  l>c  an  emphasis  placed  upon  group  identifications  and  recog- 
nition of  the  role  of  minorities  in  a pluralistic  society.  The  possibilities  are  un- 
limited. We  would  be  able  to  bridge  the  two-civilization  concept  of  Mordecai 
Kaplan. 

Our  Jewishness  would  be  rt  part  of  our  educational  experiences  in  public  school. 
No  longer  would  we  feel  that  Jewish  Culture  Is  secondary  to  general  American 
Culture.  Our  children  as  well  as  parents  would  feel  a new  sense  of  awareness 
and  pride  in  their  Identification.  As  Miss  Sussna  pointed  out:  “Wc  should  feel 
a sense  of  belonging  to  a group  which  In  no  way  means  chauvinism.  Our  group 
is  not  hotter  than  Uie  other,  but  does  recognize  the  multi-cultural  nature  of 
America.” 
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Tliis  ainiroaclh  I feel,  may  l*e  the  answer  to  future  flirtations  in  Jewish  ttlu- 
eation  as  well  as  general  education  and  may  ultimately,  if  used,  develop  n much 
more  aware,  knowledgeahle,  and  committed  community  of  American  Jews,  in  a 
society  of  many  ethnic  groups.  This  may  he  the  answer  to  some  of  the  dilemmas 
of  race  relations  in  America. 

(Unhid)  Ai:thi*k  J.  Amt. v ms. 

Miss  SrssxA.  Thank  von.  I should  also  like  to  quote  a statement  in 
which  our  regional  XAACP  director  said  of  the  multicnlture  program 
(hat  it  is  *•*  * * far-advanced  thinking  and  may  represent  the  only 
way  to  educate  people  in  a mult iciilt are  society  such  as  ours  in  these 
Flitted  States.  1 wholeheartedly  endorse  it.v 

Air*  James  Farmer,  assistant  secretary  of  1IKW  writing  almut  the 
Mult  ieulfure  Institute  said: 

At  last  someone  lias  come  up  with  a creative  ami  imaginative  program  that  is 
conceptually  sound  and  relevant  * * « honors  flic  plura.  in  of  American  culture 
amt  recognized  that  tlie  honoring  of  diversity  doe*  not  contradict,  but  enriches, 
unity. 

I Itopo  that  under  the  school  aid  hill  funds  will  be  made  available 
for  this  kind  of  thfiig,  not  only  the,  putting  of  bodies  together  hut  help- 
ing them  find  ways  6f  living  together  when  they  get  together. 

\ worth!  be  very  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have.  I 
hope  it-  will  l>e  possible  Sometime  for  the  meinliers  of  the  subcommittee 
to  visit  the  project,  and  I hope  you  will  see  in  it  the  potential  force  that 
others  have  seen  in  it. 

Mr.  Pucinski  (presiding).  Do  you  feel,  Miss  Sussna,  that  in  this 
proposal,  where  the  Secretary  has*  the  one-third  funds  and  the  two- 
thirds  arc  allocated  to  the  State  formula,  if  I understand  what  you 
arc  telling  the  committee  is  that  Ibis  is  voursort  of  program  in  trying 
to  Sneed  it  along  and  make  more  effective  the  integration  process' and 
it  could  he  funded  out  Of  this  hill  i 

Miss  Sussna.  Yes.  It  is  also  my  personal  opinion  that  making  it 
moit?  effective  is  more  important  than  speeding  it  along. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  You  have  lieen  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  as 
I understand  ? 

Miss  Sussna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Is  there  any  other  legislation  that  you  have  received 
funds  under  or  have  applied  for  to  carry  on  your  program  ? 

Miss  Sussna.  It  is  very  difficult  for  private  agencies  to  roreive 
funds.  Most  funds  have  to  go  through  a local  school  district,  which  I 
think  is  a mistake  because  then  yon  become  embroiled  in  the  politics  of 
the  local  districts  and  you  are  not  free  to  attempt  something  that  may 
ho  revolutionary.  This  hill  would  allow  funds  to  go  to  private  agen- 
cies which  are  so  much  freer  to  experiment. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Pucinski,  I was  very  happy  to  find  such  a provi- 
sion also  in  the  Ethnic  Heritages  Studies  ('enters  Act,  which  is  an 
extremely  significant  and  promising  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Your  program  primarily,  as  I understand  your 
program,  has  been  directed  at  the  efforts  to  enhance  integration.  And 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Presidents  act — you*  particularly 
stated  that  the  act  provides  for  funding  of  private*  agencies— eoulil 
move  in  that  direction.  That  is  what  I was  particularly  interested  in. 
\Ve  have  been  trying  to  get  some  examples  here  of  what  are  the  addi- 
tional costs  involved,  either  in  public  schools  or  private  schools,  and 
you  tell  us  that  your  program  has  been  moving  in  that  direction  of 
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bringim/  about  bettor  integration  through  a bettor  understanding  of 
t lie  multiethnic  or  cultural  activities  of  your  community. 

Miss  Si  ssn'a.  Mr.  Chairman,  I can  tell  you  what  wc  would  like  more 
funds  for.  The  Ford  grant  was  just  a launching  grant.  Wo  would 
like  to  extend  the.  program:  we,  would  like  to  expand  it.  We  would 
like,  to  involve,  the  parents  in  similar  kilfds  of  classes.  Our  parents  ave 
almost  unanimously  interested  in  such  a program,  but  we  don’t  have 
the  resources  to  pay  additional  teachers  to  do  it. 

We  would  like  to  go  into  various  school  districts  in  the,  North  and 
South  which  are  interested  in  trying  similar  programs.  We  would  like 
to  expand  the  very  modest  on-site  teacher  training  effort,  we  arc  begin- 
ning this  summer.  We  want  to  be  able  to  make  films  showing  how 
ethnicity  can  enrich,  rather  than  endanger,  individuals  and  com- 
munities. We  would  like  to  be  able  to  respond  to  others  who  want  help 
in  trying  what  has  worked  so  well  for  our  children. 

Mr.  Hki.i,.  Do  you  believe  that  the  techniques  of  your  center  can 
bridge  the.  class  di  Iferences  between  children  in  school  ? 

For  example,  how  do  you  handle  a situation  where  extortion  is  used 
by  youngsters?  I have  heard  of  one  example  where  children  coming 
to  school  in  the  morning  have  to  cross  a bridge  and  a gang  of  young 
thugs,  of  whatever  race,  creed,  or  color,  will  jump  them  and  demand 
money.  If  they  don’t  have  any  money,  they  say,  “you  get  it  from  your 
parents  tomorrow  and  don't  tell  the  police  or  your  parents.  ’ The  kid 
is  scared  to  death  and  goes  home  and  steals  the  money.  Do  you  have 
any  way  of  solving  that-  ? 

Sliss  SussxA.  Yes,  I think  we  do.  I think  our  approach  relates  very 
directly  to  questions  of  discipline  and  antisocial  behavior.  I happen 
to  be  Jewish.  I believe  that  one  of  the  reasons — this  sounds  very  simple, 
but  T think  it  is  true — that  wc  have  so  low  a Jewish  crime  rate  is  that 
many  Jewish  children  grow  up  with  a sense  of  belonging  to  a group 
that  they  are  kind  of  responsible  to.  There  are  certain' things  “we  don’t 
do.”  Now,  every  child  is  part  of  a group  that  has  a special  beauty  and 
a special  uniqueness,  and  if  we  help  him  really  feel  tins  sense  of  be- 
longing, this  sense  of  wortlnvhileness,  you  have  a much  better  chance. 
1 don’t  say  that  you  eliminate  Crime  100  percent,  but  you  have  a better 
chance. 

The  group  is  not  Jewish  or  Negro.  T would  have  to  know  about  the 
sjx»cific  children,  hut  T do  believe  that  we  can  give  alj  children  a sense 
of  dignity  and  self-respect  that  leads  to  behavior  which  is  human  and 
humane.*  _ . 

This  can  lie  done  very  effectively  through  ethnic,  identification, 
whatever  that  identification  may  be.  For  children  with  strong  and 
obvious  ethnic  identification  it  is  essential  to  use  this  means. 

When  one  of  our  black  teachem  says  to  a child.  “Wc  are  part  of  a 
group  that  is  fighting  for  justice  for  ourselves  and  for  all  people  and 
wo  behave  accordingly,”  it  really  reaches  the  child..  You  can  start 
saying  this  at  any  timebut  it  is  a lot  better  if  you  start  in  kindergarten, 
or  earlier. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  IVoiN’SKi.  Thank  yon  very  much,  Miss  Sussna.  Wc  are  very 
grateful  to  vou  for  appearing  here  today. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :10  aun.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.)  . 


EMERGENCY  St'HML  AID  ACT  OF  1970 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  25,  1970 

House  of  Represextativks. 

Gexerad  Subcommittee  ox  Education 
of  the  Commutes  ox  Education'  and  Labor, 

Washington,  />.('. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  met  at  10:25  a. m.,  pur- 
suant to  cttll,  in  room  2201,  Rayburn  House  Ofiicc  Building,  lion. 
Roman  C.  Pncinski  (chairman  of  tlio  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Pncinski,  Bell,  QUie,  and  Ruth. 

Staff  Members present : John  F.  Jennings,  counsel ; Alexandra  Kisla, 
clerk;  and  Charles  W.  Radcliffe,  minority  counsel  for  education. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning  to  continue  our  hearings  on  H.R. 
17840 bur  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida,  Congressman  Fasccll, 
who  surely  everyone  would  agree  has  made  a great  contribution  toward 
education*. 

He  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  in  supporting  legislation  for 
good  education  of  the  youngsters  of  America. 

Even  though  he  hiinsclf  serves  on  the  House  Foreign  Affaire  Com- 
mittee, I have  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  at  the  enormous  knowledge 
lie  has  about  the  educational  problems  of  this  country,  and  I flunk  it 
is  fair  to  say  he  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  Congress  in  lighting  for 
more  effective  legislation. 

So  wo  are  most  pleased  to  have  Congressman  Fasccll  here  this  morn- 
ing to  tell  us  about  this  bill,  and  I would  like  the  Congressman  to  intro- 
duce the  panel  of  witnesses  he  has  brought  to  the  committee  this 
morning. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  DANTE  FASCELL,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  F ascelu.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

l ain  grateful  to  you* hot  only  for  the  kind  words  but  for  the  opjxir- 
t unity  to  appear  here  on  this  and  have  this  distinguished  group  or  ex- 
lierts  from  Hade  County,  to  testify  before  this  subcomnnttec  and  to 
discuss  matters  of  grave  importance  based  On  hot  only  their  general 
knowledge  but.  their  specific  knowledge  in  the  school  system  in  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

< Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  hearings  that  you  are  conducting  here,  and  any 
time  you  discuss  education,  you  arc  dealing  with  an  extremely  impor- 
tant and  vital  subject. 

Today  the  transition  that  is  taking  place  in  all  aspects  of  educa- 
tion, both  as  to  its  role,  and  the  implementation  of  integration  raises 
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questions  wliich  arc  so  large  that  they  ilcnifiiid  constant  fit  I out  ion  by 
(ho.  ( ‘engross.  The  costs  involved,  of  course,  arc  obviously  so  great 
(hat  Congress  has  Jong  since  recognized  that  fact  and  has  given  great 

attention  to  it.  ... 

These  Jiearings,  tlierefore,  as  I see  it,  are  a continuation  of  tlie 
long  interest  wliieJi  not  only  you,  hut  other  members  of  this  gi-eat 
committee  have  had  in  this  very  serious  problem. 

The  bill  1 introduced  seeks  to  accomplish  what  the  administration 
proposal  does  which  is  now  pending  before  the  committee.  1 in- 
troduced that  hill  on  March  29,  1970,  primarily  because  the  leaders 
in  our  community  who  are  here,  who  are  working  in  the  school  sys- 
tem, were  confronted  with  a specific  problem  which  we  now  all 
recognize. 

Tliev  could  not  meet  it  despite  their  best  efforts  financially  at  the 
local  level,  and  therefore  had  to  seek  to  provide  some  method,  some 
base,  some  formula  by  which  Federal  assistance  could  lie  given  and 
obtained. 

There  were  some  provisions  for  relief  in  existing  law  under  title 
TV  of  the  190T  Civil  Rights  Act  hut  it  was  extremely  limited.  This 
aid  to  school  systems  had  to  he  broadened,  and  that  was  the  purpose 
of  the  original* bill 

The  criteria  which  ftre  laid  down  in  the  hill  T introduced  T frankly 
think  at  this  point  arc  inadequate  T think  that  the  criteria  laid  down 
in  tlie  administration  proposal  are  broader,  and  ought  to  be.  Hut  T am 
not  sure  that  we  ought  to  use  even  that  broader  criterion  ns  a basis 
for  whatever  grant  is  going  to  Ik*  made  to  a local  school  district, 
because  wc  are  discussing,  it  seems  to  me,  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Federal  assistance  and  not  just  a part  of  it. 

The  primary  purpose  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  a monetary  incentive 
or  punishment  with  respect  to  the  action  of  a local  school  board  in 
attempting  to  comply  with  tlie  law  on  integration. 

'I'he  primary  criteria  so  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned is  to  recognize  that  quality  education,  in  an  effort  to  comply 
with  law  is  disrupted  by  the  efforts  of  school  hoards  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

If  wo  address  ourselves  to  the  issue  in  that  fashion,  then  it  seems 
to  me  your  criterion  really  is  how  many  children  are  there  in  school; 
what  is  tlie  extent  of  disruption  in  providing  quality  education;  how 
can  we  best  provide  some  monetary  assistance  at  the  Federal  level? 

Clearly  we  have  to  have  established  some  criteria  that  are  measur- 
able and  reasonable,  and  I would  hope  that  we  could  spell  that  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  T think  this  is  important  to  keep  them  at  a 
very  mirttUTOm. 

I’lider  the  pending  proposal  we  have  a broad  grant  of  discretion 
in  the  Secretary  of  ITEW,  and  I know  that  is  welcome  from  a manage- 
ment standpoint,  hut  it  is  not  or  may  not  he  beneficial  to  a local  school 
district. 

It  scorns  to  mo  that  minimum  criteria  ought  to  be  spelled  out.  and  a 
school  system  cither  gets  tho  money  or  doesn’t,  based  on  whether  it 
has  met* the  criteria,  and  should  not  he  based  on  subjective  factors  or 
other  factors  which  may  or  may  not  bo  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Secretary. 


I think  that  is  an  im|mrt ant  factor.  I think,  in  other  wnrls.  the 
committee  oujMrlu  to  consider  broadening  tin*  base  for  relief  tot  la*  nmn 
her  of  pupils  in  the  school  system.  I don’t  think  we  have  to  hanir  our 
hat  on  a minority  eotmt  as  su«rjre>ted  in  t lie  pending  admini-t ; at  ion 
proposal. 

The  issue  is  quality  education.  1 think  we  ouj'ht  to  hr  very  caution-, 
eareful  and  prudent  about  the  broad  diseretion  of  authority  laid  down 
to  the  Secretary  in  the  administration  hill.  1 f it  is  po>sibh\  we  ou^ltr  to 
lay  down  a broad  criteria  that  would  allow  sehool  district-  who  meet 
that  criteria  to  receive  the  money. 

The  bill  is  not  written  that  way  now.  The  Secretary  has  the  money, 
the  sehool  I >oar<l  ran  apply  based  on  whatever  rule*,  regulation-  may 
he  prescribed,  and  then  the  Secretary  may  or  may  not  orant  the  funds. 

I think  this  would  create  an  area  of  uncertainty  that  is  wor-e  than 
the  uncertainty  we  have  now. 

The  reason  we  are  here  for  Federal  assistance  is  that  we  have  so 
nianv  varied  decisions  in  integration  implementation  in  the  mill. 
Xobody  knows  whether  a school  system  has  a plan  which  meet>  the 
law,  and  I don't  know  how  many  times  it  may  have  to  he  changed 
before  we  pret  down  to  a film)  one. 

So  sehool  systems  are  in  a constant  turmoil  and  disruption  despite 
the  lx\st  ctTortsof  the  loeal  sehool  board  in  our  case  to  meet  the  law:  to 
make  the  rijjht  decisions:  to  educate  our  children,  and  to  brin«r  them 
quality  education,  especially  since  no  one  knows  what  the  next  count 
decision  will  require. 

Tt  is  so  expensive  to  continue  to  make  the  changes  that  school  sys- 
tems need  that  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government*  1 
have  a prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  after  those  extem- 
poraneous remarks  T would  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  cal)  on  the  experts  who  know  far  more  of  the  daily  prob- 
lems thnil  T ever  ho?>e  to. 

Mr.  Pitcixrki.  IVe  will  also  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  vour 

lrill.ir.lt.  10003. 

(The documents  referred  to  follow:) 

Statement  or  IIox.  Dante  B.  Fascegl,  a Representative  in  Congress  From 

the  State  or  Fi.ohioa 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  say  a few  words  in  supjtort  of  a hill  which  I In- 
frodiiced  In  .March  of  this  year,  If. IF  JG093.  Ono  of  llto  major  problems  in  efiVo- 
lively  desegrcgafing’mir  schools  has  l»ean  a Jack  of  money,  concent ra Nil  in  those 
areas  whoso  needs  are  greatest,  and  which  are  endeavoring  to  comply.  Both 
the  proposals  of  the  Administration  and  my  proposal,  IMF  10003,  aim  to  the 
process  of  desegregation  by  enabling  the  local  educational  agencies  to  comply 
with  the  Federal  law*  on  this  subject.  The  results  of  any  desegregation  plan 
canot  he  effective  without  the  necessary  funds  to  allow  Hie  schools  to  overcome 
racial  isolation  and  to  institute  new  and  educationally  viable  programs  of  inte- 
grated learning. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely  shuffle  the  racial  composition  of  a school— this  does 
not  automatically  bring  bolter  education  to  the  children  Involved.  In  fact,  a mere 
reshuffling  of  loCal  schools  can  have  a detrimental  effect  if.  at  the  same  time, 
the  schools  In  the  i>oorer  ’areas  are  not  upgraded,  among  other  thing's,  by  more 
textbooks,  additional  teachers  and  aides,  and  reduced  class  size.  I sincerely  feel 
that  any  additional  money  spent  to  aid  the  desegregation  process  must  he  spent 
With  the  purpose  of  actually  Improving  the  education  of  every  pupil  Involved. 

The  bill  I have  proposed,  H.IF  16G&3,  is  specifically  designed  to  aid  Ihe  local 
educational  agencies  which  are  suffering  severe  difficulty  in  meeting  the  financial 
burdens  Incurred  by  the  requirements  of  Federal  law  in  this  matter.  There  Is  a 
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formula  of  iviyments  included  In  my  proposal  which  docs  not  appear  In  the  Ad* 
ministration’s  hills.  I have  suggested  that  the  minimum  amount  of  assistance 
to  he  provided  each  local  educational  agency  should  he  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  would  he  required  to  attend  a public  school  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  attended  were  it  not  for  the  Federal  desegregation  decisions. 
The  formula  would  he:  the  number  of  children,  multiplied  by  15  per  centum  of 
I he  aggregate  current  exiumditures  for  each  child  In  average  dally  attendance  In 
the  schools  of  the  agency,  plus  $200  per  teacher  reassigned  as  a result  of  the 
desegregation  effort. 

The  financial  assistance  provided  each  agency  would  be  In  the  form  of 
Federal  grants.  One  of  the  attributes  of  this  plan,  in  ray  opinion,  Is  that  every 
district  would  be  aided  In  amounts  pToj>ortionate  to  its  needs.  Those  districts 
with  the  largest  number  of  children  to  be  shifted  among  schools  would  receive 
a greater  projwrtlon  of  the  funds. 

The  money  which  would  he  authorized  to  local  educational  agencies  if  my 
proiHxsul  wore  passed  would  help  these  schools  not  only  in  the  desegregation 
effort  alone,  hut  to  Improve  their  educational  quality  as  well.  Funds  could  be 
used  to  provide  additional  material  resources  and  personnel  which  would  all 
improve  the  instruction  and  programs  of  t he  local  school  system. 

Thu  purjH)se  is  not  solely  to  provide  a monetary  incentive  to  produce  a signif- 
icant effect  in  meeting  requirements  of  the  law.  The  primary  purpose  is  to 
assure  that  all  children  receive  quality  education  and  assistance  is  desperately 
needed  when  massive  or  substantial  pupil  dislocations  must  occur. 

. Tho  problem  of  desegregation  Is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve:  it  is  not  easy  for 
the  pupils  to  shift  from  one  school  to  another,  often  encountering  racial  antag- 
onism. It  Is  not  easy  for  the  teachers  to  handle  an  influx  of  new  children,  some 
of  whom  may  be  behind  in  their  studies.  And  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  school 
districts  and  local  educational  agencies  to  carry  out  smoothly  an  integration 
IKdicy  while  attempting  to  improve  the  education  of  the  pupils  simultaneously. 
These  are  problems  which  must  be  met  and  handled  locally,  where  they  occur, 
hut  the  Federat  Government  can  aid  in  the  process  of  desegregation  by  allocating 
the  funds  necessary  to  enable  our  schools  to  improve  themselves.  This  is  the 
aim  of  the  legislation  I have  proposed. 
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“ H.  R.  16693 


in  the  House  of  representatives 

March  26, 1970 

Mr,  Fascell,  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor 


A BILL 

To  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
needed  to  meet  requirements  of  Federal  law. 

1 Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Iteprescnta • 

2 lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  astembled, 

3 That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  "authorized  to  undcr- 

4 take  a program  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  cdu- 

5 national  agencies  which  arc  suffering  severe  difficulty  in 

6 meeting  the  financial  burdens  imposed  on  them  in  meeting 

7 the  requirements  of  Federal  statutory  and  constitutional  law. 

8 Sue.  2.  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be  provided 

9 in  such  circumstances,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  for 

10  such  periods  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regula- 

11  tion.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  that  (he  minimum 

I 
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1 amount  of  assistance  to  be  provided  each  local  educational 

2 agency  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of  children 

3 who,  by  reason  of  such  decisions,  are  required  to  attend  a 

4 public  school  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  attended, 

5 multiplied  by  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  current  ex- 

6 pendiiurcs  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the 

7 schools  of  the  agency,  plus  $200  per  teacher  reassigned  as 
3 the  result  of  desegregation  efforts.  Such  assistance  may  be 
3 used  to  reduce  class  size,  hire  additional  teachers  and  instruc- 

13  tional  specialists,  build  additional  classrooms,  provide  addi- 
44  tional  transportation  facilities  and  textbooks,  instructional  ma- 
43  tcrial  resources,  aides,  guidance  specialists,  curriculum  spe- 
43  cialists  and  consultants  services,  and  other  special  staff  or 

14  services  deemed  essential  to  improving  programs  and  in- 

15  stmetion.  Assistance  under  this  section  is  to  he  provided  in 

16  the  form  of  grants. 

17  Sko.  3.  Tho  Commissioner  shall,  in  accordanco  with  the 

18  provisions  of  this  Act,  make  loans  to  local  educational  agen- 

19  cics  for  construction  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  fa- 

20  cilities  where  he  determines  a local  educational  agency  has 

21  a special  need  for  assistance  because  of  its  lack  of  resources 

22  to  meet  exceptional  financial  burdens  imposed  on  it  in  nieet- 

23  ing  the  requirements  of  Federal  statutory  and  constitutional 

24  law. 

25  Sko.  4.  (a)  No  loan  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  made 
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1 unless  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  local  educational 

2 agency  is  unable  to  secure  (he  amount  of  such  loan  from 

3 other  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favorable 

4 ns  the  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans  under  this 

5 Act. 

6 (b)  A loan,  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  he  secured  in 

7 such  manner,  and  shall  be  repaid  within  such  period  not  ox- 
3 cceding  fifty  years,  as  niay  be  determined  by  the  Cominis- 
3 sionef;  and  shall  bear  interest  at  (1)  a rate  determined  by  the 

10  Commissioner  which  shall  not  be  less  than  a per  annum  rate 

11  that  is  1 percentage  point  above  tho  averago  annual  interest 

12  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 

13  forming  a part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of 

14  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  ono-cighth 

15  of  1 per  centum,  or  (2)  the  rate  of  3 per  centum,  whichever 
1C  is  tho  lesser. 

17  Sue.  5.  (a)  Such  financial  transactions  of  tho  Coin- 

18  missioncr  os  the  making  of  loans  and  vouchers  approved  by 
18  the  Commissioner  in  connection  with  such  financial  trans- 

20  actions,  except  with  respect  to  administrative  expenses,  shall 

21  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  officers  of  tho  Government. 

22  (b)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  respect  to,  the 

23  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in  him  by  (his  Act,  the 

24  Commissioner  may — 
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(1)  prescribe  such  rules  mill  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record  of  a 
Stato  having  general  jurisdiction  or  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  district  courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  Act  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  any  action  in- 
stituted under  (his  subsection  by  or  against  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  survive,  notwithstanding  any  change  in  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner  or  any  va- 
cancy in  such  offico;  but  no  attachment,  injunction,  gar- 
nishment, or  other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall 
be  issued  against  the  Commissioner  or  property  under  his 
control,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  except 
litigation  arising  out  of  activities  under  this  Act  from 
the  application  of  sections  507(b),  517,  and  2679  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code; 

(8)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  commence  any 
action  to  protect,  or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  him 
by  any  law,  contract,  or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for 
and  purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other  sale  any 
property  in  connection  with  which  he  has  made  a loan 
pursuant  to  the  Act;  and,  in  the  event  of  any  such  ac- 
quisition (and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provirions  of 
law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of 
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real  property  by  tlie  Unted  States),  complete,  admin- 
ister, remodol,  and  convert,  dispose  of,  lease,  and  other- 
wise deal  with,  such  property:  Provided > That  any  such 
acquisition  of  real  property  shall  not  deprive  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  of  its  civil  or  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  and  over  such  property  or  impair  the  civil 
rights  under  the  State  or  local  laws  of  the  inhabitants  on 
such  property; 

(4)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and  sell  or  exchange 
any  securities  or  obligations  upon  such  terms  as  he  may 
fix; 

(6)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in  this  Act, 
consent  to  the  modification,  with  respect  to  tho  rate  of 
interest,  time  of  payment  of  any  installment  of  principal 
or  interest,  security,  or  any  other  term  of  any  contract  or 
agreement  to  which  ho  is  a party  or  which  has  been 
transferred  to  him  pursuant  to  this  section;  and 

(8)  include  in  any  contract  or  instrument  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act  such  other  covenants,  conditions, 
or  provisions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  achieved. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  .The  Commissioner  may  make  annual  in- 
terest grants  to  a local  educational  agency  which  he  detcr- 
H.R.  16693 2 
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1 mines  has  a special  need  for  assistance  because  of  its  lack  of 

2 resources  to  meet  exceptional  financial  burdcus  imposed  on 

3 it  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  Federal  statutory  and  con- 

4 stitutional  law. 

5 (b)  Annual  interest  grants  to  a local  educational  agency 
q with  respect  to  any  elementary  and  secondary  school  facility 

7 shall  bo  made  over  a fixed  period  not  exceeding  forty  years, 

8 and  provision  for  such  grants  shall  be  embodied  in  a contract 
0 guaranteeing  their  payment  over  such  period.  Each  such 

10  grant  shall  bo  in  on  amount  not  greater  than  the  difference 

11  between  ( I ) the  average  annual  debt  service  which  would 

12  ho  required  to  bo  paid,  during  the  life  of  the  loan,  on  the 

13  amount  borrowed  from  other  sources  for  tho  construction  of 

14  such  facilities,  and  (2)  the  average  annual  debt  sen-ice 

15  which  the  institution  would  have  been  required  to  pay,  dur- 

16  ing  the  life  of  the  loan,  with  respect  to  such  amounts  if  the 

17  applicable  interest  rate  were  the  maximum  rate  specified  in 

18  section  2(b),:  Provided , That  the  amount  on  which  such 
18  grant  is  based  shall  be  approved  by  tho  Secretary. 

-8  (c)  No  annual  interest  grant  pursuant  to  this  section 

21  shall  be  made  unless  the  Commissioner  finds  that-  the  appli- 

22  cant  is  unable  to  secure  a loan  in  the  amount  of  the  loan  with 

23  respect  to  which  the  annual  interest  grant  is  to  be  made,  from 
21  other  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favorable 
25  as  tlie  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans  under  this  Act. 
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1 (d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  n loan  with  respect  to 

2 which  an  interest  grant  is  made  under  this  section  shall  not  he 
2 considered  financing  from  a non-Federal  source.  For  purposes 
4 of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  such  a loan  shall  bo  con- 
® sidored  financing  from  a non-Federal  source. 

6 Sec.  7.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

7 ( I ) The  term  “local  educational  agency”  means  a board 

8 of  education  or  other  legally  constituted  local  school  authority 

9 having  administrative  control  and  direction  of  free  public 
19  education  in  a county,  township,  independent,  or  other  school 
I*  district  located  within  a State.  Such  term  includes  any  State 
12  agency  which  directly  oporates  and  maintains  facilities  for 
12  providing  free  public  education  or  which  has  responsibility 

14  for  the  provision  of  such  facilities. 

15  (2)  The  term  “construction”  includes  the  preparation  of 

16  drawings  and  specifications  for  elementary  and  secondary 

17  school  facilities,  erecting,  building,  acquiring,  altering,  re- 

18  modeling,  improving  or  extending  facilities  suitable  for  use 

19  in  providing  olementary  and  secondary  education;  and  the 

20  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  construction  of  elementary 

21  and  secondary  school  facilities. 

22  (8)  The  term  “elementary  and  secondary  school  facili- 

23  ties**  includes  classrooms  and  related  facilities  suitable  for  use 

24  in  providing  elementary  or  secondary  education;  and  initial 

25  equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  necessary  o t appropriate 
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1 for  elementary  or  secondary  school  purposes.  Such  term  does 

2 not  include  athletic  stadiums,  or  structures  or  facilities  in* 

3 tended  primarily  for  athletio  exhibitions,  contests,  or  games 

4 or  other  events  for  which  admission  is  to  be  charged  to  the 

5 general  public.  Such  term  includes  interest  in  land,  but  not 
3 offsite  improvements. 

7 (4)  The  term  "Commissioner”  means  the  United  States 

8 Commissioner  of  Education. 

9 Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  delegato  any  of  his 

10  functions  under  this  Act,  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to 
H any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

12  (b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 

13  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  and  faciU- 

11  ties  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any 
I5  other  publio  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution  m accordance 
1°  with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  services 

17  cither  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
1®  agreed  upon. 

18  Seo.  9.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  any 
3®  application  for  a loan  under  this  Act  except  upon  adequate 

21  assurance  that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  cen- 

22  tractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of  work  on  con- 

23  struction  assisted  by  such  grant  or  loan  will  be  paid  wages  at 

24  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction 
23  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ao- 
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1 cordancc  with  the  Bavis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.8.C. 

2 276a— 276ar-5). 

3 (b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to 

4 the  labor  standards  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 

5 the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Beorganization  Plan 
0 Numbered  14  of  1950  (16  F.R.  3170;  64  Stat,  1267) , and 

7 section  2 of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934,  as  amended  (40 

8 TJ.8.0.  270c) . 

9 Seo.  10.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any  local  edu- 

10  cational  agency  may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in  advance 

11  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments  on 

12  account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

13  Seo.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

14  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  all  purposes  of 

15  this  Act,  including  the  cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
10  thisAot. 

17  Seo.  12.  No  department,  agenoy,  officer,  or  employee  of 

18  the  United  States  shall,  under  authority  of  this  Act,  exercise 

19  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose  any 

20  requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to,  the  personnel, 

21  curriculum,  methods  of  instruction,  or  administration  of  any 

22  local  school  district. 
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Mr,  Fascemu  The  spokesman  for  the  Dade  County  School  System 
is  Dr,  Leonard  Britton.  On  his  right  is  Dr.  Bert  Kleinian,  and  on  his 
left  is  Mr.  G.  Holmes  Bradock,  chairman  of  the  Dade  County  School 
Board,  all  of  them  eminent  people  in  their  own  right,  technically, 
professionally,  and  personally  dedicated  to  a great  cause. 

Mr.  Pocinski.  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  remarks,  Congressman 
Fascell,  and  your  statement  will  be  in  the  record.  I think  you  make 
one  strong  pertinent  ]>oint,  although  I think  all  the  things  you  said 
wore  extremely  important,  and  that  is  this  whole  question  of  a court 
order. 

We  are  going  to  go  into  that  with  your  witnesses,  but  here  you 
have  several  different  court  orders,  ana  as  far  as  I know  they  are 
not  final. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  appellate  procedures,  so  you  obviously  have 
to  ask  yourself  “What  do  we  mean  by  a court  order?”  A final  court 
order  which  may  last  a number  of  years  in  litigation  before  that 
school  district  can  get  some  help  under  this  bill,  or  at  what  point  does 
the  help  begin  flowing  ? 

I think  you  have  put  your  finger  on  some  very  important  aspects 
of  this  legislation  that  the  committee  will  have  to  wrestle  with  in  order 
to  try  to  get  some  better  language,  more  meaningful  language  that 
will  do  the  job  that  obviously  lias  to  be  done,  and  1 am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Fasckli,.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Dr.  Britton,  have  you  a prepared  statement?  You 
can  proceed  in  any  way  you- wish.  You  can  either  put  your  statement 
in  tho  record  anti  discuss  it,  or  if  you  want  to  read  it,  it  is  okay 
with  me. 

STATEMENT  OF  BE.  LEONARD  BRITTON,  ASSOCIATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT FOE  INSTRUCTION,  BADE  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  BE.  BEET  KLEIMAN,  DIRECTOR,  SPECIAL  PRO- 
GRAMS; AND  HOLMES  BRADDOCK,  CHAIRMAN,  BABE  COUNTY 

SCHOOL  BOARD,  BABE  COUNTY,  FLA. 

Dr.  Britton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  with  regard  to  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970.  The  superintendent  of  the  Dade 
County  public  schools.  Dr.  E.  L.  Whigham,  would  have  been  here 
himself,  hut  because  or  a longstanding  previous  commitment,  he  was 
not  able  to  do  so. 

I am  Dr.  Leonard  Britton,  associate  superintendent  for  instruction 
for  the  Dade  County,  Fla,,  public  schools  appearing  for  and  with  the 
approval  of  Dr.  E,  L.  Whigham^  the  superintendent. 

Since  talking  with  Mr.  Jennings  a couple  of  days  ago,  I have  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  various,  representatives  Of  the  Florida 
Department  of  Education  and  several  or  the  county  superintendents 
within  the  State  of  Florida,  so  that  we  might  review  and  consider 
the  various  aspects  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

I think  you  will  find  my  comments  refer  primarily  to  Dade  Cotih* 
ty,  but  they  will  be  indicative  of  the  situations  and  supportive  of  the 
needs  as  you  find  them  in  the  other  Ureas  Of  Florida;  namely  Jack- 
sonville, Tampa,  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  so  forth. 
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In  my  brief  comments  to  follow  this  morning,  1 would  like  to  ex- 
press our  general  reactions  to  the  bill,  to  describe  the  financial  burden 
and  impact  which  is  now  being  placed  on  Dade  County  in  final  school 
desegregation,  and  to  indicate  examples  of  those  efforts  needing  to 
be  supported  by  the  funding  provided  in  this  act. 

First,  without  question,  the  fiscal  support  indicated  in  this  bill  is 
needed  now  by  those  school  systems  undergoing  staff  and  pupil  de- 
segregntion.  particularly  when  this  must  lx*  accomplished  within  a 
short  period  of  time  under  the  mandate  and  provisions  of  court  orders. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  we  consider  that  this  has  to  bo  done 
in  a short  period  of  time  under  interim  and  final  court,  orders.  The 
Dade  County  School  System  is  the  sixth  largest  in  the  United  States. 
It  serves  the  Greater  Miairti  metropolitan  area  and  will  enroll  about 
250,000  pupils  in  1970-71,  including  60,000,  or  about  21  percent,  black 
students. 


During  the  decade  from  1959  to  1969  there  was  a great,  deal  of 
effort  within  the  county  and  a great  deal  of  progress  toward  what  wo 
call  the  disestablishment  of  the  dual  school  system  structure,  by  re- 
assigning both  pupils  and  professional  personnel. 

By  1969,  the  school  system  was  assigning  administrators,  teachers, 
and  pupils  without  regard  to  race. 

In  June  of  1969,  there  was  a report  by  the  Depart  ment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  indicated  that  the  school  system.  “Ap* 
parently  was  not  in  full  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Subsequently,  the  school  system,  in  good  faith,  sought  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  noted  in  their  report  to  us.  As  a result  of  this  com- 
pliance by  the  school  system,  several  local  citizen  groups  attacked  the 
plan  in  the  courts  ana  this  litigation  resulted  in  the  school  system 
coming  finder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court  system. 

On  the  day  before  school  opening  in  the  fall  of  1969,  the  court  ap- 
proved an  interim  desegregation  plan  under  which  the  system  has 
been  operated  during  the  1969-70  school  year. 

In  addition  to  certain  steps  to  further  pupil  desegregat  ion,  the  court 
subsequently  ordered  during  the  school  year  that  the  faculty  of  each 
school  reflect  the  proportion  of  black  ana  white  teachers  employed  in 
the  district  as  a whole. 


This  indicated  that  the  elementary  schools  will  have  76  percent  white 
and  24  percent  black,  junior  high  schools  would  have  79  percent  white 
and  21  percent  black,  and  senior  high  schools  would  have  approxi- 
mately 88  percent  white  and  12  percent  black. 

In  compliance  with  this  portion  of  the  order,  we  moved  approxi- 
mately 2,000  of  the  more  than  10,000  teachers  in  the  school  system  in 
February  1970,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

At  that  time,  the  court  also  ordered  that  we  submit  a final  pupil 
desegregation  plan  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  establish  a 
Unitary  school  system. 

This  plan  was  filed  with  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  April  and  the 
ruling  has  not  yet  been  received. 

Our  experiences  in  Dade  County  indicate  that  when  you  enter  into 
the  process  of  desegregation,  there  are  three  distinct  phases  requiring 
attention. 


Oneis  that  point  at  which  you  reorganise  your  resources  to  accom- 
modate the  change.  Secondly,  you  actually  enter  into  the  change 
and  you  make  the  required  shifts  necessary  to  accomplish  what  you 
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wanted  to  achieve,  and  third,  which  is  turning  out  perhaps  to  be  one 
often  ignored  in  long-range  planning  but  widen  must  be  considered,  is 
that  of  stabilizing  the  system  so  that  it  may  proceed  in  directing  its 
resources  toward  the  prime  function  of  educating  children  and  youth. 

In  general,  the  major  costs  in  these  phases  are  for  the  following 
purposes: 

No.  1,  the  immediate  and  intensive  in-service  programs  in  human 
relations  and  intercultural  relations;  two,  additional  administrative 
and  teaching  personnel  that  have  to  be  employed — people  of  various 
categories;  third,  the  requirements  for  additional  transportation; 
fourth,  the  requirements  tor  additional  security  services;  and  fifth, 
to  implement  those  provisions  that  will  bring  about  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  pupils  who  have  been  affected  by  past  discrimination. 

We  are  finding  that  the  significant  expenditures  required  for  each 
of  the  phases  are  turning  out  to  be  considerably  beyond  those  required 
for  normal  operating  expenses. 

Funds  for  these  purposes  are  not  available  through  State  and  local 
sources.  The  financial  impact  of  desegregation  is  placing  severe  de- 
mands and  burdens  on  the  affected  school  system. 

Our  budget  runs  approximately  $250  million.  We  have  explored 
ways  for  trying  to  bring  about  additional  funding  and  ha  ve  not  found 
this  possible.  We  have  gone  to  the  State  legislature  and  have  received 
minor  improvements  in  funding  for  us.  We  recently  went  to  the 
community  and  asked  for  an  increase  of  4 mills  for  capital  outlay 
projects,  which  was  turned  down. 

As  one  specific  example  of  our  crisis  of  limited  funds,  the  State 
did  come  up  with  a provision  a couple  of  years  ago  called  the  Educa- 
tional Improvement  Expense  Fund,  where  Dade  County  was  appor- 
tioned an  additional  almost  $19  million.  However,  of  this  amount 
we  could  not  direct  it  all  to  improving  educational  programs,  but  had 
to  put  it  into  such  things  wc  call  a millage  rollback  and  teachers  retire- 
ment contributions. 

They  limited  the  amount  of  millage  which  we  can  ask  the  com- 
munity for  to  10  mills.  Almost  14  million  of  that  19  million  had  to  be 
used  to  cover  the  tax  rollback.  Also,  we  had  to  use  some  of  the  money 
to  cover  the  additional  teacher  retirement  benefits. 

So  out  of  that  19  million,  we  have  been  able  to  come  up  with  only 
• about  960,000  that  may  be  applied  directly  to  innovative  programs. 

I mention  this  to  indicate  a statement  of  the  restrictions  that  are  on 
us  in  the  county  by  way  of  the  financial  burdens. 

As  examples  or  these  additional  costs  to  school  systems  I would  like 
to  present  some  specific  instances  of  the  impact  of  desegregation  in 
our  school  system. 

First,  the  retraining  of  personnel  in  a school  system  with  over 
20,000  employees,  to  overcome  discriminatory  racial  attitudes  and 
develop  the  required  human  relations  skills  is  extremely  involved. 

Over  $820,000  had  to  be  earmarked  in  Dade  County’s  operating 
budget  during  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  for  staff  development  activities 
directly  related  to  desegregation. 

It  is  important  that  suitable  time  during  regular  working  hours  be 
provided  for  staff  members  to  obtain  additionaltraining,  rather  than  tfi 
the  evenings  and  the  weekends. 
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Although  the  need  is  expected  to  continue  and  increase  when  we  re- 
ceive our  final  court  order,  we  will  not  be  able  to  provide  this  effort 
without  further  assistance. 

Second,  the  effect  of  changes  with  such  great  social  impact  on  school- 
community  relations  is  very  detrimental.  We  are  finding  that  there  is 
yet  not  enough  sustained  emphasis  on  solid  school-community  racial 
relations. 

Since  efforts  to  overcomo  this  problem  have  been  left  largely  to  t he 
school  system,  additional  personnel  must  be  made  available  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

During  the  past  year  in  Dade  County,  three  additional  administra- 
tive positions  were  staffed  in  subdistrict  offices  and  15  in  secondary 
schools  to  handle  community  relations  problems  growing  out  of 
desegregation. 

As  the  number  of  schools  affected  by  desegregation  increases  the 
need  for  this  service  will  grow.  Also,  24  teachers  were  selected  and  re- 
leased from  regular  classroom  assignments  to  work  directly  with  other 
classroom  teachers  transferred  in  midyear. 

Another  effort  has  involved  the  support,  of  a nine-member  human 
relations  team  whose  staff  members  assist,  schools  and  districts  in  de- 
veloping and  implementing  school  human  relations  programs. 

From  within  our  total  budget  about  $1.5  million  expended  by  Dade 
County  over  the  lost  6 months  to  support  desegregation,  only  $114,920 
has  been  made  available  to  us  by  the  Federal  Government ; $75,600  of 
this  Federal  support  came  from  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act,  $6,000 
from  the  Florida  Desegregation  Center  which  is  federally  funded  by 
the  same  act,  and  $33,320  from  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
titles  III  and  V-A. 

Third,  although  Dade  County  does  not  contemplate  the  transporta- 
tion of  students  to  achieve  racial  balance,  additional  transportation 
costs  are  inherent  in  the  restructuring  of  school  boundaries  for  de- 
segregation. 

The  1970-71  budget  for  our  school  system  will  include  the  necessary 
funds  for  40  new  buses  and  dBvers,  plus  expenditures  required  for 
gasoline,  oil,  and  maintenance  services.  This  cost  will  represent  an 
additional  expenditure  of  approximately  $670,000.  A major  portion  of 
this  cost  is  the  direct  results  of  restructuring  boundary  lines  and  elim- 
inating optional ' attendance  zones  to  comply  with  the  interim  de- 
segregation plan. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  costs  include  no  provision  for  cross-bus- 
ing, nor  is  this  included  in  the  school  board’s  plan  for  final  student 
desegregation. 

If  the  final  order  of  the  Federal  district  court  alters  the  plan  of 
the  Dade  School  Board  to  any  significant  degree,  the  cost  for  trans- 
portation would  increase  in  proportion  to  that  change. 

Fourth,  an  area  which  I believe  is  often  overlooked  in  the  impact 
of  desegregation  is  that  the  disruption  of  schools  arising  largely  from 
changes  in  desegregation  requires  that  next  year  we  budget  almost 
$1,200,000  to  provide  security  services  in  our  schools.  In  September 
1969  the  budget  for  security  in  Dade  County  was  about  $350,000.  In 
January  1970  this  had  to  be  increased  to  over  $460,000  and  in  Mav 
this  budget  was  again  increased  to  over  $594,000,  For  1970-71  this 
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will  bo  increased  to  about  $1,200,000,  How  long  this  requirement  will 
exist  wo  do  not  know.  Wo  do  know,  however,  that  even  with  these 
security  measures  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  an  orderly  learning  climate. 

Tensions  which  develop  in  the  community  are  usually  directly 
reflected  within  the  school,  and  a school  system  has  no  alternative  but 
to  provide  protection  for  teaching  staff,  administrative  staff,  other 
persons  in  the  school  system,  and  school  property. 

As  an  added  note,  it  should  be  jpointed  out  that  many  costs  are  dif- 
ficult. to  compute.  The  demands  or  desegregation  planning  on  the  time 
of  administrative  personnel  employed  primarily  to  educate  children 
and  youth  are  tremendous. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  responsibilities,  administrators  must 
hold  public  hearings  on  desegregation  plans,  prepare  information 
for  parents,  revise  policies  and  regulations,  reschedule  schools,  re- 
assign staffs,  prepare  for  and  appear  in  court  hearings,  and  work  for 
solutions  of  problems  arising  from  social  confrontation. 

Tho  cost  for  these  services  is  considerable.  For  example,  the  school 
system  has  found  it  necessary  to  employ  administrative  assistance  to 
help  in  such  administrative  planning. 

Despite  much  talk  about  “Federal  exports”  in  desegregation  plan- 
ning, our  own  staff,  experienced  in  operating  our  schools  and  knowl- 
edgeable about  social  conditions  in  our  county,  know  best  how  to  ac- 
complish desegregation.  They  need  the  time  and  administrative  as- 
sistance to  do  so. 

Finally,  even  with  the  vital  importance  of  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative and  legal  activities,  it  is  in  the  classroom  where  integration 
succeeds  or  fails. 

Ill  analyzing  requirements  at  the  classroom  level,  wo  are  asking, 
“What  is  needed  to  help  the  individual  classroom  teacher  day  by 
day?” 

It  is  here  that  additional  resources  for  innovative  efforts  and  pro- 
grams will  be  required  to  raise  educational  achievement  for  a diverse 
population.  It  is  here  that  staff  members  skilled  ill  solving  the  person- 
al problems  of  students  which  arise  from  deprivation  must  work. 
It  is  here  that  paraprofessionals  must  be  employed  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  building  the  crosswalks  between  the  home  and  the  school. 
It  is  here  where  special  programs,  facilities,  and  materials  must  be 
provided. 

In  a school  system  such  as  Dade  County,  already  hard  pressed  to 
provide  basic  services  for  an  additional  8,000  students  each  year,  it  is 
impossible  to  develop  the  needed  educational  services,  provide  the  ad- 
ditional professional  staff,  and  employ  teachers  and  community  aides 
to  accomplish  effective  integration  without  additional  financial  as- 
sistance. 

I represent  a school  system  which  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  be- 
cause it  was  able  and  is  able  to  assimilate  and  educate  thousands  of 
immigrant  children  whoso  parents  fled  the  tyranny  of  communism. 

This  could  never  have  been  accomplished  without  the  strong  finan- 
cial support,  of  the  Congress.  It  is  oiir  considered  judgment  that  the 
task  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  has  even  greater  significance  for 
the  future  of  this  Nation  and  will  require  an  even  greater  cohtfhitment  . 
from  botli  tho  Congress  and  the  school  system. 
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My  remarks  today  were  addressed  to  the  requirements  of  one  school 
system. 

However,  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  task  of  desegregation 
will  vary  greatly  among  the  school  districts  of  this  country. 

Even  in  the  Dade  County  system,  the  purposes  for  which  funds 
will  l>e  needed  may  change*  from  time  to  time.  We  would  urgently 
recommend  that  any  legislation  establishing  a partnership  to  eradi- 
cate the  vestiges  of  racial  discrimination  provide  for  broad  local  dis- 
cretion in  the  use  of  funds  at  the  local  level. 

To  be  most  effective,  Federal  funds  must  not  be  tied  down  to  un- 
realistic restrictions,  whether  imposed  at  the  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative levels. 

Wo  believe  that  the  discretionary  provisions  in  the  bill  which  per- 
mit one-third  of  the  funds  to  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  directly 
is  too  broad,  and  perhaps  should  be  allocated  to  the  school  systems 
which  have  been  impacted,  perhaps  on  some  formula  basis  to*  lie  es- 
tablished by  criteria  yet  to  be  established. 

Also,  and  of  vital  importance,  if  these  funds  are  to  have  a major 
impact  in  the  1970-71  school  year,  they  need  to  be  made  available 
immediately. 

Any  further  delay  means  that  the  funds  will  not  be  usable  to  their 
full  effectiveness.  As  a matter  of  fact,  such  funding  is  already  ex- 
tremely late. 

In  summary  we  support  and  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
legislation  under  discussion  here  today. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  P0OIN8K1.  Mr.  ICleiman,  do  you  want  to  add  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Fascell.  May  we  hear  from  Mr.  Braddock,  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Bjuddock.  Of  course,  I am  not  the  expert,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Dr.  Britton  and  Dr.  Kleimah  are,  because  they  are  directly  involved 
in  it : I am  an  elected  official; 

Wo  are  in  the  throes  of  desegregation,  not  only  in  Dade  County 
but  all  over  the  country.  I think  it  goes  without  saying  that  as  Dr. 
Britton  pointed  out,  if  wo  are  to  survive  as  a country  or  as  a school 
system,  we  arc  going  to  have  to  lick  the  battle  of  desegregation,  re- 
gardless of  where  it  is  located  or  what  type  of  desegregation  it  is. 

We  have  problems.  We  are  aware  of  the  problems  at  our  level.  We 
have  a school  board  that  is  a moderate  school  board,  trying  to  solve 
these  problems,  but  some  of  them  are  so  great  that  we  cannot  solve 
them  with  local  funds. 

This  is  a massive  thing.  We  are  trying  to  change  attitudes  that 
have  been  building  Up  for  200  or  300  years,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
change  them  overnight  Unless  we  have  some  help. 

I think  the  initial  step,  though,  has  to  come  from  us.  We  have  to 
offer  the  leadership.  We  have  to  be  willing  to  step  out  and  say  that 
this  is  what  has  to  be  done,  and  that  we  will  support  the  decisions 
of  the  court  or  decisions  of  Congress,  and  all  types  of  statutes  and 
laws. 

So  that  is  our  responsibility,  But  once  we  take  that  responsibility, 
we  have  to  have  some  financial  help,  because  these  problems  are  monu- 
mental. 
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In  nil  areas,  we  have  people  whose  views  have  never  been  challenged 
along  these  lines  before,  and  they  are  recalcitrant.  They  don’t  under- 
st atm  the  changes  that  are  being  Drought  about,  whether  it  bo  by  court 
decision  or  by  statute,  or  even  by  board  policy. 

So  speaking  as  an  elected  person,  who  I feel  has  to  give  the  neces- 
sary leadership,  wo  arc  in  the  throes  of  this,  and  we  need  help  and 
we  strongly  ask  the  Congress  to  recognize  that  this  is  a nationwide 
problem. 

It  is  not  just  a problem  of  Dade  County  or  Florida.  It  is  a nation- 
wide problem  of  desegregation  and  as  Congressman  Fascell  said,  and 
I concur  100  percent  in  this,  that  the  whole  goal  of  this  is  and  should  be 
quality  education  for  every  youngster  ana  if  that  is  the  goal  it  is  the 
goal  everywhere. 

If  that  is  the  goal,  and  I hope  it  is,  then  we  will  use  whatever 
means  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  goal.  We  will  not  put  restric- 
tions on  the  means.  We  have  to  always  keep  in  mind  that  an  education 
is  a goal,  and  that  the  salvation  of  this  country  is  through  education, 
and  that  there  has  to  be  some  kind  of  a partnership  among  the  local 
people,  State  people  and  the  Federal  Government  ana 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Pocinski.  Dr.  Kleiman  ? 

Dr.  Kleiman.  I would  like  to  reiterate  some  of  the  things  the  gentle- 
won  have  said.  The  necessity  for  speed  is  quite  important. 

I know  the  difficulties  or  putting  together  a difficult  piece  of  legis- 
lation, such  as  this,  but  speed  is  of  the  utmost.  I think  the  point  that 
Dr.  Britton  made  about  the  allowance  to  bo  used  for  broad  purposes 
and  with  as  little  restriction  os  possible  so  that  we  can  meet  local  prob- 
lems is  extremely  important,  and  again  I would  like  to  reiterate  and 
stress  the  better  education  for  students. 

That  I think  is  extremely  important.  I think  that  is  about  all  I have 
to  say  now. 

Mr.  PtrciNSKi,  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

I was  wondering  Dr.  Britton,  what  your  reaction  is  to  a proposed 
guideline  as  suggested  by  the  Office  for  Education  for  the  $160 
million  that  is  trying  to  work  its  way  through  the  Congress  on 
construction. 

The  guideline  provides  that  equipment  and  minor  remodeling,  pro- 
curement  and  relocation  of  temporary  classrooms,  trailers,  mobile 
facilities,  procurement  and  relocation  of  equipment  in  classrooms,  in- 
cluding furniture  and  replacement  of  obsolete  items,  minor  building 
renovations  and  remodeling  for  the  general  upgrading  of  the  facility. 

With  this  limitation  on  construction,  wottla  this  create  any  prob- 
lems for  a school  district  like  yours  ? 

-Dr.  Britton.  That  is  the  first  I have  heard  it  read  in  that  detail. 
We  do  need  funds  for  this  area.  Do  I understand  that  it  will  be  limited 
just  to  that? 

Mr,  Pocinski.  There  is  no  language  in  the  bill.  What  I am  reeding 
from  is  proposed  guidelines,  and  the  guidelines  provide  only  ihifidr 
building  renovations  and  remodeling  for  general  upgrading  of  a 
facility. 

Now  I have  noticed  in  our  discussions  here  that  some  of  the  urgent 
heeds  are  rather  in  major  proportions  in  terms  of  providing  facilities 
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for  young  people  to  carry  on  their  education,  and  I am  wondering 
what  effect  would  this  language  limiting  the  Federal  programs  to  only 
minor  building  renovations 

Mr.  Quib.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

I think  you  are  giving  a wrong  impression  when  you  say  they  are 
limiting  it  only  to  that.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  they  can’t  have 
general  construction. 

Funds  can  be  used  for  a variety  of  activities. 

Dr.  Britton.  Within  that  framework,  when  you  talk  of  $lf»0  million 
being  available  nationwide,  by  the  time  you  have  that  trickle  down,  I 
think  Dado  County  would  get  $1  million  or  $1.2  million  at  the  most. 

What  we  may  need  to  do  is  the  relocation  or  the  purchase  of  some 
portable  units.  The  provision  of  additional  classes  for  special  kinds 
of  efforts,  reduced  class  size,  special  talent  development  activities, 
might  bo  considered. 

If  we  could  get  construction  funds,  if  there  was  ever  enough 
money — I know  one  of  the  first  things  I would  like  to  consider  would 
be  to  go  into  some  of  the  schools  and  add  what  we  call  comprehensive 
school  facilities.  This  is  where  we  have  the  academic  classes,  but  where 
we  put  in  vocational  classes,  both  at  the  junior  high  and  .senior  high 
level. 

But  to. react  to  your  question  specifically,  if  we  are  not  restricted 
only  to  minor  renovations  but  could  use  them  locally  at  our  discretion, 
I think  this  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  you  are  suggesting  would  take  a considerable 
amount  of  money,  and  it  would  almost  have  to  be  a separate  type  of 
operation.  Building,  as  I understand  it,  is  a secondary  aspect. 

General  construction,  I would  agree,  is  important,* but  it  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  a different  project. 

Dr.  Britton.  If  because  of  the  court  order  you  have  to  shift  a bound- 
ary line  and  it  increases  the  number  of  pupils  in  a school,  you  have  to 
have  portable  units. 

Mr.  PtrciNSKi.  The  point  I want  to  make,  and  I want  to  get  your 
impression  on  this,  I am  well  aware  that  whatever  we  do  is  never 
enough. 

But  you  told  us  about  $10  million  that  you  received  from  various 
State  and  local  programs  in  anticipation  of  the  problems  that  you 
were  confronted  with  in  the  desegregation  process,  and  only  $960,000 
of  that  actually  went  to  the  things  that  are  needed,  and  the  rest  spent 
along  the  way  on  other  programs. 

My  question  to  you  is  whether  or  not  this  legislation  would  not 
be  more  effective  if  it  gave  you,  as  the  local  school  administrator, 
greater  flexibility? 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  you  can  get  more  action  if  you  were  to 
take  the  $1.8  million,  or  whatever  you  are  going  to  get,  and  poured 
it  into  a new  building  than  you  would  if  you  tried  to  spend  it  on  a 
lot  of  other  things  which  are  permitted  under  this  act. 

The  guidelines  provide  temporary  teachers,  teacher  aids,  special 
guidance  counselors,  monitors,  clerical  staff,  in  student  services,  re- 
medial programs.  diagnostic  evaluations  and  testing,  work  study  pro- 
grams, health  and  nutrition  services,  and  so  on. 
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But  then  it  seems  to  me  that  a local  school  board  ought  to  bo  given 
the  widest  discretion  in  deciding  how  these  limited  funds  are  going 
to  bo  spent. 

What  has  happened  in  ESEA,  we  have  zeroed  in  so  tightly  on 
guidelines  and  limitations  (hat  in  many  instances  money  is  being  spent 
on  programs  that  school  administrators  say,  “We  wish  wo  did  not  have 
to  do  that.  Wo  could  spend  the  money  more  wisely  in  a different  way.” 

Dr.  Britton.  I will  have  to  agree  with  that.  I need  to  make  one 
correction.  The  impression  I may  have  given  on  the  educational  im- 
provement funds  in  Florida  were  not  specifically  for  desegration, 

I used  the  example  of  the  State’s  cfTort  to  give  local  school  districts 
money  for  innovative  programs.  Our  local  restrictions  are  such  that 
we  have  to  use  those  funds  to  cover  such  things  ns  millnge  rollback, 
and  teacher  retirement,  leaving  little  money  for  the  broad  aspect. 

Dr,  Ki.kiman.  My  role  in  the  county  is  getting  the  Federal  grants 
ready  for  submission  and  I would  like  to  say  that  I would  hope  the 


the  local  school  system  to  meet  its  own  problems,  because  it  could 
very  likely  be  that  in  terms  of  the  moneys  provided,  whatever  they 
are,  it  could  very  likely  be  that  an  area — a junior  high  school,  a 
comprehensive  vocational  program  might  be  needed,  and  it  could  very 
likely  be,  as  Dr.  Britton  has  mentioned,  that  the  millage  has  been 
turned  down  by  our  local  community. 

We  don’t  have  building  funds.  It  could  be  that  that  would  be  of 
great  assistance  in  terms  of  integrating  student  bodies. 

So  I would  like  to  make  the  argument  that  there  be  the  greatest 
latitude,  and  not  restrictions,  in  the  use  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Pocinski.  One  thing  we  may  have  to  do  here,  and  I am  not  sure 
how  we  will  do  it,  is  the  problem  of  local  commtitiities  deciding  not 
to  help  themselves  and  then  looking  at  the  Federal  Government  for 
assistance. 


We  had  testimony  last  week.  A school  board  from  Louisiana  ap- 
peared, where  it  was  testified  that  they  could  raise  ah  additional  $11 
million  to  take  care  of  the  improvements  that  these  schools  so  ur- 
gently need,  without  increasing  the  millage  but  the  voters  down  there 
decided  against  that,  and  so  they  are  looking  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  their  help,  and  it  seems  rather  difficult  and  incongruous  to  me 
to  expect  the  people  of  Chicago,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  go  into  a district  and  provide  Federal  aid  to  a 
community  that  does  net  want  to  help  itself,' 

I can  appreciate  a community  that  lias  reached  the  limits  of  its 
bonding  capacity.  Many  school  districts  are  in  that  position. 

But  what  is  your  thinking  en  that  ? 

I think  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  to  sell  this  bill  if  there  is  not 
some  sort  of  a means  test  or  a needs  test-  or  some  sort  of  a local  effort 
test  or  something  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Braddock.  CoUld  I respond  to  that,  sir? 

You  are  absolutely  right. 

Wo  always  run  into  a question  of  when  has  the  local  community 
reached  that  limit?  I expect  even  among  our  7 board  members  we 
could  dispute  that  question. 

We  are  taxing  the  legal  limit.  There  are  Other  counties  which  are 
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not  doing  this,  I expect,  but  we  ait*  at  the  legal  limit.  Our  voters,  as 
far  ns  operating  money  is  concerned,  are  taxing  t hemselves  at  the  legal 
limit,  so  we,  there,  are  pretty  high. 

Now  how  much  higher  tThoy  could  go—lxrause  the  law  does  }x*rmit 
us  to  be  higher  for  capital  iniprovements—but  how  much  higher  they 
would  go,  because  we  have  a community  of  elderly  i»eople,  and  some 
of  them  reacted  to  the  vote  last  week  liecnuse  they  are  on  fixed  incomes 
and  they  are  not  part  of  the  rise  in  salaries  or  anything  else. 

I think  the  question  is  when  do  we  reach  that  point,  hut.  we  are., 
at  the  legal  limit.  And  we  are  taxing  ourselves  from  this  point  of  view  .' 

T think  the  second  thing  that  is  involved  in  the  matter  of  desegrega- 
tion is  this,  there  arc  a lot  of  people  in  my  area  who  are  voting  agaiwst 
these  issues  not  beeauso  they  want  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
it,  they  don’t  want  anybody  to  pay  it  when  it  conies  to  desegregation. 

They  don’t  want  it,  anil  yet  the  Federal  Government  is  saying, 
rightfully  so,  that  we  must  desegregate.  But  we  have  to  recognize  that 
a Tot  of  people  don’t  want  us  or  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  for 
if. 

* Mr.  Pucinski.  But  the  big  need  as  I see  it  for  many  of  these  im- 
provements is  in  the  schools  that  previously  had  been  all  black  and  are 
now*  becoming  integrated. 

So  that-  attitude  reallv  to  a great  extent  denies  assistance  to  their  own 
children. 

Ml*.  Braddock.  I am  not  agreeing  with  it.  1 am  totally  opposed  to  the 
attitude. 

Mr.  F ascell.  May  I comment  on  that  ? 

I think  the  chairman  of  our  local  board  is  right  about  the  attitude  of 
the  people  on  voting  money  to  carry  out  desegregation  that  is  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Government.  1 think  the  issue  that  has  to  Ik* 
resolved  by  the  Congress  is  whether,  in  recognizing  that  fact  you  are 
going  to  be  punitive  to  the  children. 

You  are  either  for  quality  education  or  you  are  not.  This  subcom- 
mittee had  led  the  way  in  the  Congress  with  respect  to  maintaining 
every  possible  assistance  for  the  quality  of  education  for  all  children. 

That  is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Til  carrying  out  the  orders  there- 
fore, and  it  is  going  to  hit  everybody  sooner  or  later,  so  soon  as  ive  get 
a decision  on  the  Los  Angeles  case  with  regal’d  to  do  facto  segregation. 

In  Dade  County  we  don’t  have  do  jure  segregation.  But  when  estab- 
lished housing  patterns  become  a factor  in  the  law  of  the  problem  it  is 
going  to  be  a national  problem,  if  it  is  not  already. 

So  you  can  rationalize  the  need  for  this  money  any  way  you  want  to 
by  means  of  criteria,  but  what  we  are  really  talking  about  is  putting 
a lot  of  money  into  the  school  system  to  overcome  massive  relocations 
of  pupils  which  is  disrupting  the  quality  of  their  education.  Does  the 
Federal  Government  have  a responsibility  to  meet  that  problem? 

I think  the  answer  to  that  is  obviously  yes.  We  have  already  partially 
done  so.  We  have  demonstrated  it  time*  and  time  again.  Now  the  prob- 
lem is  getting  bigger*  the  disruptions  are  faster  and  it  is  covering  the 
whole  country. 

It  is  not  limited  to  the  South,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
I don’t  think*  in  other  words,  that  we  here  in  Congress  can  take 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a local  board  does  not  want  to  provide  the 
funds  for  this  quality  education  of  their  students. 
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Because  ns  tho  chairman  pointed  out,  they  would  just  ns  soon  close 
down  the  public  schools  ana  go  to  private  schools.  There  is  no  telling 
how  far  some  |>eople  might  go  in  their  opj>osition  to  the  Federal  law, 

Mr.  PticiNSKi.  You  said  that  you  don’t  think  we  ought  to  stay  with 
that  two-thirds,  one-third,  plan,  and  give  the  Secretary  one-tliird  of 
the  funds  hem  for  distribution  in  his  own  way. 

Am  you  suggesting  that  wo  ought  to  take  the  full  amount  and 
sot  up  a regular  allocation  formula  by  States,  and  then  the  States 
distribute  this  to  the  qualified  districts,  so  that  districts  could  make 
n/sflSf?P,ttn8  lft^1Gr  ^ian  su^jc°i to  the  whims  and  caprices  of 

Dr.  Britton*.  You  threw  in  one  twist  them  that  I would  have  to 
back  out  of.  I will  go  with  the  funds  being  directly  from  tho  Federal 
lovol  to  the  school  district  on  a needs  basis. 

I don’t  see  that  the  State  has  to  be  involved  as  a distribution  point 
or  having  anv  influence  on  the  approval  of  any  such  plans. 

I believe  the  State  has  a place  working  with  local  school  systems 
in  the  development  of  such  plans,  giving  advice,  but  I don’t  believe  they 
necessarily  need  to  be  involved  as  the  distribution  point. 

Mr.  Pucin8ki.  Dr.  Britton,  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  about  the 
present  formula,  and  I would  like  to  get  your  comment  on  this.  This 
present  formula  is  based  on  taking  account  in  the  State  of  minority 
students,  and  counting  them  again  if  they  are  under  court  order  or  with 
a HEW  approved  plan,  and  then  projecting  that  number  against 
the  total  two-thirds  of  whatever  funds  are  appropriated  by  this  bill 
to  ascertain  a State’s  quota. 

Once  the  quota  has  been  ascertained  the  Secretary  then  decides 
which  of  the  school  districts  within  that  State  are  going  to  get  how 
much  money  out  of  that  State  quota. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me,  or  at  least  puzzles  me  is  that  at  least 
conceivably  all  of  the  children  in  your  school  district  could  be  counted 
and  perhaps  even  twice,  because  they  are  under  the  court  order. 

But  conceivably  you  might  not  get  a penny  of  the  State’s  funds. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  formula  ought  to  provide  that  if  you  are  going 
to  count  children  to  ascertain  a State  formula  or  a State  allocation, 
you  ought  to  have  some  assurance  that  those  children  are  going  to 
share  in  this  program. 

Now  what  is  your  answer  to  that? 

Dr.  Britton.  In  general  I would  say  agree  with  the  way  in  which 
you  present  that.  If  you  have  been  able  to  count  the  youngsters,  and 
set  up  your  needs,  and  you  need  those  funds  for  those  youngsters,  you 
should  get  those  funds  directly. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  It  seems  to  me  what  you  ought  to  do  as  a school 
superintendent  is  to  be  able  to  look  down  range  and  say  if  that  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  2 years  or  3 years,  assuming  that  there  is  full 
funding,  this  is  how  much  we  are  going  to  get  in  1971  and  1972  and 
1978,  and  if  there  is  70  percent  of  funding  this  is  how  much  we  are 
goingtoget. 

You  could  then  make  some  intelligent  plans.  It  seems  to  me  the 
present  formula  gives  the  Secretary  $1  billion  to  play  with,  bttt  no- 
body in  tliis  country  from  day  to  day  knows  how  much  of  that  he  is 
goingtoget. 
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The  best  you  can  do  is  ncertnin  how  much  of  that  billion  dollars 
your  State  is  going  to  be  entitled  to.  That  is  about  the  best  you  can 
do,  but  you  can"t  do  any  further  than  that. 

I don’t  think  that  this  makes  for  good  planning  in  terms  of  the 
people  at  the  Hustings,  at  the  administrative  level  that  you  are. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that,  gentlemen  ? 

Dr.  Kleiman.  No,  except  I think  the  experience  of  ESEA  title  I 
bears  out  what  y oU  are  saying. 

You  gentlemen  in  Congress  made  available  forward  funding,  and 
in  terms  of  planning  one  must  make  plans  where  you  are  going  to  go. 

You  “rev”  people  up  in  terms  of  the  getting  plans,  and  then  there 
is  a decision  made  somewhere  else  whether  you  are  going  to  get  the 
moneys  or  not. 

I don’t  see  how  you  can  conceivably  do  rational  planning  this  way. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell*  Thank  you,  M r.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Britton,  before  I got  here  you  discussed  the  problems  that 
you  have  with  Cubans  in  your  school  system. 

Are  these  funds  needed  to  solve  any  problem  there  relating  to 
desegregation? 

Dr.  Britton.  Not  anywhere  to  the  extent  of  the  problems  wo  are 
having  in  relocating  tlie  black  youngsters.  We  have  made  consider- 
able efforts  already  to  aid  Cuban  students. 

* Mr.  Bell.  Could  some  of  the  concepts  employed  in  the  Cuban  aid 
program  be  applied  to  Mexican-Amencan  problems  in  Los  Angeles? 

Dr.  Britton.  From  what  I understand,  yes,  and  we  get  contacts 
from  people  all  over  the  country  as  to  what  kinds  of  programs  we 
were  offering  in  Dade  County.  Literally  hundreds  of  people  come 
yearly  to  learn  about  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  noted  that  money  under  this  bill  would  go  directly 
to  the  school  districts  rather  than  through  the  States.  Tinder  the 
ESEA  program  a lot  of  money  is  funnelcd  through  the  States;  you 
would  rather  see  it  funheled  directly,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Britton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bell.  Is  your  State  unique  in  appearing  to  be  a poor  fund- 
ing  mechanism ; is  its  Organization  different?  What  is  the  reason 
behind  your  complaint? 

Dr.  Kleiman.  Congressman  Bell,  I think  a point  that  I would  like 
to  bring  out  vis-a-vis  the  State,  about  funding  through  the  State, 
ESEA  title  I goes  through  the  State  to  the  local  program.  We  found 
this  to  be  a workable  arrangement.  The  point  being  made  here  is  that 
if  moneys  go  through  the  State,  money  would  have  to  be  provided  for 
people  at  the  State  level. 

This  is  the  point  I would  like  to  make.  I don’t  see  anywhere  in 
here  that  the  State  staffs  would  be  added  to  help  us  in  terms  of  the 

S landing.  We  met  with  the  State  people  last  week  in  Tallahassee  to 
iscussthis. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  would  prefer  not  to  have  the  States  involved,  is 
that  right? 

Dr.  Kleiman.  No,  I would  not  say  that  personally,  but  I would 
say  that  if  the  State  were  involved.  I woUld  like  the  State  involved 
in  terms  of  being  able  to  provide  help— what  I don’t  want  is  the  kind 
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of  a thing  where  the  State  serves  a functionary  role  in  passing  the 
money  on.  I don’t  think  we  need  another  level  of  bureaucracy.  That 
is  essentially  what  I am  saying. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  have  a regular  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
State  organizat  ion  who  directs  the  local  school  districts  in  general  ? 

Dr.  IClkiman.  Wo  have  a commissioner  of  education. 

Mr.  Fascell.  He  does  not  run  the  local  school  district. 

Dr,  Britton.  Florida  is  a county  school  district  system. 

Mr.  Bell.  Your  counties  are  fairly  independent? 

Dr.  IClkiman.  Within  the  State  guidelines. 

Mr.  Bell.  But  basically  the  State  docs  not  direct  county  opera- 
tions. * 

Dr.  Britton.  No.  The  local  school  board  has  great  authority. 

Mr.  Quie.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  ? 

^ Under  title  I of  ESEA  all  projects  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
State.  Are  you  saying  that  you  would  prefer  this  program  to  work 
that  way  so  you  get  an  entitlement  for  yottr  State  and  the  project 
would  be  approved  in  Florida  rather  than  hero,  or  are  you  saying 
that  you  don't  like  the  way  USE  A is  operating,  that  you*  would  like 
an  entitlement  to  yottr  school,  but  you  would  like  somebody  in  Wash- 
ington to  approvoit  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I understood  that  you  would  prefer  someone  in  Wash- 
ington to  approve  it? 

Mr.  Braddock.  May  I respond  to  this  ? 

I think  that  what  a lot  of  us  feel,  and  on  this  I would  speak  for 
a number  of  board  members  in  large  cities,  that  so  often  you  find 
that  the  expertise  of  the  staff  of  a large  school  system  is  equal  to  or 
superior  to  that  of  a State  department. 

I suspect  I will  get  “flak’*  on  that,  but  we  members  feel  that.  That 
is  a bottleneck  of  a deteriorating  nature.  They  are  far  superior  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education . 

Mr.  Braddook.  So  why  have  to  go  through  two  inferior  bottle- 
necks? 

Mr.  Quie.  I gather  you  want  it  to  be  the  most,  inferior. 

Mr.  Braddock.  Most,  large  school  systems,  by  the  nature  of  their 
size,  can  attract  and  retain  the  best  help  that  is  available  in  these 
areas,  and  if  we  have  to  go  through  a State  department,  it  is  another 
bottleneck  of  time  ns  well  as  people  who  arc  not  necessarily  oriented 
to  the  problems  of  the  Urban  areas.  They  may  bo  somewhat  oriented, 
but  not  necessarily  so  to  the  extent  that  the  people  in  Urban  areas 
are,  and  they  may  not  understand  the  problems. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  are  applying  the  principle,  even  though  the  law 
works  the  other  way,  to  both  cases  ? 

Mr.  Braddock.  That  is  right.  We  have  had  experience  with  ESEA 
and  I am  speaking  through  experience. 

Mr.  Quie.  Would  you  sooner  go  to  Atlanta,  the  regional  office?  Are 
they  pretty  good  down  in  Atlanta? 

Do  they  understand  your  situation  better  than  the  local  office? 

Mr.  Braddock,  Most  anybody  would, 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  QUie,? 

Air.  Quie.  Let’s  suppose  that  you  prefer  entitlement  rather  than 
giving  discretion  to  the  Secretary.  WhUt  if  you  could  make  a case  for 
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the  Dado  County  schools  where  you  could,  say,  get  $1.2  million  under 
entitlement,  and 'divide  this  up  among  all  the  places  around  the  coun- 
try so  that  there  would  be  so  much  per  colored  child,  and  you  would 
then  only  get  $600,000. 

Would  you  still  prefer  that? 

Mr.  Fasceix.  May  I throw  in  a layman's  viewpoint  on  that?  The 
assumption  on  entitlement  is  that  all  the  districts  arc  in  the  same  hot 
water  and  all  States  arc  in  the  same  hot  water. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  have  an  entitlement, 

Mr.  FasceIx.  That  is  inherent  in  the  question.  1 don’t  think  all 
school  districts  have  the  same  problem  in  providing  quality  education 
to  their  students. 

Mr.  Quie.  I agree  with  that.  That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  a one- 
shot  deal  or  a two-shot  deal,  you  are  assuming  that  some  school  dis- 
tricts have  morn  problems  than  others,  and,  therefore  you  have  to 
give  them  more  money.  But  here  we  have  a suggestion  of  an  entitle- 
ment, and  that  means  everybody  gets  the  same  amount  as  they  do 
in  ESRA  or  impacted  aid. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Would  you  yield  there? 

Mr,  Quie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Two  assumptions  you  make  and  I know  you  better, 
and  I know  your  judgment  better : You  don’t,  think  this  bill  is  only  a 
two-year  bill,  because  you  don’t  kill  Santa  Claus,  and  just  as  we  can’t 
do  anything  with  impact  after  15  years  or  20  years,  once  this  bill 
passes  then  it  is  forever. 

Secondly,  there  are  a great  many  school  districts  in  this  country 
now’,  undergoing  the  integration  voluntarily — Berkeley,  Calif.;  Evan- 
ston, 111,  ; White  Plains,  N.Y. 

So,  selfishly  one  could  say  yes,  let’s  go  in  on  an  application  basis  and 
we  will  probably  do  very  well.  But  it.  depends  on  how’  the  legislation 
is  draw’ll. 

I have  in  front  of  me  some  plans  W’c  have  been  working  on  in.  our 
school  district,  in  terms  of  this  act.  We  arc  not.  waiting  around.  Our 
needs  are  great,  and  so  we  have  been  planfmig. 

I am  surc,  then,  if  the  $150  million  of  this  ever  becomes  available 
which  as  I understand  it,  w’otild  be  directly  on  grant  application,  we 
wall  be  ready  with  our  plans  quite  quickly,  but  I am  trying  to  conceive 
of  it  in  a broader  frame  wrork. 

Mr.  Quie.  When  yon  say  that  you  would  expect  you  would  get 
about  $1.2  million,  how  much  per  minority,  per  minority  child  would 
this  come  out  to? 

Dr.  Kxeiman.  I did  not  use  that  figure. 

We  saw’  an  article  in  our  local  paper  which  quoted  this  committee, 
and  I have  it  here  somewhere— it  is  the  Miami  News,  I don’t  know 
whether  you  w’ant  to  put  this  in  tile  record  or  not. 

But  it  says  that  if  the  advance  fuhdihir  passes  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  according  to  HEW  plans,  $6.24  mil  lion  would  move  immediate- 
ly to  Florida,  districts.  I don’t  know’  where  they  got  the  figure. 

We  assume  we  just  took  the  size  of  Florida,  et  cetera,  and  we  get 
roughly  20  percent. 

You  can’t  discriminate  against  them. 
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Mr.  Pucinski.  Them  are  numbers  of  communities  around  the  coun- 
try who  am  not  under  a court,  order  or  an  HEW  plan  who  am  doing  it 
themselves,  because  they  felt  there  wa»  a problem. 

I think  our  colleague  from  Florida  is  correct.  Not  every  one  of  the 
20,000  school  districts  in  America  has  a desegregation  problem,  but 
them  am  many  that  do,  and  them  have  been  some  suggestions  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  we  ought  to  have  some  program  that  will  make 
funds  available  to  all  of  them,  whether  they  am  voluntary  or  under 
court,  order,  because  they  all  have  the  same  problems  to  a lesser  or 
greater  degree. 

Mr.  Quie.  I would  like  your  reaction  to  the  proposition  I proposed 
to  you.  Do  you  still  feel  entitlement  is  the  best,  way  of  providing  the 
aid? 

Dr.  Kleiman.  It  depends  on  how  the  legislation  is  drown.  If  one 
were  to  say  that  this  is  going  to  bo  a two  shot  deal,  and  without  being 
chauvinistic  in  terms  or  our  school  system  we  have  been  successful  in 
applying  for  and  receiving  grants. 

We  am  probably  as  successful  as  a lot  of  other  school  systems. 

I think  the  problem  is  a wider  one  than  this.  I think  one  has  to  look 
past  Dade  County ? and  I think — well,  as  Congressman  Pucinski  said, 
not  every  school  district  may  be  affected  by  this,  but  who  knows,  you 
may  have  a broader  problem  than  you  can  see. 

Mr.  Fascell.  HEW  has  the  list  now  and  they  have  not  published 
it. 


Mr.  Pucinski,  We  have  it,  too,  but  I would  not  put  too  much 
credence  in  that  list,  because  them  are  a number  of  factors  not  in- 
volved there  that  could  change  that  figure  substantially  in  the  alloca- 
tion and  distribution. 

Dr.  BftiTTON.  Even  this  $1.2  million  is  what  I consider  a minimum 
figure,  because  we  have  a greater  proportion  of  black  youth  in  Dade 
County  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  in  Dade  County  got  about  $1.5  million  to  support 
desegregation,  of  which  $33,820  was  from  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Did  you  make  your  application  for  those  NDEA  funds  for  deseg- 
regation and  the  State  gave  you  extra  funds  ? 

Dr.  Kleiman.  No,  this  is  the  State  formula.  This  is  regularly 
funded.  However,  we  were  able  to  use  this  in  terms  of  some  of  our 
films  and  in  preparing  counselors  for  what  is  coming. 

Mr.  Quie.  Was  the  only  money  you  received  specifically  from  the 
Federal  Government  specifically  for  desegregation  was  from  title  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ? 

Dr.  Kleiman.  And  we  have  a present  grant  pending  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Quie.  How  about  your  title  I ESE  A funds  ? 

Why  didn’t  you  use  any  Of  that  money  for  desegregation  ? That 
must  be  the  largest  sum  of  money  in  your  school  district. 

Dr.  Britton.  We  elected  to  place  that  amount  of  money  directly 
on  those  children  within  the  school  system  entitled  to  indepth  service. 

We  have  it  on  the  primary  and  secondary  levels. 

Mr.  Quie.  What  does  title  I in-depth  service  mean  ? 
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Dr.  Britton.  Under  the  provisions  of  title  T,  we  have  been  restricted 
to  identifying  individual  children  and  providing  concentrated  scrv- 
ices  to  them. 

Under  the  original  provisions  of  title  I you  could  identify  a school 
that  fell  into  a certain  category.  Now  we  go  child-by-child, 

• We  have  elected  to  put  the  predominance  of  our  money  into  that 
category,  direct  service  to  children. 

Mr.  Quie.  Are  you  also  saying  in  your  testimony  that  your  needs 
other  than  busing  are  so  great  that  you  won’t  use  any  of  your  money 
for  busing?  That  is  what  I gathered  from  all  the*  things  you  are 
doing  here. 

It  seems  you  would  have  a great  enough  need  for  paraprofessionals 
and  security  for  your  schools  that  you  probably  won’t  use  money  for 
busing.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying  f 

Dr.  Britton.  I don’t  follow  your  question  exactly,  but  we  have 
found  out  because  Of  the  changing  of  boundaries  and  transfer  of 
youngsters  from  one  school  to  another  this  is  bringing  about  a need 
for  greater  transportation  costs,  and  our  plan  as  before  the  court 
right  now  would  cost  us  $670,000  just  for  that,  outside  of  normal 
growth. 

Should  the  court  order  substantially  change  what  we  have  present- 
ed, eliminating  de  facto  schools — we  have  a few  of  those  left.  If  we  are 
going  to  start  cross  busing  in  anv  way  funds  are  going  to  have  to  be 
found  to  pay  for  those  buses,  and  where  that  is  going  to  come  from 
I don’t  know  without  cutting  programs  and  people  and  services. 

Mr.  Quie.  So  in  other  words,  I must,  have  misunderstood  you. 
You  may  use  funds  from  this  act  for  busing  as  well  as  other  activi- 
ties in  the  school? 

Mr.  Fascell.  The  answer  is  yes.  Otherwise  it  is  conceivable  that  in 
attempting  to  comply  with  a court  order  all  transportation  costs 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  local  funds. 

He  would  use  it  for  whatever  purpose  the  act  would  allow,  and  we 
would  hope  it  would  be  the  broadest  possible  purpose  with  the  fewest 
possible  restrictions,  to  meet  all  those  problems  which  he  spelled  out, 
and  the  one  he  is  addressing  himself  to  is  a specific  one. 

Mr.  Quie.  I am  leading  up  to  the  language  in  the  bill  and  the  lan- 
guage in  there  that  the  administration  witnesses  proposed  when  they 
were  uphere. 

The  Federal  Government  can’t  force  busing,  but  you  can  use  the 
money  for  busing  as  a part  of  your  plan.  However,  the  administra- 
tion would  prohibit  you  from  using  the  money  for  busing  if  it  was 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  racial  balance. 

Would  you  have  to  have  other  reasons  for  using  them  for  busing 
as  well? 

Do  you  have  any  preference  on  the  type  of  language? 

Dr.  Britton.  I think  the  way  it  is  presented  in  the  statement  it  is 
relatively  clear. 

Mr.  Quie,  You  want  the  greatest  latitude,  and  if  it  was  solely  for 
achieving  greater  racial  balance,  you  would  want  the  opportunity 
to  do  that? 

Di*.  Britton.  That  is  correct.  ' 
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Mr.  Bhaddock.  May  I add  something, sir? 

I think  my— any  talk  to  oversimplify  it,  which  is  difficult  sometimes, 
to  do~I  think  the  bill  only  needs  to  say  that  we  want  the  leaders, 
elected  and  otherwise,  or  we  want  the  peoplo  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  get  the  best  education  possible  for  every  youngster  with 
no  restrictions  as  long  ns  they  are  more  moral  and  honorable. 

You  could  use  it  for  busing  or  whatever  is  necessary,  but  don’t  close 
doors.  Wo  have  had  too  much  evidence  of  how,  in  certain  circum- 
stances,  youngsters,  would— do  not  get  an  couni  educational  oppor- 
tunity, so  the  local  boards,  as  was  clone  in  Berkeley,  and  you  men- 
tioned Evanston  and  so  forth,  have  done  certain  things. 

I think  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  left  to  the  local  boards  in  their 
wisdom,  and  of  course  thnt  is  challenged  many  times,  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary. 

I would  not  want  to  see  any  bill  passed  that  said  we  could  not  do 
certain  things.  I think  the  question  here — we  know  for  example  that, 
speaking  generally,  that  as  plans  have  been  approved  by  HEW,  that 
busing  per  so  has  decreased  in  the  South  instead  of  increased,  even 
though  the  plans  have  not  required  any  busing. 

Under  our  set  up,  because  we  were  operating  a system  since  1964 
thnt  was  totally  color  blind,  and  it  was  a system  that  had  a number 
of  policies  that  were  designed  initially  to  further  integration,  but 
however,  ns  years  went  by,  they  turned  out  to  be  provisions  that  fur- 
ther segregated,  because  we  had  optional  areas, 

Wo  were  hoping  the  black  youngster  would  option  himself  into  a 
white  school. 

That  is  what  we  were  attempting  to  do.  As  this  turned  out,  it  turned 
Out  the  other  way. 

If  a youngster  went  to  another  school,  he  had  to  supply  his  own 
transportation,  and  that,  took  someone  off  our  buses,  ana  reduced  the 
number  of  buses.  Now  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  doing  that,  in  our 
case,  because  we  have  removed  the  optional  areas,  it  means  that  nbw 
with  the  State  law  that  every  youngster  who  lives  2 miles  or  more 
from  the  school  has  to  be  transported  unless  lie  options  himself  out. 

As  Dr.  Britton  mentioned  in  his  statement,  we,  this  year,  under  a 
plan  we  have  submitted,  and  we  don’t  know  yet  whether  it  will  be  ap- 
proved, but  if  it  is  approved  we  will  have  to  add  more  buses  to  Ortr 
system  this  year,  although  none  of  it  will  be  for  cross-busing  pur- 
poses. 

That  will  be  for  the  kids  beihg  bused  to  their  school  heretofore 
were  supplying  their  own  transportation. 

Mr.  Quie.  Suppose  the  Congress  did  prohibit  any  money  being  used 
for  buses.  Would  you  then  shift  your  local  money  around  and  Use 
more  then  of  the  Federal  funds  for  other  purposes  and  come  out  about 
the  same  mix  anyway  ? 

Assume  yog  would  get  $1.2  million,  and  your  needs  are  much  great- 
er than  that.  Tf  we  write  a prohibition  against  busing  as  some  mem- 
bers are  talking  About,  whether  it  is  your  desire  or  anybody  else’s 
desire,  would  yon  still  come  out  with  about  the  same  mix? 

Mr.  Braddock.  We  still  have  the  same  problem,  so  if  the  court  says 
yon  must  do  some  of  these  things  and  you  have  to  do  it,  it  is  a matter 
Of  spending  money.  Kids  have  to  be  taken  to  school  and  educated  once 
they  get  there 
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I would  certainly  hope  that  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  would  not  Ik* 
that  short  sighted  and  put  that  restriction  on  there,  if  they  want  quality 
education. 

Those  people  who  harbor  those  views,  and  I have  a lot  in  my  area, 
is  like  a youngster  having  cancer  and  you  take  him  to  the  doctor,  and 
sa  v treat  him,  but.  don’t  use  one  way. 

I am  going  to  let  him  die  before  yon  can  use  this  one  method,  and 
those  people  who  harbor  the  views  Hint-  no  cross  busing  can  Ik*  used  per 
se,  are  saying  that  you  can  educate  this  youngster  excel*  this  one  way. 

I would  hope  Congress  would  not  take  that.  view. 

Mr.  Quin,  Some  peoplo  look  at-  busing  the  way  some  people  look  at 
Krebiozen  in  treating  cancer.  In  the  House,  the*  majority  arc  against 
busing. 

The  Senate  majority  would  permit  busing.  The  Senate  has  pre- 
vailed so  far,  and  1 am  on  that  side. 

Mr.  Braddock.  May  I comment  further? 

This  is  a critical  issue  in  the  whole  issue  of  quality  education.  Too 
many  people  are  still  fighting  the  means  instead  of  the  end.  This  whole 
busing  thing  has  got  them  confused. 

As  I have  said  many  times,  heretofore,  you  could  get  elected  to 
anything  being  for  motherhood  and  against,  sin.  Now  if  you  are  against 
cross  busing  you  can  get  elected. 

We  are  all  hung  up  on  this  method  of  a means  instead  of  the  end.  If 
I want  to  go  from  Miami  to  Los  Angeles,  if  I am  in  a hurry  I will  fly, 
and  if  I have  plenty  of  time  I might  drive  or  take  a bus  or  a train. 

But  the  point  is  Los  Angeles  is  my  goal  not  how  I get  there,  If  I 
want  to  get  to  Los  Angeles,  the  means  is  immaterial,  just  depending  on 
time 

But  the  goal  is  Los  A n gelcs. 

The  same  with  quality  education,  that  should  be  the  goal,  not  how  we 
get  there. 

Mr.  Bell.  I want  to  point  out  that  Los  Angeles  is  a worthwhile  goal. 

Mr.  Braddock.  I surmised  earlier  you  were  from  Los  Angeles.  It  is  a 
good  town. 

Mr.  Bell.  Just  one  quick  question.  You  mentioned  in  here  funds  for 
security. 

What  interpretation  and  what  connotation  should  I get  from  that, 
security? 

Mr,  Braddock.  The  safety,  the  staff  and  children  and  property — all 
three. 

Dr.  Britton.  We  have  had  a number  of  disruptions  occur  in  the 
schools.  Our  security  people  are  there  to  assist  the  principal  and  faculty 
to  control  the  situation  and  investigate  the  matters  that  arise. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  have  a problem  Of  blackmailing  attempts  by  students 
against  others.  How  do  you  handle  that  ? 

Dr.  Britton.  Extortion? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  extortion. 

Dr.  Britton.  This  is  one  that  the  principal  and  staff  are  alert  to 
everyday.  Hardly  a week  goes  by  that  we  don’t  get  reports  of  this- 
shakedowns. 

We  try  to  handle  as  many  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  I am 
sure  some  of  them  are  occurring,  but  this  is  a major  problem,  and  we 
are  using  every  means  that  we  nave  in  our  hands,  watching,  observ- 
ing, asking,  interviewing. 
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Mr.  Beix.  Arc  you  successfully  quelling  this? 

Dr.  Britton.  I think  to  a major  degree  \vc  are.  Some  of  the  young- 
ster are  having  confidence  now  in  coping  with  it,  coming  forth  and 
letting  us  know  it  is  happening,  without  fear  of  being  met  elsewhere 
again. 

We  move  very  quickly  on  these  again. 

Mr.  Braddock.  May  I comment  on  that,  sir?  I think,  again  in  this 
area  we  have  problems  hero  that  always  existed  in  our  schools.  Now 
again  I can’t  speak  for  Los  Angeles.  I can  speak  of  Dade  County. 

Those  kinds  of  problems  always  existed.  There  were  some  whites 
extorting  from  some  whites,  but  not  too  much.  There  were  always 
blacks  extorting  from  blacks  to  a greater  degree,  and  in  white  society, 
we  did  not  much  care  because  we  were  not  involved  in  them  when 
the  black  was  being  extorted. 

It  was  only  when  we  introduced  the  element  of  racial  problems 
that  most  whites  became  aware  that  the  problem  ever  existed  and 
that  this  type  of  thing  went  on. 

The  black  children  always  had  this  problem,  but  they  just  assumed 
that  nothing  was  going  to  be  done  about  it,  and  they  handled  it  in 
their  own  way,  if  it  got  handled. 

The  progress  which  brought  on  the  problem  of  integration,  here, 
these  things  now  come  out  in  the  open,  and  wo  know  about  them  for 
the  first  time. 

I expect  some  of  this  is  true  of  Los  Angeles,  too,  that  for  the  first 
time  they  are  becoming  aware  of  these  things. 

Those  are  the  effects,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  the  causes  if  we  want 
to  get  them  solved. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Are  these  security  people  uniformed  ? 

Dr.  Britton.  No,  none  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Pucinski,  Are  they  armed? 

Dr.  Britton.  Not  on  the  campus,  unless  it  is  at  night. 

Mr,  Pucinski.  Does  the  FBI  have  agents  in  your  schools? 

Dr.  Britton.  We  are  in  cooperation  with  the  FBI  on  drugs,  noth- 
ing to  any  extensive  degree. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Do  you  believe  that  if  their  program  were  to  be  ap- 
proved  assuming  all  the  things  we  discussed  here  this  morning,  Dr. 
Britton,  that  you  can  bring  about  better  race  relations  in  the  schools? 

Dr.  Britton.  Yes,  I have  been  encouraged  in  many  of  the  efforts 
we  have  already  supported  ourselves.  It  is  one  of  the  things  you  have 
to  grab  hold  of  and  hang  on,  and  I have  been  very  pleased! 

We  have  had  a great  number  of  problems  at  timee,  very  intensive, 
but  I have  been  impressed  by  the  attitude  of  the  faculty  overall  try- 
mg  to  solve  these  problems,  a great  effort  not  only  on  school  time, 
but  even  on  their  Cwn. 

I know  they  have  held  sessions  of  their  own,  making  requests.  1 
have  very  favorable  and  positive  attitudes  on  where  we  are  going 
tobe  going.  * & 

Mr,  Pucinski.  Do  I understand  all  of  you  to  agree  that  there  should 
be  some  assurance  that  if  your  youngsters  are  going  to  be  counted 
in  the  State  allocation  formula  that  your  youngsters  are  going  to  get 
this  assistance?  / ess 

Mr.  Kleiman.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Braddock.  Absolutely. 
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Mr.  Pucinski.  Wo  pointed  out  in  the  bill  that  the  youngsters  could 
be  counted,  but  it  is  within  the  Secretary’s  discretion  as  to  whether 
they  nro  going  to  get  help  and,  if  so,  how  much. 

You  feel  you  should  get  your  pro  rata  State  allocation  at  least  of. 
the  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Fasoelu.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  that  is  extremely  vital.  How 
that  is  done  is  within  the  judgment  of  the  committee.  But  let  me  cite 
a small  example.  A Federal  criterion  for  Federal  assistance  to  a local 
school  board  was  developed  over  a period  of  time  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  the  Cuban  refugee  children  being  assimilated  into  the 
Dade  County  school  system. 

That  is  a big  problem.  There  are  a lot  of  people.  That  was  worked 
out  by  contract  on  the  agreed-upon  formula  with  direct  funding 
going  to  the  school  board  which  they  could  count,  on  and  which  they 
could  put  into  their  budget. 

If  they  were  not  able  to  do  that,  it  would  be  chaos. 

Mr.  Braddock.  It  would  have  killed  us. 

Mr.  Fasoell.  But  the  fact  that  the  program  is  there,  that  they- 
have  an  agreed-upon  formula,  that  they  have  an  approval,  and  can  1 
count  on  w number  of  dollars  in  the  budget  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world. 

Am  I correct? 

Dr.  Britton.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can  plan.  • 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Ruth? 

Mr.  Rutii.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  One  final  question. 

In  tho  guidelines,  they  spoil  out  more  precisely  language  in  the  bill 
that  calls  for  community  activity.  The  guidelines  or  at  least  the 
proposed  guidelines  for  the  160  million  which  is  now  working  its  way 
around  here,  provide  that  sponsors  of  projects  will  l;>e  expected  to 
demonstrate  that  provisions  have  been  made  for  minority  parents  and 
others  to  participate  in  evaluation  of  the  project  and  it  refers  to 
“others  at  interest.” 

I don’t  know  who  others  at  interest  are,  or  what  “members  of  the 
community”  are.  But  docs  this  sort  of  Federal  requirement  impose 
unnecessary  limitations  on  you  to  manage  your  own  school  system? 

Dr.  Britton.  Overall,  no,  I think  it  is  a very  wise  provision  to  have 
the  views  of  the  local  people  and  have  them  involved. 

It  does  pose  an  administrative  problem  to  identify  people  who  arc 
able  to  speak  for  the  community  as  a whole.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  black  area  but  we  have  always  tried  and  will  continue  to 
involvo  community  people. 

I don’t  think  it  is  an  unrealistic  requirement. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Under  this  directive,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  could  demand  they  be  given  a voice  in  managing  your 
affairs  and  the  Black  Panthers  and  the  SDS. 

The  language  “others  at  interest”  if  they  can  show  that  they 
have  an  interest  in  education  in  the  community,  they  have  to  review 
and  evaluate  their  project. 

Is  this  desirable  tor  a school  district? 

Mr.  Braddock.  I would  say  no. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I appreciate  and  support  in  the  ESEA  amendments 
that  parents  have  to  be  consulted  in  the  evaluation  and  development 
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of  education  in  the  schools.  But  my  concern  is  what  this  brond  lan- 
guage of  “members  of  the  community”  find  “others  at  interest”  means. 

Mr.  Bkaooock.  Sir,  you  may  l>o  aware  that  in  some  of  the  court 
decisions  the  courts  have  ordered  school  boards  to  set  up  biracial  com- 
mittees to  review  some  of  the  interrelated  problems. 

T nm  in  the  process  now  of  appointing  a group  for  our  own  board. 

Mr.  Faboeix.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I comment  on  that  provision?  I 
think  it  is  a horrible  provision,  nl>solntoly  horrible,  to  seek  to  require 
public  community  hearings  with  respect  to  an  application  that 
is  going  to  bo  submitted  by  the  school  board  to  HEW  under  a law 
which  provides  federal  financial  assistance  to  the  school  system. 

If  them  is  a difficulty,  it  exists  because  of  a plan  which  the  school 
board  has  to  get  implemented  as  a result*  of  court  decisions,  or  a volun- 
tary program.  As  to  that  aspect,  I can  see  some  senre  in  trying  to  bring 
in  the  community  and  getting  blacks,  whites  and  other  groups  to 
agree,  i f possible,  on  some  kind  Of  a plan. 

But  with  respect  to  an  application  for  funds  that  the  school  sys- 
tem is  trying  to  get  to  the  school  system,  I can’t  see  any  rationale,  for 
the  imposition  of  community  public  hearings  as  a prorequisite. 

After  all,  this  is  an  elected  school  board ; and  a professional  super- 
intendent, and  if  they  can  run  the  gamut  and  meet  any  criteria  under 
the  proposed  law  to  meet  the  specific  problems  outlined  in  the  testi- 
mony this  morning;  then  I see  absolutely  no  reason  for  having  citizens 
meetings  on  the  subject  of  whether  the  application  for  such  funds  has 
been  properly  prepared  so  that  it  can  bo  presented  to  HEW. 

Mr,  Puoinski.  This  concept  under  model  cities,  you  actually  have 
to  havo  elections  to  elect  the  members  who  are  then  going  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  plans  you  submit  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Fa  sc  ell.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  is  an  entirely  different  pro- 
gram with  a different  rationale. 

But  in  a case  like  this  where  the  application  is  strictly  to  assist  the 
school  in  carrying  out  a plan  voluntarily  adopted  or  court  imposed. 
I don’t,  see  the  necessity  for  the  requirement. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I agree  with  you  and  the  record  is  replete  with  the 
anguish  that  I have  voiced  around  here  in  trying  to  find  out  who  it 
is  in  the  USOE  in  the  woodwork  that  puts  this  town  hall  approach 
to  much— to  every  single  bill  we  have  here. 

We  know  then  what  that  did  to  the  proverty  program,  and  what 
it  did  to  the  other  programs,  and  as  Dr.  Bickel  said  in  the  committee 
yesterday,  this  gives  every  renegade  in  the  community  a forum  to  tie 
the  people  then  into  knots  and  there  are  people  in  the  USOE  who 
try  to  put  this  in. 

They  tried  to  put  it  in  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  OEO,  and  into 
every  single  bill  coming  out  of  there. 

I don’t  think  this  helps  these  programs. 

| think  there  is  a wrecking  crew  in  that  department 

I think  there  is  a wrecking  crew  in  that  department  who  puts  these 
things  in  there,  and  I challenge  their  sincerity  and  honesty  in  want 
ing  to  see  these  programs  work. 

Mr,  Fascfxl.  I can’t  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  blit  I would 
like  to  comment  on  the  Observation  made  by  Dr.  Britton.  Carrying 
out  these  sensitive,  and  highly  complex  programs  on  a massive  scale, 
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such  ns  wo  are  doing  in  Dado  County,  it  would  be  impossible  without 
not  only  the  full  assistance,  cooperation  and  knowledge  of  all  your 
staff  but  also  the  immediate  surrounding  communit  y. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  them  to  involve  the  community  in  a 
discussion  of  their  plan. 

Without  doing  that  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  proceed. 
It  was  difficult,  out  it  had  to  bo  done,  and  it  was  done  and  you  would 
not  bo  able  to  legislate  that  kind  of  commonsense.  You  can’t  legisla- 
tive commonsense. 

Tne  adoption  of  an  integration  plan  is  entirely  different — from 
seeking  funds  under  this  law.  At  the  funding  stage  there  is  no  bene- 
fit ana  unnecessary  delay  in  trying  to  introduce — to  involve  the  com- 
munity with  the  power  structure,  over  it,  under  it,  or  through  it. 

If  that  is  the  concept  anticipated  that  requirement,  I think  it  is  hor- 
rendous as  applied  to  this  bill. 

Dr.  Britton.  From  what  I heard  there  was  only  emphasis  on  the 
involvement.  Not  necessarily  that  wo  have  to  got  their  approval.  That 
is  something  else  again. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  The  sponsor  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  that 
provision  has  been  made  from  minority  groups,  parents,  mcmljcrs  of 
the  community  and  others  at  the  interest  to  participate  in  an  or- 
ganized way  in  the  development,  review  and  evaluation  of  the  projects. 

Now  there  is  a very  fine  lino  between  Ml  that  and  approval. 

Dr.  Britton.  Then  it  is  very  restrictive. 

Mr.  Bell.  If  I may  comment  there,  I don’t  think  it  is  a very  fine 
Hue  between  approval  and  simple  involvement  ; there  is  a considerable 
difference.  You  can  get  involved  with  a lot  of  people  by  talking  and 
screaming  and  yelling,  but  the  finaldecision  is  yours. 

, People  feel  they  are  involved  now.  Black  Pan  fliers  might  become 
involved  and  the  Minutemen  and  everybody  else  could  become  in- 
volved; in  a lot  of  our  programs  today  the*  public  is  involved.  The 
point  is  that  decisionmaking  authority  is  still  there.  You  don’t  need 
these  people  for  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Bell,  may  I comment  on  that? 

I can  see  this  kind  of  problem,  although  I can  agree  with  your 
observation,  But  here  is  the  problem  when  you  write  the  thing  in. 

The  application  goes  up  the  line  and  the  evaluator  is  there,  and  asks 
if  the  requirement  to  involve  the  community  was  met.  He  can  ask  if 
you  had  a hearing,  did  you  publish  notice,*  how  many  people  came, 
who  were  they,  what  did  they  discuss,  how  did  they  put  their  imprint 
into  this? 

Did  you  give  them  an  opportunity,  were  the  amendments  offered 
formally,  or  was  it  just  an  opeii  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  not  what  I was  thinking 

Mr.  Fascell.  But  that  is  the  kind  of  problem  you  get  into.  The 
evaluator  says,  “I  have  a letter  in  here  from  a group  whose  amend- 
ments you  did  not  consider.” 

That  is  the  way  I read  that  requirement. 

Mr,  Bell.  You  still  have  decisionmaking  authority,  though. 

Mr.  Fascell.  No;  because  a school  hoard  application  would  be 
subjected  to  an  evaluation  at  the  State  or  Federal  level  which  deter- 
mines whether  it  is  to  get  the  money  based  on  whether  it  has  met  the 
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proposed  regulations  satisfactorily  in  the  eyes  of  the  evaluator  who 
was  not  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  are  careful  about  things  naturally 

Mr.  Fascell,  I was  just  pointing  out  that  that  is  one  of  the  probloms 
I see.  T think  you  can  involve  the  community  but  I am  not  sure  how 
you  could  legislate  that  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Bell.  Perhaps  we  can  more  clearly  delineate  the  authority  in 
an  amendment, 

Mr.  Fasckll.  I would  hope  so,  Mr.  Bell,  because  I would  think 
wo  should  bo  extremely  cautious  about  additional  requirements  as  a 
prerequisite  to  Federal  assistance.  You  would  be  undoing  what  you 
are  trying  to  do.  If,  for  example,  the  idea  in  the  proposed  regulation 
is  to  bo  sure  that  in  a State,  or  in  a locale  where  you  don’t  have  a 
sensible  school  boat'd,  you  want  to  get  other  people  informed  and 
involved  so  they  will  know  where  the  Federal  money  is  going,  the 
answer  to  that  is.  let  the  Federal  evaluator  make  that  judgment  at  the 
time  the  application  is  reviewed. 

. Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Fascoll,  your  point  is  well  taken,  but  you  must 
recognize  that  it  is  just  a proposal.  Wo  can  amend  it. 

Mr.  Fabcell.  I know  that. 

Mr.  Quik.  It  says  specifically  in  them  it  is  a proposal, 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Just  let,  there  not  bo  any  one  being  deluded  around 
here  that  (a)  this  is  a proposal,  and  (6)  this  is  ever  going  to  wind 
up  in  the  Federal  Register  because-  HEW  is  notorious  in  handing 
down  guidelines  that,  nobody  ever  saw  until  they  became  effective  and 
then  tliey  take  on  the  color  of  law,  and  so 

Mr.  Fasckll.  Where  is  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Pucinski,  This  is  a proposed  guideline  for  the  $150  million 
that  was  shot  down  yesterday  on  a point  of  order,  and  as  I under- 
stand it  Senator  Jnvits  is  going  to  try  to  restore  it  again  in  the  Senate 
today. 

Tliat  is  the  $150  million  they  are  trying  to  work  through  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  What  is  the  source  of  the  information  from  which  you 
are  reading,  though? 

Mr.  Pucinski.  It  is  a draft,  of  basic  policies  for  administrating  the 
emergency  school  assistance  school  appropriations  for  $150  million 
now  Under  preliminary-^ 

Mr.  Fascell.  Was  this  in  the  Congressional  Record  yesterday? 

Mr.  Pucinski.  No  : I placed  this  in  the  Record  on  June  15,  1970. 
The  reason  we  have  done  that  is  that  we  have  learned  you  had  better 
look  at  the  scorecard  with  HEW.  It  would  be  my  hope  we — when 
this  legislation  gpes  into  the  mark  up  that  the  committee  is  going 
to  have  the  guidelines  of  what  tliey  propose  to  do  this  in  legislation, 
and  I think  all  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  time  and  again  we  pass 
legislation  over  here  and  we  look  at  the  guidelines,  any  similarity 
between  the  guidelines  and  what  we  did  in  the  committee  or  in  the 
Congress  itself  are  strictly  coincidental. 

You  look  at  the  guidelines  and  say,  “Where  in  the  world  do  you 
have  the  authority  to  do  all  the things  here?” 

And  they  say,  /‘This  is  how  we  interpret  the  language”,  and  they 
don’t  give  you  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Register  so  you  could  com- 
ment on  their  proposed  rules. 


If  they  would  follow  the  Adniinist rut ive  lV<hvdtuv>  Act  so  that  all 
of  us  ns*  Mouthers  of  Congress  and  interested  parties  would  have  Ho 
days  in  which  to  comment  <tn  the  proposed  rules  ami  regulations  we 
might  have  some  order. 

Hut  what  they  do  is,  they  hand  down  the  guidelines,  they  publish 
t hem  tn  hooks. 

Or  March  HI  these  guidelines  become  effective.  and  there  it  is. 

Mr.  Fascki.i,.  It  is  a dillicult  problem  and  every  committee  in  the 
Congress  has  that  problem. 

Mr.  PrnxsKi,  I wish  we  had  you  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Fascki.i,.  I am  not  sure  I am  ready  to  accept  the  honor,  hut  1 
am  grateful  for  the  tender. 

Mr.  PmxsKi.  We  are  grateful  to  you.  We  have  another  witness 
front  Houston. 

Mr.  Qm:.  ('mild  we  get  the  impression  of  the  groups  in  the  com* 
infinity  that  might  be  hat*d  to  handle  if  they  find  out  what  you  are 
doing  (f 

Wo  might,  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  legislation  has  been 
legislated  segregation,  and  their  plan  is  to  prevent  people  in  the  com- 
munity from  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the  segregated  school-. 

So  nil  the.  had  is  not  on  one  side  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Fasceix.  A good  point. 

Mr.  Quits.  Especially  the  parents  will  hnve  a voice  iu  the  educa- 
tion programs  for  their  kids. 

Air.  PrcixSKi.  I think  we  agreed.  We  agreed  on  the  KSKA  that  the 
parents  certainly  ought  to  lie  consulted.  I think  that  is  nmv  a matter  of 
law.  I would  think  if  we  could  limit  that  to  parents,  I think  that  we  can 
see  eye  to  eye. 

Mr.  Qrik.  The  parties  at  interest. 

Mr.  JVciXKKi.  Mr.  But  h,  did  you  have  a question  i 

Air.  Hrrii.  Along  the  point  you  are  talking  about,  I think  wo  know 
that  the  toughest  job  we  have  up  here  is  the  language  of  the  legislation. 

Yon  start  out  trying  to  solve  one  problem  and  you  create  another 
through  the  language  flint  you  have,  and  while  we  don't  want  the  Klnn 
and  the  Panthers  to  make  these  decisions— the  Government  officials 
realize  that  when  you  arc  going  to  make  a grant,  whether  it  is  building 
a new  post  office  or  g;'*ing  some  money  to  the  education  hoard,  it  is 
tatter  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  local  group  before  you  make  tic* 
grant  titan  it  is  afterward. 

Now  as  to  how  you  are  going  to  write  this  in  such  a wav  that  you  get 
the  eight  opinions  and  eliminate  the  wrong  opinions,  I don't  know. 

But  we  have  seen  this  thing  come  up  and  time  and  time  again.  ami 
some  group  comes  to  Congress,  and  they  says,  “If  yon  had  let  us  teU 
you  before  you  made  this  grant,  we  would  have  given  you  our  opinion." 

I think  von  will  agree  that  you  are  in  trouble  if  grants  arc  made 
without  opinions. 

Air.  Fakci-u..  In  this  ease  we  are  talking  about  supplementary  as- 
sistance to  carry  out  specific  pur|joses,  and  I think  that  is  probably  in 
a different  category  than  funding  for  the  original  purpose. 

That  is  the  way  I sec  it.  and  I think  you  can  write  some  provisions  in 
there,  perhaps,  bv  way  of  some  community  effort,  but  T would  sure  ta 
very,  very  cautions  a limit  that  in  this  instance  at  least,  with  respect  to 
supplementary  interest  where  you  have  a now  known  problem. 


3 Hi 

Miy  Bki.i..  Part iculaily  where you  art*  talkie*;  about  money 

Mr, Fasi'ia.i..  Kxac’  Iv.  You  are  earrvin*;  out  an  ovcutI)  plan  whieli 
the  education  system  itself  already  lias,  and  it  is  Federal  supplemen- 
tary assistance  going  into  that  plan. 

If  you  follow  the  theory  that  you  are  going  to  identify  every  dollar 
for  a .sperilie  seholar,  a speeilie  seliool  or  a .specific  purpose  or  a sjk»* 
vilie  program  in  aid  of  the  overall  policy,  then  you  might  as  well  bring 
in  the  community  hearings  minircmcnt  because  it  is  going  to  be  dtfli- 
cult  to  ever  got  unythingdono  that  way.  in  mv  judgment, 

Mr,  PtM'ixsKi.  We  want  tothankyml  for  your  testimony, 

Mr.  FascKun.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

AfiV PrnxsKi.  It  has  been  a helpful  session  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  George  Oser,  secretary,  board  of  trustees, 
1 1 oust  on  1 ndependent  School  Dist  Piet. 

Dr.  Oser. 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GEOROE  OSER,  SECRETARY,  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES,  HOUSTON  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Mr,  PrciNNKi.  i might  say  ottr  eol  league,  Congressman  George 
Bush,  re(j nested  that  we  invite  you  to  testify  before  the  committee. 

Dr.  Oser,  we  have  your  formal  statement  la* fore  ns  here,  and  it  will 
he  jdneed  into  the  record  here  in  its  ent  irety. 

(The.  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statbmext  of  1)r.  GkohobOsm,  Skciietary,  Uu.vua  ok  Trustees,  IIoi  ston 

I m»ki*km*kxt  .Scii(h>i.  District 

Chairman  Fucinskl,  memliers  of  tin*  Committee,  first  of  ail  T want  to  express 
niy  appreciation  for  t lie  opportunity  to  appear  before  tills  distinguished  coin* 
mltlcc  ami  dismiss  the  proposed  Emergency  Sehool  Aid  Act,  1 regard  fids  hill 
as  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  or  legislation  before  the  Congress.  Our  nation 
lias  struggled  with  the  problem  of  seliool  desegregation.  Tills  lias  been  a verv 
dlllicult,  problem  especially  In  the  South.  -Much  progress  1ms  been  made,  mtu-ii 
remains  to  he  done.  Many  seliool  districts  have  spent  many  years,  much  money 
and  mueli  energy  lighting  desegregation.  Many  communities  have  heeoiue  imlnr- 
Ix.ed  aml  inflamed  over  this  issue.  Unhappily,  until  recently  tills  was  the  ease 
in  my  home  oity,  Houston. 

I am  sure  that  other  witnesses  have  presented  nnuh  data  describing  the  na- 
t ioual  implications  of  this  promised  act.  I think  I can  best  serve  the  interests  of 
l lie  committee  by  diseussing  with  you  the  situation  in  Houston  and  whv  the 
passage  of  this  act  is  so  vitally  important  to  us.  Since  we  are  the  sixth  largest 
seliool  district  In  the  country  alul  the  hugest  seliool  district  which  is  inkier 
Federal  Court  Order  to  disestablish  a dual  system,  1 think  the  discussion  of  the 
details  of  our  local  situation  is  of  more  than  local  interest.  First  of  nil  I want 
to  relate  to  you  the  recent  history  of  our  school  system,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  desegregation  and  its  effect  on  school  politics.  * 

Following  tile  Drown  decision,  suit  was  tiled  in  Houston  by  a plaintiff  named 
Dolores  Hoss  seeking  the  disestablishment  of  the  dual  school  system  that  had 
been  operated  In  Houston.  At  that  time  Houston  had  the  largest  dual,  or  seg- 
regntotl,  school  system  in  the  United  States.  The  school  board  took  no  good  faith 
action  to  comply  with  the  Drown  decision,  hut  preferred  to  tight  a delaying 
action  in  the  courts.  That  delaying  action  had  consumed  fourteen  years  bv*  the 
imginidng  of  tills  year.  The  Court  ordered  first  a grade  a year  plan,  then  a freedom 
of  ehotce  plan.  Faculty  Integration  was  begun  under  Court  Order,  but  whs  far 
from  attaining  the  Supreme  Court's  requirement  of  the  same  ratio  of  white  to 
black'  teachers  In  every  school  as  in  the  system  as  a whole. 

Pile  issue  of  desegregation  lias  dominated  school  board  elections  for  over  six- 


teen  years.  Sitin'  tin*  «»ri}:ltuil  law. suit  was  filed,  «a.  t«  * ei»h*iM-d  by  one 
group.  tlu»  I’oiumittee  fur  Hound  Aiucrienn  lain  at  ion  lias  < *>n’rolie.i  th«*  M-lumi 
board  until  IU70.  \o  other  «-andblat»*>  laid  in i*lvnl  a majority  of  !lu*  \«»n-s  in  a 
school  board  election  since  IboS,  School  hoard  ejections  w ere  'piste  heated  and 
large  sums  of  money  worn  spout  oil  tin*  campaign, 

I sought  election  to  tin*  board  in  tbo  fall  of  r.«;7  as  an  independent.  tiver  a 
thiitisami  | ample  workod  in  my  euni|»aigu  and  wo  raised  ovor  gl.*»,ta<».  1 forced  a 
two  twodortu  iiH'Uiuboiit  tutu  a ruinin'  but  was  removed  from  tbo  ruuotT  ballot 
by  tbo  sohool  board  on  a toolmioallty.  .My  opponent  oast  tbo  d<  < tdimr  vote  to  re 
luovo  my  iiilino  from  tbo  bit  dot  ! 1 was  oin  enraged.  bow  ovor.  bv  tin*  large  nimtin  r 
of  people  wlio  oaiiio  forth,  indicating  a dosiro  on  tin*  part  of  many  Houstonians 
for  now  moderate  leadership  dit  our  soliool  board,  for  leadership  dodo  mod' to 
solving  the  problem  of  desegrtithm,  not  running  away  from  it.  and  most  impor- 
tatdly  for  leadership  dedicated  to  tiiiiking  every  soliool  in  our  oily  a sohool  of  tbo 
highest  ipmlity. 

Shortly  nf | or  tbo  election  I formod  an  organisation  called  Citizens  for  thmd 
Schools,  and  served  as  Its  President  for  the  first  your,  .hist  prior  to  tbo  no\t 
oloothm  tbo  sohool  board  oHminatod  froo  public  kimlorgiirton  as  an  economy  umvo. 
Wo  imvo  Imd  a kilidorgarlon  program  in  Houston  siiioo  11121.  For  many  years  it 
has  boon  froo.  Tbo  board  Inst  it  tljod  a system  of  pay  kiudorgarton  wbi«  ii  <o>t  tbo 
payouts  of  a kimlorgarionor  .<20  por  mouth  or  Slab  |*er  sohool  year.  As  ovjs-olod. 
kiudorgarton  onrodmont  dropped  dramatically.  osjs*oially  in  lowor  income  areas 
♦.boro  It  Is  uoodod  most.  Tbo  iiumbor  of  book  ohildrou  in  kiudorgarton  decreased 
from  ti.2o.‘t  to  5102.  Tlu*ro  was  a groat  publio  outory  ovor  tbo  elimination  of  kin- 
dergarten. Pit  metis  for  Hood  Schools  plnyod  a prominent  roio  in  tbo  protost 
arranging  sovoml  public  mootings. 

in  tiio  fall  of  HNlb,  t'<5S  endorsed  four  candidates  for  the  four  scats  on  our 
seven  member  soliool  board  Unit  were  up.  The  old  group  ran  a slate  of  four 
candidates.  The  city  was  aware  that  control  of  the  school  board  was  at  stake. 
The  city  was  faced  with  a clear  choice  of  continuing  the  old  leadership  or  of 
electing  new  moderate  leadership.  The  old  group  tried  to  obscure  the  educational 
Issues  as  they  bad  done  in  the  past  by  faiuiitig  the  ilames  of  racial  hatred.  They 
tried  to  make  forced  busing  tit*  issue  by  accusing  us  of  favoring  it.  At  this  time 
our  school  district  bad  been  ordered  by  Judge  Con  mil  ly  to  <*ome  up  with  a now 
desegregation  plan.  The  Judge  not  oil  that  freedom  of  eltoico  bad  not  worked, 
lie  admonished  the  school  board  for  Us  failure  to  do  any  more  than  the  mini- 
mum required  by  the  Court.  Despite  the  Judge’s  ruling,  tbo  candidates  siijijiortcd 
by  the  bid  group  pledget  to  continue  freedom  of  choice  and  promised  to  upjienl 
the  Judge’s  ruling  to  (be  Supreme  Court.  The  school  board  lilacod  tin*  iptcsiiou 
of  freedom  of  choice  on  the  ballot  as  a referendum  to  “let  the  jieoph*  .sjH-ak.” 
Our  opponents  placed  scurrilous  nds  on  radio  and  television  on  the  busing 
issue  to  further  inflame  the  public.  One  radio;  ad  began  with  an  alarm  dock 
going  off  at  0 A.M.  so  the  couple  in  the  ad  could  get  their  children  ready  for 
the  long  bus  ride  across  town  to  an  “hostile  environment.”  Jt  was  alleged  that 
this  would  become  reality  if  we  were  elected. 

The  candidates  endorsed  by  Clti/.ciis  for  Hood  Schools  pledged  to  comply  with 
the  Judge’s  ruling  and  pledged  to  appeal  only  If  forced  bussing  were  ordered. 
We  maintained  that  the  Judge  bad  ruled  but  freedom  of  choice  and  that  it  was 
the  obiigation  of  the  school  board  to  come  up  with  another  plan.  We  pledged 
to  debt  with  the  problem  of  desegregation  forthrightly  audhonestly.  We  were 
fortunate  In  receiving  the  supimrt  of  one  of  our  major  newspapers,  one  of  our 
major  TV  stations,  over  2,(KKI  campaign  workers  and  over  $120,000  in  campaign 
contributions  from  over  1,700  donors. 

The  COS  slate  included  a Ctitholie  physicist,  a Jewish  doctor,  a Baptist 
housewife,  and  it  black  Baptist  Minister,  who  had  also  received  the  endorsement  of 
oVer  sevchty-flve  black  organizations.  Fortunately,  from  our  point  of  view,  ail 
four  of  our  candidates  were  elected  with  impressive  majorities.  Reverend 
Everett  received  50%  of  the  votes  east  in  the  runoff,  thus  becoming  the  first 
black  candidate  for  any  office  to  receive  a majority  In  a city-wide  election  in 
Houston,  Turnout  for  this  election  was  very  heavy  in  nil  sections  of  the  city 
btit  especially  in  the  black  community,  t regard  this  election  as  a mandate  for 
change  and  as  a reaffirmation  by  the  Black  community  in  our  city  of  their  faith 
in  the  political  process.  Tim  flew  (ward  is  committed  to  seeing  that  this  faith  is 
justified  by  making  sure  every  school  is  a duality  school. 


TIm*  new  board  look  oflicO  hi  January.  The  old  board  bad  presented  two 
desegregation  plans  to  Judge  ('miually : freedom  of  choice  and  a so-called  ucigli- 
borbood  zoning  plait.  Tin*  plaintiff  hi  the  ease.  the  X.A.A.C’.l*.  I-egal  Defense 
Fund  and  the  Intervener,  Hie  l\S.  Department  of  Just  lee.  Civil  Bights  Division, 
bail  presented  a nitmlier  or  plans  all  of  which  Involved  varying  amount  s of  fom*d 
bussing  lo  achieve  racial  balance.  The  new  school  board  presented  two  plans; 
an  ispildlstant  zoning  plan  patterned  after  tbe  tilllx  case  (Orlando)  and  a 
geographic  capacity  plan  patterned  after  tbe  Itii'tnx  case  (Macon). 

Both  plans  bad  the  advantage  of  substantially  increasing  the  amount  of  In- 
tegration wltlioitt  forced  busing.  Until  plans  bad  been  Uphold  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Cnder  each  of  these  two  plans  a majority-minority 
transfer  provision  was  Included  whereby  a student  of  the  majority  race  in  one 
school  could  transfer  to  the  next  nearest  school  where  he  would  be  a member 
of  the  minority  raw  in  that  school  with  traiisirorintlrih  provided  and  siiaee  gnnr- 
on  teed  or  be  could  transfer  to  any  school  In  the  district  where  he  would  be  In 
"the  minority  If  he  furnished  his  own  traiisiiortution  atid  space  was  available. 

In  addition  to  proposing  these  plans,  the  new  board  on  February  7,  1070 
ordered  the  comp/c/c  int  enrol  ton  of  facility  as  a Rood  faith  step  to  eomply  with 
the  law.  The  transfer  of  adlninistratlvo  personnel  was  l>cgtm  immediately.  The 
attached  table  (see 'table  I)  shows  the  extent  of  transfers  to  date.  Ity  the  open- 
ing of  school  this  fall,  every  school  in  the  district  will  have  two-thirds  white 
teachers  and  one-third  black  teachers  rind  principals  arid  all  other  personnel 
who  work  directly  with  children  will  he  assigned  Oh  an  Integrated  basis.  For 
the  first  time  we  will  have  black  principals  in  white  schools  and  vice  versn. 
We  have  also  Increased  the  number  of  black  administrators  In  the  central 
administration. 

Despite  the  good  will  with  which  the  new  hoard  took  office  these  actions 
designed  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the  land  brought,  down  upon  the  Board  the 
wrath  of  many  citizens.  Hoard  meetings  were  packed.  Board  ihembers  received 
threatening  phone  calls.  Principals  groups  protested  the  hoard’s  decision  to 
transfer  principals  to  promote  integration.  Teachers  did  likewise.  Mass  meetings 
or  up  to  1,000  citizens  were  held  to  protest  the  hoard’s  action.  Citizens  tried  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Education  to  provent  the  Imard  from  car- 
rying out  Us  policy.  Fortunately,  the  hoard  received  the  support  Of  church  leaders, 
news|M|jers,  television  stations  and  radio  stations,  ns  well  its  a number  of  citizens 
groups.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  board's  decision  to  comply  with  the  law  of 
the  land  lost.  It:  some  supporters  even  among  those  who  had  supported  it  lit  the 
previous  election. 

On  Mnv  30,  1070  Judge  Connelly  ordered  the  school  district  to  Institute  rift 
equidistant  zoning  plan  by  SeiScmlwr  of  this  year.  Dnder  this  plan  each  child 
will  attend  his  nearest  school  as  the  crow  flics  ns  far  ns  capacity  permits.  The 
previously  mentioned  transfer  policy  was  included  In  the  plan  the  Judge  ordered. 
The  nttriehed  table  (see  table  II)  shows  the  increase  in  integration  under  the 
equidistant  zoning  plan  ns  otriifpnred  to  the  freedom  of  choice  plan  under  which 
the  district  is  now  operating.  The  citizens  of  Houston  were  relieved  that  the 
plan  ordered  involved  no  forced  busing.  There  lias,  however,  been  considerable 
opposition  to  the  Judge’s  order  from  parents  who  have  been  sending  their  children 
to  a white  sehooi  that  was  not  their  nearest  school  and  will  now  he  required 
to  send  them  to  a predominantly  blftck  school.  In  many  cases  the  nearby  blnck 
school  is  regarded  ns  inferior  by  the  parents.  At  one  heated  Civic  Chib  ineetirig 
where  I spoke,  a parent  got  up  and  said,  “We  drove  over  arid  looked  at  Williams 
Reboot.  There  are  open  ditches  around  the  school  add  it  Is  In  disrepair.  How 
can  yon  require  us  to  send  our  children  to  that  school?”  Of  course  black  children 
had  Ihmoi  going  to  that  same  school  for  years  and  the  previous  school  hoard  did 
nothing  to  Improve  these  conditions.  There  has  also  been  considerable  opposition 
not  related  to  the  Integration  nsi»oets  of  the  plan.  Many  students  had  not  been 
attending  their  nearest  school.  Now  students  at  some  white  schools  will  have  lo 
transfer  to  other  white  schools.  In  the  case  of  students  who  will  he  seniors 
this  year  this  has  resulted  in  a great  deal  of  concern,  both  among  the  students 
and  the  city  at  large. 

There  is  an  additional  problem  that  under  the  J mice’s  order  four  schools 
will  remain  rill  black  arid  twenty-eight  will  remain  over  90%  black,  except  Insofar 
as  students  of  the  other  race  transfer  into  these  schools.  We  are  particularly 
concerned  with  providing  tutcrraelril  experiences  for  these  children.  As  I read 
the  proposed  act  this  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  legislation. 


I want  to  emphasize  that  we  have  n**i  ln-en  hu-king  in  l.*nl  effort,  Itctwccii 
1SHM5  and  lillKI  i lu*  school  district  sjient  almost  j*r<  million  for  utodcrui/ntion 
stud  rciuihititntion  of  exist  ini;  school  buildings.  W*.*  aw*  iKirtimlnrly  proud  of 
our  air  conditioning  program  which  will  siir  emuMthm  all  22U  sclii**ds  in  tin* 
system  li.v  lilt I at  a cost  in  local  tax  supiutrtcd  bonds  of  $|d  miillott  Tills 
represents  it  commitment  oil  tin*  part  of  tin*  of  Houston  to  provide  sin 

nil  motive  learning  environment  In  all  scIuhiIs.  (live  » our  Hi  mute  air  conditioning 
Is  especially  iuqmrtnnt.  but  It  is  only  the  hcgiuibt  jc.  An  siir  conditioned  school 
Is  not  tin  at  tractive  learning  eitvlroumenl  If  the  lighting  is  |H*»r,  tin*  paint  is 
landing,  the  sidewalks  a re  e racked,  the  balls  aw  narrow  and  prison  like,  tint 
Playground  Is  too  small  and  the  sc •bool  is  without  even  minimal  landscaping. 
So  much  can  bo  done  with  modern  decorating  and  rebabiiitatloii  method*  to 
convert  nil  bid  unattractive  school  Into  a pleasant  plan*  to  learn.  We  bale  local 
architects  in  somo  of  the  lop  architectural  tlrms  fit  the  country  that  s|*eoiali/.o 
iti  school  design  who  are  willing  in  help  supply  Ideas.  MMicse  |H*opb*  are  already 
serving  on  the  citizens  committee  I appointed  to  look  Into  ways  these  schools 
can  Ik*  improved.  <m  dune  12,  the  committee  n ode  an  on-site  InsiMvtion  tour 
of  soon*  c*f  the  schools  that  are  most  badly  In  need  of  rehabilitation,  l have  brought; 
somo  pictures  of  some  of  these  schools  to  show  the  committee  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion wo  are  talking  about.  I have  also  brought  a list  of  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments that  could  In*  made  in  these  schools  if  the  money  were  available. 

I do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  physical  changes  are  more  iuiistrinid  than  program 
improvement.  An  attractive  school  with  a i»oor  program  tl(K*«  not  meet  tin*  goal 
of  quality  education.  However,  frequently  an  Improved  progrum  necessitates 
changes  In  facilities  such  ns  media  centers,  resource  Centers  and  the  like.  I would 
also  like  to  point  out  to  the  eommlttee  the  importam-e  of  physical  changes  in 
stimulating  u resurgeu<*e  In  community  pride  In  their  school  and  a feeling  on 
the  iwirt  of  the  community  that  their  school  is  not  being  neglected.  You  mu 
add  an  ndditihnttl  counselor  or  addltlonnl  librarian  and  many  iicighborhtMM!  resi- 
dents and  even  imfents  will  not  know  about  It,  but  If  we  could  moke  a prison-like 
school  ope  of  the  most  attractive  schools  In  the  city  everyone  in  the  neighbor- 
homi  would  see  (his  every  time  they  passed  by  the  school.  An  attractive  learning 
environment  can  stimulate  teachers  to  greater  efforts  ami  make  Hie  school  a 
place  the  child  enjoys  being. 

For  these  reasons  I think  it  Is  very  gmal  that  under  the  proposed  act  money 
will  he  provided  for  remodeling.  I am  attaching  notes  sent  to  me  by  two  of  tin* 
architects  serving  on  our  committee  which  suggest  some  of  the  ways  we  could 
use  these  fibrils.  They  are  a sample  of  the  creativity  that  exists  In  our  com- 
munity that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  problem  If  funds  are  available. 

Ohr  school  district  has  submitted  quite  an  extensive  pro|s»sal  under  the  Model 
(Miles  program.  A numlmr  of  very  exciting  and  crenrlve  prograiiis  We  submitted 
were  not.  funded.  Wc.  would  coordinate  this  program  with  the  Model  t Miles 
program  and  would  hojK*  that  the  best  of  tlu*  projects  that  were  not  funded 
by  Model  (Miles  couhihe  funded  under  this  propositi. 

1 would  like  to  give  you  one  small  example  where  the  guidelines  of  the 
federal  government  can  make  our  job  more  difficult.  As  I mentioned  earlier.  Ip 
February  We  began  a program  of  transferring  some  principals  to  promote  Inte- 
gra tlnti,  Ih  this  connection  we  set  up  a Iltitnan  Relations  M’rnlnlng  Program  for 
administrators  to  sens!  tlzct  hem  to  some  of  the  problems  they  might  encounter 
and  to  encourage  them  to  transfer.  This  program  was  to  Ik*  funded  under  title 
IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Seeoudnry  Education  Act.  I’nfortuhntoly.  after  we 
hail  conducted  six  training  sessions  of  the  ten  session  program  we  were  informed 
that,  no  Federal  funds  would  he  provided  for  the  remaining  crucial  sessions 
I wen  use  these  fluids  were  to  lie  used  exclusively  for  teacher  oriented  programs. 
M'hus  a most  promising  program,  according  to  the  evaluation  that  was  eondueted 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  sesslon.  wns  nipped  in  the  hud. 

MMte  point  I want  to  emphasize  to  the  Commit  fee  is  that  we  ore  trying  to  solve 
out*  problems  locally,  but.  we  need  federal  help  to  complement  our  local  effort. 
We  are  a school  hoard  majority  dedicated  to  acting  in  good  faith  to  make 
desegregation  Work.  We  are  dedicated  to  making  every  school  g quality  school. 
We  have  just  hired  as  school  superiiitemh*nt  a man  who  Is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  superintendents  In  the  state  of  Mjehfgiin.  Dr,  flrorge  tinner.  He 
was  selected  nfter  a nation-wide  search.  He  shares  our  commitment  to  quality 
: education  for  all  children  and  we  think  he  link  the  energy  and  skills  to  make 
It  a reality  In  the  sixth  largest  school  district  in  the  country.  In  a recent  news- 


pajier  Interview  1»r.  (Iiicvcr  siilil,  **Whnt  arc  tin*  eonserpieiices  If  wo  don't  learn 
to II vo  together?  <’nn  wo  afford  to  s»h*  lids  nation  imlnrisod  more  than  it  is  now? 
1 don’t  think  wo  ran.  Kdiicnthm  has  an  obligation  to  deal  wltii  rmv  rolatlons. 
A man  may  l*d  highly  litorato,  Imt  If  there's  Imto  in  him.  ihon  that  man  is  not 
ediwnted." 

This  statement  by  Dr.  tinner  tolls  yon  something  about  the  kind  «*f  man  wo 
have  Idrod  as  superintendent  and  aland  tlio  eommltment  both  In*  and  tin*  xohonl 
hoard  majority  have  to  solving  our  desegregation  problems,  lint  it  will  take  more 
than  commitment  and  local  effort.  It  will  take  money  from  Washington.  That  Is 
why.  we  applaud  the  President's  decision  to  ask  for  this  money.  It  wonhl  he  a 
great  tragedy  If  a school  district  like  ours  that  has  shown  good  faith  even  at  the 
cost  of  some  considerable  amount  of  public  hostility  were  left  In  tl»e  lurch  so  to 
speak.  I atii  deeply  concerned  about  t lm.se  who  have  spoken  out  against  this  hill. 
I think  some  iteoplc  are  against  this  hill  for  purely  isditlcnl  reasons,  sueh  as  the 
fact  that  President  Nixon  has  proposed  it  or  tlmt  their  State  will  not  get  ns  much 
as  another.  The  Congress  has  shown  no  reluctance  to  appropriate  money  for  fish 
orally  imparted  areas  to  deal  with  the  siicclnl  problems  these  areas  have.  Is  it  not 
even  more  Imimrtant  to  provide  Federal  funds  for  districts  such  as  ours  that  nro 
trying  In  good  faith  to  meet  our  obligations  under  the  law  and  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  faring  our  country  V 

Wo  are  making  a local  effort,  obr  deeds  show  It  both  In  our  actions  In  promoting 
integration  ami  the  expenditure  of  local  tax  dollars  to  upgrade  our  schools,  lint 
we1  need  more  money  to  u|>grade  our  facilities,  to  improve  programs,  to  provide 
Interracial  experiences  for  students  in  dCfneto  segregated  situations.  Jieenuso  of 
the  hostility  In  the  community  over  the  desegregation  plan  ordered  by  the  Court 
and  the  hostility  we  have  Incurred  as  a result  of  our  good  faith  efforts.  It  . is  very 
doubtful  thnt  wo  could  get  public  approval  at  this  time  for  a tax  Increase.  We  are 
o|H>rntitig  udder  a very  tight  budget,  we  have  Increased  demands  from  our  teach- 
ers, we  have  restored  all  programs  which  were  cut 'by  the  previous  hoard  ns  an 
economy  move.  We  must  have  increased  federal  aid  if  we  are  to  make  desegrega- 
tion work  smoothly  rtiui  meet  dnr  goal  of  a quality  school  for  every  child. 

I strongly  urge  the  swift  passage  of  this  idll.  I liope  It  will  receive  strong  bi- 
partisan support,  because  desegregation  Is  an  issue  of  sueh  imra mount  national 
imjMirlanee  to  our  school  systems  and  pur  tint  Inn  thill  we  must  put  aside  political 
party  differences  mill  move  to  solve  this  problem.  Those  school  districts  that  are 
desegregating  ami  are  complying  In  good  faith  deserve  nddltlonnl  federal  sup- 
port. It  Is  right  dttttproper  that  minority  children  in  Hiesc  districts  thnt  are  under 
Federal  Court  Order  should  be  double  collided.  This  Is  where  the  problems  are 
greatest,  l appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee and  want  to  close  by  once  again  urging  that ' Congress  net  In  tithe  to  make 
hinds  avnllahle  for  this  coining  school  year.  Thank  yoU  very  much. 

TAiO.k  I. — Ax  Analysis  of  Cross-Ovek  Asshixmknts 

A.  KI.KMKXTAIIY  SC  11 001,8 

22  blacks  have  moved  to  white  schools. 

Id  of  iluvse  ihtsous  wuwo  principals  before  they  moved. 

.i  |H‘rsons  were  promoted  to  prtnoipalships  In  Crossing  over  (Olio  counselor, 
otic  teacher  and  one  asst,  principal). 

18  whites  have  moved  to  black  schools. 

5 of  these  jiersons  were  principals  before  moving. 

A persons  were  promoter!  to  prlnclpnlsldps  in  crossing  over  (1  asst.  fain,  and 
one  teacher)  two  other  persons  were  appointed  to  positions  designated  ns  “acting 
principal." 

In  eight,  white  schools  and  one  black  school  a vacancy  existed  In  the  principal- 
ship  which  was  not  due  to  crossing  over. 

’■  In  summary : JO  black  schools  which  formerly  had  black  principals  now  have 
white- principals  anti <two  others  now  have  white  acting  principals, 

13  white  schools  which  formerly  Uadwhlteprinelpnls  now  have  black 
principals.  ■ : ■ * 

Thus  on  the  ctementarp  level  the  total  number  of  Iltack  principals  in  I he  Dis- 
trict has  increased  by  one. 


II.  SIHONOAKY  M IIIKH.S 

blacks  bn vp  moved  to  white  schools — hoik*  of  these  persons  were  nrimiiials 
before  they  moved. 

I (Felix  Cook)  was  a principal  after  moving. 

II  whites  have  moved  to  black  schools. 

1 (Campbell)  was  a principal  before  moving. 

4 were  principals  after  moving  (Includes  CampMIl. 

Thm  three  black  schools  that  hail  black  principals  i Key,  Woodson  and  hash- 
;ncrc)  note  have  trhltc  principals,  la  all  casts  these  vacancies  trtre  created  hy 
black  principals  moving  Into  the  central  administration.  Thus  there  arc  tiro  less 
black  secondary  principals  today  than  before  the  crossing  over  began.  Xo  irhite 
secondary  principals  in  while  schools  have  been  moved.  There  has  been  no  mutual 
switching. 

C,  AOXtIXlKTKATlON 

(1  Blacks  have  been  moved  Into  the  Central  Administration: 

l\nrr,v  Cook,  a Director  of  Secondary  Schools — $15,000. 

Mrs.  Betty  Johnson,  noting  Supervisor  Kngllsli  Department—  $1  1,800, 

, Mrs.  Madolyn  Reed,  noting  Supervisor  Math  Department— $11,800. 
..r£°£eo  Huyucs,  'Associate  Superintendent  Human  Itelutions  Dept.— 
$20,000.  ' 

Mnnasscs  McGowan.  Supervisor  Audio-Visual  Services — $10,321. 

. .Do,oros  Sandllng,  Acting  .Supervisor  of  Intermediate  Grades— $12,000. 

\ Hlflok  has  moved  out  of  the  Central  Administration  (Felix  Cook). 

2 Whites  have  moved  Into  the  Central  Administration: 

i?}]u  Z«y,or’  Instructional  Computer  Applications  Supervisor— $14,000. 

Ollle  Thompson,  Supervisor.  CYAR  and  Basic  Skills— $11,700. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  8CHO0I.  IMPROVEMENTS  <HY  IU.AIR  HOWLAND) 

Fannin,  Harvard,  Cooley,  Harper,  Crockett  and  Ml  lit  in : Air  support  structures 
or  largo  suspended  structures,  for  large  spaces. 

Multiple  wlbg  schools:  Fill  In  between  wings— open  court— air  support  over 
and  weather  proof  for  exterior  appearing  resource  center. 

Lightweight  concrete  shell  domes  roofed  with  Astroturf. 

Access  to  separately  developed  resource  centers  via  covered  lire  escapes  < sliding 
boards). 

Change  the  furniture,  get  away  from  the  typical  indestructible  plastic  shell. 

L sc  large  inner  tubes  in  elementary  school  with  plywood  hoard. 

Is  there  an  empty  supermarket  available?  Rent  it,  carpet  it,  furnish  it  with 
nouschOol  furniture. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOH  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTS  (BY  C.  HERBERT  PASEUH) 

1.  In  the  alto,  “A  Child  Goes  Forth,”  there  was  a very  innovative  resource 
center  loented  in  downtowh  Cleveland  to  provble  various  learning  experiences 
not  available  in  the  schools.  The  students  were  transjiorted  from  predominantly 
segregated  areas  in  the  city  and  the  experience  provided  interracial  contacts. 


freedom  of 
choice 


High  schools: 

All  Negro 

less  than  50  whites 
less  than  100  whites. 
Junior  high  schools: 

All  Negro 

less  than  50  whites  , 
less  than  100  whites. 
Elementary  schools: 

All  Negro 

less  than  50  whites 
less  than  100  whites. 


* 

?6 

4J 

100 


(lilt*  of  l|n*.st>  (renters  ill  downtown  Houston  could  ho  n Iffent  lissot  to  <l>e  city  mid 
hcctiiK  a iiiittintl  for  tin*  (llserctloimry  fluids  from  Wnshiimton. 

2.  A .similiir  idea  would  In*  to  establish  n resource  center  on  a farm  or  ranch 

outside* of  Houston  to  provide*  rural  eX|ierienecs\  v. 

3.  The  same  Idea  could  imsslhly  In*  applied  to  a space  resource  center  at  NASA 
or  an  oceanography  unit  tit  Galveston  Hay. 


Ml*.  i VciNsKi.  I f it  in  agreeable  to  yon  1 would  like  to  go  right  into 
tlm  problems  you  re  for  to,  and  if  you  want  to  refer  back  lo  any  por* 
t ion  of  your  statement,  to  make  your  point , it  is  agreeable.  , 

I was  wondering  if  von  could  summarize.  Von  have  summarized  m 
your  statement,  extensively  the  steps  that  your  school  district  has  taken, 

the  legal  problems  that  ymt  have  rmi  into.  t 

How  would  this  legislation  actually  help  a school  district  like 
Houston?  , , , , „ , 

Mr.  Osi'it.  Well,  1 think  that  Houston  has  a different  kind  of  prob- 
lem than  some  of  the  districts,  I think  that-  in  the  past  that  local 
school  hoards  politics  in  Houston  have  fanned  flic  fires  of  racism  in  the 
point  find  the  public  is  very  confused  about  where  they  stand  with 
regard  to  school  desegregation. 

We,  as  a moderate  school  hoard  and  as  a newly  elect ed  board,  feel  we 
have  to  maintain  t lie  moderate  position  we  have  taken  as  elected l offi- 
cials, as  representatives  of  the  community,  but  to  temper  Hint  with  a 
leadership-  role. 

Wo  feel  that,  we  Have  to  show  the  community  so  that  we  stand  for 


quality  education  for  every  youngster. 

We  feel  it  is  impossible  to  place  an  extra  burden  upon  the  taxpayers 
of  the  district,  at  a time  when  they  are  considerably  upset,  by  federal 
desegregation  court,  decisions*  to  ask  them  to  provide  moneys  for  those 
desegregation  problems.  ■ • , , 

Tn  the  past  the  lxiards  have  allocated  moneys  for  black  schools  and 
for  white  schools,  but  it  has  been  with  an  eye  to  maintaining  segre- 
gated schools.  . , , , . ,,  i , 

We  hti vo,  for  exainple,  gc^terrtted  eonBiclerable  local  effort  in  (he  mut 
three  vefirs.  We  have  spent  $12  to  $18  million  in  upgrading  schools  in 
theqirier  parts  of  the  community, 

This  is  in  light,  of  an  expansion  program  in  a city  like  mil’s.  Ale, 
as  a new  board,  have  begun  to  spend  moneys  to  bring  about  in-service 
programs  for  facility  and  staff. 

We  think  that  wo  have  to  demonstrate  light  now,  this  summer, 
this  fail,  in  the  next  year  to  people  that  we  are  not  about  the  business 
of  just  integrating  schools,  but  we  are  about  the  business  of  bringing 
about  quality  education  for  every  youngster. 

You.  see  iii  Houston,  a person  may  live  near  a school,  a school  hidden 
by  trees  and  by  a freeway,  possibly  by  a bayou,  and  it  may  he  the 
nearest  school  to  him,  and  oftentimes  carefully  placed  so  that  access 
wasdifllCUlt,  - . , . 

For  the  first  time  people  arc  realizing  that  their  neighborhood 
school  is  not;  the  place,  not  the  kind  of  school  that  they  want  their 
youngsters  to  attend. 

So  wlmt  we  would  like  to  do  is  three  things  with  the  moneys  that 
would  bo  made  available  to  us.  First  of  all,  to  symbolize  to  these 
people  that  we  care  about  the  quality  education  of  their  youngsters, 
and  1 think  that  is  the  critical  issue  here  when  you  talk  about  the 
moneys  being  used  for  building  programs. 


Wo  Imvo  | mm | km  1 many  dollars  in  the  programs  for  extra  counselors, 
and  for  assistant  principals,  reading  elinir*  and  so  forth,  but  those 
things'  are  very  ofton  unrecognized  by  the  public.  The  youngsters 
inav  not  transmit  tho  information  back  to  the  parents. 

Wo  need  a symbolic  action  that  wo  care  aland  their  youngsters 
education.  Higlit  now  wo  need  a symbolic  gesture  that  wo  Vim*  about 
those  youngsters,  white  or  blhck,  and  so  the  need  for  money  in  build- 
ing programs,  f think,  is  very  important,  In'cnuse  this  is  the  best  way 
to  symbolize  again  to  a community  that  you  care  about  quality 
education. 

Mr.  Pocixkki,  What  is  the  prospect  of  your  school  district  raising 
some  of  that  money  from  its  own  resources  ? 

Mr.  Oser.  I think  very  slim.  f.et  me  explain  for  a minute  our  finan- 
cial structure.  Wo  are  an  independent  sc!hk>1  district,  in  Texas,  and  wo 
are  required  to  go  to  the  ptthlio  for  any  increase  in  the  tax  rate  or  the 
assessment  ratio. 

Some  districts  in  Texas  are  able  to  increase  their  tax  rate  tip  to  a 
State  maximum  without  the  approval  of  voters,  local  voters. 

We  are  not  able  to  do  that,  so  we  are  totally  dependent  on  the 
response  of  the  publie  in  Houston  to  approving  a tax  increase. 

dust  a year  and  a hUlf  ago  the  previous  hoard  majority  failed  to 
pass  a tax  increase  and  bond  issue,  so  we  are  now  in  (he  throes  of  a 
situation  where  dnr  bond  moneys  are  at  a very  low  amount,  and  with 
the  fear  of  tlie  communitv  of  a new  school  board — this  is  t he  first  time 
in  *20  years  there  hits  Wen  a different  school  board  majority,  a 
moderate  majority,  rather  than  people  who  have  depended  on  ant  i- 
Fedcral  aid  programs,  and  anti-TT.N.  arguments  and  anti-integration 
to  maintain  their  positions. 

We  need  to  show  them  over  a year  Or  2 years  that  we  care  about 
quality  education  as  well  as  nondiscrimination. 

So  It  would  be  vary  difficult,  for  us  to  go  the  public  right  now.  We 
would  plan  to  do  this  in  abdtit  a year  from  now. 

Mr,  Pucixski.  How  much  of  your  school  board  is  contemplated 
in  model  cities  target  areas? 

Mr.Osiai.  Ofourloea!  inonejs? 

Mr.  Prcixsiu.  Of  your  localschool  system  ? 

Mr.  Ohku.  'We  had  $17  million  in  proposals,  of  which  $2  million 
was  aimed  at  target  schools  iii  this  area,  and  our  budget  is  $108  million. 

Mr.  Punt xsu r.  How  many  students  do  you  lia  ve  in  Houston  ? 

Mr.  Oskh.  240,000  students,  33%  black,  and  15  percent  Mexican* 
Americans. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  That  brings  yon  tip  to  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
40  percent  minority  students?* 

Mr.  OsEtt.  More  titan  that  { yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Prcixsiu.  How  many  of  your  schools  do  you  ha ve  in  Houston  ? 

Mr.  Osku.  We  have  230  schools. 

Mr.  Prcixsiu.  How  ninny  of  these  schools  a re  integrated  ? 

Afr.  Oser.  Few  of  them  arc.  We  are  bringing  about  a desegregat  ion 
plan  in  the  fall  under  comi  order.  We  voluntarily  integrated  our 
faculties,  and  T might  add  with  harassing  phone  calls  to  ourselves 
and  our  families  as  well  as  an  economic  boycott  on  board  members. 

The  problem  is  not  just  the  desegregation  problem,  but  there  is  no 
person  of  authority  who  speaks  out  for  moderation  in  Houston. 
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«S"l  '!f  " l,<‘  J"1'1'  n.'i'lani.  I nilar  Ilia  nureiil  plan  whlelv  Ja  l ava 
''ll" 11  .l,“s  Ii<aa!|il<i(l  I iv  Ilia  lAalaral  eoilat  in  Oita  distaiet  , i. 
an  ainudistant  eapaaity  plan,  il  is  where  a yo.iilirstea  is  ass  . | „ ha 

"'y,n  i11"', °f  "»•  »-i.ooi.  »mi  „.n  i.,;^™ 
miuideimp,  that,  plan  has  liren  iieeopled  anil  ivnnhl  haiii"  „|mm  r,,;,. 

..••  o|,in!i-.'“XSKI'  VM  of  .vonasehools  are  now  iiiteireated  in  soma  foam 
P**";  Tliav  ni-a  lapallv  intaftralod.  The  paolilcin  is  that  „a  hnva 

" W,i"  "*  ln"' l,U(  wiH,ont  “I'"'11 

lain.  But  at  the  anno.  time  that  they  put  in  the  faaailoin  of  ahoiaa 
pangeam,  they  eliminated  buses  that  had  been  taW  m vm n^ta  x o« 

Kniifci^^n^nyJmSr'"^  "W’W"-V*  •V°U  ^ *"**- 

Mr.  O.shiI.  'Hint  is  ri/yht, 

Jrj  SlTCIN^T* . ir°'v  ronrty  Of  your  schools  hie  not  integrated  * 

•mOsKn.  Wo  have  sometJd%  like-ill  fact—-  ,re«,luou- 

Ma.  l'm.vsKi.  In  fact  ! 

>0^1,^ 

Wii^  som6  M in  H°"ston 

sahoois  if  e that!' " ° lmv<!  80 1*"*1*  of  Nock  students  who  are  in 

Mr.  Pueixsiu.  Eighty  percent? 

aaein5Ss]hS«!^o*lS™!5!T',tClj' 80  white  students 

»j  o in  htiioois  that  aie  Do  percent  or  more  nil  white. 

Hie  com  t?1  IXSKI  Th,S  p,ftn  is  ,,mv  ^nsidercd  an  acceptable  plnn  by 

Af  r.  OfiKit.  That  is  ns  we  are  ri^rht  now. 

Um*  next  plnn  comes  into  effect  in  September  1970.  Our  court  order 
‘•nn,o  down  W 1 for  this  new  emddiJtant  plnm  °UlCr 

Mr.  Prcixsia.  What  will  that  plan  do  ? 

Mia* iu,  « a inei-ensc  in  desemeeation  in 
I*'1'  (,tM  1,1011  it  eliminates  every  school  that  has— I believe  it  is  90 

sfaSti”!  m°re  °f  01,0  ™CC- 1 ,,I,V0  ,hoso  *•»*»«  •»  the  back  of  the 

aMr.  QmK.  In  table  2? 


Mr. ( )sr.it.  Yes, sir;  I Mieve  it  is. 

Mr.  QriK.  Then  it  does  not  give  muulwrsof  pupils,  l»m  just  munlwis 
of  schools. 

Mr,  Osi'if.  Bight.  AVe  have  remainin'?  four  all  black  schools.  under 
tliis  plan,  Bight  now  wo  have  nil  black  schools. 

Mr.  Ovik.  And  those  with  less  than  *»0  whites  in  them,  I see. 

Mr.  PmxsKt.  1 a in  tint  sure  how  much  help  yon  would  really  get 
under  this  legislation  in  its  present  form.  Yon  talk  ahont  the  schools 
that  you  now  have,  and  von  have  SO.- percent  of  vonr  hlack  children 
attending  schools  that  are  05  percent  segregated  and  nonwhite. 

Mr.  Oskh.  That  is  as  of  this  last  school  year. 

Mr.  PrciNSKi.  1 don’t  know  whether  that  kind  of  a formula  would 

qualify  you  for  any  assistance  tinder  this  program,  although  they  an* 

theoretically  you  are  operatin'?  within  a plan  acceptable  to  the  court. 

Secondly,  you  have  outlined  some  rather  impressive,  remodeling: 
improvements  in  the  schools  you  name  hens  hut  under  the 'current; 
I hi  liking,  construction  could  lie  only  minor  building  renovation. and 
remodeling:  for  general  Upgrading:  of  a facility. 

There  is  a rather  tight  limitat  ion  on  how  nnn  h money  the  I ’SOI*) 
will  permit  for  remodeling,  and  1 was  just  looking  at  your  proposals 
here,  and  I would  say  that  t hese  buildings  do  not  lit  for  the 'most  part 
into  this  present  guideline  if  there  wen*  to  become  in  fact  the  guideline 
for  these  expenditures. 

So  would  you  think  that  perhaps  the  wiser  approach,  and  T think 
you  have  heard  the  earlier  colloquy  here,  on  a hill  like  this  would  he  to 
recognize  that  you  have  a*  percentage  of  minority  youngsters  in  the 
miter  city,  blftck  and  brown,  you  are  going  to  have  problems  as  we  go 
along  here,  in  trying  to  work  out  an  integrated  school  system,  ami 
therefore  vvo  ought  to  give  yon  some  Federal  aid:  because  you  are 
racially  impacted,  and  then  let  von  and  your  school  hoard  try  to  find 
the  Most  elUciaiifr  way  of  achieving  the  goals  that  you  board  is  trying 
: to  achieve.  * ■ ■ 

MivOkek.  ratine  speak  to  that  sped  lically, 

With  regard  to  huilditigs,  ! think  tluit  it  is  impossible  for  the  (gov- 
ernment, the  Federal  Government,  to  take  on  major  buildings  pro- 
grams in  school  districts  thVoughoitt  the  country. 

There  is  no  question  about,  that.  But  I think  limiting  the  hill  to 
minor  repairs  is  also  a poor  way  of  dealing  with  those  funds.  1 would 
suggest  in  fact*  that  a district  would  he  able  to  take  all  of  those  moneys 
and  put  it ditto  one  school. 

For  example,  in  Cleveland,  they  have  a centrally  located  school  that 
provides  services  for  all  of  the  yonngsters  of  the  city. 

This  does  two  things:  Tt  provides  educational  facilities  that  were 
not  there,  before,  but  it  also  provides  interracial  experiences  for  those? 
youngsters. 

* That  kind  of  discretion  should  be  left  to  the  hoards  of  education.  T 
think  that  they  should  be  able  to  use  and  concentrate  the  funds  heavily 
in  certain  areas,  because  symbolic  acts  are  inore  important  than  spread- 
ing a few  dollars  over  the  district  as  a whole,  as  we  bave  seen  in  the 
KSKA  nixigram  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Qrin.  That  is  provided  in  the  bill,  that  they  can't  integrate 
completely,  where  more  than  50  percent  of  the  children  arc  minority, 
like,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Mr.  Ost:n.  To  have  f lio  interracial  experience.  you  mean.  Let me 
speak  on  the  other  side.  1 think  it  is  important  that  these  moneys  he 
directed  to  public  schools,  and  not  be  misused  as  some  .Senators  feel 
they  might  l>e  misused  in  t lie  private  schools  growing  up  in  the  South. 

We  in  the  public  schools  need  the  moneys  and  we  want  the  guarantees 
in  there  that  the  moneys  will  lie  used  in  t he  public  schools, 

Mr.  Qrn:.  If  1 miglit  interject  here,  that  I agree  with  the  Senators 
proposals  that  von  should  hot;  give  any  money  to  schools  that  would 
use  t heir  own  equipment  or  services  and  give  it  to  the  private  schools. 

However,  I think  in  some  situations  it  is  impossible  for  the  public 
schools  to  develop  an  experimental  program  hut  they  can  contract  with 
a private  group  and  the  public  schools  can  learn  from  it. 

So  ! think  we  need  to  permit  private  groups  to  secure  some  of  the 
money. 

Mr*.  Prtixsiti.  Would  you  lie  willing,  then,  in  the  light  of  what  you 
said  on  private  schools  to  accept  idle  doctrine  that  children  attending 
private  schools  in  a given  State  will  not  Ik*  counted  toward  the  alloca- 
Hon  formula  ? 

Mr.  Ohkk.  J had  not  even  considered  that. 

Mr.  Pitixski.  You  have  in  Houston  *2(50,000  children  attending 
public  schools,  and  you  have  at  another  150,000  or  10,000  or  whatever 
number  you  had,  attending  private  schools,  hut  they  are  minority 
youngsters. 

I would  presume  that  those  youngsters  should  not  lie  counted  in 
Hie  allocation  formula  as  long  as  they  are  not  attending  public  schools. 

Mr.  OsKit.  I would  agm*  that  they  should  not  he  counted.  I might 
say  then  in  Houston  live  sit  uni  ion  is  different.  There  tire  about  *25,000 
youngsters  in  private  schools  out  of  *250,000. 

Mr.  Prci.vsiu,  Would  it  be  yofti*  feiffibg  fhjit  if  they  are  minority 
youngsters  they  should  not  lir counted  toward  the  State's  allocation*? 

Mr.  OsKit.  Yes.  I think  this  is  aid  to  public  schools.  Your  private 
* agencies  are  the  keystone.  They  are  not  priytite  schools,  T believe. 

That  is  the  different  intidfi. That is  a different  point  from  what  1 
am  making. 

Mr.  Qnie,  I still  don't  know  what  is  wrong  with  private  schools  as 
long  as  they  are  adequate. 

Mr.  ProtxKKi.  I am  a strong  supporter  of  that. 

Mr.  Oskr.  One  of  the  things  i see  in  that,  for  example,  in  Texas,  is 
that  private  schools  are  in  no  sort  of  a system,  and  you  have  to  attack 
each  school  legally  from  a different  viewpoint,  aiid  it  is  impossible 
t o on force  desegivgnt  ion  in  private  schools. 

I don't  want  the  Federal  dollars  that  come  front  Texas  or  ahy  other 
State  to  go  to supitort  segregation.  1 think,  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  enforcing  many  of  the  it'Ouireinents  of  desegregation  on  these  in- 
dividual schools  and  throughout  the  country  I would  just  as  soon 
m*  t hem  not- he  counted  in  this. 

Mr.  PmxsKi.  I would  think  that  file  private  schools  that  are  in* 

< tegrated  have  the  same  problem  of  integration  that  the  public  schools 
art'  having,  so  it  seems  to  the  if  we  are  going  to  make  funds  available 
for  education,  we  ought  to  make  those  available  to  private  schools  as 
wpII  as  public  schools  if  they  agree  to  integrate. 

M r.  Oskii.  Is  an  agreement  sufficient,  or  does  one  have  to  enforce  it  ? 


:L>7 

I crtn  speak  specifically  for  Houston.  We  have  wry  few  minority 
youngsters  in  the  wm  public  schools  in  Houston.  There  is  no  racial 
impact  in  thon*  schools, 

l don't  know  wlmt  it  is  in  tit  her  places.  The  only  attempt  to  bring 
about  any  kind  of  guarantee  that  these  private  >«*hoo|s  jn  lion-ton  are 
not  discriminatory  is  an  assurance  signed  by  the  people - who  accept 
funds.  There  has  never  been  an  investigation.  So  alt  bough  'one  has 
desires  to  help  out  other  areas,  1 think  one  has  to  be  careful  t hat  where 
those  monies  go  they  will  lie  used  properly. 

I don't  believe  that  can  be  guaranteed  for  t lie  private  school-..  We 
can't  guarantee  it  in  Texas. 

Mr.  IVcixski.  The  problem  I have  in  trying  to  nndeist-ind  the. 
Houston  situation  is  that  if  we  were  t*»  make  available  a huge  amount 
of  money  under  this  bill  to  Houston  it  would  n ally  he  going  to  schools 
that  continue  to  be  segregated  and  if  you  are  going  to  do  that  then  I 
doirt.  know  why  you  doirfc  want  to  give  t ht*  same  kind  of  help  to  school* 
in  communities  where  they  have  de  facto  segregation. 

The  thing  that  kind  of  has  me  confused  here  is  how  can  we  justify 
to  St.  Louis  and  Buffalo  and  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  haw  segregation  because  of  housing 
patterns  that  they  will  not  got  assistance  under  this  program,  but 
Houston,  because  it  is  under  n rather  kind  of  a loose  court  order,  is 
going  to  not  only  get  help  but  double  count  their  students  for  main- 
taining very  milch  the  same  kind  of  a school  system  in  Houston  as  they 
maintain in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

What  is  the  rat  ionale  in  helping  them  M am  see  where  we  hud  Dude 
County  before  you,  where  these  people  say,  *‘We  have  just  moved  com- 
pletely to  do  away  with  segregated  schools  and  we  have  this  huge  in- 
termix and  we  have  all  the  problems  involved,  security  and  ail  the 
ot  her  things. 

T-he.V  tamed  about  those  t hings.  You  can  appreciate  their  plan.  1 low 
can  we  justify  people  from  Hie  rest  of  the  country  giving  up  educa- 
tional money  for  Houston  when  HO  percent  of  your  nonwhite  children 
attend  schools  t hat  are  05  percent  segregated  ? 

Mr.  OsKit.  This  is  in  the  past.  We  are  under  a new’  court  decision. 

Mr.  ITetNKKi.  But  when  1 asked  you  what  the  1070  court  order  is 
going  to  do,  you  said  it  was  going  to  improve,  hut  that  it  was  not  going 
to  completely  integrate?  ^ 

Mr*  Oskh.  What  do  you  mean  by  complete  ? 

Flhittk  Dade  County  realized  they  have  some  de  facto  segregated 
schools  and  their  current  plan  does  not  eliminate  those.  We,  in  Houston, 
are  going  to  go  from  28  all  black  schools  to  four  all  black  schools. 

MivPi’eixsjii.  What  degree,  when  von  say  we  are  going  from  28 

to  four? 

What  percentage  of  those  schools  are  going  to  he — you  know,  w ithin 
the  school— -what  is  going  to  lx*  the  mix  ? Then,  further,  wlmt  w ill  Ik* 
the  intermix  within  the  school  building?  Because  wo  have  had  some 
rather  interesting  testimony  here  by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion which  shows  in  their  report  that  while  you  can  say  this  school  is 
int  egrated,  when  you  walk  inside  t he  four  walls  of  t hat  school,  you  find 
that  with  in  the.  school  they  have  segregated  classrooms,  segregated 
washrooms,  segregated  sports  activities,  they  have  a different  system 
of  bells  formovimr  youngsters  bet  ween  classes. 


Mr.  Osr.it.  I ran  point  to  keeping  t lie*  ratio  lirt ween  the  blacks  and 
whites  in  facility,  but  tlie  jobs  have  lieen  changed.  The  black  principal 
is  now  a janitor  and  teacher— we,  as  a hoard, 'have  directed  the  adinin- 
ist  rat  ion  and  have  gotten  guarantees  from  the  administration  that  there 
will  lie  no  such  inferior  treatment  of  blacks  during  the  integration 
process  hut  the  thing  is,  there  are  many  lxiards  throughout,  the  country 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  numerical  desegregation  directions, 
and  have  done  it  with  numbers. 

We  are  going  to  be  replaced -by  a lsiard  like  you  aw  talking  about, 
by  a board  that  is  going  to  segregate  by  classroom  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Pt  oiKsitt.  That  is  why  I asked ‘you  earlier,  and  1 ask  you  again 
now,  1 have  every  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  in  good  faith. 

You  realize  you  cannot  change  this*  thing  overnight,  there  arc 
housing  patterns  and  various  other  patterns  involved, but.  from  your 
testimony  tid’d ■ from  your  written  testimony,  your  prepared  testimony* 
I gather  that  there  is  a fundamental  commitment  from  your  school 
hoard  to  try  to  move  as  expeditiously  as  possible  in  a direction  of  try- 
ing to  integrate  within  realities.  Now,  having  that  kind  of  a board, 
you  say,  what  wo  need  is  sonie  assistance  to  prove  what  we  ait*,  doing 
is  right,  because  if  we  don’t  get  assistance  we’re  going  by  the 
hardliners. 

All  I ask  you,  then,  if  that  is  the  position  you  take,  whether  this 
bill  is  not  too  restrictive  whether  we  should  not  just  say,  well,  we 
recognize  thatllouKton  has  AO  percent  minority  youngster.  It  is 
impacted. 

Ity  AO  percent,  or  52  percent,  or  whatever  the  percentage  is,  wo  are 
going  to  give  Hottstob  at  amount  ofmoney  to  try  and  work  its  way  out 
of  this  problem  and  leave  that  pretty  much  to  yourgood  judgment, 
•rather  than  set  ftp-Tho  kind  of  rigid  standards  that  seem  to  appear  in 
this  act.  ' ' ' 1;, 

That  is  the  only  point  I am  asking  you.  Could  you  achieve  your 
goal  i The  ithportant  thing  here  is  a commifftienh  I think  the  Office 
of  Kdueation  ought  to  ascertain,  aw  you  forreal  ? 

Are  you  hottest ? Are  you  sincere? T)o  you  have  a commitment,  or 
are  yoii  just  a subterfuge  for  the  continuation  of  a system  that,  existed 
for ’man v years? 

Once  The  office  lias  satisfied  itself  that  you  are  sincerely  committed 
to  this  goal,  it  seems  to  me’the  best  thing  to  do  is  say,  “Jlcre  is  some 
money,  try  it.,  work  the  problems  out  the  best,  you  can.”' 

Wliat  is  wrong  with  that. concept? 

Mr.  Osun.  T will  make  two  comments.  First  of  all  I think  the  a was 
of  application  are  broad  enough  to  fit  any  of  our  needs,  and  that  is 
except  this  one  restriction,  the  minor  innovations. 

T think  there  should  be  provisions  that,  it  lie  used  by  boards  who  are 
desegregating.  Those  tire  the  restrictions  I would  like  to  see,  one 
removed  and  others  added. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Bell  ? 

Mr.  Brut,.  l)r.  Oser,  I gather  that  you  were  elected  to  the  school 
board.  ' 

Mr.  Osrh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bki.i..  Wow  yon  elected  on  the  basis  of  a desire  to  integrate  the 
schools  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law  ? 


. Mr  OsKit.  "Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell,  Did  the  populace  understand  what  your  program  was 
guilty  to  be  i 

Mr.  Oskii,  In  a sense.  I mean  we  were  neither  for  the  oh!  segrega- 
tion nor  for  cross  busing  youngsters.  We  made  l»otli  positions  mi  v 
clear. 

M tv Bell.  You  bad  to  he  against  cross  busing  f 

M»*.  Oskii,  In  I lonston,  yes,  sir — — 

Mr,  Hr.  i,i..  Helative  to'  the  question  the  eh  aim  mn  asked,  on  the 
restrictive > fentiims,  if  yonr  enlightened  program,  wbieb  I fully  comur 
in,  was  not  successful  for  One  reason  or  another,  if  the  populace  re- 
turned to  the  old  concept  of  doing  things,  wouldn’t  you  desire  mom 
direct  guidelines? 

Mr.  user.  As  I said,  1 could  live  with  these  very  well. 

Mr.  Bell.  Except  for  the  provision  of  building  buildings  and  the 
other  concept  of  making  sure  that  the  hoard  is  the  right  kind  of  a 
hoard. 

You  might  want  more  guidelines  for  certain  types  of  hoard  ? 

Mi*.  Oskii.  I would  like  to  say  two  things  to* mat.  First  of  all,  I 
believe  that  it  is  important  for  boards  like  ours  to  build  structures 
to  perpetuate  nondiscrimination.  The  program  orientation  is  line  if 
ycui  want  to  do  something  in  a hurry,  but  if  you  want  to  build  a struc- 
ture that  no  matter  how— who  is  in  the  hoard  position  that  these 
things  follow  on  beyond  yourself,  that  is  much  in  line  with  what  you 
have  said. 

I think  that,  this  is  very,  very  necessary,  and  the  second  asj»eet  is 
that  On  the  local  level,  Iwcauso  we  do  not  have  a mayor  or  Governor 
or  other  people  who  speak  out  strongly  for  desegregation,  we  need 
a push.  ■ ■ ’■  * , ' ' 

We  need  enforcement,  we  need  the  Federal  Government  to  say,  you 
have  to  do  these  things. 

" We  am  willing  to  comply  witlrde&'gmgulion.  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation  in  our  school  district,  but  we Canliot  do  all  these  things  with  our 
own  local  political  power. 

We  ha  ve  to  have  other  support  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bell,  You  might  he  one  school  board  that  wants  enforcing 
teeth  to  be  emplaced. 

Mr.  Qser.  That  is  right,  We  want  it  in  our  private  schools  as  well. 
Mr.  Bell.  That  is  rather  refreshing  to  hear. 

Mr.  Oser.  Let  me  tell  you  a little  about  our  situation  and  how  it 
changed.  As  I say,  we  as  a board,  during  our  campaign,  which  was 
last  fall x maintained  clearly  that  wo  were  going  to  be  against  dis- 
crimination and  against  crpsstown  busihg. 

But  I think  we  as  prospective  board  members  were  unaware  of  how 
quickly  the  law  was  moving.  Wo  told  people  that  freedom  of  clioice 
had  no  longer  a chance  in  Houston,  because  it  had  never  worked  in 
Houston. 

Wo  were  not  aware,  though,  of  the  tremendous  impact  of  the  Holmes 
decision,  which  occurred  during  out*  campaign,  wham  the  words  “now” 
ctffrte  into  effect. 

Wo  were  not  aware  of  the  Singleton  case,  which  Mas  a case  decided 
by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  during  December,  which  held 


t lint  faculty  ami  s-:t n If  had  to  bo  aligned  on  a basis  of  the  racial  popu- 
lation of  the  city. 

Wo  worn  not  invart*  of  that  during  our  campaign  in  November,  We 
were  not  aware  that  on  January  If  that  decision  was  continued  by 
the  Supreme  (’ourl, and  even  speeded  tip. 

Both  the  faculty  dosegregnt ion  amt  student  desegregation  was  to 
come  about  by  February  1.  So  we  had  told  the  public  what  we  knew 
to  be  the  legal  position  as  of.  say,  September  but  the  changes 
were  so  rapid  between  September  and  the  time  we  took  olllce  in  the 
middle  of  January  that  we  had  to  reeducate  the  people  as  to  where  we 
stood,  and  the  people  felt  that  well,  they  told  us  one  thing,  and  now 
t hey  are  telling  us  some!  hing  else. 

So  our  credibility  ku tiered  severely,  We  put  in  under  our  own  discre- 
tion the  complete  desegregation  of* faculty  and  stall’  in  February  of 
this  year. 

There  was  tremendous  public  unrest.  Fx-board  members  were  hold- 
ing ineetings  it.  stadiums  in  Houston  drawing  thousands  of  people, 
saying  ‘‘these  people  told  you  one  thing  and  now  they  are  doing  some- 
thing else.” 

We  have  attempted  to  lie  open  with  the  people,  but  things  have 
changed  nowin  the  courts. 

'riie  rapidity  of  change  has  kind  of  caught  us  you  might  say. 

Mr.  Bki.Ii.  I don’t  mean  to  pry,  but  how  long  is  your  term? 

Mr.  Okkk.  Four  years. 

Wo  have  a new  superintendent  as  of  this  last  month,  Dr.  George 
Garvcr  from  Michigan.  We  surveyed  77  applicants  from  across  the 
States  to  Find  a man  dedicated  to  quality  education  for  every  young- 
ster. 

He  mentioned  that  a man  who  goes  to  the  schools  and  has  hate  in 
his  heart  is  not  an  educated  man.  lie  is  a 38-year-old  man. 

We  think  we  have  a good  chance  of  turning  the  bureaucracy  around 
to  look  at  these  discriminatory  programs.  We  face  a problem  with 
the  public  and  with  the  bureaucracy  that  has  built  up  over  fhe  years. 

We  have  no  place  to  look  for  support  and  wo  need  help,  i^et  me  add 
one  other  thing.  One  key  problem  in  Houston  is  that  the  problems 
are  not  that  severe,  and  Air.  Pucinski  saw  that  maybe  as  a reason  for 
not  giving  us  the  kind  of  support  we  need,  but  there  is  a good  reason 
for  giving  a district  that  does  not  have  severe  problems  the  support 
4 hey  need. 

Here  you  have  a chance,  a very  good  chance,  of  being  successful 
and  showing  that  desegregation  can  be  peaceful  desegregation  and 
t hat  quality  education  is  maintained  in  this  transition. 

So  this  can  become  a symbol  to  all  large  cities.  If  one  can  look  at  an 
example  and  say  it  is  successful,  that  gives  hope  to  other  places,  too. 

Mr.  1 ucixsKt.  The  problem  that  T see  here,  and  there  is  no  question 
’l1  ,n.v  mind  that  you  obviously  arc  most  anxious  to  make  a contribu- 
t ion,  and  yon  are  most  anxious  to  succeed,  you  are  most  anxious  to  show 
yom*  people  back  there  that  there  is  a reasonable  way  of  approaching 
these  problems,  and  I worth!  like  to  see  someone  like  you  get  help. 
r,JVw  wl#  worries  me  is  that  this  bill  may  very  well* become  another 
r.oF.V  and  when  the  smoke  clears  and  we  have  spent  all  this  money, 

nothreg  really  is  gohig  to  be  very  much  accomplished. 


Tlmt  is  what  worries  me.  'Phis  is  why  1 would  rather  >»e  whether, 
on  this  hill,  because  of. the  many,  many  acute  problems  peculiar  to  a 
eomm unity  if  this  bill  went  up  structure* I in  such  a way  ns  to  give 
you  the  money  ami  say,  here,  you  roll  the  ball. 

1 f you  fail  you  have  your  own  people  to  account  to. 

Mr.  Osr.it.  \\Vre  accountable  to  ideals  and  goals. 

Being  accountable  to  our  people  may  not  be  the  be^t  thing.  1’cople 
are  not  only  led,  they  are  misled.  So  we  need  the  support  of  guidelines. 

They  are  not  restrictive  to  ns  at  all.  We  can  work  very  easily  w ititin 
these. 

Mr.  IVcixsm,  llow  long  have  you  been  a school  board  member? 

Mr.  Osiat.  Since  January. 

Mr.  PrnxsKi.  Wait  until  you  start  living  with  some  of  the-**  pro- 
grams, wait  until  you  start  dealing  with  some  of  the  Federal  regional 
ollices. 


Mr.  Osiat,  That  is  a dill'eront  question. 

Mr.  Bn. i,.  I think  you  are  interrupting.  I don’t  think  you  heard 
what  ho  was  saying  because  you  were  talking.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
some  cases  they* need  guidelines  in  case  the  wrong  school  hoard  gets  in. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  If  you  want  to  make  a contract  with  the  devil,  von 
are  going  to  get  the  devil.  I see  your  point.  You  think  that  sometimes 
it  is  wise  for  the  Government  to  come  in  and  say,  this  is  what  yon  have 
to  do,  and  yon  can  go  back  and  say,  wo  nit?  really  being  prodded  by 
the  Federal  Government  nr  we  don’t,  qualify  for  the  funds,  and  I see 
your  point. 

Bur  it  is  a high  price  to  pay,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  talk  to  some  of 
t he  veteran  educators  across  the  country  and  see  the  extent  to  which  t he 
Olliee  of  Education  has  tried  to  take  over  their  institutions. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  title  T.  We  have  gone  through  $1  or  £5 
billion,  and  survey  after  survey  and  study  after  study  and  report  after 
report  shows  huge  mismanagement  and  the  gentleman  from  ( ali forma 
and  I sat  through  and  watched  with  great  hope  and  great  expectations 
and  we  thought  here  the  Federal  Government  was  going  to  help  the 
school  districts  make  significant  contributions. 

It  is  difficult  and  the  citizen  Incomes  more  and  more  disenchanted. 

I want  a bill.  I think  the  President  is  comet  in  recognizing  the 
fact  tlmt  there  is  ft  special  problem  that  people  like  you  have  in  1 1 oust  on 
and  these  other  cities  that  arc  grappling  with  this  educational  problem 
which  has  kept  our  country  in  turmoil  for  10  years  now. 

I am  anxious  to  got.  a bill  and  move  it  out  of  this  committee  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  I want  to  get.  views  from  people  like  you  tweause 
you  are  on  the  firing  line,  and  when  this  bill  comes  out  of  here.  I don’t 
want  to  have  this  bill  produce  the  same  kind  of  disappoint  ments  that 
title  I has  produced  in  soman v instances. 

That  is  the  only  problem  I have.  I would  concur  with  that  except 
I think  this  particular  bill  has  a certain  amount  of  flexibility.  1 am 
sure  we  have  to  make  some  amendments  and  some  changes,  blit  I t hink 
it  does  have  pretty  good  flexibility  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Blit  I do  know  what,  the  chairman  says  is  correct,  arid  you  are 
probably  going  to  find  a lot  of  disappointments  and  so  on,  but  I am 
nopirig  we  ertri  move  in  this  direction,  and  I want  to  commend  you  for 
the  job  you  are  doing  and  the  courage  that  you  have  evidently  shown 
by  taking  On  this  typeof  program  and  facing  upto  it,  which  I think 
is  so  necessary  and  desirable. 
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Mr.  mo comment  fora  minute  if  I may.  I think  you  would 

ho  amazed  at  how  mismanaged  local  funds  are.  f think  that  we  very 
often  think  the  only  hureaueraeies  are  in  Washington,  and  they  are 
not. 


We  deal  with  them  every  day.  a Imreaneraey  that  is  as  immovable 
and  tmmnnagcnhlcnstlicniichcrc  in  Washington, !),( 

I he  amount  of  money  we  hare  pumped  into  title  I is  a pittance. 
It  has  averaged  something  like  $lo(i  |a*r  year  per  student. 

A hip  rite  spending  *<500  a .year,  and  suburban  areas  spending  *pj 
orsjo  hundred  a year.  What  kind  of  an  effort  would  you  expert  from 
title  I.  unless  you  eonrentrate  that  money.  This  is  Itegiiming  to  happen 
now. 


I think  we  have  very 
billions.  It  lias  been  l»i1 
youngsters  have  seen  Hit 


mor  measures  of  effectiveness  of  the  so-called 
ions,  but  if  has  been  spread  so  thin  that  (lie 
eetfeet. 

Then  there,  are  administrative  costs  and  other  costs  that  go  on  ton 
oftbat.  1 

Wc  bad  a program  for  in-service  training  for  teachers,  primarily 
teachers,  in  a new  integrated  situation.  We  wanted  to  take  the  money 
and  jntt  half  of  it  in  for  administrators. 


We  thought  they  kind  of  set  the  tone  of  a building,  and  it  was  very 
important  that  all  our  administrators  very  quickly  be  aware  of  the 
problems  t bat  desegregat  ion  may  bring  about. 

We  asked  for  the  half  of  the  funds  which  we  had  already  been  alio* 
rated.  Well,  the  program  went  for  <5  weeks  and  then  was  cut  off.  We 
had  flic  funds  cut  off  because  the  funds  were  supposed  to  lie  used  for 
teachers  and not  administrators. 


I here  was  an  instance  where  the  local  school  district  knew  better 
than  the  regional  office  what  they  should  be  doing.  These  things  in 
< lie  hill,  t hen  it  seems  to  me.  are  permissive  things. 

It  will  he  at  out’  own  discretion,  but  they  are  sufficient! v closely 
enough  written  so  that,  they  won’t  be  used  for  the  clandestine  purposes 
many  school  districts  may  want  to  use  them  for. 

Mr.  IVriNSKt.  I certainly  want  to  thank  you  for  being  with  us  this 
mornmg  to  discuss  this  legislation. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  is  some  huge  help  needed  to  deal  with 
these  problems,  and  we  are  going  to  see  if  we  can’t  move  along  on  this 
hill  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  we  can  perhaps  get  you  some  help 
Itefore  the  first  of  September.  1 

M r.  OsHit.  Thank  you,  sir. 

\r»:  PircixsKi.  The  committee  will  stand  adjoutned  until  Monday 
morning  at  10  O’clock  in  roorri  2261. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Monday.  June  20, 1070.) 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  20,  1970 

llm  si:  op  |{r.i,i!i;M..M.vuu.s, 

Gf.nehai,  Siucoumtitke  ox  Km  r.vno.v  or  the 

Committee  ox  Kihvatiox  a no  L a m m, 

W axhiuytun,  ftj 

'I*Iu» (ionei’al  Sulwoimnitleoon  Education  met  at  10:15  h.iii.,  pursuant 
to  recess,  in  room  *2*561,  Hnvburn  House  Office  Hiiil<|in«r.  Hon.  Homan 
C.  Pucinski  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present  :Hopre.seiitntivo.s  Pucinski,  Quie,  mid  Dellenhuek. 

Stall’  memlwrs  present : John  F.  Jennings,  counsel ; Charles  W.  Had- 
dilfe,  minority  counsel  for  education ; and  Alexandra  Kisla,  clerk. 

Mr,  Pucixski.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  anticipating  tlio  arrival  of  our  other  memliers  very  shortly. 
I think  in  owler  to  expedite  the  hearing  we  will  proceed  at  this  time. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Jensen,  a professor  at  the 'Vniversity  of  California,  and  Dr.  Ernest 
van  dan  ITang,  a professor  at  New  York  Vniversity, Congressman  John 
Ashhrook  has  requested  that  both  these  gentlemen  he  permitted  to  tes- 
tify on  H.H,  1784(5,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

We  are  indeed  very  grateful  to  both  you  gentlemen.  This  legislation 
for  the most  part,  would affect  the  southern  districts  but  it  is  interest  ing 
to  have  a spokesman  from  California  and  one  from  New  York  to  give 
us  their  views  on  bow  you  view  th  is  legislation. 

Without  question  this  is  an  extremely  important  bill. 

1 was  disappointed  that  the  Senate  decided  to  take  the  route  of  try- 
ing to  fund  this  legislation  through  a very  circuitous  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, perhaps  illegal  procedure  of  taking  fundsout  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  various  other  programs  and  allocating  them  for  this  spe- 
cific use.  There  are  serious  doubts  in  my  mind  whether  that  can  l>c  done, 
whether  it.  will  stand  tip,  and  I am  not.  at  all  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  some  attorney  in  HEW  lias  found  some  wav  to  say  it  can  Ik*  done. 

It  seems  to  me  the  way  to  go  about  this  problem  of  helping  schools 
that  are  being  desegregated  is  to  do  it.  in  Hie  manner  he  foie  ns  here 
now?  hi  passmg  a hill  that  is  specifically  designed  to  meet  those  needs 
aiicl  then  funding  it  and  putting  in this  bill  the  necessary  safeguards 
fhitt  >ve  flditik  we  ought  to  have  to  make  it  an  effective  piece  of 
legisiittidn. 

| am  amazed  to  see  the  approach  that  is  being  used  with  the  $150 
millimh  It  is  money  thft  is  being  taken  out  of  six  different  programs 
apd  thimhthcr'^W'd^rlCdfiea'Hoii  conies  along  and  writes  a series  of 
guidelines  for  the  distribution  of  this  money  to  the  States  that  are 
most  seriously  affected,  I have  been  able  to  find  no  basis  for  the  Office 
Of  Education’s  authority  to  write  these  guidelines.  They  are  taking 
poverty  program  money  and  it  occurs  to  me  if  they  can  find  $100 
million  of  unexpended  ' authorization  in  the  poverty  program,  then 
what  they  ought  to  lie  doing  is  spending  that  $100  million  on  poverty, 
particularly  now  with  no  unemployment  rate  in  the  country  that  is,  as 
Mr.  Friedman  said  yesterday,  going  to  reach  6 percent  or  better. 
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Ill  my  judgment  the  procedure  being  used  bv  the  other  body  is 
totally  indefensible.  I am  } (leased  to  have  you  gentlemen  here.  We  have 
said  we  are  going  to  move  expeditiously  on  these  hearings  and  I would 
like  to  report  out  an  authorization  here  as  quickly  as  possible  so  we  can 
address  ourselves  to  the  problem  in  an  intelligent,  way.  That  is  why  I 
am  moving  along  this  morning,  even  though  the  otlier  members  are 
not  here,  because  I do  want  to  conclude  these  hearings  and  1 do  want 
to  send  a bill  to  the  lloor  that  is  going  to  do  the  job  in  an  intelligent 
way,  instead  of  in  the  makeshift,  roundabout  way  that  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  to  do  this,  holding  this  whole  thing  together  with 
scotch  tape,  pajier  clips,  and  rublierbands  and  my  judgment  is  at  some- 
point  in  time  it  is  going  to  be  challenged  and  thrown  out  as  a totally 
illegal  operation. 

I am  pleased  to  have  both  yon  gent  lemen  here,  to  get  your  views  on 
this  and  I am  going  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can’t  move  along  with  an 
authorization  that  will  at  least  make  this  program  slick  together. 

Gentlemen,  I see  you  both  have  prepared  statements  and  I was  won- 
dering if  you  would  have  objection  if  we  had  you  both  testify  at  the 
same  time  and  then  perhaps  we  can  save  time,  unless  you  would  rather 
testify  separately. 

I I hink  it  makes  for  a much  more  interesting  hearing  if  wo  do  it  ns  a 
panel. 

Why  don’t  we  start  with  Dr,  Jensen?  You  have  a prepared  state- 
ment/Your  entire  statement  will  go  into  the  record  at  this  point  and 
then  you  can  proceed  in  anyway  you  wish,  sir.  You  can  read  the  state- 
ment, summarize  it  or  whatever  you  prefer. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ARTHUR  R.  JENSEN,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT 

BERKELEY 

Di\  Jkxsf.x.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mciUbei-s  of  the  committee,  I first 
wish  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  express  my  views 
regarding  parts  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Jensen  follows:) 

1 • - 

Statement  of  Db.  Arthur  R.  Jensen,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 
University  op  California  at  Berkeley 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Clmirmnn  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  Is  Arthur  R.  Jensen 
atid  I am  professor  of  Educational  Psychology  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  I bold  a B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  California,  an  M.A.  from 
Sah  Diego  State  College,  and  a Ph.  D.  degree  from  Columbia  University.  In 
1050-58,  I was  a United  States  Public  Health  Service  Research  Fellow  In  Psy- 
chology at  the  Psychiatric  Institute,  University  of  London.  In  1001-62,  I was  a 
Research  Associate  at  flic  Institute  of  Personality  Assessment  and  Research  and 
In  1001-65  a Guggenheim  Fellow  at  tlie  institute  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  London.  In  1000-07, 1 wiis  n.  Fellow  at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavioral  Science  at  Stanford.  1 am  a Member  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  American  Psychological  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Educational  Research  Association,  nnd  tho  Psychouomlcs  Society. 

I am  co-editor  of  a text  on  “Social  Class,  Race  and  Psychological  Develop- 
ment,’1 published  in  1068  and  the  author  of  the  article  entitled  “How  Much  Can 
We  Boost  IQ  and  Scholastic  Achievement?”,  published  in  1069  in  the  Harvard 
Educational  Review.  I wrote  an  article  on  the  “Herltabillty  of  Intelligence,”  pub- 
lished in  Engineering  and  Science  In  April;  1970,  and  have  more  recently  pre- 
pared a research  resume  entitled  “Parent  and  Teacher  Attitudes  Toward 


Integration  ntul  Busing"  for  the  California  Advisory  Counsel  on  Education  and 
Boson  roll  of  the  California  Teachers  Association. 

1 am  currently  In  the  course  of  publishing  a comprehensive  review  on  the  subject 
of  "Can  We  and  Should  We  Study  Race  Differences?" 

I ap|K>ar  itefore  you  today  for  the  purpose  of  raising  what  apjiears  to  me  to  la* 
an  essential  preliminary  Inquiry  to  tin*  Committee's  approval  of  tin*  present  form 
of  II. It.  1784(1,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970.  That  inquiry  relates  to  tin* 
truth  or  falsity  as  a scietitilic  matter  of  t In*  basic  factual  assumption  underlying 
this  bill. 

On  Maty  21,  President  Nixon  submitted  to  the  Congress  a sjiecia!  message  on 
aid  to  schools  and  recommended  this  legislation.  There  he  stated : 

"It  is  clear  that  racial  Isolation  ordinarily  has  an  adverse  effect  on  education." 

That,  premise  supitorls  the  presiqit  dan-la  nit  ion  of  jnirjiosc  in  Section  2 of  II.  It. 
1784a] — to  prevent  racial  isolation  in  schools  so  as  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education.  I do  not  believe  that  this  premise  alone  can  be  regarded  as  aalcqinitc 
just itlcat ioli  for  tills  bill.  Hwnt  comprehensive  reviews  of  research  <»n  the  effects 
of  the  racial  coin|K>sitlon  of  schools  and  classes  in  public  schools  come  to  eon* 
elusions  which  arc  highly  ambiguous  and  inconclusive  regarding  the  causal 
relationship  between  racial  coihitositlmt  of  Iho  student  body  and  scholastic  jier- 
forma uce.  Most  of  the  research  on  (Ids  subject  to  date  has  been  too  inadequate 
statistically  and  methodologically  to  allow  any  firm  conclusion  one  way  or  the 
tit  her  regarding  the  effects  of  a school's  racial  coiiqtositloii  on  achievement.  I 
refer  you  to  a thorough  review  of  (his  research  by  N'auey  II.  St.  Joint  of  Harvard 
University ; It  appears  in  the  February,  1970,  issue  of  the  Review  of  Kducatimial 
Itt teareli,  n publication  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association.  Her 
review  supports  my  conclusion,  which  is  that  we  have  no  scieutlflcally  or  statin* 
ticaily  substantial  conclusions  at  tills  time. 

I personally  favor  racial  Integration  and  I hojiefuliy  believe  it  is  coming  about. 
As  an  educator,  I am  concerned  flint  it  come  about  in  such  a way  as  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  schooling  of  all  children.  Achieving  racial  balance,  while  viewed 
by  litany  of  us  as  desirable  for  moral,  ethical,  and  social  reasons,  will  not  solve 
existing  educational  problems;  it  will  create  new  ones,  and  I am  anxious  that 
wo  provide  the  means  for  fully  and  objectively  assessing  them  and  for  discover* 
liig  file  menus  of  solving  them.  I am  quite  convinced  on  the  basis  of  massive 
research  evidence  Unit  the  educational  abilities  and  needs  of  tlie  majority  of 
white  and  Negro  children  are  suflicietitly  different  at  (his  present  time  in  our 
history  that  both  groups— and  particularly  the  more  disadvantaged  group— 
can  lie  cheated  out  of  the  best  education  we  now  know  how  to  provide  in  our 
schools  if  uniformity  rather  titan  diversity  of  Instructional  approaches  becomes 
tlie  rule.  Diversity  and  desegregation  need  not  lie  Inroiitpatible  goals.  I think 
both  are  necessary.  But  achieving  racial  balance  and  at  the  same  time  ignoring 
Individual  differences  in  children’s  special  educational  need*  could  lie  most 
destructive  to  those  who  arc  already  the  most  disadvantaged  educationally. 
Tho  allocation  of  a school’s  resources  for  children  with  special  educational  prob- 
lems cannot  be  influenced  by  race;  It  must  lie  governed  by  individual  needs. 

To  insure  the  developments  of  integrated  education  that  coiitd  make  St  Just 
aiid  valid  for  all  children,  therefore,  I urge  that  this  Committee  seriously  con- 
sider the  addition  to  the  bill  of  a directive  In  Section  10  that  a major  projection 
of  the  research  fumls  ftrov|dcd  for  evaluation  shall  be  used  for  a scientifically 
valid*  objective  examination  of  the  educational  effects  of  eoinjnilsory  school 
desegregation.  I further  suggest  that  the  technical requirements  of  the  needed 
res<*nreli  are  probably  beyond  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  most  school  systems, 
and  that  major  studies  should  lie  conducted  by  or  in  consultation  with  proiierly 
cqttljiped  research  institutions  under  Federal  sujqKirt. 

fit  my  opinion,  based  tijion  my  studies  for  the  pnst  20  years  and  more  in  the 
field  of  educational  jKsyohotqgy,  | am  convinced  that  the  study,  of  racial  dif* . . 
fercnces  ami  their  tipplicahliity  to  variations  in  learning  ami  organization  of  the 
educational  jirocess  are  essential  to  any  trite  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  America’s  schools  face  today  in  determining  Hie  future  course  of  school 
integration.  . 

It.  TIIK  KXI8T1XG  COXTHOVKItSY  OVKB  Kf  AX»  SCItOtASTtO  ACtilKVBMKXT 

"I  can  best  explalntho  basis  of  my  views  In  this  area  by  siuninnrlzing  for  the 
Committee  some  of  the  main  {mints  I made  in  tlie  Iltirnird  Educational  ft  nine 
article  to  which  I lmvf*  referred.  > 

lit  my  article.  I first  reviewed  the  conclusion  of  a nationwide  survey  and 
evaluation  of  the  large.  Federally  funded  compensatory  education  program* 


by  i ho  I'.S.  rmiiiiiissiuii  «>u  Civil  Itights.  which  that  these  spin-hd 

programs  had  produced  no  significant  improvement  In  tin*  measured  intelligence 
or  *liolas||e  |M*rforiniin<-<>  of  the  disadvantaged  children  whoso  educational 
achievements  (hoy  won*  *|*oHliojill,v  intended  to  raise.  Tho  ovhloneo  presented 
by  tin*  civil  Itights  Commission  suggests  to  mo  tlutt  tnorol.v  applying  nn»n*  of 
(ho  snino  approach  lo  ooni|H<nsnlovy  education  on  a larger  son  to  is  not  I i kolv  to 
lead  to  tho  desired  result*.  mmioly  increasing  (In*  benefits  of  public  education 
to  tin*  disadvantaged.  Tin*  wcll-documentcd  fruitlessness  of  (hoso  wcll-iutcidioncd 
compensatory  programs  indicate*  tho  iui]M>rtuucc  of  now  questioning  tho  assump- 
tions, theories.  ami  praotloos  on  which  thoy  won*  based.  I point  out,  also,  that 
some  small-scale  experimental  Inlorvontlon  programs  have  shown  more  promise 
of  lioiiolioia)  results. 

“I  do  not  advocate  abandoning  o (Torts  to  improve  the  education  of  tho  disad- 
vantaged. I urge  lncn*asod  emphasis  on  those  efforts,  in  tho  spirit  of  ox|KU'imen> 
tation,  expanding  tho  diversity  of  approaches  and  improving  (ho  rigor  of  evalua- 
tion in  order  to  (must  our  chances  of  discovering  tin*  mot  Inals  that  will  work  best. 

The  nut  lire  of  (nlcllif/cncc 

“In  my  article,  I pointed  out  t hat  IQ  tests  evolved  to  predict  scholnstle  per- 
formance in  largely  Kuroitcau  and  .North  American  middle-class  nopiilntlons 
around  tho  turn  of  the  century.  They  evolved  to  measure  those  abilities  most 
relevant  to  the  curriculum  and  type  of  instruction,  which  In  turn  were  slin|H>d 
by  the  pattern  of  abilities  of  the  children  the  schools  were  then  intended  to 
serve. 

"IQ  or  abstract  reasoning  ability  is  thus  a selection  of  just  one  portion  of  the 
total  s|N*ctritm  of  human  mental  abilities.  This  aspect  of  mental  abilities  measured 
by  IQ  tests  is  Important  to  our  society,  but  Is  obviously  not  the  only  set  of  edu- 
cationally or  occu|Mitionnlly  relevant  abilities.  Other  mental  abilities  have  not 
yet  I wen  adequately  measured;  their  distributions  in  various  segments  of  the 
population  have  not  been  adequately  determined;  and  their  educational  rele- 
vance has  not  been  fully  explored. 

"I  believe  a much  broader  assessment  of  the  spectrum  Of  abilities  and  iKdetitials, 
and  the  investigation  of  their  utilization  for  educational  achievement,  will  he 
an  essential  aspect  of  improving  the  education  of  children  regarded  as 
disadvantaged. 

inheritance  of  Ihlclliitcnec 

"Much  of  my  i wiper  was  a review  of  the  methods  and  evidence  that  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  individual  differences  In  intelligence,  that  Is,  IQ,  are 
predominantly  attributable  to  genetic  differences,  with  environmental  factors 
contributing  a minor  portion  of  the  variance  among  individuals.  The  heritahility 
of  the  IQ — Unit  is,  the  percents  goof  Individual  differences  variance  attributable 
to  genetic  factors — comes  out  to  about  so  percent.  the  average  value  obtained 
from  nil  relevant  studies  now  reported. 

"These  estimates  of  heritahility  are  based  on  tests  administered  to  European 
and  North  American  populations  and  cannot  properly  bo  generalized  to  other 
populations,  1 believe  we  need  similar  heritahility  studies  in  minority  iMipUln- 
tlons  if  wo  are  to  Increase  our  understanding  of  what  our  tests  men  sine  in 
these  imputations  and  how  these  abilities  call  be  most  effectively  used  In  the 
educational  process. 

Koala!  class  differences 

"Although  the  full  range  of  IQ  and  Other  abilities  is  found  among  children  in 
every  socioeconomic  stratum  in  ohr  population.  It  is  well  established  that  TQ 
differs  on  tho  average  among  children  from  different  social  class  backgrounds. 
The  evidence,  some  of  which  1 referred  to  In  my  article,  Indicates  to  me  that 
some  of  this  IQ  difference  is  attributable  to  environmental  differences  and  some 
of  It  Is  attributable  to  genetic  differences  between  social  classes — largely  as  a 
result  of  differential  selection  of  the  parent  generations  for  different  patterns 
of  ability. 

"I  have  hbt  yet  met  or  read  n modern  geneticist  who  disputes  this  interpretation 
of  the  evidence,  Itrtho  view  of  geneticist  C.  6.  Carter;  “Sociologists  who  doubt 
this  show  more  ingenuity  than  jUdgmeht.”  At  least  three  prominent  s«H*lologists 
who  are  students  of  this  problem — Sorokin,  Brime  EekiaiiO.  and  Otis  Dmllc.v 
Duncan— all  agree  that  selective  factors  in  social  mobility  and  associative 
mating  have  resulted  In  a gcnctic  componcnt  in  social  elnss  intelligence  rfiffeD 
cnees.  As  Eokland  points  out,  this  conclusion  hblds  within  socially  defined 


radii  I groups  hut  cannot  pro|«*rly  in*  jimieraiiz.  ,|  n„iaj 

barriers  to  upward  mobility  have  undoubtedly  M»ii  quite  different  ><(r  various 
racial  groups. 

Jtaee  difference# 

•‘I  have-  always  advocated  dealing  with  persons  as  individuals.  eu*  it  in  term* 
ol  Ills  own  merits  and  dui ruet eristics  ami  am  opjxtM'd  to  a>*c«rdn.i:  t tc.iimeni 
to  IH'i-soiis  solely  on  the  lauds  of  their  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  M*  mi  das* 
huekgrmtitd.  Hut  I am  also  opimscd  to  ignoring  or  refusing  to  invc*iig.ite  the 
causes  of  tho  well-established  dlfTerenees  among  racial  groups  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  educationally  relevant  traits,  particularly  jq. 

"I  Itelleve  that  the  causes  of  observed  differences  in  |Q  ami  scholastic  per- 
formance  among  different  ethnic  groups  is,  sclent  ideally,  still  an  open  question, 
nit  injKirtaitt  question,  and  a resenrdmble  one.  1 Micro  that  otlldal  statements, 
sueh  as  It  is  a demonstrable  faet  that  the  talent  ihm.I  in  any  one  ethnic  group  Is 
suhstantia  ly  the  saine  as  In  any  other  cthlite  groups’  i l\K.  OHlce  „f  IMueatlon. 
lIKKt).  and  'Intelligence  potential  is  distrihuiiHi  among  Negro  infants  in  the 
vmwtUrn  and  pattern  as  anumg  ledamlcrs  or  Chinese,  or  am  other  groin.’ 
tli.S.  Dopt.  of  Labor,  1005),  ar«‘  without  sdciitllle  merit.  They  lack  anv  factual 
bnsis  and  tnust  bo  regurded  only  as  hy|»othcso#. 

"It  would  require  more  Kjmee  than  I am  allotted  to  descril*  the  personal  ami 
professional  consequences  of  challenging  this  prevailing  hypothesis  of  genetic 
equality  by  suggesting  alternative  hypotheses  that  invoke  genetic  as  well  as 
environmental  factors  as  Mug  among  the  causes  of  the  observed  dlfferem-w  in 
patterns  of  mental  ability  among  racial  groups. 

"Tho  fact  that  different  racial  groups  In  this  country  have  widely  semi  rated 
geographic  origins  and  have  had  quite  different  histories  which  have  subjected 
them  Jo  different  selective  social  and  economic  pressures  make  it  highly  iskelv 
that  their  gene  pools  differ  for  some  genetically  conditioned  Mm viora I charac- 
teristic#, including  intelligence,  or  nhstraet  reasoning  ability.  N'oarlv  every  ana- 
tomical, physiological  and  biochemical  system  investigated  shows  racial  dlf- 
foretiees.  Wliy  should  the  brain  he  any  exception?  The  reasonableness  of  the 
hypothesis  that  there are  racial  differences  in  genetically  eonditioued  behavioral 
ehitracteristlisj,  including  mental  abilities,  is  not  con  lined  to  the  poorlv  inform, -d. 

,K!eVxiV0,t8c,d  *"  wrltlngK  and  public  statemenls  by  such  eminent  ge- 
neticists as  K.  Mntlier,  C.  D.  Darlington,  It.  A.  Fisher,  ami  Francis  Crick,  to 
name  a few* 

“In  my  article,  I Indicated  isevora!  lines  of  evidence  which  sumiort  mv  (insertion 
Jlmt  a genetic  hypothesis  is  not,  unwarranted.  The  fact  that  we  still' have  onlv 
liieoaclusive  conclusions  with  respect  to  this  hypothesis  does  not  mean  that  the 
opposite  of  the  hypothesis  Is  true.  Yet  some  social  scientists  sis-ak  as  If  (Ids  were 
the  ease  and  have  even  publicly  censured  me  for  suggesting  an  alternative  to 
purely  environmental  hypotheses  of  Intelligence  differences.  Sclent  Mr  inves- 
tigation proceeds  most  effectively  by  means  of  what  Platt  has  called  “strong 
inference,"  pining  alternative  hypotheses  that  lend  to  different  predictions 
against  one  another  and  then  putting  the  predictions  to  an  empirical  test. 

Learning  abtlitganil  IQ 

. The  article  also  dealt-  with  my  theory  of  two  broad  categories  of  mental 
abilities,  which  I call  intelligence  (or  abstract  reasoning  ability)  and  associative 
learning  ah  Illy.  These  tyjie#  of  ability  appear  to  be  distributed  dlfferentlv  In 
various  social  classes  and  racial  groups.  While  large  raeinl  and  social  class 
differences  are  found  for  Intelligence,  there  are  practically  negligible  differences 
among  these  groups  in  associative  learning  abilities,  such  as  memory  span  and 
serial  and  palmi-associate  rote  learning. 

.v  Research  should  be  directed  at  delineating  still  other  tying  of  abilities  and  at 
discovering  how  the  particular  strengths  in  each  Individual’s  pattern  of  abilities 
can  be  most  effectively  brought  to  bear  on  school  learning  and  on  the  attainment 
Of  occupational  skills.  R.v  pursuing  this  path,  I believe  we  can  discover  the  means 
by  which  the  reality  of  individual  differences  need  not  mean  educational  rewards 
for  some  children  and  ut  ter  frustration  and  deft'at  for  others. 

IU.  THE  lMer.ICATIO.V8  OF  HACK  lUKKKUF.XCK#  IX  EIM'CATIOX 

^ Since  educators  hnvo  at  least  otRcially  assumed  that  race  and  sMal  class 
differences  in  scholastic  iierfonnaiicc  are  not  associated  with  atiy  genetic  differ- 
ences in  growth  rates  or  patterns  of  mental  abilities  but  are  due  entirely  to 


ilki  iimiimlioji,  prejudice,  inequality  of  cduciiifomil  opportunity,  ami  factors  in 
i in*  child's  home  environment  and  |»cer  culture,  we  have  collectively  given  little 
if  any  serious  thought  to  whether  we  would  do  anything  differently  if  we  knew 
in  fact  that  all  educational  differences  were  not  due  solely  to  these  environmental 
factors. 

There  have  l»«*en  and  still  are  obvious  environmental  Inequities  and  injustices 
which  have  disfavored  minorities,  particularly  Negroes,  Mexico u-Anierica ns.  and 
American  Indians.  Progress  lias  been  tande  and  is  continuing  to  he  made  to 
Improve  the-e  (sunlit ions,  lint  there  is  no  doubt  still  a long  way  to  go,  and  the 
drive  toward  further  progress  in  tlds  direction  should  Ik*  given  lop  priority  In 
our  national  effort. 

Kd ucn t Inn  Is  one  of  the  chief  instruments  for  approaching  this  goal.  Every 
child  should  receive  the  liest-  education  that  our  current  knowledge  and  technology 
can  provide.  Tlds  should  not  imply  thal  we  advocate  the  same  methods  or  the 
same  expectations  for  all  children.  There  are  large  individual  differences  in 
rates  of  mental  development , In  patterns  of  ability.  In  drives  and  Interests.  These 
differences  exist  even  among  children  of  the  same  family.  The  good  parent  does 
Ids  l»est  to  make  the  most  of  each  child's  strong  points  and  to  help  him  on  his 
weak  points  hut  hot  make  these  the  crux  Of  success  or  failure.  The  school  must 
regard  each  child,  and  the  differences  among  children,  in  much  thp  same  way  ns 
a go'til  parent  should  do. 

I Isdieve  we  need  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  Individual  differences,  social 
class  differences,  and  race  difference  in  rates  of  cognitive  development  and  differ- 
ential pat  (crus  of  relative  strength  and  weakness  in  various  types  of  ability  are 
attributable  lo  genetically  conditioned  biological  growth  factors.  The  answer  to 
tills  question  might  imply  differences  In  our  approach  to  Improving  the  education 
of  all  children,  particularly  those  we  call  the  disadvantaged,  for  many  of  whom 
school  is  now  a frustrating  and  unrewarding  experience. 

Individuals  should  lie  treated  In  terms  of  their  Individual  characteristics  and 
not  in  terms  of  their  group  membership.  Tills  is  the  way  of  a democratic  society, 
and  educationally -it  is  the  only  procedure  that  makes  any  sense.  Individual 
variations  within  any  large  socially  defined  group  nre  always  much  greater  than 
the  average  differences  between  groups.  There  is  overlap  between  groups  in  the 
distributions  of  all  psychological  characteristics  that  we  know  anything  about. 
Itut  dealing  with  children  ns  Individuals  is  not  the  greatest  problem.  It  is  in  our 
concern  about  the  fact  Hint  when  we  do  so,  we  have  a differentiated  educational 
program,  and  children  of  different  socially  identifiable  groups  may  not  ho  pro- 
portionately represented  In  different  programs.  This  Is  the  “hang-tip"  of  many 
persons  today  and  this  is  where  our  conceptions  of  equal  opportunity  nre  most 
likely  lo  go  awry  and  become  misconceptions. 

Oroup  racial  and  social  class  differences  are  first  of  all  Individual  differences, 
hut  ilie  causes  of  the  group  differences  may  not  lie  the  same  as  of  the  Individual 
differences.  This  Is  what  we  must  find  out,  because  the  prescription  of  remedies 
for  our  educational  Ills  could  depend  on  the  answer. 

I.et  me  give  orte  quite  hypothetical  example.  We  know  that  among  middle- 
class  while  children,  learning  to  read  by  ordinary  classroom  Instruction  Is 
related  lo  certain  psychological  developmental  characteristics.  Educators  call 
it  "readiness."  These  characteristics  of  readiness  appear  at  different  ages  for 
different  kinds  of  learning,  and  at  any  given  age  there  are  considerable  individual 
differences  among  children,  even  among  siblings  rented  within  the  same  family. 
These  dcvcloiiiuentiU  differences,  in  middle-class  white  children,  nre  largely 
conditioned  by  genetic  factors,  if  we  try  to  begin  a child  too  early  in  reading 
instruction,  he  will  experience  much  greater  difficulty  than  If  we  waited  until 
wo  saw  more  signs  of  “readiness."  Lacking  readiness,  he  may  even  become 
so  frustrated  ns  to  "turn  off"  on  rending,  so  that  he  will  then  have  an  emotional 
block  toward  reading  later  on  when  he  should  have  the  optimal  readiness.  The/ 
readiness  can  then  not  be  fully  tapped.  The  child  would  have  been  better  Off 
had  we  postponed  rendlng  instruction  for  six  months  or  a year  and  Occupied 
him  during  Hits  time  with  other  Interesting  activities  tor  which  he  was  ready, 
('bailees  are  he  would  lie  n better  render  at,  say,  10  or  11  years  of  age  for  having 
started  a venr  Inter,  when  he  could  eatch  on  to  reading  with  relative  ease  and 
avoid  Hie 'unnecessary  frustration.  It  Is  very  doubtful  in  this  case  that  some 
added  “enrichment"  to  his  preschool  environment  would  have  made  lilm  learn 
to  mid  much  more  easily  a year  earlier.  If  this  is  largely  a matter  of  biological 
maturation,  then  the  time  at  which  a child  is  taught  in  terms  of  his  own  schedule 
of  development  becomes  important.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  It  is  largely  a matter 


of  prosriiool  environmental  enrichment.  then  the  thing  t<*  d<»  i*  »**.«••  to  "*"k 
oh  the  preachm*!  environment  >o  ns  lo  make  till  children  t-qually  ready  »>*r  i ending 
in  the  first  grade.  If  a child’*  dlffleulty  Is  tin*  result  of  l«.ih  factors  then  a 
i-omlihuitlon  of  liotli  enrichment  nml  optimal  developmental  sequencing  should 

be  recommended. 

There  Is  it  danger  that  some  educators’  fear  of  being  accused  of  racial  disc 
crimination  could  la'come  so  misguided  as  to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  many 
minority  children.  Should  wo  deny  differential  educational  treatments  to  children 
when  such  treatment  will  maximise  the  heiiellts  they  receive  from  schooling,  just 
iHKiiuse  differential  treatment  mlglii  result  in  disproportionate  representation 
of  different  racial  groups  lit  various  programs?  I have  seen  instances  where  Negro 
children  were  denied  s|H*cial  educational  facilities  eommonly  given  to  h hlte 
children  with  learning  dllllcultles,  simply  because  school  authorities  were  re- 
I net  ant  to  single  out  on//  Negro  children,  despite  their  obvious  individual  needs, 
to  he  treated  any  differently  from  the  majority  of  youngsters  in  the  school.  There 
was  no  hesitation  about  singling  out  white  children  who  needed  sj»cclal  attention. 
Many  Negro  children  of  normal  nml  superior  scholastic  jKitcntinl  are  consigned 
to  classes  lit  which  one-fourtli  to  oho-tltird  of  their  classmates  have  IQs  below  To, 
which  is  tlio  usual  borderline  of  educational  mental  retardation.  The  majority 
of  these  educationally  retarded  children  benefit  little  or  not  at  all  from  instruction 
in  the  normal  clnssroom,  but  require  special  attention  In  smaller  classes  that 
permit  a high  degree  of  Individualized  nml  small  group  instruction.  Their  presence 
In  regular  classes  creates  unusual  dllllcultles  for  the  conscientious  teacher  and 
detracts  from  the  optimal  educational  environment  for  children  of  normal  ability. 
Yet  there  is  reluctance  to  provide  siteclnl  classes  for  these  educationally  retarded 
children  If  tlioy  are  Negro  or  Mexlcan-Amerlenn.  The  classrooms  of  predominantly 
iniuoritv  schools  often  have  20  to  30  percent  of  such  children,  which  hnmlleaiw  the 
teacher’s  efforts  on  behalf  Of  Iter  other  pupils  in  the  normal  range  of  IQ.  The 
more  nblo  minority  children  are  thereby  disadvantaged  In  the  classroom  In 
ways  that  are  rarely  Imposed  on  white  children  for  whom  there  are  more  diverse 
facilities.  Differences  in  rates  of  mental  development  nml  in  potentials  for  various 
t vi>es  of  learning  will  not  disappear  by  being  ignored.  It  is  up  to  biologists  and 
psychologists  to  discover  their  causes,  and  It  is  up  to  educators  to  create  a diver- 
sity of  instructional  arrangements  best  suited  to  the  full  range  of  educational 
differences  that  we  find  irt  our  population.  Many  environmentally  caused. dif- 
ferences enn  he  minimized  or  eliminated,  given  the  resources  and  the  will  of 
society.  The  differences  that  remain  arc  a challenge  for  public  education.  Tin* 
challenge  will  be  met  by  making  available  more  ways  and  means  for  children 
to  benefit  from  schooling.  This,  I am  convinced,  can  come  about  only  through 
a greater  recognition  and  Understanding  of  the  nature  of  liuuiau  differences." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I call  Upon  your  Committee  to  set  aside  funds  under 
Section  10  of  H.R.  17840  to  investigate  methods  of  coping  educationally  with 
individual  and  group  variability  and  for  an  impartial,  in-depth  study  of  the 
effects  of  classroom  desegregation  on  the  educational  process.  I feel  strongly 
that  such  basic  cause-n lid-effect  research  must  lie  done  ns  an  essential  part  of  the 
task  of  ameliorating  out  nation’s  grave  educational  problems. 

I)i\  Jkxskx.  As  an  educational  repair  her,  T am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  section  10  of  the  hill,  which  deals  with  the  evaluation  and 
assessment  of  the  fefliicatioiiftl  dutcomesof  enforced  integral  ion  and  the 

tlt6-  public  schools.: 

One -of  the  major  premises  upon  which  the  act  is  predicated  is  that 
racial  isolation,  per  «<?,  is  detrimental  to  the  education  of  minority 
chiltireh  and  tliiit  by  achieving  racial  balance,  educat  ional  achievement 
will  bo  improved.  This  premise  is  a hope  which  T si  hut,  hut  it  is 
not.  a proven  fact.  Therefore,  I believe  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
oii  the  research  and  evalnatipn  section  of  the  hill. 

I will  spell  this  out  in  a little  more  detail  shortly. 

Recent  comprehensive  reviews  of  research  on  the  effects  of  racial 
composition  of  schools  and  classes  come  to  conclusions  which  are  highly 
ambiguous  and  inconclusive  regarding  the  causal  relationship  lietween 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body  and  scholastic  performance. 
Most  of  this  research  to  date  has  already  been  quite  comprehensively 


:mo 

n'vii.wcd  by  Nancy  Si.  John  of  Harvard  I'ni  versify  in  a len«thv 
article  in  (In*  I4  cbruarv  I {>70  issue  of  flu*  He  view  of  Educational 
/research. 

I T(*r  review  supports  my  conclusion,  which  is  that  wo  have  no 
ifiniilj v «r  slat  is!  ic*it  1 1 v siilist  initial  conclusions  at  t his  t ime1  ro- 
gaming  I ho  c fleet  on  scholastic  achiovciuont  of  racial  composition  of 
M-ltools  and  classes. 

I personally  favor  racial  integration  and  I hopofullv  believe  it  is 
coin i tig  about.  As  an  educator,  I am  concerned  that  it  come  about  in 
such  a way  as  to  he  of  benefit,  to  the  schooling  of  all  children.  Achiev- 
ing racial  balance,  while  viewed  by  many  of  us  as  desirable  for  moral, 
ethical  and  social  reasons,  will  not  solve  existing  educational  problems; 
it  will  create  new  ones,  and  I am  anxious  that,  we  provide  the  means 
for  fully  and  objectively  assessing  them  and  for  discovering  the  means 
of  solving  them. 

11 1!1  <lni,l‘  wjnvinecd,  on  the  basis  of  massive  research  evidence 
that  the  educational  abilities  and  needs  of  the  majority  of  white 
and  Negro  children  are  sufficiently  different  at  this  present  time  in 
our  history  that  both  groups— and  particularly  the  more  disadvan- 
taged group— can  be  cheated  out  of  the  best  education  we  now  know 
,iow  to  provide  m our  schools,  if  uniformity  rather  than  diversity  of 
instructional  approaches  becomes  the  rule.  * ‘ 


, , , t ..  r ^ program  that  will  permit  ns 

to  ferret  out  those  conditions  under  which  greater  degrees  of  success 
are  achieved. 

To  insure  the  development  of  integrated  education  that  could  make 
it  a just  and  valid  program  for  all  children,  therefore,  I urge  that 
this  committee  seriously  consider  the  addition  to  the  bill  of  a directive 
in  section  10  that,  a major  proportion  of  the  research  funds  provided 
for  evaluation  shall  be  used  for  a scientifically  valid,  objective  ex- 
amination of  the  educational  effects  of*  compulsory  school 
desegregation.  1 * 

t further  suggest  that  the  technical  requirements  of  the  heeded 
research  are  probably  lieyond  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  most 
school  systems  and  that  major  studies  should  he  conducted  by,  of  in 
consultation  with,  properly  equipped  research  institutions  under 
federal  .support. 

1 believe  I am  probably  more  aware  than  many  educators  of  tfe 
technical  problems  involved  m evaluating  the  effects  of  school  iiitegra- 
tion.  I have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  evaluation  of  school 
integration  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  Berkeley,  as  you  may  know,  is  the  first, 
city  ip,  the  ITitited^  States  of  over  lob, 000  population  that  has  Md 
eom mete  .scliool^lesegregatidn,  by  means  of  two-way  busing  itva  com- 
nhtnity  in  winch  40  percent  of  the  children  are  minority  children.  I 
believe  that  examination  of  this  program  would  be  highly  valuable 
and  enlightening  to  the  entire  Nation.  . * 

The  evaluation  of  the  program  is  off  to  an  excellent  start  ill  that 
we  have  probably  the  best  basel hie  data  prior  to  integration  that 
has  ever  been  collected  in  school  system,  and  the  integration  program 
has  been  underway  for  2 years  now, 


So  far,  there  has  been  no  mil  follow-up  evaluation,  hut  I won  hi 
surest  that  this  fan  lie  done  and  should  Ik*  done  in  Berkeley  as  well 
as  in  other  places.  I think  the*  model  for  evaluation  that  has  lieen  -ft 
in  Berkeley  could  well  Ihs  applied  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Pen x ski.  What  have  the  preliminary  studies  shown  on  that 
experiment? 

Dr.  Jbxsbx.  As  1 have  said,  there  has  been  no  real  preliminary 
study.  Wo  s|M»nt  half  a year  collecting  baseline  data  in  the  spring?  of 
1008.  This  was  done  under  a plan  that  was  very  thoroughly  worked 
out  by  a number  of  persons  at  the  University  of  California  in  co- 
operation with  tho  school  district  to  design  what  we  IiojmkI  would  be 
the  most  definitive  evaluation  ever  made  of  the  effects  of  school 
integration.  The  Berkeley  situation  made  it  a “natural”  for  this  kind 
of  evaluation. 

The  community  supported  the  integration  program.  The  schools 
had  prepared  for  it  tor  some  5 years.  'Phis  would  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  evaluate  tiio  effects.  Unfortunately,  the  evalua- 
tion was  not  continued  into  the  second  year.  It  was  not  continued 
from  the  first  year.  All  wo  have  are  these  excellent  baseline  data. 

The  program  was  discontinued  in  the  midst  of  the  testing  after 
the  first  year  of  integration,  partly  as  a result  of  my  controversial 
article  in*  the  Harvard  ft  durational  Review,  Since  I was  in  charge 
of  this  study  for  the  university,  certain  groups  in  Berkeley  wished 
the  study  to  be  discontinued.  In  fact,  someone  proposed  at  a school 
board  meeting  that  all  the  data  we  collected  the  previous  year  Ik* 
destroyed.  It  has  not  been  destroyed-  It  is  still  in  existence  at  the 
university.  It  is  Under  analysis  and  ahvnys  will  be  there  as  a baseline 
for  future  comparisons. 

As  I’ve  said,  I think  it  is  probably  the  most  excellent  set  of  data 
over  collected  in  any  school  system. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  What  was  it.  they  objected  to  ? 

Dr.  Jbxsbx.  I think  that  they  objected  to  the  fact  that  in  my 
Harvard  ft dtt cat/ oral  Review  article  Uexprcssed  the  opinion  that 
the  question  of  genetic  racial  differences  in  mental  abilities  was  still 
an  open  question  scientifically ; that  it  has  hot  been  settled;  that  it  is 
ait  important,  question  for  future  research.  Because  I do  not  take 
a dogmatic  stand  on  this  I tldiik  I am  persona  non  grata  to  dogmatists 
nt-imth  extremes  on  this  question. 

Mr,  IhrcixsKi,  Did  the  base  material  you  had  collected  in  -10ft8 in 
yoitr  judgment  indidhte  at  the  point  that  you  were  in  this  evalunt  ion 
tin  V basis  to  either  support  or  refute  your  contentions  ? 

I)r.  Jbxsbx.  These  data  would  not,  no,  been use  they  were  not  di- 
rected towacd  this  purpose.  VeVy  special  kinds  of  data  have  to  la* 
col’ected  for  the  iUtrpose researching  f lie  question  of  genetic  racial 
differences.  . ■ ■■ . TV';:  ' . .V--  . ~r  ■ TV 

T believe  this  particular  issue  was  a nonxequitur  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  scgiegatiiin  or  integration, '.Which  to  tfie  depends  upon 
moral,  ethical,  and  social  considerations  aiid  hot  on  whether  there  are 
or  are  not  genetic  racial  differences.  T don’t  see  that  genetic  racial  dif- 
ferences contradict  school  integration,  which  ! favor. 

Mr.  PucixsKi.  Well*  the  thing  whidh  I wiis  find  out  was 

why  they  would  abhfptly  discontinue  a research  project  that  you,  as 


ji  director of  the  nrojcct . hurl  great  promise  ns  «yi vinjf  us  some 

answers  to  this  whole  question. 

Hr.  .Ik'.sia-.  I was  simply  told,  rnfher  aho’o^et  jeallv  hy  * In*  selio'd 
authorities,  that  since  flu*  Berkeley  school  system  is  a political  unit 
and  not  a research  institute,  that  they  had  to  bo  sensitive  to  political 
considerations  in  the  community,  and  therefore  the  study  would  have 
to  he  discontinued.  So  the  university  withdrew  from  the  study  at  tho 
schools  request  and  the  schools  have  continued  some  evaluation  on 
their  own,  hut  it  has  been  inadequate  in  my  opinion.  No  definitive 
reports  have  been  made  as  a result. 

I his  leads  to  my  Iwdief  that  most  school  systems  are  ill-equipped 
to  evaluate  their  own  programs.  I think  the 'level  of  technical  com- 
petence in  research  and  statistics  and  the  computer  facilit  ies  necessary 
for  this  kind  of  evaluation  are  not  to  be  found  in  most  school  districts. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  1 call  upon  your  committee  to  set  aside  funds 
under  section  lOof  H.lt.  1784(1  to  investigate  methods  of  coping  edu- 
cationally with  individual  and  group  variability  and  for  an  impartial, 
in-denth  study  of  the  effects  of  classroom  desegregation  on  the  educa- 
tional process. 

I feel  strongly  that  such  basic  causc-and-effeet  research  must  he 
done  as  an  essential  part  of  the  tasks  of  ameliorating  our  Nation’s 

grave  educational  problems. 

I think  that,  concludes  the  formal  part-  of  my  statement.  The  middle 
section  of  my  paper  contains  supporting  material  for  the  position 
that  I am  taking.  „ 1 

Mr.  lVeiNKKi.  Or.  Jensen,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  the  data  that 
you  suggest  is  not.  available,  what  is  the  evaluation  of  this  legislation 
before  us  other  than  the  suggestion  you  made  to  spell  out  in  section  10 
a greater  amount  of  funds  for  this  sort  of  evaluation  ? What  is  your 
evaluat  ion  of  the  rest  of  the  hill  ? 

Or.  Jensk.v.  My  evaluation  of  the  hill,  as  I have  read  it,  is  a favor- 
able one.  I believe  it  should  he  predicated  on  the  hope,  rather  than 
as  a stated  fact,  that  racial  integration  will  improve  scholastic,  achieve- 
ment. I do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  promise  delivery  of  goods  that 
we  have  no  assurance  can  lie  delivered  simply  by  virtue  of  integration 
it  self. 

1 favor  integration*  but  T think  it  involves  problems  that  will  have 
to  lie  solved  at  the  level  of  the  problems  themselves,  and  these  prob- 
lem-- cannot  be  solved  unless  they  are  fully  assessed  niM  comparative 
studios  are  made  in  various  school  systems  where  various  programs 
are  attempted  to. see  which  ones  work  more  successfully. 

} favor  great  diversity  In  attempts  to  solve  edUcatiifmal  problems  at 
this  particular  stage  of  our  ignorance  in  this  field.  Since  compensatory 
education  lias  not  met  tlm  premise  thiit  had  been  held  up  for  it.  1 think 
U would  be  a shame  to  put  forth  further  promises  bared  on  research 
that  at  present  is  inadequate  to  support  claims  that  racial  desegrega- 
tion by  itself  will  have  any  marked  educational  effects  on  scholastic 
achievement. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  1 am  sure  there  will  be  more  questions  as  we  move 
along. 

% vafv  den  Hang,  yoiii*  entire  statement  will  go  into  the  record 
also  and  we  will  let  yon  proceed  in  any  rnauner  you  wish,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ERNEST  VAN  DEN  HAAO.  PROFESSOR  OF 
SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Ur.  van  DHx  Haao.  Lrl  me  ex  pro.- s mv  •rratitmlo  for  l n*m«5  given 
(ho  opportunity  to  Im»  hoard  on  tho  very  important  hill  lafori*  you. 
(The  prepared  .statement  of  Ur.  vai»  don  Hung  follow.-.:) 

Statkmbnt  or  Da.  Kaxgar  Van*  Dbx  Haau.  1'uoi  i;skok  nr  Souai.  i’nn.o.-oni  v, 

Nbw  Your  I’nukumtv 

1.  1 XTROIU’CTIOX 

Air.  Chairman  and  members  of  (lie  Committee,  my  mime  is  Krnot  vim  den  Hang, 
I am  a Professor  of  Social  Philosophy  at  New  York  University,  a lecturer  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Hesearclt  III  psychology  and  sociology,  and  a psycho- 
analyst In  private  practice.  I received  ail  AI.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Iowa,  and  a Ph.  I).  degree  from  New  York  University.  I also  have  studied  lit Eu- 
rope. at  tho  Sorhonne  (the  University  of  Paris),  the  University  of  Florence,  and 
the  University  of  Naples.  1 have  lectured  at  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities.  I am 
a memlier  of  the  Society  of  Applletl  Psyclioamt lysis.  Fellow  American  Sociological 
Association,  ltoyal  Economic  Society,  and  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences;  I am 
a Guggenheim  Fellow  (1007). 

I am  the  author  of  Kducutlon  ax  an  Induxtry  and  the  co-author  of  The  Fabric 
of  Society.  I have  published  nearly  70  scientific  articles  in  my  fields.  manuring 
In  professional  journals  and  encyclopedias  ns  well  ns  chapters  in  books,  < t/., 
••Psychoanalysis  and  Its  Discontents,”  appearing  in  Pxychoamilyxix,  Scientific 
Method  and  Phtloxoyhy,  and  “Genuine  and  Spurious  Integration."  npj>cnriug  in 
Pxyehounalysts  and  the  Social  Spfencex.  I have  delivered  the  Freud  Memorial 
IxKdnre  to  the  Philadelphia  Psycho-analytic  Association  (“ Psychoanalysis  and 
Utopia*’). 

Afy  work  mostly  concerns  study  of  the  relationship  of  groups.  Research  In  the 
field  of  social  dynamics  nnnly7.es  the  enuses  of  the  formation  of  groups  (includ- 
ing classroom  groups  or  student  groups)  and  how  group  members  relate  to  others. 
Such  studies  are  directly  applicable  to  predict  the  educational  result  of  com- 
pulsory congregation  In  schools. 

On  the  lmsis  of  those  studies,  1 appear  today  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
purjiose  which  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  11)70,  H.R.  17.v|0.  is  intended 
to  serve,  Essentially  the  hill  seeks  to  end  what  is  called  racial  Isolation— defined 
ns  more  than  f*0%  minority  attendance  In  n single  classroom.  It  is  the  purimsc 
of  the  hill  ns  expressed  in  Section  2 to  improve  the  quality  Of  education  In  the 
United  States  by  increasing  the  degree  of  compulsory  classroom  integration  be- 
tween the  races.  But  It  is  simply  assumed,  without  actual  evidence,  that  Integra- 
tion will  be  educationally  and  psychologically  henelicinl. 

This  legislation  before  the  Committee  assumes  fundamentally  that  academi- 
cally nifd  socinlly  effective  classroom  groups  can  he  formed  by  putting  Muck 
and  white  students  together  IU  larger  numbers  in  a single  classroom  regard- 
less of  their  wishes  and  that  this  will  improve  their  education  and  deerensc 
the  differences  as  well  ns  hostilities  which -now  exist  between  them.  Yet  such  an 
enforced  congregation  of  two  identifiable  racial  groups,  one  deprived  in  relation 
to  the  other,  does  hot  diminish,  but  rather  increases  the  divisive  forces  which  now 
exist,  between  these  students  and;  the  consequent  increase  in  classroom  tension 
leads  to  n substantial  decrease  in  the  educational  accomplishment  of  Isitli  groups 
and  multiplies  the  disciplinary  problems  which  detract  from  the  essential  student 
aftefifloh  required  for  effective  study.  : 

If  such  integration  is  compelled,  as  this  bill  proposes  to  do.  If  will  Injure  rather 
t han  assist  the  future  educational  accomplishment  of  the  tint  ion's  schools. 

The  blacks  who  will  feel  humiliated  by  their  low  performance  relative  to  white 
children— be  it  owed  to  genetic,  economic,  subcultural  or  family  conditions— are 
likely  to  renet  with  redoubled  Hostility  to  white  pupils,  teachers  and  institutions— 

to  schooling  ns  a whole.  It  will  he  labeled ’‘irrelevant." 

It.  GROUP  MEMnEBSTttP  AND  IXOtVIOrAr,  IDKNTITV 

(1.1  Every  individual  needs  to  Identify  with  a particular  group,  Such  an 
identification  is  essential  for  the  development  of  personality  Tills  is  clearly 
expressed  by  Dr.  Glaister  A.  Elmer  (Michigan  State  College)  in  "identification 


iih  a Social  Concept”  (Sociology  and  Social  lieacarch,  Vol.  30,  No,  2 (10511.  pp. 
103  HUM.  ' ■ ■ 

■ Tin*  social  psychologists,  however.  ’.  . . should  start  first  by  relating  the  Indi- 
vidual to  his  reference  and  membership  groups  and  then,'  proceed  to  tin*  finer 
details  of  jiemmaiity  problems.’  ...  . In  the  binding  in-group  formation,  the  real 
idcufitlca Hons  of  individual  members  are  anchored  in  the  group.  A sense  of 
solidarity  is  generated  in  them  as  a natural  process  which  manifests  itself  in 
actual  lielunlor.  In  other  words,  as  a group  is  formed,  or  as  individuals  In-come 
mcmlmrs  of  the  group,  the  social  process  of  integration  is  taking  place.  Besides 
the  individual  members  of  the  group,  the  Integration  hinds  the  social  values  and 
goals,  the  psychic  characteristics,  arid  (la*  In-group  symbols  with  which  the 
individual  members  become  Identified.  The  social  identification  which  evolves 
thus  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  group  solidarity  from  which  results  observable, 
measurable  behavior. 

*\  , , There  must,  be  a personal  consciousness  of  ‘belonging’  or  ’being  a part’ 
which  is  relied ed  in  the  opinions  and  behavior  of  the  persons  concerned.  Group 
membership  identification  Implies  not  an  individual's  reaction  toward  a group, 
hut  Ids  reaction  as  a functioning  element  of  the  group." 

(21  Men  read  selectively  to  their  fellow  men.  This  preferential  association  Is 
based  upon  observable  differences,  among  them  overt  physical  ditTerdtees  and 
similarities,  which  form  the  focal  point  for  group  orientation  and  group  identi- 
fication. Professor  Oeorge  A.  I.umlherg  ( Ptilversity  of  Washington ; past  president 
of  the  American  Sociological  Association)  writes  In  “Some  Neglected  A«|>eels  of 
tin*  ‘Minorities’  Problem"  (Modern  Age,  Summer.  1058.  pp.  285-207)  : 

. . In  every  society  tnen  react  selectively  to  their  fellow  men.  In  the  sense  of 
seeking  the  association  of  some  ami  avoiding  the  association  of  others.  Selective 
association  Is  necessarily  based  on  some  observable  differences  between  those 
whose  association  we  seek  and  those  whose  association  we  avoid.  The  differences 
which  are  the  basis  of  selective  association  are  of  an  Indefinitely  large  variety,  of 
all  degrees  of  visibility  and  subtlety,  and  vastly  different  in  social  consequences. 
Hex,  age,  marital  condition,  religion,  socioeconomic  status,  color,  size,  shape, 
health,  morals,  birth,  breeding,  and  B.O. — the  list  Of  differences  is  endless  and 
varied,  hut  all  the  items  have  this  in  common:  (1)  they  are  observable ; and  i2) 
Bley  are  xlgnlfleant  differences  to  those*  who  react  selectively  to  people  with  the 
characteristics  in  question.  It  is.  therefore,  wholly  absurd  to  try  to  ignore,  deny 
or  talk  out  of  existence  these  differences  just  because  we  do  not  approve  of  some 
of  their  social  results. . 

Professor  Lundbcrg  with  an  associate  also  studied  high  school  students  in 
Seat  Be,  Washington,  to  find  out  (lie  determinants  of  their  preferential  associa- 
tions in  leadership,  work,  dating,  and  friendship.  Ltindherg  reported  in  “Selec- 
tive Association  Among  Ethnic  G roups  in  a High  School  Population”  (American 
Sociological  ticrfeic,  Vol.  17,  No.  1 (1052) ).  lie  found : 

. , every  et  hnic  group  showed  a preference  for  Its  own  members  In  each  of  the 
four  relationships  covered  by  the  question. 

. . eibnoeentrlsm  or  prejudice  is  not  confined  to  the  majority  of  the  dominant 
group. . . ■ 

A certain  nnibunt  of  ethnocentrlsm  is  a normal  and  necessary  ingredient 
of  ail  group  life,  f,c„  It  Is  the  bnsic  characteristic  that  differentiates  She  group 
from  a not  tier  and  thus  is  fundamental  to  social  structure.  Ethnocentrism  (‘dis- 
cfljuliiatlon,*  ’prejudice’)  is,  therefoi*e,  not  in  Itself  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  a 
problem.  It  ls  rather  a question  of  determining  degree  of  it  (a)  is  functional 
for  social  survival  and  satisfaction  Under  given  conditions,  or  at  least  (b)  is 
not  regarded  by  a society  as  a problem  Ih  the  sense  rtf  reqtilf Ihg  cottSUttlhity  action. 
The  amount  of  discrimination  tlmt  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  present  study, 
for  example,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  peaceful  and  efficient  functioning  of 
the  institution  in  question. . 

There  are  a substantial  number  of  studies  reported  In  social  science  literature 
which  Indicate  That  the  attitudes  reported  In  Tuihdberg‘s~  study  of  Seattle; 
Washington,  are  hot  confined  to  that  particular  city.  Indeed,  social  scientists 
find  ih  all  areas  where  groups  of  diverse origin  and  appearance  come  Into 
y-oiftat't,  sdjine  degree  bf  race  preference  and  selective  association Is  maOlfested 
by  the  various  groups. 

(8)  Al  one  time  It  was  assumed  Bin t certain  areas  of  the  world:  were  free 
from  race  prejudice.  Hawaii  add  Brazil  were  often  Cited  as  examples  of  interracial 
"alohas"  where  ail  race  prejudice  litid  disappeared.  More  carcfUl  students  of 
these  areas  have  found  that  despite  a superficial  Interracial  harmony,  racial 


preferences  and  prejudice*  are  uutnife.sted  in  loth  these  area.-  In  • Hueial 
Alt  Hades  in  Brazil'-  (American  Journal  of  sochJoyp.  Vol.  51,  X„,  r.  • liip.M.  p»,. 
4<>2— H*K),  Dr,  Rmilio  Willems  described  color  prejudice  In  tlt««  cifv  of  Sum  Paulo. 
Brazil,  as  manifested  in  a series  of  interviews  carried  out  among  midiile  and 
tipper-Huss  whites.  Dr.  WiHetns  found. 

"»  • • Df‘- the  245  a<lvertlsers,  194  were  interviewed  about-  the  icasons  for 
tlndr  unfavorable  attitude  toward  Negro  servants,  in  this  interview  is  were 
nnalde  to  give  any  dear  answer,  hut  they  found  their  own  attitude  verv 
natural.'  IS  advertisers  did  not  accept  Negro  servants  in-cause  of  presumed 
lack  of  cleanliness ; 30  thought  black  housemaid*  were  alwavs  thieves:  II 
alleged  instability  and  lack  of  assiduity;  and  12  -aid  only  that  they  were  u-e.i 
to  white  servants  anti  therefore  did  not  wish  to  engage  eolored  one-  Si  \ . u 
persons  P reel  tided  Negroes  because  of  the  eon!  net  they  would  have  with  their 
young  ehildren.  There  were  a few  other  reasons,  sueh  a*  ’rate  odor.’  *hud 
Cha racier,’  ‘laziness/  ‘earelessness/  and  oilier  imperfection*  (hat Were  nseribed 
to  Negro  servants. 

“.  . . There  are  many  situations  in  social  life  where  white  j>eop!e  refine  to  he 
s<h»ii  With  Negroes.  In  sueh  public  places  as  high-class  hotels,  restaurant*,  or 
casinocs,  fashionable  clubs  and  dances,  Negroes  are  not  desired,  ami  there  an- 
few  whites  who  dare  to  introduce  Negro  friends  or  relatives  into  sueh  plnees. 
"his  diseriminatlon  wtts  strongly  resented  by  middle-class  Negroes,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  Negroes  complained  bitterly  of  the  contemptuous  attitudes  that 
middle-class  mulattocs  assumed  toward  them. 

"•  • • Yet  our  Inquiry  led  to  some  other  Interesting  results.  In  23  out  of  ;ju 
cases  the  questionnaires  contained  references  to  formal  associations  of  all  kind* 
from  Which  Negroes  were  excluded,  t'sually  these  associations  are  dub*  main- 
1 allied  h.v  the  upper-class  families  of  Hie  city.  Though  there  docs  no  ovist  anv 
reference  to  Negro  members  in  club  statutes,  these  are  rarely  admitted 

Dt  “Stereotypes,  Norms  and  Interracial  Behavior  in  San  Paulo,  Brazil'’ 
(American  Sociological  licvlctc,  Vol.  22,  No.  0 (1057) ),  Professors  Roger  Bast  hie 
and  Pierre  van  den  Berglie  found  on  the  basis  of  a questionnaire  given  to  rwi 
white  students  from  five  different  teachers’  colleges  in  Sno  Paulo,  Brazil,  that : 

“Stereotypes  against  Negroes  and  mulattocs  are  widespread.  Seventy-live  per 
cent  Of  the  sample  accept  twenty-three  or  more  sterebtyiies  against  Negroes.  No 
one  rejects  all  stereotypes  against  Negroes  . . . Mulattocs  are  judged  inferior 
oi#  .superior  tb  whites  on  the  sniuo  traits  as  Negroes  hut  somewhat  lower  per- 
ventages.  The  most  widely  accepted  stereotypes  are  lack  of  hvgieoe  < accepted 
h.v  ftl- per  cent),  physical  Unattractlvchess  (87  jier  cent),  superstition  <so  m*r 
cent),  lack  of  financial  foresight  (77  per  cent  ),  lack  of  a morality  <70  i**r  cent  i 
aggressiveness  (73  per  cent),  laziness  (72  per  cent),  Inck  of  persistence  at  work 
(02  per  cent) , sexual  ‘perversity’  (57  per  cent ) , and  exhibitionism  ( 50  per  cent ) .“ 

(4)  Strong  patterns  of  racial  preference  emerge  in  pre-school  children  -even 
ns  early  as  2%  years  of  age,  in  “Kvldence  Concerning  the  Genesis  of  interracial 
Attitudes"  (The  American  AnthrofiMoffttl,  Vol.  48,  No.  4 1040) ),  Dr.  Mary  Kilen 
Goodman  Investigated  the  age  at  which  racial  attitudes  become  manifest.  Fifteen 
Negro  and  twelve  white  children,  ranging  in  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
from  2-9  to  4-4  and  who  attended  a bi-rneial  nursery  school  Were  studied.  Dr. 
Goodman  noted  that  "awareness  of  one’s  racial  Identity  mav  he  regarded  a* 
one  facet  of  that  consciousness  of  self  which  is  gradually  achieved  during  fin* 
first  three  or  fOttr  years  of  life,"  and  “preliminary  analysis  leads  to  tile  belief 
that  these  children  of  approximately  3 to  4%  years  were  in  the  process  of 
becoming  aware  of  race  differences." 

Tho  early  genesis  of  racial  attitudes  has  been  confirmed  in  other  studies  In 
"well-integrated"  areas  where  there  Is  an  absence  of  overt  racial  hostility  and 
legal  racial  segregation.  Drs.  Catherine  Lnndretli  and  Barbara  C.  Johnson  con- 
ducted such  a study  ill  the  child  care  centers  of  Berkeley,  Oakland,  and  San 
I-  rancisco,  California,  and  reported  Hi  “Yottng  Children’s  Responses  to  a Picture 
, “‘set  Test  Designed  to  Reveal  Reactions  to  Persons  of  Different  Skin  Color" 
(Child  Development,  Vol.  24,  No.  1,  (1053)).  They  concluded  that  “patterns  of 
response  to  persons  of  different  skin  color  are  present  as  early  as  three  years  find 
become  accentuated  during  the  succeeding  two  years.” 

. g**  ’ Ma^nhr  Bndke,  Gene Sutherland  and  Pearl  HosehWrg  'studied  the  racial 
attitudes  of  children  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  (Sociometry,  Vol.  13,  No.  2, 
1953).  ’ 

They  found  "the  white  children  In  all  the  situations  and  at  all  ages  (seven  to 
thirteen  years)  expressed  strong  preference  for  their  own  racial  group.  This  is 


particularly  the  rase  when  'their  choices  he! ween  Negro  and  white  children 
us  friends  imMui  ttn  abstract  or  Wish  level." 

(5,  Some  soeioiogists  contend  that  Negroes  would  suffer  far  more  from  racial 
Integration  than  from  racial  segregation.  Thus  Professor  Ichhhiser*  notes  that 
•*.  . . If  the  Negroes  would  refuse  to  Identify  themselves  consciously  with  tile 
Negroes  as  a subgroup,  then  they  would  develop  a kind  of  collective  neurosis,  as 
do  other  minorities,  too;  for  (lie  conscious  ‘we’  would  in  ease  of  such  an  attitude 
b«  persistently  in  conflict  with  the  unconscious  'we,'  hud  tills  inner  split  would 
inevitably  reflect  Itself  la  different  pathological  distortions  of  the  Negro 


personality."  ...  _ . ' 

For  contrast,  Allison  Davis  (Uncial  Stains  and  Personality  Development,  The 
Scientific  Monthly,  Vol.  5T,  Oct.  1013)  noted  ",  . . where  the  social  group  of  the 
racially  subordinate  individual  is  highly  organized  and  integrated,  as  in  the  Kittle 
Italics’ or  Chinatowns,  or  In  many  .Southern  Negro  communities,  its  members 
will  usually  have  relatively  less  psychological  conflict  over  their  racial  status. 
.Similarly,  Moselle  Hill  ("A  Comparative  Study  of  Race  Attitudes  in  the  All 
Negro  Community  in  Oklaliomn,”  Pity  Ion,  1010)  noted  that  Negroes  raised  add 
educated  in  an  all-Negro  community  tend  to  have  "a  much  higher  regard  for 
Negroes,"  and  are  more  favorable  in  their  expression  toward  their  own  race. 


III.  ‘ l*SYOHOI.OOICAI.  INJURY"  ARGUMENT  IX  8UPBKMB  COUBT 


As  one  of  the  main  grounds  for  decision  in  the  1051  school  desegregation  case 
( Brown  v.  Hoard  of  Education),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  t’httod  States  as- 
serted that  <347  U.S.  483, 494) : 

“To  separate  (children  in  grade  and  high  schools]  from  others  of  similar  age 
and  qualifications  solely  because  of  their  race  generates  a feeling  of  inferiority  as 
to  their  status  In  the  community  that  may  affect  their  heurls  and  minds  in  a 
way  unlikely  ever  to  bo  undone.  The  effect  of  this  separation  on  their  educational 
opportunities  was  well  stated  by  a (Hiding  in  the  Kansas  ease  by  a court  which 
nevertheless  felt  compelled  to  rule  against  the  Negro  plaintiffs : 

“ ‘Segregation  of  white  and  colored  children  in  public  schools  has  a detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  colored  children.  The  impact  Is  greater  when  it  lias 
the  sanction  Of  the  law;  for  file  policy  of  separating  the  races  is  usually 
interpreted  ns  denoting  the  Inferiority  of  the  negro  group.  A sense  of  in- 
feriority affects  tho  motivation  Of  a child  to  learn.  Segregation  with  the 
sanction  of  law,  therefore,  has  a tendency  to  [retard]  the  educational  ami 
mental  development  of  Negro  children  and  to  deprive  them  of  some  of  the 
benefits  they  would  receive  in  a racial[ly]  Integrated  school  system.* 
“Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  psychological  knowledge  at  the  time 
of  Ptessy  v.  Ferguson,  'this  Hading  is  amply  supported  by  modern  authority. 

( Kmphosia  added  ; footnote  omitted.)  „ 

111  footnote  11  of  Mown  v.  Boardof  Education,  supra,  the  Supreme  Court 
quoted  a number  of  social  science  materials  alleged  to  demonstrate  the  psycho- 
logical injury  basic  to  its  reversal  of  PIntsy  vs.  Ferguson.  Similar  materials  were 
ouoted  in  anmmendix  to  Appellant  *s  Brief  signed  by  a number  of  prominent  social 


SC  Professor  Kenneth  B.  Clark  1ms  testified  in  three  of  the  actions  that  led  to  the 
Prawn  decision.  His  testimony  is  pant  of  the  record  in  Prom  and  also,  com 
trihuted  importantly  to  the  assertions  of  the  social  scientists  in  the  appendix  to 
Appellants  Iirlef  and  to  those  mentioned  in  footnote  11  of  Brown.  Clark  iiinin- 
t ained  that  he  ns  well  as  ot  hers  have  shown  the  existence  of  psychological  injury 

P"th Briggs  v.  Eliioi  (Professor  Clark  eihfiloyed  the 
same  method  and  reached  the  same  conclusions  in  the  Delaware  arttV  Virginia 
eases  whicli  are  also  part  of  the  Brown  record).  Professor  Clark  explaitied  that 
he  had  shown  Negro  and  whitedblls  (or  drawings  thereof  )toNegroehildren  lb 
a segregated  public  school  aiiti,  having  nsortnlned  that  tlio.v  distinguished  white 
from  Negro  people,  asked  them,  in  effect,  whicli  doll  they  preferred,  and  which 
one  “looks  like  you."  Ten  (later  tli  the  testimony,  nine)  out  of  sixteen  Negro 
children  picked  Die  White  doll  as  the  one  (hat  ‘‘looked  like  you."  Professor  Clark 
concluded  that  "these  children  . , haVe been  definitely  hartped  in  the  develop- 

ment of  tlieir  personaiiDes."  Be  knew,  of  course,  that  the  ^uestion  before  the 
court  was  whether  school  segregation  had  harmed  the  children  and  testified  *. 


* Ichlielser,  “Soelo-nsycholORlcnl  nnd  Culturnl 
Journal  0/  Sociology,  vol.  54,  No.  5 (1949). 


Factors  In  Race  Relations,”  American 


“My  opinion  is  that  a fundamental  effoct  of  segregation  is  basic  confusion  in  the 
individuals  and  their  concepts  about  themselves  conflicting  in  their  self  images, 
That  seemed  to  be  supported  by  the  results  of  these  sixteen  children  . . . The 
syntax  is  obscure,  but  the  sense  is  not.  Professor  Clark  testified  (1)  that  segre- 
gation caused  the  harm  he  found  (or  at  least  played  a ‘fundamental  role”) ; (2) 
later  on  that  tills  is  "consistent  with  previous  results  which  we  have  obtained  in 
testing  over  300  children”;  (8)  Anally,  "and  this  result  was  confirmed  id  Claren- 
don County.”  Elsewhere  Professor  Clark  asseverates;  “Proof  that  state  iini*osed 
segregation  inflicts  injuries  upon  the  Negro  hud  to  coine  from  the  social 
psychologists  . , . 

Professor  Clark  mentioned  to  the  court  that  he  had  made  previous  experiments 
"consistent”  with  those  lie  entered  into  the  record.  However,  these  previous  ex- 
periments were  not  themselves  ever  entered  into  the  record— for  good  reason  ns 
will  be  seen. 

They  had  been  published)  however.*  184  Negro  children  in  segregated  schools 
in  Arkansas  and  110  Negro  children  in  Unsegregnted  nursery  and  public  schools 
In  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  about  evenly  divided  by  sex,  were  tested.* 

Black  and  white  dolls  were  presented,  and  the  children  were  asked  to  indicate 
the  "nice”  and  the  "had”  one,  ns  well  as  the  one  "that  looks  like  you.”  Professor 
Clark  concluded  that  “.  . . the  children  in  the  northern  mixed-school  situation 
do  not  differ  from  children  in  the  southern  segregated  schools  in  either  their 
knowledge  of  racial  differences  or  their  racial  Identification,"1  except  that 

. . the  southern  children  in  segregated  schools  are  less  pronounced  in  their 
preference  for  the  white  doll;  compared  to  tile  northern  [unsegregated]  children’s 
definite  preference  for  this  doll.  Although  Still  in  a minority,  a higher  percentage 
of  southern  children,  compared  to  northern,  prefer  to  play  with  the  colored  doll 
or  think  that  it  is  a ‘nice*  doll.”*  The  tables  presented  by  Professor  Clark  l*enr 
out  as  much.  Table  4, 4 moreover,  shows  that  a significantly  higher  percentage  of 
Negro  children  when  asked  "give  me  the  doll  that  looks  like  yon”  gave  the  white 
doll  in  the  nonsegregated  schools — 39  per  cent  as  opposed  to  29  per  cent  in  the 
segregated  schools. 

Thus.  Professor  Clark  misled  the  courts,  nis  "previous  results”  arc  not  "con- 
sistent” with  those  entered  In  the  court  record,  though  lie  assured  the  court 
that  they  are.  Actually,  his  "previous  results”  clearly  contradict  those  submitted 
in  ids  sworn  testimony.  Cotnpnred,  the  response 'Of  Negro  children  in  segregated 
and  in  non-segregnted  schools  show  that  Negro  children  In  segregated  schools 
“ore  less  pronounced  in  their  preference  for  the  white  dolt ” and  more  often 
think  of  the  colored  dolls  as  "nice”  or  identify  with  them — whereas  if  segrega- 
tion were  harmful  and  the- harm  were  shown  by  his  tests,  ns  Professor  Clark 
asserts,  the  Negro  children  in  the  segregated  schools  would  have  been  more 
pronounced  in  their  preference  for  the  white  doll.  If  Professor  Clark’s  tests  do 
demonstrate  any  psychological  injury  in  connection  with  segregation,  they  dem- 
onstrate that  there  is  more  in  jury  to  unsegregnted  Negro  children  and  less 
to  segregated  Negro  children.  Yet  Professor  Clark  told  the  court  that  his  tests 
had  shown  that  "segregation  inflicts  injuries  upon  the  Negro."  He  did  so  by 
presenting  only  the  tests  with  the  segregated  Negro  children  aud  ignoring  the 
tests  lie  had  himself  undertaken  previously  in  desegregated  artd  segregated 
schools  with  a far  greater  number  of  children. 

IV.  OBJECTIONS  TO  PB0FES80K  CLAMt’S  EXPERIMENT 

So  far  I have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  Clark’s  general  method  is 
capable  of  showing  something  About  segregation.  This  is  doubtful. 

Whatever  Professor  Clark  demonstrated  about  the  personality  of  segregated 
Negro  children  could  he  duo  to  general  prejudice  in  the  community  rather  than 


1 Clark,  * 
p.  3 (1953) 


, an  Appraisal  of  the  Evidence.”  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  No.  4, 


• Clark.  ‘‘Racial  Identification  and  Preference  In  Negro  Children, READINGS  IN  SOCIAL 
JTCHOLOGY  (Newcomb  A Hartley  eds.,  1947). 

• The  children  ranged  from  8 to  7 years  of  ago;  those  tested  In  Clarendon  County  were 


between  0 to  9 years  old.  Professor  Clark  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  difference  fn 
average  age  affects  the  results,  and  I have  no  reason  for  . disagreeing.  But,  both  in  view 
of  the  difference  In  average  age,  and  the  small  rise  of;  the  Clarendon  group,  ! follow 
Professor  Clark  in  comparing  the  two  groups  described  in  his  previous  tests  with  each 
other,  rather  than  with  the  Clarendon  group.  However,  since  It  Is  possible  after  All  that 
the  effects  of  segregation  vary  with  age,  and  particularly  with  length  or  schooling,  com- 
petent studies  should  take  this  Into  account. 

« Op.  Off;  supra,  note  2, 
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to  segregation,  or  even  to  circumstances  not  affecting  Negroes  si>eclflcaliy.  Pro- 
fessor Clark  is  confusing  on  the  sources  of  damage,  though  insisting  that,  seg- 
regation Is  “fundamental."  Tests  on  white  ehUden,  or  on  Jewish  aiid  Christian 
children,  were  not  presented.  Such  tests  would  he  needed  to  indicate  whether 
tiie  damage  was  general  (there  may  ho  a general  confusion  of  seiMmnges  in  our 
culture,  a “crisis  of  identity");  or  restricted  to  minorities;  or  restricted  to 
Negro  children.  (That  whatever  damage  can  be  demonstrated  by  Ids  methods 
is  not  restricted  to  segregated  Negro  children  Professor  Clark  proved,  if  he 
proved  anything;  indeed  although  lie  misled  the  eourt  on  this  matter,  Pro- 
fessor Clark’s  tests  show  that  segregation  decreases  and  congregation,  even 
w hen  not  compulsory,  Increases  the  damage  to  Negro  children.) 

However,  no  proof  whatever  was  presented  to  indicate  that  preference  for, 
or  identification  with,  a doll  different  in  color  from  oneself  indicates  personality 
disturbance.  J wrote  on  this  point : * 

"SupjKhse  dark-haired  while  children  were  to  Identify  blonde  dolls  ns  nice; 
or  suppose,  having  the  choice,  they  identified  teddy  benrs  ns  nice  rather  than 
any  dolls.  Would  this  prove  Injury  owing  to  (nonexistent)  segregation  from 
blondes?  Or  communal  prejudice  against  humnns?  Professor  Clark’s  logic  sug- 
gests that  It  would. 

“Control  tests — which  unfortunately  wore  not  presented — might  have  estab- 
lished an  alternative  explanation  for  the  Identification  of  white  with  nice,  and 
black  with  bad : 111  our  own  culture  and  in  many  others,  including  cultures  where 
white  people  are  unknown,  black  has  traditionally  been  the  color  of  evil,  den  Hi, 
sorrow,  and  fear.  People  are  called  blnckguards  or  blackhearted  when  considered 
evil;  and  children  fear  darkness.  In  those  same  cultures,  white  is  the  color  of 
happiness,  Joy,  and  Innocem'e.  We  need  not  sjiooulnte  on  why  tills  is  so  to  assert 
that  it  is  a faet  and  that  it  seems  utterly  unlikely  that  It  originated  with  segre- 
gation (though  it  may  have  contributed  to  It).  Professor  Clark’s  findings  then 
can  lie  explained  without  any  reference  to  injury  by  segregation  or  by  prejudice. 
The  ‘scientific’  evidence  for  tills  injury  is  no  more  ‘scientific’  than  the  evidence 
presented  in  favor  of  racial  prejudice." 

I can  only  list  some  of  the  many  other  objections  that  eoitld  be  raised  against 
the  Clark  experiment  (1)  The  subjects  were  neither  randomized  nor  stratified 
properly  by  age,  sex,  economic,  religious,  residential  and  other  criteria;  (2)  No 
controls  with  white  children  in  segregated  and  unsegregated  environments;  (3) 
No  controls  with  Negro  children  In  Negro  cultures  (e.g.  Africa)  which  might  have 
had  the  same  results,  thus  showing  that  It  does  not  depend  on  prejudice,  let 
alone  segregation;  (4)  No  controls  with  objects  other  than  white  and  black 
dolls;  (5)  No  evidence  presented  that  doll  tests  show  any  correlation  With 
liersonnlity  disturbance;  (0)  No  evidence  about  the  type  Of  alleged  disturbance 
and  what  it  means  psychlatrloally. 

Professor  Clark  lias  published  a book  since  bis  testimohy,  relied  on  by  the 
Supreme  Court : Prejudice  and  Your  Child.  On  page  45  ff.  the  following  Is  stated 
with  reference  to  the  piOfe  frequent  self-identiflcatjUn  of  Negro  children  in  mixed 
schools  with  white  dolls : 

“On  the  surface,  these  findings  might  suggest  that  northern  Negro  children 
suffer  more  iiersonality  damage  from  racial  prejudice  And  discrimination  than 
southern  Negro  children.  However,  this  interpretation  would  seem  to  lie  not 
only  superficial  but  incorrect.  'The  apparent  emotional  stability  of  the  southern 
Negro  child  may  be  Indicative  only  of  tile  fact  that  through  rigid  racial  segre- 
gation and  isolation  he  has  Accepted  as  normal  the  fact  of  ids  inferior  social 
status.  Buch  an  acceptance  is  not  symptomatic  of  a healthy  personality.  The 
emotional  tunitoll  revealed  by  some  bf  thetiorthern  children  may  be  Interpreted 
us  all  Attempt  on  their  part  to  assert  sonie  positive  aspect  of  the  self." 

Here  Professor  Clark  starts  by  speakltig  of  "personality  damage"  and  ends 
by  speakltig  of  “emotional  turmoil."  Clark  notwithstanding,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  “rigid  racial  segregation  and  Isolation”  would  make  the  segregated 
Jeast  aware  of  their  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  group  from  which  they  are  ’‘Iso- 
lated” and  most  likely  to  Identify  with  each  other.*  Further,  “acceptance”  of  an 
“inferior  social  status"  by  any  group  may  be  morally  or  politically  disturbing, 

♦ Ross  and  van  den  Hang,  The  Pabrto  of  Sootety  (Harcourt,  Brace  & World,  1987),  pp. 
105-00. 

* Certainly  the  theory  of  reference  groups  would  lead  us  to  belteVe  so.  See  Robert  K. 
Merton,  Social  Structure  and  Social  Theory,  p.  225  If. 
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but  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  it  per  sc  a symptom  of  either  “healthy  person- 
ality or  sickness.  Not  nil  members  of  castes  below  brahmins  in  India  an'  vU-k 
nor  even  all  ♦•untouchables.”  Clark  here  confuses  Ids  moral  views  with  clinical 
evidence.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  acceptance  of  inferior,  superior  or 
equal  status  is  a symptom  of  emotional  disturbance. 

In  his  testimony,  Professor  Clark  asserted  categorically  that  when  Negro 
children  identify  with,  and  prefer,  white  to  colored  dolls  it  means  that  t*>rson- 
alitv  damage,  owing  to  segregation  has  «M‘curred.  Now  that  ids  previous  ex- 
periments, not  entered  into  tin*  Court  records,. have  been  brought  to  piddle  atten- 
tion, Professor  Clark  would  have  to  conclude  that  segregation  decreases,  ami 
congregation  increases,  the  iiersoimlity  damage  that  Is  detected  bv  the  doll 
tests.  For  the  tests  not  entered  Into  the  court  record  detect  such  person  i lit  v 
damage  more  often  where  there  is  congregation  than  where  there  Is  segregation. 

To  avoid  this  embarrassing  result  Professor  Clark  now  explains  that  if 
segregated  Negro  children  prefer  white  dolls  It  Indeed  shows  persona  II  tr  damage 
suffered  because  of  segregation.  And  If  nonsogregated  children  prefer  white 
dolls  oven  more  frequently  it  does  not  show  that  they  suffer  more  ‘•|*er.-onnlitv 
damage.  I ids  would  lie  ‘‘superiielal”  and  “Incorrect.”  The  fact  that  i-egrO- 

fho wr CH.n » T/.LP rn ! w,  ,,VV,‘,!°  (lolls,less  oft®11  thnn  ,inti segregated  ones  now 
shows  that  they  have  suffered  even  dcciicr  iiersonnUty  damage.  The  fact  that 

»ft™  £& 

Y ' '"JO  (Xortll)  IMs  l,o<l  nil.)  »I,owk  psyvli,'lScnl In  urv 

Wlitoi  Him  liloilllfy  less  often  fsegrcjtnletl  South ) It  is  even  worse,  lint  .vn.n't 
t e selMilenllllentlon  of  Negro  elilUlren  wltli  the  white  .toll  sunnS  Vo  "»• 
llie  very  evldcnee  of  tlielr  eonfiision  end  iisyeholoelenl  Injury?  Vc, . Chirk  wrile, 
nowf  except  when  the  indehtUiention  occurring  less  frequently  among  segregated 
Negro  children  would  Indicate  that  segregation  makes  for  mental  health  This 
i(tjpo,lvo»io»t  i wiierefore  when  tills  Is  the  ease  less  frequent  ideutifiea- 
tion  with  the  white  doll  suddenly  indicates  more  psychological  damage. 

«,n,i8t  c,,0,,*o  of  dolls  would  have  shown  that  segregation  does^not  harm 

children / None  of  those  available,  Whichever  doll  the  children  choose  would 
according  to  Clark’s  new  interpretation,  show  tlint  segregation  is  harmful  Whai 
con  on _ experiment  which  nunporto  the  nomo  conrltlKrroCTrdl^o of tteoSI? 
come,  possibly  show?  Only  the  experimenter’s  prejudices  and  bis  failure  to 
grasp  the  purpose  and  nature  of  experimental  methods  of  research.  Clearly  Pro- 
fessor  Clarks  conclusions  do  not  depend  on  nhv  of  bis  exnerlments  Fnr\ »««*«« 

nww^i118  meVt«,|ta  h,s  conclusions'  if  they  are  meaningful  at  all.  None  of  the 
ma^a*  ,W^C1  ^10  Supreme  Court  accepted  as  probative  of  injure  through  s<*k- 

miyasden9flcntestn0r0  cogellt  No  ,nJuryby  segregation  per  se  lias  been  proved  ify 

V,  SUMMARY  AXD  CONCLUSIONS 

The  primary  groups  to  which  dti  Individual  belongs  are  his  family  and  his 
*8  the  group^with  which  the  iifdltUal  IdSffi  bimJ5S 
. . b®®^s  a feeling  of  comthutiity,  observable  physical  characteristics  nmi 
snntr1^  dw  Jaret^  ®nj°tion.  Later  the  individual  win  also  become  a member  of 

of  u0|opgtpg  to  a group.  Failure  to  Identify  with  a group  prevent*?  tlio  individual 
*lot? iUMctlon,tlg  An  individual  identifies with ^ Sso»“1n  b a own 

environment  whom  he  takes  as  models  accepting  some  chnrncteristies  ,i„ 

SS.S^Mffldua,’s  ^ nm,a  tL 

Without  such  a sense  of  identity,  the  mental  health  of  the  iti/iivbinni  «-in 
SS«“Slu^”£,S1i*t,iroi"ll',tlC  •»  » «>™  ot  Infinity.  An  Identity 

•manSnXM 

jStaS?T’fdn£lfTnM"  °/  ln.telllg«lc.'  im<l  ncl!lo?vroont  w ill 
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firoup  identification  must  He  voluntary.  Involuntary * 5wj?!J! 
«.|H  u hi<  ».  tin*  individual  does  not  identify  creates  hostility.  I lie  group  np 
pr oval" or" disapproval  is  extremely  Important  to  identity*  and  the  disapproval 

W hlK-  \^V*hVi i<* * ment  1 t v * Vsneioa  It  becomes  a matter  of  considerable 

Un'JA^  The  variation  in  attitude  created  by  differences 

* ° r H°mein ho r t einl \ o° a d hero* t o group  norms,  which,  if  they  are  within  the 
. ..li  n!r' li i Ini v 1 dual is  of  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  norm 
S AZ' 'croup  em^  of  the  Individual  then  this  gives 

ris»*  to  ^feelings  of  humiliation,  Incapacity,  and  Inadequacy  which  impair  his 

‘“‘ilmtlnrv  to  the  "psychological  evidence”  which  apparently  was  accorded  great 
i ! I\l£  >rZ»,  Srt  In  lin non  v.  Hoard  of  Mucatlon , scientific  tests 
weiaht  by 1 *.1.®  Jr*  ,! nv  ?,, i> v scgrcgn t ion  per  sc!  In  fact,  some  sociologists 

contend  tilnt  Negroes  would  suffer  far  more  from  racial  integration  than  from 
8C^tiii!i*f^<ii* freedom  of  choice  system  for  school  attendance,  ns  the  Individual 

iJS«Vl»  ability  (tllwessfully  t»  naaoc »U ■ hhmrit 

with  other  croups  would  increase,  provided  there  was  a generally  favorable 
ntniosnhere  and  favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  principals, 
mid  touchers  as  Well  as  parents.  Voluntary  mingling  would  have  beneficial  effects 
« ™ alitv ni'd  education.  Immediate,  total,  enforced  integration  would  lend 

to  even  greater  demoralisation  of  Negro  pupils  titan  is  already  taking  place,  and 
would  also  load  to  lower  educational  achievement.  . 

Whatever  one  tnav  think  of  the  more  radical  Negro  organisations,  they  hate 
cai'tmild  the ciScXns and  the  imagination  of  a large  part  of  our  black  popula- 
tlon.  Thev  have  been,  particularly  with  the  young  people,  fat  more  successful 
iu  that  aspect  than  the  old  style  organizations.  High  school  and ' s,*u‘*®  ll  ’ 

If  tltev  do*  not  join,  do  certainly  admire  and  support  organizations  such  ns  the 
Black  Panthers  and  the  Nation  of  Islntn.  They  look  up  to  such  figures  ns.Rap 
Brown  Stokeluy  Carmichael,  KUlrldge  Cleaver,  Malcolm  \,  rf  ah  Phe  organiza- 
tions differ  among  themselves  In  their  methods  and  to  the  extent  one  can  discern 
in  their  purposes.  But.  they  have  one  thing  in  common.  They  try  (and 
lftrcel v succeed  f to  produeea  prldofttl  racial  identfty.  They  make  their  followers 
accept  that  “black  is  beautiful”  and  they  attract  support  because  they  are  ereat- 

1UThevndo  'this'  large”?  b ^dedniing  their  independence  of  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  hostilltv  to  Ses.  But.  the  hostility  here  is  largely  a gesture  necessary 

Of  such  movements.  Bht  they  clearly 
ftiiifcflte  a nsvchological  need.  Bv  gratifying  this  need,  these  organizations  have 
lUSed  to  an ^aSsS  extent  in  Vehabllitoting  nteHihers  who  previously 

suffered  from  major  symptoms  of  |)ersonality  disorganization,  suclt  as  drug  addic- 
tion criminal  behavior,  general  irresponsibility,  etc.  This  is  not  just  to  say  the 
Panthers  do  not  allow  members  to  take  drugs.  It  is  that  they  make  the  d**ugs 
unnecessary;  they  offer  their  Members  a self-image  of  adeqttttcy  that  makes 
the  resort  to  drugs  unnecessary.  The  basic  ingredient  In  thatself-image  is  the 
identification  with  an  imago  of  historical,  racial  and  cultural  adequacy If  not 

8UI°submit  that  this  is  whftt  the  black  lirtiii&ty  heed^moro  than  anything  else. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  Its  problem  lifts  differed  from  that  of  other  minorities— 
Irish,  ItnllfUki  Jewish— and  It  is  this  ingredient  that  a wise  and  just  process 
of  education  should  help  provide.  Integration,  desirable  as  it  may  be  In  the 
eiid;  is  possible  only  if  the  elements  to  be  integrated  each  feel  a sense  of  identity 
and  a pride  in  that  identity  rather  than  a feetihg  of  IhhjMiuacy.  For  feelings  of 
inu dequacy  produce  hostility  to  those  who  make  one  feel  inadequate. 

Black  students  know  this.  Their  behavior  Itself  Js  evidence  for  the  need  it 
tries  to  fulfill.  If  one  looks  at  recent  happenings  in  Ohr  colleges,  one  finds  that 
there  has  been  a great  Increase  in  black  ^,r<>llment  in  previously 
schools.  That  increase,  fostered  by  the  colleges  with ^the  idea  of  giving  bweks 
the  benefits  of  their  college  life,  and  education,  far  from  leading  to  immediate 
integration,  has  led  to  the  very  opposite.  Thus,  at  Vhssar  College  w'here  I seryed 
as  Visiting  Professor  In  1909,  the  ohe  demand  almost  immediately  made  by  the 
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uewly-udmitted  black  students  was  ft  separate  black  dormitory.  There  were  no 
complaints  of  inhospitality  on  the  part  of  the  white  college  students.  The  black 
college  students  simply  wanted  to  have  a place  of  their  own.  They  wanted  to 
cultivate  their  own  identity,  lead  their  own  life,  elaborate  their  own  traditions. 

They  also  wanted  black  teachers  and  “black  courses.”  This  development  lias  been 
paralleled  in  almost  every  college  in  the  country. 

Many  colleges  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take  black  students  less  prepared  or 
qualified  than  white  students.  Whatever  the  motives  that  led  them  to  do  so,  it 
is  relevant  here  to  poiut  out  that  the  less  well  prepared  students  felt  necessarily 
left  out,  und  humiliated,  when  they  could  not  perform  us  adequately  in  class 
as  their  more  qualified  white  fellow  students  did.  They,  therefore,  were  psycho- 
logically compelled  to  seek  to  achieve  the  prestige  they  had  lost  in  their  own 
eyes — which  they  could  not  achieve  ih  classroom  work — outside  the  classroom. 

The  opportunity  was  readily  at  hand.  They  could,  and  did,  achieve  status  as 
revolutionary  leaders  against  the  ^irrelevant"  college  curriculum  in  which  they 
were  unable  to  excel,  In  some  cases  (with  the  help  of  disaffected  and  masochistic 
whites)  they  came  near  destroying  the  institutions  which  had  recruited  them. 

I am  fully  aware  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  colleges  but  with  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  But  I am  mentioning  this  history  because  it  is  about  to  be 
repented  in  secondary  schools.  “Those  who  do  not  know  history  are  condemned 
to  repeat  it."  In  our  high  schools  we  already  have  a similar  development.  When 
well  prepared  white  students  and  inadequately  prepared  black  students,  in  many 
enses  coming  from  underprivileged  backgrounds,  are  compelled  to  go  to  school 
together,  those  who  cannot  perform  well  by  the  standards  of  the  school,  neces- 
sarily become  hostile  to  the  school  which  humiliates  them,  and  to  the  whites  who 
outperform  them.  They  also  become  discouraged.  They  are  likely  to  seek  outside 
the  prestige  they  lost  in  school  work ; aud  they  will  be  templed  to  make  up  for 
the  humiliation  suffered  by  displaying  their  hostility  to  whites  and  insisting  on 
their  own  superiority  in  activities  which  undermine  the  academic  aud  educa- 
tional purposes  of  the  school. 

This  Is  by  no  means  to  say  that  black  and  white  students  should  forever 
remain  separated  or  should  lie  separated  ns  a matter  of  administrative  rule, 
on  the  contrary,  wliitt  1 am  advocating  is  that  they  should  remain  free  to  select 
the  school  and  the  fellow  students  that  In  each  individual  case  most  fulfill  their 
academic  nud  psychological  needs. 

1 foresee  that  freedom  of  choice  Will  lead  ultimately  to  far  more  integration 
than  is  now  extant,  but  it  will  do  sp  slowly.  The  advantage  of  that  slowness  will 
be  that  blacks  will  bo  able  to  compete  both  academically  and  psychologically 
with  Whites  in  a way  that  does  not  make  the  school  “Irrelevant”  to  them,  nor 
psychologically  requires  them  to  seek  compensation,  through  subversive  or  crim- 
inal activities,  for  the  sense  of  Inadequney  flmt  it  will  generate. 

Much  research  lias  been  done  sined  (lie  Supreme  Court  decided  (on  most  dubious  i 

evidence)  that  separation  is  educationally  damaging  to Negro  children.  No  evi- 
dence continuing  this  idea  has  been  uncovered.  Very  little  evidence  bus  been  of- 
fered to  show  that  integration  haft  been  beueiieinl.  Most  programs  which  attempted 
to  remedy  the  comparatively  low  performance  of  Negro  children  attributed  to 
inferior  schooling  lmvebeen  shown  to  bc  ineffective. 

.Social  scientists,  therefore,  have  reached  in  many  cases  the  conclusion  that 
the  inferior  performance  may  he  dtie  tO  fadtors  in  very  early  Infancy  which;  as 
yet,  we  have  found  no  way  of  offsetting.  Others  have  insisted  that  there  is  evi- 
dence 6f  a genetic  difference  which  may  explain  the  differences  in  iHTformiince, 
at  lcast  when  the  same  methods  of  teaching  are  used  for  both  groups. 

I wish  now  to  draw  the  nttetilibii  of  this  Cbmihittee  to  an  articlp  “Karly 
Childhoed  liiterverition— The  Social  Science  Jlaoe  of " Institutional  itaeism" 
by  Stephen  F.  and  Joan  O;  Biiiratsc,  appearing  in  the  Harvard  Educational  Hcview 

(February,  1070).  The  authors  maintain,  with  considerable  evidence,  that  the  i 

two  models  timt  seek  to  explain  the  inferior  performance  of  black  children—  i 

the  genetic  model  mid  the  social  pathology  model  (of  which  there  are  many 

varieties  referring  to  the  fniritly,  the  subchtturnl  background,  nutrition,  etc.) — j 

are  bdfh  uttnece.ssary.  Tho  authors  maintain  that  if  there  were  a deficit  not  just  j 

in  tlie  actual  prformance  of  the  children;  but  in  their  ability  to  perform,  then  t 

such  models  would  be  reqhired.  tint  in  their  opinion  the  low  performance  of 

Negro  chlldreh  is  due  to  the  disinclination  of  teachers,  and  the  failure  of  schools 

to  perceive  the  linguistic  and  other  resources  of  these  children.  This  failure 

leads  schools  to  insist  that  Negro  children  express  themselves  in  a language  (o 
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which,  In  I heir  subculture,  they  are  not  accustomed  and  in  which  they  become 
“dumb.'*  In  short,  the  authors  maintain  that  by  insisting  that  Negro  children 
have  the  same  linguistic  and  other  resources  as 'white,  children  and  allowing 
them  to  use  only  theso  resources,  schools  produce  the  lower  performance  of 
Negro  children.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  authors  maintain,  the  resources  actually 
available  to  Negro  children  were  utilized — as  are  those  actually  available  to 
white  children— then  Negro  children  might  be  quite  as  able  to  perform  as  white 
children,  Thus  the  low  performauce  of  Negro  children  could  be  Improved  otily 
by  distinct  teaching  methods  and  a distinctive  curriculum  utilizing  their  sub- 
cultural resources.  Needless  to  say,  this  would  require  at  least  temporary 
separnto  education. 

I have  no  personal  knowledge  that  would  indicate  to  me  whether  the  conten- 
tion of  the  authors  la  correct  They  do,  however,  quoto  a great  amount  of  research 
that  certainly  suggests  that  their  thesis  Is  worth  exploration.  And  this  is  the 
conclusion  that  I wish  to  submit  to  this  Committee. 

A great  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  on  forced  Integration.  A great  deal  of 
hostility  has  been  aroused  on  ail  sides— certainly  race  relations  are  worse  than 
they  were  before  1054  and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  compulsory  integra- 
tion has  led  to  more  academic  progress  than  free  ehoice  would  have  achieved. 
More  and  more  evidence  Is  accumulating  that  a different  Negro  subculture  exists 
and  requires  for  Its  utilization  distinct  methods  if  the  members  are  to  learn  what 
the  schools  are  trying  to  teach.  This  may  indeed  require  separate  training  for 
teachers  and  separation  of  those  pupils  who  wish  to  learn  and  are  best  able  to 
learn  by  utilizing  the  resources  of  their  subculture.  If  there  is  any  sort  of  genetic 
difference  In  addition  to  the  subcultural  differences  this,  too,  would  probably  lead 
to  different  learning  and  teaching  methods. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  this  Committee  should  institute  the  new  methods  that 
may  turn  out  to  be  useful.  I am,  however,  suggesting  that  this  Committee  should. 
Instead  of  throwing  further  money  into  an  approach  that  no  one  could  possibly 
term  successful,  reserve  such  money  (a)  for  thorough  evaluation  of  the  ap- 
proaches so  far  tried,  and  (b)  for  thorough  exploration  and  experimentation 
with  different  approaches  resting  on  a variety  of  competing  touching  methods 
with  free  self  selection  of  pupils. 

I do  not  expect  to  convince  this  Committee  that  the  premise  on  which  such  vast 
federal  expenditures  have  been  made  for  the  integration  of  schools  over  the  past 
ten  or  ilftccn  years  is  a false  premise,  or  that  the  truth  lies  elsewhere.  I do, 
however,  most  seriously  recommend  that  alternatives  be  explored  and  ail  ap- 
proaches scientifically  evaluated  before  the  educational  system  of  the  notion 
becomes  so  far  committed  to  a single  article  of  faith  (“the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen”)— that  integration  of  the  races  brings  better  education— that  the  point  of 
no  return  will  have  been  passed. 

Thus  I appear  here  to  recommend  that  investigation  of  all  views  on  this  ques- 
tion become  part  of  the  evaluation  directed  by  this  bill  and  that  we  substitute 
objective  measurement  for  the  subjective,  if  praiseworthy.  Opinions  of  those 
who  see  compulsory  integration  a fOrwaf ditig  of  the  democratic  dream  of  equal- 
ity. If  the  basic  purpose  of  schools  is  to  be  education,  then  we  should  put  aside 
any  preconceived  emotional  assumptions  about  the  factors  which  improve  or 
destroy  the  educational  accomplishment  Of  any  child,  black  or  white,  and  use 
every  available  scientific  facility  tb  isolate  the  actual  factors  wherever  we  find 
them.  To  do  so  would  be  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  of  all  children,  block 
and  white,  and  contrary  votily  to  the  vested  interest  of  educational  dogmatists. 
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Dr.  van  ben  IIaag.  I lift vo  been  concerned  with  the  questions  that 
are  dealt  with  in  the  bill  for  many  years,  iny  profession  being  the 
study  of  the  relationship  of  groups. 

It  is  clear,  as  I read  the  lull  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  deals 
with  an  attempt  to  end  what  is  called  racial  isolation,  defined  as  an 
attendance  by  more  than  50  percent  of  a minority  group  in  a single 
classroom. 

The  question  that  arises  is  whether  the  compulsory  congregation  of 
different  groups  so  as  to  avoid  what  has  been  called  racial  isolation 
will  be  effective  academically  and*  more  broadly,  educationally. 

I concur  with  my  colleague,  Dr.  Jensen,  that  very  little  conclusive 
research  lias  been  done  at  this  point,  but  I wish  to  go  a step  further 
by  referring  to  events.  Of  which  we  are  all  aware  from  the  newspapers* 
to  simply  indicate  thiit  if  we  introduce  blacks  into  classrooms,  where 
they  are  not  fully  able  to  compete  with  their  white  follow  students— 
be  it  for  reasons  of  prior  cultural  deprivation  or  any  other  reason — 
we  thereby  unavoidably  humiliate  them.  This  humiliation  necessarily, 
and  even  on  a commonsense  level,  will  lead  to  hostility  toward  those 
who,  they  feel,  have  hUjbilihted  them— their  teachers,  tlie  school  sys- 
tem, and  fellow  students.  In  my  Opinion  this  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  the  unrest  and  the  trouble  of  most  major  school  systems, 
for  the  feeling  that  the  blacks  have  openly  expressed,  that  the  school- 
ing In  the  system  is  irrelevant  to  them.  v 

1 Clearly,  if  you  are  unable  to  compete  with  your  fellow  students  for 
lack  of  background  which  may  not,  of  course,  be  your  fault  at  all,  but; 
nonetheless,  if  you  are  introduced  into  a class  where  you  are  humiliated 
by  your  inability  to  compete,  you  will  resort  to  saying  that,  in  effect, 
what  happens  in  the  classroom  is  irrelevant;  for  this  will  be  the  best 
way  of  offsetting  your  humiliation. 

Det.  me  now  briefly  summarize  the  contents  of  my  statement  which 
ypu  werU  good  enough  to  introduce  into  the  record. 

I think  every  individual  needs  to  identify  with  a particular  group. 
Such  groups  arc  formed  on  the  basis  of  selective  perception  of  similar- 
ities and  dissimilarities.  Such  perceptions  occur  very  early  in  age  and 


occur  in  ail  human  groups  regardless  of  the  existence  of  hostility  or 
lack  of  hostility  among  them. 

Wherever  we  go,  we  tint!  that  people  band  together  according  to 
perceived  similarities  and  dissimilarities.  I may  point  out  in  some 
count  ries  which  were  held  up  in  the  past  to  us  ns  models  of  nearly 
total  racial  integration,  such  as  Hawaii  and  Brazil,  such  integration 
is  nonexistent.  I do  hot.  wish  to  say  there  is  racial  hostility.  There  is 
some  of  that  there  too,  of  course,  lnit  what  I wish  to  say,  in  these 
countries  as  in  other  countries,  people  gather  together  on  the  basis  of 
perceived  similarities,  psychological  and  otherwise. 

For  instance,  we  find  in  Brazil  stereotypes  against  Negroes.  I quote 
from  an  article  in  the  Americnn  Sociological  Review ; 

Stereotypes  against  Negroes  and  mulattoes  are  widespread.  Seventy-live  per 
cent  of  the  sample  accept  twenty-three  or  more  stereotypes  against  Negroes. 

And  so  forth. 

Strong  patterns  of  racial  preference  emerge  In  prescliodl  children— oven  ns 
early  ns  2%  years  of  ago. 

1 wish  to  turn  now  to  a statement,  which  I fully  support,  by  Pro- 
fessor Ichlieiser,  again  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology . Ho 
says — 

If  Negroes  would  refuse  to  identify  themselves  consciously  with  other 
Negroes  ns  n subgroup,  then  they  would  develop  a kind  of  collective  neurosis, 
as  do  other  minorities  too;  for  the  conscious  “we”  would  in  case  of  such  an 
attitude  be  persistently  in  conflict  with  the  unconscious  “we,"  and  this  inner 
split  would  Inevitably  reflect  itself  In  different  pathological  distortions  of  the 
Negro  lwmtiialify. 

I think  there  is  now  considerable  evidence  that  where  Negroes  and 
any  other  groups  identify  consciously  and  unconsciously  with  mem- 
bers of  their  own  group  "and  take  pride  in  such  an  identification,  we 
find  much  less  social  and  individual  pathology  than  we  find  where 
that  is  not.  the  case. 

My  statement  quotes  a number  of  research  studies  to  that  effect, 

I would  like  to  turn  now  briefly  to  the  real  basis  for  the  bill  before 
you  and  for  quite  a number  of  developments  in  the  last  15  years; 
namely -the  Supremo  Court  decision  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education. 

That  decision  quoted  a lower  couft  to  the  effect  that: 

Segregation  Of  white  andeolbred  children  in  public  schools  has  a detrimental 
effect  upon  the  colored  children.  The  Impact  is  greater  when  it  has  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  for  the  policy  of  separating  the  races  is  usually  interpreted  as 
doubting  the  inferiority  of  the  NcgrO  groftjp.  A sense  of  inferiority  affects  the 
motivation  of  a child  to  learn,  Segregation  with  the  sanction  of  law,  therefore, 
has  a tendency  to  [retard]  the  educational  and  mental  development  of  Negro 
children  atid  to  deprive  them  of  some  Of  the  henefltn  they  would5  receive  in  a 
racial  fly]  integrated  school  system. 

Tho  court  went,  on  to  say : \ - - - 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  Of  psychological  knowledge  at  the  time 
of  Plenty  y.  Ferguson,  this  finding  is  amply  supported  by  modern  authority. 

-1  very  largely  relied  on  con- 

sists of  a variety  of  studies  uiidOi  ttikcu  by  Prof.TCeiinafh  B.  Clark. 
His  tastimdhy  lii  the  lower  couft  became  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
record  and  bis  research  papers  are  quoted  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Very  briefly,  what  liis  testimony  consisted  of  in  the  lower  court 
aUd  whftt  his  research  papers  submitted  in  the  appendix,  in  the 


amicus  curiae  brief  hi  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  is  (lull  Professor 
Clark  submitted  black  afid  white  dolls  to  a group  of  segregated 
Negro  children  in  soul  hern  districts  and  asked  them  which  dolls  they 
preferred,  which  dolls  they  thought  were  nice,  which  dolls  they  would 
favor  and  finally  asked  these  segregated  Negro  children  which  doll 
was  like  them. 

A majority  of  the  segregated  Negro  children  said,  after  having 
answered  the  prior  questions,  that  they  themselves  were  like  the  white 
doll.  This  Professor  Clark  interpreted  to  mean  that,  they  have  lx»cn 
gravely  disturbed,  that  they  have  lieen  psychologically’  injured  by 
segregation,  for  their  own  misidentifieation  with  the  white  doll  to 
Professor  Clark  meant  that,  their  conception  of  themselves  had  been 
distorted. 

Professor  Clark  went  on  to  say  that  his  results  in  these  studies 
were  “consistent  with  previous  results  which  we  have  obtained  in 
testing  over  800  children/’ 

I have  looked  at  these  previous  results  which  Professor  Clark  ob- 
tained and  which  lie  had  published  and  which  he  maintained  in  court 
and  in  subsequent  papers,  are  consistent  with  what  I have  just  quoted. 
I have  found  that  these  previous  results,  far  from  being  consistent,  arc 
totally  contradictory  to  the  results  he  submitted  to  the  court. 

The  previous  research  consisted  of  testing  134  Negro  children  in 
segregated  schools  in  Arkansas  and  110  Negro  children  in  unseg- 
regated  nursery  and  public  schools  in  Springfield,  Mass.  These  results 
are  published,  and  I quote  the  result  in  the  statement  which  is  before 
you. 

In  these  previous  results, undertaken  with  far  larger  groups,  what 
Professor  Clark  found,  subjecting  the  Negro  children  both  in  the 
segregated  and  in  the  unsegregated  schools  to  the  same  questions 
which  ho  had  submitted  to  the  Negro  children  in  various  southern 
districts  and  to  which  lie  had  testified  in  court,  Professor  Clark  found 
in  this  major  group  of  Negro  children  that  in  the  desegregated 
northern  schools  a higher  percentage  identified  with  the  white  doll 
than  in  the  segregated  southern  schools. 

In  effect,  the  percentages  were  39  percent  as  opposed  to  29  jxweent 
in  tlto  segregated  schools.  Thus  Professor  Clark  misled  the  courts, 
including  tlio  Supremo  Court.  The  previous  results  were  not  con- 
sistent with  those  entered  into  the  court  record,  though  he  assured 
the  Oourt  tliey  were.  Actually  his  previous  results  dearly  contradict 
those  submitted  in  His  sworn  testimony,  for  ho  found  that  in  the 
desegregtit^l,  northern  schools,  a higher  percentage  of  Negro  chil- 
dren identified  with  the  white  doll,  fliiis,  in  his  interpretation,  indjr 

than  did  the  segregated  southern 
schools.  If  we  were  to  accept  his  interpretation,  or  if  he  were  to 
accept,  himself,  his  Own  interpretation,  he  would  have  to  conclude 
that  desegregaiiou,  or  integration,  is  ^Unhealthy  for  these  Negro 
children. 

I myself  do  not.  necessarily  conclude  this,  at  least  not  on  this  evi- 
dence, because  Professor  Cl aiicV  experiments  seem  for  a variety  of 
reasons  to  me  totally  invalid.  One  very  simple  reason  is,  I would 
say  if  a Negro  child  prefers  a white  doll  and  says  lie  himself  is  like 
a white  doll  because  he  preferred  it — after  all,  children  are  very 
consistent;  once  they  say  “I  prefer  A,”  they  will  say,  “I  am  like  A. 
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If  a child  1ms  such  a preference,  it  may  bo  simply  due  to  the  general 
preference  of  children  for  light  colors  over  dark  colors.  In  our  cul- 
ture, as  in  other  cultures,  ns  a matter  of  fact,  black  is  usual ly  iden- 
tified as  the  color  of  evil,  death,  sorrow,  and  so  on,  while  white  and 
light  colora  generally  speaking  are  identified  with  gaiety,  inno- 
cence, purity,  and  pleasure.  Children  fear  the  dark  on  the  whole. 

1 should  think  the  whole  experiment,  to  begin  with,  makes  no 
sense,  which  l am  glad  about  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  if  it  did 
make  sense  it  would  show  that  segregation  is  necessary  for  mental 
hea  Ith,  a view  which  I inysel  f do  not  share. 

]>et  me  now  refer  to  what  I feel  is  the  real  question  in  this  bill : 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  more  radical  Negro  organizations, 
I do  think  that  it  is  a fact  that  they  have  captured  the  emotions  and 
the  imagination  of  a large  part  of  our  black  population,  particularly 
of  the  voting.  They  have  been  lit  this  respect  far  more  successful  than 
the  old  stylo  organizations  whose  major  attempt  was  to  integrate. 

High  school  and  college  students,  if  they  do  not  join,  certainly  do 
admire  and  support  organizations  such  as  the  Black  Panthers,*  the 
Nation  of  Islam  and  so  on.  ’ 

They  do  look  up  to  such  figures  as  It  up  Brown,  Stokcley  Carmi- 
chnel,  Eldridgo  Cleaver,  Malcolm  X,  and  so  on.  Certainly  these  or- 
ganizations differ  among  themselves  in  their  methods  and  to  the  extent 
which  1 am  able  to  discern  them,  in  their  purposes.  But  they  all  do 
have  one  thing  in  common : They  try,  and  I believe  they  largely  suc- 
ceed, to  produce  a pridefiil  racial  identity.  They  try,  and  in  my*  opin- 
ion  they  largely  succeed,  to  make  their  followers  accept  “Black  is 
Beautiful,”  and  they  attract  support  because  they  are  creating  a black 
identity  and  t hey  are  creating  pride  in  it. 

1 submit  that  this  is  a healthy  development,  regardless  of  the  po- 
litical dissent  and  the  political  radicalizations  by  means  of  which 
these  groups  achieve  what  I regard  as  this  psychologically  healthy 
result. 

% gratifying  this  need  for  a pridefiil.  psychological  identity,  these 
organizations  have  succeeded  to  an  astonishing  extent  in  rehabilitating 
members  who  previously  suffered  from  symptoms  of  personality  dis- 
organization such  as  drug  addiction,  criminal  behavior,  and  general 
irresponsibility. 

I do  not  say  the  Panttes  do  not  allow  their  members  to  take  drugs. 
I am  saying  they  make  the  drttgs  ffffmsi»essary  because  they  offer  their 
members  a self-image  Of  adequacy  makes  resort  to  drugs  un- 
necessary. The  basic  ingredient  is;  the  identification  \Vith  ah  image  of 
historical  racial  and  cmttirni  ndetjttliey,  if  not  superiority. 

Iwish  to  stress  that  this  is  wlifttfche  black  minority  needs  above  all. 
It  is  m this"  respect  that  its  problem  has  differed  from  that  of  Other 
minorities,  the  Irish,  Italians,  the  Jews,  fliis  is  what  a wise  and  just 
"process  of  edlitatiOn  slibnld  helpproyide. 

Integration,  desirable  ns  it  may  be  as  an  end,  is  possible  only  if 
the  elements  to  be  integrated  each  feel  a sense  of  identity  and  a 
pride  in  the  identity  rather  than  nlMing  Of  beingMoMtiated  and 
submerged.  . ' 

I believe  that  black  students  are  fully  aware  of  this.  If  you  look 
at.  recent  happenings  in  colleges,  you  will  find  my  contention  borne 
out. 
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Last  year  I served  as  a visiting  professor  at  Vassar  College  in 
Poughkeepsie,  X.Y.,  which  had  recently  tried  to  accept  and  recruit  a 
number  of  black  students.  When  1 was  there  there  were  aljout  00 
black  girls  who  had  been  admitted  to  Vassal*.  The  major  and  immedi- 
ate result  was  that  they  immediately  asked  for  a wholly  black  dormi- 
tory. Now,  they  had  come  to  Vassal*  in  an  attempt  to  integrate  the 
previously  practically  all-white  college  and  yet  the  tirst  thing  they 
wanted  was  a separate,  if  yon  wish,  segregated  black  dormitory. 

Their  demands  went  further.  They  wanted  all  black  courses,  black 
instructors,  a black  curriculum  and  so  on.  In  short,  one  would  think 
rather  paradoxically  that  they  wanted  to  make  this  previously  white 
middle-class  college  into  a southern  black  segregates  school.  Prom  a 
logical  viewpoint  it  would  seem  absurd. 

Often  psychological  needs  are  fulfilled  in  a way  that  from  a logical 
viewpoint  may  seem  absurd  but  this  should  not  lead  us  to  ignore  what 
need  is  being  responded  to.  It.  seems  to  me  that,  the  need  being  re* 

a winded  to  in  this  case  was  the  feeling,  the  wish,  the  need  that  these 
ack  girls  had  for  identification  ns  blacks  and  pride  in  their  own 
adequacy  as  blacks. 

iron  ghoul.  the  college  scene  you  find  this.  Colleges  have  gone  out 
licit*  way  in  many  cases  to  try  to  find  black  students.  The  black 
eiits,  ns  soon  as  they  have  joined,  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
separate  themsel ves  from  the  white  si  udents. 

When  the  colleges  went  to  the  point,  of  recruiting  black  students 
whose  preparation  was  not  quite  adequate  for  the  college  curriculum 
and  these  black  students  met.  with  better  prepared  white  students 
tin  many  cn«es  the  black  students  came,  of  course,  from  underprivi- 
leged backgrounds)  they  found  they  could  not  perform  as  well  as 
the  white  student.  Thus,  they  became  hostile  to  the  school  which 
humiliated  them,  and  to  the  whites  who  outperformed  them.  They 
also  became  discouraged. 

They  are  likely  to  look  outside  the  school  for  something  to  offset  the 
humiliation  Winch  tliey  feel  is  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  school 
and  by  the  better  prepared  white  students.  I believe  this  result  will 
lie  repeated  in  lower  schools— high  schools  and  grammar  schools— -if 
wq  insist  on  compulsory  congregation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
think  this  committee  should  emphasize  further  research  before  we 
do  something  tlitt  is  intended  to  help  the  black  minority,  but  which 
may.  on  the  contrary.reduce  their  educational  achievement  and  their 
psychological  well ‘•being. 

I wish  to i conclude liy  referring  to  art  article  hi  th a Harmed  Edaear 

. written'  - b$  Stephen  F,  and  Joan  (’. 
Baratz.  entitled  “Early  Childhood  liiteiweiition— The  Social  Science 

Tile  authors  in  this  article  deft!  with  a variety  of  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  explain  the  lower  performance  of  black  students* 
I classify  these  attempts  by  dividing  them  into  the  genetic  attempt 
siifth  as  lifts  been  explored  by  Professor  Jensen,  and  a variety  of  at- 
tempts  under  social pathology  (which  would  explain  the  lower  per- 
formance of  black  students  in  terms  of  a subcultural  background,  nu* 
trition,  family  environment,  and  soon 
The  article  rejects  all  these  attempts  because  they  say  the  deficit,  the 
lower  performance  of  black  students,  need  not  be  explained  by  any 
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factors  in  lliolr  background;  that  that  deficit  arises  simply  localise 
the  schools  do  not  utilize  the  resources  that  these  black  students  ac- 
tually have,  and  they  do  not  utilize  them  because  they  insist  on  teach- 
ing these  black  students  with  met  hods  which  might,  be  resorting  to  re- 
sources present  in  white  students,  but  lacking  in  black  students. 

The  authors  maintain  that,  the  black  students  come  from  a subculture 
which  uses  a language  and  mental  conceptualization  different  from  that 
of  the  dominant  white  culture  and  that  the  black  students  are  quite 
good,  quite  capable  of  performing  as  well  as  the  white  students  if  only 
tlie  resources  of  tltelr  black  subculture  were  ut  ilized  instead  of  being 
neglected;  by  asking  them  to  conform  to  the  resou rces — present  in 
white  but  absent  in  black  students — of  the  white  culture,  the  low  per- 
formance is  produced. 

What  this  article  maintains  is  in  effect  that  the  lower  performance 
of  Negro  children,  which  is  generally  agreed  to  in  the  present  school 
system,  is  by  no  means  due  to  ally  genetic  inferiorities  or  differences, 
lior  to  any  social  preconditioning,  family  disorganization,  nutritional 
differences,  poverty  in  general,  but  it  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  arc,  as  it.  were,  taught  in  a foreign  language.  They  arc  asked  to 
perform  in  a white  culture  to  which  they  can  perhaps  adapt  blit  when 
they  are  going  to  school  they  are  hardly  aware  of  this  culture,  in  which 
they  become,  as  it.  were,  “dumb,”  not  because  they  arc  dumb,  but  be- 
cause they  don’t  know  its  language. 

It  follows  from  the  research  of  these  two  authors,  which  I think  is 
supported  by  a great  deal  of  evidence,  that  black  students  could 
perform  as  well  as  white  students  with  the  use  of  resources,  propel*  to 
them.  But  since  the  resources  arc  different  from  those  available  to 
white  students,  it  follows  also  that,  their  resources  can  he  utilized  only 
if  they  are,  and  to  the  extent  which  they  are,  educated  separately. 

I do  not  appear  here  to  advocate  segregation,  cither  compulsory  or 
otherwise,  blit  I do  appear  here  to  advocate  two  things.  We  have 
spent  enormous  amounts  of  money  to  bring  about  compulsory  de- 
segregation.  No  one,  I think,  can  seriously  maintain  that  the  results 
known  so  far  have  been  either  educationally  or  in  any  other  fashion 
beneficial.  Certainly  I think  the  race  relations  today  are  worse  than 
they  were  hi  1054.  It  seems  to  mo  under  these  circumstances,  and 
this  is  the  conclusion  that  I wish  to  submit,  that  this  committee  would 
do  well  to  advocate  that  a reasonable  amount  of  money  be  spent  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  the  compulsory  integration  so  far  undertaken, 
and  also  that  a reasonable  amount  of  money  be  spent  to  explore  other 
approaches  to  improve  the  educational  achievements  of  blacks  and 
whites.  To  do  so,  I think,  is  in  the  interests  of  all  children,  black  of 
while. 

I think  wo  should  find  and  utilize  every  available  scientific  facility 
to  isolate  and  define  the  factors  that  will  make  for  an  improvement  in 
education.  To  do  so,  I think,  let.  me  say  once  more,  is  in  th&  interests  Of 
all  concerned*  of  all  children,  black  and  white,  and  it  is  contrary  only 
to  the  vested  interests  of  educational  dogmatists  which  X hope  yOtt  will 
disregard. 

; Thank  you.  - , ■ -- 

Mr.  POOiNSitr*  Thank  you,  very  much,  Dr.  van  den  Haag. 

I think  lhiit  Congressman  AshhroOk,  in  inviting  both  yOli gentlemen 
before  the  committee  this  mdfhihg,  certainly  has  given  ns  a dimension 
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of  the  problem  that  we  have  not  bad  before  the  committee  before 
and  I can  appreciate  your  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  make  sure  that 
section  10  does  provide  perhaps  even  more  effective  language  to  do 
this  research.  T am  not  too  sure  that  perhaps  if  there  are  others  who 
share  your  view  on  the  lack  of  measurable  data  that  wlmt  may  Ik* 
the  wise  thing  to  do  here  is  to  take  the  $150  million  that  the  Senate 
has  voted,  and  use  that  as  the  experimental  program  in  this  whole 
Held,  and  then  put  some  extensive  evaluation  money  in  there,  to  see 
what  impact  and  what  effect  it;  has,  before  we  go  ahead  with  a billion 
and  a half  dollars  as  proposed  in  legislation  before  us.  I am  not  too 
sure  the  administration  might  not  be  “biting  its  nose  to  spite  its  face,” 
when  they  rush  through  t lie  $150  million,  the  way  they  did  it  in  the 
Senate,  without  waiting  for  the  authorization  tfmt  we  have  before 
us  here. 

There  is  one  question  that  I think  needs  to  be.  clarified.  On  page  3 
of  your  testimony  you  say ; 

If  such  integration  is  compelled,  ns  this  hill  proposes  to  do,  It  will  injure  rather 
than  assist  the  future  educational  accomplishment  of  the  nation’s  school*. 

This  bill  has  nothing  in  it  that  compels  integration.  'Phis  bill 
recognizes  that  the  courts  of  this  land  have  already  resolved  that 
problem  and  that  question,  as  both  you  gentlemen  have  referred  to  in 
your  testimony. 

What  this  bill  attempts  to  do  is  to  provide  the.  resources,  the  finan- 
cial resources,  to  schools  that  are  now  under  a court  order  or  under 
a voluntary  plrtn  approved  by  IIEW  to  provide  some  of  the  tlring3 
that  both  of  yon  have  discussed  in  your  testimony,  which  could  bridge 
the  obvious  gap  that  does  exist,  when  you  have  the  sort  of  sudden 
integration  that  we  have  experienced  in  some  of  these  court-ordered 
schools,  and  so  I wanted  to  make  clear  that  this  legislation  does  not 
provide  anything  that  would  compel  anyone  to  integrate.  What  it 
merely  docs  is  provide  the  funds,  once  a school  has  keen  ordered  by 
the  court  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  both  of  you  have  described. 

Dr.  van  den  Haag,  I am  sorry,  I misread  the  bill  in  this  respect, 
but  if  I may,  I would  still  suggest  that  the  amount  that  is  allocated 
to  provide  the  resources  for  integration  seems  to  me  highly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  amount  that  is  allocated  to  provide  resources  for 
research  on  how  best  to  undertake  this  task.  Ir  I may  suggest  that, 
for  instance,  Prof.  Milton  Friedman  has  for  mahy  years  made  a 
proposal  that  I have  long  supported.  He  suggests  that  instead  of 
giving  money  to  public  schools,  wo  give  students  vouchers,  equivalent 
to  the  money  thit  is  required  to  school  them,  and  permit  them  or 
their  parents  to  select  freely  the  schools  to  be  attended.  This  is  one 
of  many  proposals  which  1 think  may  ultimately  lead  to  voluntary 
integration  in  all  likelihood,  because  Of  self-selection,  ih  the  best 
possible  way,  educationally  and  otherwise. 

I hope  your  committee  will  find  it  possible  to  allocate  more  money 
to  this  sort  of  expeHnierital  approach,  rather  than  to  simply  inject 
massive  amdiints  6f  money  to  carry  out  in  the  most  direct  way 
the  orders  of  the  ccairt.  As  I understand  them,  the  orders  of  the  court 
can  be  carried  oiit  ih  a variety  of  ways,  and  they  are  aimed  ultimately 
It  ednoational  iittprbfenfeht  j and  hence  I think  tipi  carrying  out  should 
SO  aim.  W ,\.  : 
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Aft*.  Pucixmki.  Professor,  again  ns  T nay,  T nm  not  qualifier!  to 
question  some  of  your  findings  hero.  I am  reminded,  though,  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum  we  have  massive  research  as  has 
been  done  by  Dr.  Coleman  and  various  others,  who  argue  precisely 
the  contrary  viewpoint  that  you  tnke  in  terms  of  what  removing 
youngsters  from  racial  isolation  does  to  their  ability  to  absorb  the 
educational  process.  As  I say,  this  is  a quarrel  between  your  social 
scientists  that  I am  not  too  sure  I am  qualified  to  get  into. 

Dr.  vax  urn  ITaao.  Hay  I point  out  that  Dr.  Coleman  does  not, 
as  far  ns  T understand  him,  disagree  with  my  view.  I certainly  don’t 
disagree  with  his,  and  I think  that  Professor  Jensen  also  will  agree 
that  the  Coleman  research,  for  which  I have  very  high  respect,  basic- 
ally states  that  the  educational  effects  are  largely  produced  by  the 
student’s  background,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  very  little  affected  by 
the  actual  process  of  schooling,  a very  peculiar  result,  but  nonetheless 
that  seems  to  be  the  result. 

ITe  says  that  there  is  a slight,  in  certain  cases  of  selective — not 
massive — selective  desegregation  he  has  found  that  if  a talented  Negro 
student  attends  a previously  white  school,  rather  than  a black  school 
attended  by  largely  untalented  fellow  students,  that  this  talented  Negro 
student  benefits.  I certainly  would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  As  I say,  I would  not  try  to  get  into  a debate  hero 
on  that  respect  of  the  argument,  but  we  a re  confronted  with  a problem, 
and  the  President  has  recognized  that  problem  and  the  Congress  is 
trying  to  recognize  the  problem,  that  you  do  have  a substantial  num- 
ber of  school  districts  m this  country  that  arc  now  under  a court 
order,  and  regardless  of  the  merits  or* demerits  of  your  own  findings 
in  this  matter,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  school  districts 
can  no  longer  argue  this  point.  The  “boat  has  gone”  on  that  one. 
The  court  has  issued  an  order,  and  now  these  schools  are  confronted 
with  some  very  serious  problems,  and  how  best  to  achieve  the  court 
order. 

Now  the  bill  provides: 

(a)  The  provision  of  additional  professional  or  other  staff  members  (Includ- 
ing staff  members  specially  trained  in  problems  incident  to  desegregation  or  the 
elimination,  reduction,  or  prevention  of  racial  isolation)  and  tie  training  and 
retraining  of  staff  for  such  schools ; 

That  is  One  of  the  things  that  the  money  from  this  bill  could  be 
used  for  by  local  school  districts. 

■(b)  Remedial  and  other  services  to  meet  the  special  heeds  of  children  fh 
schools  which  arc  affected  by  a plah  described  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
5(a)  or  arc  racially  Isolated,  including  special  services  for  gifted  and  talented 
children  in  such  schools ; 

(c)  Comprehensive  guidance,  counseling,  and  other  personal  services  for 
pupils; 

(d)  Development  and  employment  of  new  Instructional  techniques  and  mate- 

rlnls  dcsignod  to  meet  the  needs  of  racially  Isolated  schoolchildren ; , 

(e)  innovative  Interracial  educational  prdgrnms  or  projects  involving  the 
joint  participation  of  minority gfbffp  and  Ubhmtnbrity  group  children  attending 
different  schools,'  Including  extrabariaeniar  activities  and  cooperative  exchange 
or  other  arrangements  between  schools  witbin  the  same  or  different  school 
districts ; 

(f)  Repair  hr  minor  remodeling  or  alteratibn  of  existing  school  facilities 
(including  the  acquisition,  installation,  modernization,  or  replacement  of  equip- 
ment) ftttd  the  lease  or  purchase  of  hlbblle  classroom  units  or  dther  mobile 
educational  facilities. 
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And  so  I would  like  to  ask  both  you  gentlemen,  ns  social  scientists 
and  gentlemen  who  have  made  obviously  a substantial  study  in  this 
whole  Held,  whether  or  not  the  programs  that  would  bo  financed  by 
this  lull  would  indeed  meet  some  of  the  shortcomings  that  both  of  you 
have  described  in  your  testimony,  and  overcome  the  problems  that  you 
have  described  i h your  testimony. 

Dr.  Jensen,  suppose  we  start  with  you. 

Dr,  Jbnskn.  Yes,  I applaud  all  the  provisions  that  you  have  just 
enumerated  there  in  the  bill.  I think,  however,  if  there  is  any  social 
area  in  which  it  may  bo  possible  to  observe  the  letter  of  the  law 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  law.  this  may  be  it.  Again  that  is  why 
I think  close  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  integration  programs 
that  are  actually  enacted  under  these  funds  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  benefit  of  all  children.  I think  one  of  the  greatest  areas  of 
concern  that  I would  have  in  these  programs  has  to  do  with  children 
who  have  special  educational  needs.  1 have  seen  this  particular  aspect 
of  the  problem  abused  in  schools  that  I am  familiar  with.  For  ex- 
ample, because  children  nre  minority  children,  they  are  not  singled 
out  for  any  special  attention. 

There  is  apt  to  be  a philosophy  of  treating  them  like  the  average 
white  child,  regardless  of  their  individual  needs,  and  allocating  re- 
sources strictly  on  the  basis  of  racial  membership  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  individual  needs  of  students.  Minority  students  can 
actually  be  cheated  out  of  some  of  the  special  services  that  are  given 
to  children  of  the  majority  group  with  similar  educational  problems, 
problems  in  reading,  various  problems  in  school  adjustment,  learning 
handicaps  and  so  forth.  Special  services  can  be  denied  to  the  children 
who  need  them  most,  because  of  their  minority  group  membership, 
and  the  sensitivity  of  white  school  administrators  to  singling  out 
these  children,  if  they  should  turn  out  to  be  a higher  proportion, 
in  special  classes,  for  example,  than  the  white  children,  and  the  aim 
to  maintain  proportional  balance  of  special  facilities,  I think,  can 
cheat  the  minority  children  severely.  I have  seen  this  happen  in  schools 
where  white  children  were  getting  nearly  all  of  the  special  educational 
attention  in  schools,  where  black  children  with  the  same  problems 
x>vei^  being  neglected  and  were  languishing,  in  classrooms  and  not 
■learning, 

Mr.  PtrciNsici.  I can  just  tell  you  one  thing,  that  we  are  now  learning 
from  this  bill,  and  the  testimony  on  this  bill,  what  a real  myth  this 
separate-but-eqtial  doctrine  was  in  many  southern  communities.  That 
comes  from  testimony  of  tliO  witnesses  themselves. 

We  had  a witness  here  the  other  day  from  Louisiana  who  said 
it  wasn’t  until  the  white  youngsters  had  to  attend  previously  all- 
black  schools  that  they  discovered— these  were  his  words— that  “sep- 
arate but  egtial”  didn’t  mean  “eqhrtl”  at  all.  They  lacked  gymnasiums, 
washroom  facilities,  and  vaHous  other  facilities  in  those  buildings, 
and  Only  hbw  is  the  degree  # difference  coming  to  light,  when  the 
witness  testified  ifi  stifmewrof  tlfi^tml;  to  no\v  COin^t  at  tins  mte  date 
those  shortcomings,  so  X thjnk  thfere  is  a geeat  deal  to  what  you  say 
in  terms off  the ^diffetent  facilities  that  ai*e  available. 

Dr;  Jensex.  I would  agree  witli  tlmt.  l tbiUk  the  situation  probably 
exists  more  in  the  Souththan  it  does  in  the  parte  of  California  that  X 
ait  most  familiar  with,  Where  Xthifik  the  facilities  have  been  largely 
equalized  even  in  de  facto  segregated  school  systems. 
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Mr,  Pucinbki.  Dr.  van  den  Haag,  would  you  care  to  comment  on  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  and  whether  you  believe  that,  some  of  these 
programs  that  we  authorize  in  this  bill  could  address  themselves 
to  some  of  the  problems  that  you  have  raised  in  your  testimony  ? 

Dr.  va.v  den  IIaao,  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  mo  start  with  your  last 
remark,  and  just  underline  that  the  Coleman  report,  for  which  we 
both  have  high  regard,  has  pointed  out  that  if  there  is  a difference  in 
facilities,  wlm fever  its  moral  standing,  and  I certainly  do  not  feel  it  is 
morally  justified,  but  what  the  Coleman  report  reported  out  was  that 
the  difference  in  facilities  cannot  be  shown  to  have  made  any  difference 
in  educational  achievement.  This  is  a major  burden  of  the  Coleman 
report,  and  it  is  a most  surprising  result;  namely,  that  the  difference 
in  educational  achievement  seems  to  be  correlated  entirely  to  the  back- 
ground with  which  the  student  enters  the  school,  and  seems  to  be 
almost  wholly  independent  of  differences  in  schooling  facilities. 

I have  myself  not  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  how  this  result  is  to 
he  explained,  but  that  this  is  the  statistical  result  to  which  Mr.  Coleman 
has  come,  X think,  is  undenied. 

Now,  as  for  the  purpose  of  the  bill  that  you  were  good  enough  to 
list,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  who  believes  as  I do  in  democracy  and 
the  American  system  could  not  agree  with  these  purposes,  so  the  only 
possible  disagreement  would  be  on  the  means  by  which  these  purposes 
are  to  bo  attained.  Here  I,  for  instance,  very  much  agree  with  the  need 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  for  compensatory  education  for  those  who 
for  one  reason  or  other  are  below  the  standards  of  the  school,  or  need 
compensation. 

My  only  point  is  that,  we  have  not  found  a way  of  giving  such  com- 
pensatory allocation,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  effective,  so  it  seems 
to  me  almost  premature  to  allocate  moneys  to  something  without 
evaluation.  There  is  a perceived  deficit  in  achievement.  But  so  far 
nothing  useful  to  overcome  this  deficit  has  been  found  other  than  good 
will. 

Obviously,  in  my  own  view,  there  must  be  methods  by  means  of  which 
compensatory  education  can  be  successful,  but  it  seems  that  we  have 
to  do  much  more  research  tilth  so  far  has  been  done  to  make  it  possible 
to  develop  these  methods.  So  far  we  have  been  successful  ill  spending  a 
lot  of  money  on  it,  oh  such  programs  as  IleadstUft,  and  a number  Of 
others,  none  of  which,  according  to  all  evaluations  Of  wlii6h  I am 
aware,  have  achieved  tile  desired  result. 

If  What,  as  1 quoted  before,  Baratz  and  Baratz  say  is  true,  then 
compensatory  education  would  lead  at  least  to  a temporary  re-isolation 
of  the  subject  of  that  education,  and  that  may,  in  the  present  climate, 
be  politically  difficult.  I hope  it  is  not,  but  nonetheless  it  may  be  one  Of 
the  effects.  '■  ; 

One  otbfer  pptht,  The  bill  provides  fbr  assistance  and  special  training 
Of  teachers;  ap^  personnel  in  providing  integration.  I am  very  much 
i n fa vor  of  it;  pit  I am  wondering  whdt  kind  Of  special  training  would 
be  involved,  I have  epneerned  myself  how  for  10  years  with  sh^qhes- 
ftOhs,  and  X must  admit  I do  not  know  what  kind  Of  speciM  training 
to  givc  anyone  to  help  him  overcome  problems  of  integration.  I simply 
do  iiOt  Imow  Of  what  it  wOUld  consist.  It  is  easy  to  institute  a cotirse, 
it  is  easy  to  get  students,  it  is  easy  to  get  teachers,  Blit  it  is  not  so  easy 
tokiiowwlifittoteacln 


Mr.  Pdcxnski.  I just  want,  to  make  one  final  comment.  You  will 
bo  happy  to  know  that  section  (d)  of  this  bill  provides  for  “develop- 
ment and  employment  of  new  instructional  techniques  and  materials 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  racially  isolated  schoolchildren,**  and  so 
many  of  the  things  that  you  have  discussed  here,  in  saying  that  wo 
don’t  have  all  the  answers,  conceivably  could  be,  at  least  wo  can  make 
a start  in  finding  those  answers  within  the  context  of  section  (d). 

Mr.Quie? 

Mr.  Quin.  John,  why  don’t  yon  go  first. 

Mr.  Dklleniucic.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  van  den  Haag,  I was  interested  in  the  remark  you  made  about 
tying  black  to  bad  and  white  to  good.  You  indicated  in  the  course 
of  your  testimony  that  this  is  part  of  what  happens,  and  in  studies 
we  find  this  to  lie  part  of  the  culture,  Does  that  apply  just  among 
white  students,  or  does  that  apply  among  black  students  ns  well  ? 

Dr.  van  den  Haag.  Curiously  enough  no  actual  research  exists.  It 
would  bo  very  interesting  to  know,  for  instance,  whether,  in  cultures 
whore  blacks  are  practically  unknown,  such  ns  Scandinavian  cultures, 
or  others  in  which  whites  are  practically  unknown,  such  as  some  cul- 
tures in  Africa,  this  same  kind  of  color  discrimination  obtains.  To 
my  knowledge.no  systematic  study  lias  been  made  on  this.  I have  a 
few  impressions.  My  own  impressions  are  that  regardless  of  any  his- 
torical racial  precedent,  children  prefer  light  colors  in  all  cultures 
with  which  I am  familiar,  and  do  not  like  dark  colors. 

I think  there  is  an  exception  in  some  Asiatic  cultures,  at  least  so  I 
have  been  told,  in' Chinese  and  other  cultures,  but  as  far  as  I know 
in  Africa  and  in  Europe,  the  preference  for  light  colors  by  children 
seems  to  be  universal. 

Now,  as  Professor  Clark  has  found,  that  seems  to  be  also  true  for 
black  students  generally  in  the  United  States.  He  has  interpreted  it 
in  a way  from  which  1 have  to  dissent,  but  the  color  preference,  to 
whatever  one  attributes  it,  I have  no  reason  to  dispute  his  results  in 
this  respect.  , , „ 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Moving  on  to  your  testimony  about  Vassar,  what 
woflld  you  suggest  doing  in  the  vassar  type  situation?  Would  you 
suggest  simplistically  not  asking  for  this  integration?  Would  you  sug- 
gest rapid  integration,  to  refuse  to  permit  segregation  within  integra- 
tion, or  would  you  go  ahead,  and  within  the  integrated  situation 


*br.  van  den  Haag.  If  you  will  permit  me,  Congressman,  I will 
first  give  the  answer  that  I gave  to  the  Vassar  administration,  who 
asked  mo  the  same  question.  I suggested  that  they  make  a big  sign 
saying,  “This  is  a white  middle  class  college.  Everyone  welcome  who 
Wants  a white  middle  class  education,”  liecause  thftt  seems  to  be 
basically,  if  you  go  to  Vassar,  what  you  have  to  expect.  You  should 
hot  expect  to  make  it  into  a black  college.  You  shew  expect  to  par- 
ticipate ift  a white  middle  bibs  education,  which  an  institution  such 
as  Vassar  will  give.  ,,  v ^ 

The  administration  did  iiht  take  my  response  very  seriously  and 
1 am  met  mat  I meant  it  seriously,  because  I knew  under  the  present 
situation  it  cannot  be  done.  If  I hifd  been  in  the  administration  at  the 
present time,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reasonable  tldhg>iste  yield  on 
whble  to  the  demands  of  the  black  students.  Ix  they  wish  to  have 
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a black  dormitory,  X may  reason  with  them,  and  point  out  that  per- 
haps it  is  not  such  a good  idea,  but  if  they  wish  I certainly  would  not 
want  to  compel  them  to  live  in  a white  dormitory  when  they  would 
prefer  to  live  among  themselves. 

I would  rather  expect  that  if  they  be  given  their  own  facilities,  in 
time  the  need  to  assort  their  racial  pride  and  identity  will  diminish, 
because  it  has  been  fulfilled  to  some  extent,  and  they  will  fitid  it  more 
easy  to  mingle  with  their  white  fellow  students,  and  in  time,  so  to 
speak,  the  black  dormitory  may  fall  into  disuse,  m time,  hut  I would 
myself  at  first  yield,  because  I think,  though  I myself  think  there  is 
no  rational  reason  for  it,  it  is  nonetheless  an  imperative  psychological 
need  and  we  might  as  well  yield  to  it.  My  experience  as  a psycho- 
analyst has  shown  mo  that  rational  argument  does  not  avail  against 
psychological  needs. 

Mr.  Df.llrniuok.  May  I now  move  on  to  the  bill  Itself,  II.R.  17840. 
I will  now  talk  to  you  both,  because  I think  it  is  imperative  that  as 
wo  look  at  this  bill,  we  understand  what  the  chairman  made  as  his 
basic  point.  The  thrust  of  this  bill  is  not  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  integration.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  wo  ought  to  roll  back  the  clock  or  what  wo  ought 
to  do.  Instead  it  is  a case  of  recognising  that  right  now,  at  the  end  of 
♦Tune  1070  we  have  a series  of  court  orders  ordering  that  things  be 
done  in  certain  school  districts  in  the  country,  and  a series  of  plans 
which  have  been  negotiated  out  between  the  school  district  personnel 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which  call 
for  moving  in  the  direction  of  integration. 

Now  against  that  background,  my  question  is  this:  Is  it  better  to  let 
them  struggle  along,  and  somehow  with  all  of  the  difficulties  that  will 
bo  involved  if  they  don’t  get-  some  special  help,  see  what  happens  in 
these  newly  integrated  schools,  or  whether  we  should  give  the  type  of 
help  that  this  bill  calls  for  tnaking  available  to  these  districts? 

Dr.  Jensen,  would  you  comment  on  that,  because  the  premise  of  your 
testimony,  as  I read  it,  is  a different  premise  from  that  which  we  have 
just  now  laid  ottt. 

Dr.  Jensbn.  I think  the  school  districts  that  are  going  to  Integrate 
are  going  to  need  all  the  help  they  can  get  in  doing  tins,  there’s  no 
doubt  about,  it.  But  I think  this  iheans  more  tlian  just  financial  help. 
I think  it  is  going  to  i*cquire  technical help  as  well. 

I think  that  a good  deal  cab  probably  be  learnedby  careful  studies 
made  where  integration  has  already  been  enacted,  suen  as  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  which  I mentioned  in  tlfe  first  part  Of  my  testimony,  and  in 
Riverside,  Calif.,  where  some  evaluation  has  been  made.  These  pro- 
grams started  with  adequate  evaluation,  but  have  not  carried  through 
On  it,  and  it  would  hot  take  a great  deal  bf  resources  to  fifid  but  what 
has  gone  on  m these  schools,  to  assess  their  degi‘ecs  of  success  and  fail - 
uro.  I imagine  a mixture  of  both  success  and  failure  have  taken  place 
wherever  integration  has  been  trtedtfUfhis'wiyi  soBUtt  those  measures 
whichhave  proveii  successfUl,  tlirough  the  oxperience  of  these  schools, 
could  bo  made  available  and  kno wn  to  other  sciioois  that  are  now  just 
beginningto  integrate. 

■l  ihiUk  that  right  at  the  beginning  of  integraffnn  programs  we 
should  have  assessments  of  the  status  Of  the  schobl  ‘distfiCtw  tlfe  stu- 
dents’ level  Of  achievement^  and  so  forth,  so  that  we  can  see  the  effects 
later  on. 


Mr.  Dellenback.  Have  there  been  any  studies  made  of  those  dis- 
tricts to  evaluate  ? 

Dr.  Jensen.  Riverside  has  made  a study.  It  is  fairly  adequate.  Tt  is 
probably  one  of  the  letter  ones  that  has  been  done  intlie  country.  They 
nave  been  integrated  now  for  4 years. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Was  the  background  prior  to  t hose  4 years  a back- 
ground that  reallv  had  separate  but  equal  facilities,  or  was  it  token 
separate  but  equal  as  we  found  unfortunately  to  be  the  case  in  many 
plnces  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Jensen.  I think  it  was  probably  much  less  the  case  than  you  find 
in  the  South,  I think  the  facilities  were  probably  more  nearly  sep- 
arate, but  equal.  Tt  was  a case  of  do  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Wo  would  then  be  working  against  a situation 
4 years  in  being  which  was  built  upon  something  closer  to  real  equality 
than  wo  are  going  to  find  in  many  schools  to  which  this  bill  is  attempt- 
ing to  speak. 

Dr.  Jensen.  That  is  true  and  that  is  the  case  in  Berkeley.  One  thing 
about  Berkeley,  wo  have  good  baseline  data,  meaning  predesegregation 
data,  which  they  did  not  obtain  ill  Riverside,  and  so  comparisons  in 
Berkeley  would* bo  excellent.  One  other  advantage  of  Berkeley  is  that 
the  difference  between  the  white  and  black  populations  in  Berkeley 
is  quite  large.  It  is  larger  than  you  will  find  in  most  school  districts. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Differences  of  what  nature? 

Dr.  Jensen.  Differences  in  average  ability  levels,  measured  by  IQ 
tests  and  so  forth.  There  is  some  20  to  25  IQ  points  difference  between 
the  white  and  the  black  populations  in  Berkeley,  and  yet.  they  have 
been  completely  integrated.  The  black  population  in  the  schools  is  40 
percent  of  the  total  school  population.  We  have  complete  integration 
a t the  cl  assroom  level  in  Berkel ey. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Is  that  data  a vailable  in  summarized  form,  so  that 


any  schools  that  are  interested  in  obtaining;  it  can  do  so  ? 

Dr,  Jensen.  The  baseline  data  are  available,  but  the  followup  data 
are  not,  as  far  as  I know,  because  the  evaluation  was  not  continued  be- 
yond the  baseline.  It  was  called  off.  A plan  for  5 years  of  evaluation 
was  made,  but  it  was  called  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  school 
integration. 

Now,  the  school  claims  to  bo  doing  some  evaluation  on  its  own.  The 
University  of  California  had  been  responsible  for  conducting  this 
evaluation  program,  as  an  outside  agency ? going  into  the  schools  to 
conduct  evaluation  each  spring  over  a period  of  several  years. 


Since  I was  the  director  of  this  evaluation  program,  and  since  I 
became  a notorious  figure  in  Berkeley,  ahd  in  the  Nation  by  now,  as 
a result  of  my  Harvard  Educational  Review  article,  pressure  was 
brought  Upon  The  Berkeley  school  administration  to  discontinue  the 
study,  and  the  university  was  asked  to  withdraw  from  it. 

The  school  has  not  had  the  resources  itself  to  continue  the  study, 
unfortunately.  I think  such  a study  would  lie  very  revealing,  and  I 
think  a lot  cottld  be  learned  there.:  If  complete  integration  can  work 
in  Berkeley,  it  can  probably  work  in  mifny  other  communities,  al- 
though I will  say  the  Berkeley  population  itself,  the  adult  population* 
has  '"been  very  receptive  to  integration,"  which  would  not  be  the  case 
in  many  Other  localities. 

Mr.  DELi.ENn.vCK.  Then  you  would  feel,  moving  against  that  back- 
ground into  the  situation  to  which  I have  alluded,  where  we  have 
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lif  orally  hundreds  of  school  dist  ricts,  largely  in  the  South  which  must 
over  the  course  of  those  next  few  months,* get  ready  for  a situation 
which  will  obtain  in  September,  that  this  type  of  assistance,  imperfect 
as  it  may  be,  preferring  something  else  ns  perhaps  you  do 

Dr.  Jensen.  It  would  be  better  than  nothing,  yes,  certainly. 

M r.  Dkixkxijack,  It  would  lie  better  than  nothing? 

Dr.  Jensen,  Yes. 

Mr.  Dkli.En hack . Would  there  be.  any  other  specifics  under  section 
«,  of  authorized  activities,  that  you  would  feel  would  be  desirable?  The 
chairman  read  those.  He  talked  in  terms  of  financial  assistance  shall 
be  available  “to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  (his  act  including”  and  then 
he  read  down  the  list  of  t he  inclusions. 

pr.  Jf.nsf.x.  Right.  X think  that  is  a very  good  list,  and  I can’t 
think  of  anything  I would  add  to  it.  My  additions  would  be  in  section 
10.  Although  I would  say  if  various  school  systems  attempt  the  evalua- 
tion will  have  to  be  a spot  evaluat  ion.  You  can’t  do  nil  adequate  research 
job  on  every  school  system.  This  is  obvious.  There  isn’t,  tile  personnel 
or  the  time  for  it,  but  there  should  be  spot  checks  in  various  places  that 
are  trying  different  sorts  of  programs  to  see  which  ones  work  and 
which  don’t. 

Mr.  Dki.lkniiaok.  You  are  aware  that  the  thrust  of  this  bill  is  not  to 
dictate  from  Washington  that  which  shall  be  done. 

Dr.  J exsen.  A bsolntely , yes. 

Mr.  Deij.enhack.  But  it  is  an  attempt  to  go  down  into  the  district. 

Dr.  Jensen.  Right. 

Mr.  Deem?  x hack  * And  let  there  be  a diversity  of  things  done,  with 
emphasis  placed  in  different  places  in  different  districts,  because  of 
the  fact  flint  the  situation  will  be  different  in  each  district. 

Dr.  Jensen.  Right.  The  law  soys  it  must  be  done.  Tt.  should  be  done, 
then,  as  effectively  ns  possible  and  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  children. 

Mr.  Dr.rj.F.xnAC’K.  So  it  would  be  your  feeling  that  this  type  of 
assistance  against  this  present  situation  would  be  desirable,*  better 
than  letting  it  just  go  by  itself,  and  that  it  should  bo 

Dr.  Jensen.  I think  it  would.  Yes,  indeed.  But  I think  the  evalua- 
tion part,  is  absolutely  essential.  Otherwise,  I think  you  are  wasting 
money,  because  you  are  not  finding  out  what  is  going  on  and  what  will 
work,  sp  that,  others  can  benefit. 

Mr.  DReeenbaok.  I agree  with  you  very  much  on  this  and  we  will 
touch  on  evaluation  in  a minute,  Out  I want  to  be  sure  that  as  far  as 
the  bill  itself  is  concernCdyyotti*  testimony  is,  X gather,  in  strong  sup- 
port  of  this  concept.  Of  giving  some  help  to  these  districts  that  must 
move  forward.  Am  T correct  in  this? 

Dr.  Jensen.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  pkEtENnACiic.  And  there  would  be  nothing  else  that  offhand 
you  woifld  thiUk  of  ns  additional  authorized  activities  tliat  these  funds 
shOttk| utilized  for*  and  I am  not,  meaning  to  push  yott  on  that  at:  the 
moment.  If  after  looking  it.  over  you  come  hp  with  certain  sugges- 
tions  r-  •'  ’ ''  .;*; 

Dr,  Jensen.  No,  as  X looked  it  over  I thought  it  was  a very  com- 
prehensive set  Of  Objectives. 

Mr , DRm iENEACK;  Now  on  this  matter  Of  eyalfilftiOh,  I ffilrtk  this  is 
one  of  the  great  weaknesses  not  oftly  of  the  integration-segregation, 
hut  wO  find  in  program  after  program  in  educatioh  and  in  other 
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programs  wo  do  not  have  adequate  evaluation.  We  create  a pro- 
gram, we  launch  the  program,  and  then  we  don’t  go  in  afterwards 
to  see  What  the  hand  of  man  has  wrought  really  in  final  results,  so  I find 
myself  in  strong  agreement  with  what  you  say  on  this. 

Section  10  is  an  attempt  to  have  it  done,  this  evaluation,  not  just 
by  the  local  district  doing  it  itself. 

Dr.  Jensen.  Right.  1 emphasize  that  in  my  preliminary  statement, 
because  1 don’t  think  you  can  simply  set  aside  a little  money  for  the 
local  district  to  submit  a report  on  now  it  all  turned  out.  This,  I think, 
is  totally  inadequate.  That  is  why  reviews  of  the  research,  such  as  I 
pointed  out  in  this  journal,  entitled  “Desegregation  and  Minority 
Glroup  Performance,  Effects  of  Desogrognt  ion”  are  so  inconclusive. 
Most  of  the  research  has  been  left  up  to  the  local  districts,  and  they 
have  done  only  small  scale  studies.  I would  prefer  seeing  two  or  three 
excellent  large-scale  studies  on  a par  with  the  Coleman  study,  let’s 
say,  to  having  100  small  studies  conducted  by  local  school  districts. 

Air.  Deu.eniiaok.  Provisions  of  section  10,  the  Secretary  would 
move  forward  to  do  the  evaluating. 

Dr.  van  den  Haag,  would  you  essentially  say  the  same  things  that 
Dr.  Jensen  has  said  on  this  last  line  of  questioning? 

Dr.  van  den  Haag.  Essentially,  with  one  addition.  I would  very 
much  urge  that,  the  bill  make  it  mandatory  that  evaluation  lx?  under- 
taken by  outside  agendas,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  I agree  wit  h 
Dr,  Jenson  that  the  school  hoards  usually  do  not  have  the  facilities, 
and,  of  course,  they  may  also  be  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  somewhat 
biased,  in  favor  of  their  own  effort,  so  T think  it  is  extremely  essential 
to  make  it  mandatory  that  outside  agencies,  such  as  universities,  make 
the  evaluation  required. 

I agree  with  every  other  statement  that  Professor  Jensen  made,  and 
basically  with  the  statements  in  the  bill  itself.  I would  just  place  more 
emphasis,  as  you  yourself  have.  Congressman,  on  evaluation,  and  on 
its  1 >eing  undertaken  front  the  outside. 

Mr.  Deixenpack.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PrciNsicr.  Mr.  Qitie. 

Mr.  Quie.  I would  like  to  briefly  pursue  the  statement  .you  made  at 
the  end  Of  yottr  testimony,  that  race  relations  are  worse  now  than  they 
were  in  1954.  In  that  regard,  1 would  tend,  myself,  to  agree  with  Dr, 
Clark,  where  you  quote  him  as  sayirtg  that. : 

“The  apparent  emotional  stability  of  the  Southern  Negro  child  may 
be  indicative  only  of  the  fact  that  through  rigid  racial  segregation 
and  isolation  lie  fins  accepted  as  normal  the  fact  of  his  inferior  social 
status.” 

Prior  to  1954,  even  iff  the  North,  it  seems  to  me,  many  blacks  accepted 
their  inferior  secial  status  and  weren’t  doing  much  about  it.  Haven’t 
race  relations  worsened  now,  primarily  from  the  fact  that  the  black 
is  asserting  himself  ? He  wants  some  equality  With  the  white,  and  any 
time  any  group  starts  doing  that,  they  cause  some  difficult  relations. 
That  mitst  ha  vC  occurred  in  Boston^  when  the  Irish  asserted  themselves, 
abd  with  rntthypthergrpiipsus  well. 

Dr.  van  deSt  IHao.  I wmtld  hot  share  yofir  interpretation,  sir.  Let 
me  point  out  that  Professor  Clark’s  idea  that  it  was  due  to  acceptance 
and  so  on  is  ho  more  than  an  idea.  There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever 
about  it.  Yet  when  I speak  of  a worsening  of  race  relations,  I have  in 
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mind  very  concrete  material  facts,  from  rioting  to  violence  of  various 
kinds. 

Now,  of  course,  it.  may  be  said,  and  I would  certainly  Hot  wish  to 
disagree  with  yon  on  that,  that  these  may  be  phenomena  that  occur 
in  the  until ic  of  a rapid  change  taking  plain*,  and  that  the  outcome 
may  nonetheless  be  beneficial.  I would  think  that  this  is  a matter  of 
interpretation.  1 don't  think  though  that  I would  fully  agree  that  these 
phenomena,  the  violence,  the.  rioting  and  so  on,  are  unavoidable  effects 
of  improvement.  T would  rather  think  that  they  are  the  effects  of 
excessive  promises,  which  lead  to  expectations  that  could  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  he  fulfilled.  I apply  that  to  the  bill  that  you  are  now 
considering.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  to  some  extent  it  suggests  that mere 
integration  will  itself  lead  to  an  improvement  in  education.  That  is  a 
promise  that  it  may  not.be  able  to  fulfill.  And  this  unfulfilled  promise, 
I think,  is  likely  to  lend  to  expectations,  which  in  turn  may,  in  my 
opinion,  make  race  relat  ions  not  bel  ter,  but  worse. 

Not  that  T am  not  in  favor  as  much  as  T hope  we  nil  are,  of  giving 
equal  op|>ortunities  to  nil  races,  as  the  court  fins  mandated.  But  this 
differs  from  sort  of  implying  the  promise  that  by  integration  achieve- 
ments will  oceitr  which  I do  not  think  integration  can  promise.  That 
is,  I think, the  mistake  we  have  made  in  the  past,  and  that  I fear,  unless 
we  place  more  emphasis  on  evaluation  of  our  efforts  and  on  inter- 
pret a(  ion  we  may  continue  to  make. 

Mr.  QriK,  What  do  you  think  of  the  concept,  if  that  is  your  philoso- 
phy, of  putting  greater  einphnsis  and  even  Federal  expenditures,  in 
teaching  young  people  about,  themselves  in  their  own  racial  and  cul- 
tural group ? The  chairman  of  this  committee  had  a bill  which  would 
have  encouraged  the  teaching  of  the  various  subcultures,  and  we  on 
the  committee  dcoklcd  we  wouldn’t  go  ahead  with  it,  that  there  are 
other  priori!  i^s  that  are  greater.  Just  from  what  you  have  said  in  your 
testimony,  it  sounds  like  you  might  be  favorable  to  Mint  concept. 

T)r,  van  i)Kx  TTaao.  Yes,  except  that  I would  not  think  that  we  can 
really  tench  this.  You  cannot  teach  “racial  pride”  in  education.  It  is 
an  emotional  matter.  But  1 think  you  can  give  opportunities  for  it, 
and  I think  these  opportunities  would  largely  refer  to  the  development 
of,  at.  least  temporarily,  separate  institutions  involving  schooling, 
Social  activities  and  so  on,  which  would  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
cpltstrueMpli  fthd  display  Of  this  sort  of  pride.  I would  be  very  much 
in  favor  of  teadhing  it,  if  I knew  how,  lint  T don’t  know  how  you  can 
teaOh  a group  to  identify  with  itself.  I don’t  know  of  any  method 
of  doing  that,  put  I certainly  would  again  be  in  favor  of 'tryifig  to 
do  rosea  rely  and  see  what,  perhaps  can  be  done.  but.  to  mv  knowledge 
nothing  is  {mown  at  this  point. 

^fr,  PpotNSKii  AVOtfld  yOu  yield  at  this  pOint? 

MivQmn.Iyield, 

......  Mi*.  PpctNSKT.  The  committee  has  reached  no  final  decision  on  that 

bill*  The  ynmmittce  discussed  it,  but  did  not  reach  agreement  afttl 
I wpuld  not  want  the  record  to  shprf  Miaf  somehow  that  bill  has  been 
drdpmd,  because  I Mpitk  it  is  very  much  Mive. 

Ml*:  Qpin;  It  needs  a transfusion  or  sohmMiihyperlmps.  - 
, PnoiNSRi.  Wait  until  you  see  What  kind  of  a transfusion  this 
bill  needs.  -;u,.  • , . - ■■■■  ' 

Mr.  Quie.  Tliftt  is  all.  ; 
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Mr.  Pucinski.  Gentlemen,  one  question  that  occurs  to  me,  and  I 
don’t  know  whether  1 am  right  or  wrong,  hut  if  there  is  any  validity 
at.  all  in  your  testimony,  and  it  is  very  strong  testimony,  questioning 
very  severely  the  potential  success  oi  integrated  education,  as  I see 
your  testimony  here,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  if  we  carry  out  your 
suggestions  in  section  10,  and  set  up  a very  effective  machinery  for 
evaluating  the  results  of  this  effort  by  the  administration  to  pour  a 
huge  sum  of  money  into  these  schools  that  are  undergoing  Integra* 
tionj  if  indeed  the  evaluation  should  ultimately  sustain  your  con- 
clusions, it  is  conceivable  that  this  bill  could  shoot  down  Brown,  and 
actually  establish  for  the  first  time  the  kind  of  race  relations  which 
you  gentlemen  say  is  nonexistent. 

In  other  words,  1 was  under  the  impression  that  Dr.  Coleman  and 
various  others  had  made  extensive  studies,  but  you  gentlemen  chal- 
lenge the  conclusiveness  of  those  studies,  and  so  do  you  think  it  is 
possible  that  if  indeed  we  do  make  available  all  of  these  programs  that 
are  incorporated  in  this  bill,  and  wo  make  available  the  funds  incor- 
porated in  this  bill,  or  even  $160  million  that  has  already  worked  its 
way  through  the  Senate,  and  the  evaluation  sustains  vour  findings,  is 
it  possible  that  the  courts  may  want  to  take  a whole  iiew  look  at  this 
concept  of  forced  integration  in  education? 

Dr.  van  den  Haag.  Are  yon  addressing  this  question  to  me,  sir? 

Mr.  PuciNsia.  I think  you  have  raised  this  point  and  I think  we 
ought  to  have  an  answer. 

Dr.  van  dbn  Haagv  I atti  sorry  to  say  that  I am  no  better  than 
you  would  be  or  than  anyone  is.  I think,  in  predicting  the  future  deci- 
sions of  the  courts.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  what  the  coiurts  ought  to  do, 
to  take  possibly  a new  look  on  what,  they  call  modern  authority,  and 
on  the  empirical  basis  of  their  decision*  Another  thing  is  to  predict 
what  they  will  do. 

May  I,  without  claiming  special  competence,  point  out  that  the 


itself  is  clearlyevidence  of  this. 

Mr.  Pcjcixskj.  The  Brown  decision  itself,  100  years  ago  the  courts 
acknowledged  separate  but  equal  doctrine. 

Dr,  van  den  Haag.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  In  1954  they  shot  it  down,  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
1964,  but  the  thlfig  that  I am  wondering*  gentlemen,  and  I am  not  sug- 
gesting, so  thiit.  the  record  be  absolutely  clear,  that  the  courts  review 
this,  blit  what  I rim  suggesting  is  tliftt  if  what  you  sav  is  correct,  that 
there  is  no  body  of  evidence  at  this  point,  and  both  d*f  you  are  highly 
respected  social  scientists  who  dbvipitsly  have  made  a vei-y  thorough 
study  of  tHis  case?  we  will  for  the  first  tiffto  have  a body  of  evidence 
from  this  legislation^  because  this  legislation provides  tne  funds  and 
the  machinery  apd  the  programs  to  do  all  the  things  that  educators 
Jiave  skid  are  needed  to  be  done  to  make  integration  a successful  opera- 
tion, bbth  for  the  white  stffti0iit  and timmmiwhitb studentrbut  it  this 
evaluatmw,  which  yott  are  now  tirging^  sliditld  sustain  ydttr  findings, 
\ynich  I gather  ^dm  yohr  testimony  here  that  ydii  hkve  some  serious 
reservations  as  ho  whether  or  not  iritCgrateci  cdticaiion  can  succeed, 
if  tjio  subse^itettfc  evaluation  should  sustain:  your  findings,  then  it 
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scorns  t r>  mo  that  I he  court  s would  have  no  recourse  bitt  to  take  another 
look  at  the  lirown  and  some  of  the  other  decisions. 

That  is  what  I am  asking  you  now.  Is  it  possible  that  this  legisla- 
tion conceivably  could  shoot  down  lirown  at  some  future  date? 

Dr.  van  den  Haao.  My  own  feeling  is  particularly  if  outside 
evaluation  is  made  mandatory,  it  may  throw  new  light  it  not  on  inte- 
gration altogether  but  on  compulsory  integration,  and  it  may  indeed 
lead  the  court  to  approve  freedom  of  choice  to  a greater  degree,  that 
is  to  still  outlaw  de  jure  segregation*  but  to  permit  to  a greater  degree 
freedom  of  choice  than  it  has  so  far. 

It  may  also  lead  to  methods  of  integration  far  more  beneficial  than 
those  we  have  so  far  tried.  I certainly  support  all  the  dispositions  of 
this  bill  that  mandate  research.  I am  in  favor,  let  me  emphasize  this 
once  more,  of  making  this  research  independent  of,  and  to  have  it 
undertaken  by  agencies  not  directly  involved  in  the  actual  carrying 
out  of  the  things  on  which  we  wafit  to  do  research  fOr  quite  obvious 
reasons,  but  if  that  is  done,  I think  this  bill  could  be  very  productive 
for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Pucinskt.  In  the  light  of  what  you  say,  and  I agree  with  you 
that  perhaps  this  bill  can  provide  the  kind  of  information  that  both 
you  gentlemen  say  up  to  now  has  been  totally  lacking,  then  perhaps 
what  wo  ought  to  do  is  support  the  $150  million  that,  lias  worked  its 
way  through  the  Senate,  and  then  just  set  this  legislation  aside  and 
see  what  are  the  results  that  we  get  from  that,  and  see  what  progress 
has  been  made,  what  the  comintmities  will  do  with  that  money,  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  best  way  to  proceed  on  this.  We  would  have  some 
i m mediate  information  on  this  right  away. 

Mr.  Qutr.  If  you  will  yield,  $150  million  is  going  to  be  used  pri- 
marily to  prepare  teachers  for  this  fall,  and  yoh  won’t  be  able  to  get 
very  much  from  that, $150million. 

Mr.  PrciNSin.  Oh,  no,  no.  Let  the  record  be  very  clear  on  that. 
HEW  has  put  out  proposed  guidelines  which  go  much  further  than 
that. 

Mr.  Q,utb.  The  guidelines  use  this  $160  million  primarily  in  prepa- 
ration f<h*  this  fall.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  they  are  going  ahead 
with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Pucinskt.  If  tho  gontlemah  will  permit  this  observation,  that 
\ is  Why  I think  this  whole  approach  on  this  $156inillion  is  just,  as  wrong 

as  wrong  can  bo.  First  of  all,  they  are  taking  it  Ottt,  of  poverty  money. 

Mr.  Quin.  They  are  not  taking  it  out  of  poverty  money.*  You  know 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  PtfciNSitr.  Sure  they  are.  They  are  taking  it  out  of  a poverty 
authorization. 

Mr.  Qute.  It  is  not,  poverty  ihoney.  They  have  the  authorization 
r inanumhernffhescTtograTnsaiTdtheyai^gdtngtoaskforadditicntM 

appropriations.  They  ardhot  taking  it  away  frOhi  anyone. 

•••'  Mr.'.-PtoiNSKi'.  ’Ydli^.kn'Ow  it  is  interesting  that  hefeis.$16d'-nifl1iti*l ' 
working  its  way  throngh  tho  COftgress  and^i‘eally  I don,t  think  aiiy- 
; body knoWra  howdlUit  money  is  gdmg  to  be wllflfe.. 

^yenre  led  tdi^i«eVenW4ie'prdi)nscd  giiidetiiina’fdf  the  distribution  of 

;'-?r •.;tMUT  $i50''miiliouv:l,his:Is/the:;rtdteI  uThesn';f^raffc':oriteria-:^fa:;betag'' 

• Considered for  pUfposee of  administering  the  special 

pi'oprintiOii  requested subject  to  change.  They  have nfOt  been  reviewed 
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by  all  who  mighl  be  able  io  contribute  ideas  ami  useful  suggest  ions*" 

aiulsoon.  f 

Here  is  $150  million  working  its  way  through  the  Onpess  ami  no 
body  really  knows  how  this  money  is  going  to  be  used,  by  whom,  for 
whom,  to  achieve  what.  Now  our  very  distinguished  colleague,  whom 
I respect  very  highly,  and  is  certainly  a great  influence  on  educat  ion  in 
educational  policies  says  that,  t he  $150  million  is  going  to  l>e  used  pri- 
marily for  training  teachers,  but  the  people  who  are  here  from  Louisi- 
ana and  Dade  County  and  every  place  else  tell  ns  about  the  huge 
physical  needs  that  they  have.  They  come  here  testifying  for  this 
legislation  because  they  have  to  make  huge  physical  improvements  to 
take  care  of  the  new  integration  sit  uai  ion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  Mad  Hatter  said  in  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
the  situation  is  getting curiouser  and  euriouser  as  this  legislat  ion  moves 
its  way  through  t he  Congress. 

Mr.  Qote.  One  thing  I can  say  we  know  more  about  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  this  $150  million  than  we  hod  any  conception  what 
they  were  going  to  do  with  ESEA  or  the  EO  A. 

Mr.  Pooinski.  Gentlemen,  I want  to  thank  von  for  giving  us  a new 
perspective  here.  I think  that  you  have  raised  a lot  of  questions,  and 
as  I said,  I think  that  this  legislation,  the  merits  that  1 see  in  it  is  that 
it  will  indeed  provide  the  kind  of  resources  for  the  information  that 
you  need,  then  I think  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  merit  in  this  legis- 
lation for  yet  another  reason. 

Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Ashbrook  has  also  requested  that  the  statements  of  five  other 
individuals  be  inserted  in  the  record.  Those  statements  will  appear 
kt  the  close  of  today’s  testimony. 

The  Committee  will  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 

Statement  op  Archie  Sabin 


My  lutihe  Is  Arclile  Sabiti.  As  a statistician,  I have  for  the  past  several  years 
compiled  and  compared  the  reported  results  of  compensatory  educational  pro- 
grams for  minority  children  financed  by  state  and  federal  funds.  The  following 
statement  is  a resume  of  the  published  results  of  such  programs  as  announced 
by  the  program  personnel.  Since  I am  not  a professional  educator,  the  conclusions 
stated  herein  are  bttiy  as  given  in  the  cited  reports. 

I make  this  statement  because  it  would  appear  that  the  subject  legislation 
Contemplates  tile  expenditure  of  additional  funds  in  this  field  Upon  the  asrnup- 
tlSh  that  such  programs  tvlll  succeed  in  eliminating  in  whole  or  substantial  part 
the  differences  which  now  exist  in  educability  between  majority  and  minority 
children.  All  experience  in  the  record  to  dhte  is  to  the  contrary.  . 

The  academic  achievement  of  black  children  is  substantially  lower  than  for 
other  racial  and  ethfiife  groups.  Tdtt  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  bihek  students  achieve 
at  or  above  present  school  norms.  Public  policy  and  action  programs  have  for 
some  years  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  no  irremovable  racial  or 
ethnic  differences^ ih  learning  patterns  and  abilities'  and,  hence,  the  recorded 
educational  achievement  gap  must  be  attributed  to  other  fnctors.  One  theory  lias 
been  tlmt  there  has  been  a lack  of  eqUUi  educational  opportunity  fur  white  and 

black  cMldren* 


‘Per  example,  the  Department  of  Labor  In  lOgS  Issued  Tfte  Nwro  Fnmff|/.  The  Case 
for  National  Action,  containing  {fee  statement .‘/There  la  absolutely  no  question  of  any 
genetic  differential : Intelligence  potential  is  distributed  among  Negro  Infants  Jn  the  same 
proportion  and  pattern  ns  among  Icelanders,  or  Chinese  or  any  other  group.  _ 

Is  worth  "noting  statistically  that  the  ethnic  educational  variation  Is  uniform 
wlthlto  test  limitations  over  the  whole  United  States.  This,  theory,  therefore,  necessarily 
assumes  that  any  measurable  lack  of  educational  opportunity  Is  also  uniform  In  all  sec- 

1 - ‘ ‘ ic  administration  and  other  statements  as  to  special  conditions 


tlons  of  the  country,  d 
said  to  e*lst  In  the  Bout: 
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In  1000,  tho  United  States  Office  of  Education  * stated : 

“It  Is  a demonstrable  fact  that  the  talent  pool  in  any  one  ethnic  group  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  in  tiny  other  ethtilc  group.*  ’’ 

Starting  with  that  announced  principle,  the  Office  of  Education  concluded 
that  if  unequal  opportunity  contributes  materially  to  tho  racial  achievement  gap, 
then  equalization  of  opportunity  should  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce  the  gap. 
Extending  this  principle,  If  black  children  are  given  greater  opportunities  than 
white  children  by  means  of  ‘‘compensatory’’  programs  they  should  more  quickly 
reach  tho  projected  achievement  level. 

SUch  programs  have,  therefore,  been  devised  and  carried  out  In  many  areas, 
supported  in  major  part  by  Federal  expenditures  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1905,  and  other  legislation.  A number  of  these 
projects  were  reviewed  by  the  U.S.  Commission  oh  Civil  Rights  in  1067.*  Tito 
report  concluded  that  compensatory  education  programs  “on  the  present  scale  are 
unlikely  to  Improve  significantly  the  achievement  of  Negro  students  isleated  by 
race  and  social  class.*'  The  Commission’s  review  did  not  include  the  New  York 
Community  Zoning,  Open  Enrollment,  and  More  Effective  Schools  Programs, 
and  did  not  mention  the  Burket  Report  of  Project.  Talent. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education 
of  Disadvantaged  Children  in  1009  reported  the  review  of  1,000  Title  I programs 
of  which  It  was  concluded  that  21  (or  2 per  cent)  were  successful  in  terffis  of 
having  produced  cognitive  gains.  The  report  estimated  that  about  20,000  Title  I 
programs  were  then  In  operation.  (The  Council  has  not  Issued  a 1976  report). 

Of  the  21  programs  reported  ns  successful  by  the  Advisory  Council,  there  was 
one  for  Appnlnciilnn  whites,  two  for  Mcxlcan-Amorlcnns  and  the  remainder  were 
selected  Negro  voUiitteors  add  those  academically  advanced  among  the  “disad- 
vantaged’’ school  population.  Twenty  of  the  Council’s  successful  programs  were 
published  by  HEW  in  a series  called  “It  Works."  They  Included  the  New  York 
More  Effective  Schools  and  the  Hartford  Project  Concern  program. 

An  evaluation  of  the  More  Effective  Schools  project  concluded  “Children  tested 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  after  three  years  of  MBS,  were  further  behind  the 
standards  of  normal  progress  than  when  they  began  the  program,  and  Children 
teslcd  In  the  sixth  grade  were  no  hotter  off  , ...  We  see  in  these  data  no  reason 
to  exiMH't  hotter  achievement  in  reading  or  arithmetic  from  the  MBS  program  as 
now  constituted,  nor  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  program  will  result  In  sig- 
nificant alteration  in  the  pattern  of  increasing  retardation  as  a Child  progresses 
through  the  grades,”* 

Project  Concern  in  Hartford  reported  that  “the  placement  of  two  or  three 
children  In  a suburban  classroom  had  no  measurable  negative  effect  on  the 
academic  achievement  of  the  suburban  child."  No  advantage  to  any  minority  child 
was  reported.7 

Headstart  and  Title  I are  both  enrichment  programs  and  are  similar  In  many 
respects— there  are  also  important  differences.  Both  attempt  to  raise  academic 
achievement  levels  by  increased  exposure  and  lhttovatlon  tn  normal  school  activi- 
ties and  both  attempt  to  mitigate  certain  extracurricular  hindraUCes  tb  learning 
by  providing  lunches,  dental  and  optical  care,  and  the  like.  Headstart  is  limited 
to  pre-schoolers,  however. 

Headstart  programs  operate  almost  entirely  with  volunteering  children,  gen- 
erally those  who  are  academically  the  more  able  among  the "culturally  disadvan- 
taged," or  those  whose  parents  push  them  harder.  Some  Title  I programs  apply  to 
whole  schools  or  school  districts  but  there  Is  a strong  tendency  toward  favoring 
those  programs  which  attract  the  more  able  volunteering  children.  The  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvan- 
taged Children  listed  21  programs  judged  to  be  successful,  including  the  New 
York  MES  program.  Of  these  at  least  17  appear  to  have  been  selective. 


•U.S.  Office  of  Education,  American  Education,  “How  Good  Arc  Our  Schools?",  October 
1000. 

* On  Inquiry,  the  source  of  the  statement  was  given  as  the  works  of  Professor  Ashley 

Montagu.  Actually  Montagu  had  written  ( Perspective » in  Biology  and  Medicine,  1001)  : 
“during  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  reading  on  the  subject  1 have  not  more  than 
once  or  twice  encountered  a writer  who  claimed  that  the  rnces  were  equal  in  mental 
abilities.  ..."  . . 

• Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools,  A Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  1007. 

‘Center  for  Urban  Education,  Evaluation  of  the  More  Effective  Schools  Program, 
September  1007. 

’U.S.  Office  of  Education,  It  Worka:  Project  Concern,  Tlnrtford,  Connecticut,  1900. 
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The  Higher  Horizons  project  in  1050  was  Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  Demon- 
st  rut  ton  Outdance  project,*  It  involved  from  44  to  07  predominantly  black  schools 
and  from  12,000  to  04,000  students,  However,  schools  were  selected  instead  of 
promising  students  and  the  anhtin)  increase  in  expenditure  per  pupil  was  only 
on  the  order  of  $50400,  Evaluation  of  the  program  after  live  years  showed  that 
both  the  participating  schools  and  the  non-participating  control  schools  had  an 
average  Increase  of  two  years  in  reading  comprehension  in  three  years  time. 

The  next  was  the  All  Day  Neighborhood  School  program  Involving  15  New  York 
schools*  Seven  additional  teachers  with  special  trnining  in  child  development  and 
home  and  school  relationships  were  assigned  to  each  school,  About  $00  more  i>er 
pupil  was  spent  than  the  city  average.  After  several  years  of  operation  indeiwudent 
evaluators  could  find  no  mensurable  improvement  in  the  treated  students  over 
those  who  were  not. 

One  Of  the  more  recent  New  York  experiments  is  the  Community  Zoning  Pro- 
Rram,  started  in  1004.*  It  involved  both  increased  integration  und  enrichment. 
The  integration  was  achieved  by  pairing  four  largely  white  schools  with  four 
largely  black  or  Puerto  Rican  schools  atid  the  progress  enme  about  from  a large 
infusion  of  supplies,  equipment,  facilities,  and  teachers,  Kor  example,  the  pupil- 
lonelier  ratio  declined  froin  25.1  in  111(1:1  to  1(1.1  in  Jbflfl  and  the  latter  figure  does 
Pot  Include  the  extra  remedial  and  special  teachers  who  were  added.  Expenditures 
per  pupil  at  the  predominantly  black  schools  prior  to  the  combination  ranged 
from  $18  to  $162  a year  higher  thhn  at  (he  schools  with  which  they  were  paired. 

Evidence  to  dhte  on  this  project  shows  that  levels  for  both  white  and  black 
pupils  increased— the  white  at  a greater  rate  than  the  national  norms  while 
achievement  levels  of  black  students  declined  in  relation  to  the  same  standards. 
After  Ohe  year  of  thb  prograffithe  number  of  pupils  “other"  than  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  dropped  by  more  thnn  27 per  cent. 

Across  the  country  in  Berkeley,  California,  ft  wide  range  of  compensatory  pro- 
grams in  fOttr  majoflty-blftck  schools  was  started  several  years  ago,*  The  tech- 
nitlhcs  included reduction  Of  Clftss  size,  employment  of  additional  special  staff. 
itUprovement  of  teaching  iiiftforiftlsj tutoring,  community  involvement,  after-school 
study  httlls,  preschool  programs,  flexible  class  grouping  methods,  new  teaching 
techniques,  and  intergroup  education  for  the  teaching  staff.  Schools  receiving  the 
treatment  achieved  ho  better  than  schools  that  did  not  and  neither  showed  any 
evidence  Of  nftrrowlng  the  persistent  achievement  gap  between  black  and  white 
children. 

Among  the  most  massive  of  a long  series  of  studies  of  academic  achievement 
Os  related  to  race  were  three,  all  produced  by  the  U.S.  Office  Of  Education.  Project 
Talent  got  under  way  In  3060  with  a sample  of  nearly  800  public  senior  high 
schools*  It  was  designed  to  measure  various  school  Characteristics  at  the  time 
and  to  provide  measures  of  change  over  a considerable  period  of  time.  The  study 
is  one  of  the  few  that  relates  school  characteristics  to  the  proportion  of  blacks 
In  the  student  bodies. 

1Uie  report  Conflrmed  the  decline  In  general  aptitude  and  achievement  as  the 
percentage  of  blacks  in  a school  Increases.  Dropouts,  absenteeism,  and  the  volume 
of  assigned  homework  increased  as  the  black  pupil  percentage  increased.  In  urban 
areas  the  study  fotirid  that  money  spent  per  pupil,  salaries  of  teachers,  and  size 
of  library  increased  ns  relative  black  enrollment  grew.  One  rather  surprising 
finding  was  that  ".  . . in  schools  enrolling  all  Negroes,  the  test  means  tend  to  be 
higher  In  those  schools  serving  low-quality  bousing  areas  than  in  those  serving 
medium-  and  high-quality  housing  areas." 

In  July  1066,  the  Office  of  Education  released  “EQUALity  of  EDt'CATIONa! 
Opportunity"  (The  Coleman  Report)  and  in  the  October  issue  of  American 
Education  appeared, ftn  article  entitled  “How  Good  Are  Our  Schools?” 3,0  Both 
dealt  with  large  volumes  of  data  and  both  confirmed  the  racial  gap  in  ability  and 
achievement  levels  found  in  nil  previous  studies. 

The  American  Education  article  reported  results  of  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifica- 
tion Test.  The  overall  rejection  rate  because  of  mental  failure  was  10  per  cent 
for  whites  and  67  per  cent  for  blacks.  Black  rejecteos  averaged  one  more  year 
of  school  than  the  white  failures. 


• New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  Evaluation  of  the  Community  Zoning 
•Project  Talent  Q,  K.  Bnrket,  et  al„  Selected  Pupil  and  School  Cn 
Relation  to  Percentage  of  Negroes  in  School  Enrollment,  1063. 

S.  Coleman,  et  al„  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  1060. 


Program,  1066. 
nrneterlHtliH  la 


No  anfil.v.siH  of  tlio  effects  of  integration  should  omit  reference  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  where  the  public  school  population"!*  now  more  than  04  per  cent 
black.  The  system  is  also  one  benefiting  from  extensive  analysis  and  special 
financing.  The  most  recent  study  was  a year-long  study1  by  some  80  senior  in- 
vestigators, assisted  by  numerous  graduate  students  arid  other  personnel.11 

I attach  a table  summaiT/.ing  special  project,  reports.  In  summary,  the  results 
to  dote  show  that  even  the  most  Intensive  and  costly  programs  for  “disadvan- 
taged” children  will  not  raise  cognitive  levels.  In  about  two  percent  of  the  pro- 
grams r<‘|»orted  on  thus  far.  some  success  has  been  claimed.  On  analysis  such  pro- 
grams are  fouttd  to  he  based  on  selected  academically  advanced  children. 

There  Is,  therefore,  no  statistically  acceptable  evidence  at  the  present  time 
that  tlte  many  millions  of  dbllnrs  invested  In  compensatory  programs  for  black 
children  have  had  any  positive?  result.  To  the  contrary,  all  substantiated  reports 
indicate  that  the  intellectual  differences  between  white  and  black  students  are 
unchangeable  and.  therefore,  are  presumably  inherent  In  the  child  rather  than  In 
the  educational  process. 

EFFECTS  OK  BLACK  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  INCREASING  EXPENDITURES  AND  SERVICES 


Project  and  location 

Date 

Per  pupil 
increase 
in  dollars 

Number 

schools 

Number 

students 

Results  and  comments 

Bannoker.St.  Louts  * 

1957 

0 

23 

,4'S 

Results  negligible. 

Selected  students,  results 
unexceptional 

Demonstration  guidance,*  New 

York. 

1956 

80-250 

1 

Higher  horizons,’  New  York,..* 

1959 

50  60 

44-67 

12-84,000 

No  change  relative  to  control 
schools. 

ADNS.  New  York' 

60 

15 

{*> 

Do. 

Madison  area,  Syracuse 

Berkeley,  Berkeley  * 

100 

0 

3 

2,000 

(*) 

Do. 

196! 

4 

Do, 

Bused  students  had  slightly 
higher  achievement. 

Seattle.  Seattle*.. , 

1965 

w 

2 

242 

30,000 

Educational  Improvement, * 
Philadelphia. 

1963 

35 

(*) 

No  evidence  of  improvement 

Community  zoning,*  New  York.. 

1964 

167 

'■  , 8 

6,349 

Related  to  national  norms  white 
pupils  increased  substantially* 
blacks  declined. 

More  effective  schools,*  New 

1964 

*428 

21 

16,502 

“No  significant  difference  in  thb 
functioning  of  the  children— 
whether  It  was  measured  by 
children's  ability  in  mathe- 
matics or  reading  on  stand- 
ardized tests/* 

1 Racial  isolation  in  the  public  schools,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  1967.  The  Commission  reviewed  some  20  Other 
enrichment  programs,  not  reported  because  ol  incomplete  data,  time  of  operation  too  short,  etc. 

* Not  available. 

* Evaluation  0(  the  community  zoning  program,  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  1966. 

* Evaluation  of  the  more  effective  schools  program,  Center  for  Urban  Education,  September  1967. 

* Difference  between  MES  and  control  schools. 


Statement  of  Dr.  Henry  Garrett,  Professor  Emeritus,  Columbia  University 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Henry  Gftrrett.  I am 
professor  emeritus,  Coltifftbia  University,  where  I was  Professor  of  Psychology  fhr 
80  years  and  Chairman  of  tiro  Psychology  Departriient  fnrlri  yertfs.  I have  an 
A.B.  from  the  University  of  ItieluribUd,  an  M.A.  and  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  arid 
an  honorary  Sc.  I).  from  the  University  of  Richmond.  T have  been  a visiting 
professor  at  various  universities  including  the  University  of  Virginia. 

I have  been  president  of  tlie  American  Psychol ogiertl  Association  as  well  as  the 
Psychometric  Society  rind  the  New  York  Assoclotioft  of  psychdiftgy  : also  ix  vice 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  I have 
authored  or  edited  twelve  textbooks  on  the  subject  of  psychology  and  am  the 
author  or  co-author  of  riiriUy  articles  and  monographs  In  scientific  journals  In 
the  field  of  psychology.  I should  ho  glad  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  a list  of 
my  professional  publications  if  Hint  is  desired. 

My  specialized  field  in  the  science  of  psychology  concerns  itself  with  what 
is  known  as  experimental  and  differential  psychology,  This  Is  the  study  of  the 
measurement  and  definition  of  the  differences  among  groups  and  Individuals 
particularly  ns  to  their  mentality  arid  learning  capabilities.  My  work  has  been 


**  A.  Httrry  Passow,  Toward  Crating  a Model  Urban  School  System,  1D67. 
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direct! v concerned  with  a continuing  evaluation  of  published  reports  on  mental 
testing  and  understanding  the  differences  which  such  reports  show  between  sexes, 
between  various  races  and  other  socially  and  educationally  signiticant  groups. 

And.  of  course,  I have  been  a teacher,  working  with  students  of  all  kinds  for 
more  than  HO  years,  doing  resenrch  on  mental  measurement  of  learning  charac- 
teristics of  various  people  Milder  all  sorts  of  conditions.  The  results  of  all  such 
testing  have  shown  that  educationally  slgnllleant  differences  exist  between  all 
groups  and  these  can  be  measured  ntid  determined  with  such  accuracy  that 
academic  success  and  teaching  requirements  can  be  forecast  with  considerable 
foreknowledge  of  the  probable  results. 

I submit  tills  statement  in  the  lienrings  on  the  Emergency  Educational  Aid 
Act  of  1070,  H.U.  17810  for  the  Committee's  consideration.  Many  of  the  provisions 
of  tills  hill  which  seek  to  ameliorate  the  harsh  effects  of  court  ordered  integra- 
tion are  commendable  efforts  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the.  schools. 

However,  to  the  extent  that  this  bill  assumes  that  the  integration  so  ordered 
will  he  effective  in  promoting  an  improvement  In  quality  education  for  minority 
children,  it  is  wrong.  To  that  extent  the  bill  jierpotuntes  and  strengthens  the 
false  assumption  of  many  persons  who  believe  they  are  neting  in  a moral  and 
humane  manner  In  equating  integration  with  education.  The  facts  are  unfortu- 


nately to  the  contrary. 

Majority  and  minority  students  differ  to  an  educationally  significant  degree, 
first,  in  the  measurement  of  over-nil  abstract  intelligence  used  to  predict  schol- 
astic success  under  existing  curricula ; second,  In  rncinlly  identifiable  variations 
in  basic  factors  essential  to  the  learning  process  such  ns  verbal  ability,  reason- 
Ing,  number  concept  and  space  visualization ; third,  in  their  rate  of  maturation 
and  learning  progress;  fourth,  in  the  age  past  which  no  further  development 
of  learning  faculties  will  occur.  . ' ' . ' , „ , 

Those  differences  are  not  only  far  too  great  to  be  spanned  by  a single  teacher 
In  the  same  classroom,  but  are  not  capable  of  being  substantially  changed  by 
integration,  by  social  benefits  or  by  other  alterations  of  the  environment.  Learn- 
ing characteristics  are  essentially  miiereht  abilities  Which  are  characteristic 
of  the  race  of  the  child  and  typtf.v  Its  genetic  mental  endowment.  As  the  failure 
of  Project  Head  iitart  and  other  such  programs  showed,  ho  compensatory  train- 
ing, however  Intensive,  will  make  nhy  substantial  or  continuing  change  In  the 
ability  to  learn  that  a child  Is  endowed  with  at  his  birth.  To  say  and  teach 
tlie  contrary  is  to  raise  false  hopes  in  our'  nation's  youth,  hopes  whose  inevitable 
defeat  is  a ‘major  cause  of  the  frustrations  of  ottr  society.  Sometimes  the  hard 
truth  about  human  capacities  is  klrtfibr  in  the  long  run  than  sentimental  hy- 
potheses based  on  a democratic  dream  of  creating  an  Intellectual  equality  among 
all  of  our  diverse  citizenry. 

These  conduslbiis  of  mine  are  not  assumptions.  They  are  confirmed  results 
of  the  objective  studies  which  have  been  made  in  this  field.  I now  turn  to  those 
studies  to  show  the  extent  of  the  differences  of  which  I speak  and  their  source 
in  tlie  individual’s  Inheritance. 


THE  SIOftlMCANCE  OF  TESTINO 

On  most  aspects  of  education*  the  principal  support  Offered  to  the  public  or 
to  a Committee  such  ns  this,  is  made  up  of  the  purely  subjective  Opinions  of  the 
various  speakers  arising  out  of  their  own  viewpoint  of  their  experience  and 
their  various  assumptions  ns  to  the  Innate  nature  of  steps  which  can  lie  taken  to 
correct  the  downward  course  of  the  educational  process.  This  Is  nowhere  more 
true  than  In  the  area  of  assertion  as  to  the  capabilities  of  various  types  of  stu- 
dents and  their  adjustment  to  the  learning  process  ns  we  know  it  In  this  coun- 
trv,  or  conversely,  the  adjustment  of  the  learning  process  to  them, 

Studies  sponsored  by  the  Government,  ns  well  as  privately  conducted  studies, 
show  (hat  major  differences  now  exist  between  the  different  types  of  student 
groups,  including  racial  groups.  What  those  differences  are  today,  I will  cover 
in  my  next  point.  Here  I only  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  tlie  magnitude  of 
the  differences  In  question  is  of  such  character  that  tlie  future  of  American  edu- 
cation may  well  rest  upon  the  extent  to  which  these  differences  are  recognized 
and  accepted.  . . , 

There  have  come  before  tills  Committee,  speakers  who  assert  ns  a matter  of 
opinion  either  flint  such  differences  do  not  truly  exist,  are  Insignificant  to  the 
future  of  education,  or  correctable  by  alteration  of  the  school  or  home  en- 
vironment. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  like  myself,  who  see  these  differences  be- 
tween children  ns  reflections  of  Innate  distinctions  In  their  Inheritance  which 
can  no  more  he  changed  than  one  can  grow  a flth  Unger  on  each  hand  by  willing 
it  to  he  so.  . * 

How  then  can  a Committee  such  as  this  make  a true  distinct  loti  between  such 
contrary  assertions,  on  the  resolution  of  which  the  structure  of  school  organiza- 
tion for  the  future  may  well  depend?  There  have  been  developed  and  used  for 
the  i last  century,  various  forms  of  tests  to  determine  liow  children  learn,  how 
much  they  can  b arn,  and  the  effect  on  learning  of  changes  of  school  and  social 
environment.  The  results  of  many  hundreds  of  such  studios  can  he  found  in 
seemlfltr literature.  Probably  the  most  complete  summary  of  these  studies 
relating  to  Negro-white  differences  In  mental  performance  can  be  found  In 
the  encyclopedic  treatise  The  Tenting  of  Negro  Intelligence  by  Dr.  Amirov  M. 
Slimw,  professor  of  psychology  at  Hnudolpli-Macon  Woman’s  College.  The  sum- 
mary and  conclusions  of  this  volume  are  attached  to  my  testimony  as  exhibit  A, 

Sueh  testing  has  been  routinely  performed  for  many  years  by  the  United 

nrn't  V1 1 HT1  W0?d  Wnr  1— and  the  result  compiled 

and  pub  lulled  In  tables  which  few,  If  any,  of  the  more  vocal  proponents  of  alter- 
ing the  basic  school  sit  mi t Ion  111  the  United  States  have  even  bothered  to  road. 

Let.  mo  explain  if  1 ran  whnt  such  tests  mean.  No  complete  catalog  could  even 
'5?«j?d?<*  a,,„of  th<!  ,vnr,0."s  >mminl  ahilltles  which  exist.  Just  ns  every  in- 
dl\  Idual  has  a Anger  print  which  is  distinctive,  so  every  person  has  a mental*  nro- 
flhv  ehnrncteristlc  of  his  own  particular  abilities  or  talents.  1 

what  we  do  know,  however,  are  that  certain  of  these  talents  have  in  the  nast 
been  most  effective  in  predicting  academic  success  under  the  normal  curriculum 

emphasized  above  all  others  In  tills 
J ? 0 rapabllijy  of  the  human  mind  to  deal  with  abstract  concepts,  and 

1 mean  the  ability  of  the  child  to  solve  problems  dealing  with  words! 
numbers,  diagrams,  and  ..'pictures,  Education  today  is,  and  probably  must  lie 
largely  t .eiirodUct  of  reading  by  the  student.  ' l y mU8t  be’ 

Till*  nbillf.v  tn  rnfltl  lifflftifthtitr  f w moh 


vfisss;-  a&zsas  S'Sffi5  s laga 

if  ,2'-V-  Uf  Bf  "*“•  w.»  of  (1,7 ohUd-8  3S 

ir i i!}Lrtmta!"i  concepts  as  measured  against  all  other  tested  children 

of  Ids  iigo  nud  grade.  Under  the  standard  of  I.Q.,  the  country-wide  norm  would 
he  arbitrarily  set  at.  100  and  a student  scoring  110  would  be  above  the  median 
of  other  children  of  ills  age.  On  the  test  for  mental  maturity  the  scoring  is  done 
hy  a relative  grading  position.  Thus,  a score  of  0 for  a chlfld  In  the  8th  grade 

l n°if*ri ! L* rif * ! I1!! iup  * nvcvm>  was  a year  advanced  over  tile  other  children 

in  terins  of  his  ability  to  grasp  the  Classroom  material. 

n vfasat a8  ^ the  tests  are  intended  to  do  is  to  tlx  only 

a relative  measure  of  capability  afad  to  do  this  with  respect  to  that  natticular 
characteristic  which  In  the  past  lias  had  the  highest  correlation  with 
school  success  In  the  learning  process— namely,  the  ability  to  deal  with  abstract 
^?nct'I)t.8,l  J mnphaslze  the  polnt  oUly  because  there  lias  been  far  too  much  Com- 
mon opinion  that  such  tests  indicate  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  individual 
In  some  general Loy  social  sense.  It  Is  not  so.  What  the  tests  do  tell  ns  is  Hint 

inS,mrtsteAmieU!  ^C|*v  da  .woU  or.  poorly  In  the  type  of  course  how  being  taught 

principal  dlfllcnity  with  the  conccpt  of  forclng  ehildren  ’of  all  dfftcrent  cipabl? 
Itles  and  talents  into  a single  school  room  with  a single  curriculum  is  that  you 
thereby  deprive  ali  of  the  students  except  those  with  the  particular  talent^o- 

otllprwiRfT  nhhnHW,,S°  t0  80  ,e,,rnl,ig ,,le  subject  matter  which  they  could 

otherwise  absorb  were  an  alternative  mctbbd  of  teaching  to  be  adopted  more 
suited  to  their  own  learning  characteristics.  .ns  aaoptea  more 

_ t ,L {/uj\ i m t, 1 II ’’fi r mi°  *l,e by  t^rence  to  four  major  government 
studios  in  tills  field.  The  fact  that  these  studies  were  dohe  and  published  under 
government  auspices  should  be  an  assurance  that  they  have  not  been  stretched 
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In  favor  of  recording  the  racial  differences  which  they  show.  As  the  commentary 
of  those  reports  Indicates,  every  effort  was  made  to  come  to  a conclusion  con- 
trary to  their  actual  results. 

TEST  KKSUI.TS  ON  THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  BLACK  A NO  WHITE  C’JtIUmUN 

U)  Project  TALENT 

In  1900,  a massive  Government  study  entitled  ‘'Project  TALENT"  whs  under- 
taken to  test  -150,000  children  In  representative  schools  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  study  was  continued  from  year  to  year  employing  a battery  of  lt> 
different  psychological  tests.  It  Is  regarded  ns  a reliable  source  of  statistical 
data  on  the  testing  of  children.  The  research  was  linam-ed  by  the  Oovernment 
and  was  directed  by  Dr,  John  C.  Flanagan,  Director  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Research. 

Oho  of  the  studies  made  in  Project  TALENT  was  the  Bnrket  Report,  entitled 
“Selected  Pupil  and  School  Characteristics  In  Relation  to  Percentage  of  Negroes 
In  School  Enrollment.”  This  Report  tabulated  test  results  on  the  basis  of  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  in  given  schools, 

m This  tabulations  In  the  Burket  Report  for  the  Southeast  (Region  5 in  Project 
TALENT)  range  from  schools  which  are  totally  white  to  schools  which  are 
totally  Negro.  There  appears  to  bo  an  attenuation  of  test  scores  from  the  all 
White  to  the  all  Negro. 

That  this  attenuation  prevails  also  in  other  geographical  regions  is  pointed 
out  in  the  Burket  Report,  under  the  heading  “Results”  where  it  is  stated  tp.  4)  : 

“The  most  obvious  trend  Is  the  (endehey  for  the  mean  scores  to  decrease 
as  the  percent  of  Negroes  lh  school  enrollment  Increases,  The  trend  affects 
tests  of  nonverbal  abilities  (e.g.,  test  4,  Abstract  Reasoning)  to  about  the 
same  extent  as  tests  of  verbal  abilities  (e.g.,  test  2,  Reading  Comprehen- 
sion). It  cuts  across  geographical  areas,  appearing  with  almost  the  same 
strength  In  the  four  Office  of  Education  areas  sampled:  the  mideast,  the 

.Groat  Lakes  area,  the  Southeast,  and  the  Southwest." 

These  results  arc  tabulated  In  Table  1,  which  shows  the  mean  scores  of  12tli 
gradO  (passes  On  10  selected  Project  TALENT  tests  for  the  Mideast  and  Great 
Lakes  Regions,  and  Table  2,  which  shows  such  mean  scores  for  the  Southeast  ami 
Southwest  Regions.  These  tables  are  attached  hereto  as  Exhibits  B and  C. 

A pattern  of  difference  is  discernible  lh  the  attenuation  with  respect  to  the 
19  different  subjects,  due  to  the  changing  of  patterns  of  abilities,  aptitudes  and 
achievements.  There  are  several  pi-lmary  men  I al  abilities  found  on  tests : verbal, 
numerical,  space  add  reasoning.  Those  abilities  vary  from  one  ethnic  group  to 
another,  os  well  ns  from  one  age  group  to  another. 

(«)  Equality  of  educational  opportunity  (Coleman  Report) 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  directed  a two-year  nationwide  survey  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  results  Of  this  study  (usually  referred  to  as  the 
Coleman  Report)  were  published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  1906. 

The  principal  survey  included  600,000  children  in  the  first,  third,  sixth,  ninth 
and  twelfth  grades.  The  sample  covered  a total  of  4,000  schools  In  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  was  so  selected  as  to  represent  the  country  as  a whole.  There 
was,  however,  some  Intentional  over-representation  of  schools  enrolling  Negro 
children  and  other  minority  groups.  Tests  of  educational  achievement,  as  well 
as  verbal  and  non-verbal  tests  of  mental  ability,  were  administered,  plus  ques- 
tionnaires dealing  with  attitudes  in  general  and  home  background.  Findings, 
which  were  buried  in  a mass  of  detail  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

A.  Segregation  was  found  still  to  be  prevalent  Nationwide  65  jiercent  of 
Negroes  attended  school  Iftrgely  Negro  (over  90  percent),  whereas  80  percent 
of  the  white  children  attended  schools  largely  white.  Other  minority  groups 
(Orientals,  Mexicans,  American  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans)  were  often  segregated 
blit  fiot  so  generally  as  the  Negro, 

B.  School  facilities  for  minority-group  children  were  not  significantly  inferior 
to  those  of  whites.  Differences  In  class  slste,  educational  programs,  physical  facil- 
ities; nhd  teacher  qualifications,  were  characteristic  of  poor  neighborhoods  rather 
than  any  one  racial  group  ns  such. 

C.  On  the  various  tests,  Negroes  were  significantly  below  the  averages  of 
whites.  In  order,  they  stood : whites,  Orientals,  Indians,  Mexicans,  Puerto  IUcnns 
ahd  Negroes.  About  15  percent  of  Negro  children  equaled  or  exceeded  the  white 
average ; 85  percent  fell  below  the  average.  This  is  the  Usual  flndlhg. 
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D.  The  poorer  performance  of  Negro  pupils  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to 
iworer  schools,  The  Negro  lag  from  sixth  to  twelfth  grades  shows  a marked  in- 
crease (as  usual)  and  the  authors  Interpret  this  to  mean  an  Increasingly  poor 
educational  opportunity.  But  the  apparent  change  downward  In  the  Negro 
averages  Is  In  part  an  artifact  due  to  unequal  scale  units  (and  downward  slope 
In  the  growth  curve)  so  that  the  contribution  of  (he  schools  to  differences  In 
Negro-white  performance  Is  actually  negligible.  Again,  statistical  study  of  the 
variations  from  school  to  school  does  not  reveal  the  Increase  to  bo  expected  if 
schools  have  a potent  Influence  oh  racial  differences. 

M.  Socio-economic  status  affects  test  performance  chiefly  because  pupils  from 
better  homes  tend  to  be  brighter.  It  is  also  known  that  the  sometimes  better 
achievement  of  Negroes  In  a "good"  white  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Negroes 
volunteering  to  attend  white  schools  tend  to  be  brighter  than  Negroes  who  do 
not  choose  to  integrate.1 

All  In  all,  tbero  Is  simply  no  evidence  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  a 
Negro  pupil  will  bo  made  "brighter"  simply  by  improving  Ills  school  or  by 
putting  him  in  a white  schobl. 

(3)  Study  of  Negro  Momentary  Children  in  Five  Southeastern  States 

During  tho  1000-01  school  year  a research  team  from  the  Hitman  Develop- 
ment Clinic  at  Florida  State  University  made  a normative  study  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  achievement  of  Negro  elementary  school  children  in  live  south- 
eastern states.* 

The  sample  of  1,800  represented  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent  of  the  1,110,393 
children  In  tho  elementary  school  age  range  within  tlie  five-state  area  comprising 
Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina.  Results  were  ob- 
tained for  each  child  from  the  1901  reylslopof  the  Stanford  Blnet  intelligence 
Test,  from  the  10»7  revision  of  the  California  Achievement  Test  and  from  the 
Demographic  Data  Sheet  devised  jtor  the  study,  ■ : . . 

In  preparation  for  the  study  all  of  the  literature  concerning  the  use  of  the 
Blnet  Scale  to  test  Negro  school  children  was  surveyed,  Most  of  the  approxi- 
mately 250  studies  reviewed  indicated  that  Negroes  normally  score  lower  than 
the  normative  samples  which  excluded  Negroes  and  that  when  white  and  Negro 
samples  are  cbliparod,  the  results  usually  favor  the  white  sample.  Throughout 
tho  literature,  several  problems  which  seemed  to  bear  directly  Upon  the  problem 
of  Interpreting  the  test  have  been  mentioned  and  discussed  by  various  authors. 
These  problems  are  variables  related  mainly  to  standardization,  sampling,  race 
definition,  social  status,  status  and  caste  confusion,  language,  education,  test 
motivation,  rapport,  and  selective  migration. 

One  of  the  problems  mentioned  in  the  study  was  that  of  standardization  bn  a 
white  sample,  as  to  which  it  was  stated  ((</.,  37) : 

"When  one  cultural  group  la  administered  an  intelligence  test  which  lias 
been  constructed  for  and  standardized  on  another  cultural  group,  the  for- 
mer consistently  scores  lower,  When  this  effect  IS  applied  to  the  present 
situation,  the  Negroes  would  be  expected  to  score  below  norms  on  a white 
sample." 

The  most  important  data  of  the  project  were  the  means  and  standard  devia- 
tions of  tlm  Blnet  I.Q.,  the  mental  ages,  and  the  California  grade  placements. 
The  Negro  elementary  school  children  had  a mean  I.Q.  of  80.7  atid  a standard 
deviation  of  12.4,  as  compared  with  Terman  and  Merrill’s  data  of  a mean  i;Q. 
Of  101.8  atid  a standard  deviation  of  10.4.  ^ 

The  analysis  Of  the  tests  showed  that  (p.  109) : 

“*  • * lii  general,  the  abstract  verbal  items  (vocabulary,  absurdities,  and 
comprehension)  appear  at  too  low  a level  in  the  test.  On  the  other  hand, 
rote  memory  Items,  days  of  the  week,  making  change,  digits,  and  sentence 
memory  are  placed  too  high  on  the  scale." 

Tho  study  further  found,  that  (p,  IIP)  u ...  ■ ...  

"At  the  sixth-grade  level,  where  the  magnitude  of  discrepancy  was  the 
greatest,  the  highest  mean  performance  was  on  arithmetic  fundamentals 
with  a mean  of  5th  grade,  0 months.  The  lowest  suhtest  means  were  4th 
grade,  9 months  and  4th  grade,  10  months  on  reading  comprehension  and 
arithmetic  reasoning,  respectively." 


* See  Report  for  the  Center  for  Urban  Education,  by  David  3.  Fox,  City  University  of 

* Kennedy.  Wallace  A.,  Van  de  Rict,  Vernon.  White,  .Tames  C„  Jr.,  “A  Normative  Sample 
of  Intelligence  and  Achievement  of  Negro  Elementary  School  Children  in  the  Southeastern 
United  States."  Monograph,  Society  for  Research  in  ChUd  Development,  Serial  No.  90, 
1908/Vol.  28,  No.  6. 
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The  report  concluded  that  {ibid) : 

“This  research  has  uncovered  few  surprises.  That  Negro  elementary  school 
children  score  significantly  lower  on  intelligence  tests  was  expected  from 
a review  of  previous  research : that  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  was  as 
high  as  it  Was  is  depressing,  but  we  do  not  really  know  liow  these  results 
compare  with  white  children  In  the  Southeast  That  the  achievement  scores 
are  significantly  lower  than  the  standardization  sample  would  follow  log- 
ically os  the  achievement  tests  also  depend  upon  cultural  and  socioeconomic 
factors.  That  tlie  Intelligence  and  achievement,  test  scores  vary  jtositlvoly 
with  socioeconomic  levels  and  negatively  with  age  could  Ik?  deduced.  The 
fact  that  there  Is  not  any  significant:  difference  in  intelligence  scores  from 
grado  level  to  grade  level  nor  from  rural  to  metropolitan  Is  surprising  and 
seems  difficult  to  explain." 

The  above  cdhOl.'isions  are  graphically  illustrated  in  two  charts  from  this 
study  which  1 attach  as  Exhibits  I)  and  1*1. 

(4)  Armed  Forces  tests 

For  BO  years  the  Armed  Forces  tests  (chiefly  tests  of  abstract  Intelligence)  have 
been  administered  to  Negro  and  white  recruits.  Nation-wide  results  for  the 
latest  (1060)  testing*  show  10  per  cent  of  young  white  adults  and  08  per  cent  of 
young  Negroes  hftvo  failed  to  pass  the  tests.  Just  12  per  cent  of  Negroes  scored  as 
well  6r  better  than  the  average  white.  Some  specific  results  arc : 

A.  About  7S  per  cent  Of  whites  fall  In  Groups  1,  II,  and  III— the  three  upper 
groups.  In  contrast;  22  per  cent  of  Negroes  fall  into  these  groups. 

B.  About  25  per  cent  of  whites  fall  In  score-groups  IV  and  V (the  lowest 
levels) , Whereas  76  per  cent  of  Negroes  place  here. 

O.  Tlie  two  thp  brackets  contain  40  percent  of  the  whites  and  about  4 per 
cent  of  the  Negroes. 

The  following  chart  illustrates  the  relative  rank  Of  Negro  arid  white  draftees 
m the  five men  tar  test  categories;  ’■ 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  DRAFTEES  RANKED  IN  MENTAL  TEST  CATEGORIES,  1966. 


Mental  group 


- Percent 


White 

draftees 


Negro 

draftees 


J,  Superior.. 

IV,  Low 

V,  Borderline. 


7.6 

32.1 

34.6 

M 


0. 3 25  times  as  many  whiles  as  Negroes. 
3, 3 10  times  as  many  whites  as  Negroes. 

18. 2 Twice  as  many  whites  as  Negroes. 

38. 2 Twice  as  many  Negroes  as  whites. 
37. 1 4 Times  as  many  Negroes  at  whites. 


As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  studies,  major  racial  differences  occur  in  all 
categories  of  mehttil  nbllitysubject  to  testing.  Those  differences  between  black 
and  white  children  occur  most  lmporthiitly  In  those  categories  of  mental  ability 
which  are  Closely  related  to  academic  success. 

I would  like  to  add  one  further  Item  of  federally  financed  research.  I noted 
the  varlatldhs  by  subject  matter  in  the  Btirket  and  Kennedy  studies  between 
white  and  black  children.  The  exhibits  show  thrift  these  Important  differences 
consistently  demonstrate  strength  arid  weakness  of  minority  children  in  specific 
areas.  Where  the  Kennedy  opinion  I have  quoted  referred  to  " too  high"  and 
"too  low"  a level  on  different  educational  factors,  he  was  simply  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  these  black  students  have  their  own  learning  pattern  which 
differs  to  an  educationally  important  degree  from  children  of  all  other  tested 
races.  I would,  therefore,  like  to  refer  at  this  point  to  a confirming  study  on  this 
point. " 

Using  four  mental  categories — verbal  ability,  reasoning,  number  facility  and 
space  conceptualization— t)r.  Gerald  S.  Lesser  of  Harvard  University,  with  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  undertook  a major  study  of  mental  ability 
patterns  in  children  Of  different  social  class  and  Cultural  backgrounds.*  Pat- 

* Source : American  Education,  TJ.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Education,  October  1060. 

/Lesser,  Gerald  S.t  Ftfer,  Gordon,  Clark.  Donald  H.,  "Mental  Abilities  of  Children  from 
Different  Social-Class  and  Cultural  Groups,"  Monograph  of  Society  for  Research  In  Child 
Development,  Serial  No.  10(2,  1905,  Vol.  30,  No,  4. 

These  results  and  additional  research  were  published  by  Stodolsky  and  Lesser  In  the 
Harvard  Educational  Review.  Vot.  37,  No.  4 (1007),  p,  546  et  scg.  A selection  of  tables  and 
charts  from  that  article  ate  attached  bb  Exhibits  F and  G. 
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torn-type  responses  on  theso  four  elements  word  tabled  and  charted  separately  for 
Chinese,  Puerto  Rican,  Jewish  and  Negro  children  of  both  high  and  low  I.Q.  lh 
New  York  and  Boston. 

"Theinajor  findings  were  as  follows: 

"1,  Differences  In  Hootal-claas  placement  do  produce  slgnlficont  differences 
In  the  absolute  level  of  each  mental  ability  but  do  tint  produce  significant 
differences  in  the  pattern*  among  theso  abilities. 

"2.  Differences  In  ethnic-group  membership  do  produce  significant  dif- 
ferences In  both  the  absolute  level  of  each  mental  ability  and  the  pattern a 
among  these  abilities. 

"8.  Booial-clan  and  ethnicity  do  interact  to  affect  the  absolute  level  of 
each  mental  ability  but  do  not  Interact  to  affect  the  pattern a among  these 
abilities. 

"The  following  other  specific  results  were  foiirtd : 

"1.  Regarding  social-class  effects  upon  mental  abilities,  middle-class  chil- 
dren are  significantly  superior  to  lower-class  children  on  all  scales  and 
subtests. 

"2.  Regarding  ethnic-group  effects  upon  mental  abilities:  (a)  On  Verbal 
ability,  Jewish  children  ranked  first  (being  significantly  better  than  all 
other  ethnic  groups),  Negroes  ranked  second  and  Chinese  third  (both  being 
significantly  better  than  Puerto  Ricans),  and  Puerto  Ricans  fourth,  (b)  Oh 
Reasoning,  the  Chinese  ranked  first  and  Jews  second  (both  being  significantly 
better  than  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans),  Negroes  third,  and  Puerto  Ricans, 
fourth,  (e)  On  Numerical  ability,  Jews  ranked  first  and  Chinese  second  (both 
being  significantly  better  than  Puerto  Ricans  and  Negroes),  Puerto  Ricans 
third,  and  Negroes,  fourth,  (d)  On  Space,  Chinese  ranked  first  (being  sig- 
nificantly better  than  Puerto  Ricans  and  Negroes),  Jews  second,  Puerto 
Ricans  third,  and  Negroes,  fourth. 

* ♦ * 

"Ethnic-group  affiliation  also  affects  strongly Jthe  pattern  or  Organisation  Of 
mental  abilities,  but  Once  the  pattern  specific  to  the  ethnic  group  emerges,  Social- 
class  variation  within  the  ethnic  group  do  UOt  alter  this  basic  organization.  Ap- 
parently, different  mediators  are  associated  with  social-class  and  ethniC-grOUp 
conditions.  The  mediating  variables  associated  with  ethnic-group  conditions  do 
affect  strongly  the  organization  of  abilities.  vVhllc  social-class  status  does  hot 
appear  to  modify  furtuet’  the  basic  pattern  associated  with  ethnicity."  (Id.,  82-88). 

EDUCATION AI»  SlONMTCANCB  OF  DIFFERENCE  IN  I.Q.  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  LEVELS 

The  above-mentioned  differences  in  I.Q.  and  learning  patterns  are  significant 
in  an  educational  sense.  If  a group  of  children  is  one  to  three  grades  behind  an- 
other group,  the  level  of  the  class  is  lowered  so  that  the  better  children  are  hot 
getting  a good  education  and  the  poorer  ones  Ore  just  .being  frustrated.  Results 
WOUld  further  vary  by  subject  and  manner  of  teaching, 

If  there  were  complete  desegregation  Of  schools,  the  school  administrator 
would  be  faced  With  One  of  two  aiterhUtives : he  could  lower  standards  to  ac- 
commodate the  less  able  Negro  student,  Or  he  could  maintain  standards  at  their 
present,  white  levels.  The  first  choice  would  mean  that  schools  would  be  diminished 
considerably  in  effectiveness  for  the  Superior  White  pupils.  The  second  alternative 
would  mean  an  increasing  number  of  Negro  failures,  drOp-oUts,  frustration,  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  ahd  resulting  tension.  Neither  prospect  is  a pleasant 
one.  ' 

But  lot  us  even  suppose  that  some  middle  compromise  position  could  be 
reached  as  this  bill  seeks  to  do.  Then  we  have  a class  not  only  inadequate  for 
some  and  too  advanced  for  others,  but  even  more  Importantly  the  content  and 
manner  Of  teaching  each  of  tho  subjects  in  the  curriculum  would  have  to  be 
aimed  at  ono  group,  with  incomprehension  or  lack  of  interest  fOr  the  other. 

But  what  of  the  gifted  Negro  child,  It  will  be  asked,  can’t  he  do  work  equal  to 
that  of  the  white  child?  The  answer  is  in  many  cases  that  he  can.  But  lh  so  doing 
his  leadership  position  in  his  former  class  is  forfeited,  the  other  black  children 
are  given  a sense  of  rejection,  and  because  of  his  differing  talents  he  must  work 
much  harder  to  retain  the  same  level  of  achievement. 
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TUB  IIEMTABIMTY  OK  l.NTKLMtiENCE 

The  iro  porta  nc<;rOf  the  differences  given  nbove  will  continue  without  regard 
to  integration  (ft-  other  forma  of  Change  in  (lie  school  environment  for  the  child 
because  of  (lie  hereditary  nature  of  these  differences.  Much  evidence  has  been 
published  on  the  genetic  aspects  of  intelligence.  1 will  confme  my  comments  on 
this  point  to  the  references  which  I feel  constitute  conclusive  proof  of  the  extent 
of  the  hcritablllty  of  learning  characteristics. 

Tile  study  of  twins  has  long  been  recognized  ns  one  ol’  the  liest  ways  ot 
determining  the  differing  contributions  of  nature  (inheritance)  and  nurture 
(environment)  to  Intelligence. 

Tlio  reasons  for  this  nro  explained  In  an  article  I published  n few  years  ago 
arid  which  summarizes  the  result  of  such  research  ( Exhibit  H attached  hereto). 
I will  also  refer  to  an  article  appearlrig  in  Science  magazine,*  in  which  twin 
data  accumulated  over  n period  of  50  years  was  brought  together  for  analysis. 
Prom  a thorough  review  of  this  material,  ranging  from  data  on  identical  twins 
reared  together  and  apart  to  studies  of  siblings  and  of  unrelated  iiersons  reared 
together  arid  apart,  it  can  be  determined  that  intelligence  Is  heritable  In  the 
rntio  of  3-1.  This  Is  Itt  precise  accord  with  my  own  findings  as  given  in  the  prior 
exhibit. 

The  necessary  conclusion  hero  is  that  If  we  take  any  test  area  where  the 
average  difforchce  between  Negro  arid  white  students  is  the  usual  20  I.Q.  points, 
the  maximum  change  which  could  possibly  bo  mode  by  a total  alteration  of  all 
social,  educational  arid  Other  factors  in  'the  environment  from  the  time  of  birth 
to  tho  time  of  testing,  would  be  approximately  5 points  for  the  average  child. 
Even  this  would  not  bo  enough  to  change  the  prior  conclusions  I have  drawn 
and*  of  course,  any  actual  change  under  realizable  programs  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  any  such  theoretical  level. 

It.  is  obvious  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  environmental  manipulation  for 
a'n  apprOprlatoedueational  solution  to  I.Q.  differences. 

• SUMMARY  ANU  CONCLUSIONS 

in  general,:  the  Negro  lags  behltfd  the  white  student  in  abstract  Intelligence, 
but  not  in  motor  and  mechatiicaT intelligence  or  In  social  intelligence.  The  origin 
of  these  variations  is  genetic,  rather  thnn  cultural. 

Realization  of  a pupil’s  educational  potential  requires  matching  course  con- 
tent, subject  matter,  rate  of  progress,  arid  type  of  teaching  to  the  student 
learning  pattern. 

Any  change  in  the  social  and  cultural  environment  by  compulsory  commin- 
gling would  net  change  the  basic  learning  pattern  and  would  Increase  education- 
ally destructive  tensions. 

Scholastic  success  for  any  given  individual  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
his  achievement  maximizes  his  native  ability.  This  constitutes  the  best  prep- 
aration for  higher  education  or  vocation  arid  decreases  the  problem  of  school 
dropouts  and  discipline.  To  lead  these  minority  children  to  believe  that  by  trans- 
fer to  a majority  white  school  they  will  thereby  overcome  the  handicaps  of 
nature  and  raise  their  educational accomplishment  to  the  average  level  of  whites 
is  the  ibOre  Of  del  deception.  Such  a bclia!  often  leads  to  unrealistic  aspirations 
by  the  child  firid  his  parents  and  his  ultimate  frustration  when  this  Is  proven 
to  be  beyofid  accomplishment  The  blame  is  then  directed  outward  toward 
society  arid  the  schools  and  Is  a major  cause  of  disciplinary  problems  and 
dropouts. 

Maximum  realization  of  learning  potentials  for  both  white  and  Negro  requires 
two  different  educational  approaches  and  methods.  In  a single  school,  this  would 
result  Ih  the  track  system.  Tills ; system  is  uridesirahie  because  of  the  assumption 
of  superiority-inferiority  as  between  tracks.  Having  separated  school  areas  avoids 
this.  And  the  greater  the  difference  between  such  classes  In  form  and  content,  the 
fewer  would  be  the  Invidious  comparisons  which  could  otherwise  he  drawn  be- 
tween relative  iHipll  accomplishment. 

Alternatively,  the  ability  of  pupils  to  change  schools  under  a freedom  of  choice 
system  tends  tt>  eliminate  any  implication  of  school  Inferiority.  A pupil  who  had 
a choice  of  going  to  the  school  adapted  to  his  ethhlc  learning  pattern  would 
better  understated  any  lack  of  academic  accomplishment  if  be  should  choose  to 
go  elsewhere  for  Other  reasons.  ’ 


* Brlemneyer-Ktmllng.  L.,  and  Jarvik,  L.,  "Genetics  and  Intelligence  i A Review,”  Belmot, 
1008,  Vol.  CXLlf.  No.  8598. 
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APPENDIX  A 
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Chapter  XI 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Wc  have  attempted  to  assemble  and  evaluate  critically  the  research  in  the 
field  of  Negro  intelligence  as  determined  by  psychometric  tests.  The  survey  covers 
a span  of  more  than  50  years.  Approximately  382  studies  have  been  examined 
in  which  81  tests  were  administered,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negro  chil- 
dren and  adults  from  various  sections  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  some  1600 
from  Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  West  Indian  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Grand 
Cayman,  served  as  subjects. 

The  research  has  been  summarized  in  fourteen  tables.  Three  of  these  include 
studies  of  school  children,  ten  of  the  Others  deal,  respectively,  with  the  testing  of 
young  children,  high  school  pupils  college  students,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  veterans  and  other  civilians,  the  gifted,  the  mentally  retarded;  delin- 
quents, criminals,  ahd  racial  hybrids;  and  the  last  one  with  the  special  Studies  on 
selective  migration.  Witfiih  each  table  the  researches  have  usually  been  grouped 
according  to  the  test  employed,  Southern  ■ studies  appearing  first  ih 

chronological  order,  followed  in  turn  by  those  from  the  Border  and  NOrtHerh  " 
states.  We  have,  whenever  possible;  attempted  to  include  the  following  items  fOr 
each  work  examined;  author;  date,  location  of  study;  number  Of  subjects,  age, 
grade  (if  in  school,  or  highest  grade  completed  if  hot  in  school),  and  method  by 
Which  selected;  results;  and  some  comment  of  the  investigator.  Ifwhite  subjects 
were  included  in  the  research,  comparable  data  on  these  were  tabulated. 

Young  Children 

Approximately  1700  colored  and  13,900  white  children  between  the  ages  of  • 
two  and  six  years  served  as  subjects  in  17  studies  reported  between  1922  and 
1965.  Ten  mental  tests  were  administered,  the  results  of  eight  of  them  being 
recorded  in  IQ  units.1  The  majority  of  the  children  were  attending  kindergartens 
or  nursery  schools,  or  were  enrolled  in  day  nurseries;  some  had  been  brought 
regularly  to  a free  clinic  for  a period  of  three  years;  others  were  examined  relative 
to  the  appraisal  of  a preschool  special  training  program;  some  were  tested  to 
determine  if  they  were  ready  fOr  first  grade  before  the  age  of  six,  some  participated 
In  a voluntary  testing  program  in  a first-grade  preregistration  period,  and  a few 
were  already  enrolled  in  the  first  grade  although  under  six  years.  Still  otheri.  were 
selected  from  city  playgrounds  or  served  as  subjects  because  they  were  within  a 

•The  eight  tests  included:  Stanford-Dinet,  1916,  19)7,  and  i960  Forms,  Drawa-Man,  W1SC, 
Lorge-Thorndike,  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary , and  Ammons  Full-Scale  Picture  Vocabulary, 
Thete  tests  were  administered  in  IS  of  the  studies. 
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given  age  range  and  had  siblings  within  another  age  range.  The  children  lived  in 
eight  Southern,  three  Border,  and  four  Northern  states. 

The  average  IQ's  of  the  various  groups  of  colored  children  ranged  between 
83  and  101;  the  average  IQ’s  of  the  white  groups  with  whom  they  were  compared 
ranged  between  102  and  118.  The  combined  average  IQ  of  the  colored  subjects 
was  fM;  or  approximately  12  points  below  that  of  the  white  Ss. 

The  combined  average  IQ’s  of  colored  and  white  children  whose  test  scores 
were  reported  prior  to  1915  were  96.28  and  105.22,  respectively,  a difference  oi 
nine  points;  in  the  1945  to  1965  period,  the  respective  colored  and  white  IQ’s 
were  90.79  arid  ! 07.38,  a difference  of  16.5  points. 

In  general,  the  colored  children  obtained  their  highest  scores  on  Full-Range 
Picture  Vocabulary  (106  IQ)  and  their  lowest  on  Lorge-Thorndike  (88  IQ)  and 
IV/SC  (83  IQ);  the  white  samples  earned  their  highest  scores,  on  the  average,  on 
FUimaUge  Picture  Vocabulary  (118  IQ)  and  their  lowest  on  Lorge-Thorndike 
(102  IQ)  and  Draw- w Man  (102  IQ). 

It  appears  evident,  therefore,  that  not  only  have  young  white  children  scored 
consistently  above  colored  children,  on  the  average,  but  that  young  children,  both 
white  anil  colored,  have  earned  Irifher  IQ's  than  school  children  of  their  re- 
spective racial  groups,  -The-  ftlgheir.TQV  obtained  for  young  children  may  be 
aitrlhuted  W large  part  (frihe  fact  flitt  they  do  riot  represent  a random  sampling 
Of  their  age  group,  since  the  brighter  Of  2-  to  6-year-oid  children  are  more  likely 
to  beptesent  (and  therefore  available  for  testing)  in  nursery  schools,  kindergar- 
tens, playgiOuridS,  ftrst  grades,  etc.,  than  are  the  duller  children.  It  has  also  been 
pointed  out  that  preschool  tests  are  not  considered  to  be  as  reliable  nor  as  valid 
as  tests  designed  for  school  children. 

School  Children  Individual  Tests 

The  review  incltidcs  43  investigations  in  which  fourteen  individual  tests  were 
administered  to  9925  colored  school  children.  In  23  of  these  researches  white 
subjects  were  also  tested;  in  two  of  them  the  colored  average  equaled  that  of  the 
compared  white  groups.  However,  one  of  the  two  studies  (Peterson  and  Lanier, 
1920)" Included  white  children  from  non-English-speaking  homes.  Excluding'  the 
records  of  the  whites  who  spoke  a foreign  language  at  home,  the  median  of  the 
remainder  is  significantly  above  that  of  the  colored.  The  other  study  (Riggins 
and  Si  vers,  1958)  involved  a comparison  of  test  scores  of  pupils  attending  schools 
saving  the  lowest  socioeconomic  areas  of  a Northeastern  city,  and  may  be 
presumed  to  have  included  children  from  non-English-speaking  homes.* 

Iri  the  20  investigations  which  included  no  White  Ss,  17  authors  report 
averages  that  were  below  the  white  norms.  Of  the  three  in  which  the  results 


*ln  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer.  The  author*  have  made  no  comment  upon  this  point. 
Also,  their  method  of  selection  may  have  had  the  effect  of  excluding  some  gifted  children, 
particularly  among  the  whites.  See  pp.  4Mg, 
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compare  favorably  with  the  white  norms,  only  Graham's  Atlanta  group  (1026) 
and  one  of  Long  s Washington,  IX  C.,  groups  (1938)  Were  described  as  unselected. 
The  other  group  examined  by  Long  and  those  included  in  Beckham’s  data  (1933) 
were  not  randomly  selected. 

In  26  studies  the  colored  subjects  were  selected  at  random  within  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiment  and  the  results  presented  in  terms  of  IQ.  The  average 
IQ  of  these  Negro  children  tested  in  the  rural  South  was  77;  in  the  Southern 
cities  and  towns,  83;  in  three  Border  cities,  00;  and  in  the  Northern  cities  and 
towns,  86.  in  the  Border  cities  only  children  in  the  lower  elementary  grades  were 
examined. 

The  average  IQ  s of  colored  and  white  children  who  were  examined  between 
1921  and  1914  were  85  and  99,  respectively*  a difference  of  H poittts;  in  the  period 
between  1045  and  1964  the  respective  colored  and  white  averages  were  82  and 
96,  a difference  of  14  poiiits. 

In  the  ten  studies  in  whith  whites  and  Negroes  were  selected  from  the  same 
neighborhoods,  where  mill  whites  were  compared  with  Negro  children  Of  varying 
status,  and  where  white  and  colored  subjects  were  matched  for  occupational 
status  of  father  or  socioeconomic  status  Of  the  home,  with  one  exception  the 
colored  have  scored  the  lower.*  Where  comparisons  were  made  in  terms  of  IQ  the 
colored  averaged  about  nine  points  below  the  matched  White  groups. 

School  Children  Non-Verbal  Group  Tests 

Forty-one  studies  which  utilized  seventeen  nonverbal  group  tests  in  the 
examination  of  about  14,000  colored  school  children  have  been  reviewed.  White 
children  were  included  in  22  of  the  investigations.  In  all  of  these  the  white 
Subjects  secured  higher  averages  than  the  colored  of  the  same  localities  or  cities. 

In  the  nineteen  experimental  studies  where  the  scores  Of  the  Negroes  were 
compared  With  white  norms,  all  except  Long  (1083)  reported  inferiority  of  the 
colored.  In  general,  the  children  seem  to  have  been  selected  by  random  or 
stratified  sampling  or  else  saturated  samples  Were  obtained. 

In  28  of  the  investigations,  including  9800  colored  children,  the  results  were 
given  in  terms  of  group  IQ's,  The  combined  average  was  approximately  85, 
ranging  from  77  in  the  rural  North,  through  80  in  the  rural  South,  83  in  the 
urban  North,  86  in  the  urban  South,  to  01  in  the  urban  Border  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Negro  children  tested  in  the  Border  cities  (St.  Louis 
and  Washington)  were  all  hHhe  lower  elementary  grades. 

The  combined  average  IQ's  of  colored  and  White  children  who  were 
examined  between  1925  and  1944  were  83  and  99,  respectively,  a difference  of 
16  points ; for  the  period  between  1945  and  1064  the  respective  colored  and  white 
averages  proved  to  be  88  and  101,  a difference  of  1)  points. 

*The  exception  was  reported  by  Higgins  and  Sivers  previously  noted. 
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School  Children  Verbal  Group  Tests 

We  have  reviewed  103  studies  of  colored  school  children  in  which  18  or 
more  psychometric  verbal  group  tests  were  administered.  Altogether,  about 
00,850  colored  children  were  examined  by  these  tests,  about  (our  fifths  of  whom 
were  living  in  Urban  areas  and  one  fifth  in  villages  or  on  farms.  Approximately 
64  per  cent  of  the  subjects  were  tested  in  the  South,  the  other  36  per  cent  being 
about  equally  divided  between  the  Border  and  Northern  states. 

White  children  were  also  tested  in  58  of  the  researches,  the  whites  achieving 
higher  scores  on  the  average  than  the  Negroes  in  every  investigation  except  one/ 

In  45  studies  the  colored  averages  were  compared  only  with  established 
norms,  in  44  of  these  the  averages  were  found  to  be  inferior  to  the  norms,  the 
exception  being  Long's  District  of  Columbia  group  of  100  selected  subjects 
(4933). 

Group  IQ’s  have  been  reported  by  the  investigators  on  approximately  50,000 
Negro  school- children.  Separating  the  Studies  into  South,  Border,  and  North, 
the  respective  combined  averages  were  approximately  81,  90,  and  90,  the  overall 
average  being  84. 

The  average  IQ’s  of  colored  and  wliite  children  whose  scores  were  reported 
between  1923  and  1944  were  85  and  98,  respectively,  a difference  of  l ) points; 
in  the  period  between  1945  and  1965  the  respective  colored  and  white  averages 
were  83  and  99,  a difference  Of  16  points. 

High  School  StU&ents 

Twenty  intelligence  tests  administered  to  approximately  23,600  colored  high 
school  students  have  been  reported  In  the  55  studies  included  in  this  review. 
Abdtff  85  per  cent  Of  the  pupils  were  tested  in  the  South.  In  26  of  the  investiga* 
tions  white  students  were  also  examined,  the  whites  always  obtaining  higher 
average  scores  than  the  colored  Ss  with  whom  they  were  compared.  In  29  studies 
the  colored  averages  were  compared  with  the  test  norms  rather  than  with  particu- 
lar white  groups;  among  these  studies  there  were  45  separate  means  reported, 
43  of  which  were  below  the  norms.* 

IQ’s  have  been  secUred  on  about  13,250  Negro  high  school  pupils  whose 
combined  average  proved  to  be  83.5,  about  the  same  as  the  combined  mean  IQ 
ojitained  on  NOgro  school  eh11drert.'‘  The  average  IQ  of  the  Southern  Negro  high 
school  pupils  was  82,  that  of  the  Border  and  Northern  colored  students,  91. 


Tor  review  and  appraisal  of  the  McCord  and  Demerath  study,  sec  pp,  129-130. 

'One  of  Oldham’s  Chicago  groups,  identified  as  of  good  socioeconomic  status.  earned  a 
moan  IQ  of  f6l  fl03S):  Anderson’S  Okmulgee.  Oklahoma,  Ss  achieved  * mean  Of  103  <1047). 

’/.e..  84.2;  this  figure  is  based  Upon  the  examination  Of  more  than  06,000  colored  school 
children  Uy  the  various  individual  and  group  tests. 
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The  coinbinc<l  average  IQ’s  of  colored  and  white  high  school  subjects  whose 
test  scores  were  reported  prior  to  19-15  were  86  and  97,  respectively,  a difference 
of  11  poihts;  in  the  1915  to  1965  period,  the  respective  colored  and  white  IQ’s 
were  83  ant’.  ‘02,  a difference  of  19  points. 

College  Students 

About  61  per  cent  of  the  21,610  Negro  college  students  included  in  the 
survey  have  been  examined  on  the  American  Council  Psychological  Examination 
for  College  Freshmen;  10  per  cent  have  been  tested  on  the  Higher  Form  of  the 
Otis  Self-Administering  Test  of  Mental  Ability;  21  per  cent  have  been  examined 
by  the  School  and  College  Ability  Tests,  the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test,  or  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test;  and  about  nine  per  cent  have  been 
given  some  other  test.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  subjects  were  enrolled  in 
colleges  for  Negroes. 

The  obtained  averages  are  typically  much  lower  than  the  norms  provided 
and  below  the  averages  of  the  specific  white  groups  with  whom  they  were  com- 
pared. On  the  Otis  S-A  the  colored  students  earned  an  average  score  which  placed 
them  at  about  the  Dth  percentile  rank  of  the  norms  distribution;  on  the  ACE 
the  colored  achieved  an  average  score  located  at  about  the  12th  perceritile  rank; 
and  on  the  SCAT,  the  SAT,  and  the  MCAT  the  Negro  students  attained  average 
scores  placing  them  at  about  the  6th  percentile  rank  according  to  the  norms. 

The  Armed  Forces  World  War  I 

A review  of  the  research  on  the  Army  data  of  World  War  I indicates  that 
white  officers  scored  markedly  above  colored  officers  and  that  white  enlisted 
men  were  consistently  superior  to  Negro  enlisted  men.  Using  the  white  draft  as 
a frame  of  reference  with  a mean  of  100  and  a standard  deviation  of  16,  the 
Combined  Scale1  scores  of  about  23,500  colored  recruits  (selected  on  prorata 
bases)  were  converted  into  standard-score  IQ’s.  The  mean  IQ  of  the  colored 
enlisted  men  was  83  (Johnson,  1948),  slightly  more  than  one  point  below  the 
combined  average  IQ's  obtained  on  colored  school  children  and  high  school 
pupils. 

The  Army  data  also  indicate  that  Northern  whites  of  the  draft  were 
unequivocally  superior  to  Northern  Negroes  of  the  draft  and  that  Southern 
while  recruits  were  clearly  superior  to  Southern  Negro  recruits.  The  position 
of  the  Northern  Negro  soldier  relative  to  that  of  the  Southern  white,  however, 
has  been  the  subject  of  debate.  Instead  of  comparing  relatively  limited  numbers 
of  Alpha  or  Alpha  only  scores  as  a dumber  of  investigators  had  done,  a more 
comprehensive  and  accurate  picture  of  the  relative  intelligence  of  the  Southern 


•The  Combined  Stole  wu  a device  whereby  test  score*  could  be  converted  Into  a common 
scale,  whether  they  were  scores  on  Alpha  only,  Alpha  and  Bela,  Bela  only,  or  Bela  and  some 
individual  test. 
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white  anil  the  Northern  Negro  recruits  was  obtained  from  data  on  the  Cowt- 
bined  Scale.  A comparison  of  'cores  on  the  Combined  Scale  of  about  lft.OOO 
Negro  and  17,000  white  enlisted  men  fioin  the  four  Northern  states  where 
Negroes  were  reported  to  have  scored  their  best  and  the  four  Southern  states' 
where  whites  were  reported  to  have  scored  their  worst  shows  the  four  groups 
to  rank  in  order  of:  Northern  whiles,  Southern  (and  Border)  whites,  Northern 
Negroes,  and  Southern  (and  Border)  Negroes. 

The  Armed  Forces  World  War  II 

Four  studies  have  indicated  that  total  rejection  rates  were  higher  for 
Negroes  than  for  whites  in  World  War  11  and  that  the  rejection  rates  due  to 
educational  and  mental  deficiency  were  markedly  different  for  the  two  races. 
Likewise,  six  investigations  dealing  with  relatively  small  samples  of  enlisted 
men  who  were  admitted  to  mental  hygiene  clinics  or  hospitalized  in  psychiatric  or 
neuroplychiatric  wards  have  consistently  found  the  Negro  recruit  to  test  below 
the  white. 

A number  of  authors  have  discussed  the  Special  Training  Program  designed 
to  qualify  intelligent  illiterates  for  induction  into  the  Army.  Eighty-four  per  cent 
of  the  whites  and  87  per  cent  of  the  colored  who  were  admitted  to  this  program 
completed  the  course  satisfactorily  in  8 to  IS  weeks  time  and  svere  assigned 
to  regular  Army  sendee,  the  men  having  to  demonstrate  a degree  of  military 
proficiency  and  an  achievement  of  at  least  a fourth-grade  standard  in  reading 
and  arithmetic.  In  the  opinion  of  this  writer  the  several  studies  of  enlisted  men 
sent  to  the  Special  Training  Centers  do  not  contradict,  but  probably  support, 
the  findings  of  other  At  my  studies.  Some  of  the  important  points  to  be  considered 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  Negro-white  comparisons  are  as  follows:  the  large  per- 
centage of  Negroes  as  compared  with  whites  svho  qualified  for  the  program,  the 
fact  that  the  brighter  of  the  illiterates  were  directed  to  the  training  centers,  the 
fact  that  about  one  third  of  the  men  sent  to  the  training  centers  were  literate 
when  they  arrived  (could  pass  the  necessary  tests  at  the  fourth-grade  level),  the 
point  that  the  ability  to  adjust  svas  considered  as  particularly  important  in  the 
disposition  of  Negroes  of  intermediate  literacy,  the  inference  that  the  English- 
speaking  svhites  needed  a higher  aptitude  score  to  graduate  than  did  the  Negroes, 
and  the  fact  that  about  99  per  cent  of  the  men  released  for  assignment  to  regular 
training  scored  in  the  two  losvest  classes  of  the  ACCT,  increasing  the  Army 
manpower  but  not  affecting  the  intermediate  or  higher  levels  from  which  leaders 
could  be  drawn. 

Several  studies,  including  many  thousands  of  Negroes  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  were  based  upon  data  from  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office.* 
From  these  it  is  evident  that  the  colored  enlisted  man  averaged  from  25  to  30 


‘The  four  listed  a Southern  include  three  Southern  and  one  Border  state,  Kentucky. 
•Davenport  (1916),  Stewart  (1917),  Star,  Williams,  and  StoulTcr  (1919),  and  Folk  (1919). 
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standard  score  [Joints  below  the  white  recruit  on  the  General  Classification 

Test;  that  significant  dillcrences  occurred  wlien  colored  and  white  men  of  the 
same  Military  Occupational  Specially  were  compared;  that  the  differences  were 
present  when  men  ol  equivalent  education  were  com  pit  red;10  and  that  the 
differences  persisted  when  whites  from  an  all-Southern  Command  were  compared 
with  Negroes  from  their  best  Northern  Command.  Significant  differences  were 
also  found  between  Negro  and  white  aviation  cadets  of  World  War  II  and 
between  Negro  and  white  soldiers  (post-Korean  War)  who  had  been  carefully 
matched  on  a number  of  variables. 

In  making  Comparisons  between  the  intelligence  of  enlisted  Negroes  and 
whites,  one  must  accept  certain  pertinent  facts  that  are  unfavorable  to  the 
Ncgto:  (I)  the  consistently  lower  scores  earned  by  the  Negroes,  (2)  the  failure  of 
relatively  large  numbers  of  Negroes  to  be  inducted,  the  higher  rejection  rates  not 
having  been  due  to  the  presence  of  more  physical  defects,  (3)  the  relatively  smaller 
number  of  occupational  defeimcnts  given  to  Negroes  because  of  special  abilities 
or  skills,  and  (*1)  the  smaller  percentage  of  superior  colored  men  drawn  into  the 
officer  group  and  thereby  eliminated  from  the  comparisons.11  On  the  other  hafid, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that:  (I)  the  lives  of  relatively  more  Negroes  than 
whiles  were  culturally  inpoverished,  (2)  proportionally  more  of  the  Negroes 
were  not  as  test-sophisticated,  were  less  well  oriented  to  the  testing  situation,  were 
less  aware  of  the  need  for  speed  and  attentiveness  to  the  tasks  required,  were  less 
interested  in  the  tests,  had  a greater  tendency  to  relax,  even  to  sleep,  and  (3)  rela- 
tively more  Negroes  were  uninterested  in  fighting  a svar  a long  way  from  home, 
felt  themselves  completely  uprooted  from  their  families,  and  anticipated  Utile  ad- 
vancement, arduous  work,  and  white  antagonism.  Before  one  concludes  that  these 
cultural  ntolivational-personality  factors  are  or  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  away 
the  Armed  Forces  findings,  it  is  suggested  that  he  consider  these  studies  not  in 
isolation  but  in  conjunction  with  the  research  on  other  Negro  and  white  samples. 

Special  Groups  of  Veterans  and  Other  Civilians 

In  all  nine  of  the  researches  dealing  with  the  testing  of  special  groups  of 
veterans  and  other  civilians,  the  colored  averaged  below  the  whites  with  whom 
they  were  compared.  In  six  of  the  studies,  the  results  were  reported  in  terms  of 
IQ  with  the  colored  averaging  from  11  to  17  points  below  the  white  subjects  and 
from  16  to  32  points  below  the  white  norms. 

"Colored  men  who  had  completed  as  much  as  10  grades  of  schooling  earned  lower  /fGCT 
•cores  than  whites  with  little  or  no  schooling.  (Fulk,  1949:  Fulk  and  Harrell,  1932) 

"Glnibcrg  observed  that  at  the  end  of  I PIP  //  there  was  one  Negro  officer  for  approximately 
every  100  Negro  enlisted  men  while  the  ratio  for  the  Army  as  a whole  was  nearly  one  officer 
to  8 men.  (1936.  p.  85) 

The  Southern  states  may  have  contributed  proportionally  more  white  officers  than  did  the 
Northern  states  in  WWI.  See  Chap.  5.  fit.  30. 
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Deviates 

From  a combination  of  relatively  unselcctcd  samples  of  white  and  colored 
school  children,  it  appears  that  proportionally  the  colored  gifted  have  been 
reported  about  one  sixth  as  often  as  the  white  gifted  and  that  the  colored  re- 
tarded have  been  reported  about  six  times  as  often  as  the  white  retarded.  In  the 
special  studies  of  gifted,  the  colored  were  found  about  one  third  as  frequently 
as  were  whites  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  surveyed.  Among  the  s|>crial 
studies  of  the  mentally  deficient,  the  rate  for  the  retarded  colored  was  approxi- 
mately twice  that  of  the  rate  for  retarded  white. 

Delinquents  and  Criminals 

In  all  28  of  the  studies  reviewed,  excluding  Clarke's  groups  matched  for  IQ, 
the  colored  delinquents  averaged  below  the  white  norms  or  below  the  white 
delinquents  with  whom  they  were  compared.  Where  the  results  were  given  in 
IQ  units  the  average  of  the  Negro  delinquents  was  74.  the  average  of  the  white 
delinquents,  about  81. 

The  Negro  criminals  likewise  earned  lower  means  than  the  white  criminals 
in  the  16  investigations  tabulated.  Where  the  results  were  given  in  terms  of  IQ, 
the  average  of  the  Negro  felons  was  {jfl,  that  of  the  white  convicts,  92.  When  the 
Negtoes  were  classified  accordingjp^oirthplace,  the  Northern-born  scored  higher 
than  the  Southern-born  but  below  the  native  white  criminals. 

In  the  instances  where  colored  criminals  or  delinquents  were  matched  with 
white  convicts  or  misdemeanants  for  occupational  category,  school  grade  com- 
pleted, and  type  of  community  from  which  they  had  come,  the  differences  between 
the  respective  means  were  significant. 

Racial  Hybrids 

Racial  hybrids  have  a tendency  to  score  higher  on  psychometric  tests,  on 
the  whole,  than  Negro  groups  described  as  unmixed. 

Selective  Migration 

Northern  Negroes,  both  children  and  adults,  have  been  frequently  reported 
as  achieving  higher  averages  on  intelligence  tests  than  Southern  Negroes  of  the 
same  grade  or  age.  Some  psychologists  attribute  the  Northern-Southern  difference 
to  superior  education  and  the  more  complex,  less  constrictive  environment 
afforded  Negroes  in  the  Northern  slates;  others  believe  that  the  more  able  and 
energetic  Southern  Negroes  are  likely  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  living  in 
the  North  and  consequently  migrate  in  that  direction. 

We  have  separated  the  .research  in  this  field  into  three  categories.  In  the 
first  two  are  included  five  studies  where  either  the  amount 'of  formal  schooling 
or  a form  of  scholastic  index  was  used  as  the  criterion  of  mental  ability.  Records 
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o i appioximuicly  20,000  Negro  migrants  when  compared  with  those  of  Negro 
sedents  indicate  that  migration  was  generally  selective.  In  the  third  category, 
Negro  children  living  in  five  Northern  cities  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
given  intelligence  tests  and  divided  into  Northern-born  and  Southern-horn  (or 
within  the  District  ami  outside  the  District),  were  separated  into  various  groups 
according  to  length  of  resilience  in  the  cities,  or  were  retested  after  they  had 
lived  for  a period  of  time  in  these  cities.  The  test  scores  of  more  than  15,000 
Negro  children  were  thus  compared.  From  these  researches  it  appears  evident: 
(I)  that  the  Nortitcm  bdrn  secure  higher  average  scores  than  the  Southern-born 
living  in  the  North,  (2)  that  the  District  of  Columbia-born  on  the  whole  earn 
higher  scores  than  those  born  outside  the  District,  (3)  that  there  is  a tendency  for 
the  IQ  to  improve  with  increase  of  time  spent  in  the  North,  at  least  up  to  five 
or  six  years,  and  (I)  that  when  retested  the  IQ's  of  the  Southern-born  seem  to 
increase  a little  more,  or  to  decrease  a little  loss,  than  do  those  of  the 
Northern-born  Negroes. 

In  the  studies  where  IQ's  were  obtained,  Negro  children  born  in  the  Border 
and  Northern  metropolitan  centers  average  from  one  to  six  IQ  points  higher 
than  Negro  children  living  in  the  same  cities  and  attending  the  same  public 
schools  who  were  born  in  the  South.  In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  these  investi- 
gations have  not  disproved  the  hypothesis  of  selective  migration  but  have  shown 
that  selective  migration  does  not  account  for  all  of  the  difference  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Negroes.  Our  single  best  estimate  is  that  between  seven 
ami  ten  points  separate  the  average  IQ  of  Southern  colored  children  from  North- 
ern and  Border  children  of  their  race.  If  this  is  correct,  then  about  half  of  this 
difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  environmental  factors  and  half  by  selective 
migration. 

Some  North-South  Urban  Comparisons 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  urban  children  in  general  average  higher  in 
test  performance  than  rural  children  and  that  any  comparison  between  Negroes 
and  whites  from  the  Northern  and  Southern  states  is  vitiated  by  the  urban-rural 
variable,  we  have  attempted  to  control  this  variable  by  comparing  only  urban 
children  with  urban  children . We  have,  therefore,  using  Tables  1 to  5,  tabulated 
the  means  of  all  preschool  children,  school  children,  ami  high  school  pupils 
tested  in  Northern  or  Southern  towns  or  cities,  provided  their  selection  appeared 
to  have  been  unbiased  and  the  records  were  presented  in  IQ  units.11 

“Where  authors  included  both  rural  and  urban  Ss  and  treated  their  scores  separately,  we 
included  the  appropiiatc  statistics;  if  they  specified  county  as  source  of  data,  or  indicated  that 
tural  children  attended  the  consolidated  or  village  schools,  the  study  was  excluded.  Wc  likewise 
excluded  some  Northern  urban  studies  on  whites  and  colored,  identified  as  follows  by  the 
investigators:  Clark  (1923)  who  Jatcr  reported  that  the  IQ’s  obtained  were  too  high;  Beckham 
(1933)  whose  Ss  were  not  selected  at  random;  W.  W.  Biown  (19^5)  who  reported  IQ’s  only  on 
Ss  who  had  failed  one  or  more  grades  or  one  or  more  high  school  subjects;  and  McCord  and 
Dcmcratl*  (1958)  who  gave  no  exact  means  or  medians. 
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The  combined  mean  IQ  of  approximately  27/141  Northern  white  children 
was  101.7,  that  of  the  25,611  Southern  whites,  102.2;  while  the  combined  mean 
of  the  15,017  Northern  colored  subjects  was  88.7,  and  that  of  the  32,382 
Southern  Negroes,  82.6.13  None  ol  the  specific  Northern  white*  or  Southern 
white*  means  were  below  the  combined  mean  of  the  Northern  colored;  and  in 
only  one  of  the  49  studies  including  Northern  Negroes  was  a mean  reported 
which  was  above  the  combined  mean  of  either  the  Southern  or  the  Northern 
whites.14 

In  so  far  as  these  groups  adequately  represent  their  urban  schoolage 
populations, it  is  apparent  that  the  whites  in  the  South  and  North  average 
about  the  sKme,  that  the  Northern  Negro  averages  13  <>oint$  below  the  whites, 
and  that  the  Southern  Negro  averages  between  19  and  20  points  below  them. 
It  does  not  lend  support  to  the  view  (frequently  reinforced  by  test  results 
which  have  included  rural  and  village  Ss)  that  Northern  whiles  earn  higher 
mental  test  scores  on  the  average  than  Southern  whites;  nor  does  it  support 
the  generalization  (based  upon  tenuous  World  War  1 findings)  that  Negroes 
from  some  Northern  states  are  superior  on  the  average  to  whites  from  some 
Southern  states. 

Variability 

Variability  appears  to  have  been  the  greater  among  the  white  than  among 
the  Negro  subjects  examined.  Where  samples  of  both  racial  groups  were 
tested  and  comparable  s's  or  Qx  reported,  the  white  subjects  proved  to  have  been 
the  more  variable  in  67  per  cent  of  the  200  comparisons,  the  colored  the  more 


,sProh;d»lv  Mcrmclstein's  study  of  numlxrr  development  in  6*  and  9*vear  old  Negro  children 
Using  in  Him.  Michigan,  and  Prince  Eduard  Counts.  Virginia,  may  be  of  interesi  to  the  reader 
at  Ibis  point.  Investigating  developmental  changes  in  children's  thinking  as  a fnnniun  of  school 
background.  Mcnnclstciu  < 1 0f»%)  tested  their  conceptions  of  consnvation  of  substance  boih  by 
standard  Piaget  expci  imems  and  hv  a nonverbal  technique  identified  as  the  Alngir  Experiment. 
He  found  no  evidence  that  the  Him  children  were  superior  to  I lie  Prince  Eduard  children  at 
cither  age  level,  despite  the  fact  that  one  was  a Northern  group  and  one  a Southern  group, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  two  thirds  of  the  Prince  Edward  9\car*oMs  (cm  whom  there  wcic 
records)  had  had  hut  X months  of  futnud  schooling  prior  to  the  testing.  Mermclsiein  concluded 
that  "the  icstdts  ate  consistent  with  the  claim  that  school  experiences  ate  not  of  suincicnt 
moment  to  alter  the  natural  piocesvcs  of  adaptation  which  lake  place  in  the  child's  adjustment 
to  his  objective  world  . . (p.  00) 

"A  Minneapolis  sample  of  20  Sv  See  Bird.  Monachcsi,  and  Burdick  n9'»2).  This  statement 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there  were  no  other  Northern  colored  groups  above  the  means 
of  any  Northern  or  Southern  while  giotips. 

'‘Northern  white  children  tested  were  likelv  tmicprescntadvc  of  the  Northern  white  gxiptila- 
lion,  since  in  more  than  half  of  the  studies  including  them  the  researchers  planned  to  reduce 
environmental  ami  educational  difference*  Indwccn  w and  r In  selecting  children  from  mixed 
schools  and  similar  neigh!  mu  hoods,  further,  relatively  more  ifOodrd  children  in  Northern 
cities  have  been  enrolled  in  special  classes  ami  have  seldom  l*ccn  included  in  testing  programs. 
(Sec  K.  B.  Clark's  reference  to  the  number  of  classes  for  retarded  children  in  the  Harlem 
schools  alone,  1965.) 
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variable  in  2b  per  cent  of  them,  anti  no  appreciable  difference1*  was  found  in 
the  remaining  seven  per  cent.  The  diHeieuccs  in  the  si/es  of  the  quat  tile  or  stand- 
ard deviations  were  usual!)  small  and  the  significance  of  the  differences  between 
them  rarely  dcteurtlned. 

OvKRI.AlM'ING 

There  were  37  studies  of  school  children  in  which  the  amount  of  over- 
lapping was  reported  by  ihc  researchers  or  eouid  be  determinated  by  the 
reviewer.  The  overlapping  ranged  from  0 to  44  per  cent,  the  average  being 
approximately  12  per  cent.1* 

At  the  high  school  level  the  average  overlap,  based  on  2b  comparisons  in  23 
studies  was  10  per  cent , the  range  of  overlapping  being  from  0 to  b(J  |>cr  cent. 
At  the  college  level  the  average  overlap,  based  on  IS  comparisons  in  eleven 
studies,  was  7 per  cent,  the  range  being  from  less  than  one  to  55  per  cent.  Our 
calculation  of  the  average  amount  of  overlapping,  using  available  data  from 
34,781  colored  school  children,  high  school  pupils,  and  college  students  exanVined 
in  71  studies  is  //  per  cent. 

The  reader  may  compare  the  //  per  cent  overlap  so  determined  with  the 
schematic  distributions  used  by  Anastasi  (1958,  p.  549)  to  illustrate  a SO  per  cent 
overlap  which  she  noted  is  ‘'close  to  that  usually  found  between  psychological 
test  scores  of  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  United  States."  This  authoritative  state- 
ment made  without  supporting  references  is  shortly  followed  with:  "If  30  per 

cent  of  the  Negroes  reach  or  exceed  the  white  median ” and:  "Under  these 

conditions,  therefore,  the  ranges  will  overlap  almost  complete*!)."  While  she  does 
not  use  the  expression  intelligence  test  scores  but  psychological  test  scores  it 
is  probable  that  many  persons  would  infer  that  her  assumption  had  become  a 
fact  and  that  she  was  referring  to  intelligence  testing.  Certainly  Klincberg  (1963, 

p.  202)  wIk)  quotes  the  passage  beginning:  "If  30  per  cent  of  the  Negroes " 

and  Ingle  (1964,  p.  378)  who  does  not  quote  but  who  writes:  “If  the  30  per  cent 
overlap  usually  found  between  the  test  scores  of  whites  and  Negroes  in  the 

United  States " were  inferring  that  Anastasi  implied  the  presence  of  a 

30  per  cent  overlap  in  intelligence  test  performance . 

Pettigrew  (/.  AVgro  Ethic 1964,  p.  22)  likewise  must  have  been  influenced 
by  Anastasi’s  schematic  distributions  (fig.  84)  cited  above  and  her  comments, 
for  he  includes  a duplicate  of  the  drawing  with  a few  additions  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  layman  to  understand  and  with  the  substitution  of  25  per  cent  for  the 
30  per  cent  overlap . Citing  no  authority  for  his  premise  (nor  docs  he  in  the 

'‘‘Assuming  ±:  ,20  to  be  “no  appreciable  difference”,  except  in  a very  few  instances  where 
the  means  and  standard  deviations  were  very  small. 

,TB>  overlap  we  refer  to  the  percentage  of  Negroes*  scores  that  equated  or  exceeded  the 
median  or  mean  test  score  of  the  compared  white  group.  Attention  may  Ire  called  at  this 
point  to  the  fact  that  in  \V\V  I slightly  inure  than  t)  per  rent  of  the  2.V»UG  colored  tomtits 
earned  scores  on  the  Combined  Scale  equal  or  superior  to  Ihc  average  of  the  white  draft, 
based  on  93.9.YS  cases.  (Brigham,  1923) 
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same  discussion  accompanying  the  same  figure  in  his  book,  A Profile  of  the 
Negro  American,  1964,  |>.  131)  he  continues  with  the  statement:  “Figure  2 shows 
two  typical  intelligence  test  distflbtttihns  with  an  overlap  of  25  per  cent,  that  is, 
25  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  tested  (shaded  area)  surpass  the  performance  of  half 
of  the  whites  tested.  Notice  how  the  ranges  of  the  two  distributions  are  virtually 
the  same,  even  though  the  means  are  somewhat  different. “ll 

The  reviewer  has  found  the  overlap  to  be  25  per  cent  or  more  in  ten  of 
the  71  studies,  involving  3039  of  the  35,107  Negro  Ss,11’  six  of  the  ten  researches 
reported  before  1945  and  only  two  of  them  after  1950.  Furthermore,  if  one  looks 
for  the  investigations  that  produced  a 59  or  more  per  cent  overlap  he  would 
find  (according  to  the  information  available  to  the  reviewer)  five  studies, 
including  872  colored  cases.  They  are  as  follows:  Murdoch  (1920)  227;  Peterson 
and  Lanier,  New  York  (1929)  187;  Graham  (1930)  181;  Bvrns  (1936)  124;  and 
Anderson  (1947)  153.  All  but  one  of  them  would  be  called  “earlier,  less  sophisti- 
cated investigations”  according  to  Pettigrew,  since  they  were  dated  prior  to 
World  War  II.  (/.  Negro  Educ p.  6;  also  A Profile  . . p.  102) 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  35  of  the  71  studies  in  which  the  overlap  was 
less  than  10  per  cent;  these  35  included  23,222  Ss,  nine  of  the  researches  dating 
before  the  close  of  World  War  If  and  17  afler  1950 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Writers  on  the  subject  have  assumed  a much 
greater  percentage  of  overlapping  than  the  research  warrants. 

Stability  of  IQ 

IQ’s  of  Negroes  enrolled  in  the  American  public  schools  have  proved  to  be 
relatively  stable.  In  the  first  place,  the  combined  mean  IQ’s  of  Negro  elementary 

11  Pettigrew  without  doubt  impressed  the  editor  of  the  J.S'egro  Educ.  with  the  truth 
of  a 25  per  cent  overlap  as  well  as  with  his  scholarship  for  he  commented  as  follows  in  an 
editorial  in  the  same  issue:  “Fortunately,  there  arc  ohjcctiic  inscstigaiions  available.  The 
research  by  Thomas  Pettigrew  of  Harvard  makes  clear  the  great  amount  of  overlapping  in  the 
performance  of  NcgToes  and  whites  on  intelligence  tests.  He  shows  by  facts  and  figures  that 
25  per  cent  of  the  Negro  subjects  reach  or  exceed  the  median  score  of  the  whites,  and 
thereby  exceed  the  performance  of  50  per  cent  of  the  total  while  population  tested/' 
(Daniel,  1901,  p.  97) 

Similarly,  after  having  previously  (p.  366)  called  attention  to  McCurk’s  statement  of  a 
25  per  cent  overlap,  Drcgcr  and  Miller  thought  as  social  scientists  they  should  “set  forth  the 
full  picture.  'Fhe  wide  overlap  between  white  and  Negro  distributions  of  score*  should  be 
pointed  out  so  that  it  is  evident  that  within  group  differences  are  far  greater  than  between 
group  differences/*  (I960,  p.  3#4) 

it  might  be  noted  at  this  point  that  Sherwood  Washburn,  anthropologist,  white  not 
committing  himself  on  the  amount  of  overlap,  thinks  of  it  as  tremendous,  “if  one  looks  at  the 
dcgTce  of  social  discrimination  against  Negroes  and  their  lack  of  education,  and  also  takes  into 
account  the  tremendous  amount  of  overlapping  between  the  observed  IQ's  of  both,  one 
can  make  an  equally  good  case  that  given  a comparable  chance  to  that  of  the  Whites,  their 
IQ's  would  test  out  ahead/’  (fr»  Tumtn,  1961,  pp.  7-8) 

“See  fn.  95,  Chap. 

*For  identification  of  the  71  investigations,  sec  pp.  205-206,  256,  and  305. 
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school  children  range  between  81  and  85  on  Individual  tests,  on  Nonverbal 
Group,  and  on  Verbal  Group  tests;  (2)  the  combined  mean  IO  of  Negro  high 
school  pupils  proved  to  be  81.1;  a large  unbiased  sample  of  Negro  recruits 
in  World  War  i earned  a combined  mean  IQ  of  83;”  (4)  there  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  that  in  World  War  II  the  mean  test  score  of  the  Negro  enlisted  man 
is  closer  to  the  white  mean  than  in  World  War  1;  (5)  colored  children  at 
several  educational  levels  have  earned  average  IQ’s  of  comparable  size — groups 
of  Northern  and  Southern  children  tested  in  Grades  I to  3 having  earned  a 
combined  mean  IQ  of  83.1,  as  compared  with  a mean  of  81.5  achieved  by 
other  Negro  children  tested  from  these  legions  hut  in  Grades  4 to  7;-  (G)  the 
Northern  Ss  in  Grades  I to  3 earned  a combined  mean  of  87.8,  those  in  Grades 
4 to  7,  a combined  mean  of  S8.2,  practically  the  same  as  the  combined  mean 
IQ  of  87.G  secured  from  the  testing  of  many  thousands  of  Northern  Negro 
school  children;  (7)  elementary  school  children  of  Ages  6 to  9 from  Northern 
and  Southern  states  earned  a combined  mean  IQ  of  81.0.  whereas  other 
Negro  children  from  these  areas  between  the  Ages  of  10  to  12  attained  a 
combined  mean  of  83.0;  (8)  Negro  elementary  school  children  tested  between 
1921-191*1  earned  a combined  mean  of  81.8,  whereas  those  tested  between 
1945*1905  earned  a combined  mean  IQ  of  83.6;  and  (9)  high  school  pupils 
examined  in  the  earlier  period  achieved  a combined  mean  IQ  of  8G.2,  while 
those  tested  between  1 945-1 965  proved  to  have  obtained  a mean  of  83.” 

Analysis  of  Test  Items 

In  general,  Negroes  have  been  reported  as  earning  their  best  scores  in 
tests  identified  as  purposeful,  practical,  and  concrete,  and  as  achieving  their 
lowest  scores  in  tests  that  involve  logical  analysis,  abstract  reasoning,  and 
certain  perceptual-motor  functions.  Although  these  findings  have  been  made  over 
a period  of  many  years  and  have  seldom  been  contradicted,  some  additional  sup- 
port for  them  has  followed  the  administration  of  the  Wechsltr  tests  to  colored 
subjects  of  varying  ages  and  circumstances.”  Among  the  Wechtler  subtests, 


"Using  the  white  draft  as  a frame  of  reference  with  a mean  of  100  and  s of  16, 
Brigham  s Negro  scores  on  the  Combined  Scale  were  converted  into  standard-score  IQ’s.  A 
mean  of  S3  was  secured  on  the  23.596  colored  enlisted  men.  (D.  M.  Johnson,  1948) 

”K.  B.  Clark  (1965)  however,  rc|>ortcd  a drop  in  median  IQ  of  Central  Harlem  school 
children  from  90.G  at  Grade  3 to  86.3  at  Grade  6.  followed  by  a slight  rise  to  87.7  at  Grade 
8.  These  aicrage*  are  based  upon  the  following  tests  administered  throughout  New  York 
City  at  Grades  3,  6,  and  8,  respectively:  Otis  Q-5  Atf)ha,  Otis  Q-S  Beta,  and  Pintner  General 
Ability  amt  intermediate  Test,  torm  A . 

"‘Means  based  upon  4068  and  9156  records  of  colored  Ss,  respectively.  The  66,000 
colored  elementary'  school  pupils  tested  were  about  equally  divided  in  the  two  time 
intervals 

•'Approximately  21  studies  have  been  reviewed  in  which  Negroes  have  been  tested  by 
the  Wfchiter^ttetlrvue,  the  H7SC,  or  the  WAIS;  three  of  these  were  reported  before  1950,  the 
others  between  1930  and  1964. 
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Negroes  have  appeared  10  their  best  advantage  on  Comprehension,*'  and  have 
made  their  poorest  showing  on  Block  Design,  Arithmetical  Reasoning,  and  Digit 
Symbol . Likewise,  Negro  college  students  have  shown  the  least  amount  of  over- 
lapping in  the  relatively  abstract  tests  of  SAT , SCAT,  and  MCAT.  Negro  pupils 
have  also  been  described  as  being  more  rigid  in  their  responses  and  less  able  to 
organize  the  elements  of  the  Rorschach  into  a meaningful  context  than  white 
children.  In  a recent  analysis  of  the  rcs|>onse$  of  underprivileged  Negro  and 
white  children  to  a series  of  tests,  Dcutsch  (1965)  reported  the  Negro  sample 
as  performing  |>oorly  in  areas  including  abstraction  and  verbalization,  the 
language  deficiency  being  evident  in  the  use  of  abstractions  and  knowledge  of 
categories  rather  than  in  the  use  of  labels  and  word  meanings. 

Certain  of  the  early  investigators  noted  ilfat  the  colored  were  at  their  best 
in  the  rote  or  immediate  memory  type  of  test,  the  more  recent  work  of  Kennedy, 
Van  De  Riet,  and  White  tending  to  support  this  view.-'  However,  the  Digit  Span 
subtest  of  the  Wechslcr  has  not  generally  proved  to  be  an  easy  test  for  the  various 
groups  of  Negroes  tested  on  it. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  Negroes  have  with  verbal 
as  compared  with  nonverbal  test  material.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
underprivileged  groups  such  as  (lie  Negro  are  particularly  handicapped  on  verbal 
tests.  A number  of  investigators,  mainly  before  1934,  have  described  the  language 
difficulties  of  their  colored  subjects.  However,  Yerkes  reported  that  Negroes  at 
Camp  Dix,  matched  with  white  recruits  lor  intelligence,  did  relatively  better  in 
situations  dealing  with  words  as  determined  b\  the  Dawns  Literacy  Test . In 
more  recent  year*  psychologists  have  compared  Verbal  (or  Language)  and  Per- 
formance (or  Non-Language)  IQ’s  on  the  Wechslcr  tests  and  the  California 
Test  of  Mental  Maturity.  In  fifteen  studies  in  which  these  test*  were  employed, 
the  Negro  children  and  adults  achieved  higher  scores  or  IQ*$  on  the  I'erbal 
section  of  the  test,  in  seven  studies  their  Verbal  IQ  s were  the  lower,  and  in 
four  there  was  practically  no  difference  between  the  mean  Verbal  and 
Performance  !Q*s.,? 

Race  of  Experimenter 

In  searching  for  an  explanation  of  the  inferior  performance  of  colored  sub- 
jects on  mental  tests,  several  critics  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
examiners  were  usually  white  and  therefore  unlikely  to  motivate  the  testees  as 
effectively  as  would  a member  of  their  racial  group.  Canady  <1936*  attempted  to 
test  this  hypothesis  by  having  some  Negro  and  white  children  of  Evanston,  Illinois, 

^Designed  to  incasutc  practical  judgment  and  common  sense. 

* Kennedy,  Van  l)c  Riet,  and  White  (IWI)  reported  that  an  analysis  of  item  difficulty 
and  biscrial  item  correlation  of  the  data  indicated  that,  in  general,  the  abstmet  serbal 
items  apjrcar  at  too  low  a lc\cl  on  the  St(wfon1-Ilinet,  I960  Revision  and  the  rote  memory 
items  are  placed  too  high  on  the  scale. 

;TColored  school  children  scored  no  higher,  on  the  average,  on  the  Nonverbal  Hun  on 
the  Verbal  Croup  tests  (Chap.  5). 
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examined  twice  on  the  Stanford-Binet,  once  by  one  of  20  white  Students  and 
once  by  himself  (a  Negro),  all  of  the  twenty-one  testers  having  had  a course  in 
the  measurement  ol  intelligence  and  all  working  in  the  Northwestern  University 
clinic.  Alrout  half  of  the  children  were  tested  first  by  a white  and  subsequently 
by  the  colored  student,  the  other  half  having  the  testing  procedure  reversed.  The 
average  IQ  of  the  colored  children  when  examined  by  Canady  was  86.79,  their 
average  when  tested  by  a white  E was  84.31.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  difference  of  2.18  |>oiim  was  due  to  rapport  established  between  examiner 
and  colored  S,  to  some  unrecognized  bias  on  the  part  of  the  examiner,  or  to  some 
other  factor. 

Subsequent  investigators  have  related  the  |>erformance  of  colored  subjects 
to  the  race  of  the  examiner  in  conjunction  with  certain  other  variables,  such 
as:  difficulty  of  task,  belief  that  the  task  was  (or  was  not)  an  intelligence  test, 
and  txpe  of  incentive  employed. 

Katz,  Roberts,  and  Robinson  (1965),  for  example,  administered  digit-symbol 
substitution  tests  of  three  levels  of  difficulty  to  six  groups  of  Southern  Negro 
college  students,  the  subjects  having  been  informed  that  the  investigator  was 
studying  eye-hand  coordination.  Half  of  the  Ss  were  tested  by  a white  person  and 
half  by  a Negro.  The  students  tested  by  a white  examiner  did  better  on  the 
average  than  those  tested  by  a Negro  when  they  were  working  on  the  most 
difficult  of  the  three  substitution  levels.  When  other  groups  of  Negro  students 
were  tested  on  the  most  difficult  task  presented  as  a test  of  intelligence  rather 
than  a study  in  eye-hand  coordination,  there  was  no  longer  a significant  difference 
in  mean  performance  of  the  students,  whether  the  tester  was  white  or  colored. 

Vega  (1964)  studied  the  behavior  of  Negro  pupils  in  some  discrimination 
situations,  relating  speed  of  reaction  to  the  race  of  the  examiner,  to  the  type  of 
incentive  employed,  and  to  other  variables.  The  tasks  were  presented  as  a game 

•“Following  eye-hand  coordination  instructions,  the  respective  means  on  the  most  difficult 
task  under  white  and  Negro  examiners  were:  28.96  and  21.39;  following  intelligence  test  instruc- 
tions the  respective  means  under  white  and  colored  testers  were:  22.91  and  23.48.  The  former 
difference,  but  not  (he  latter , was  significant. 

In  describing  this  research,  Katz  (1964,  p.  393)  indicated  that  when  the  task  was  presented  as 
a lest  ol  intelligence  the  Ss  did  not  attain  highc*  scores  in  the  presence  of  a white  E: 
the  effect  of  the  IQ  instructions  was  to  slightly  elevate  performance  with  a Negro  tester  and 
to  lower  scores  markedly  in  the  white-tester  gioup.  so  that  the  means  for  both  testers  were  at 
about  the  same  level" 

In  another  refeience  to  the  same  study,  however,  Kati,  Robinson,  Epps,  and  Waly  (1064, 
p.  54)  say:  “Rut  when  the  same  task  was  described  as  an  intelligence  test,  there  was  marked 
Impairment  ol  performance  with  the  white  tester,  while  subjects  who  were  tested  by  the  Negro 
experimenter  showed  a slight  improvement/'  Notice  that  these  authors  omitted:  *\  . . so  that  the 
means  for  both  testers  wete  at  about  the  same  level,"  probably  giving  a misleading  impression 
to  person*  reading  this  report  alone. 

Millman  and  Clock  (1963,  p.  19)  likewise  appear  to  be  misleading  in  their  one-statement 
review  of  this  same  research;  "Kati  (1964)  quoted  a study  of  hit  which  indicated  that,  especially 
with  difficult  intellectually  oriem'cd  tasks.  Negro  students  perform  less  well  with  white  than 
with  Negro  adndnistiators." 
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in  which  the  subject  was  instructed  to  press  one  of  four  keys,  depending  upon 
which  of  four  designs  simultaneously  presented  was  different  from  the  other  three. 
Twenty-four  cards,  each  containing  four  designs,  were  presented  successively  to 
each  of  the  324  Negro  pupils  selected  from  Grades  2,  6,  and  10  in  two  schools 
located  in  Havana,  Florida.  Two  trials  were  administered  at  a given  sitting,  Trial 
2 being  a duplicate  of  Trial  1;  between  the  trials,  one  third  of  the  children  were 
praised,  one  third  reproved,  and  one  third  neither  praised  nor  reproved.  Half  of 
the  subjects  at  each  of  the  third  grades  were  examined  by  one  of  three  Negroes 
and  half  by  one  Of  three  whites,  all  six  E's  being  male  graduate  students.  Combin- 
ing Trials  1 and  2,  the  author  found  the  mean  Of  the  pupils  tested  by  a Negro  to 
be  6.00  seconds  and  the  mean  of  the  pupils  tested  by  a white  man  to  be  6.34 
seconds.  The  small  difference  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
reproof  condition;  for  the  children  allocated  to  the  praise-  or  to  the  control- 
condition  reacted  slightly  faster  on  the  average  in  the  presence  of  a white 
examiner,  the  respective  mean  reaction  times  being  5.79  and  5.78  seconds  (white 
examiner)  vs.  5.91  and  6.19  seconds  (colored  examiner).  The  children  allocated 
to  the  reproof  condition,  however,  averaged  7.46  seconds  on  the  combined  trials 
when  the  examiner  was  white,  in  contrast  to  5.87  seconds  when  the  examiner 
was  colored. 

Katz,  Robinson,  Epps,  and  Waiy  (1964)  used  an  hostility  questionnaire 
which  they  administered  on  successive  days  to  male  Negro  high  school  students, 
each  of  whom  was  paid  one  dollar  for  an  hour's  participation.  On  the  fust  day 
the  test  was  administered  under  neutral  instructions  by  a Negro.  On  the  second 
day  it  was  given  to  the  same  subjects,  half  of  whom  were  tested  by  white  and 
half  by  a Negro  stranger,  half  of  each  of  these  groups  being  given  the  hostility 
questionnaire  under  neutral  instructions  (task  described  as  a research  instrument), 
and  half  of  them  with  intelligence  test  instructions  ("I  am  interested  in  this  vo- 
cabulary test  because  it  will  show  me  how  intelligent  you  are  ....  1 scant  to 

see  how  bright  you  boys  are  at School ”)  The  authors  report 

that  in  the  neutral  condition  the  changes  in  hostility  scores  (from  the  previous 
day)  of  those  tvlio  had  a white  administrator  were  only  slightly  different  from 
those  who  had  a Negro  administrator.  "But  when  test  instructions  were  used, 
the  White  Tester  group  expressed  less  hostility  than  previously,  while  the  Negro 
Tester  group  showed  an  increase  in  hostile  expression."  (p.  57)’* 

The  reviewer  has  selected  the  nineteen  studies  made  on  Negro  elementary 
school  children  in  the  South  where  the  results  were  given  in  IQ  units  and  where 
the  tester  was  Negro  (either  the  fact  was  specifically  mentioned  or  else  the 
research  svas  produced  in  a Southern  Negro  college,  the  author  being  a candidate 
for  the  Master's  degree)  and  compared  the  combined  mean  IQ  obtained  from 


•The  authors  Int  pret  thetr  findings  as  follows:  both  administrators  instigated  hostility  in 
Ss  when  they  announced  that  they  were  testing  intelligence  on  the  second  day;  however,  when 
E was  a Negro  they  revealed  their  annoyance  by  forming  aggressive  concepts,  but  when  he  was 
white  the  need  to  control  hostile  feelings  resulted  In  their  avoidance  of  aggressive  words. 
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Che  Negro  examiners  with  that  secured  on  all  Southern  Negro  school  children. 
The  2360  elementary  school  children  tested  by  Negroes  earned  a mean  IQ  of 
80.9  as  compared  with  a combined  mean  of  80.6  earned  by  more  than  30.000 
Southern  Negro  school  children,  an  undetermined  but  probably  a large  num- 
ber of  whom  were  tested  by  white  investigators.**  The  present  writer  also 
calculated  the  combined  mean  IQ  achieved  by  1796  Southern  colored  high 
school  pupils  who  were  tested  by  Negro  adults.  This  was  82.9  as  compared 
with  a mean  of  82.1  secured  by  nearly  9000  Southern  colored  high  school 
students,  many  of  whom  were  examined  by  white  researchers. 

From  these  coinpaiisons  it  would  seem  that  the  intelligence  score  of  a 
Negro  school  child  or  high  school  pupil  has  not  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
presence  of  a white  tester. 

Motivation 

Hurlock  (1924),  Klugman  (1914),  and  Tiber  (1963)  have  investigated 
the  relative  effect  of  certain  incentives  upon  mental  test  performance  of  Negro 
as  compared  with  white  school  children.  The  results  of  their  combined  studies  sug- 
gest that  for  the  average  Negro  child  pennies  or  candy  mints  serve  as  the  strong- 
est incentive,  followed  by  praise,  followed  by  reproof.  For  the  white  child  none  of 
these  incentives  seems  to  be  favored  over  another.  In  the  best  designed  of  the 
three  studies,  Tiber  found  none  of  the  differences  between  the  Negro  groups  to 
be  significant;  in  fact,  the  colored  group  (as  was  true  of  the  white)  unmotivated 
by  specific  incentive — candy,  praise,  or  reproof— scored  as  well  as  any  of  the 
experimentally  motivated  groups. 

In  Vega's  study  (1964)  briefly  summarized  on  the  preceding  pages,  Negro 
children  were  reported  to  have  responded,  when  Trials  1 and  2 were  combined 
and  no  differentiation  was  made  as  to  race  of  examiner,  to  praise  (mean  of  5.86 
seconds),  followed  closely  by  neither  praise  nor  reproof  (mean  of  5.98  seconds), 
followed  by  reproof  (mean  of  6.66  seconds).  As  was  suggested  previously,  Negro 
children  allocated  to  the  "cell,,  combining  reproof  and  the  presence  of  a white 
examiner  were  slower  in  reaction  time  than  Negro  children  allocated  to  "cells" 
combining  other  conditions.  Thus,  his  findings  would  (1)  tend  to  support  those 
of  Tiber  who  concluded  that  children  unmotivated  by  specific  incentive  (candy, 
praise,  or  reproof)  do  about  as  well  in  a testing  situation  as  the  experimentally 
motivated;  and  (2)  suggest  that  at  least  in  the  presence  of  a white  examiner  the 
colored  child  may  be  better  motivated  by  praise  than  by  reproof. 

Katz,  Epps,  and  Axclson  (1964)  reported  that  students  in  a Florida  college 
for  Negroes  did  better  on  digit-symbol  tests  when  informed  that  their  scores 
would  be  compared  with  their  own  ( allege  norms  than  other  students  at  the 
college  who  were  told  that  their  scores  would  be  compared  with  national  norms . 


••Two  of  the  19  investigators  (Manque,  1034  ami  Vounge,  1947)  included  private  school 
children.  If  one  eliminated  the  private  school  Ss  tested  on  the  basis  of  their  selectivity  he  would 
obtain  a combined  mean  IQ  of  80.4  on  Southern  colored  children  tested  by  members  of  their  race. 
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Groups  of  white  students  from  a Florida  university,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
equally  well  under  either  set  of  instructions,  i.r.,  comparison  with  their  own 
college  or  comparison  with  national  norms.  The  motivation  of  these  white  and 
Negro  students  eanrtot  be  compared  effectively,  however,  for  the  testing  conditions 
were  different  for  the  two  groups.  It  is  interesting  that  immediately  after  the 
testing  session  the  Negro  students  in  the  national-norms  condition  cared  signifi- 
cantly more  about  doing  loell  than  did  those  Negro  students  who  received 
local  norms  instructions 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  note  here  that  a number  of  investigators  have  found 
the  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  of  Negro  elementary  and  high  school 
children  to  be  as  high  as  or  higher  than  those  of  comparable  groups  of  white 
children.  They  include:  Witty,  Garfield,  and  Brink  (19(1),  Gray  (1944),  Boyd 
(1952),  Geisel  (1962),  Smith  and  Abramson  (1962),  Gist  and  Bennett  (1963), 
Gottlieb  (1964),  and  R.  G.  Brown  (1965).** 

Probably  more  research  is  needed  before  one  can  be  reasonably  certain  that 
inferior  motivation  or  depressed  educational  aspiration  has  not  influenced  the 
mental  test  performance  of  Negro  subjects. 

Self-esteem 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  students  in  the  area  of  race  or  ethnic  differences  to 
refer  to  the  low  self-esteem  of  Negroes,  this  characteristic  being  attributed  to 
their  inferior  caste  status  and  one  of  the  several  nonintellectual  factors  some- 
times held  resjxmsible  for  their  lower  mental  test  scores.  Various  investigators, 
including  K.  B.  and  M.  P.  Clark  (1939,  1910,  1950),  Landreth  and  Johnson 
(1953),  and  Morland  (1962),  have  re|>ortcd  racial  recognition  and  preference 
for  white  skin,  frequently  accompanied  by  some  reluctance  to  acknowledge 
themselves  as  Negro,  as  appearing  during  the  preschool  period.  Citing  the  early 
Clark  work  and  that  of  Ruth  Horowitz  (1939),  who  also  reported  the  presence 
of  correct  self-identification  of  Negro  children  of  nursery  school  age  but  did  not 
investigate  their  preferences,  E.  L.  Horowitz  (1914)  observed  that  at. the  pre- 
school level  children  learn  that  they  arc  Negroes  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
culture  pattern  which  $a)s  the)  are  inferior;  they  may  either  accept  the 


”As  indicated  on  a seif  rating  scale. 

,;Levin  (1901)  found  the  concept  school  to  be  more  favorably  evaluated  by  Negro  boys  and 
girls  than  by  white  boys  and  girls  attending  three  integrated  New  Jersey  junior  high  schools,  the 
Negro  boys  evaluating  the  concept  significantly  more  favorably  than  the  white  boys. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mingionc  (1965)  reported  that  white  rural  North  Carolina  elementary 
and  high  school  pupils  vccre  more  concerned  with  achieving  high  standards  of  excellence  than 
Negro  children  in  the  same  grades,  living  in  the  same  area,  and  of  live  same  socioeconomic 
status.  And  Mtissen  (1951),  using  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test  cards,  reported  that  lower* 
class  Negro  and  white  New  York  City  hoys  differed  significantly  In  their  achievement  need, 
the  stories  of  the  Negroes  including  relatively  few  responses  that  indicated  striving  for 
accomplishment  and  success. 
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cultural  evaluation  of  the  Negro  and  consequently  low  self-evaluation  or  else 
there  Will  develop  in  them  an  internal  conflict  between  acceptance  of  the 
cultural  pattern  and  an  attempt  at  self-evaluation. 

From  their  analysis  of  25  New  York  Negro  cases,  some  of  whom  were 
patients  in  psychotherapy  and  all  of  whom  were  given  psychoanalytic  inter- 
views supplemented  with  projective  tests,  Kardiner  and  Ovesey  (1951)  con- 
cluded that  a direct  elfcet  of  discrimination  on  the  Negro  is  frustrated  hostility 
toward  whites  and  low  self-esteem  (or  a tendency  toward  exaggerated  self- 
hatred),  these  effects  being  manifested,  altered,  or  concealed  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Dai  (1919),  from  a study  of  about  80  Negro  youths  by  means  of  auto- 
biographies and  clinical  interviews,  attributed  a feeling  of  unwortliincss  to  the 
Negro,  due  in  part  to  his  having  absorbed  the  white  person’s  evaluation  of  his 
dark  skin  and  hair  form. 

Allport  el  al.,  referring  to  the  report  submitted  to  the  Mid-century  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  “a  fact-finding  report  on  the 
effects  of  prejudice,  discrimination  and  segregation  on  the  personality  develop- 
ment of  children  . . . .”  said:  "The  report  indicates  that  as  minority  group 

children  learn  the  inferior  status  to  which  they  are  assigned they  often 

react  with  feelings  of  inferiority  and  a sense  of  personal  humiliation.  Many  of 
them  become  confused  about  their  own  personal  worth.”15  (1953,  p.  69) 
Ausubel  (1956)  likewise,  describing  the  home  and  community  environment  of 
Harlem  children,  said  that  the  lower-class  Negro  child  inherits  an  inferior  caste 
status  and  almost  inevitably  acquires  negative  self-esteem  that  is  the  realistic  ego 
reflection  of  such  status. 

The  opinion  that  Negroes  feel  inferior  has  been  substantiated  by  several 
researches.  Anderson  (1947)  indicated  that  his  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma,  high  school 
Ss  scored  at  the  35th  percentile  on  the  seme  of  personal  worth  norms  when  they 
were  tested  by  the  California  Test  of  Personality:  Grossack  (1957),  having  ad- 
ministered the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  to  Philander  Smith  College 
students,  reported  that  both  males  and  females  evidenced  significantly  greater 
needs  for  deference  and  abasement  than  the  normative  groups;  Boykin  (1959) 
stated  that  more  than  700  Negro  college  students5*  who  had  completed  the 
Bernreuter  were  less  self-sufficient  and  less  self-confident  than  the  norms  group; 
Katz  and  Benjamin  (I960),  selecting  32  Negro  and  32  svhite  male  students  attend- 
ing New  York  City  colleges  or  universities  and  placing  them  in  16  groups  each  con- 
sisting of  two  Negro  and  two  white  Ss  who  were  matched  for  intelligence,  required 
them  to  work  for  pay  under  different  combinations  of  group-  or  individual-reward 
and  high-  or  neutral-  group  prestige.  Combining  the  biracial  groups,  the  authors 
reported  that  the  Negroes  s|>oke  significantly  less  than  the  whiles,  that  they 
spoke  more  to  whites  than  to  one  another,  that  they  ranked  the  whites  higher 
than  themselves  on  mental  ability,  but  that  they  favored  one  another  as  future 


"Italic*  supplied  by  reviewer. 
“College  or  colleges  unidentified. 
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work  companions.  “These  results  indicate  that  even  when  Negroes  are  given  ob- 
jective evidence  of  equal  mental  ability  in  a relatively  brief  interracial  contact 
they  tend  to  feel  inadequate  and  to  orient  compliantly  toward  whites.”  (p.  456)” 
Kocn,  having  closely  matched  50  white  and  50  colored  soldiers  on  ten 
variables,  compared  their  mean  scores  on  the  Army  Classification  Battery,  the 
Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety,  the  Bernreuter,  and  the  California  Test  of  Personality. 
The  only  significant  difference  between  the  racial  samples,  in  addition  to  the 
difference  In  mean  intelligence,  was  lack  of  self-confidence,  the  Negro  soldiers 
obtaining  the  higher  scores.  Roen  concluded  that  further  research  is  warranted 
on  the  proposition  "that  Negroes  as  a group,  lacking  support  from  pride  in 
significant  historical  achievement,  and  developing  in  an  environment  of  negative 
experiences,  incorporate  intellectually  defeating  personality  traits  that  play  a 
significant  role  in  their  ability  to  score  on  measures  of  intelligence."  (1960,  p.  150) 
Deutsch  (1964),  comparing  400  Negro  and  white  school  children  in  Grades 
4 to  6 in' two  schools,**  reported  that  in  all  comparisons  the  Negro  children  had 
significantly  more  negative  self-images  than  the  white  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  investigators  have  found  the  self-esteem  of  the 
Negro  subjects  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of  the  whites.  Hurlock  (1927)  ad- 
ministered the  first  of  the  Downey  Will-Tem|>erament  tests  to  more  than  400 
white  and  colored  Ss  of  the  same  mean  IQ  who  were  in  two  grades  of  one  New 
York  City  public  school.  This  test  required  the  underlining  of  one  word  in  each 
of  30  pairs  which  the  pupil  thought  more  nearly  described  himself.  The  per- 
centage of  undesirable  responses  underlined  by  the  white  Ss  was  7.3  as  compared 
'with  4.6  underlined  by  the  colored,  indicating  that  the  colored  overrated  them- 
selves on  desirable  qualities  slightly  more  often  than  did  the  whites.  , 

Patrick  and  Sims  (1934)  found  samples  of  Northern  and  Southern  Negro 
and  white  college  students  tested  on  the  Bernreuter  to  differ  in  self-sufficiency. 
The  Negroes  proved  to  be  the  more  self-sufficient,  with  the  difference  between 
the  means  of  the  males  being  significant.  Bayton  (1936),  testing  about  200 
Howard  University  Negro  students  with  this  measure,  re|>orted  that  both  sexes 
scored  higher  in  feeling  of  superiority  and  self-sufficiency  than  the  respective 
standardization  groups.  Comparing  the  mean  scores  on  the  Bernreuter  of  200 
Agnes  Scott  College  and  Spelman  College  women,  Eagleson  (1938)  noted  that 
the  Negro  students  were  the  more  self-sufficient,  the  only  significant  difference 
obtained. 

Administering  the  California  Test  of  Personality  to  approximately  400 

"The  white  group  was  composed  of  22  Jewish.  5 Catholic,  and  5 Protestant  Si  It  would  be 
interesting  to  replicate  this  study  but  using  primarily  non-Jcsrish  Ss  as  the  white  members  of  the 
teams.  New  Vork  City  Jewish  college  students  have  been  reported  by  several  researchers  to  be 
somewhat  more  dominant  than  NYC  non-J  students.  It  is  possible  that  the  authors'  Jewish 
subjects  may  also  have  been  relatively  dominant,  thus  serving  to  induce  or  Increase  a negative 
self- feeling  on  Hie  part  of  their  colored  team  members.  (For  pertinent  studies  bv  Eiscnberg. 
Vetter.  Sperling,  and  Shuey,  see  Shuey,  1944.) 

•Location  of  the  schools  not  given. 
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Negro,  Amisli,  and  non-Amish  white  children  in  Northern  Indiana,  Engle 
(1015)  indicated  that  tire  colored  girls  anti  boys  scored  higher  on  the  average 
on  sense  of  personal  worth  than  the  girls  and  boys  of  either  of  the  white 
groups.  Day  (1919)  reported  the  mean  of  ‘10  fifth-grade  colored  pupils  in 
Atlanta  to  be  at  the  tiOth  percentile  of  the  norms  group  on  sense  of  personal 
worth:  Fit-mister  (1950),  testing  100  Negro  pifpils  in  a Raeford,  North  Carolina 
high  school,  found  that  their  average  score  on  the  sense  of  personal  worth  was 
at  the  50th  percentile  of  the  normative  group.  Likesvise,  Outlaw  (1950)  reported 
that  100  Negro  rural  teachers  in  a Tennessee  county  in  general  earned  their 
highest  scores  on  sense  of  personal  worth,  their  median  falling  at  the  75th  per- 
centile of  the  norms  group. 

Two  studies  which  utilized  the  California  Test  of  Personality  were  reported 
from  Hampton  Institute.  The  300  students  entering  this  college  in  1950  received 
their  highest  scores,  on  the  average,  on  seme  of  personal  worth,  their  mean  falling 
at  the  70th  percentile  of  the  norms  distribution.  (Walker,  1951)  Reporting  on  the 
results  of  the  test  administered  to  330  students  entering  the  college  in  1959,  Roth 
(1901)  indicated  that  the  colored  Ss  were  more  self-reliant  (mean  at  the  72nd 
percentile)  and  had  a greater  sense  of  personal  worth  (mean  at  the  61st  percentile) 
than  the  normative  samples. 

Geisel  (1962)  compared  more  than  2000  colored  and  white  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  of  a Southern  city  in  reference  to  a number  of  variables,  one 
of  them  being  the  concept  of  self.  Having  adopted  Osgood's  Semantic  Differential 
as  his  measure  of  self-concept  and  using  the  factor  loadings  given  by  Osgood, 
Geisel  selected  18  words  having  the  highest  loadings  on  the  three  major  factors: 
10  for  the  evaluative,  4 for  the  potency,  and  4 for  the  activity  factor.  A column  of 
these  words  was  set  up  on  or.c  side  of  the  page  and  a column  of  their  opposites 
on  the  other,  the  Ss  instructed  to  mark  a place  on  the  line  connecting  each  pair 
of  opposites  according  to  the  position  that  very  closely  described  himself.  Geisel 
found  that  the  self-concept  scores  did  not  support  the  hypothesis  of  a greater 
proportion  of  Negroes  having  low  evaluations  than  svhites.  In  fact,  the  Negro 
mean  scores  were  significantly  higher  than  those  of  the  whites  on  the  evaluative 
factor  of  self. 

Levin  (1964)  also  employed  Osgood’s  Semantic  Differential  as  a measure 
of  15  concepts,  including  that  of  self,  selecting  16  words  believed  to  be  highly 
loaded  on  the  evaluative,  potency,  and  activity  factors.  Following  the  standard 
procedure  a column  of  the  16  words  was  set  up  on  one  side  of  a page  and  a 
column  of  their  opposites  on  the  other,  the  students  being  instructed  to  mark 
a place  on  the  line  connecting  each  pair  of  opposites  according  to  the  position 
that  most  closely  described  how  he  felt  about  himself. 

Approximately  400  colored  and  white  junior  high  school  students  attending 
two  schools  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  one  school  in  a suburb  in  this  state,  were 
tested  under  conditions  of  anonymity.  All  three  schools  were  integrated;  in 
Trenton,  the  colored  comprised  30  per  cent  of  one  school  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
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other,  both  Negro  and  white  children  enrolled  in  these  schools  coming  from  the 
lower  socioeconomic  classes.  Like  Gcisel,  Levin  obtained  higher  self-evaluations 
among  the  Negro  than  among  the  white  children,  the  differences  between  the 
Negro-white  male  suburban  children  and  between  the  Negro-white  female  city 
children  being  significant.” 

McDonald  and  Gynther  (1965)  attempted  to  relate  race,  sex,  and  social 
class  variables  to  self - and  ideal-self-concepts  of  adolescents.  Obtaining  Interper- 
sonal Check  List  data  from  261  Negro  and  21 1 white  high  school  seniors  from 
segregated  schools  in  a Southern  city,  these  authors  reported,  together  with  other 
findings,  the  following:  (1)  as  compared  with  the  self-descriptions  of  the  white 
pupils,  the  self-descriptions  of  the  Negro  subjects  yielded  significantly  higher 
scores  in  dominance  and  love  (warmth,  friendliness,  and  cooperation);  and 
(2)  as  compared  with  the  self-descriptions  of  the  white  pupils,  those  of  the  colored 
were  significantly  closer  to  their  descriptions  of  the  ideal-self. 

Basing  our  opinion  on  the  results  of  the  various  studies  noted  above,  we 
would  conclude  that  at  the  preschool  level  there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  of 
awareness  of  color  differences  anti  a feeling  of  inferiority  associated  with  dark 
skin,  but  at  the  grade  school  level  and  continuing  through  high  school  and 
college  there  is  no  consistent  evidence  of  lower  self  esteem  in  Negroes;  if  there 
is  a difference,  it  would  appear  to  be  more  likely  that  Negroes  have  a greater 
sense  of  personal  worth,  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Enriching  School  Programs 

Hoping  to  aid  underprivileged  children  in  a systematic  and  constructive 
manner,  several  professional  people — psychologists,  teachers,  and  school  super- 
intendents— have  initiated  school  programs  aimed  primarily  at  developing 
middle-class  altitudes  toward  achievement  (motivation,  persistence,  ability  to 
delay  gratification,  and  interest  in  academic  studies)  and  certain  school  apti- 
tudes (perceptual  development,  concept  formation,  and  language  development). 
Only  those  projects  which  have  included  deprived  Negro  children  examined  by 
mental  tests  will  be  reviewed  here. 

As  reported  in  Wade’s  thesis  (1954),  32  first-grade  North  Carolina  Negro 
children,  mainly  from  large  families  of  tenant  farmers,  were  given  a program  of 
stimulating  and  varied  activities  for  a period  of  three  months.'*  The  author,  who 
was  also  the  first-grade  teacher,  administered  the  Otis  Quick-Scoring,  Alpha  and 
other  tests  before  and  after  the  program.  She  observed  that  the  mean  IQ  of  these 
children  dropped  very  slightly,  from  82.8  to  82.2. 

Other  attempts  at  stimulating  the  intellectual  development  of  the  im- 

*!Thc  high  self-evaluative  factor  Indicating  the  tendency  to  score  oneself  in  the  direction 
of  good,  kind,  clean,  succeaful,  wise,  and  healthy,  rather  than  in  the  direction  of  bad,  e'uel, 
dirty,  etc. 

'Her  program  of  activities  waj  taken  from  “recogniied  authorities  in  child  development**. 
For  review  of  this  research,  see  pp.  106*107  and  116. 
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poverishetl,  however,  have  produced  more  favorable  results.  Gray  and  Klaus 
(1963,  196*1) 10  found  that  their  22  subjects  composing  Group  I (those  Negro 
children  given  intensive  training  during  three  successive  summers  and  in 
addition  special  work  via  home  visitors  throughout  the  intervening  school  years) 
advanced  in  IQ  from  S5.6  in  the  early  summer  of  1962  to  95  in  the  late  summer 
of  196*1.  This  increase  might  be  attributed  to  some  cumulative  practice  effect  as 
at  the  last  testing  the  children  had  been  examined  five  times  on  the  Stanford- 
Bind , Form  L-M,  except  for  the  feet  that  the  two  control  groups  of  colored 
children  drojtped  about  5 points  from  the  first  to  fifth  testing. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  in  these  excellent  studies  of  Gray  and  Klaus  there 
could  be  no  control  of  examiner's  bias.  Althbugh  the  psychometrists  were  appar- 
ently not  a part  of  the  working  project  and  had  not  been  informed  which  third 
of  the  Murfreesboro  children  were  control,  it  is  likely  that  they  knew  a good 
deal  about  the  project,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  various  college  students, 
teachers,  and  supervisors  working  with  the  experimental  group  aroused  their 
interest,  and  that,  in  any  event,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  them 
not  to  detect  from  the  behavior  of  the  child  tested  whether  or  not  he  was  a 
participant  in  the  training  program. 

In  a very  brief  and  enthusiastic  re|>ort,  Brazziel  and  Terrell  (1962)  indicated 
that  they  organized  a six-weeks  enriched  program  and  administered  it  to  one 
first-grade  group  of  26  Negro  children  in  Millington,  Tennessee.40  These  children 
were  described  as  being  culturally  disadvantaged  as  were  the  three  other  groups 
of  Negro  first-graders  in  the  same  town  who  made  up  the  control  groups.  In  the 
spring,  at  the  end  of  seven  months  of  schooling,  the  experimental  group  was 
given  the  Detroit  Intelligence  Test.11  The  authors  do  not  tell  us  which  of  the 
Detroit  Iruelligence  tests  was  employeil  (presumably  the  Detroit  First  Grade), 
who  administered  and  scored  the  tests,  why  it  was  not  given  before  the  children 
started  on  the  program,  and  why  it  was  not  also  administered  to  any  of  the 
three  control  groups.  They  report  that  the  mean  IQ  was  106.5  and  the  standard 
deviation,  13.2,  refer  to  Cronbach’s  indices  for  underprivileged  children,  and 
cite  some  miscellaneous  IQ  means  reported  on  Negro  and  white  groups  (not 
first  grade)  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  They  conclude  with  this  statement:  “An 
efficacious  combination  consisting  of  a direct  parent-teacher  partnership,  per- 


^Experimental  Group  11  (20*22  Ss)  improved  5 points  from  the  first  to  fifth  testing. 
In  between  the  first  and  final  testings  the  colored  children  had  experienced  two  summer 
sessions  of  special  training  and  one  winter  of  home  contacts. 

*The  authors  specifically  mention:  discussing  ihj  program  with  parents  at  weekly  interval^ 
use  of  a 30-mhiute  'educational  television  program  which  was  watched  hy  the  children  dally 
in  their  homes,  and  a six-weeks  period  of  intensified  activity  to  develop  perception,  vocabulary, 
word  reasoning,  ability  and  will  to  follow  directions. 

"U  Is  not  clear  to  the  reviewer  whether  or  not  the  enriched  program  continued  beyond  the 
six  weeks  of  "readiness"  up  to  the  time  the  children  were  tested  in  the  spring:  hut  since  the 
Junior  author  was  the  classroom  teacher  (E  group)  it  is  probable  that  she  Interested  them  as 
much  as  possible  In  a variety  of  objects  and  events  throughout  the  seven  months. 
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missive  regimentation,  test  wisdom  development,  excellent  materials  and  ener- 
getic uninhibited  teaching  seems  to  have  been  the  main  discovery  of  this  study." 
(p.  6) 

The  last  of  these  programs,  generally  called  the  Banneker  School  Project, 
attacked  the  complacent  attitude  toward  low  achievement  prevalent  among 
city  slum  children  and  vigorously  attempted  to  develop  middle-class  attitudes 
"through  motivation,  drives,  desires  for  success".  The  driving  force  behind 
this  achievement  project  was  Samuel  Shepard,  Jr.,  an  assistant  superintendent 
of  one  of  St.  Louis’  five  elementary  school  districts  which  in  J959  was  composed 
of  23  schools  whose  combined  enrollment  was  95  per  cent  Negro.'*  Following 
the  city  superintendent's  announcement  in  1957  that  all  children  entering  the 
St.  Louis  high  schools  would  have  to  be  certified  (by  achievement  tests)  on  one 
of  three  tracks:  I (high  achievers),  II  (average),  HI  (low  achievers),  and  being 
fully  aware  from  previous  testings  that  the  Banneker  District  would  contribute 
about  47  per  cent  of  its  8th  grade  graduating  class  to  the  third  track,  Shepard 
challenged  the  Banneker  children  to  come  up  to  the  national  averages  on  the 
tests.  Not  only  did  he  meet  frequently  with  groups  of  children  throughout  his 
district — and  with  teachers  (showing Them  charts  indicating  the  standing  of  their 
pupils  on  tests,  advising  them  to  help  the  children  by  visiting  their  homes,  and  the 
like),  parents,  librarians,  principals,  and  business  men— but  he  urged  them  to 
adopt  action-arousing  mottoes,  such  as  "Success  in  School  is  My  Most  Important 
Business!"4* 

In  the  two  years  between  1957-58  and  1959-GO,  the  8th  graders  from  Banneker 
District  accepted  on  Track  I increased  from  7 to  16  per  cent,  and  those  entering 
Track  III  dropped  from  -17  to  21  per  cent."  That  this  improvement  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  city  as  a whole  (and  not  solely  of  Banneker)  may  be  inferred  from 
a report  of  W.  C.  Kottmeyer  in  1960,  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Elementary 
and  Special  Education  at  that  time.  He  said  that  the  proportion  of  children 
entering  Track  I from  all  St.  Louis  elementary  schools  had  nearly  doubled  during 
this  period  (13.5  per  cent  to  24  per  cent)  and  the  proportion  entering  Track  III 


"Shepard's  speech  before  the  Division  of  School  Psychologists  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (1962)  has  been  multilithed  and  made  available  through  Ccorge  Peabody  College. 
The  reader  may  also  refer  to  various  issues  between  1939-1961  of  the  Southern  School  Nev/i. 
For  warm  appraisal  of  the  Banneker  work,  see  PcttigTew  (1961)  and  McCullers  and  Plant  (1964). 

"Implementing  his  drive  to  help  children  "climb  out  of  poverty"  Shepard  used  many 
devices,  such  as:  hanging  prints  of  great  art  works  in  classrooms,  sending  children  on  first 
visits  to  the  city  art  museums,  and  organiting  "operation  dineout”,  the  meals  being  financed 
by  Banneker  businessmen  and  chaperoned  by  teachers.  (Southern  School  News,  1964,  10,  April, 
P- 13) 

“The  median  IQ  of  the  Banneker  high-8th-graders  in  1 052-53  was  reported  to  be  84.9. 
and  In  1958-59  it  was  90.5.  ( Southern  School  News,  1959,  5,  Jan.,  p.  12)  Name  of  test  not  Indi- 
cated, nor  standard  deviation.  Notice  that  the  terminal  program,  which  removed  those  with 
IQ’s  between  48-78  from  the  regular  public  schools,  began  In  1955.  The  remival  of  these  low- 
scoring  children,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  Banneker  District,  produces  an  erroneous  impression 
of  improvement  in  IQ. 
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had  declined  lo  less  than  hall  (33  per  cent  to  15  per  cent).  Also,  during  this  same 
interval,  the  pro)K>rtion  of  pupils  from  Long  District  (one  of  the  five  elementary 
school  districts,  and  the  one  nearly  all  svhite  during  these  years)  entering  high 
school  on  Track  I advanced  from  26  to  )9  per  cent  and  the  proportion  of  its 
pupils  going  into  Track  III  decreased  from  12  to  5 per  cent. 

Obviously,  the  Banneker  improvement  must  be  considered  in  its  proper 
|rcrspective,  i.e.,  the  improvement  throughout  the  St.  Louis  elementary  schools. 
Proceding  under  this  assumption,  the  reviewer  examined  issues  of  the  Southern 
School  S'cws  between  the  Summer  of  1957  and  the  Spring  of  1955  for  articles  on 
this  city’s  public  schools,  and  has  noted  three  items  that  seem  to  pertain  to  the 
issue  in  Ijuestion.  (1)  The  median  IQ  of  Long  District  pupils  entering  Track  I 
in  1957-58  was  118.3,  and  in  1959-60  it  was  118.7;  however,  the  median  IQ  of  the 
Banneker  pupils  entering  Track  I in  the  earlier  period  was  109.1,  and  in  the 
more  recent,  105.8.”  In  other  words,  if  these  statistics  are  correct,  the  median 
IQ's  of  children  who  enter  Track  I from  the  five  school  districts  in  different  years 
are  not  necessarily  the  same  and  may  not  be  directly  comparable.  (2)  The  writer 
does  not  know  the  percentage  of  St.  Louis  8th  grade  children  who  were  retained 
in  1957-58  for  lack  of  promotion;  but  Kottmeycr  has  indicated  that  6.0  per  cent 
of  the  "eight  high"  pupils  in  the  Banneker  District  were  retained  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  at  the  end  of  1959-GO,  whereas  0.2  per  cent  of  the  Long  District  pilpils 
were  retained  at  that  time.  This  relatively  large  percentage  of  Banneker  children 
who  failed  to  be  promoted  would  have  served  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  this 
district  entering  Track  III.  (3)  There  was  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
children  not  admitted  to  Track  III  because  of  their  going  into  terminal  educa- 
tion.*•  After  the  terminal  program  was  initiated  in  1955  some  children  between 
48  to  78  IQ  continued  in  the  regular  classrooms  and  subsequently  went  into  Track 
III  automatically;  these  svere  children  svho  could  not  be  enrolled  in  special 
classes  for  the  retarded  because  of  a lack  of  facilities  and  therefore  did  not  go 
as  a matter  of  course  into  the  two-year  terminal  high  school  program.  By 
1959-60  they  were  being  identified  by  tests  and  diverted  into  terminal  educa- 
tion. During  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  1957-58  to  the  end  of  1959-MI 
the  proportion  of  pupils  from  the  city  schools  entering  terminal  education  in 
high  school  and  thereby  withdrawn  from  Track  III  increased  from  1.2  per  cent 
to  8.2  per  cent.”  As  Kottmeyer  observed:  “This  should  make  leaching  of 
Track  III  students  in  the  high  schools  easier  than  it  has  been  in  the  pasi.’’,: 
This  withdrawal  in  increasing  numbers  of  mentally  retarded  children  from 
the  regular  classrooms  has  no  doubt  given  artificial  support  to  the  evidence 
that  St.  Louis  high  school  children  are  becoming  more  intelligent. 


"Southern  School  Net vt,  I960,  6,  May,  p.  6. 

•Terminal  education  for  the  retarded  children.  It  conriits  of  two  tears  of  schooling  (>c)oml 
elementary  grades  for  childten  who  earn  t tine t IQ’s  of  48-78. 

•’No  percentage  figures  were  reported  for  the  Banneker  District  alone.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  reviewer,  a conservative  estimate  of  increase  in  this  interval  would  be  frotn  to  20  per  cent. 
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Because  of  incomplete  data  the  reviewer  cannot  report  with  reasonable 
assurance  the  effect  an  intensive  educational  program  has  had  on  the  IQ  of 
underprivileged  Negro  children  exposed  to  it.  A fair  estimate  is  that  it  is  far 
less  than  that  depicted  by  dedicated  and  enthusiastic  social  workers,  teachers, 
psychologists,  and  news  reporters. 

Controlling  Education  and  Socioeconomic  Environment 

May  investigators  have  attempted  to' control  environmental  factors  by  select- 
ing white  and  colored  subjects  of  the  same  socioeconomic  status,  those  living  in 
the  same  neighborhood  and  attending  the  same  schools,  white  and  colored  chil- 
dren whose  parents  were  of  the  same  occupational  class,  and  whites  and  colored 
matched  for  school  grade  completed  and  age,  as  well  as  father’s  occupation, 
residence  and  other  variables.  It  is  obvious  that  the  following  researchers  have 
in  general  corhpared  disadvantaged  whites  with  disadvantaged  Negroes  and  that 
the  former  are  unrepresentative  of  their  racial  group  while  the  latter  are  probably 
racially  representative. 

Strong  (1913),  for  example,  compared  white  cotton  mill  children  with  the 
total  group  of  Negro  Ss  tested  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Phillips  (I9H) 
equated  colored  and  while  Philadelphia  pupils  according  to  home  rating;  Arlitt 
(1921)  compared  a group  of  white  children  of  native-born  parents  whose  fathers 
were  either  semiskilled  or  unskilled  laborers  with  the  total  Negro  group.  88  per 
cent  of  whom  were  of  low  status;  Pirttner  and  Keller  (1922)  selected  for  compara- 
tive purposes  three  Youngstown,  Ohio,  schools  from  relatively  |x>or  neighborhoods 
in  which  a large  majority  were  foreign-speaking;  Mtulock  (1921,  1930)  selected 
two  New  York  City  schools,  -10  per  cent  of  the  enrollments  being  Negro,  and  the 
children  in  attendance  described  as  of  the  same  social  status;  Hirsch  (1926) 
compared  a "representative  sampling"  of  Nashville  Negro  children  with  white 
Massachusetts  mill  town  Ss  of  below-avcrage  status;  Kempt  and  Collins  (1929) 
compared  average  IQ’s  of  Southern  Illinois  white  Ss  of  native-born  parents  of  the 
unskilled  laboring  group  with  the  total  group  of  colored  from  the  same  urban 
and  rural  localities. 

R.  M.  Clark  (1933)  tested  colored  and  white  pupils  living  in  the  inferior 
environment  of  Cleveland’s  Black  Belt;  H.  J.  Williams  (1935)  obtained  IQ’s  on 
pupils  attending  three  Milwaukee  schools,  a larger  percentage  of  the  white  than 
the  colored  being  from  families  on  county  relief;  Charles  (1936)  selected  St.  Louis 
schools  in  which  the  social  environment  of  the  two  racial  samples  svas  reported 
to  be  similar;  Lichtenstein  and  A.  W.  Brown  (1938)  examined  colored  and  white 
public  school  children  in  a Chicago  area  characterized  by  physical  deterioration, 
a decreasing  population,  and  high  rates  of  dependency,  crime  and  delinquency; 
Tanscr  (1939)  compared  rural  colored  and  white  school  children  in  a county  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  both  racial  samples  considered  to  be  of  approximately  equal 
socioeconomic  status  and  in  a community  where  racial  prejudice  was  at  a 
minimum;  Bruce  (1910)  matched  colored  and  white  pupils  in  a rural  Virginia 
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county  according  to  tlicir  Sims  socioeconomic  scores;  Rics  (1910)  compared 
white  pupils  from  the  |>oorest  junior  .high  school  district  of  Louisville  (where 
living  conditions  approximated  those  of  the  Negro)  with  the  total  Negro  group 
(enrolled  in  the  two  Louisville  junior  high  schools  for  Negroes);  Shucy  (1942) 
matched  New  Yo»k  University  white  and  colored  students  according  to  occupa- 
tion of  father,  age  and  amount  of  previous  education  of  Ss.  and  other  factors; 
F.  Brown  (1914)  tested  while  children  of  Minneapolis  living  in  a Negro 
neighborhood  and  attending  the  same  school  where  most  of  the  Negro  Ss  were 
enrolled. 

The  colored  and  white  subjects  studied  by  Rhoads,  Rapoport,  Kennedy, 
and  Stokes  (1945)  were  from  the  three  lowest  occupational  groups  in  Phila- 
delphia; Garrett  (1915)  compared  Northern  colored  enlisted  men  on  Alpha  with 
whites  of  considerably  less  educational  attainment;  Griffith  (1947)  examined 
colored  and  white  children  of  the  same  average  socioeconomic  status  who  were 
attending  one  school  in  a predominantly  Negro  district  of  Portland,  Oregon; 
Jordan  (1948)  compared  Winston-Salem  Negro  and  white  school  children  whose 
parents  were  employed  id  the  same  occupations;  Slivinske  (1919)  asked  Virginia 
county  classroom  teachers  to  rate  the  homes  of  their  pupils,  and  he  made  com- 
parisons between  colored  and  white  children  from  “inferior"  and  from  "su- 
perior” homes;  Fulk  (1949)  and  Fulk  and  Harrell  (1952)  Have  tabulated  the 
mean  AGCT  scores  of  Negro  and  white  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
Service  Command  according  to  school  grade  completed;  Davidson,  Gtbby, 
McNeil,  Segal,  and  Silverman  (1950)  matched  groups  of  while  and  colored 
psvchoneurotic  patients  at  the  Detroit  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  for  diagnosis, 
age,  and  school  grade  completed;  McPherson  (1951)  selected  tsvo  public  schools 
in  East  Waco,  Texas,  from  the  same  neighborhood;  McGurk  (1951)  matched 
colored  and  white  seniors  in  fourteen  high  schools  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
for  school,  curriculum,  age,  and  eleven  items  of  the  Sims  scale;  Bird,  Monachesi, 
and  Burdick  (1952)  compared  colored  and  white  middle  and  lower-middle  class 
children  from  two  Minneapolis  public  schools,  the  racial  samples  reported  as  not 
differing  significantly  in  social  status. 

Hess  (1955)  compared  the  test  scores  of  groups  of  low-status  white  and 
Negro  public  school  children  in  Chicago;  McCary  and  Tractir  (1957)  tested 
white  and  colored  pupils  of  middle  middle-class  families  attending  the  same 
Pittsburgh  high  school;  G.  F..  Clark  (1957)  examined  colored  and  white  children 
of  the  same  socioeconomic  class  areas  in  St.  Louis  but  attending  separate  schools; 
Sperrazzo  and  Wilkins  (1958,  1959)  classified  their  colored  and  white  subjects 
who  were  enrolled  in  both  mixed  and  separate  public  schools  in  St.  Louis  into 
three  groups  according  to  their  fathers'  occupational  level;  McCord  and  Demerath 
(1958)  compared  liie  test  scores  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville,  Massachusetts, 
colored  and  white  children  from  lower  and  lower-middle  socioeconomic  levels, 
half  of  whom  were  believed  to  be  prcdclinqucut;  Higgins  and  Sivers  (1958) 
examined  colored  and  white  children  attending  public  schools  serving  the 
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lowest  socioeconomic  areas  of  a ’’northeastern  city";  Fowler  (1959)  compared 
colored  and  white  Detroit  and  Hamiramck,  Michigan,  school  children  of  lower- 
lower  socioeconomic  level  who  had  been  thus  classified  on  the  basis  of  parental 
occupation,  house  type,  and  neighborhood  type;  McQueen  and  Chum  (i960) 
compared  colored  and  white  children  living  in  a "Western  community"  who  had 
been  matched  for  school  grade,  age,  years  in  the  school  system,  residential  area, 
type  of  house,  and  father's  occupation;  Roen  (I960)  matched  colored  and  white 
soldiers  stationed  in  an  Army  post  in  the  Southwest  (after  eliminating  those 
of  extremely  low  mental  test  scores)  according  to  age,  education,  parental 
occupation  and  income,  geographic  area  of  childhood.  Army  rank  and  number 
of  years  in  service,  urban  or  rufal  background,  and  other  variables. 

Geisel  (1 962)  separated  his  colored  and  white  subjects  enrolled  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  in  a "Southern  City"  into  two  sociostatus  groups  according 
to  the  schooling  of  their  parents,  the  school  authorities  having  previously  selected 
for  each  racial  group  one  junior  high  school  whose  pupils  were  on  the  whole 
from  lower  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  one  whose  pupils  were  from  upper 
socioeconomic  backgrounds;  Semler  and  Iscoe  (1963)  tested  colored  and  white 
children  from  two  public  schools  in  Austin,  Texas,  selected  to  minimire  socio- 
economic differences  between  the  racial  samples;  Tiber  (1965),  using  the 
McGuire-White  Index,  identified  the  social  status  of  his  subjects  enrolled  in  a 
"Southeastern  public  school  system",  and  tabulated  the  mean  IQ’s  of  middle-class 
whites,  lower-class  whites,  and  lower-class  Negroes;  Wylie  (1963)  rated  the 
occupations  of  the  fathers  of  all  children  enrolled  in  the  only  junior  high  school 
in  a "small,  highly  industrialized,  Pennsylvania  city"  according  to  Hollingshead 
and  Rcdlich’s  socioeconomic  scale  positions,  permitting  one  to  compare  the 
IQ’s  of  Negro  and  white  pupils  at  either  the  higher  or  lower  occupational  level; 
Hickerson  (1963,  1965)  compared  San  Francisco-Bay  Area  Negro  and  non-Negro 
high  school  students  whose  fathers  were  employed  in  similar  occupations,  i.e.,  all 
were  skilled  or  semiskilled  laborers  or  were  fust  grade  noncommissioned  officers 
in  the  Armed  Forces;  and  Deutsch  and  B.  Brown  (1961)  compared  colored  and 
white  children  from  an  unidentified  urban  school  system  after  selecting  a sample 
stratified  by  race,  grade  level,  and  occupational  class,  the  latter  being  based  upon 
a scale  derived  from  the  education  of  the  main  family  breadwinner  and  his 
occupation. 

A Vi  th  two  exceptions,  the  colored  averaged  below  the  white  groups  in  mental 
test  performance  in  all  of  the  42  investigations.0  Average  IQ’s  were  reported  in 


' “McCord  and  Demerath  reported  no  essential  difference  in  mental  ability  between  their 
groups  but  so  tabulated  their  results  that  a reader  could  not  teriiy  their  statistics.  For 
detailed  comments-  upon  this  research,  see  pp.  129-1  JO. 

Higgins  and  Sivcrs  secured  inconclusive  results,  the  colored  being  the  equal  of  the 
white  Ss  on  one  test  but  significantly  below  the  whites  on  the  other.  The  mean  difference  on 
the  two  tests  combined  seas  5.3  IQ  points  in  favor  oi  the  white  Ss.  For  other  comments  on  this 
research,  see  pp.  40-4 1 and  117-118. 
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33  of  the  studies  including  a total  of  about  7900  colored  and  9300  white  Ss,  and 
from  these  a mean  tlilfcrcnce  of  II  points  favoring  the  whites  was  obtained.19 

Twenty-five  of  the  -II  studies  were  located  in  the  North,  and  in  at  least 
fourteen  of  the  researches  the  colored  and  white  children  were  not  only  attending 
the  same  schools  but  were  living  in  the  same  district  or  neighborhood.54  The 
combined  mean  difference  in  IQ  between  the  2700  colored  subjects  tested  in 
the  North'*  and  the  whites  of  comparable  socioeconomic  status  or  occupation 
was  7.6.  Nearly  all  of  these  Ss  in  the  eighteen  studies  were  of  school  age,  the 
whites  and  Negroes  attending  the  same  school  and  living  in  the  same  areas,  many 
with  large  Negro  populations. 

Where  Negro  pupils  have  been  compared  with  whites  of  the  same  occupa- 
tional or  socioeconomic  class  and  where  children  from  two  or  more  classes  have 
served  as  subjects,  a greater  difference  has  been  found  between  the  racial  samples 
at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  level.  McGurk  and  Sperrazzo  and  Wilkins,  for 
example,  have  reported  large  differences  between  the  means  of  their  Negro  and 
white  Ss  identified  as  belonging  to  the  high  socioeconomic  group  and  smaller 
differences  between  the  means  of  their  samples  belonging  to  the  low  socio- 
economic group.  Comparable  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  studies  where 
mean  IQ  differences  were  re|>orted.i:  The  higher  status  white  groups  averaged  the 
following  number  of  IQ  points  above  Negro  groups  of  comparable  status:  Jordan 
(1948)  21.9:  Slivinske  (1949)  19.8,  C.  E.  Clark  (1957)  19.7,  Geisel  (1962)  21.2, 
Wylie  (1963)  22.6,  and  Dcutsch  arid  Brown  (1964)  12.4;  whereas  the  lowest 
(or  lower ) status  white  groups  scored  on  the  average  the  following  number  of 
IQ  points  above  comparable  Negro  groups  of  low  status:  Jordan  12.3,  Slivinske 
12.6,  Clark  8.1,  Geisel  11.4,  Wylie  8.1,  and  Deutsch  and  Brown,  6.0.”  The  com- 
bined mean  difference  in  IQ  between  the  617  colored  Ss  of  higher  status  and 
their  1504  white  counterparts  is  20.3,  in  contrast  with  a combined  mean  difference 
of  12.2  between  the  3374  colored  and  2293  white  children  of  low  status.  The 
latter  difference  is  very  close  to  that  calculated  by  this  writer  between  the 
combined  groups  of  colored  v.  white  (based  upon  32  studies)  where  the  various 
investigators  attempted  to  control  several  aspects  of  the  socioeconomic  environ* 

*ln  contrast  with  a mean  difference  of  15*16  IQ  points  when  random  or  stratified  samples 
have  been  used. 

"Sec:  Pintncr  and  Keller;  Hurlock;  R.  M.  Clark;  Williams;  Lichtenstein  and  A.  W.  Brown; 
Tanser:  F.  Brown;  Griffith;  Bird,  Monachesl,  and  Burdick;  Higgins  and  Sivers;  Fowler;  McQueen 
and  Churn;  Wylie:  and  Dcutsch  and  B.  Brown  (whose  research  is  presumed  to  have  been 
conducted  in  a Northern  city.) 

’’See:  Pintncr  and  Keller:  Kempf  and  Collins:  Hurlock:  R.  M.  Clark;  Williams;  Lichtenstein 
and  Brown:  Tanser;  F.  Brown:  Rhoads.  Rapoport.  Kennedv.  and  Stokes:  Griffith;  Bird,  Monachesi 
and  Burdick;  McCarv  and  Tractir:  Higgins  and  Sivers;  Fowler;  McQueen  and  Chum;  Wylie; 
Hickerson:  and  Deutsch  and  Brown. 

MOr  IQ*s  tabulated,  from  which  the  present  writer  calculated  mean  differences. 

"Researches  of  McGurk,  Wylie,  and  Deutsch  and  Brown  (probably)  were  conducted  in  the 
North:  those  of  Clark  and  Sperrai/o  and  Wilkins  in  a Border  state:  and  those  of  Jordan, 
Slivinske,  and  Geisel  in  the  South. 
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menu  of  their  subjects.*4  This  agreement  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  32  researches  die  colored  anil  white  groups  compared  were 
of  relatively  low  socioeconomic  status. 

The  consistent  and  surprisingly  large  difference  of  20.3  IQ  points  separating 
the  high-status  whites  and  the  high-status  colored  is  accentuated  by  the  finding 
that  the  mean  of  the  latter  group  is  2.6  points  below  that  of  the  low-status 
whites."1  It  is  probitble  that  the  home,  neighborhood,  and  school  environments  of 
the  white  and  colored  lower-class  children  tested  are  more  nearly  alike  in  their 
stimulating  qualities™  than  are  the  home,  neighborhood,  and  school  environments 
of  the  while  and  colored  Upper  and  middle-class  children;  but  it  seems  improb- 
able that  upper  and  middle-class  colored  children  would  have  no  more  cultural  op- 
portunities provided  them  than  white  children  of  the  lower  and  lowest  class. 
The  reviewer  offers  two  possible  (and  to  her,  reasonable)  explanations  of  the 
above  findings:  (1)  The  likelihood  that  status-bearing  positions  open  to  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  have  not  required  as  high  a level  of  intelligence  as  the  much 
larger  number  of  status-bearing  positions  open  to  whites.41  If  this  is  true,  they 
have  not  served  equally  as  selective  agents  in  recruiting  the  most  able  colored 
from  the  laboring  class  as  is  true  wills  whites.  The  continual  drawing  of  the  more 
intelligent  from  the  lower  classes  would  irk  time  produce  a difletence  in  the  mental 
test  scores  of  the  divergent  classes;  if  this  drain  is  not  equally  present  in  the 
colored  and  white  races  one  would  expect  greater  differences  in  the  testing  of 
high-status  groups  and  lesser  differences  when  low-status  groups  are  compared. 
(2)  The  probability  that  the  disadvantaged  living  in  integrated  neighborhoods 
may  not  be  equally  representative  of  their  respective  racial  groups.  Living  in  these 
mixed  neighborhoods  being  more  prestigious  for  colored  than  for  whites,  a form 
of  selective  migration  may  be  presumed  to  operate,  "positively”  for  the  Negroes 
and  “negatively"  for  the  whites.  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  it  would  account 
for  the  leveling  tendencies  observed  lurtlie  test  performances  of  the  two  lower-class 
groups  whenever  the  samples  tested  are  drawn  from  mixed  neighborhoods. 

Concluding  Statement 

The  remarkable  consistency  in  test  results,  svhether  they  pertain  to  school  or 
preschool  children,  to  children  between  Ages  <3  to  9 or  10  to  12,  to  children  in 
Grades  I to  3 or  4 to  7,  to  high  school  or  college  students,  to  enlisted  men  or 
officers  in  training  in  the  Armed  Forces— in  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  or  the 


S,A  difference  of  12.2  as  compared  with  one  of  1 1.0. 

4vThc  combined  means  of  the  upper-status  white  and  colored  groups  were,  respectively, 
111.8$  and  01.65;  Ihe  respective  mean  IQ's  of  the  tower  status  white  and  colored  were  01.22 
and  82.04.  . 

*!  <•.,  culture-enriching  experiences  provided. 

4TDrcger  and  Miller  (I960),  holding  the  view  that  whites  and  Negroes  comprise  separate 
castes,  indicate  that  they  do  not  see  how  the  nature-nurture  issue  can  be  tcsolted  by  any  number 
of  ingenious  melhods  of  equating  for  social  and  economic  variables. 


4S-9SS  O - TO  - 21 
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Post-Korean  period— lo  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  homeless  men  or 
transients,  to  gifted  or  mentally  deficient,  to  delinquent  or  criminal;  the 
fact  that  differences  between  Colored  and  white  are  present  not  only  in  the 
rural  and  urban  Smith,  but  in  the  border  and  Northern  states;  the  fact  that 
the  colored  preschool,  school,  and  high  school  pupils  living  in  Northern 
cities  tested  as  far  below  the  Southern  urban  white  children  as  they  did  below  the 
whites  in  the  Northern  cities;  the  fact  that  relatively  small  average  differences 
were  found  between  the  IQ's  of  Nofthern-bbrn  and  Southern-born  Negro  children 
in  Northern  cities;  the  fact  that  Negro  school  children  and  high  school  pupils 
have  achieved  average  IQ’s  slightly  lower  in  the  past  twenty  years  than 
between  1921  and  1911;  the  tendency  toward  greater  variability  among  whites; 
the  tendency  for  racial  hybrids  to  score  higher  than  those  groups  described  as, 
or  inferred  to  be,  unmixed  Negro;  the  evidence  that  the  mean  overlap  is  between 
7 and  IS  per  cent;  the  evidence  that  the  tested  differences  appear  to  be  greater  for 
logical  analysis,  abstract  reasoning,  and  perceptual-motor  tasks  than  for  practical 
and  concrete  problems;  the  evidence  that  the  tested  differences  may  be  a little 
lesson  verbal' than  oti  nonverbal  tasks;  the  indication  that  the  colored  elementary 
or  high  school  pupil  has  not  been  adversely  affected  in  his  tested  performance 
by  the  presence  of  a white  examiner;  an  indication  that  Negroes  may  have  a 
greater  sense  of  personal  worth  than  whites,  at  least  at  the  elementary,  high 
school,  anti  college  levels;  the  unproved  and  probably  erroneous  assumption 
that  Negroes  have  been  less  well  motivated  on  tests  than  whites;  the  fact  that 
differences  were  reported  in  practically  all  of  the  studies  in  which  the  cultural 
environment  of  the  whites  appeared  to  be  similar  in  richness  and  complexity 
to  that  of  the  Negroes;  the  fact  that  in  many  comparisons,  including  those 
in  which  the  colored  have  appeared  to  best  advantage,  Negro  subjects  have 
been  either  more  representative  of  their  racial  group  or  more  highly  selected 
than  the  comparable  whites;  all  taken  together,  inevitably  point  to  the  presence 
of  native  differences  between  Negroes  and  whites  as  determined  by  intelligence 
tests. 
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„ * , EXHIBIT  B 

Table  1 

Kean  Scores  of  12th  Grade  Classes  on  19  Selected  Project  T AL?h7  Tests 
(Schools  Grouped  by  Education  Regions  and  Per  Cent  of  Negroes  in  Br>rolLter.t) 


Region  2 (Kid-east)  , Region  3 (Great  Lakes) 

Per  Cent  Negro  Enrollment  per  Cent  Negro  Enrollment 


Tests 

0 

1-9 

Kiftfc K&HKSH 

0 

, l~9 

10-19  20-29  30-99 

ICO 

1. 

86.3 

88.1 

81.7 

72.0 

75*9 

73.4 

84.1 

85.4 

86.4 

81.8 

78.0 

74 .0 

2. 

33.9 

34.2 

31.2 

25.0 

24.5 

22.1 

31.6 

32.4 

32.0 

29*7 

29.0 

26.0 

3* 

.11.5 

11.6 

10.6 

9-4 

10.0 

6.0 

11.3 

11.3 

11.0 

9*7 

10.0 

6.0 

i*. 

9.4 

9.6 

9.1 

8.1 

•7.6 

6.0 

9.1 

9.2 

9.4 

8.7 

8.1 

7.0 

5* 

9.6 

9.7 

6.3 

6.4 

6.1 

5.0 

9*1 

9.2 

9.4 

8.0 

6.1 ' 

6.0 

6. 

11.3 

11.6 

9.9 

8.3 

7.2 

7.0 

10.5 

10.8 

11.0 

9.0 

8.1 

8.0 

7. 

34.0 

34.3 

30.3 

18.1 

19.5 

19.9 

31.9 

32.7 

32.5 

27.4. 

23.1 

9.0 

8. 

14.1 

14.4 

13.6 

10.7 

11.9 

9.7 

12.6 

13*4 

13.0 

12.7 

13.0 

12.0 

9. 

17.7 

17.8 

16.5 

13.6 

14.0 

( 

12.0 

15.8 

1 6.6 

16.0 

15*1 

15-0 

15.0 

10. 

. 10.7 

11.2 

10.2 

8.2 

6.5 

6.6 

9*9 

10.1 

10.0 

9.0 

9.0 

"’•y 

n.  * 

7.0 

7.2 

6.3 

4.8 

5.5 

' 5.0 

6.6 

6.7 

7.0 

6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

12. 

ll".  3 

n.6 

10.5 

9.5 

7.4 

6.0 

10.2 

10.4 

10.7 

9-7 

8.2 

e.o 

13. 

14.0 

14.1 

12.0 

10.4 

9.1 

8.9 

13*7 

13.9 

13.7 

13.3 

10.2 

10.0 

14. 

14.1 

15.1 

12.7 

12.4 

11.2 

9.6 

13*1 

13.5 

14.0 

1?.0 

10.9 

12.0 

15. 

15.8 

16.4 

14.2 

14.1 

11.8 

10.9 

l'».  6 

14.6 

15.0 

13.3 

11.0 

11.0 

16. 

7.8 

6.4 

6.9 

5-3 

5.2 

4.9 

7-4 

7.3 

7*7 

6.0 

5*1 

6.0 

17. 

5-7 

6.1 

5-3 

4.6 

4.4 

5.8 

5.8 

6.4 

5.6 

5*0 

5.C 

18. 

7.3 

7.6 

6.7 

6.5 

5.6 

4.6  ‘ 

6.8 

6.9 

7*7 

7.0 

5*0 

5*0 

19. 

14.0 

14.3 

12.4 

10.4 

11.3 

10.8 

14.6 

14.1 

14.0 

13.3 

11*9 

10.0 

Soae  values  are  based  on  only  one  or  tvo  cases.  See  Appendix  for  uaveighted  N's, 
subjects  of  tests | and  states  in  Regions* 
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EXHIBIT  C 


Xcon  Sco rec  of  12th  Grade  Classes  on  19  Selected  Project  TALEST  Tests 
(Schools  Grouped  by  Education  Regions  and  Per  Cent  of  Negroes  in  Enrolliacnt) 

Region  5 (Southeast)  Region  8 (Southvest) 

Per  Cent  Negro  Enrollment  Per  Cent  Negro  Enrollment 


Tests 

0 

, 1*? 

10*19 

0 

V9 

KESn 

32a 

1.  * 

83.2 

A5.1 

82.3. 

* 68.6 

66.6 

82.3 

85.4 

74.8 

* 83.0 

59.2 

2. 

29.5 

32.3 

29.3 

18.5 

17.4 

30.3 

33.2 

25.7 

28.0 

16.2 

3. 

10.0 

10.5 

9.5 

6.5 

. 6.8 

* 10.9 

12.7 

0.9 

5.4 

i4.  * 

8.1 

8.4 

8.0 

5.5 

5.1 

8.2 

9-0 

6.2 

6.0 

4.0 

5. 

8.1 

8.4 

8.0 

5.0 

4.8 

8.3 

9.0 

7.9 

7.0 

4.8 

6. 

9.8 

10.6 

9.7 

6.0 

8.0 

10.2 

11.3 

9.5 

8.0 

5.5 

7. 

28.5 

31.6 

26.0 

2.0 

4.9 

28.9 

30.7 

23.2 

23.0 

3*7 

8. 

11.9 

13.8 

1V.0 

7.5 

6.9 

12.6 

13.8 

13.6 

10.0 

6.5 

9. 

14.6 

16.1 

14*3 

9.5 

8.*. 

. 14.7 

16.0 

15.3 

13.0 

7.5 

10. 

8.6 

10.2 

8.3 

5.0 

5.0 

6.8 

10.1 

11.3 

8.0 

3-5 

11. 

6.4 

6.9 

6.3 

4.5 

4.4 

6.1 

6.9 

8.0 

6.0 

3.8 

12. 

8.6 

9.8 

8.3 

**•5 

4.6' 

9-1 

9.9 

8.2 

e.o 

4.4 

13. 

12.6 

13.0 

12.0 

. 7-5 

V.  7. 

13.5 

13.5 

13.7 

12.0 

6.7 

i*.. 

12.3 

13.8 

11.0 

6. 5 

7.4 

13.3 

13.7 

12.3 

13.0 

8.8 

15. 

13.0 

13.7 

12.3 

9.° 

8.2 

13.2 

14.1* 

14.1 

11.0 

7.6 

16. 

6.3 

7.1 

5.3 

4.0 

4*3, 

7.1 

7.3 

8.3 

5.0 

4.1 

17. 

5.6 

5.3 

4.7 

5.0 

4.1  ‘ 

5.6 

6.2 

5.6 

5.0 

4.1' 

18. 

5.6 

6.3 

5.0 

5.5 

3.2 

6.0 

6.9 

4.9 

5.0 

3-5 

19 

12.7 

12.9 

12.3 

9.0 

9.5 

13.1 

12.9 

13.7 

15.0 

9*7 

Some  values  are  bdted  on  only  one  nr  tuo  cases..  'See.  Appendix  for  unvelghted  N's, 
subjects  of  tests,  end  states  In  Regions*  / 
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CALIFORNIA  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST ‘GRADE  PLACEMENT  AT  EACH  GRADE  LEVEL 
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Arithmetic 
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Arithmetic 
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Placement 
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English 
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Placement 
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Battery 
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Placement 
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SD 
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SD 
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SD 
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SD 

Mr.m  SD 
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. -*  - — ^ — 

■““*  * ‘ " ■ * 

* • * - **■ 

- — — - 

— — — - 

Male  

1*0 

t.36 

•3* 

• 1 4 

.42 

.79  .23 

.26 

.49 

.08  .32 

.>8 

•35 

1.25 

.62 

.00  .1  I 

.68 

•72 

.50  ,t6 

Female  . . . . 

I JO 

1.36 

•33 

• »3 

•47 

.78  .25 

•33 

.56 

.05  .25 

.19 

•35 

1. >7 

.67 

.02  .l6 

•59 

•34 

.50  .16 

'1  ota! 
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. 3co 

1.36 

•32 

•*4 

•44 
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29 
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1.21 

.65 

•OI  .13 

•64 

.58 
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2.  09 

.89 

>•79 

.70 

>97  -72 
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2.2 1 

.60 

>•77 
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2.05 
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. MO 
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2.06 
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Tool 
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300 
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Male  
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151 

3*53 

»iS 

3 -'5 

1.04 

3.4  > >.07 

3- 3» 

1 .08 

3.81  .88 

3-59 

.89 

3-3  4 

1.09 

3- >2  > -37 

3-39 

1.1 2 

346  .94 

>59 

3*9  7 

»-»7 

3.C7 

l.cS 

3-83  > *‘5 

3>S 

1.09 

3.97  -90 

3-79 

.92 

37* 

1. 10 

3-9 » » -3  * 

3.83 

1.07 

3.79  .96 

IV  il  . . . 
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3.-0 

3-75 

1.23 

3.46 

1.08 

3.62  1.118 

3-45 

t. 09 

3.89  .S9 

3.69 

.91 

352 

t.ti 

3.66  1.38 

3.61 

1.1 2 

3.62  .96 

Male  

>37 

437 

>•51 

4.05 

>43 

4.22  1.43 

4.2  2 

1.40 

4.72  1.04 

I- 1.9. 

I.14 

437 

1.38 

! • * 0 >-75 

4.26 

1.44 

4.35  1.28 

lVinalc 

* -*3 

1.38 

5-55 

i.;6 

4.61  1.53 

4-49 

1.29 

4.85  i. 01 

4.66 

1.12 

4.S5 

*5> 

1.7*  >•;« 
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4-71  >27 

'Fof.il 
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. 300 
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4.53 
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4.63 

>-47 
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1.50 
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aM 

1.50 

4.60 

>.;9 

4.73  2.17 

4.65 

>•4* 

5.32  1.17 

5.01 

t.22 
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1.41 
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Kennedy,  Wallace  A.,  Van  de  Rlet,  Vernon,  White,  James  C.,  Jr. 
"A  Normative  Sample  of  Intelligence  and  Achievement  of  Negro 
Elementary  School  Children  In  the  Southeastern  United  States," 
Monograph,  Society  for  Research  In  Child  Development,  Serial 
No.  90,  1963/Vol.  28,  No.  6. 
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EXHtBIT  F 


tiiftk  Grcfttpr 


41  — 

40— 

1 1 1 I 

Verbal  Nw*»b<f  Sf*ct 


Tig.  1.  Pattern  of  Normalized  Mental-Ability  Scores  for  Each  Ethnic  Group 

fj\ 

Mt'llk  Uni 

^ M M M l/nui  tli« 

M — 


41— 

<*— 

41  — 

40 

"Z  i » t I-- 

Verbal  Romiif  Number  Iftct 

Fig.  2.  Patterns  of  Normalized  Mental-Ability  Scores  for  Middle - and 
Lower-Class  Chinese  Children. 
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45  — 
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43  — 
4*— 

41  — 


Jtm: 

UUOt<2m 

— _ —Lom-Om 


40— 

**ZU I 1 L. 

VrrtrtJ  Rcuoniof  Nm  bef  Sftet 

Fig.  3.  Paf/mi*  of  Normalized  Mental-Ability  Scores  for  Middle * and  Lower • 

Class  Jewish  Children. 
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55  — 
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Puerto  PUsrn: 

M»<Jdw  a«< 
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VfiUl  P flooding  Nimbct  Spoct 


Fig.  4.  Patterns  of  Normalised  Mental-Ability  Scores  for  Middle - and  Lower- 

Class  Negro  Children 
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Verbal  RctKmi^  Nwaba  tfta 


Fig.  5.  Patterns  of  Normalized  Mental-Ability  Scores  for  Middle • and 
Lower-Class  Puerto  Rican  Children. 


Fig.  6.  Mean  Mental  Ability  Scores  for  Chinese  Children  in  Boston  (N  = 20) 

and  New  York  (N  = 80). 
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40 
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Witul  X»»Ur 

Fig.  7.  Atom  Mental  Ability  Scores  for  Negro  Children  in  Boston  (N  = 20) 

and  New  York  (N  — 80) L 


Fig.  8.  PflHerm  of  Mental  Ability  for  Chinese  and  Negro  Children: 

NY  vs.  Boston. 
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Fig.  9.  Patterns  of  Mental  Ability  for  Chinese  Children ; Middle - and 
Lower-Class , NY  vs,  Boston. 
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Fig.  10.  Patterns  of  Mental  Ability  for  Negro  Children;  Middle - and 
Lower-Class,  NY  vs.  Boston. 
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EXHIBIT  G 


Future  Research 

To  pinsue  the  educational  relevance  of  these  findings,  we  are  now  studying 
the  following  questions: 

(j)  What  actual  school  behaviors  are  predicted  by  the  patterns  of  mental 
ability? 

(2)  Are  the  differential  patterns  related  to  ethnic-group  differences  stable 
over  time  or  do  intervening  experiences  modify  them? 

(3)  What  are  the  specific  origins  or  antecedents  of  differential  patterns  of 
mental  ability? 

(4)  How  can  our  knowledge  about  patterns  of  mental  ability  be  fitted  to 
the  content  and  timing  of  instruction? 

Mental-Ability  Patterns  as  Predictors  of  School  Achievement.  We  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  examining  a variety  of  criteria  related  to  school 
achievement  in  research  on  the  "disadvantaged.”  We  are  assessing  the  pre- 
dictive value  of  our  mental-ability  data  for  forecasting  various  patterns  of 
school  achievement,  asking  these  questions:  Is  there  an  optimal  pattern  of 
mental  abilities  that  results  in  superior  school  performance;  or  are  different 
optimal  patterns  associated  v/ith  superior  school  performance  in  different 
subject-matter  areas?  If  optimal  patterns  are  identified,  can  the  child’s  abil- 
ities be  reinforced  differentially  so  that  these  optimal  patterns  are  produced; 
or  should  the  educational  program  adjust  itself  to  the  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  child? 

Convincing  laboratory  demonstrations  (e.g.,  Duncanson,  1966)  exist  of 
the  interrelations  between  measures  of  abilities  and  performance  on  several 
learning  tasks.  Using  our  mental-ability  measures  as  predictors,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  extend  these  analyses  to  classroom  learning  performance. 

In  the  research  effort  on  matching  instructional  strategies  and  patterns 
of  abilities,  which  we  describe  below,  we  go  more  deeply  into  the  relations 
between  types  of  intelligence  and  school  performance.  The  achievement  test 
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measures  used  in  our  predictive  validity  study  arc  static  criteria  of  school  per- 
fonnanee;  what  really  interests  us  is  the  predictive  value  of  the  mental-ability 
measures  in  forecasting  learning  in  resjronsc  to  variations  in  instiucliona! 
straO’gies.  The  relationships  between  mental-ability  patterns  and  achieve- 
mi  test  measures  do,  however,  provide  some  assessment  of  the  predictive 
validity  of  the  mental-ability  patterns. 

Stability  over  Time  of  Mental-Ability  Patterns.  Will  the  major  finding  of 
this  study,  Lhat  differential' patterns  of  ability  are  related  to  ethnic-group 
differences,  remain  stable  across  age  groups?  That  is,  does  ethnic-group  mem- 
bership continue  to  determine  the  pattern  of  abilities  for  children  with  in- 
creasing maturity?  Do  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  die  subjects 
represent  different  rates  of  learning  dial  eventually  level  off  to  a more  or  less 
common  mean  for  all  groups,  or  do  diey  indeed  represent  stable  cognitive 
organizations?  What  is  the  role  of  school  experience  in  modifying  disdnedve 
edmic-groUp  patterns?  That  is,  do  the  different  patterns  of  mental  ability 
persist  in  spite  of  the  possible  homogenizing  effects  of  schooling  through  the 
heavy  emphasis  on  verbal  forms  of  instruction  and  the  de-emphasis  on  the 
use  of  other  intellectual  skills? 

To  answer  these  questions,  we  have  recently  completed  the  construction 
of  an  upward  extension  of  the  tests  of  mental  ability,  providing  appropriate 
measuring  instruments  for  fifth-  through  eighth-grade  children.  Since  our 
original  New  York  City  sample  will  be  entering  sixth-grade  and  we  have  lo- 
cated about  85  per  cent  of  them,  we  will  attempt  to  assess  the  size  and  magni- 
tude of  dianges  in  mental-ability  patterns  over  a five-year  period. 

There  are  few  empirical  precedents  here.  Studies  of  the  differendation 
of  mental  ability  have  not  traced  the  course  of  social-class  and  ethnic  influ- 
en  through  the  use  of  samples  followed  longitudinally.  Evidence  on 
ethnic-group  variadons  on  samples  of  older  subjects  is  conflicdng:  Stewart, 
Dole,  and  Harris  (1967)  do  not  find  variations  in  the  factorial  structures  of 
different  ethnic  groups,  but  Guthrie  (1963)  does:  Cross-sectional  findings 
(e.g.,  Meyers,  Dingman,  & Orpet,  1964)  show  stability  in  factorial  structure 
across  three  age  groups  (two-,  four-,  and  six-year-olds).  But  no  direct  evi- 
dence tells  us  whether  diere  are  ethnically  disdnedve  patterns  of  mental 
ability  which  persist,  dissolve,  or  change  with  age. 

Developmental  Origins:  Antecedents  of  Diverse  Mental  Abilities.  What  early 
experiences  produce  the  pardcular  patterns  of  mental  ability  in  different 
ethnic  groups?*  Many  different  environmental  influences  may  be  operaring: 

'We  assume  that  our  ability  tests  reflect  student  development  produced  by  the  InteracUoo 
of  environmental  and  genetic  conditions.  We  are  exploring  the  modifiability  of  these  abiUUes 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  can  be  used  In  maximizing  instruction. 
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the  reinforcements  the  parents  offer  for  different  types  of  intellectual  per- 
formance, opportunities  inside  and  outside  the  home  for  learning  different 
skills,  the  value  placed  on  different  forms  of  intellectual  performance,  the 
parents'  intellectual  aspirations  for  the  child,  work  habits  developed  in  the 
home,  and  so  forth.  Some  suggestions  exist  in  the  literature  (e.g.,  Bing,  >963) 
that  less  direct  child-rearing  influences — for  example,  the  fostering  of  de- 
pendence or  independence  or  the  presence  of  a tense  parent-child  relation- 
ship— affect  the  development  of  mental  abilities  differentially. 

We  are  now  setting  out  to  investigate  the  variations  among  ethnic  groups 
in  the  history  of  differential  experience  in  learning  different  mental  skills. 
We  assume  that  different  emphases  exist  among  ethnic  groups  in  the  specific 
intellectual  functions  that  are  stimulated  and  encouraged  and  that  these  dif- 
ferent emphases  arc  reflected  in  their  different  organizations  of  mental  abil- 
ities. This  research  demands  a longitudinal  analysis  which  begins  very  early 
in  the  child's  life  as  well  as  naturalistic  observation  in  and  out  of  the  home. 
Since  the  little  empirical  research  on  the  history  of  differential  mental  abil- 
ities is  essentially  retrospective  in  design,  extensive  methodological  develop- 
ment is  demanded  by  tills  research. 

School-Based  Research : Matching  Instructional  Strategies  to  Patterns  of 
Mental-Ability.  How  can  knowledge  of  a child’s  pattern  of  mental  abilities 
be  fitted  to  the  content  and  liming  of  his  instruction?  How  can  instruction 
be  adjusted  to  the  child’s  particular  strengths  and  weaknesses,  or  the  child’s 
abilities  modified  to  meet  the  demands  of  instruction?  In  the  context  of  in- 
dividualizing instruction,  we  are  attempting  to  fU  instruction  to  particular 
forms  of  ability  and  vice  versa.  In  the  context  of  research  design,  we  are 
searching  for  the  interactions  between  instructional  treatments  and  the  abil- 
ities of  the  learner  in  order  to  determine  how  selected  mental-ability  vari- 
ables are  differentially  related  to  learner  performance  under  different  treat- 
ments or  conditions  of  instruction. 

Answering  these  questions  requires  continuous,  successive  approximations 
to  an  analysis  of  the  child's  special  combination  of  intellectual  resources  and 
the  demands  for  intellectual  resources  placed  upon  him  by  the  curriculum. 
We  have  begun  two  preliminary  studies,  one  in  the  teaching  of  beginning 
reading,  another  in  learning  the  concept  of  mathematical  functions  at  the 
sixth-grade  level.  One  approach  we  have  used  begins  with  an  assessment  of 
the  child’s  particular  pattern  of  mental  ability  and  seeks  to  build  an  instruc- 
tional strategy  to  capitalize  on  the  child’s  intellectual  strengths  and  minimize 
his  weaknesses.  For  example,  in  teaching  mathematical  functions  to  chil- 
dren strong  in  Space  Conceptualization  but  weak  in  Numerical  facility,  we 
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use  graphical  presentation;  fii  teaching  the  same  concept  to  a child  strong  in 
Number  facility  but  weak  in  Space  Conceptualization,  we  rely  on  the  manip- 
ulation of  nuinbeis  in  a tabular  form.  Using  this  approach,  a correct  match- 
ing of  child  and  curriculum  (e.g.,  a spatial  child  given  a spatially-oriented 
c .culum)  results  in  some  learning  for  most  children;  however,  there  it 
wide  variation  in  amounts  of  gain  within  the  correctly-matched  group.  In- 
correct matching  (e.g.,  a numerical  child  given  a spatially-oriented  curricu- 
lum) results  uniformly  in  insignificant  gain.  That  is,  at  this  point  we  seem 
to  be  able  to  create  destructive  mismatches  more  successfully  than  construc- 
tive matches.  Practically,  this  is  not  much  of  a gain.  Conceptually,  however, 
we  are  discovering  the  forms  that  the  matching  and  mismatching  of  intelli- 
gence and  curriculum  can  lake.  We  consider  this  research  a useful  first  ap- 
proximation to  the  iterative  process  of  matching  curriculum  and  individual 
differences.  We  now  have  identified  one  set  of  necessary  conditions  for  fitting 
instruction  and  individual  differences:  to  learn  a space-oriented  curriculum, 
the  child  must  possess  (or  be  taught  first)  a specifiable  minimum  skill  in 
space  conceptualization.  How  far  and  how  rapidly  he  progresses  in  respond- 
ing further  to  the  space-oriented  curriculum  is  not  explained  by  his  initial 
status.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  extend  our  assessment  to  other  relevant 
attributes  of  the  child  and  thereby  extend  the  iterative  process  of  matching 
curriculum  and  individual  differences  in  intelligence. 

Another  approach  to  intelligence-curriculum  matching  starts  with  a task 
analysis  of  the  intellectual  demands  imposed  by  a curriculum  and  proceeds 
to  an  analysis  of  the  intellectual  skills  available  to  the  child,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  modifying  or  developing  these  skills  to  the  requisite  levels  necessary 
to  the  task.  Our  only  attack  on  this  approach  to  date  is  some  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  modifiability  of  mental-ability  variables.  Some  earlier  work  by 
1 ma  Thurstone  (1946)  and  more  recent  work  at  Educational  Testing 
Service  (Bussis,  1965)  for  first-graders  in  New  York  City  and  by  Julian 
Stanley  at  Wisconsin  hold  promise  that  mental  abilities  can  be  modified  to 
match  the  demands  of  the  curriculum. 

It  is  clear  that  knowledge  of  four  mental  abilities  is  insufficient  to  the  task 
of  matching  individual  differences  in  intelligence  to  the  demands  of  complex 
curricula.  It  is  also  clear  that  we  have  few  tools  available  for  the  adequate 
task  analysis  of  different  instructional  strategies.  Additional  preliminary  re- 
search is  attempting  to  expand  our  conceptualization  based  on  mental 
abilities  by  categorizing  both  the  intellectual  skills  and  the  curriculum  de- 
mands by  means  of  three-dimensional  models  of  intelligence,  such  at 
Guilford’s  (1959)  scheme  which  includes  not  only  mental  operations  (re- 
lated to  mental  abilities)  but  contents  and  products  as  well,  or  Jensen’s 
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(19678)  model  which  includes  not  only  modality  variables  (related  to  mental 
abilities)  but  types  of  learning  and  procedures  for  presenting  learning 
materials. 

Thus,  we  are  applying  our  analysis  6f  patterns  of  mental  ability  to  an  is- 
sue width  We  believe  has  pronWse  for  classroom  learning  and  teaching — how 
to  match  instructional  strategics  and  individual  differences  in  intelligence  to 
produce  effective  learning  performance. 

Implications  for  Educational  Policy 

Coleman’s  Argument  in  "Equality  6f  Educational  Opportunity:”  Equal  Op- 
portunity for  Equal  Development.  We  mentioned  earlier  the  recent  Study  on 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  directed  by  James  S.  Coleman.  The 
results  and  particularly  the  interpretadon  of  this  study  provide  a useful 
point  of  departure  for  analyzing  the  iraplicadons  for  educational  policy  of 
the  data  described  here  on  ethnic-group  and  social-class  differences  in  men- 
tal-ability patterns. 

Coleman  failed  to  find  what  he  expected  to  find,  direct  evidence  of  large 
inequalities  in  educational  facilities  in  schools  attended  by  children  from 
different  majority  or  minority  groups.  The  study  set  out  to  document  the 
fact  that  for  children  of  minority  groups  school  fadlides  are  sharply  un- 
equal and  that  this  inequality  is  related  to  student  achievement.  The  data  did 
not  support  either  conclusion.  What  small  differences  in  school  facilities 
did  exist  had  little  or  no  discernible  relationship  to  the  level  of  student 
achievement 

Starting  with  these  facts,  Coleman  develops  an  argument  which  we  shall 
contrast  with  the  implications  of  our  mental-ability  study.  Inequality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  still  prevails,  he  says,  because  white  and  Negro  (and 
other  minority-group)  students  do  not  display  equal  levels  of  educational 
achievement  when  they  complete  high  school.  Ipso  facto,  the  schools  are  un- 
equal, despite  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  of  such  inequality. 

Coleman’s  argument  starts  with  the  premise  that  the  proper  function  of 
the  schools  in  a democracy  is  to  produce  equal  achievement  levels  among 
different  groups  in  our  society.  Arguing  from  this  premise,  the  demonstrated 
fact  that  Negroes  and  whites  are  unequal  in  level  of  educational  attainment 
testifies  to  the  inequality  of  educational  opportunities  provided  by  the 
schools.  That  is,  by  definition,  schools  are  designed  to  make  groups  equal. 
They  do  not  do  so.  Therefore,  schools  are  unequal  in  the  educational  op- 
portunities they  provide.  Indeed,  following  this  argument,  the  single  deci- 
sive criterion  for  judging  equal  educational  opportunity  is  that  mean  school 
performance  of  all  groups  be  equal. 

Coleman  makes  his  position  clear  by  saying  that  the  role  of  the  schools  is 
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Co  "make  achievement  independent  of  background"  and  to  "overcome  the 
differences  in  starting  point  of  children  from  different  social  groups"  (Cole- 
man, 1966,  p.  72).  This  position  is  shared  by  much  research  on  the  "disad- 
staged,”  where  the  objective  is  to  seek  means  to  reduce  the  discrepancy  in 
achievement  levels  between  "deprived”  and  "nondeprived”  children.* 

The  " Equal-Fooling ’ Basis  o]  Coleman's  Argument.  At  one  level — the 
"equal-footing"  level — Coleman's  line  of  reasoning  seems  to  epitomize  logic, 
common  sense,  and  compassion.  It  seems  to  ask  only  that  we  give  children 
from  "disadvantaged”  backgrounds  a fair  shake — that  through  the  educa- 
tional system,  we  educate  all  children  to  a point  of  equality  in  school  achieve- 
ment so  that  all  groups  can  compete  on  equal  terms  for  jobs  or  future  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

However,  it  is  our  contention  that  Coleman's  analysis  does  not  go  far 
enough,  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  or  consider  all  the  evidence,  and  there- 
fore is  misleading  and  perhaps  destructive.  It  fails  to  consider  either  the  role 
of  diversity  and  pluralism  in  our  society  or  several  alternative  definitions  of 
the  function  of  schooling.  Should  schools  provide  equal  opportunist  to  pro- 
mote the  equal  development  ol  all  groups  and  individuals  or  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  maximum  development  of  each  group  or  individual?  Can 
schools  aim  to  do  both? 

An  Alternative  Argument:  Equal  Opportunity  for  Maximum  Development. 
We  believe  that  our  data  on  patterns  of  mental  ability  clarify  these  two  al- 
ternative and  perhaps  complementary  assumptions  regarding  the  function 
of  education:  (1)  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  equal  development,  or 
(2)  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  maximum  development  of  each  group 
r individual,  whether  or  not  group  differences  remain,  enlarge,  or  disap- 
pear as  a consequence.  These  positions  are  apparently  incompatible  but 
need  closer  examination  in  the  light  of  empirical  evidence. 

a.  Data  on  social  class:  From  our  mental-ability  data,  what  would  we  predict 
would  happen  if  we  modified  the  social-class  characteristics  of  all  our  lower- 
class  families — elevating  the  jobs,  educations,  and  housing  of  the  lower-class 

•The  counterpart  to  Coleman’s  reasoning  about  equal  educational  opportunity  exist*  In 
the  history  of  “culture* free”  test  construction,  another  topic  of  great  relevance  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged.  Early  developers  of  “culture- free”  test*  (eg..  Eells  et  a).,  1951) 
argued  that  only  tests  which  eliminated  items  distinguishing  among  groups  were  free  of 
“bias  ” The  parallel  to  Coleman’*  argument  Is  apparent:  (1)  the  proper  function  of  a “cul- 
ture-free” test  is  to  produce  equal  test  scores  for  different  social-class  and  ethnic  groups;  (2) 
if  equal  scores  are  not  obtained,  the  fault  U that  the  test  (or  some  kinds  of  test  items)  pro- 
duce the  difference.  DifTc-^nce  In  test  scores,  ergo,  bias  In  test  Items.  The  logical  fallacy  of 
this  argument  is  now  well-documented  (eg.,  Anastasl,  >958;  Lorge,  195s),  but  the  simple 
and  surface  persuasiveness  of  the  argument  stalled  progress  for  many  years  In  the  study  of 
cultural  influences  upon  intelligence. 
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families  in  all  ethnic  groups?  Within  each  ethnic  group,  we  would  expect 
to  elevate  the  mental  abilities  of  the  lower-class  children  to  resemble  those 
of  '.he  middle-class  children  in  that  ethnic  group,  making  them  more  similar 
to  their  middle-class  counterparts  in  that  ethnic  group  in  level  of  ability.  In 
this  sense,  we  would  be  making  groups  of  children  more  similar,  removing 
the  differences  in  mental  ability  associated  with  differences  in  social-dass 
position.* 

If  we  elevated  the  social-class  position  of  lower-class  families,  we  might 
produce  still  another  effect  which  increases  the  similarity  among  groups.  The 
interaction  effect  between  social  class  and  ethnicity  showed  that  the  mental- 
ability  scores  of  middle-class  children  from  various  ethnic  groups  resembled 
each  other  more  than  the  scores  of  the  lower-class  children  from  these  ethnic 
groups.  This  interaction  can  be  described  as  a convergence  effect:  the  scores 
of  die  middle-class  children  across  ethnic  groups  converge  to  a greater  extent 
than  the  scores  of  lower-class  children. 

Thus,  by  elevating  the  occupations,  educations,  and  neighborhoods  of  our 
lower-class  families,  our  data  would  lead  us  to  expect  an  increased  resem- 
blance of  mental-ability  levels  for  children  within  each  ethnic  group  and,  in 
addition,  a convergence  of  scores  of  children  across  ethnic  groups.  To  the 
extent  that  level  of  performance  on  mental  abilities  predicts  school  achieve- 
ment, these  convergences  would  narrow  the  range  of  differences  in  school 
achievement  among  social-class  and  ethnic  groups. 

b.  Data  on  ethnic  groups:  To  this  juncture,  our  analysis  supports  the  argu- 
ment for  equal  educational  opportunities  for  equal  development:  our  data 
on  level  of  mental  ability  suggest  that  elevadng  social-class  characteristics 
of  lower-class  families  would  contribute  to  a greater  degree  of  equality  of  de- 
velopment in  level  of  intellectual  functioning.  Now,  what  of  the  alternative 
conception  that  the  proper  function  of  education  is  to  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  maximum  development  no  matter  what  the  consequences  for  the 
absolute  magnitude  of  group  differences?  Since  the  data  on  patterns  of  in- 
tellectual functioning  indicates  that  once  the  mental-ability  pattern  specific 
to  the  ethnic  group  emerges,  social-class  variations  within  the  ethnic  group 
do  not  alter  the  basic  organization  associated  with  ethnicity,  this  finding  sug- 
gests that  lower-class  children  whose  social-class  position  is  elevated  would 
still  retain  the  distinctive  mental-ability  pattern  associated  with  their  ethnic 
group.  The  implication  is  that  no  matter  what  manipulations  are  under- 

•We  noted  earlier  (hat  social-class  position  produce*  more  of  a difference  in  the  mental 
abilities  of  Negro  children  than  for  the  other  group*.  From  this  finding,  It  I*  possible  to 
speculate  that  elevating  the  social-class  characteristics  of  lower-class  Negro  families  would 
produce  a more  dramatic  increase  In  the  level  of  the  Negro  children**  abilities  than  would 
a comparable  change  in  todal-class  position  affect  the  children  from  other  ethnic  group*. 
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taken  to  modify  the  social-class  positions  of  children  within  an  ethnic  group, 
the  distinctive  ethnic-group  pattern  of  abilities  will  remain. 

From  tills  set  of  observations,  the  question  then  arises:  how  can  we  make 
max'  m educational  use  of  the  distinctive  patterns  of  ability  the  child  pos- 
sessesr  \Ve  do  not  have  definitive  answers  to  this  question,  which  forces  us  to 
consider  die  line  of  future  research  discussed  earlier  on  matching  in- 
structional strategies  to  the  patterns  of  mental  ability.  In  our  discussion  of 
school-based  research,  we  called  for  a program  to  identify  and  explore  men- 
tal attributes  of  children  and  the  instructional  methods  which  could  be 
Hatched  most  effectively  to  these  attributes  to  produce  successful  learning, 
(n  the  simplest  case,  we  can  conceive  of  successful  matching  producing  equal 
evels  of  achievement  for  children;  such  an  outcome  would  be  consistent 
vith  Coleman's  argument  We  think  that  at  least  for  basic  skills  (e.g.,  liter- 
icy)  tire  achievement  of  equal  levels  by  all  children  is  desirable. 

Two  possible  contradictions  to  Coleman’s  argument  remain,  however.  Be- 
yond deploying  all  necessary  resources  to  achieve  minimal  equality  in  essen- 
ial  goals,  further  development  of  students  may  well  be  diverse.  A continu- 
es utilization  of  student  strengths  and  weaknesses  may  well  lead  to  diverse 
levelopment  beyond  a minimal  set  of  achievements.  To  the  extent  that  past 
xperience,  interests,  and  achievements  of  students  are  regularly  related  to 
ubcultural  membership,  educational  outcomes  may  differ.  Second,  we  do 
lot  know  what  effects  the  matching  procedure  will  have  over  time.  We  start, 
et  us  say,  by  using  suitable  alternative  routes  to  identical  educational  ob- 
ectives.  Assuming  we  successfully  achieve  these  outcomes,  what  else  have  we 
lone?  Have  we,  perhaps,  reinforced  and  strengthened  abilities,  interests,  or 
>ersonality  characteristics  which  are  in  fact  associated  with  subcultural  mem- 
>ersK  **  In  the  long  run,  will  we  develop  more  diverse  students  than  we 
tartex.  with? 

Let  us  take  a specific,  if  partially  hypothetical,  case.  Our  evidence  indicates 
see  Figure  1)  that  young  Chinese  children  have  their  strongest  skill  in  Spaoe 
Conceptualization  and  their  weakest  in  Verbal  ability.  Conversely,  young 
ewish  children  are  strongest  in  Verbal  ability  and  weakest  in  Space  Con- 
eptualization.  Following  our  principle  of  matching  instruction  and  ability, 
/e  incidentally  may  enhance  the  initial  strengths  which  each  group  possesses, 
’or  example,  through  the  incidental  enhancement  of  the  space-conceptual* 
cation  skills  of  the  Chinese  children,  we  may  produce  proportionally  more 
Chinese  than  Jewish  architects  and  engineers.  Conversely,  through  indden- 
il  enhancement  of  verbal  skills  of  the  Jewish  children,  we  may  produce  pro- 
ortlonally  more  Jewish  than  Chinese  authors  and  lawyers.  We  will  not  have 
ut  members  of  these  two  ethnic  groups  on  an  "equal  footing"  for  entering 
particular  occupation.  But  can  we  say  that  we  have  produced  a sod  ally- 
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destructive  outcome  by  starting  with  the  knowledge  of  differences  in  ability 
patterns  and  adapting  our  instructional  strategies  to  this  knowledge  to  pro- 
duce a maximum  match  for  each  child,  even  if  this  process  results  in  in- 
equality of  certain  educational  and  professional  attainments?  We  are  willing 
to  accept,  then,  one  possible  consequence  of  arranging  instruction  to  capi- 
talize maximally  on  distinctive  patterns  of  ability:  that,  in  certain  areas  of 
intellectual  accomplishment,  rather  than  reducing  or  bringing  toward  equal- 
ity the  differences  among  various  groups,  we  may  actually  magnify  those 
differences.7 

A Summary.  We  challenged  Coleman’s  "equal-footing”  argument  on  the 
grounds  that  it  did  not  tell  the  whole  story  Or  use  all  known  data.  Some  of 
these  data,  mainly  the  effects  of  social  class  Upon  level  of  mental  ability,  testi- 
fy in  favor  of  the  argument  for  equal  educational  opportunity  for  equ*.l  de- 
velopment. Other  data,  namely  the  effects  of  ethnicity  upon  patterns  of  men- 
tal ability,  testify  to  the  importance  of  providing  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  maximum  development  of  groups  and  individuals,  even  if 
inequality  of  groups  occurs  as  a consequence. 

Are  equalization  and  diversification  necessarily  incompatible  goals?  We 
do  not  believe  so.  If  accelerating  the  feasible  gains  in  jobs,  education,  and 
housing  of  lower-class  families  accelerates  the  gains  in  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  their  children  and  reduces  the  difference  in  intellectual  perform- 
ance between  sodal-class  groups,  we  can  all  agree  on  the  desirability  of  this 
outcome.  On  the  other  hand,  if  recognizing  the  particular  patterns  of  intel- 
lectual strengths  and  weaknesses  of  vaiious  ethnic  groups  and  maximizing 
the  potential  power  of  these  patterns  by  matching  instructional  conditions 
to  them  makes  the  intellectual  accomplishments  of  different  ethnic  groups 
more  diverse,  we  can  all  accept  this  gain  in  pluralism  within  our  society. 
Thus,  If  lower-class  children  now  perform  intellectually  more  poorly  than 
middle-class  children — and  it  is  clear  that  they  do — and  lower-class  status  can 
be  diluted  or  removed  by  a society  truly  dedicated  to  doing  so,  this  gain  in 
equalization  seems  to  be  one  legitimate  aim  of  education.  If  the  maximum 
educational  promotion  of  particular  patterns  of  ability  accentuates  the  di- 
verse contributions  of  different  ethnic  groups,  this  gain  in  pluralism  seems 
another  legitimate  aim  of  education. 

’At  this  point  In  the  argument,  the  counterpart  topic  It  that  of  the  difference  between 
"compensatory"  and  "supportive"  educational  programs  tor  "disadvantaged."  Compensa- 
tory” programs  aim  to  compensate,  to  make  amends,  to  eradicate  symptoms  and  cause*— 
to  give  "disadvantaged"  children  what  they  need  to  make  them  like  everyone  elre.  In  contrast, 
the  aim  ol  what  might  be  termed  "supportive"  education  Is  to  give  disadvantaged  children 
what  they  need  and  can  use  maximally  In  order  to  team  to  cope  with  and  change  their 
particular  environments,  even  if  they  are  made  more  different  from  everyone  else  In  the 
process. 
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Our  main  point  is  thalihe  study  of  mental  abilities  suggests  that  there  may 
be  patterns  of  attributes  (cognitive,  personality,  motivational,  and  so  forth) 
which  arc  related  in  some  regular  way  to  ethnic-group  membership.  School- 
based  research  has  ndt  as  yet  identified  the  particular  patterns  of  attributes 
\ _h  are  educationally  important  and  which  (when  matched  with  the  ap- 
propriate instructional  strategics)  will  maximize  school  achievement.  Thus, 
we  do  not  yet  know  if  attribute  patterns  associated  with  ethnic-gToup  mem- 
bership will,  in  fact,  be  identified  as  educationally  important.  We  believe, 
however,  that  data  such  as  those  derived  from  the  current  mental-abilities 
study  must  be  considered  since  their  implications  may  in  fact  require  revi- 
sions of  Coleman's  position.  We  raise  the  issue  because  we  are  committed  to 
our  program  of  school-based  research;  whether  ethnic-group  differences  are 
in  fact  minimized,  held  constant,  or  inflated  by  the  programs  which  match 
individual  differences  to  instructional  strategies,  we  believe  it  important  to 
pursue  these  programs  nonetheless. 

Perhaps  this  position  asks  no  more  than  to  change  what  is  bad  and  change- 
able in  education  and  society  (resulting  perhaps  in  greater  equalization) 
and  to  use  maximally  what  is  good  in  education  and  society  (resulting  per- 
haps in  increased  diversity).  Logic — and  the  empirical  evidence — endorses 
both  conclusions. 

Toward  a New  Definition  of  the  Disadvantaced 

Let  us  start  with  the  simplest  possible  definition  of  "disadvantaged,"  i.e.,  the 
"not  advantaged."  Given  this  definition,  one  might  argue  that  the  "advan- 
taged" have  something  (or  many  things)  that  the  “disadvantaged"  do  not 
have,  that  these  "have  not's”  should  be  given  what  the  "have's"  already  pos- 
s and  then  we  shall  all  be  equal.  Certainly,  matters  are  not  that  simple. 

Defining  the  "disadvantaged"  in  terms  of  differences  in  sodal-dass  posi- 
tion adds  some  precision  to  the  definition  of  "not  advantaged."  It  identifies 
more  clearly  some  of  the  characteristics  on  which  the  "have’s"  and  the  "have 
not’s"  differ:  jobs,  education,  housing.  A social-class  definition  thus  specifies 
three  dimensions  of  the  limited  social  boundaries  within  which  the  lower- 
class  child  may  move.  The  empirical  implications  of  the  sodal-dass  defini- 
tion are  not  vefy  different  in  substance,  however,  from  the  definition  of  "not 
advantaged."  We  have  argued  from  our  data  that  providing  a lower-dass 
family  with  what  a middle-class  family  has— better  jobs,  education,  and  hous- 
ing-will produce  levels  of  mental  ability  resembling  those  of  middle-dais 
children.  We  thus  provide  equal  education  and  sodal  opportunities  for 
equal  development 

What  happens,  however,  when  we  introduce  ethnidty  into  our  definition 
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of  "disadvantaged"?  The  consequences  now  change.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  follow  the  strategy  of  giving  the  “have  not’s"  what  "have's"  possess;  chang- 
ing ethnic  membership  cannot  be  accomplished  through  the  social  decree 
of  federal  action  programs.  We  know  ethnic  groitps  differ  in  patterns  of  abil- 
ity no  matter  what  the  social-class  level  within  the  ethnic  group,  and  6ur  edu- 
cational problem  now  becomes  that  of  providing  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  all  ethnic  groups  to  maximize  their  development,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  magnifying  differences  among  the  groups. 

The  point  for  defining  the  term  “disadvantaged"  is  clear.  The  many  dif- 
ferent meanings  assigned  to  this  label  may  have  accumulated  arbitrarily  ac- 
cording to  the  idiosyncratic  choices  of  the  various  users  of  the  term.  But  it 
is  not  merely  a matter  of  whose  definition  sounds  most  convincing,  or  ele- 
gant, or  compassionate.  Each  definition  brings  different  empirical  results 
and  suggests  different  implications  for  educational  policy  and  social  action. 
We  cannot  afford  this  confusion;  we  are  forced  to  be  clearer  about  our  defi- 
nitions and  their  educational  and  social  consequences. 

We  began  this  paper  by  accepting  the  common  definition  of  disadvantaged 
status  based  on  gross  environmental  characteristics;  soda]  class  and  ethnic- 
ity. This  definition  of  disadvantage  is  strictly  environmental  and  pie-assign- 
ed; it  ignores  the  child's  characteristics  completely.  It  is  a gross  classification 
of  children  according  to  group  membership  only,  and  what  we  can  learn 
about  children  by  using  this  definition  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  group 
tendendes  (although  we  have  suggested  some  techniques  for  moving  from 
group  data  to  individual  analysis).  Our  suggestions  for  future  research, 
both  of  developmental  origins  and  school-based  studies,  direct  us  to  some 
necessary  refinements  and  extensions  of  these  gross  classifications. 

Our  recommendations  for  studies  of  developmental  origins  or  environ- 
mental process  analyses  move  us  strongly  in  the  direction  of  more  predsion 
and  detail  about  environmental  drcumstances.  Developmental  research 
demands  that  a new  definition  of  disadvantaged  status  be  based  on  a much 
more  refined  assessment  of  environmental  drcumstances.  Such  an  assessment 
would  proceed  far  beyond  .the  group  characteristics  we  have  dealt  with  in 
the  past,  specifying  environmental  circumstances  which  are  closely  articu- 
lated with  developmental  processes  and  which  vary  considerably  within  and 
across  social-class  and  ethnic  lines.  Particular  clusterings  of  environmental 
drcumstances  known  to  be  related  to  developmental  processes  would  lead  to 
identification  of  disadvantaged  status  in  more  complex  but  predse  terms. 

Our  discussions  of  school-based  research  suggest  that  disadvantaged  status 
be  expanded  to  include  characteristics  of  the  child.  We  refer  now  to 
assessments  of  children  which  are  intimately  connected  with  Instructional 
objectives  and  procedures.  From  this  point  of  view,  a multiplicity  of  child 
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attributes  would  Have  to  be  used  to  assess  readiness  for  learning  a variety  of 
school  tasks.  Such  measurements  of  readiness  would  gisc  much  power  and 
operational  substance  to  the  edneept  of  disadvantage. 

We  are  thcicfore  suggesting  that  an  important  advance  in  definition  could 
b»  ide  by  joining  more  precise  descriptions  of  environments  with  instruc- 
tionally-based  assessments  of  child  characteristics.  Beginning  with  environ- 
mental characteristics  and  then  assessing  children’s  learning  patterns  would 
lead  to  one  grouping  of  those  we  would  class  as  disadvantaged;  the  other  di- 
rection of  attack,  starting  with  child  characteristics  and  then  assessing  en- 
vironments, would  lead  to  another  grouping.  The  usefulness  and  desirabil- 
ity of  each  direction  of  approach  must  await  both  empirical  and  practical 
assessment.  In  either  case,  the  lesson  is  clear:  a new  definition  of  "disadvan- 
taged" should  include  psydiologically-meaningful  statements  about  the  en- 
vironment and  the  child.  The  complexity  of  such  statements  will  reflect  a 
plethora  of  constructs  and  if-then  statements  about  chi  Id-environment  inter- 
actions but  will  be  a realistic  reflection  of  the  diversity  and  individuality  of 
children  and  the  lives  they  lead. 
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EXHIBIT  H 

Genetics  and  Intelligence 

By  HENRY  E.  GARRETT 


It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  study  of  twins  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  determining  the  relative  contribution  of  nature 
and  nurture  to  intelligence.  A recent  paper1  has  brought  together 
twin  data  accumulated  over  the  past  50  years,  excluding  only  those 
studies  in  which  measures  of  intelligence  were  inadequate  or 
scanty,  subjects  too  few  or  mentally  defective,  and  information 
incomplete  as  to  whether  twin  pairs  were  identical  of  fraternal. 
The  review  is  important  because  of  its  inclusiveness  and  the  care 
with  which  it  was  carried  out.  Median  correlations  were  computed 
from  52  studies  ranging  from  those  of  identical  twins  reared 
together  and  apart  down  to  studies  of  siblings  and  of  unrelated 
persons  reared  together  and  apart.  From  these  data  we  can  com- 
pute an  index  of  heritability  which  will  show  the  extent  to  which 
heredity  makes  for  resemblance  in  intelligence  between  twin  pairs. 
Heritability  (H)is  given  by  the  formula 


H = 


r,—/, 

1 *—  ft 


in  which  r\  equals  the  correlation  between  measures  of  intelli- 
gence in  identical  twins  reared  together,  and  equals  the 
correlation  between  intelligence  measures  in  fraternal  twin  pairs. 
Identical  twins  are  those  who  come  front  a single  fertilized  egg, 
arc  always  of  the  same  sex,  and  are  markedly  alike.  Identical 
twins  have  the  same  genetic  endowment.  Fraternal  twins  come 
from  two  eggs,  may  be  of  the  same  or  of  opposite  sex,  and  while 
often  markedly  alike  differ  more  than  do  identicals.  Fraternals  are 
really  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  age. 

Assuming  the  correlation  of  identicals  reared  together  to  be 
due  solely  to  heredity,  and  that  of  fraternals  to  both  nature  and 
nurture,  wc  can  estimate  the  contribution  of  heredity  to  twin 
variability  by  the  above  formula.  The  median  correlation  for 
intelligence  in  identical  twins  reared  together  is  .87.  and  the  median 
correlation  for  intelligence  in  fraternal  twins  is  .53.  Substituting 
in  the  formula,  we  have 


H - 


87 -.53 
I - .53 


or  .72 


This  means  that  72  per  cent  of  the  twin  variance  in  fraternals  can 
be  attributed  to  heredity,  and  28  per  cent  to  environment.  The 

1 Hrlenmeyer-Kimling,  1...  and  Jarvik,  I...  "Genetics  and  Intelligence : 
A Review,"  Science,  l%3,  Vol.  CXLII,  No.  3598. 
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figure  of  72  per  cent  for  intelligence  may  be  compared  with  the 
heritability  figure  of  90  per  cent  for  the  incidence  of  ridges  on 
the  finger  tips  Of  twins.  An  index  of  heritability  of  around  75 
per  cent  for  intelligence  is  generally  reported.2 

Another  test  of  the  power  of  heredity  may  be  made  using  the 
data  for  identical  twins  reared  together  and  identical  twins  reared 
apart.  The  correlation  for  identical  twins  in  intelligence,  when 
reared  together,  is  .87,  and  the  correlation  for  identicals  reared 
apart  is  .75.  If  we  square  the  first  r,  we  find  that  76  per  cent  (,872) 
of  the  variance  in  identicals  reared  together  can  be  assigned  to 
heredity;  and  if  we  square  the  second  r,  it  appears  that  56  per 
cent  (.752)  of  the  variance  of  twins  reared  apart  can  be  attributed 
to  nature  plus  nurture.  This  means  that  the  varying  environment 
was  able  to  reduce  the  hereditary  contribution  by  only  20  per  cent 
(76%  — 56%).  It  is  clear  that  heredity  is  far  more  potent  than 
environment : in  fact,  at  least  in  the  ratio  3:1. 

Before  the  1930*s,  the  general  opinion  of  scientists  was  that 
inherited  endowment,  is  more  important  than  environment  in 
shaping  behavior.  After  the  1930’s,  owing  to  many  factors, 
psychological  as  well  as  social,  emphasis  shifted  to  nurture  as  the 
major  cause  of  individual  differences,  and  numerous  treatises  by 
sociologists  and  cultural  anthropologists  confidently  proclaimed  the 
power  of  “culture”  to  change  human  nature.  Acceptance  of 
nurture  as  of  primary  importance  in  determining  behavior  has 
been  carried  over  into  the  domestic  and  even  into  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  American  and  other  governments. 

There  have  been  of  late,  however,  signs  of  renewed  interest  in 
the  r6le  Of  genetics  in  intelligence.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  environmentalists’  views  when  implemented  by 
social  planners  have  led  to  conspicuous*  failures.  In  several  large 
cities,  for  example,  groups  of  deprived  people  taken  from  their 
slum  dwellings  and  put  into  new  public  housing  have  promptly 
turned  these  buildings  into  vertical  slums.  Windows  arc  smashed, 
plumbing  ripped  out,  filth  and  garbage  allowed  to  accumulate. 

Failure  of  the  environmentalist  credo  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  take  a defeatist  attitude  and  decide  forthwith  that  a new 
environment  will  have  no  effect  in  changing  behavior.  But  it  does 
mean  that  we  should  temper  our  eftlhusiasm  for  nurture  to  take 
account  of  the  reality  of  native  endowment.  We  cannot  expect 
people  immediately  to  behave  better  as  soon  as  their  condition 
has  been  improved.  Ignorance,  illiteracy  and  crime  must  first  be 
^lacked  at  source,  and  low  grade  mentality  recognized  for  what 
it  is  before  education  and  training  can  take  hold.  Even  the  best 
will  in  the  world  is  not  enough  to  produce  significant  social  change, 
as  the  failure  of  many  dedicated  missionary  efforts  has  shown. 
Appreciation  of  the  part  played  by  heredity  in  intelligence  will 
have  a salutary  effect  on  those  who  expect  miracles  from  well- 
meant  social  pressures  that  are  often  futile  because  of  a failure 
to  take  account  of  native  differences.  Perhaps  we  can  never  make 
a silk  purse  out  of  a sow's  ear,  but  with  care  we  may  make  a better 
pig’s-ear  purse. 

•Newman,  H.  H.,  Freeman,  F.  N.,  and  Holzinger,  K.  J.,  Twins:  A 
Study  of  Heredity  and  Environment,  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Chicago, 
1937. 
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Statement  of  Pr.  William  Shockley,  Professor  of  Engineering,  Stanford 

University 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  Is  William  Shockley. 
I am  a Professor  of  Engineering  Science  at  Stanford  University.  I received  a 
B.S.  degree  from  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  and  a Ph.D.  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  I have  also  received  honorary  Sc.D. 
degrees  from  Rutgers  University,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College. 

I was  a co-winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  In  Physics  in  1056,  and  am  a member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  American  Physical  Society,  and  Fellow,  American  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Englneera  In  IfMQ  I received  the  Medal  of  Merit  from  the  United 
States  Government. 

In  addition  to  various  publications  in  the  field  of  physics,  I am  the  author  of 
“Human-Quality  Problems  and  Research  Taboos,”  an  article  which  appeared  in 
New  Concepts  and  Directions  In  Education  (Educational  Records  Bureau,  I960), 
and  of  “ 'Cooperative  Correlation*  Hypothesis  for  Racial  Differences  in  Earning 
Power/1  a paper  presented  at  the  April  20, 1070,  meeting  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Washington,  D.O.  In  these  articles  I have  urged  that  additional 
studies  bO  made  of  the  effects  of  heredity,  including  race,  on  human  behavior  and 
intelligence. 

I submit  this  statement  to  the  Committee  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
Us  review  and  analysis  of  H.R.  17846,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070.  A 
fundamental  premise  of  that  legislation,  as  described  in  Section  2,  Is  that  in- 
creased integration  of  the  races  in  school  will  improve  the  quality  of  American 
education. 

In  my  opinion  that  premise  lacks  any  substantial  support  In  scientific  fact. 
There  exists  between  the  white  and  black  races  a well  known  and  often  measured 
difference  in  learning  skills.  In  addition  to  the  data  that  I shall  present  I refer 
to  statements  of  other  scientists  which  I understand  will  be  submitted  at  this 
time  to  indicate  the  scope  of  such  differences.  If  the  congregation  of  the  two 
races  in  a single  classroom  were  capable  of  overcoming  theso  differences  which  I 
have  just  referred  to,  then  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  an  Increase 
in  integration  would  constitute  an  improvement  In  American  cducaton.  And  If 
It  were  true,  ns  many  have  hoped  and  asserted  as  a matter  of  faith,  that  these 
learning  differences  are  caused  by  the  conditions  which  have  existed  in  previ- 
ously separate  schools,  then  we  would  be  forced  to  agree  that  Integration  could 
overcome  such  an  environmentally  caused  disability. 

Unfortunately,  however  desirable  and  humane  It  may  appear  to  adopt  such  a 
conclusion,  the  substantial  weight  of  all  objective  scientific  studies  made  on  the 
subject  which  I have  been  able  to  discover  come  to  the  contrary  conclusion- — 
that  the  differences  which  exist  between  these  children  are  Innate.  By  that,  I 
mean  that  the  cause  of  these  differences  has  been  shown  time  ant!  again  to  be  of 
a hereditary  character  which  no  change  in  the  school  environment  can  overcome. 
Moreover,  the  pattern  of  difference  in  learning  skills  has  been  shown  to  be  defi- 
nitely associated  with  race  In  the  average  individual. 

Research  directed  to  a more  precise  analysis  of  the  origin  of  differences  between 
theso  children,  which  would  give  the  nation  a scientific  basis  for  designing  the 
educational  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  has  been  made  a taboo 
subject  by  many  if  not  most,  scientists  today. 

During  the  past  few  years,  I have  observed  that  open,  intensive  research  to 
test  environment-heredity”  uncertainty  has  been  barred  in  the  United  States  bv 
the  inverted  liberalism  of  many  social  scientists,  who  treat  this  problem  like  a 
frightened  person  hiding  a tumor  from  a doctor’s  inspection.  As  a scientist  it 
Is  my  greatest  concern  that  Congress  and  the  public  shall  have  available  to  It  all 
the  facts  which  science  can  determine  on  subjects  of  public  importance.  And  no 
fact  could  be  of  greater  public  importance  than  the  extent  to  which  heredity 
controls  the  educational  capabilities  of  our  children  of  any  race. 

Yet,  on  the  asserted  grounds  of  humaneness,  responsible  scientists  today  either 
wholly  avoid  any  research  In  this  area  or  In  some  cases  os  I will  Illustrate, 
simply  pronounce  opinions  of  Individual  and  race  e<iUl valence  without  any  mean- 
ingful knowledge  of  the  Underlying  facts. 

In  my  opinion,  the  evaluation  authorization  in  Section  10  of  this  bill  permits 
n comprehensive  and  Impartial  determination  of  this  issue  of  appropriate  In- 
struction by  t bo  operating  agencies  of  government. 

Moreover,  I believe  such  research  to  »*>  wholly  humane  In  purpose  and  capable 
of  lending  to  material  programs  of  benefit  to  all  Americans. 
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A SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  POR  HUMANITARIAN  RELIGIOUS  I»R!Nt'1!*I.ES 

My  statement  today  Is  based  on  two  postulates  that  I hold  to  bo  fundamental 
for  civilized  men : 

(1)  The  truth  shall  niake  you  free. 

(2)  The  basis  for  a humane  civilization  is  concern  for  memories  of  emo- 
tions stored  in  neurological  systems  of  earth’s  hereditary  sequence. 

I propose  the  second  postulate  as  a scientific,  modern-day  foundation  for  the 
moral  principle  formulated  In  the  golden  rule  and  by  Schweitzer  in  his  reverence 
for  life.  I regard  it  as  logical  to  take  “concern  for  memories  of  emotions  ston'd  in 
neurological  systems  of  earth’s  hereditary  sequence"  as  a postulate  that  leads 
to  the  golden  rule  as  one  theorem  and  as  another  to  Thomas  Aquinas*  conclusion 
that  abortion  of  an  early  foetus  Is  not  murder.  I feel  deep  concern  for  the  mem- 
ories of  frustration  that  will  be  stored  in  the  neurological  systems  of  babies  now 
alive  or  about  to  be  born  ns  an  unforeseen  consequence  of  our  well-intentioned 
welfare  programs  that  may  be  unwittingly  encouraging  our  most  improvident  to 
have  large  families.  I take  this  op|>ort unity  to  urge  once  more  that  this  Committee 
request  the  Xnllonal  Academy  of  Sciences  to  set  up  a study  group  to  inquire  into 
ways  to  determine  how  many  probable  mislits  regardless  of  race  will  be  born  Into 
our  |K>tehUally  great  society  ns  n result  of  present  imputation  bitterns. 

To  understand  these  problems  Is  what  I consider  Scientifically  Kesixmsihlc 
brotherhood. 


SCIENTIFICALLY  RESPONSIBLE  BROTHERHOOD 

A few  days  after  the  assassination  of  Dr.  King,  I received  a telephone  call 
from  Harold  Urey  who  felt  that  his  fellow  Xobel  laureates  should  express  their 
feelings  in  some  organized  way.  In  res|K>nse  l suggested  this  statement: 

“)Vo  abhor  the  assassination  of  fellow  Xobel  Laureate  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
We  grieve  at  the  silencing  of  his  eloquent  humanitarian  voice.  We  enshrine 
in  our  memories  the  goodness  of  Ids  intentions  to  confer  greatest  benefit  on 
mankind  by  Increasing  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

My  intentions  in  making  this  statement  are  precisely  what  1 attributed  t<» 
I)r.  King  in  tho  phrasing  of  Nobel's  will.  I proimsc  as  a social  goal  that  every 
baby  born  should  have  a high  probability  of  loading  a dignified,  rewarding  and 
satisfying  life  regardless  of  Its  skin  color  or  <ox.  To  understand  hereditary 
cause  and  effect  relationships  for  human  quality  problems  is  an  obligation  of 
Scientifically  Responsible  Brotherhood.  I believe  also  that  this  goal  can  iH*st  1** 
achieved  by  applying  objective  scientific  inquiry  to  our  human  quality  prob- 
lems. My  beliefs  In  this  social  goal  and  in  the  use  of  science  to  achieve  it  are 
what  motivate  me  to  make  this  presentation. 

The  three  Xobel  Laureates  whom  I consider  to  lx*  the  most  distinguished 
for  their  decisions  to  set  personal  service  to  their  fellow  men  dearly  above 
self  Interest  are  Dr.  King,  Dr.  Iiunchc  aiid  Dr.  Schweitzer. 

Albert  Schweitzer  devoted  his  life  to  |>ersonal  service  to  man.  I deem  that 
his  intellectual  powers  and  his  capacity  for  detailed  |x»rsonal  observations  of 
African  Xegroes  are  unquestionably  of  the  highest  order.  Schweitzer  wrote:* 
“With  regard  to  Xegroes,  then,  I have  coined  the  formula:  ‘I  am  your  brother, 
it  Is  true,  but  your  elder  brother.*"  Schweitzer  was  tattled  a racist  for  tills 
view.  Academy  member  Carloton  Coon  tells  me  be  was  jiersecuted  for  publish- 
ing in  his  Origin  of  Races*  scientific  speculations  that  Xegroes  are  the  younger 
brothers  of  Caucasians  on  an  evolutionary  basis  by  about  200,000  years. 

If  these  conjectures  are  true  that  Xegroes  are  evolutionary  adolescents,  then 
to  demand  that  a younger  brother  jierform  beyond  his  basic  inherent  capacities 
is  a most  lrres|R)nsibly  cruel  form  of  brotherhood. 

To  fail  to  urge  a sound  diagnosis,  painful  though  it  may  Ik*,  to  determine  if 
our  national  racial  difficulty  is  caused  by  problems  of  evolutionary  adolescence 
or  by  environmental  disadvantages  is  an  irrcsjHmsiblljty  I do  not  projio.so  to 
have  upon  ihy  conscience  nor  upon  the  history  of  the  Xationnl  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  which,  save  for  this  area  of  thought  blockage,  I am  proud  to  ix* 
a member. 

I sincerely  and  thoughtfully  lielievo  that  my  current  attempts  to  demonstrate 
that  American  Xcgro  shortcomings  are  preponderantly  hereditary  is  the  action 
most  likely  to  reduce  Xcgro  agony  in  the  future.  That  the  welbeslabllshed  slg- 


1 Albert  Schweitzer,  On  the  Edge  of  the  Primeval  Forest,  quoted  In  deraid  MeKnJght 
Verdict  on  Schweitzer*  New  York : John  Day  Co..  1064,  n.  55. 

* Carleton  Coon,  Origin  of  Races,  New  York  : Knopf,  1062. 
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nlflcant  differences  shown  in  Figure  1 \ s,  * Ik* tween  the  I.Q.  distributions  of 
Negroes  mn!  whites  nre  not  scientifically  accepted  as  caused  almost  entirely 
by  environmental  inequalities  alone  is  attested  to  by  publicly- recorded  views  of 
at  least  two  of  the  most  recent  past  21  presidents  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  V and  of  the  very  famous  K.  L.  Thorndike  before  them/ 

Professor  Harry  F.  Marlow  stated:  “It  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  psychologists,  that  the  average  intelligence  score  of  i people  lalieled 
‘black*  are  lower  by  about  one  standard  deviation  than  the  average  of  those 
laMed  ‘white*,  and  I believe  that  at  least  half  of  this  difference  is  related  to 
genetic  variables.” 

i understand  that  Professor  (larrett  will  submit  bis  own  testimony  before 
this  Committee. 

The  late  Dr.  Thorndike10  estimates  relative  importance  as  follows:  genes: 
training:  accident— SO:  17:  3 and  Negro  overlap  in  I.Q.  as  10 % (10%  means 
offset  of  1.23  standard  deviation). 

Furthermore , / believe  that  there  is  a most  valuable  intellectual  endeavor  that 
might  gh  c a basis  for  remedies  for  the  growing  national  agonies  associated  with 
Negro  frustration . The  Negroes  themselves  would,  I believe,  be  the  greatest 
l>cnoflclarios\  I propose  a serious  scientific  effort  to  establish  by  how  much  the 
distribution  of  hereditary  potential  for  intelligence  of  our  black  citizens  falls 
below  whites.  Furthermore,  if  it  is  really  scientifically  Imjiossible  to  prove  that 
there  Is  any  deficit  whatever,  then  establishing  the  underlying  ^ausc  of  this 
impossibility  would  lie,  I beltovo,  of  enormous  value  to  mankind.  If  the  cause 
could  be  shown  by  new  and  unambiguous  scientific  demonstration  to  be  that 
there  were  no  raelal  genetic  deficits  whatever,  then  the  resultant  contributions  of 
this  new  knowledge  would  probably  go  far  in  solving  our  racial  problem,  Includ- 
ing prejudice  and  failure  of  our  remedial  education  programs.  If  on  the  other 
hand  basic  mental  differences  were  acceptably  established,  then  social  actions 
can  be  based  on  sound  methodology  rather  limn  emotionally  prejudiced  racism. 

The  philosophy  of  Scientifically  Responsible  Brotherhood  embraces  these  prin- 
ciples: the  courage  to  doubt  in  the  face  of  the  desire  to  believe  is  the  true  mark 
of  the  scientist.  The  truth  shall  make  you  free.  The  proper  study  of  mankind 
Is  man. 

In  preparing  this  present  statement,  I concluded  that  I would  indeed  violate 
the  principles  of  Scientifically  Responsible  Brotherhood  if,  ns  a consequence 
of  personal  fear,  I failed  to  state  what  during  the  last  two  years  of  my  part-time 
investigations  I have  come  to  accept  as  facts,  not  yet  perhaps  ns  facts  at  the 
level  of  pure  mathematics  or  physics,  but  nonetheless  facts  that  I now  consider 
so  unassailable  that  I present  them  with  n clear  scientific  conscience. 

The  basic  facts  are  these:  Man  is  n mammal  and  subject  to  the  same  biologic 
laws  as  other  animats.  All  animals,  including  man,  have  Inheritable  behavioral 
traits.  The  concept  of  complete  environmental  plasticity  of  human  intelligence 
is  a nonsensical,  wishful-thinking  Illusion.  Let  me  note  that  In  comparisons  bo- 
, tween  men  and  animals  there  are  close  parallels  to  races  and  to  breeds  since 
both  are  mammalian  forms  of  life. 

The  most  dangerous  illusion  or  nonfact  facing  humanity  today  is  a popular 
liellef  expressed  as  a policy. of  our  government  through  its  Department  of  Labor 
and  echoed  by  the  Office  of  Kducatton : 11 

“There  is  absolutely  no  question  of  any  genetic  differential : Intelligence  po- 
tential is  distributed  among  Negro  infants  in  the  same  pro|K>rtion  and  pattern 
ns  among  Icelanders  or  Chinese  or  any  other  group.”  The  only  reason  that  I do 


MV,  A.  Kennedy,  V.  Van  de  Rich  and  J.  C.  White,  Jr..  A Normative  Sample  of  In- 
telligence and  Achievement  of  Negro  Elementary  School  Children  in  the  Southeastern 
United  States.  Monograph,  Society  for  Research  in  Chitd  Development , Inc.,  1903,  28, 
No.  G. 

4 M.  Deutseh,  I.  Kati,  and  A.  R.  Jensen  (Eds.)  Social  Class,  Race , and  Psychological 
Development.  New  York  : Holt,  Rinehart  Sc  Winston.  1908. 

* Leona  15.  Tyler.  The  Psychology  of  Human  Differences,  (3rd  cd.)  New  York:  Appleton- 
Century. Crofts,  lofts. 

•T.  Pettigrew,  A Profile  of  the  Negro  American,  Princeton:  Van  Nostrand,  1901. 

* If.  E.  Garrett,  ScfoiH/!c  Monthly,  65,  pp.  329-333  (1947). 

* If.  F.  Harlow’s  position  is  quoted  by  W.  Shockley,  Science,  150,  3774,  p.  542  and  by 
D.  Perlman,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  18  January  1967,  p.  42. 

* For  other  references  see  Audrey  Shuey.  The  Testing  of  Negro  intelligence.  Social  Science 
Press,  Now  York  (I960). 

14  K.  L.  Thorndike,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order , MacMillan,  New  York,  1940. 

11  Office  of  Policy  Planning  and  Research,  “ The  Negro  Pamily,  The  Case  for  A'affonaf 
Action”  U.S.  I>ept.  of  Labor,  Cb.  IV,  p.  35.  March,  19G5. 
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not  characterize  this  statement  as  a falsehood,  uml  in  my  opinion  a damnably  evil 
falsehood,  la  that  I have  no  way  to  appraise  the  intellectual  acumen  of  its  authors. 
They  may  actually  believe  ft*  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  most  scientists  today 
lack  the  courage  to  doubt  tbe  truth  of  this  statement — at  least  for  the  public 
record. 

I do  credit  the  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of  sciences  for  saying  that 
there  is  no  scientific  basis  for  the  Department  of  Eanor  statement.  However,  I 
condemn  the  N.A.S.  statement  on  Human  Genetics  and  Urban  Slums1* — which 
stated  as  a corollary  that  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  for  racial  differences  In 
intelligence— for  obscuring  or  ignoring  relevant  data.  Significant  research  results 
can  be  found  If  one  has  the  courage  and  initiative  to  look  for  them.  I)r.  Itobert  K. 
Kuttner11  has  had  the  ingenuity  to  extract  from  the  massive  and  expensive 
Coleman  Report  u the  obvious,  but  previously  overlooked,  fact  that  American 
Indians  overcome  greater  environmental  disadvantages  to  outperform  Negroes 
on  achievement  and  ability  tests. 

Let  me  compare  Dr.  Kuttner’s  ingenuity  with  that  portion  of  the  N.A.S.  state' 
nient  that  I shall  name  the  research  blinders’  dictum  because  it  cs|K>uses  a flex- 
ibility of  Inquiry  as  trammeled  as  flic  motive  power  of  a one-horse  shay.  Hero 
Is  the  research  blinders’  dictum : 11 

“In  the  absence  of  some  now  unforeseen  way  of  equalizing  all  aspects  of  the 
environment,  answers  to  this  question  [about  racial  differences  in  intelligence] 
can  be  hardly  more  than  reasonable  guesses.” 

Dr.  Kuttner’s  title  “Utilization  of  Accentuated  Environmental  Inequalities 
in  Research  on  Racial  Differences”  shows  that  he  was  not  trammeled  by  the 
research  blinders’  dictum. 

EVIDENCE  FOR  RACIAL  INFLUENCES  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

An  objective  examination  of  relevant  data  leads  me  inescapably  to  the 
opinion  that  the  major  deficit  In  Negro  Intellectual  performance  must  be  pri- 
marily of  hereditary  origin  and  thus  relatively  irremediable  by  practical  im- 
provements in  environment.  I shall  support  this  opinion  by  stating  a set  of 
prevalent  illusions  that  I shrill  call  Nonfaets  and  refuting  them  with  a set  of 
well-established  Counterfacts.  I call  this  reasoning  bn  opinion  and  not  a proof, 
less  bccauso  I doubt  its  soundness  thrih  because  it  has  not  yet  been  subject  to  the 
test  of  objective,  open-minded  appraisal  by  a competent  scientific  tribunal. 

Xonfact  Xumbcr  /. — Thisnonfaet  is  the  unjustifiable  assertion  that  Negro  I.Q. 
deficits  are  caused  by  prenatal,  perinatal,  or  early  environmental  disadvantages 
that  permanently  damage  learning  potential. 

Counterfact  JA.— Negro  babies  during  the  first  15.  months  show  no  environ- 
mental damage  to  mental  development  as  reported  In  a study 11  of  a representative 
sample  of  1400  babies,  published  in  1905  by  Nancy  Rayley  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  The  000  Negro  babies  outperformed  on  the  average  the  800 
white  babies  in  that  they  matched  In  mental  and  surpassed  in  muscular  neuro- 
logical development  Figure  2 shows,  for  example,  that  the  median  Negro  baby 
walks  about  one  month  earlier  than  the  median  white  baby.  Negro  babies  are 
thus  superior  with  a N.Q.  or  overall  neurological  quotient  of  about  105  compared 
to  100  for  white  babies,  to  put  it  simply  In  iny  own  words. 

Counterfact  lit. — Extreme  environmental  deprivation  has  l>ccn  experienced  bv 
monkeys  from  birth  to  12  months  by  raising  them  in  individual  Isolation  in  a 
patternless  world  of  solid  steel-walled  cages  the  chief  stimuli  being  presence  of 


*1  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  a document  that  Is  alleged  to  attribute  to  the  author 
of  Ibis  statebient  the  assertion  that  he  did  not  believe  it  and  made  the  statement  (no 
doubt  with  good  Intentions)  for  political  purposes. 

u Robert  K.  Kuttner,  “Utilization  of  Accentuated  Environmental  Inequalities  In  Re- 
search on  Racial  Differences,"  Science,  Vol.  ICO,  No.  3820,  20  April  1008,  pp.  430-440, 
u James  S.  Coleman,  Equality  of  Educatldnal  Opportunity,  Washington,  D.C. : IJ.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1000. 

11  Proc.  N.A.S  59.  052  1008.  The  “Introductory  Remarks”  imply  that  the  research 
efforts  presented  in  papers  like  this  one  are  “needless  of  opinions  or  hazards,"  “attracted 
by  emotional  attention,  and  reminiscent  of  the  song  stanza  'The  French  they  are  a funny 

present  author  is  recognized  as  clear  in  itcicnce,  Vol.  158, 
No.  3083.  1007,  pp  802-S03.  Coupled  with  the  words  “prescience"  and  “sixth  sense"  the 
Introductory  Remarks  appear  to  me  to  exhibit  a low  point  of  national  scientific  leadership. 
J 1 Comparison*  of  Mental  and  Motor  Teat  Scores  for  Ages  1-15  Months 
Sex,  Order,  Race,  Geographical  Location,  and  Education  of  Parent,"  Vol.  30 

CAffd  Development,  June  1964,  pp.  379-411. 
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light  nml  automated  mechanical  feeding  and  cage  cleaning.  This  profoundly 
disadvantages!  environment  produced  Social  behavior  deficits  hut  did  not  produce 
any  measurable  loss  of  learning  ability  for  mental  tasks.’*  Twelve  nonkey  months 
represent  four  human  years. 

Counterfact  Similar  con  elusions  are  reached  from  studies  of  Inhumane 
environmental  deprivation  of  children  that  has  accidentally  occurred.  In  one 
well-documented  case  Isabel,”  an  illegitimate  white  child,  was  raised  In  a dark 
room  by  a deaf-mute  mother  so  that  at  age  G1^  Isabel  had  no  speech,  an  I.Q. 
of  about  30,  and  rachitic  physical  handicaps.  After  being  discovered  and  given 
intensive  training,  two  years  later  at  Sl/2  her  I.Q.  had  trebled  to  a normal  value. 
Isabel's  case,  a rare  though  not  unique  example  of  extreme  human  primate 
deprivation,  Is  thus  quite  in  keeping  with  the  well-controlled  extensive  depriva- 
tions at  the  animal  primate  research  centers.  It  is  evident  that  Negro  I.Q. 
deficits  cannot  reasonably  he  blamed  on  preschool  environmental  disadvantages. 

f/oMw/cr/zict  W. — The  famous  and  uncontested  Skeels  study”  of  a group  of 
environmentally  deprived  orphanage  babies  shows  that  an  environmentally  In- 
duced loss  of  at  least  30  I.Q.  points  at  10  months  was  with  improved  environ- 
ment wiped  out  at  age  0 years.  This  significant  finding  of  substantially  complete 
f.Q.  recovery  from  Skeels*  research  is  in  effect  suppressed  by  its  omission  from 
most  discussions  of  Skeels*  important  contributions. 

Counterfact  //>*. — A unique  case  of  overcoming  In  half  a lifetime  a cultural 
gap  of  centuries  or  even  millennia  including  a session  of  slavery  involves  rt  profes- 
sional engineer  recognized  at  an  historic  anniversary  of  his  university  by  an 
honorary  Sc.I).  as  one  of  six  distinguished  service  alumni.  His  story  (as  I 
obtained  it  by  telephone  Interviews)  was  that  until  age  six  he  was  an  Aztec 
Indian  at  blow-gun  and  stone-axe  level,  isolated  from  modern  civilization  for 
four  centuries  since  his  tribe  escaped  from  Cortez.  Ills  father  explored,  was 
captured  and  enslaved.  After  escaping  he  brought  Ills  family  to  America  and 
the  engineer  entered  school  at  age  ten  and  the  second  grade  two  years  later  at 
age  12.  Yet  at  21  he  had  an  Electrical  H.Sc.  and  Physics  M.Sc  Ills  brother  has 
been  comparably  successful.  Noth  worked  their  way  through  college.  This 
example  supports  my  conviction  that  fantastic  cultural  deficits  can  be  overcome 
in  a fraction  of  one  generation  by  individuals  of  outstanding  inherent  determina- 
tion and  intelligence. 

Xonfact  2. — This  nonfact  blames  the  Xegro  I.Q.  deficit  on  cultural  disadvan- 
tages, si>oclftcally  those  involving  language  and  verbal  skills  so  that,  as  clearly 
enunciated  as  a conjecture  by  anthropologist  S.  L.  Washburn,”  “given  a compa- 
rable chance  to  that  of  (lie  whites,  fthe  Xegroes’l  I.Q.s  would  te.st  out  ahead.” 

Counterfact  2.1. — Relationship  of  Negro  children’s  I.Q.  to  home  environment 
as  measured  by  socioeconomic  class  or  parents  showed  in  A.  R.  Wilson's  San 
Francisco  Ilay  Area  Study**  an  Incremental  difference  In  eighth  grade  I.Q.  of 
only  about  four  |>oiiits  from  00  to  91  with  a socioeconomic  difference  that  for 
whites  corresponds  to  a three  times  greater  Increment  of  13  points  from  98 
to  111  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  if  intelligence  is  de- 
termined entirely  by  environment  then  these  facts  require  that  Xegro  pro- 
fessional and  managerial  families  provide  a substantially  poorer  intellectual 
environment  that  do  white  families  rated  one  step  lower  than  semi-skilled  labor. 
At  sixth  grade  similar  results  are  obtained  with  increments  of  12  points  for 
whiles  and  four  for  Negroes  associated  with  family  status  increments  from  a 
minimum  of  lower  ihan  semi-skilled  labor  to  a maximum  of  professional  and 
managerial.  For  primary  grades,  the  results  show  again  an  I.Q.  Increment  for 
whites  but  no  increment  whatever  for  Negroes. 

These  statistics  Indicate  such  a fundamental  difference  between  the  ways 
in  which  white  and  Negro  I.Q.  distributions  are  related  to  family  classifications 
that  they  Imply  to  me  a basic  racial  or  racial-hybrid  difference  in  the  laws 
governing  distributions  of  intelligence.  This  as|>oct  of  Counterfaet  2A  constitutes 
n Counterfact  to  my  next  Nonfact ; namely : 


*•  Personal  communication  from  M.  Harlow,  Wisconsin  Regional  Primate  Research 
Center. 

Kingsley  I>avls,  "A 'Final  Note  on  a Case  of  Extreme  Isolation.”  Am.  J.  of  Sociology,  52, 


432.  10*7. 
Mil.  M. 


* II.  M.  Skeels,  CAi(W  Dc tetopment  Monographi,  31,  No.  3,  Serial  105,  1966. 

»*S.  h.  Washburn.  Am.  Anthropoloai$t,(&f  521,  1962. 

»A.  II.  Wilson,  “Racial  Integration  With  Public  Schools,”  IT.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  Vol.  II,  1967,  p.  105. 
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Xonfact  J. — This  nonfact  unjustifiably  maintains  that  coin |ic*t cut  scientists 
have  clearly  established  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  racial  differences  in 
brain  structure  or  intelligence. 

Counterfact  3.1. — Competent  scientists,  or  more  precisely  eminent  scientists 
whose  competence  would  be  expected  to  be  unquestionable,  arc  by  no  means 
thorough  and  objective  in  the  i>ositions  that  they  take  on  racial  questions  am! 
even  on  much  less  emotionally  charged  matters.  1 shall  document  this  Counter 
fact  by  a set  of  examples. 

My  first  example  Is  a letter  to  the  editor  exchange  which  occurred  when  an 
interview  with  me  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  was  reprinted  in  tin* 
alumni  journal  of  the  Stanford  Medical  School.  The  attack  ujK>n  my  j^sition 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Genetics  clearly  exhibits  an  emotional 
rather  than  a scientific  tone.  Since  this  attack  and  my  response  to  it  are  already 
published  In  the  Congressional  Reeord , I shall  not  roi>cat  them  here  (Cong.  Rcc .. 
Dec.  20, 1000,  p.  D-10007) . 

My  second  example  is  also  contained  In  the  same  item  in  the  Congressional 
Record . It  consists  of  my  analysis  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  state- 
ment on  “Human  Genetics  and  Urban  Slums”  cited  above  (p.  10008). 

I could  document  many  further  illustrations  of  the  lack  of  objectivity  of 
.scientists  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  Such  documentation  would  be  too  lengthy 
for  Its  inclusion  here  but  I should  be  Quito  willing  to  submit  such  corres|K>mlence 
and  records  to  the  Committee  on  request. 

Counterfact  311. — Patterns  of  relative  competence  for  various  mental  abilities 
for  Negroes  differ  distinctly  from  whites  in  that,  contrary  to  the  general  im- 
pression. Negroes  perform  relatively  better,  not  worse,  on  items  more  dependent 
on  verbal  skills  than  they  do  on  nonverbal  Items.  A significant  test " was  re- 
ported In  1958  on  7-  to  10-year-old  children  of  low  socioeconomic  status  including 
410  white  and  840  Negro.  The  two  groups  had  nearly  equal  Stanford-Blnet 
I.Q.  They  were  also  given  a version  of  the  Progressive  Matrices  Test  designed 
by  Itaven  incorporating  colored  diagrams.  The  CRPM  test  is  recognised  as  an 
important  nonverbal  test  (lint  is  exceptionally  effective  in  measuring  the  Spear- 
man g-factor,  or  “general”  intelligence.  (A  useful  label  might  be  “gentelligence.,,> 
If  Negro  Stanford-Binct  I.Q.  is  artificially  lowered  by  verbal  disadvantage, 
the  Negroes  would  be  expected  to  score  relatively  higher  on  the  nonverbal 
Haven’s  Matrices.  However,  the  Matrices  Involve  more  sophisticated  logical 
processing  and  are  thus  a measure  of  a more  advanced  reasoning  ability  than 
occurs  in  the  Stanford-Blnet.' Whereas  white  students  had  on  the  average,  as 
a consequence  of  standardizing  the  scoring  system,  the  same  I.Q.  on  the  Htanford- 
Blnet  and  the  Matrices,  Negro  I.Q.  was  unexpectedly  9.83  points  lower  on  the 
matrices  at  a level  of  significance  w ith  more  than  six  zeros. 

This  result  is  in  keeping  with  some  statistical  findings  that  1 reported  In 
1007.**  The  statistics  that  I analyzed  showed  that  consistent  with  Figure  4 the 
Negro  distribution  of  'Stanford-Blnet  I.Q.  was  offset  downwards  by  about  20 
I.Q.  points  or  1.2  standard  deviations  compared  to  the  white  distribution.  For 
higher  levels  of  intellectual  performance,  such  as  recognition  in  science,  how- 
ever, the  offset  was  even  greater  in  keeping  with  Die  results  for  the  Bavcn’s 
Matrices.  These  data  are  shown  In  Figure  4 together  with  data  on  physical 
performance.  On  the  winning  of  Olympic  medals**  the  same  type  of  offset 
analysis**  show’s  that  the  Negro  distribution  Is  offset  upwards  compared  to 
the  white  distribution  by  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  Btanford-Binet  is 
offset  downwards.  An  upward  offset  of  the  Negro  distribution  Is  also  found 
for  rejection  by  the  armed  forces  for  physical  disability.  These  upward  offsets 
are  in  keeping  with  Counterfact  1A.  The  pattern  of  Figure  4 of  high  upward 
offset  for  high  level  physieul  performance  varying  towards  even  larger  downward 
offsets  for  high  level  logical  performance  appears  hard  to  explain  convincingly 
on  any  basis  other  than  racial  genetic  differences  that  are  directly  relevant  to 
optimizing  educational  procedures. 


« C.  Higgins  and  C.  II.  Sivers,  J.  Cons.  Psych.,  22,  405, 1058. 

**W.  Shockley,  “A  Try  Simplest  Cases'  Approach  to  the  Heredlty-Poverty-Crlme  Prob- 
lem." Proceedings,  Rat.  Acad,  of  Set.,  Vol.  57,  No.  0,  June  1007.  pp.  1707-1774. 

* “Arthur  Lentz,  executive  director  of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee,  said  'the 
Committee  resents  being  used  as  an  attention-getter.'  He  supplied  figures:  In  the  1004 
Olympics  at  Tokyo,  50  of  the  362  U.S.  athletes  were  Negroes.  Of  the  120  medals  won. 
22  were  by  Afro-Americans."  Reported  by  Art  Rosenbaum,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  25 
Nov.  1067,  p.  38.  (U.S.  population  In  age  range  15-29  In  1000  was  2.3 X10*  Negro  and 
17X10*  white  leading  to  a per  capita  ratio  for  medals  of  (22/2.3)7(28/17)  ~ 5.8  corre- 
sponding to  an  offset  of  about  0.75.) 
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Counterfact  SC\  -Studies  in  New  York”  and  Boston 11  show  clearly  that 
changes  in  socioeconomic  status  have  little  effect  on  ethnic  differences  in  pattern 
of  relative  Intelligence  for  different  abilities.  For  example,  as  shown  In  Figure  5. 
Xcgro  children,  regardless  of  socioeconomic  class,  average  highest  on  Verbal 
and  are  lower  for  Reasoning,  Number  and  Spatial  by  about  0.2,  0.5  and  0.35 
respectively  standard  deviation  units  for  the  imputation  as  a whole.  As  shown  in 
Figure  0,  Chinese  children  in  contrast  are  lowest  on  Verbal  and  approximately 
equal  and  about  0.4  to  0.7  units  higher  on  Reasoning,  Number  and  Sjwce.  These 
observations  lead  to  a now  research  proposal  given  in  the  conclusion. 

Counterfact  31), — Children  of  primitive  Australian  aborigines  score  at  about 
10%  to  20%  compared  to  a reference  standard  of  100%  for  European  children 
on  six  testa  that  measure  comprehension  of  conservation  laws*  defined  by 
Piaget,”  such  as,  conservation  of  volume  of  sugar  when  poured  into  a different 
shaped  glass.  Evidence  that  the  test  performance  deficit  is  racial  and  not  cultural 
Is  furnished  by  the  Improved  performance  to  a level  of  20%  to  40%  for  the  racially- 
diluted  portion  of  the  environmentally  integrate  imputation  that  has  one  Kuro- 
l>ean  grandparent  or  great-grandparent.  The  38  children  averaging  1G%  Euro* 
I>can  dilution  outperformed  the  42  children  of  100%  aboriginal  oncost ry  at  a 
high  level  of  significance  as  shown  In  Table  2. 

TABU  COMPARISON  OF  PART-BLOOD  (P)  AND  FUIL-BIOOD  (F)  CHI  LOREN  ON  CONSERVATION  TESTS 


Children 

8 to  11  years 

12  to  15  years 

R*ce 

F 

P 

Si*. 

F 

P 

Sit 

Number 

25 

17 

Lev. 

17 

21 

Lev. 

Quantity 

Weight 

2 

9 

<6 

<11 

<0.1 

<0.01 

2 

7 

AA 

*3^ 

<0.01 

<0.01 

Vohime. 

0 

. <5 

<0.05 

2 

<4 

N.S. 

lenflh 

10 

= 10 

N.$. 

3 

<13 

<0.05 

Are* 

1 

<4 

N.S. 

2 

<8 

N.S. 

Number..... 

0 

<4 

<0.05 

3 

<8 

N.S. 

These  results  are  consistent  with  the  approximately  linear  metallurgical  model 
for  effects  of  raptal  mixing  on  mental  performance  I proposed  in  19GC. 
(Figure  7).** 

Counterfact  3b),  Evidence  for  racial  differences  In  brain  structure  have  been 
reported  recently  by  IX  Carleton  Gftjdusck,  who  writes:  “Elisabeth  Beck  of 
the  Ncuropathologleal  Service  of  the  Maudsley  Hospital  in  London,  and  I have 
found  unexpected  variations  in  fine  structure  of  the  brain  in  Melanesians,  in- 
cluding the  size  and  shape  of  the  septal  nuclei  massa  intermedia,  thalamic  and 
hypothalamic  nuclei,  lateral  geniculate  bodies  and  the  frontal  lobes.  Neural 
anatomical  detail  may  vary  with  Individual  and  group  as  to  facies  hair  and 
habitus.  The  awareness  or  response  to  intractable  pain  in  cancer  patients  has 
been  dulled  in  man  by  stimulation  of  the  septal  nuclear  area  by  R.G.  Iienth. 
It  is  tempting  to  wonder  whether  neural  and  anatomical  differences  in  this  area 
in  Melanesians  might  not  permit  their  less  exaggerated  response  to  pain.” 

Conclusion 

As  the  pattern  of  counterfaets  I have  presented  illustrates,  my  chief  proposal 
for  research  consists  of  establishing  orderly  relationships  between  independent 
scientific  studies  I point  out  that  in  the  research  on  existing  research  that  I 
have  discussed,  eight  of  my  14  eounterfaet  references  were  published  after  1004. 
My  failure  to  provoke  In  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  any  inquiry  or  recom- 
mendations for  similar  research  makes  me  fear  that  the  research  blinders  for 
the  life  sciences  may  now  support  programs  doomed  to  fail  because  they  are 
against  nature  much  as  were  those  supported  by  Lysenko-biologists  in  Russia. 


“Q.  8.  Us scr,  a.  Fifer,  D.  II.  Clark,  “Mental  Abilities  of  Children  from  Different  Social 
Class  and  Cultural  Groups/’  Mon.  Soc.  Res.  in  Child  Dev.,  30,  No.  4,  1965. 

*S.  S.  Stodolsky,  G.  S.  Lesser.  “Learning  Patterns  In  the  Disadvantaged"  Harvard  Edu- 
cational Review,  Fall  lOOTjop.  510-593. 

••de  Lemos,  M.M.M.P.,  The  Development  of  Comervation  in  Aboriginal  Children , Ph.  D. 
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One  research  proposal  that  might  reduce  the  environment-heredity  uncertainty 
regarding  racial  differences  is  suggested  by  the  findings,  quoted  in  Counterfact 
3C,  that  school  children  in  New  York  and  in  Heston  show  characteristic  ethnic 
patterns  of  mental  abilities.  I have  heard  that  the  drastic  environmental  change 
of  adoption  from  a Negro  slum  into  a middle  class  New  York  Jewish  family 
has  actually  occurred  for  some  70  orphans.  The  difference  in  the  patterns  of 
these  ethnic  groups  are  great  as  shown  In  Figure  8.  What  would  be  the  patterns 
of  the  Negro  orphans  adopted  into  Jewish  families?  If  there  were  significant 
alteration  in  the  ethnic  patterns,  it  would  !>e  strong  evidence  against  a biological 
basis  for  the 'apparent  racial  differences.  On  the  other  hand,  invariance  of  the 
pattern  to  drastic  environmental  change  would  suggest  racial  differences  in  neuro- 
logical patterns. 

A second  approach  worthy  of  investigation  Is  outlined  in  my  paj>cr  for  the 
19G6  Fall  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  1 outlined  a moans  where- 
by gene  frequency  information  could  In  principle  be  used  (more  effectively  than 
was  done  in  the  1053  study  that  determined  that  30ft  of  the  genes  of  Baltimore 
Negroes  came  from  white  ancestors), *•  to  permit  d tomilning  with  high  accuracy 
what  the  racial  fractions  were  for  siblings  in  a given  family  group.  In  a family 
with  an  unmarried  mother,  the  scientific  tools  of  gene  frequencies  might  now 
be  capable  of  furnishing  a scientific  answer  to  effects  of  racial  mixing  on  iH>tontial 
to  develop  intelligent  especially  if  significant  hereditary  differences  should  occur 
for  the  fathers  of  children  of  the  same  mother.  Such  gene  studies  might  usefully 
be  supplemented  with  morphological  measurements. 

This  approach  may  be  improved  as  a result  of  recent  findings.  Recently  Pr.  T.  R* 
Reed  reported  In  defence®  that  Oakland,  California  Negroes  average  22ft  of  their 
gems  from  Caucasian  ancestors  with  an  uncertainty  of  only  1ft.  I Incorporated 
Reed’s  techniques  into  a research  proposal  tliat  I mailed  for  their  comments 
to  all  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  None  attempted  to  reject 
it  on  technical  grounds  but  several  wrote  conveying  the  impression  that  they 
wished  it  would  go  away.  The  only  serious  professional  evaluation  was  from 
noted  human  geneticist  Curt  Stern  of  Berkeley  who  found  It  "interesting”  An 
Individual  similar  proposal  by  schizophrenia  researcher  L.  L.  Heston  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  has  been  denied  support  by  the  National  Research  Council  without 
any  written  explanation. 

One  application  of  my  new  proposal  would  study  the  student  body  of  an  all- 
Negro  college.  Here,  racial  prejudice  might  well  invert  so  as  to  discriminate 
against  lighter  skins.  This  population  would  Ik?  classified  Into  uj>per  and  lower 
halves  on  the  basis  of  I.Q.  scores,  scholastic  achievement  tests,  or  grade  jiolnt 
averages.  Next,  the  racial  composition  of  each  half  would  be  determined  using 
Puff.Cs  blood  type  gene  that  Reed  calls  a “Caucasian  gene”  because  the  original 
population  from  which  the  slaves  came  do  not  have  it.  It  Is  not  related  to  physical 
appearance.  If  the  lower  group  had  the  higher  percentage  of  Puffy's  gene,  It 
would  Imply  that  prejudice  was  the  inftln  factor  but  if  the  brighter  ones  had 
the  higher  percentage,  this  would  support  the  < Id  fashioned  and  currently  rejected 
view  that  Intelligent  Negroes  occur  chiefly  because  of  their  white  micostry. 

My  last  recommendation  is  that  a National  Study  Group,  funded  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  II.R.  17840,  should  be  set  up  to  analyze  the  research  tliat  has  already 
been  done.  The  facts  on  which  definitive  conclusions  may  be  based  may  already 
be  available,  If  not  in  this  country,  perhaps  in  Denmark’s  genetic  records. 

I further  urge  the  Committee  to  require  the  executive  agencies  charged  with 
evaluation  under  this  bill  to  consider  and  test  evidence  that  Increasing  lack  of 
auequate  school  performance  may  be  a direct  result  of  declining  population 
quality.  Evidence  counter  to  the  prevailing  view  that  intelligence  of  children  has 
been  Increasing  each  generation  has  recently  been  presented  by  Sir  Cyril  Burt. 
Ho  reported  that  the  young  people  of  1014  scored  significantly  higher  than  the 
pupils  of  today  In  every  category  of  the  tests  according  to  a UPI  article  of  22  Ffcb. 
1070  based  on  a report  in  the  Irish  Journal  of  Education.  These  results  are  fright- 
ening evidence  that  dysgenic  effects  may  really  he  occurring.  This  may  well  bo 
tho  most  important  single  cause  of  our  national  Illnesses  of  which  school  problems 
are  only  one  aspect. 


* Bentley,  Glass,  and  C.  C.  LI,  “The  Dynamics  of  Racial  Mixture — An  Analysis  Rased 
on  the  American  Negro,"  Vo!.  5,  The  American  Journal  of  Human  Genetics,  March,  1053, 

pp.  1-20. 

90 T.  Edward  Reed,  “Caucasian  Genes  In  American  Negroes,"  Science , VoJ.  105,  p.  702. 
August  22,  1000. 
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Can  significant  results  be  found  from  such  research?  I have  confidence  that  the 
Intellectual  power  of  our  nation  that  set  up  a 10-year  program  to  place  a piece 
of  the  moon  In  the  hands  of  our  scientists  can  also  set  up  programs  to  establish 
facts  In  the  environment-heredity  uncertainty  that  will  contribute  to  our  national 
competence  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  city  slums— but  only  if  this  intel- 
lectual power  has  the  abiffty  to  doubtt  to  express  contrary  opinion,  and  to  search 
openly  for  truth  through  objective  discussion  of  conflicting  ideas. 

An  ultimate  accomplishment  of  such  creative  thought  has  been  expressed  by 
noted  Sociology  Professor  Kingsley  Davis:11  “When  man  has  conquered  his  own 
biological  evolution,  he  will  have  laid  the  basis  for  conquering  everything  else. 
Tho  universe  will  be  his,  at  last.”  Speaking  for  myself,  I believe  man  can. 

SUMMARY 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  a basic  principle,  applicable  across  socioeconomic 
levels  and  races,  is  that  students  achieve  their  academic  goals  best  at  institutions 
where  they  are  not  too  poorly  (or  well)  prepared  to  compete  academically."  The 
application  of  this  basic  principle  to  the  problems  of  offering  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  disadvantaged  minority  groups  and  especially  Negroes  Is  com- 
plicated by  certain  statistical  facts.  Specifically,  “.  . . in  the  general  population 
Negroes  have  a distribution  of  intelligence  [as  represented  by  scores  on  I.Q. 
tests],  or  readiness  to  do  college  work,  that  has  a mean  approximately  1 standard 
deviation  below  the  Caucasian  mean.  In  the  ability  area  in  which  the  highest 
25%  of  Caucasians  are  found,  which  1^  the  area  from  which  the  more  distinguished 
stato  universities  draw  their  students,  only  about  5%  of  the  Negroes  have  a com- 
petitive ability  level."  ® 

As  a consequence,  . . there  Is  ohly  one  Negro  to  every  30  Caucasians  op  a na- 
tionwide basis  who  is  In  the  top  25%  of  our  population.  . . . The  result  [in  the 
1008-00  academic  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois]  was  a difference  between 
tho  means  of  two  races  that  was  2.4  times  the  standard  deviation  of  the  Caucasian 
distribution  [ — a difference  corresponding  to  about  30  I.Q.  points]."" 

It  is  obviously  basic  to  questions  of  national  policy  relative  to  quality  education 
and  racial  isolation  in  schools  to  determine  the  root  causes  of  these  enormous 
racial  differences.  It  can  be  disastrous  to  base  national  policy  on  premises  that 
may  be  false. 

Thus  It  is  of  utmost  Importance  that  It  be  attempted  clearly  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  Negro  intellectual  deficit  Is  caused,  not  by  the  environmental  dis- 
advantages that  are  now  postulated  to  be  the  sple  cause,  but  instead  by  basic 
racial  differences  in  brain  structure  that  control  Ihe  capacity  to  develop  intellec- 
tual powers.  Evidence  for  the  existence  of  racial  differences  In  brain  structure 
has  been  reported  In  recent  research  that  has  revealed  "unexpected  variations 
in  fino  structure  of  the  brain  In  Melanesians,  including  ...  the  frontal  lobes."94 

Research  on  American  Negroes  appears  on  balance  to  indicate  that  their  in- 
tellectual responses  are  primarily  hereditary  and  racially  genetic  In  origin. 
Further  research  Is  eminently  possible  but  Is  currently  not  encouraged  and  Is 
Indeed  dii  large  measure  suppressed.  One  promising  research  subject  involves 
studies  of  Negro  orphans  adopted  Into  white  families,  particularly  Into  middle 
class  Jewish  families  whose  children  average  about  2 standard  deviations  higher 
in  numerical  ability.  Another  significant  study  involves  determining  the  relation- 
ship of  I.Q.  to  genes  and  using  blood  type  genes  in  a role  parallel  to  radioactive 
tracer  atoms  in  metallurgy. 

Such  research  should  bo  encouraged  to  create  a firm  scientific  basis  for  future 
educational  legislation.  And  If  such  research  should  show  that  our  declining  level 
of  education  is  an  expression  of  an  increasingly  low  inherited  learning  capability 
of  our  population,  then  we  must  for  the  future  safety  of  the  country  honestly 
explore  the  delicate  human  problems  involved  by  every  known  scientific  means. 
Tho  future  of  our  country  can  be  no  greater  than  the  predictable  future  of  our 
citizenry. 


« K.  Davis  la  Genetic s and  The  Future  of  Man,  Ed.  by  J.  D.  Roslansky,  North-Holland 
Publishing  Co.  1965. 

” Julian  C.  Stanley,  Science,  14  Feb.  I960,  n.  622. 

» Lloyd  O.  Humphreys,  Science . 10  Oct.  l6C9.  p.  167. 

11 1).  Carleton  Gajdusek,  Engineering  and  Science  (Calif.  Inst,  of  Tech.),  April,  1970, 

p.  26. 
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(a)  A generally  accepted  best  study  by  Kennedy 

V */.  5/ 

et  al  that  has  been  generally  quoted  — — 


showing  an  overlap  of  about  7%  of  Southern 
Negro  scores  above  the  national  white  median 


score  (for  comparable  regions  the  overlap 
is  probably  between  12  and  15%) 


(b)  A comparable  figure  from  the  veil  known 

» 6/ 

reference  by  Pettigrew-  described  as  showing 
a 25%  overlap  but  actually  drawn  for  approx! • 
lately  26%  overlap;  it  also  inaccurately 
represents  the  two  distributions  as  having  the 
same  standard  deviation;  no  specific  source 
of  data  has  been  reproduced  in  this  figure. 

Figure  1 Negro  and  white  I.Q.  distributions. 
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figure  2 Kotor  Uit  item*  on  which  Negroea  do  better  then 

15  / 

white*,  percentcge  peiilng  et  eech  age* — 


baaed  on  the  number*  of  aubjecte  reported  in  the 
relevant  table*  preeented  by  WtUon  end  aince  the 


Wileon  etudy  lelected  theae  number*  for  e different 
purpoie  they  ere  only  approximate.  U ia  improbable 
that  e more  preeiae  reviaion  would  alter  the  con* 
ciuaiona.) 
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methoo' — with  the  Index  values  for  the  white 


population  plotted  to  the  right  for  intellectual 
performance  and  to  the  left  for  physical  performance* 


'llW  « IfK « 


Figure  5 Patterns  of  normalized  mental  ability  scores  of 

middle*  and  lower-class  Negro  children.  (Normal  I zed 
scores  are  adju  ed  So  that  the  average  for  the 
whole  school  population,  i.e.,  all  ethnic  and  social 
class  groups,  is  50  and  the  standard  deviation  is  10.) 
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figure  6 Patterns  of  normalized  mental  Ability  scores  of  middle* 


end  lower-class  Chinese  children. 


Figure  7 Dependence  of  performance  on  the  Piaget  conservation 
principle  tests  upon  age  and  racial  composition. 
(Tests  concern  Quantity,  dumber,  length.  Area, 

Weight  and  Volume.  Ohe  Full*blood  and  Part -blood 
points  are  deduced  from  de  Lemos  tables  and  the 
European  points  from* her  report  of  Piaget's 
findings.  Hie  dashed  curves  are  linear  inter- 
polations between  F and  100%  European.) 
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figure  8 Comparison  patterns  .between  Negro  and  Jewish 

children  showing  effect  to  be  expected  if  menu* 
ability  Is  determined  entirely  by  cnvironrt*nia  1 
change  on  adoption..  (For  completeness  * middle* 
class  Negro  and  lower  class  Jewish  patterns  arc 
rhown  as  dashed  lines.) 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Frank  C.  J.  McGurk,  Professor  of  Psychology,  University 

of  Moxtevallo 

My  name  Is  Frank  C.  J.  McGurk.  I am  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the 
University  of  Montcvallo.  I have  taught  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Catholic  University,  Lehigh  University,  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
and  VHIanova  University.  I received  my  B.S.  degree  and  Master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  my  Ph.  D.  from  Catholic  University.  I am  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Board,  American  Institute  of  Climatology;  American 
Psychological  Association;  and  the  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi. 

I submit  this  statement  to  the  Committee  In  connection  with  its  consideration 
of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070,  II.R.  17&40,  which  states  in  Section  2 Its 
purpose  to  reduce  racial  isolation  In  schools  as  a way  of  increasing  quality 
education  of  minority  groups. 

One  of  the  principal  and  often-rei>eated  bases  upon  which  it  is  assumed  that 
a greater  degree  of  integration  In  the  classroom  will  result  in  increased  quality 
performance  of  minority  groups  arises  under  what  has  come  to  be*  known  as 
the  cultural  hypothesis.  Under  that  hypothesis  the  assumption  Is  that  an 
equalizing  of  environment — such  as  a single  classroom — will  result  In  an 
equalizing  of  the  performance  of  the  students  of  the  minority  and  majority 
races,  principally  the  latter.  It  is  commonly  believed  under  this  hypothesis  that 
the  gap  which  is  generally  known  to  exist  between  the  two  groups  in  terras  of 
school  performance  can  best  be  overcome  by  a change  in  the  learning  environment, 
f.c.,  raising  of  the  cultural  level  of  the  minority  group  to  that  of  the  majority. 

The  validity  of  the  cultural  hypothesis  Is,  therefore,  a direct  measure  of  the 
validity  of  the  premise  which  underlies  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070 
and  the  expected  efficacy  In  terms  of  Improved  learning  for  minority  groups 
which  is  expected  to  result  from  an  increased  degree  of  integration  in  United 
States  classrooms. 

I understand  that  other  witnesses  have  considered  the  question  from  the 
various  points  of  view  of  describing  the  actual  lag  or  difference  between  the 
two  groups  and  other  scientific  aspects  of  its  cause  and  its  eradication.  I will, 
therefore,  direct  my  attention  solely  to  the  known  objective  studies  which 
demonstrate,  I believe  without  substaftUai  question,  that  the  cultural  hypothesis 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  arc  Invalid  as  a matter  of  scientific  fact. 


ESSENCE  OF  THE  “CULTURE  HYPOTHESIS” 

Few  writers  today  deny  that  there  are  mensurable  psychological  test  score 
differences  among  racial  groups.  Most  of  those  presently  writing  on  this  subject 
insist  that  these  differences  are  not  biological  differences;  they  are  referred  to  ns 
cultural  differences.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  “culture  hypothesis”  as  the 
explanation  of  racial  differences.  While  the  “culture  hypothesis”  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  various  ways  (c.£b,  Asliley-Montagu  1045/  and  Klineberg  1W4*),  its 
essence  is  that  what  we  call  observable  race  differences  are  really  social  differ- 
ences and  not  biological  differences,  and  that  these  differences,  since  they  are 
caused  by  differences  in  cultural  advantages,  will  dlsapj>ear  when  the  differences 
In  cultural  advantages  disappear. 

The  “culture  hypothesis”  has  been  invoked  particularly  In  discussions  of  differ- 
ences between  Negro  and  white  groups.  While  the  advocates  of  the  “culture 
hypothesis”  have  presented  strong  moral  and  ethical  arguments  against  biolog- 
ical differences  between  Negroes  and  whites,  they  have  failed  to  present  any 
factual  data  In  support  of  their  hypothesis. 

If  tho  “culture  hypothesis”  has  any  meaning,  it  could  be  expected  that,  as 
cultural  differences  between  Negroes  and  whites  decreased,  the  difference  between 
their  mean  psychological  test  scores  would  decrease.  The  objective  measurement 
of  a decrease  In  mean  test  score  difference  would,  thus,  support  the  hypothesis. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  mean  racial  test  score  difference  should 
disappear  completely.  The  “culture  hypothesis”  would  gain  In  stature  if  It 
could  be  shown  empirically  that  even  a small  reduction  In  the  mean  test  score 
difference  betw'een  Negroes  and  whites  accompanied  a i eduction  in  the  cultural 
differences  betw  een  these  two  racial  groups. 


! lo$t  Oangcrout  Myth:  The  Fallacy  of  Race,  Columbia  Univcr* 
t of  the  American  Segro,  Harper  Bros.,  1944. 


* Montagu,  M.  F.  A..  Man’* 
sit t Press.  New  York  (1015). 

* Klineberg,  CAo  root  erf  iffa 
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Reduction  in  the  cultural  differences  between  Negroes  and  whites  lias  occurred 
in  the  United  States.  My  testimony  will  be  directed  toward  showing  what,  if  any, 
measurable  psychological  test  score  differences  have  accompanied  this  reduction 
in  racial  cultural  differences. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY — WORLD  WAR  I PERIOD 

The  most  convenient  place  lo  begin  the  study  of  our  problem  is  the  World  War  1 
period.  It  was  nt  this  time  that  the  llrst  extensive  psychological  study  was  done; 
tests  were  administered  to  very  large  groups  of  Negro  and  white  draftees  who 
represented  the  entire  country.  The  results  of  this  study  were  carefully  recorded 
and  published  by  Yerkes  (1021).* 

The  World  War  I period  was  also  a period  of  marked  social  and  economic  re* 
striefion  for  the  Negro.  He  was  limited  in  his  choice  of  residence  and  the  choices 
he  lmd  were  undesirable  by  present*day  standards.  Generally,  the  Negro  was  a 
rural  dweller  at  this  time.  Schools  available  to  him  were  nnder-eqidpi>od,  under- 
staffed, and  often  not  accessible.  In  general,  he  was  limited  in  Ids  soda!  participa- 
tion, he  was  limited  economically,  and  there  is  no  question  that  this  i>eriod  was. 
when  compared  with  the  present,  one  of  great  deprivation  for  him. 

During  this  World  War  I period,  the  psychological  test  scores  of  t lie  Negro 
recruits  bore  a clearly  Inferior  relationship  to  the  psychological  test  scores  of 
the  widte  recruits.  For  the  country  as  a whole,  only  about  27#  of  the  Negro  re- 
cruits obtained  psychological  test  scores  that  equaled  or  exceeded  the  mean  test 
score  of  the  white  recruits  (Garrett,  1045).  This  Is  usually  referred  to  as  overlap- 
ping; it  is  £hld  that  27#  of  the  Negro  recruits  overlapped  the  mean  of  the  white 
recruits.  WiflV  this  degree  of  overlapping,  the  Negro  mean  score  is  much  below 
the  white  mean  score. 

The  World  War  I period  Is,  then,  a basis  for  testing  the  "culture  hypothesis." 
Here  was  a period  in  which  27%  of  Negro  recruits  equaled  or  exceeded  the  mean 
score  of  the  white  recruits  when  the  cultural  restrictions  for  the  Negro  were 
marked. 

If  the  inferior  test  performance  of  the  Negro  is  truly  the  result  of  his  cultural 
restriction,  then  It  follows  that,  under  the  "culture  hy|>othesIs”  an  Improvement 
in  the  Negro’s  cultural  status  should  be  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in  Ids 
test  performance  when  compared  with  w’hltes. 

Tho  cultural  position  of  the  Negro  has  certainly  improved  since  1018.  This  Im- 
provement has  not  been  sudden,  but  has  been  in  progress  for  at  least  two  genera- 
tions, during  which  time  the  Negro  has  achieved  more  and  more  of  the  social 
and  economic  opportunities  that  were  once  reserved  for  the  white  man. 

What  has  happened  to  the  relationship  between  Ihe  psychological  test  scores  of 
Negroes  and  wiiltes  while  this  cultural  change  has  been  taking  place?  Has  the 
Negro-widto  test  score  difference  of  the  1018  period  reduced  In  magnitude  while 
the  Negro-widto  cultural  differences  w'orc  being  reduced?  Do  tho  available  data 
support  the  “culiuro  hypothesis”? 

PS YC HOLOO ICAL  ST UDV — 1035-- 1950 

Between  1935  and  1950  inclusive,  al>oi!t  140  articles  were  published  in  the  scien- 
tific literature  of  psychology  wiitch  dealt  with  the  question  of  Negro-widto  test 
score  differences.  Only  03  of  the  140  articles  presented  statistical  data,  and  In  all 
03  articles  the  mean  test  score  of  the  Negro  subjects  was  lower  than  the  mean 
test  score  of  the  widte  subjects  with  Whom  they  w*ore  compared.  The  other  70 
articles  w’ere  simply  speculative  comments  about  tho  problem,  and  almost  totally 
lacking  in  data. 

Of  the  03  articles  which  presented  data,  only  six  submitted  sufficient  material 
to  permit  comparisons  with  the  World  War  i period.  These  six  articles  are  im- 
portant; they  covered  a wide  range  of  years,  n variety  of  age  groups,  different 
grade  groups,  ami  different  psychological  tests.  Recause  they  were  spaced  over  a 
range  of  years,  they  covered  a variety  of  cultural  opimrlunltles.  Also,  they  were 
w ritten  by  six  different  Investigators. 

(/)  Tanscr  Study  (CanadaY 

Tnnser  (1939)  is  responsible  for  the  earliest  of  these  studios,  which  w*as  done 
on  a group  of  Canadian  Negroes  and  whites.  Three  standard  psychological 

* Yerkes,  R.  L . Memoir*  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science*,  Vol.  15  (1021). 

4 Tanser,  II.  A.,  Kent  County  Xcgroc*,  Chatham , Ontario , The  Shepherd  Publishing  Co., 
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tests  were  administered  to  Negro  and  white  school  children  enrolled  In  grades  1 
through  8.  All  of  the  Xegro  children  were  described  as  descendants  of  slaves 
who  had  escajtfd  from  the  South  prior  to,  and  during,  the  Civil  War.  According 
to  the  author,  social  and  economic  op]>ortunlties  had  always  been  equal  for  all 
Negroes  and  whites  In  this  area,  except  for  a few  minor  outbursts  of  oppression 
directed  towards  the  Negroes. 

Tanser  rejjorts  that  the  mean  test  scores  of  the  Xegro  children  were  markedly 
below  the  white  mean  at  every  age  and  every  grade.  Overlapping  for  the  total 
group  (all  children  of  All  ages  and  grades)  was' between  13%  and  20%,  depend- 
ing on  which  psychological  test  was  used.  In  no  case  did  overlap  exceed  20%. 
Thus  this  study,  done  some  21  years  after  the  World  War  I period,  Indicated 
that  the  gap  between  X eg  roes  and  whites  had  not  been  lessened:  it  had  been 
increased.  In  Tanser’s  study,  the  Xegroes  made  a much  poorer  showing  relative 
to  whites,  than  Xegroes  did  in  tke  World  War  I study.  The  cultural  advantages 
of  Canadian  life  did  not  iucrease  the  rotative  standing  of  the  Xegro  children 
to  white  children,  and  this  study  offers  no  supiwrt  for  the  “culture  hypothesis." 

(2)  Bruce  Study  ( Virginia ) 6 

The  second  study  appeared  when  Bruce  (1040)  published  her  doctoral  dis- 
sertation. In  Bruce’s  study,  three  psychological  tests  were  administered  to  9- 
nml  10-year-old  Negro  and  white  children  from  an  Impoverished  rural  area  In 
Virginia.  All  children  Attended  segregated  rural  schools.  By  administering  a 
socio-economic  scale,  and  pairing  children  according  to  score  on  this  scale,  the 
author  developed  two  groups  of  subjects,  one  Negro  and  one  white,  both  of 
which  groups  were  equivalent  for  socioeconomic  factors  contained  In  the  scale. 
All  socioeconomic  scores  were  very  low. 

As  did  Tanser,  Bruce  found  that  Negro  overlapping  varied  with  the  psycho- 
logical test  under  consideration,  hut  it  never  fell  below  15%  and  never  exceeded 
20%.  Kven  in  these  deprived  cultural  conditions,  Bruce’s  subjects  performed  al- 
most Identically  with  TAnscr’s  subjects,  although  the  difference  in  cultural  status 
between  Tanser’s  subjects  and  Bruce’s  subjects  appears  to  have  been  marked. 
Bruce’s  findings  indicate  that  equal  socio-economic  opportunity,  even  as  low  as 
It  was,  did  not  change  the  psychological  test  score  relationship  between  Negroes 
and  whites  which  was  shown  in  World  War  1.  Such  evidence  doos  not  support 
the  “culture  hypothesis.” 

(3)  Shucy  Study  (New  York  City)' 

Shucy  (1042)  reported  the  third  study.  One  psychological  test,  constructed 
especially  for  college  subjects,  was  administered  to  n very  highly  selected  group 
of  students  in  a New  York  City  college.  The  subjects  ranged  in  age  from  18 
years  to  35  years,  and  came  from  various  sections  of  the  country.  Negro  and 
white  subjects  were  paired  so  that,  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  each  member 
of  a pair  was  equivalent  In  social  and  economic  background.  Thus  the  Negro 
and  white  subjects  were  of  the  same  average  age,  the  same  educational 
background,  and  generally  the  same  cultural  status.  . 

In  Shucy**  study,  Negro  overlapping  of  the  white  mean  was  approximately 
18%.  For  such  a highly  selected  group  of  Negroes,  this  was' surprisingly  low 
overlapping,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  Tnnser’s  and  Bruce’s  findings  even 
though  the  subjects  in  the  latter  two  studies  were  considerably  lower  In  cul- 
tural status.  Moreover,  Shuey’s  findings  are  markedly  below  World  War  I find- 
ings and  "fire  no  indication  whatsoever  that  equal  cultural  status  equalizes  or 
will  equalize  the  Negro’s  test  performance  in  relation  to  the  white’s. 

(j)  Brown  Study  (Minneapolis)1 

The  fourth  study  was  reported  in  1044  (Brown,  1044).  An  individually- 
administered  psychological  test  was  given  to  Negro  and  white  kindergarten 
children  In  Minneapolis.  Brown  reports  that  the  average  nge  of  each  racial 
group  was  identical,  so  we  can  assume  that  they  were  flve-year-olds.  Unfor- 
tunately, Brown  made  no  attempt  to  equate  his  racial  groups  for  cultural 
factors  except  that  all  children  attended  non-segregated  schools,  and  this  was 
assumed  to  be  an  equating  factor. 


•Bruce.  M.,  Factors  Affecting  Intelligence  Test  Performance  of  Whites  and  Xegroes  in 
the  Rural  South.  ArcMre#  of  Psychology  of  New  York,  No.  252  <1940).  * 

•Shuey.  A.  M..  A Comparison  of  Negro  and  White  Coltege  Students  by  Means  of  the 
ACB,  The  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vo!.  14  (1942). 

* Ifrown.  F.,  An  Biperlmental  and  Critical  Study  of  the  Intelligence  of  Negro  and 
White  Kindergarten  Children,  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  Vol.  65  (1044) 
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Although  Brown  rojxirted  no  overlapping  data,  it  was  computed  that  about 
31%  of  the  Negro  children  equaled  or  exceeded  the  mean  white  score.  While  this 
is  better  Negro  iK?rformnnce  than  in  the  previously  reported  studies,  it  is  no  letter 
than  the  performance  recorded  by  the  culturally  deprived  Negroes  of  the  World 
War  I period.  Thus,  whatever  cultural  benefits  accrued  to  the  MfnneajK)lls  Negro 
children  in  1944,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  change  their  standing,  relative  to 
the  white  Minneapolis  children,  when  the  World  War  I data  are  the  basis  of 
comparison. 

(5)  Rhoads  Study  ( Philadelphia ) " 

While  the  fifth  study  was  primarily  directed  in  another  direction,  interesting 
psychological  data  were  computed  from  it  (Rhoads,  et  at.,  1945).  The  subjects 
were  nil  males,  Negro  and  white,  under  four  years  of  age,  and  residents  of  Phila- 
delphia. An  individually-administered  psychological  test  was  given  to  all  children 
when  three  years  old.  All  children  in  the  study  had  birth-weights  of  five  jtounds  or 
over.  Each  child  had  boon  examined  physically  in  a hospital  clinic  once  a month 
from  birth  until  one  year  of  age;  thereafter  every  two  months  until  the  end  of 
the  study.  Children  of  uncooperative  parents  were  dropixnl  from  the  study  !>cforo 
the  child  w*ns  two  years  old.  In  addition  to  the  clinical  examinations,  home  visits 
were  made  every  two  weeks  by  a nurse  or  social  worker  in  order  to  keep  the 
experimental  conditions  ns  operative  as  possible.  Socio-economic  factors  wore 
considered  to  be  low,  but  generally  equal  for  both  Negro  ami  white  subjec  ts. 

Although  tho  psychologist  who  did  the  testing  roi>ortcd  that  the  Negro  and 
white  mean  test  scores  were  not  significantly  different,  this  was  found  to  lx*  not 
the  ease.  The  Negro  children  were  slgidfieantly  lower  than  the  white  children. 
Only  30%  of  the  Negro  scores  overlapped  the  widte  mean  score.  Since  these  find- 
ings are  identical  with  Brown’s  study  described  above,  the  same  comments  could 
be  repeated.  For  this  testimony,  it  Is  important  to  note  that  whatever  cultural 
differences  existed  between  these  Philadelphia  threo-y car-olds  in  1945  and  the 
World  War  I adults  and  adolescents  did  not  change  the  relationship  between 
Negro  and  widte  test  scores. 

((5)  McQ'urk  Study  (Pennsylvania  and  Xcw  Jersey)  * 

The  last  study,  the  sixth,  was  done  by  the  present  writer  (McGurk,  1931). 
A special  test  w as  constructed,  half  the  questions  of  which  were  rated  ns  depending 
heavily  on  cultural  background  (the  cultural  questions)  while  the  other  half 
were  rated  as  depending  little  on  cultural  background  (the  noncultural  ques- 
tions). Each  set  of  questions  yielded  a score — either  a culture  score  or  a non- 
eultUre  score.  Total  score  wTns  the  sum  of  the  cultural  and  non  cultural  scores. 
These  questions  were  administered  to  high  school  seniors  in  various  areas  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New*  Jersey.  The  mean  age  for  each  racial  group  was  18  years. 
Negroes  and  widtes  were  paired  so  that  the  members  of  each  pair— one  Negro  and 
one  widte— were  identical  or  equivalent  for  14  socio-economic  factors. 

In  spite  of  the  socio-economic  equivalence,  Negro  overlapping  for  total  score* 
was  only  28% — a figure  almost  Identical  with  that  reported  for  the  World  War  I 
data.  There  is  no  question  about  the  cultural  superiority  of  the  Negroes  in  1951 
over  the  Negroes  in  1918,  yet  this  did  not  improve  the  Negro’s  test  j>crformanoc 
at  all. 

Thus,  in  the  10  years  between  1935  and  1950,  a period  of  unquestioned  cul- 
tural advancement  for  the  Negro  (compared  with  ‘World  War  I i>criod)  there 
can  be  found  no  factual  evidence  to  support  tho  claim  that  equalizing  tho  cul- 
tural opportunities  of  the  two  races  results  in  equalizing  their  psychological 
test  scores,  or  even  reducing  the  racial  tost  score  difference.  On  the  basis  of  tbc 
only  studies  available  for  this  comparison,  it  must  bo  concluded  that  the  “culture 
hypothesis”  must  be  rejected. 

(7)  Some  Further  Analysts 

The  above  findings  seemed  such  a clear  rejection  of  the  “culture  hypothesis” 
that  I decided  to  analyse  further  the  data  obtained  in  the  1951  study  (McGurk, 
1953a ).,f  The  social  scientists  were  still  persistently  announcing  (but  not  sup- 


• Rhoads,  T.  F..  et  a1.»  Studies  On  the  Growth  and  Development  of  Male  Children  Receiv- 
ing Evaporated  Milk.  If.  Physical  Growth,  Dentition,  and  intelligence  of  White  and  Negro 
Children  Through  the  First  Four  Years  as  Influenced  by  Vitamin  Supplements,"  Journal 
of  Pediatric*,  Voi.  26  (1045). 

•McGurk,  F.  C.  J.,  Comparison  of  the  Performance  of  Negro  and  White  High  School 
Seniors  on  Cultural  and  Noncultural  Psychological  Test  Questions,  Washington,  D.C.. 
Catholic  University  Press  (1551). 

w McGurk.  F.  C.  J.,  On  White  and  Negro  Test  Performance  and  Socioeconomic  Factors, 
you  mo  I ohAbnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  Vot.  48  (1053). 
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{K>rUng)  the  “culture  hypothesis”  ns  the  explanation  for  the  poor  Xegro  test 
l>erfonnnnce.  Si>eci  Heal  ly,  I wished  to  answer  this  question : If  the  cultural  op- 
|K)rtunities  were  such  important  factors  In  causing  racial  test  score  differences, 
what  would  l>o  found  If  we  compared  the  difference  between  Xegro  and  white 
subjects  of  very  high  socio  economic  status,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  difference 
hot  ween  Xegro  and  white  subjects  of  very  low  soclo-ceonoinie  status  on  the  other 
hand?  Under  Hie  “culture-hypothesis”  the  racial  test  score  difference  should 
decrease  with  an  increase  in  socio-economic  status;  that  Is,  the  racial  test  score 
difference  hot  ween  the  subjects  of  very  high  socio-economic  status  should  have 
been  smaller  than  the  racial  tost  score  difference  between  the  subjects  of  very  low 
socioeconomic  status. 

In  order  to  follow  the  procedure  that  was  used  in  answering  the  above  ques- 
tion, it  is  essential  to  uhderstand  the  composition  of  the  socioeconomic  grouj>s 
described  In  the  1051  study  (McGurk,  1051).  In  that  study,  a white  subject  was 
paired  with  a Xegro  subject  when  the  white  subject  was  Identical  or  equivalent 
to  the  Xegro  subject  In  terms  of  14  social  and  economic  factors.  There  were  no 
white  subjects  higher  in  socio-economic  status  than  the  highest  Xegro  subject, 
and  there  were  no  Xegro  subjects  lower  In  socio-economic  status  than  the  lowest 
white  subject.  Bach  Xegro  subject  was  permanently  paired  with  a white  subject 
so  (bat  both  subjects  were  equal  or  equivalent  in  terms  of  each  of  the  14  socio- 
economic factors. 

An  extremely  high  socio-economic  group  was  selected  by  picking  out  of  the 
entire  group  of  Xegro  subjects  that  25%  whose  socio-economic  factors  were  the 
highest.  This  was  called  the  High  Xegro  Group.  In  picking  these  Xegro  subjects, 
the  white  subjects  who  had  been  permanently  paired  with  them  were  also 
picked,  aids  latter  group  was  called  the  High  White  Group.  There  were,  then, 
two  groiq>s  of  subjects,  each  equivalent  in  socio-economic  status  hut  differing  in 
race. 

An  extremely  low  socio-economic  group  of  Xegroes  was  selected  by  picking 
from  the  entire  Xegro  group  that  25%  of  Xegro  subjects  whose  socio  economic 
factors  were  lowest.  These  l>ccrtmo  the  Bow  Xegro  Group.  The  white  subjects  who 
had  been  paired  with  these  Xegro  subjects  became  the  Low  White  Group.  Again, 
there  are  two  grmqvs  of  subjects,  one  Xegro  and  one  white,  both  equivalent  In 
socio-economic  status. 

In  terms  of  mean  test  score,  the  High  Xegro  Group  was  significantly  lower 
than  the  High  White  Group,  but  when  the  moan  scores  of  the  two  low  groups 
wore  compared,  the  Low  Xegro  Group  was  not  significantly  different  from  the 
Low  White  Group  (McGurk,  1053a).  The  overlapping  data  indicated  the  same 
relationship:  only  18%  of  the  High  Xegro  Group  overlapped  the  mean  of  the 
High  White  Group,  but  41%  of  the  Low  Xegro  Group  overlapped  the  mean  of 
the  Low  White  Group  (McGurk,  1051). 

Thus,  in  the  comparison  of  the  difference  between  Xegroes  and  whites  of  high 
socioeconomic  status  with  the  difference  between  Xegroes  and  whites  of  low 
socio-economic  status,  the  racial  test  score  difference  does  not  decrease  with  hn 
increase  in  soclo  economic  status.  The  difference  between  the  racial  groups  was 
zero  when  socio-economic  status  was  very  low.  When  socio-economic  status  was 
very  high,  however,  the  difference  between  the  racial  groups  was  statistically 
significant,  and  in  favor  of  the  whites. 

These  data  indicate  that  an  increase  in  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  Xegro 
increases  the  racial  difference.  They  do  not  indicate  any  support  for  the  assump- 
tion, under  the  "culture  hypothesis,”  that  an  increase  in  the  soclo  economic  status 
of  the  Xegro  decreases  the  racial  test  score  difference. 

Other  aspects  of  this  study  (McGurk,  1053a)  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the 
“culture  hypothesis.”  Negroes,  highly  selected  for  socio-economic  status  in  1051. 
make  a jioorer  show  relative  to  whites  of  similar  socio-economic  status  (Xegro 
overlap  was  18%)  than  the  Xegroes  of  the  culturally  restricted  World  War  I 
period  dhl  relative  to  the  whites  of  the  same  time  period  (Negro  overlap  was 
29%).  If  the  "culture  hypothesis"  were  true,  such  a finding  would  be  impossible. 

Moreover,  when  both  racial  groups  were  very  low  In  socio-economic  status,  the 
Xegro  mean  score  was  not  statistically  different  from  the  white  mean  score— a 
finding  reflected  in  the  overlapping  data.  This  suggests  that  the  only  validity  pos- 
sessed by  the  "culture  hypothesis”  is  when  both  racial  groups  are  culturally 
deprived. 

From  the  finding  of  this  study  (McGurk,  1953a)  the  "culture  hypothesis”  could 
be  restated  thus:  Racial  differences  in  mean  psychological  test  score  wilt  dis- 
appear when  cultural  opportunities  between  the  races  are  equal  but  extremely 
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low;  ns  cultural  opportunities  increase  for  each  racial  group,  mean  psychological 
test  score  differences  increase. 

This  denial  of  the  “culture  hypothesis*'  raised  still  another  question.  It  has 
been  stated  as  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  “culture  hypothesis*1  that  Negro  test 
score  inferiority  results  from  the  culturally  loaded  questions  used  in  most  psy- 
chological tests,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  low  cultural  status  of  the  Negro 
was  the  cause  of  the  Negro's  test  score  inferiority  ( Kliueberg.  li> I f > . Kllnoberg’s 
assumptions  can  be  verified  by  comparing  the  Negro  test  performance  (relative 
to  the  white  test  per  forma  nee)  on  both  the  cultural  questions  and  the  non- 
cultural  questions.  According  to  Kllncbcrg's  assumption,  Negro  test  p-rformance 
should  be  more  approximate  to  white  test  prformance  on  the  non-cultural  ques- 
tions than  on  the  cultural  questions. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  the  test  used  in  the  earlier  study  contained  an  equal 
number  of  cultural  and  non-cultural  questions.  In  selecting  questions  for  the 
test,  a cultural  question  was  paired  with  a non-cultural  question  when  each  was 
of  the  same  approximate  empirical  difficulty  ( McGurk,  1051 K 

Consider  first  the  racial  difference  with  the  cultural  questions  between  mem- 
bers of  the  high  socio-economic  groups.  The  mean  culture*  score  of  the  High  White 
Group  was  significantly  greater  than  the  mean  culture  score  of  the  High  Negro 
Group  (McGurk,  1053a).  Negro  overlapping  of  the  white  mean  cultural  score, 
for  these  two  High  Groups,  was  34%  (McGurk,  1051). 

The  mean  non-culture  score  of  the  High  White  Group  was  also  significantly 
greater  than  the  mean  non-culture  score  of  the  High  Negro  Group  (McGurk, 
1053a),  but  the  Negro  overlapping  of  the  mean  white  non-culture  score  was  only 
25%  (McGurk,  1051).  This  docs  not  support  Kllncbcrg's  assumption;  on  the 
basis  of  the  overlapping  data,  Negroes  performed  better  (relative  to  the  whites) 
on  the  culturally  loaded  questions  than  on  the  less  culturally  loaded  (non- 
cultural)  questions.  The  racial  difference  would  have  been  less  had  only  cultural 
questions  boon  used.  On  the  basis  of  their  mean  scores,  however,  there  was  no 
statistically  significant  difference  between  the  Negro-white  prformanco  on  the 
non-cultural  questions  (McGurk,  1053a).  Thus,  in  relation  to  whites,  Negroes 
|K»rforin  as  well  (or  as  poorly)  on  cultural  questions  as  they  do  on  non-cultural 
questions.  Clearly,  cultural  questions  do  not  penalize  the  Negro  of  high  socio- 
economic status. 

When  the  low  socio-economic  groups  were  compared,  similar  findings  appeared. 
Tor  the  cultural  questions,  the  mean  of  the  Low  Negro  Group  was  actually  higher 
than  the  mean  of  the  Low  White  Group,  hut  the  difference  was  not  statistically 
significant  (McGurk,  1953a).  Negro  overlapping  of  the  white  mean  culture  score 
was  53%  (McGurk,  1951),  as  was  expected  from  the  mean  differences.  Hut  when 
performance  on  the  non-cultural  questions  was  compared,  the  white  mean  score 
was  significantly  higher  than  the  Negro  mean  (McGurk,  1953a),  and  Negro 
overlap  was  30%  (McGurk,  1951).  The  Negro-white  difference  on  the  cultural 
questions  is  significantly  lower , statistically,  than  the  Negro-white  difference  on 
the  non-cultural  questions  for  these  two  Low  Groups. 

Thus,  Kllncbcrg's  attempted  validation  of  the  “culture  hypothesis'*  by  bis 
insistence  that  culturally  loaded  test  material  penalizes  tlie  Negro  must  In* 
rejected. 

A further  attempt  to  validate  the  “culture  hypothesis”  Is  equally  forceless. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  increased  length  of  residence  in  Hie  culturally 
stimulating  environment  of  New  York  City  causes  an  increase  in  the  psychological 
test  scores  of  Negroes,  and  that  this  increase  is  more  apparent  in  the  Negro 
performance  on  linguistic  tests  than  on  j>erforrnance  tests  (Kliueberg,  1914). 
This  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that,  with  improved  cultural  status,  improve- 
ment occurs  In  Negro  performance  on  culturally  loaded  test  material. 

Analysis  of  the  earlier  study  (McGurk,  1951)  does  not  support  Kllncbcrg's 
(1914)  findings.  The  difference  between  the  mean  cultural  scores  of  the  High 
Negro  Group  and  the  Low  Negro  Group  was  smaller  than  the  difference  between 
the  mean  non-cultural  scores  of  these  two  groups  although  the  difference  between 
the  two  differences  was  not  significant  (McGurk,  1953b).  The  difference  in  mean 
cultural  score  between  the  High  and  Low  Negro  Groups  was  significant ; however, 
the  difference  in  mean  non-culture  score  between  these  two  Groups  was  not 
significant  (McGurk,  1951).  On  the  cultural  questions,  about  39%  of  the  f-ow 
Negro  Group  overlapped  the  mean  score  of  the  High  Negro  Group,  and  on  the 
non-cultural  questions,  30%  of  the  Low  Negro  Group  overlapp'd  the  mean  score 
of  the  High  Negro  Group  (McGurk.  1951 ). 
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While  It  may  l>e  true  that  a sample  of  Xegro  children  who  had  lived  In  New 
York  City  for  ten  or  more  years  achieved  higher  scores  on  some  psychological 
tests  than  samples  of  other  Negro  children  who  had  lived  In  New  York  City  for 
shorter  periods  of  time,  It  Is  by  no  means  acceptable  evidence  that  the  cultural 
climate  of  New  York  City  ig  responsible  for  the  differences  in  test  score.  Nor  is 
it  acceptable  evidence  that  the  cultural  climate  of  New  York  City  Increased 
l>crformancc  on  cultufaHy  loaded  test  questions  any  more  than  It  Increased 
performance  on  less  culturally  loaded  test  questions.  The  data  presented  here 
are  contrary  to  tills  assumption  as  well  as  they  are  contrary  to  the  entire 
“culture  hypothesis." 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Whenever  the  academic  performance  of  randomly  selected  groups  of  Negro 
pupils  has  been  compared  with  the  academic  performance  of  similarly  selected 
groups  of  white  pupils,  the  Negroes  Invariably  score  below  the  whites.  This 
objective  finding  is  generally  accepted  by  all  Investigators  in  the  field. 

There  Is  not  general  acceptance,  however,  of  the  chusc  or  causes  of  this  racial 
difference  In  school  performance. 

Many  well-intentioned  i>eople  insist  that  the  Negroes*  poor  performance  results 
from  lack  of  academic  opportunity.  These  people  hope  that  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools  will  cause  tlie  racial  difference  in  academic  performance  to  dis- 
appear. Tills  latter  argument  receives  no  support  from  any  of  the  objective 
investigations  in  this  field;  actually,  there  is  evidence  that  desegregation,  as 
n method  of  equalizing  the  opportunities  of  Negroes  and  whites,  may  act  to 
increase  the  difference  between  Negroes  and  whites. 

Psychological  differences  between  Negroes  and  whites  today  are  of  about  the 
same  magnitude  ns  they  were  two  generations  ago.  These  differences,  since  they 
arc  not  the  result  of  differences  in  social  and  economic  opportunities,  will  not 
disappear  as  the  social  and  economic  opportunities  of  whites  rtnd  Negroes  are 
equalized. 

The  values  that  are  attached  to  the  moral  and  ethical  arguments  advanced  In 
support  of  the  "culture  hypothesis"  should  not  be  confused  with  scientific  evi- 
dence that  this  hypothesis  possesses  validity.  Kthlcal  and  moral  values  are  im- 
portant according  to  the  degree  by  which  they  are  accepted  and  believed; 
scientific  validation,  however,  is  a matter  of  objective  demonstration  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  beliefs  or  moral  acceptance. 

The  available  objective  evidence  does  not  support  the  "culture  hypothesis" 
ns  an  explanation  for  Negro-white  differences  in  psychological  test  performance. 

The  conclusion  indicated  by  all  of  my  studies  is  that  a difference  of  aehlev- 
nbility  in  various  school  subjects  between  white  and  Negro  children  should  be 
anticipated,  that  the  differences  are  educationally  significant,  that  a difference 
in  rate  of  teaching  would  be  of  advantage  ns  between  the  two  groups,  that  dif- 
ferent emphasis  should  be  brought  on  different  parts  of  the  curriculum  and  that 
different  types  of  treatment  in  the  teaching  of  some  of  these  subjects  arc  implied 
for  the  best  education  of  the  children. 

Although  I have,  on  a number  of  occasions,  challenged  the  proponents  of  the 
"culture  hypothesis'*  to  present  factual  evidence  to  support  their  point  of  view, 
no  such  proponent  has  ever  done  so.  Instead,  they  reply  with  anecdotes,  beliefs, 
moral  arguments,  and  sometimes  with  name-calling,  but  they  have  never  replied 
with  fact.  On  one  occasion,  one  man,  closely  associated  with  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation of  H.E.W.,  actually  agreed  with  the  deficiency  of  the  Negro,  but  Insisted 
that  this  should  be  bidden  because  of  the  effect  It  would  have  on  the  world,  and 
the  United  Nations  In  particular.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is  invited 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  information  submitted  to  it  from  tlie  defenders 
of  the  "culture  hypothesis,"  and  to  note,  In  much  of  that  Information,  the  con- 
fusion between  belief  and  fact.  It  is,  then,  possible  to  say  categorically  that 
there  is  no  objective  evidence  to  supjiort  the  notion  that  Intermixing  of  the 
Negroes  and  whites  would  raise  the  educational  level  of  the  Negro.  One  need 
hut  to  look  in  the  Project  TALENT  Rejwrt,  sponsored  and  financed  by  tills 
Government,  for  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  no  plan  of  racial  mixing  has  bene- 
fited the  Negro.  It  has  not  in  the  past,  and  it  is  unlikely  to  do  so  now. 
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Statement  of  Dr.  R.  Travis  Osborne,  Professor  or  Psychology, 
University  or  Georgia 

My  name  Is  R.  Travis  Osborne.  I am  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of 
tho  Student  Outdance  Center  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  I received  my  A.R. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  my  M.A.  and  Ph  D.  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  I am  licensed  as  a Psychologist  by  the  State  of  Georgia. 

I am  a member  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  the  Southeastern 
Psychological  Association,  and  the  Georgia  Psychological  Association. 

I have  published  many  studies  in  my  professional  area,  including  “The  Pro 
diction  of  Academic  Success  by  Means  of  ‘Weighted’  Harrower-Rorschach 
Responses,”  appearing  in  the  Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology,  “Variation  in 
Graduate  Record  Examination  Performance  by  Age  and  Sex,”  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Gerontology , “Comparative  Decline  of  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination Scores  and  Intelligence  With  Age,”  apjicaring  in  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology  and  “Racial  Differences  in  Mental  Growth  and  School 
Achievement,”  published  in  Psychological  Ecporls . 

My  specialities  are  educational  i>sychology  and  differential  |*sychology.  The 
latter  phrase  refers  to  an  Investigation  of  the  changes  in  learning  jiatterns, 
achievement,  aptitudes,  and  interest  of  students  in  relation  to  sex,  age,  race 
and  other  variables, 

I submit  tho  following  statement  to  the  Committee  for  its  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070,  ll.R.  17810.  That  hill 
adopts  the  fundamental  assumption  from  President  Nixon’s  May  21  statement 
that 

”,  . . desegregation  is  vital  to  quality  education.”  Like  the  great  majority  of 
people  in  this  country,  tho  President  here  Is  repeating  an  assertion  which  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  has  no  foundation  in  scientific  fact — and  Is  actually 
contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  substantially  every  objective  study  including 
those  made  by  the  federal  government  itself. 

Rut  If  that  premise  Is  wrong,  if  desegregation  is  destructive  of  quality  educa- 
tion for  minority  as  well  as  majority  pupils— then  not  only  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  national  resources  provided  by  this  bill  but  past  and  future  spending 
will  not  merely  be  wasted,  but  may  prove  to  have  been  n major  factor  in  creating 
the  chaotic  conditions  in  public  schools  today  which  have  so  greatly  diminished 
the  levels  of  American  education  from  their  position  fifteen  years  ago  when  the 
President’s  proposition  was  first  voiced  l>y  the  Supremo  Court  in  the  famous 
Broxcn  case. 

And  in  my  opinion  compulsory  desegregation  is  destructive  of  quality  educa- 
tion, and  that  effect  necessarily  follows  when  wo  scientifically  consider  the 
learning  variations  of  the  average  majority  and  minority  pupils— a variation 
too  great  to  be  spanned  in  a single  class,  a variation  which  requires  not  only  a 
different  level  of  learning  but  a different  type  of  instruction  to  maximize  the 
educational  accomplishment  of  the  minority,  students.  Some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  a different  teaching  language  must  be  employed.1 

Other  Witnesses  have*  considered  differing  aspects  of  the  adverse  effects  of 
classroom  desegregation  on  the  learning  of  the  minority.  I will,  therefore, 
restrict  this  statement  principally  to  tho  studies  which  I have  myself  made  to 
determine  the  nature  of  (he  differences  which  exist  between  those  pupils  with 
references  to  supporting  research. 

SEVEN  YEAR  STUDY  OF  WHITE-NEGRO  COMPARATIVE 
SCHOOL  ACHIEVEMENT 

Intelligence  quotient  (LQ.)  is  a term  used  by  psychologists  to  describe  the 
mental  potential  for  academic  progress.  It  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
score  made  by  a child  in  one  particular  test,  which  Is  mental  age,  by  bis  chrono- 
logical age,  which  is  years  and  months.  There  Is  a good  correlation  between  the 
I.Q.  tost  and  arithmetic  and  language  tests. 


1 'E0/ Janc  W « “Illiteracy  in  the  Ghetto.”  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Yol.  40. 
No.  2 (1970). 
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My  study  of  tlio  nationally  standardized  tests  made  over  a number  of  years 
by  the  local  school  authorities  to  measure  the  level  of  achievement  of  students 
In  t lie  Savannah -Chat  ham  County  (Georgia)  area  led  me  to  the  unavoidable 
conclusion  that,  at  nil  levels  in  t lie  educational  program  from  pre  school  through 
the  12th  grade,  there  were  substantial'  differences  in  academic  achievement 
l>ctween  the  white  and  Negro  pupils.  In  1038,  for  example,  the  median  the 
middlemost  ease  In  distribution)  I.Q.  for  white  students  in  fkivaniinh-Chathani 
was  103,  and  for  Negro  students  the  median  f.Q.  was  81. 

The  children  involved  in  this  study  were  first  examined  with  t lie  California 
Test  Battery*  during  the  spring  term  of  the  0th  grade  In  April,  10.31.  In  1034 
the  elementary  levels  of  the  1030  edition  of  the  California  Battery  were  used 
for  the  Cth  grade  white  and  Negro  pupils.  In  1030  Intermediate  levels  of  the  1930 
edition  of  the  same  tests  were  used  for  the  8th  grade  white  and  Negro  pupils.  In 
1058  the  advanced  levels  of  the  1030  edition  were  used  for  10th  grade  white  pupils 
and  the  intermediate  levels  of  the  1050  edition  were  used  for  the  10th  grade  Negro 
group.  In  1000  the  advanced  level  of  Hie  California  test  battery,  1057  edition,  was 
used  for  both  groups. 

Of  flic  1407  white  and  870  Negro  children  who  were  tested  in  April  of  1051,  530 
white  mid  273  Negro  pupils  remained  In  the  school  system,  made  normal  progress, 
ami  were  retested  in  1950,  1058,  and  1000.  The  attrition  rate  over  the  six-year 
jieriod  was  03  j>er  cent  for  the  white  students  and  00  i>or  cent  for  the  Negro 
students. 

At  the  time  of  initial  testing  the  mean  age  of  white  children  was  11  years 

0 months  with  n standard  deviation  of  five  months;  the  mean  ago  for  the  Negro 
group  was  11  years  10  months  with  a standard  deviation  of  8 months.  The  Negro 
children  were  on  the  average  one  month  older  than  the  white  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  longitudinal  study  I made  of  these  children  following  their  performance 
for  seven  years  from  1054  through  I960,  I found  there  were  major  differences  in 
reading  achievement,  mathematics,  and  mental,  maturity  scores.  This  study 
showed  that  such  differences  were  of  the  magnitude  of  i to  1*4  years  in  the 
sixth  grade  and  increased  to  a magnitude  of  3 to  4 years  nt  the  12th  grade  level. 

Heading  tost  results  indicated  that  the  Negro-white  achievement  differences, 
which  amounted  to  almost  2 years  at  grade  O,  Increased  steadily  until  at  grade 
12  the  difference  in  reading  level  was  over  3 school  grades.  This  widening  gap 
in  achievement  between  the  two  groups  is  apparent  on  both  vocabulary  and 
comprehension  subtests  as  well  as  for  the  total  reading  scale. 

The  pattern  in  arithmetic  Is  the  same  as  for  reading.  In  the  nth  grade  white- 
Negro  differences  were  just  over  one  grade  for  the  areas  covered  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Achievement  Test.  In  the  8th  grade  the  two  groups  maintained  relative 

1 positions  in  arlthmoHc  reasoning  hut  on  the  tests  of  arithmetic  fundamentals  the 
Negro  group  was  now  nearly  two  grades  Udiind  the  white  pupils.  Six  years 
after  t tic  first  test  when  both  groups  were  examined  during  the  second  semester 
of  the  12th  school  year  there  was  a difference  in  arithmetic  achievement  of 
almost  four  grades  between  the  two  groups.  The  arithmetic  grade  placement  of 
the  average  Negro  12th  grade  pupil  was  below  tlie  Sth  grade  national  norms 
while  the  white  group  tested  above  the  11th  grade  on  the  rr.me  norm  groups  In 
other  words,  In  terms  of  arithmetic  skills,  esi>ecially  fundamental  operations  in- 
volving only  numbers,  white  children  in  the  Sth  grade  were  not  onlv  significantly 
above  the  Sth  grade  Negro  group,  but  they  were  also  superior  In  arithmetic  skills 
to  10th  and  12th  grade  Negro  pupils. 

Growth  patterns  of  mental  ability  placement  for  the  two  groups  wore  also 
studied.  The  difference  in  mental  maturity  of  over  two  years  at  the  Cth  grade 
(1051)  was  slightly  attenuated  at  the  Sth  grade  testing  (1930),  hilt  bv  tlio  second 
semester  of  the  10th  grade  (195S)  the  means  of  the  two  groups  were  separated 
by  over  3 years.  The  same  relative  iwsition  of  the  two  curves  was  maintained 
through  the  last  testing  period  of  the  experiment,  12th  grade  (1000).  By  the  time 
the  students  were  examined  at  the  lOtli  grade  there  was  practically  no  overlap 
in  I.Q. ; that  is,  only  one  10th  grade  child  In  the  white  group  earned  an  I.Q. 
below  the  median  I.Q.  of  the  Negro  children  in  the  same  grade.  At  the  10th 
grade  only  1 percor  f of  the  Negro  pupils  equalled  or  exceeded  the  median  I.Q. 
of  the  whites. 

The  differences  in  school  achievement  and  mental  ability  of  the  two  groups 
(white  and  Negro  students)  which  these  studies  established  were  sufficiently  sig- 


* California  Achievement  Tests  (1050  ed.) ; California  Si 
Maturity  (S-Form).  Los  Angeles:  California  Test  Bureau,  1950. 
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nificant  in  tin  educational  sense  that  different  curricula,  different  standards, 
training  and  otherwise  should  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  given  to  tiie  two 
groups.  The  results  of  these  studies,  and  the  tests  and  differences  described,  would 
Indicate  the  desirability  of  separate  educational  treatment  of  the  two  groups. 

SEVEN  YEAR  8TUDY  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  STUDENTS  MATCHED  FOR  LQ.  IN  THE 

SIXTH  GRADE 

Since  the  possibility  existed  that  the  differences  in  scholastic  achievement 
described  under  the  prior  study  were  the  natural  result  of  the  difference  In 
measured  intelligence  level  of  the  white  and  black  students,  I considered  it  neces 
sary  to  conduct  a parallel  research  which  would  take  white  and  black  student* 
who  had  first  been  matched  for  equal  intelligence  in  the  Cth  grade  and  follow 
the  academic  performance  of  these  matched  pairs  through  the  next  six  years  of 
their  schooling.  The  study  was  made  in  the  same  area  ami  with  many  of  the  same 
children  as  in  the  research  just  described. 

In  an  effort  to  understand  school  achievement  variations,  two  groups  of  white 
and  Negro  Cth  grade  children  were  experimentally  matched  in  1954  for  intelli- 
gence and  sex.  In  order  to  match  the  140  pairs  of  students  it  was  necessary  to 
select  the  majority  of  the  children  from  opposite  ends  of  the  two  distributions. 
The  white  children  in  the  equated  group  were  considerably  below  the  average 
of  their  white  classmates  while  a majority  of  the  Negro  children  were  above  the 
75th  percentile  of  their  group. 

Mental  ability  growth  curves  showed  the  records  on  the  two  matched  groups 
of  Cth  grade  children  of  the  same  age,  same  sex,  and  of  equal  initial  mental 
test  performance.  When  these  children  were  examined  two  years  later,  differ- 
ences were  slight  but  apparent.  When  all  members  of  the  group  were  again 
tested  in  the  10th  and  12th  grades,  the  white-Negro  differences  In  mental  test 
performance  ranged  from  one  to  two  grade  placement  years. 

When  white  and  Negro  children  were  initially  equated  for  sex,  mental  ability, 
and  school  grade  placement,  and  later  examined  at  regular  intervals  of  their 
school  history,  reading  achievement  differences  were  not  as  great  as  mental 
ability  differences.  The  Negro  child  seemed  to  be  weakest  on-  the  vocabulary 
section  of  the  California  Heading  Test.  Comprehension  and  total  reading  were 
within  one  grade  of  the  matched  white  group  at  most  test  periods.  As  Is  the  usual 
case,  girls  in  both  groups  tended  to  read  better  than  boys. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  arithmetic  achievement  that  the  Negro  child  seems  to  be 
most  deficient.  Negro  children  of  mental  age  grade  placement  equal  to  that  of 
white  children  were  unable  to  learn  mathematical  skills  at  the  same  rale  as  their 
white  experimental  partners.  The  Negro  children,  a majority  of  whom  were 
selected  from  the  top  fourth  of  their  group  in  terms  of  mental  age  grade  place- 
ment, were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  group  of  white  children,  most  of  w hom 
were  drawn  from  the  lowest  fourth  of  their  class.  Over  the  0 year  jwrlod  of  the 
study  the  rate  of  learning  new  arithmetical  skills  for  Negro  children  was  about 
50  per  cent  that  of  the  standard  norm  rate  and  about  G 8 per  cent  that  of  the  rate 
of  the  equated  white  experimental  group. 

SUPPORTING  RESEARCH 

I understand  that  a detailed  review*  will  be  given  to  the  Committee  by  Dr.  Henry 
Garrett  on  four  Important  Government  studies.  Ilurket  * Coleman,4  Kennedy,1 
and  the  military  classification  test  scores.*  I call  the  Committee’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  test  data  in  those  studies  is  fully  consonant  with  my  own  re- 
search and  conforms  to  substantially  all  other  research  in  this  field  as  sum- 
marized by  Dr.  Shucy  In  the  exhibit  to  Dr.  Garrett’s  statement/  Similarly,  my 
research  on  the  racial  variation  by  subject  directly  correlates  with  the  published 
work  of  Dr.  Lessor1  of  Harvard  on  racial  learning  patterns. 


* Project  Talent,  O.  H.  Burkct,  et  al„  Selected  Pupil  and  School  Characteristic*  In 
Relation  to  Percentage  of  Negroes  In  School  Enrollment,  1003. 

< Coleman.  J.  S.,  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity.  1900. 

1 Kennedy,  Wallace  A.,  Van  de  Hlet,  Vernon,  White,  James  C\,  Jr.,  “A  Normative  Sample 
of  Intelligence  and  Achievement  of  Negro  Elementary  School  Children  In  the  South- 
eastern united  States.”  Monograph.  Society  for  Research  In  Child  Development,  .Serial 
No.  00,  1063/Vol.  28,  No.  0. 

•Source:  American  Education,  tr.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Office  of  Education.  October  1060. 

* Shuey,  A.  M.,  The  Testing  of  Negro  intelligence.  Social  Science  Press  (New  York.  1060). 

* Lesser,  Gerald  S..  Ftfer,  Gordon,  Clark,  Donald  11.,  “Mental  Abilities  of  Children 
from  Different  Social  Class  and  Cultural  Groups,”  Monograph  of  Society  for  Research  In 
Child  Development,  Serial  No.  102,  1005,  Vol.  30,  No.  4. 
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On  July  8,  preliminary  results  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  covering  100,000  school  children  were  released.  As  reported  In  tho  Wash- 
ington Star  of  that  diite  (p.  A-0) ; '‘The  most  controversial  result  of  tho  com- 
parative data  Is  that  bliieH  children  scored  0 to  25  percent  lower  on  seven  of  the 
10  questions  than  did  all  17-year-olds  tested."  There  Is  clearly  nothing  “contro- 
versial" about  this  finding.  It  Is  fully  in  accord  with  all  known  studies  including 
my  own  research. 

Just  how  non-controversial  this  result  is  was  Illustrated  only  three  days  later 
when  Washington  newspapers  reported  easily  predictable  achievement  test  results 
in  arithmetic  and  reading  for  Washington’s  largely  hlack  school  system.  Following 
a well-established  pattern,  Washington  students  scored  about  a quarter  of  the 
way  below  national  norms.  Ninth  grade  students  averaged  2.2  grades  behind  na- 
tional norms  In  reading  scores  and  2.1  years  behind  in  arithmetic  scores  with  a 
widening  gap  In  test  scores  with  each  additional  year  of  school  attendance.* 

The  constant  refusal  to  accept  the  obvious  fact  of  racial  difference  in  academic 
matters  prompts  my  statement  today. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  findings  of  my  studies  were  part  of  a comprehensive  study  of  ethnic  differ- 
ences in  mental  growth  and  school  achievement.  The  populations  were  unseleeted 
and  represented  a broad  cross  section  of  sociological  and  economic  aspects  of  a 
large  county  in  the  Southeastern  United  States.  Our  group  was  unlike  those 
used  In  most  previous  longitudinal  studies  where  populations  were  relatively 
small  and  considerably  above  average  In  Intelligence. 

The  results  of  this  0-year  longitudinal  growth  study  support  McGurk’s  thesis 
that,  contrary  to  the  position  held  by  the  environmentalist,  racial  differences  are 
greater  In  non-culturnt  areas  than  in  cultural  areas.  At  tho  10th  and  12th  grade 
levels,  median  scores  on  vocabulary,  reading  comprehension,  and  arithmetic 
reasoning  subtests  wore  significantly  above  the  mean  for  arithmetic  funda- 
mentals. On  the  culturally  weighted  verbal  tests  Negro  children  held  their  own 
but  on  non-verbal  Items  involving  only  number  combinations  the  overlap  between 
the  two  groups  was  virtually  eliminated  at  the  last  testing. 

When  Negro  children  were  experimentally  matched  with  white  children  in 
terms  of  Intelligence,  sex,  and  school  grade  placement,  significant  achievement  dif- 
ferences were  apparent  in  the  basic  school  subjects.  Even  for  the  group  matched 
In  terms  of  menial  ability  it  Is  In  the  non-cultural  areas  that  the  Negro  child 
lags  behind. 

With  the  Chairman's  permission,  I would  like  to  file  with  the  Committee,  as 
Exhibit  A,  my  article  entitled  “Racial  Difference  In  School  Achievement,"  ex- 
plaining in  detail  the  above-mentioned  Southeastern  county  school  achievement 
study. 

There  are  several  primary  mental  abilities— verbal,  numerical,  space  and  rea- 
soning-found In  mental  tests.  Those  abilities  vary  from  one  ethnic  group  to 
another  ami  from  one  age  group  to  another. 

The  significant  racial  differences  in  school  achievement  shown  by  the  studies 
which  I have  discussed.  Indicate  the  existence  of  a practical  educational  problem 
heretofore  Ignored  by  those  who  demand  that  schools  be  balanced  in  terms  of 
factors  other  than  mastery  of  basic  educational  objectives.  The  school  adminis- 
trator who  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  meaningful  educa- 
tional experiences  for  all  children  in  his  district  is  not  too  concerned  with 
Kllneberg’s  explanation  that  significant  racial  differences  in  mental  ability  and 
school  achievement  can  be  attributed  to  cultural  and  environmental  factors,1*  nor 
Is  It  likely  to  be  of  much  comfort  for  the  school  leader  to  know’  that  some  psycholo- 
gists believe  achievement  variations  are  the  result  of  genetically  conditioned 
experience  producing  “drives." 

What  the  administrator  needs  to  know’  is  how’  to  assimilate  into  w’hite  school 
systems  Negro  children  who,  in  spite  of  better  trained  and  higher  paid  teachers,11 
still  learn  at  a rate  only  one-half  to  three-fourths  that  of  the  white  children  in 
the  same  school  district. 


•The  Wathington  Pott,  July  11,  1970,  ‘‘Reading  Scores  of  D.C.  Students  Below  Norm 
of  Big  Cities,  Nation." 

*KHneberg,  Otto,  Charactcrlttic*  of  the  American  Xegro,  Harper  Bros.,  1944. 

11  Osborne,  R.  T.,  “Racial  Difference  In  School  Achievement,  Mankind  Monographs, 
pp.  1S-14. 
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If  public  schools  nrc  integrated  cn  masse  there  appear  to  be  three  i>osslblc 
courses  of  action: 

1.  Lower  the  educational  standards  and  level  of  Instruction  in  the  formerly 
white  schools  to  the  present  passing  level  in  the  former  Negro  schools.  The 
net  result  of  this  would  be  to  maintain  for  Negro  pupils  standards  now  exist- 
ing in  their  schools,  but  lower  educational  achievement  of  white  children 
two  to  four  years  below  their  normal  exj>eotatioii.  If  this  plan  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  few  If  any  failures  or  repeaters  among  the  white  children 
because  they  would  almost  never  do  so  i>oorly  as  to  fail  by  present  Negro 
standards.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  reasonable  citizen  would  sanction 
such  a plan  to  lower  our  educational  standards  at  a time  when  there  is  a 
world-wide  attempt  to  strengthen  teaching  and  up-grade  education  at  all 
levels.  Mono  Importantly,  such  a lowering  of  standards  would  disqualify  most 
children  for  subsequent  entry  Into  college. 

2.  Raise  educational  staddarils  required  of  the  Negro  child  to  those  re- 
quired of  white  children  and  maintain  the  present  level  of  instruction.  This 
alternative  would  result  in  a 40  to  CO  percent  Negro  failure  rate  in  inter- 
mediate grades.  At  the  high  school  level  where  achievement  differences  are 
of  the  magnitude  of  three  to  four  years,  failure  rate  for  the  Negro  student 
would  be  80  to  90  per  cent  with  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  Negro  children 
piling  up  In  the  lower  grades. 

3.  Tho  ftrihl  alternative  would  be  a track  system  of  levels  of  instruction 
applying  differential  marking  arid  evaluation  systems.  This  alternative  would 
result  in  dc  facto  segregation  ns  noted  in  the  Washington,  D.O.  example. 

None  of  these  alternatives  represents  a real  solution  to  the  problem.  Kaeh 
would  result  in  classroom  confusion  and  bring  about  an  over  all  weakening  of 
the  educational  system.  The  school  administrator  who  has  the  responsibility  of 
providing  effective  scholastic  training  for  all  children  must  devise  an  instruc- 
tional program  that  will  provide  realistic  educational  goals  for  all  boys  and  girls 
regardless  of  race.  But  any  single  such  program  would  necessarily  fall  with  one 
group  or  the  other— or  both  if  a compromise  were  tried. 

It  would  make  for  efficiency  in  instruction  to  have  an  Instructional  strategy 
which  was  matched  to  the  different  ability  patterns  of  the  different  groups.  The 
student’s  ability  In  a given  factor  of  learning  would  affect  tho  rate  at  which 
that  particular  subject  was  taught  and  would  also  affect  the  content  and  type 
of  teaching  that  was  done.  Assuming  that  the  difference  between  13  and  58  is  the 
maximum  difference  on  the  tost,  it  would  be  difficult  for  children  In  the  lower 
group  to  keep  up  with  those  In  the  upper  group  and  use  the  same  texts. 

A child  who  goes  to  a school  designee!  for  a different  ethnic  pattern  would  be 
misplaced.  Ills  failure  to  conform  tp  group  norms  would  deprive  him  of  his 
educational  motivation  and  he  would  therefore  not  have  a chance  to  realize  his 
full  potentiality. 

If  n child  has  a choice  between  a school  or  class  that  is  matched  to  his  ethnic 
abilities  and  one  that  Is  planned  for  the  ethnic  pattern  of  n different  group,  his 
best  educational  choice  is  obvious.  A freedom  to  choose  such  a school  or  class  is 
therefore  not  only  desirable  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  but  is  essential 
if  ‘’quality  education”  Is  the  goal  to  be  achieved. 

Needless  to  say,  the  federal  government — and  quite  possibly  some  of  the  Com- 
mittee members— flrnl  themselves  morally  or  politically  committed  to  further 
integration  as  a cure  for  the  scholastic  ills  which  on  the  record  api>ear  to  have 
had  as  their  principal  cause,  integration  itself.  As  each  past  and  costly  federal 
study  reconfirms  the  established  facts  as  to  the  learning  characteristics  of  these 
children,  tho  government  continues  to  launch  new  studies  in  the  hoi>e  that 
sooner  or  later  by  fortuitous  chance  or  sufficiently  narrow  distinction  of  a test 
group,  an  affirmrAivc  learning  result  from  Integration  can  be  shown.  For  nil  the 
millions  spent  so  far  not  one  such  study  has  been  produced. 

I refer  to  this  for  the  reason  that  Section  10  of  this  hill  provides  for  evaluation 
of  results.  It  does  not  provide  any  means  whereby  such  an  evaluation  could  be 
made  truly  impartial.  I therefore  strongly  recommend  that  Section  10  he  amended 
to  require  federal  officials  to  conduct  an  open  study,  by  nationally  accepted 
objective  testing,  under  the  direction  of  a committee  equally  representing  both 
points  of  view,  to  find  out  once  and  for  ail  whether  optimum  education  of  minor- 
ity students  will  be  achieved  by  increased  integration.  That  could  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  service  that  Congress  could  j>erfomi  in  raising  the  standards  of 
American  education. 
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Racial  Difference  in  School 
Achievement 


On  group  achievement  tests  designed  to  evaluate  the  degree  of  success  in 
learning  the  basic  subjects  taught  in  public  schools  the  American  Negro  with  rare 
exception  is  unable  to  keep  pace  with  established  grade  norms.  In  most  subjects 
the  average  Negro  child  falls  behind  the  norm  group  at  the  rate  of  almost  onc- 
third  of  a grade  per  year,  until  by  the  time  he  graduates  from  high  school  he  is 
in  some  areas  four  full  years  below  the  twelfth  grade  standard. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  some  of  the  practical  problems 
for  educators  who  are  forced  to  balance  their  schools  in  terms  of  factors  other 
than  knowledge  of  and  skills  in  the  fundamental  school  subjects. 

This  is  the  third  phase  of  a comprehensive  longitudinal  study  of  ethnic 
differences  in  mental  growth  in  school  achievement.  Most  previous  longitudinal 
studies  have  been  concerned  with  very  siable  and  relatively  small  populations 
with  high  average  to  superior  general  ability  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
drawn  from  high-average  socio-economic  levels.  In  addition  to  the  problem  of 
small  biased  samples  the  longitudinal  design  is  weakened  by  selective  elimination 
of  subjects  through  death,  illness,  or  migration.  Poorly  articulated  achievement 
tests  and  mental  ability  scales  of  less  than  perfect  reliability  may  further  com- 
plicate interpretations  made  from  longitudinal  data.  However,  in  spite  cf  these 
weaknesses  the  genetic  longitudinal  approach  yields  patterns  of  growth  and 
trends  probably  more  valid  than  those  shown  by  data  based  on  successive  cross 
sections  of  development 

The  present  paper  reports  patterns  of  test  intelligence  and  school  achievement 
growth  over  a six-year  period  for  more  than  800  white  and  Negro  children. 
Growth  curves  will  be  described  in  an  effort  to  determine  what  generalizations 
may  be  made  concerning  patterns  of  mental  development  and  learning  progress 
of  an  uuselected  population  of  public  school  children.  From  this  base  sample, 
two  experimental  groups  of  white  and  Negro  children  were  matched  for  sex  ami 
intelligence  and  were  examined  for  school  achievement  variations  over  the  six- 
year  period.  Variations  in  pupil  achievement  were  also  analyzed  in  terms  of 
teacher  qualifications  including  both  formal  training  and  on-the-job  experience. 


ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  GRAOE  PLACEMENT 


CALIFORNIA  READING  TEST 


ACTUAL  SCHOOL  GRAOE  PLACEMENT 

Fig.  1 

Average  grade  placements  earned  on  California  Reading  Test  by  white  and  Negro  pupils 

tested  in  grades  6,  8,  10,  and  12. 
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METHOD 

This  report  is  part  of  a comprehensive  longitudinal  study  being  made  of 
mental  growth  and  school  achievement  in  one  county  in  the  South-eastern  United 
States.  The  children  were  first  examined  with  the  California  Test  Battery*  during 
the  spring  term  of  the  sixth  grade  in  April  1954.  In  1954  the  elementary  levels 
of  the  1950  edition  of  the  California  Battery  were  used  for  the  sixth  grade  white 
and  Negro  pupils.  In  1956  intermediate  levels  of  the  1950  edition  of  the  same 
tests  were  used  for  the  eighth  grade  white  and  Negro  pupils.  In  1958  the 
advanced  levels  of  the  1950  edition  were  used  for  tenth  grade  white  pupils  and 
the  intermediate  levels  of  the  1950  edition  were  used  for  the  tenth  grade  Negro 
group.  In  1960  the  advanced  level  of  the  California  test  battery.  1957  edition, 
was  used  for  both  groups.  There  were  539  white  and  273  Negro  children  who 
were  tested  on  all  four  dates.  The  group  studied  includes  all  white  and  Negro 
pupils  of  the  system  who  were  in  the  sixth  grade  in  1954  and  the  eighth  grade  in 
1956  and  the  tenth  grade  in  1958  and  the  twelfth  grade  in  1960.  Students  who 
dropped  out,  who  were  retarded,  who  were  accelerated,  or  who  were  absent  on 
both  the  regular  and  make-up  testing  dates  of  any  year  are  not  included.  That 
is,  the  number  of  cases  used  represents  those  pupils  who  were  tested  on  all  four 
of  the  test  dates.  Of  The  1467  white  and  876  Negro  children  who  were  tested 
in  April  of  1954,  539  white  and  273  Negro  pupils  remained  in  the  school  system, 
made  normal  progress,  and  were  retested  in  1956,  1958,  and  I960.  The  attrition 
rate  over  the  six-year  period  was  63  per  cent  for  the  white  students  and  69  per 
cent  for  the  Negro  students. 

At  the  time  of  initial  testing  the  mean  age  of  white  children  was  II  years 
9 months  with  a standard  deviation  of  five  months;  the  mean  age  for  the  Negro 
group  was  II  years  10  months  with  a standard  deviation  of  eight  months.  The 
Negro  children  on  the  average  were  one  month  older  than  the  white  boys  and  girls 


RESULTS 


Results  obtained  from  repeated  testings  over  the  six-year  period  are  shown 
in  Figures  1,  2,  and  3.  Reading  test  results  are  shown  in  Figure  I.  Here  it  is 
seen  that  the  Negro-white  achievement  differences  of  almost  two  years  at  grade 

1 California  Achievement  Tests  (1950  ed.);  California  Short  Form  Test  of  Mental 
Maturity  (S-Form).  Los  Angeles:  California  Test  Bureau,  1950. 
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Average  grade  placements  earned  on  California,  Arithmetic  Test  by  white  and  Negro  pupils 
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Average  intelligence  grade  placements  earned  on  California  Mental  Maturity  Test  by  white 

and  Negro  pupils  tested  in  grades  6,  8,  10,  and  12. 
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six  increased  steadily  until  at  grade  twelve  the  difference  in  reading  level  was 
over  three  school  grades.  This  widening  gap  in  achievement  between  the  two 
groups  is  apparent  on  both  vocabulary  and  comprehension  subtests  as  well  as 
for  the  total  reading  scale. 

The  pattern  in  arithmetic  (Figure  2)  is  the  same  as  for  reading.  In  the  sixth 
grad?  white-Negro  differences  were  just  over  one  grade  for  the  areas  covered  by 
the  California  Arithmetic  Test.  In  the  eighth  grade  the  two  groups  maintained 
relative  positions  in  arithmetic  reasoning  but  on  the  tests  of  arithmetic  funda- 
mentals the  Negro  group  was  now  nearly  two  grades  behind  the  white  pupils. 
Six  years  after  the  first  lest  when  both  groups  were  examined  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  twelfth  school  year  there  was  a difference  in  arithmetic  achievement 
of  almost  four  grades  between  the  two  groups.  The  arithmetic  grade  placement 
of  the  average  Negro  twelfth  grade  pupil  was  below  the  eighth  grade  national 
norms  while  the  white  group  tested  above  the  eleventh  grade  on  the  same  norm 
group.  In  other  words,  in  terms  of  arithmetic  skills,  especially  fundamental 
operations  involving  only  numbers,  white  children  in  the  eighth  grade  were  not 
only  significantly  above  the  eighth  grade  Negro  group,  but  they  were  also  superior 
in  arithmetic  skills  to  tenth  and  twelfth  grade  Negro  pupils. 

Growth  patterns  of  mental  ability  grade  placement  for  the  two  groups  are 
seen  in  Figure  3.  The  difference  in  mental  maturity  of  over  two  years  at  the 
sixth  grade  (1954)  was  slightly  attenuated  at  the  eighth  grade  testing  (1956),  but 
by  the  second  semester  of  the  tenth  grade  (1958)  the  means  of  the  two  groups 
are  separated  by  over  three  years.  The  same  relative  position  of  the  two  curves 
was  maintained  through  the  last  testing  period  of  the  experiment,  twelfth  grade 
(I960).  By  the  time  the  students  were  examined  at  the  tenth  grade  there  was 
practically  no  overlap  in  I.Q.;  that  is.  only  one  tenth  grade  child  in  the  white 
group  earned  an  I.Q.  below  the  median  I.Q.  of  the  Negro  children  in  the  same 
grade.  At  the  tenth  grade  only  one  per  cent  of  the  Negro  pupils  equalled  or 
exceeded  the  median  I.Q.  of  the  whiles  (Table  I)- 

In  an  effort  to  determine  whether  the  population  sample  used  in  the 
longitudinal  study  was  representative  of  the  children  in  the  entire  country,  median 
achievement  grade  placements  were  determined  for  all  (fifth  and  sixth),3  eighth 
and  tenth  grade  children  for  the  period  1954-1962.  Because  of  the  weakness 
inherent  in  the  longitudinal  design,  all  children  remaining  in  the  longitudinal  group 
read  better  and  have  a better  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic 
than  do  their  age  mates  in  the  same  school  grade.  The  longitudinal  group 
represents  those  boys  and  girls  of  both  races  who  have  made  normal  school 
progress.  Selective  elimination  of  “drop  outs,”  "repealers.’’  and  "school  leavers” 
tends  to  raise  the  median  achievement  grade  placement  of  the  remaining  students 

•Sixth  grade  testing  was  discontinued  after  the  1956  program  was  completed.  All  fifth 
grades  were  tested  beginning  February  1957.  Special  arrangements  were  made  with  school 
officials  to  examine  all  graduating  seniors  of  the  class  of  I960. 
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TABLE  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS  EARNED  BY  TENTH 
GRADE  PUPILS  IN  A SOUTH-EASTERN  COUNTY  IN  1958 


WHfiTI  NEGRO 


CUMULATIVE 

CUMULATIVE 

I.Q. 

FREQUENCY 

PER  CENT 

FREQUENCY 

PER  CENT 

125-129 

11 

99.9 

120-124 

6 

98.0 

115-119 

27 

96.8 

110-114 

51 

91.8 

105-109 

119 

82.4 

1 

99.9 

100-104 

ISO 

60.3 

5 

99.6 

95-99 

104 

32.5 

15 

97.8 

90-94 

49 

13.2 

28 

92.3 

85-89 

19 

4.1 

38 

82.1 

80-84 

2 

.6 

63 

68.1 

75-79 

1 

.2 

53 

45.1 

70-74 

38 

25.6 

65-69 

26 

11.7 

60-64 

5 

2.2 

55-59 

1 

.4 

N= 

539 

273 

Median= 

103 

81 
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TABLE  II 


MEDIAN  GRADE  PLACEMENTS  FOR  CALIFORNIA  ACHIEVEMENT  AND 
MENTAL  MATURITY  TESTS  FOR  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  PUPILS 
IN  GRADES  5,  6.  8,  AND  10 
1954-1962 


WHITE 


NEGRO 


MENTAL  MENTAL 


No. 

READING 

ARITHMETIC 

MATURITY 

No. 

READING 

ARITHMETIC 

MATURI 

6th  Grade 

1954 

1558 

5.7 

6.1 

6.3 

932 

3.9 

4.6 

3.9 

1955 

1603 

5.6 

6.2 

6.5 

948 

3.9 

4.8 

4.3 

1956 

1559 

5.6 

6.3 

6.6 

1010 

3.6 

4.8 

4.2 

5th  Grade 

1957 

1901 

5.0 

5.4 

— 

1159 

3.3 

4.3 

— 

1958 

2288 

5.6 

5.7 

5.8 

1368 

3.4 

4.2 

3.8 

1959 

2215 

5.7 

5.7 

6.0 

1320 

3.7 

4.2 

4.1 

I960 

2072 

5.9 

5.8 

6.0 

1246 

4.1 

4.5 

4.1 

1961 

2039 

5.9 

5.8 

6.0 

1341 

4.2 

4.6 

4.3 

1962 

I960 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

1283 

4.2 

4.6 

4.4 

8th  Grade 

1954 

1206 

7.6 

7.5 

8.1 

697 

5.6 

6.0 

6.1 

1955 

1399 

7.7 

7.8 

8.2 

738 

5.4 

5.9 

6.2 

1956 

1526 

7.7 

7.9 

8.4 

830 

5.8 

5.9 

6.2 

1957 

1544 

7.6 

7.4 

8.2 

904 

5.7 

5.8 

6.1 

1958 

1637 

7.5 

7.6 

8.2 

936 

5.4 

5.8 

6.1 

1959 

1673 

7.8 

8.2 

8.0 

888 

5.4 

6.0 

5.6 

I960 

1850 

7.9 

8.6 

8.4 

1001 

5.4 

6.2 

5.7 

1961 

2074 

8.1 

8.6 

8.3 

1140 

5.5 

6.1 

5.9 

1962 

1952 

8.1 

8.6 

8.3 

1180 

5.8 

6.2 

6.0 

10th  Grade 

1954  919 

9.1 

8.8 

9.4 

460 

6.5 

6.0 

6.7 

1955 

981 

9.1 

8.7 

9.4 

486 

6.3 

5.9 

6.4 

1956 

1015 

9.1 

8.8 

9.5 

583 

6.6 

6.1 

6.9 

1957 

1167 

9.7 

10.0 

10.1 

576 

6.0 

6.0 

6.2 

1958 

1325 

9.8 

10.2 

10.2 

712 

6.5 

6.1 

6.8 

1959 

1445 

9.7 

9.6 

9.8 

751 

6.3 

6.6 

6.2 

I960 

1439 

9.6 

9.4 

9.7 

729 

6.3 

6.7 

6.4 

1961 

1496 

9.8 

9.4 

9.9 

672 

64 

6.9 

6.6 

1962 

1657 

103 

10.6 

10.3 

791 

6.9 

7.1 

7.0 
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Fig.  4 

Average  intelligence  grade  placements  earned  on 
California  Mental  Maturity  Test  by  groups  of  white 
and  Negro  pupils  equated  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
quotients  earned  at  the  sixth  grade  level. 
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age.  For  white  males  the  mean  age  was  141.2  months  with  a standard  deviation 
of  6.9  months;  for  the  Negro  males,  141.0  and  6.1;  for  the  white  females,  140.3 
and  6.0  and  for  the  Negro  females  140.2  and  6.3.  Fifty-nine  matched  pairs  of 
boys  and  81  pairs  of  girls  remained  in  the  school  system,  made  normal  progress 
in  their  respective  schools,  and  were  re-tested  in  1956,  1958,  and  1960.  In  order 
to  match  the  140  pairs  of  students  it  was  necessary  to  select  the  majority  of  the 
children  from  opposite  ends  of  the  two  distributions.  The  white  children  in  the 
equated  group  are  considerably  below  the  average  of  their  white  classmates  while 
a majority  of  the  Negro  children  are  above  the  75th  percentile  of  their  group. 

Mental  ability  growth  curves  for  the  two  matched  groups  are  seen  in  Figure  4. 
Here  we  have  represented  the  records  of  two  groups  of  sixth  grade  children  of 
the  same  age.  same  sex.  and  of  equal  initial  mental  test  performance.  When  these 
children  were  re-examined  two  years  later,  differences  were  slight  but  apparent. 
When  all  members  of  the  group  were  again  tested  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  grades, 
the  white-Negro  differences  in  mental  test  performance  ranged  from  one  to  two 
grade  placement  years. 

When  white  and  Negro  children  were  initially  equated  for  sex,  mental  ability, 
and  school  grade  placement,  and  later  examined  at  regular  intervals  of  their  school 
history,  reading  achievement  differences  (Figure  5)  are  not  as  great  as  mental 
ability  differences.  The  Negro  child  seems  to  be  weakest  on  the  vocabulary  section 
of  the  California  Reading  Test.  Comprehension  and  total  reading  are  within  one 
grade  of  the  matched  white  group  at  most  test  periods.  As  is  the  usual  case, 
girls  in  both  groups  tend  to  read  better  than  boys. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  arithmetic  achievement  that  the  Negro  child  seems  to 
be  most  deficient  (Figure  6).  Negro  children  of  mental  age  grade  placement  equal 
to  that  of  white  children  are  unable  to  learn  mathematical  skills  at  the  same  rate 
as  their  white  experimental  partners.  The  Negro  children,  a majority  of  whom 
were  selected  from  the  top  fourth  of  their  group  in  terms  of  mental  agi  grade 
placement,  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  group  of  white  children,  most  of 
whom  were  drawn  from  the  lowest  fourth  of  their  class.  Over  the  six-year  period 
of  the  study  the  rate  of  learning  new  arithmetical  skills  for  Negro  children  was 
about  50  per  cent  that  of  the  standard  norm  rate  and  about  68  per  cent  that  of 
the  rate  of  (he  equated  white  experimental  group. 

This  finding  of  higher  achievement  for  Negro  students  in  the  so-called 
culturally  weighted  areas  than  in  the  fundamental  numerical  operations  of 
arithmetic  corroborates  the  careful  work  of  McGurk  and  others  who  consistently 
report  that  it  is  not  the  cultural  but  the  non-cultural  items  which  are  difficult  for 
Negro  pupils  to  learn. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  present  experiment  a comparative  study  of  the 
training  and  qualifications  of  the  more  than  800  white  and  Negro  teachers  of  the 
county  in  which  this  study  was  made  was  reported  by  the  writer  at  the  1957 
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Average  grade  placements  earned  on  California  Arithmetic  Test  by  groups  of  white  and 
Negro  pupils  equated  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  quotients  earned  at  the  sixth  grade  level. 
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American  Psychological  Association  Convention  in  New  York.  The  significant 
results  of  the  previous  study  were  summarized  as  follows: 

Six  of  ths  ten  inter -racial  differences  in  training  and  experience  back- 
ground were  statistically  significant.  These  differences  indicate  that: 

1.  The  Negro  teachers  had  completed  a greater  number  of  years  of  college 
training  than  the  white  teachers. 

2.  Negro  teachers  had  completed  college  course  work  more  recently  than  had 
the  white  teachers. 

3.  The  mean  yearly  salary  of  Negro  teachers  markedly  exceeded  that  of  the 
white  teachers, 

4.  Negro  principals  assigned  relatively  lower  competence  ratings  to  the  Negro 
teachers  under  their  supervision  than  the  white  principals  assigned  to  the 
white  teachers  under  their  supervision 

5.  A higher  proportion  of  Negro  teachers  than  of  white  teachers  held 
master's  degrees, 

6.  A higher  proportion  of  Negro  teachers  than  of  white  teachers  held  five- 
year  teaching  certificates. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  teachers  in  the  school  system  were  used  for 
the  teacher  comparative  study  whereas  only  successive  sixth,  eighth,  tenth,  and 
twelfth  grade  students  were  examined  for  the  longitudinal  study.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  at  the  time  of  the  teacher  study  (1957)  there  was  only  a limited 
number  of  integrated  universities  in  the  South-east  offering  graduate  work  in 
professional  education.  Most  Negro  teachers  in  the  study  had  received  their 
training  at  the  better  colleges  of  the  North,  East,  and  Mid-west.  The  white 
teachers  usually  attended  their  state  university  or  a local  teacher  training  college. 


SUMMARY  AND  DISCUSSION 


The  findings  reported  here  are  part  of  a comprehensive  study  of  ethnic 
differences  in  mental  growth  and  school  achievement.  The  populations  were 
unselected  and  represented  a broad  cross  section  of  sociological  and  economic 
aspects  of  a large  county  in  the  South-eastern  United  States.  Our  group  was 
unlike  those  used  in  most  previous  longitudinal  studies  where  populations  were 
relatively  small  and  considerably  above  average  in  intelligence. 

The  results  of  this  six-year  longitudinal  growth  study  support  McGurk’s 
thesis  that,  contrary  to  the  position  held  by  the  environmentalist,  racial  differences 
are  greater  in  non-cultural  areas  than  in  cultural  areas.  At  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
grade  levels,  median  scores  on  vocabulary,  reading  comprehension,  and  arithmetic 
reasoning  subtests  were  significantly  above  the  mean  for  arithmetic  fundamentals. 
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On  the  culturally  weighted  verbal  tests  Negro  children  held  their  own  but  on 
non-verbal  items  involving  only  number  combinations  the  overlap  between  the 
two  groups  was  virtually  eliminated  at  the  last  testing. 

When  Negro  children  were  experimentally  matched  with  White  children  in 
terms  of  intelligence,  sex,  and  school  grade  placement,  significant  achievement 
differences  were  apparent  in  the  basic  school  subjects.  Even  for  the  group  matched 
in  terms  of  mental  ability  it  is  in  the  non-cultural  areas  that  the  Negro  child  lags 
behind. 

These  significant  racial  differences  in  school  achievement  exist  in  a county 
where  a higher  proportion  of  Negro  teachers  than  of  white  held  master's  degrees 
and  five-year  level  teaching  certificates.  Negro  teachers  had  also  completed  college 
course  work  more  recently  than  had  the  white  teachers.  As  a result  of  higher 
professional  training  and  more  teaching  experience  the  mean  yearly  salary  of 
Negro  teachers  markedly  exceeded  that  of  the  white  teachers. 

This  report  of  racial  differences  in  school  achievement  is  not  presented  in 
the  way  of  new  evidence  but  rather  to  point  out  a practical  educational  problem 
heretofore  ignored  by  those  who  demand  that  schools  be  balanced  in  terms  of 
factors  other  than  mastery  of  basic  educational  objectives.  The  school  adminis- 
trator who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  meaningful  educational 
experiences  for  all  children  in  his  district  Is  not  too  concerned  with  Klineberg's 
explanation  that  significant  racial  differences  in  mental  ability  and  school  achieve- 
ment can  be  attributed  to  cultural  and  environmental  factors,  nor  Is  it  likely  to 
be  of  much  comfort  for  the  school  leader  to  know  that  some  psychologists  believe 
achievement  variations  are  the  result  of  genetically  conditioned  experience 
producing  “drives."  What  the  administrator  needs  to  know  is  how  to  assimilate 
into  white  school  systems  Negro  children  who  in  spite  of  better  trained  and  higher 
paid  teachers  still  learn  at  a rate  only  one-half  to  three-fourths  that  of  the  white 
children  in  the  same  school  district. 

If  public  schools  are  ordered  to  integrate  en  masse  there  appear  to  be  three 
possible  courses  of  action: 

1.  Lower  the  educational  standards  and  level  of  instruction  in  the  white 
schools  to  the  present  passing  level  in  the  Negro  schools.  The  net  result 
of  this  would  be  to  maintain  for  Negro  pupils  standards  now  existing  in 
their  schools,  but  lower  expectations  for  the  white  children  two  to  four 
years  below  their  present  grade  norm.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  there 
would  be  few  If  any  failures  or  repeaters  among  the  white  children  because 
they  would  almost  never  do  so  poorly  as  to  fail  by  present  Negro  standards. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  no  reasonable  citizen  would  sanction  such  a 
plan  to  lower  our  educational  standards  at  a time  when  there  is  a world- 
wide attempt  to  strengthen  teaching  and  up-grade  education  at  all  levels. 
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2.  Raise  educational  standards  required  of  the  Negro  child  to  those  required 
of  white  children  and  maintain  the  present  level  of  instruction  and  rate  of 
failures.  This  alternative  would  result  in  a 40  to  60  per  cent  Negro  failure 
rate  in  intermediate  grades.  At  the  high  school  level  where  achievement 
differences  are  of  the  magnitude  of  three  to  four  years,  failure  rate  for  the 
Negro  student  would  be  80  to  90  per  cent  with  larger  and  larger  numbers 
of  Negro  children' piling  up  In  the  lower  grades. 

3.  The  final  alternative  would  be  to  maintain  the  two  existing  levels  of 
instruction  and  to  apply  differential  marking  and  evaluation  systems  to 
the  two  groups.  This  alternative  would  result  in  de  facto  segregation 
because  for  teaching  efficiency  learners  within  each  school  are  grouped 
according  to  achievement  and  learning  ability. 

None  of  the  proposed  alternatives  represents  a real  solution  to  the  problem 
and  each  would  result  In  educational  chaos  and  confusion  and  bring  about  an 
over-all  weakening  of  the  educational  system.  The  school  administrator  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  providing  meaningful  educational  experiences  for  all  children 
must  have  an  instructional  program  that  will  provide  realistic  educational  goals 
for  all  boys  and  girls  regardless  of  race. 

In  regions  of  the  United  States  where  the  Negro  population  is  relatively  small 
there  may  be  no  problem  of  balancing  the  schools  in  terms  of  race.  However, 
in  the  South-eastern  United  States  where  upwards  of  30  per  cent  of  the  population 
is  Negro,  racial  differences  in  school  achievement  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
Attempts  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  differences  on  the  basis  of  environmental 
or  genetic  conditioning  will  not  solve  the  problem.  Regardless  of  etiology,  racial 
differences  in  school  achievement  do  exist  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 


(Whereupon,  at  11 :55  a.m.  the  sulxiommittco  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  30, 1970.) 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  30,  1970 

House  of  Representatives, 

General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  met  at.  10  a.m.,  pursuant 
to  recess,  in  room  2201,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Roman 
C.  Pucinski  (chairman  of  flic  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Pucinski,  Ford,  and  Dcllenback. 

Staff  members  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  and  Alexandra 
Kislaj  clerk. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  committee  will  come  to  Order. 

Wo  are  very  pleased  to  have  this  morning  a delegation  from  Detroit 
to  testify  on  f l.R.  17846. 1 am  going  to  ask  my  colleague  from  Detroit, 
Congressman  Ford,  to  introduce  the  panel.  Mr.  F ord. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a particular  pleasure  for 
mo  as  a Congressman  from  Michigan  to  welcome  this  panel  of  wit- 
nesses who  have  an  outstanding  track  record  in  education  not  only  in 
our  State  but  throughout  the  country.  They  are  all  known  to  this  com- 
mittee because  of  the  support  they  have 'given  to  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  in  writing  Federal  aid  to  education  legislation  for  a.  good 
many  years  now.  Or  course,  Dr.  Bill  Simmons,  who  presents  himself 
very  ably  before  a lot  of  committees,  is  well  known  to  this  committee. 
Dr.  Monacel  is  working  very  hard  to  revive  the  teaching  corps  in 
Detroit,  Norman  Drachlcr,  our  superintendent,  is  one  oi  those  ex- 
tremely delightful  rarities  in  public  school  superintendents,  a man 
who  came  up  through  the  ranks  in  the  system  that  he  now  heads,  and 
I think  that  that  lias  a lot  to  do  with  the  success  he  has  had.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  you  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Pucinski!  Dr.  Drachler,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  here, 
and  I thank  olir  colleague,  Mr.  Ford,  for  introducing  them  to  us.  We 
have  your  prepared  statement  and  that  will  go  in  the  record  in  its 
entirety,  and  the  appendixes  that  you  have  presented.  You  can  proceed 
in  any  manner  you  wish.  I am  sure  the  other  members  will  be  joining 
us  shortly,  but  I think  wo  might  as  well  get  started. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  NORMAN  DRACHLER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS]  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  WILLIAM  SIM- 
MONS, DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  AND  DR.  LCtllS 
MONACEL,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  FED- 
ERAL PROGRAMS 

(Tho statement  and  appendixes  follow  :) 

Statement  op  Norman  Drachleb,  Superintendent  of  Detroit  Public  .Schools 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  Norinan  Drachler,  Superintendent  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Schoola  I am  accompanied  by  Dr.  William  Simmons,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
our  Schools,  and  Dr.  Louis  Monace),  Assistant  Superintendent  In*  Charge  of 
Federal  Programs, 

I have  read  the  proposed  Bill  H.B.  17S40  and  have  followed  the  press  reports 
which  discuss  some  of  the  previous  hearings  on  this  bill.  The  objectives  of  this 
act  as  expressed  in  Section  2 reinforce  some  of  the  efforts  that  our  Board  of 
Education  has  made  during  the  past  ten  years.  I have  some  concerns  about 
the  conditions  under  which  funds  will  be  allocated  for  these  purposes  which 
I will  present  in  my  concluding  remarks. 

First,  permit  me  to  review  very  qttlckly  Detroit’s  position  on  desegregation 
as  demonstrated  by  policy  decisions  made  by  our  Board  of  Education: 

1.  In  1057  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  appointed  a City-Wide  Committee 
on  School  Needs.  This  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  George  Romney 
worked  for  eighteen  months  and  made  many  recommendations  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  One  of  these  recommendations  approved  by  the  Boaitf  related  to 
the  goal  of  integration,  dt  proposed  that  when  and  if  boundary  changes  are  to 
bo  made  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools — it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Board  to 
draw  lines  in  a manner  that  will  bring  together,  In  so  far  ns  possible,  children 
of  different  ethnic,  religious,  and  socio  economic  and  racial  backgrounds.  This 
policy  has  been  followed  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

2.  The  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee  also  recommended  that  the  Board  of 
Education  appoint  a second  citizens  committee  to  devote  itself  primarily  to 
the  subject  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunities.  This  advice  was  followed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  a committee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Judge  Nathan  Kaufman  made  Its 
reeommcndSllons  to  the  Board  In  the  early  1960\s.  Due  to  the  influence  of  this 
committee  Detroit  adopted  a ’‘balanced  staff  policy”  which  resulted  in  the  assign- 
ment of  black  and  white  teachers  to  every  single  school  in  Detroit. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  attaining  a better  racial  balance  in  its  educa- 
tional staff  the  Detroit  Schools  initiated  an  extensive  recruitment  program  to 
hire  teachers  and  administrators  from  minority  groups.  Today  over  forty  per 
cent  of  our  educational  staff  is  black  and  nearly  thirty  percent  of  our  adminis- 
trators are  black. 

4.  Detroit  was  the  first  major  city  to  recognize  and  implement  integrated 
reading  primers  for  our  children.  Our  school  system  began  in  the  early  00’s 
to  develop  the  first  urban  series  of  school  primers  which  reflected1  integrated 
content  materials.  These  primers  have  now  been  developed  through  the  third 
grade  and  are  used  In  every  single  school  In  our  city. 

5.  Our  Board  of  Education  also  adopted  a policy  that  demanded  from  pub- 
lishers textbooks  find  Instructional  materials  reflecting  more  fully  and  accurately 
the  contributions  of  minority  groups  in  our  nation.  Two  years  ago  our  Board 
made  a decision  not  to  buy  any  textbooks  for  that  year  simply  because  we  wanted 
to  demonstrate  that  we  would  not  purchase  merely  the  best  available  book 
but  insist  upon  quality  integrated  instructional  materials. 

0.  Our  Board  of  Education  adopted  a contract  compliance  policy  which  demands 
fair  employment  practices  by  all  parties  with  whom  we  conduct  school  business. 
Prior  to  the  hiring  of  a contractor  for  school  construction  or  purchasing  school 
materials  bidders  must  submit  evidence  of  fair  employment  practices. 

7.  Since  we  have  conditions  in  our  city  where  certain  schools  are  overcrowded, 
particularly  at  tbo  elementary  level,  we  have  had  to  over  the  past  twenty  years 
bus  children  from  crowded  schools  to  buildings  which  had  space. 

Four  years  ago  our  Board  stated  that  whenever  we  bus  children  to  relieve 
overcrowding  we  should  bus  them,  If  at  all  possible,  to  a school  where  we  can 
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achieve  both  relief  for  overcrowding  and  integration.  This  policy  has  been  In 
effect  for  the  past  four  years.  Similarly  the  Board  decided  in  recent  years  that 
a youngster  may  enroll  In  an  'open  enrollment’  school  only  If  his  attendance  at 
the  'open  school1  would  contribute  toward  integration.  Whenever  feeder  patterns 
had  to  be  changed  it  has  been  our  practice  to  make  changes  In  accordance  with 
our  integration  policy  wherever  possible  and  reasonable. 

About  six  years  ago  the  Board  adopted  a policy  to  retain  integration  In  three 
high  school  constellations,  Mackenzie,  Mumford  and  Pershing.  We  recognized  that 
in  these  neighborhoods  where  integration  existed  due  to  normal  neighborhood 
changing  patterns— it  was  essential  to  provide  quality  education  in  order  to  reas- 
sure parents  that  they  need  not  leave  these  integrated  neighborhoods.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  the  State  for  special  funds  to  improve  educational  opj>ortunitles  In 
these  three  high  school  areas.  The  State  provided  us  with  some  funds  but  for  only 
one  year  and  these  were  not  adequate  to  do  the  job. 

Recently  our  State  legislature  adopted  a decentralization  bill.  The  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  was  required  to  divide  the  city  into  not  less  than  seven  nor 
more  thftn  eleven  regions.  After  several  months  of  study,  the  Board  adopted  a 
decentralization  plan  which  provided  for  seven  regions.  Coupled  with  this  plan 
was  a proposal  to  change  the  feeder  patterns  of  twelve  high  schools  in  order  to 
achieve  over  a three-year  period  better  integration.  Due  to  a variety  of  factors  the 
plan  aroused  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  parents  ns  well  as  mem- 
bers of  our  State  legislature.  Nevertheless,  if  we  had  the  means  to  assure  parents 
that  as  a result  of  the  proposed  integration  plan,  additional  educational  services 
would  be  suplied  to  these  schools,  I believe  that  parental  opposition  might  have 
been  decreased. 

Detroit  has  about  200,000  students  of  whom  about  02%  are  black.  In  1903-09 
the  Michigan  State  Racial  Count  indicated  that  13%  of  the  State  Public  School 
Enrollment  was  Negro.  About  03%  of  all  the  Negro  students  In  Michigan  attend 
Detroit  Public  Schools.  The  distribution  of  our  students  coupled  with  a con- 
centration of  black  and  white  students  in  different  geographic  areas  call  for  a 
two-pronged  thrust,  or  effort  In  our  community.  Within  the  inner  city  where  the 
school  population  is  primarily  poor  and  black  we  must  intensify  our  compensa- 
tory programs  to  achieve  better  education  for  our  students.  Integration  at  the 
elementary  level  Is  particularly  difficult.  In  the  areas  where  black  students  are 
attending  schools  adjacent  to  highly  concentrated  white  populated  schools,  we 
do  have  an  opportunity  for  providing  reasonable  Integration,  particularly  at  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  level. 

With  your  permission  I would  like  to  Illustrate  on  the  screen  some  demo- 
graphic data  existing  In  Detroit  which  probably  reflect  conditions  In  other  large 
cities  which  reinforce,  in  my  opinion,  the  necessity  for  the  two  major  efforts 
that  I have  alluded  to  earlier.  These  charts  arc  also  attached  to  my  formal 
remarks  in  the  Appendix.  With  your  permission  I would  like  to  review  these 
briefly. 

Here  is  a map  of  the  City  of  Detroit  with  the  vital  events  which  occurred  to 
Detroit  residents  in  the  year  1007.  The  black  population  of  Detroit  is  concen- 
trated primarily  between  the  Detroit  River  nml  McNlehols  Road  on  the  north, 
Greenfield  Road  on  the  left,  the  City  boundary  on  the  east.  Census  tracks  II,  I, 
and  J on  the  west  side  of  Detroit  and  0 and  N in  the  northeast  side  of  Detroit 
are  predominantly  white.  Ghrid  M areas  reflect  integrated  communities  although 
the  schools  are  predominantly  black.  Note  the  high  infant  mortality  rates  In 
Areas  D,  A,  and  K as  compared  with  Areas  O,  J,  and  I.  You  will  also  note  that 
nearly  every  type  of  disease  listed  on  this  map  is  concentrated  within  the  Inner 
city.  Wo  are  told  by  authorities  that  In  areas  where  the  Infant  mortality  rate 
is  30  or  higher,  nearly  20  to  30%  of  the  children  who  survive  have  neurological 
defects  which  require  special  help  In  order  for  children  to  learn  and  progress 
In  school.  These  are  often  not  visible  to  the  average  teacher  or  principal. 

Now  I would  like  to  place  oh  this  transparency  the  achievement  scores  based 
on  Iowa  Means  for  the  city,  and  note  the  relationship  between  poverty,  poor 
health,  racial  concentration  and  poor  education.  Please  note  that  where  the 
highest  incidents  of  Infant  mortality,  deaths  due  to  violence,  and  tuberculosis 
overlap  is  the  area  where  rioting  In  1907  was  most  intense.  You  will  also  note 
that  where  the  rate  of  mobility  is  highest  educational  achievement  Is  generally 
low.  Note  that  the  area  where  last  year  we  had  over  sixty  percent  mobility  re- 
cords the  lowest  educational  achievement.  We  hud  Severn!  schools  with  over 
100%  mobility  In  one  year.  The  middle  achieving  area  represents  a mobility 
between  forty  and  sixty  percent  and  the  highest  achieving  area  has  the  least 
mobility. 
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A groat  deal  lias  boon  sale!  about  tbe  impact  of  title  I upon  educational 
ac)iie\ement.  Since  .some  Concerns  have  been  expressed  that  the  funds  proposed 
for  integration  efforts  might  be  taken  from  title  I sources  I wish  to  plead  for 
the  continuation  of  full  funding  for  compensator?’  programs.  Our  experiences, 
which  I will  illustrate  on  the  screen,  definitely  illustrate  that  concentration 
of  funds  has  brought  Improvement  in  reading  in  n majority  of  our  Title  I schools. 
Those  figures  also  demonstrate  that  where  services  were  cut  due  to  a lack  of 
funds  the  quality  of  the  program  generally  suffered. 

Reviewing  Detroit's  reading  scores  between  1005  and  1900  we  find  that  out 
of  110  elementary  schools  receiving  Federal  Funds  and  supplementary  State 
Funds  more  schools  made  progress  In  the  80  title  I A and  B schools  than  In 
the  05  non  title  I schools.  In  the  C schools  where  title  I funds  were  discon- 
tinued as  of  September,  1008,  the  progress  in  reading  is  less  than  in  either  the 
A or  B schools.  The  most  significant  growth  In  reading  was  evident  In  grade 
four  since  most  of  our  concentration  of  Federal  Funds  has  been  In  the  early 
grades.  Yet  grade  six  In  title  I schools  showed  slightly  more  progress  than 
grade  six  in  tho  non-title  I schools.  Evidently  there  has  been  sonic  benefit  that 
carried  over  from  tho  earlier  grades. 

I would  now  like  to  Illustrate  the  last  chart  which  represents  our  most  recent 
effort  for  integration.  Please  keep  In  mind  that  in  the  areas  where  integration 
is  most  reasonable  to  achieve  Title  I funds  are  generally  not  allocated.  This 
condition  which  I am  certain  is  true  in  other  cities  of  the  north,  therefore, 
strengthens  the  need  for  special  funds  to  encourage  and  foster  Integration. 
Please  observe  how  by  changing  the  boundary  lines  between  high  school  con- 
stellations by  simply  drawing  the  lines  east  and  west  we  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide Integration  for  approximately  twelve  high  schools  in  our  city,  encompassing 
approximately  thirty-five  thousand  students. 

Obviously  this  plan  created  a great  deal  of  concern  on  the  part  of  many  par- 
ents. I am  convinced,  however,  that  the  majority  of  parents,  black  and  white, 
woro  more  concerned  with  the  quality  of  education  and  the  safety  of  their  chil- 
dren than  with  the  issue  of  race.  If  we  had  the  means  to  Offer  "showcase"  edu- 
cation to  these  parents,  promote  an  Intensive  campaign  within  the  community 
to  reassure  both  black  and  white  parents  of  their  children’s  progress  and  safety 
to  and  from  school,  and  if  we  could  provide  these  schools  with  specially  trained 
teachers,  programs  and  aids  that  would  enrich  the  educational  opportunities  for 
all  children,  I am  certain  that  we  could  overcome  some  of  the  resistance  that 
we  are  meeting  in  Detroit  today. 

Finally,  I would  like  your  permission  to  express  some  concerns  about  the 
conditions  outlined  In  H.R.  17846  which  create  doubt  in  our  minds  whether 
cities  In  the  north  that  have  very  high  concentration  of  minority  students  will 
receive  adequate  funds  to  reset  the  challenge  of  quality  Integrated  education: 

1.  As  I Understand  this  aVt  It  does  not  address  itself  -to  the  $150  million  which 
will  be  available  immediately  for  schools  engaged  in  desegregation.  I contend 
that  time  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  in  large  Northern  cities.  I do  hope  that 
this  committee  will  use  its  Influence  to  enable  Northern  cities  that  are  volun- 
tarily moving  in  the  direction  of  Integration  to  receive  immediately  some  share 
of  the  $150  million. 

2.  H.R.  17840  seems  to  offer  greater  advantage  to  those  school  that  are  under 
court  order  to  carry  out  desegregation.  I question  whether  funds  can  be  most 
effective  when  the  Implementation  is  due  to  a court  order.  I think  a case  can  bo 
made  whore  integration  is  the  result  of  voluntary  action  taken  by  a local  com- 
munity that  its  results  will  be  much  more  productive  and  meaningful  In  the 
long  run.  Giving  higher  priority  to  areas  that  are  under  court  order  will  simply 
stifle  and  discourage  those  communities  that  are  seeking  to  implement  the 
law  of  the  land  as  well  as  fulfill  sound  educational  practices. 

3.  A plan  for  integration  requires  planning,  preparation  and  communication 
far  In  advance  of  the  Implementation  of  the  program.  It  is,  therefore,  essential 
that  there  be  clearly  enunciated  guidelines  which  will  foster  and  encourage 
efforts  for  integration  and  also  give  some  assurance  to  school  boards  and  staff 
as  well  as  the  community  that  services  and  programs  anticipated  will  be 
fulfilled.  Our  school  system  with  u deficit  of  $12  million  to  $16  million  simply 
cannot  provide  the  additional  services  that  communities  now  integrated  or 
communities  that  are  benign  to  integration  need  in  order  to  bring  confidence  to 
parents,  students,  and.  staff  1 also  hope  that  the  guidelines  do  not  contain  the 
kind  of  ambiguity  which  creates  misunderstanding  and  distrust  between  school 
and  community. 
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4.  I would  urge  for  the  sake  of  achieving  quality  education  that  the  guidelines 
clearly  provide  funds  for  classroom  rather  than  merely  school  Integration.  Sogro- 
gated  classrooms  in  an  “integrated”  building  are  meaningless  in  so  far  as  the 
purposes  stated  iti  this  act  seek  to  achieve. 

5.  I have  some  concerns  about  Item  *4  under  Section  5 which  enables  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  fif  institutions  other  than  local  educational  agencies.  I 
believe  that  this  will  only  lead  to  the  out-migration  from  the  public  schools  of 
middle-class  black  and  white  children  and  thus  place  an  even  greater  handicap 
on  the  poor  white  and  black  remaining  in  the  public  schools.  In  any  case  If  this 
provision  remains,  I certainly  believe  that  safeguards  he  included  not  merely  in 
terms  of  integration  but  also  to  determine  educational  progress  in  order  to  protect 
consumers  whether  they  be  in  public  or  in  non-public  agencies. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  basically  my  suggestions  for  your  consideration.  1 
believe  that  the  concept  of  the  act  is  a good  one,  it  merits  support  but  I do  hope 
that  it  will  not  deprive  poor  children,  black  and  white,  from  any  of  the  coni|>cn- 
satory  funds  that  they  arc  now  receiving  and  that  there  will  be  provision  in  the 
act  which  will  offer  equal  services  to  all  school  districts  where  ever  integration 
takes  place. 

When  some  fifty  years  ago  we  Initiated  consolidated  school  districts  In  rural 
areas  we  provided  additional  funds  which  promised  better  educational  services 
to  children.  This  needs  to  he  done  today  within  school  districts  and  between  school 
districts  to  achieve  Integration.  We  must  be  certain  that  funds  for  Integration  are 
used  as  supplemental  grants  and  not  for  replacing  general  local  educational 
services. 

In  the  long  run  true  integration  will  be  achieved  when  minority  group 
members  and  the  white  majority  join  together  by  choice,  where  diversity  of 
interest  IS  (ftlzed,  where  each  group  is  respected  and  has  a voice  to  determine  its 
own  destiny.  Continued  Federal  funding  of  compensatory  programs  Is  required 
. if  we  are  to  bring  minority  group  members  through  education  to  the  point  where 
they  odh  sit  as  equals  with  the  educational  background  that  will  result  in  needed 
economic  and  political  power.  The  Federal  Government  cannot  leave  eonq>ensatory 
services  for  the  poor  to  the  states.  The  problems  of  the  cities  are  the  problems  of 
the  nation.  Substantial  and  .continuing  investments  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  education,  welfare  and  health  are  essential. 

If  integration  programs  In  the  cities  are  to  succeed,  extra  funds  must  be  pro- 
vided for  demonstration  projects  that  will  serve  as  showcase  examples  of  how 
Integration  can  work.  Extra  services  may  need  lo  be  provided,  class  size  may 
need  to  be  reduced,  pluralistic  programs  with  many  options  for  students  are 
needed,  and  special  attention  to  instructional  materials  Is  required.  When  such 
integration  prdgrams  are  planned,  their  success  will  depend  largely  on  inservice 
educational  programs  for  staff,  students  and  parents,  that  will  allow’  them  to 
undersland  each  other  and  work  together  effeellvely.  Such  training  programs 
are  costly  and  will  need  Federal  support.  In  order  to  have  a true  community 
school  in  an  integrated  situation,  additional  funds  are  needed  to  carry  on  after- 
school, week-end  and  summer  activities  for  the  community. 

Quality  integrated  education  will  be  achieved  through  a joint  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  local  community.  We  who  are  school  people  need  to 
create  better  alternatives  to  existing  educational  practice.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  provide  not  oply  substantial  funds  for  educational  Improvement  and  to 
compensate  for  educational  deprivation,  but  it  must  also  provide  legislation  re- 
quiring and  incentives  encouraging  equal  educational  opportunity  and  an  Inte- 
grated society. 

Thank  you. 


APPENDIXES 


Appendix  A 

I.  1967  Detroit  vital  events: 

a.  Maternal  Mortality  5 0 per  10,000  live  births 

b.  Infant  Mortality  above  City  Rates  of  27.8  per  1,000  Live  Births 

e.  Tuberculosis  above  City  Rate  of  7.2  per  100,000 

d.  Violent  Deaths  above  City  Rates  of  80.4  per  100,000 

e.  Mobility 

Iowa  'Tests  of  Basic  Skills— October,  1968 

f.  Family  Income  (Largest  Group) 

Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills— October,  1968 

g.  Detroit  Public  School  Mlllage  Vote— 1960  and  1068 

h.  The  Boundary  Plan  for  School  Decentralization  in  Detroit  April  7, 1070 

i.  Detroit  News,  April  6, 1970 
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1967  DETROIT  VITAL  EVENTS 


Violent  Deaths  above  City 
Rates  of  80.1|  per  100,000 
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01TR0IT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  MILLAGE  YOTf,  NOV.  1, 1966 
A.  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONSTELLATIONS  UP  TO  25  PERCENT  NEGRO 


Hit*  school  constellation 


Percent  ©I  Percent  ©I 
votes  cist  "Yes"  votes 


Percent  blink 
votes 


Cody $$.2  41.6  14.1 

Oenby 65.8  36.4  13.6 

Finney 62.6  46.0  16.4 

Ford 65.4  50.6  11.7 

Osborn 66.1  34.6  15.5 

Rtdford 63.3  50.6  11.1 

B.  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONSTELLATIONS  25-  TO  75-PERCENT  NEGRO 

Chidsey 65.5  46.4  30l3 

Cooley 64.8  46.6  13.7 

M token;  ie 60.7  55.6  23.0 

Murray  Wright 43.4  7.25  41.7 

Pershing 66.9  47.5  28.0 

Southeastern..., 56.1  56.3  32.8 

Sooth  western 60.5  56.9  33.6 

Western 57.3  56.1  38.5 


Cenl/il 

Kettering 

King 

Mumford 

Northeastern. 

Northern 

Northwestern 


C.  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONSTELLATIONS  75  PERCENT  NEGRO  ANO  OVER 


59.9 

79.3 

37.7 

60.1 

55.9 

55.8 

59.7 

74.3 

41.8 

64.2 

66.5 

24.3 

58.3 

62.8 

49.5 

58.5 

80.6 

46.0 

60.3 

80.0 

42.0 

0.  TOTALS 

Tote!  percentige  ©I  votes  cist 

ToUl  percentige  ©I  yes  votes 

Totil  percentige  ©I  blink  votes 


11:3 

26.6 


DETROIT  PUBLtC  SCHOOLS  MIllAGE  VOTE,  NOV.  5,  1968 
A.  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONSTELLATIONS  UP  TO  25  PERCENT  NEGRO 


High  school  constellation 


Cody. 
Denb 
Ford.-,- 
Redford. 


Percent  o 1 

Percent  ©1 

votes  cast 

yes  votes 

80.5 

23.1 

82.3 

2t.§ 

80.5 

29.8 

80.2 

30.0 

Percent 
blank  votes 


14.6 

!!:$ 

11.3 


B.  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONSTELLATIONS,  25  TO  75  PERCENT  NEGRO 


Chidsey 81.6 

Cooley 79.3 

Finney.. 80.0 

Murray- Wright 68.9 

Osborn 82.2 

Pershing 81.3 

Southeastern 72.2 

Southwestern 78.9 

Western 76.0 
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C.  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONSTELUTIONS,  75  PERCENT  NEGRO  AND  OVER 
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0.  TOTALS 

Total  pcrcenlege  of  vote*  cist 

Total  percenUfe  of  ye*  vote* 

Total  percenUfe  of  wank  vote* 


711 

37,5 
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Tub  Boundary  Plan  for  School  Decent ralizati on  in  Detroit 

(A  summary  of  action  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  its  mooting  on 
April  7, 1070,  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  School-Community  Relations) 

...  In  one  “giant  step1'  tonight  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  approved  the 
new  seven-region  decentralization  plan — and  endorsed  a change  in  feeder  patterns 
from  which  twelve  of  Detroit's  22  senior  high  schools  will  draw  students  starting 
in  September  of  1070. 

...  By  a vote  of  four  to  two— plus  a letter  of  support  for  the  move  from  hospi- 
talized member  Dr.  Remus  O.  Robinson,  the  decision  climaxed  months  of  study 
and  research  on  PUBLIC  ACT  #244  (the  state  legislative  act  of  August  UXJO 
requiring  the  division  of  the  present  Detroit  School  District). 

. . . Hundreds  of  citizens  packed  the  meeting  facilities  and  the  lobbies  and 
halls  of  the  Schools  Center  Building.  Closed  circuit  television  was  set  up  for  those 
who  could  not  get  Into  the  crowded  meeting  room.  Representatives  of  the  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations  stayed  throughout  the  four  and  one-half 
hour  meeting.  The  BOARD  invited  comments  by  citizens— hearing  nearly  30— 
some  for  and  many  against  the  proposal. 

• . . Supporting:  tho  new  plan  were  Peter  F.  Orylls,  Reverend  Darneau  Stewart, 
Andrew.  W.  Perdue  and  President  A.  L.  Zwerdllng.  Voting  “no”  were  Patrick  A. 
McDonald  and  James  A.  Hathaway.  Each  presented  statements  explaining  his 
stand  with  tho  exception  of  member  Orylls  who  said  his  vote  spoke  for  itself 
Ho  was  also  the  mover  of  the  motion  for  endorsement. 

Superintendent  Norman  Drachler  reviewed  the  past  seven  months  since  PUB- 
LIC ACT  #244  became  law.  He  presented  the  new  regional  boundaries  and  de- 
tailed tho  changes  in  feeder  patterns.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  alt  students 
now  attending  senior  high  school  will  not  be  affected  by  any  of  these  changes. 
They  \oiU  remain  in  their  present  schools  until  graduation.  He  atso  added  that 
any  student  who  fa  enrolled  fn  the  junior  high  school  today  and  who  has  a brother 
or  sister  who  wtU  still  be  in  attendance  at  a particular  senior  high  school  in 
Scptctnbcr , 1970 , may  enroll  in  that  same  school.  Students  not  yet  In  senior  high 
schools  will  enroll  In  accordance  with  newly  designated  Junior  high  school  feeder 
patterns,  Tho  superintendent  said  that  starting  in  September  1070  one  grade  per 
year  will  enter  senior  high  school  In  accordance  with  the  revised  junior  high 
school  feeder  pattern. 

. . . Eighteen  Junior  high  school  feeder  patterns  and  12  senior  high  schools  are 
Involved.  Tho  superintendent  also  recommended  that  the  students  of  VANDEN- 
BERQ  and  VERNOR  who  attend  the  Beaublen  Junior  High  School,  upon  gradu- 
ation from  Beaublen,  attend  Ford  High  School  instead  of  Mumford. 

. . . Changes  in  feeder  patterns  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  levels  have 
customarily  been  made  at  the  administrative  level  every  single  year.  The  super- 
intendent said  they  wero  included  tonight  because  of  the  changes  In  regional 
school  district  boundaries.  He  said  they  would  become  effective  with  or  without 
PUBLIC  ACT  #244. 


Statement  in  Behalf  of  Proposed  Plan  by  Norman  Drachler, 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

As  an  educator  I support  the  proposed  plan  because  I believe  that  it  Is  edu- 
cationally, morally  and,  according  to  our  attorney,  legally  sound.  Most  of  the 
research  and  scholarship,  both  by  blacks  and  whites  that  I resjiect,  support* 
tho  view  that  Integration,  racial,  religious,  and  economic,  has  a positive  effect 
on  the  learning  of  all  children  In  a pluralistic  society. 

As  a student  of  American  educational  history,  I recognize  that  the  above 
goal  has  been  the  dream  of  our  nation  for  over  a century. 

Local,  state,  and  national  polls  assert  that  the  majority  of  our  people  concur 
with  the  desirability  of  integration  and  believe  that  eventually  It  will  be  a reality 
In  our  nation.  Lot  us,  therefore,  have  a ptan  for  self-renewal  of  our  school* 
and  our  community,  rather  than  drift  In  a climate  of  uncertainty,  fear,  and 
frustration. 


I recognize  that  our  primary  objective  as  teachers  Is  quality  education,  but 
to  repeat,  the  majority  of  accepted  research  and  scholarship  asserts  that  quality 
education  in  a heterogeneous  society  such  os  ours  cannot  be  attained  to  Its 
fullest  measure  without  Integration.  It  is  essential  for  white  and  black,  for 
poor  and  rich. 

This  plan  directly  affects  only  our  high  school  students.  Without  it  each 
constellation  will  continue  a growing  pattern  of  segregated  racial  or  economic 
enclaves  and  he  concerned  only  with  the  educational  welfare  of  Its  own  imme- 
diate area.  This  proposal,  however,  encourages  a broader  community  concern 
for  educational  improvement  and  assures  greater  interest  and  support  for 
quality  education  for  tens  of  thousands  of  children  wherever  they  attend 
school. 

Since  as  a people  we  concur  with  the  necessity  for  eliminating  religious, 
racial,  and  economic  harriers,  let  us,  therefore,  begin  with  a plan,  however 
limited  It  Is.  Let  us  begin  where  we  are  and  move  forward.  America  has  been 
willing  to  deprive  itself  of  billion  of  dollars  to  travel  250,000  miles  in  space  to 
reach  the  moon.  I am  confident  Detroiters  will  be  willing  to  accept  the  Idea 
of  travelling  one  or  two  additional  miles  to  school  for  the  sake  of  a better 
education  for  our  young  people  and  for  a better  future  for  our  city. 


Statement  of  A.  L.  Zwerduxo,  President  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education 

The  proposal  before  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  today  Is  one  which  will 
rontinuo  to  strengthen  our  commitment  to  quality  education.  It  Is  one  which 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  citizens  of  this  city  together  to  solve  the 
dilemma  of  racially  isolated,  segregated  education— a malady  which  Is  gripping 
every  major  city  In  this  country  today.  This  Is  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to 
help  advance  the  American  Dream  of  an  open  society  In  which  black  and  white 
together  can  learn  and  grow  and  live  In  peace. 

This  proi>osal  Is  designed  to  go  Into  effect  In  September  of  1070.  Regardless  of 
the  destiny  of  Public  Act  #244  (which  Is  the  state  law  requiring  the  carving 
of  the  Detroit  Public  School  District  Into  regions,  each  to  have  an  elected 
regional  board  to  be  chosen  In  the  November,  1070  elections  and  to  take  office 
January,  1071)  today’s  proposal  will  set  the  pattern  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  school  district. 

By  dividing  the  city  into  these  seven  regions  and  changing  the  feeder  patterns 
of  several  of  our  senior  high  schools— we  add  to  the  total  effectiveness  of  other 
policies  we  have  adopted  for  this  purpose.  Our  racially  Integrated  staff,  our 
measures  for  Integrated  textbooks  and  more  relevant  testing  programs,  our 
open  school  policy,  our  course  materials  and  workshops,  all  of  these  and  many 
other  steps  have  brought  us  closer  to  our  common  goal. 

Please  note  that  this  plan  meets  all  legal  requirements— and  this  Is  a very 
real  consideration  faced  by  the  Board.  Each  region  of  the  seven  In  the  plan  will 
have  a student  population  of  between  25,000  and  50,000;  each  will  be  substan- 
tially equal  In  population— and  each  will  be  racially  integrated. 

But  this  plan  Is  necessary  not  just  because  It  meets  legal  requirements.  It 
also  gives  the  people  of  this  city  a powerful  Instrument  for  good  which,  If 
effectively  used,  can  mean  better  schools  for  our  children— schools  more  respon- 
sive to  community  needs  and  aspirations.  It  can  mean  Improved  personal  rela- 
tionships among  all  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit. 

Nino  public  hearings  have  been  conducted  by  this  Board  to  get  public  reaction 
and  recommendations.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  frustration  that  has 
gripped  many  In  this  community.  The  tensions  obvious  In  our  community  and  In 
our  schools  tempt  many  to  retreat  from  the  goal  that  the  law  and  our  moral 
sense  have  set  for  us.  There  have  even  been  those  who  declare  that  democracy 
In  this  city  won’t  work,  Such  talk  Is  nonsense.  Democracy— like  this  proposal— 
Is  a tool,  nothing  more.  If  we  don’t  use  It  properly  and  effectively,  this  system 
won’t  work.  But  It  won’t  be  the  system’s  fault — It  will  be  ours — the  Board’s 
and  every  citizen  of  this  city  together. 

So  while  we  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  what  ft  Is  that  compels  some 
to  call  for  segregation,  or  for  some  plan  or  other  that  Insures  black  or  white 
political  control  of  our  school  systems,  we  cannot  yield  to  It.  We  have  heard 
the  urgings,  loud  and  clear,  for  a return  to_a  divided  society,  but  we  cannot  In 
conscience  go  along  with  It. 
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The  proposal  made  here  today  will  not,  unhappily,  by  itself  end  the  segre- 
gation of  children  that  now  exists  in  our  school  system  because  of  the  housing 
pattern  of  this  city.  But  it  will  not  serve  to  further  segregate  the  schools,  nor 
to  freeze  the  pattern  of  segregation  which  already  exists  to  such  a large 
extent  Instead,  It  will  make  it  possible  for  the  school  system  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  an  Integrated  education. 

I have  detailed  some  of  the  things  the  new  plan  will  do.  Let  me  mention 
what  it  will  not  do. 

It  will  not  automatically  make  the  Detroit  School  System  beter.  It  will  not 
help  solve  the  problem  of  a big  city  school  system  which  is  provided  with  far 
less  money  per  child  to  spend  on  education  than  other  systems,  which  face 
a less  serious  challenge. 

But  it  will  enhance  the  opportunity  for  our  senior  high  school  students  to 
share  a common  constructive  experience  in  living  aud  learning  together.  It 
will  keep  the  doors  open  for  a better  tomorrow. 

Let  us  offer  the  citizens  of  Detroit  an  opportunity  for  a beginning — not  an 
ending— for  this  city. 


EXCERPTS — OBSERVATIONS  FROM  BOARD  M EMBERS'  6TATEUENT8 

Jamc*  Hathaway 

“Wo  have  been  discussing,  studying,  researching,  consulting  and  data  gather- 
ing means  of  Implementing  Act  2*14  for  approximately  eight  months.  Today,  wo 
are  asked  to  approve  the  boundaries  required  under  that  act  . . . 

“Act  244  addressed  itself  to  (lie  question  of  decentralization  when  its  actual 
purpose  and  present  Intent  is  community  control  . . . and  yet  our  very  first  step 
in  creating  the  boundaries  will  guarantee  that  there  will  be  very  little  community 
control  . . . 

“Where  can  we  find  community  control  In  regions  that  have  186,000  to  238,000 
population?  Act  244  Ignores  the  pleas  of  the  man  in  (lie  street  for  a voice  in  the 
control  of  his  elementary,  inermedlatc  and  secondary  school.  It  simply  provides 
him  with  one  more  form  of  governance  that  may  effectively  deny  his  child  an 
opportunity  for  quality  education  . . . 

“Perhaps  the  most  bitter  medicine  this  board  will  be  required  to  swallow  will 
be  the  rage  and  frustration  of  parents,  students  and  educators  when  they  become 
aware  that  Act  244  Is  merely  a subterfuge  that  denies  community  control  . . . 

“In  actual  fact  Act  244  docs  only  4 things : 

1.  It  arbitrarily  mandates  a division  of  Detroit  District  into  regions. 

2.  It  provides  for  the  election  of  regional  boards  that  are  to  all  Intent  and 
purposes  completely  subervlent  to  the  present  central  Irnard. 

3.  By-products  of  Act  244  are: 

(A)  the  expenditure  of  seven  million  dollars  in  Increased  administrative  and 
regional  costs 

(B)  duplication  of  authority 

(0)  polarization  of  black  and  white  communities 

(D)  creation  of  black  minority  regions 

(W)  creation  of  teacher  assignment  difficulties  directly  attributable  to  pay 
classification  of  the  teachers  presently  In  regions  where  they  presumably  might 
wish  to  remain. 

4.  Creates  additional  financial  problems  for  a board  already  beleagured  by 
an  illegal  operating  deficit  without  providing  additional  operating  revenues  to 
finance  the  unfortunate  and  ill-conceived  venture  in  decentralization  . . . 

“I  urge  and  caution  this  board  to  reconsider  and  re-evaluate  the  proposed 
plan. 

“We  may  have  a mandate  from  the  Michigan  Legislature,  but  the  real  mandate 
is  from  the  people  for  community  control  not  decentralization  for  the  sake  of 
decentralization  . . . 

'Therefore,  I urge  this  board  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to  seek  from  the 
legislature  a delay  in  Its  Implementation  In  order  that  the  legislature  and  this 
board  may  have  an  oppdrtunlty  to  resolve  together  the  complex  legal,  social  and 
economic  problems  that  have  plagued  this  board  In  attempting  to  Implement  an 
act  that  makes  smaller  districts  out  of  a large  district  but  falls  to  provide  any 
solution  for  the  pertinent  school  problems  of  Detroit;  and  utterly  Ignores  the 
pleas  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  community  for  the  answer  to  the 
question,  'How  does  my  child  achieve  a quality  education?*  “ 
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Patrick  A.  McDonald 

'‘The  action  proposed  by  this  Board  tonight  threatens  to  destroy  this  City. 
This  hastily  conceived  move  if  adopted  will  deepen  the  credibility  gap  between 
Detroiters  and  their  schools,  between  what  Is  said  and  what  is  done.” 

During  public  hearings  on  decentralization  thousands  of  Detroiters  showed 
up  to  toll  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  “1)  They  did  not  support  the 
Decentralization  Act  (Public  Act  244) ; 2)  If  all  else  failed  they  wanted  districts 
that  were  compact  and  contained  contiguous  High  School  constellations  and 
conta  Ined  a community  of  interest.” 

•'Apparently  those  who  Intend  to  adopt  this  plan  either  were  not  listening  or 
have  deliberately  Ignored  their  constituents.  There  are  indications  that  they  will 
adopt  an  obviously  gerrymandered  plan  containing  districts  that  are  4 to  5 
miles  long  and  only  ft  mile  wide.  It  adopts  a plan  containing  a non-contlguous 
district  and  oven  a non  contiguous  High  School  constellation.  I ask  the  question: 
which  Board  members  by  their  actions  have  supported  the  true  community  voice 
of  involvement  and  control  and  which  members  have  merely  spouted  rhetoric 
while  their  actions  seem  to  the  contrary?  ... 

•'Has  there  been  time  to  consider  the  fact  that  while  our  school  system  and 
other  agencies  are  attempting  to  obtain  more  lunches  for  children  who  are  unable 
to  even  pay  for  lunches,  we  are  asking  them  to  pay  more  than  that  Amount  for 
their  travel  to  and  from  school.  . . . 

“This  plan  today  does  not  increase  the  quality  of  education  any  place  in  the 
City.  It  is  divisive  and  discouraging.  The  fact  that  some  frosting  is  put  on 
day-old  pizza  does  not  make  It  a birthday  cake  and  nobody  is  going  to  celebrate. 

“Even  our  legal  counsel  admits  the  enormous  legal  difficulties  inherent  in 
adopting  any  plan  pursuant  to  Public  Act  244. 

“It  Is  our  obligation  to  inform  Detroiters  of  these  facts  and  urge  repeal  of 
Public  Act  244.  The  proposed  action  of  today  only  confuses  and  does  not  clarify 
matters.  I urge  consideration  of  this  entire  subject.” 

Andrew  Perdue 

“Although  this  does  not  give  the  black  and  the  poor  thO  maximum  amount  of 
control,  maximum  integration  for  our  schools  Is  Important  Let’s  support  this 
measure— with  its  Imperfections— can  move  along  to  develop  the  kind  of  guide- 
lines which  will  assure  more  meaningful  involvement  of  our  citizens  in  their 
schools.” 

Letter  from  Dr . Robinson 

MI  have  served  on  this  BOARD  for  15  years  and  I have  tried  to  represent  all 
children  fairly  ...  I believe  in  quality,  integrated  education  . . . deeply 
troubled  by  forces — both  black  and  wmlte — calling  for  separation  ...  in  plural- 
ism there  Is  strength  ...  in  democracy  there  is  hope.” 

Damcau  Staeart 

”My  conscience  dictates  that  we  must  make  progress  in  a pluralistic  society. 
No  group  can  make  it  alone.  I have  been  WAtchlng  integration  in  many  other 
communities  in  this  country  where  there  has  been  no  controversy  and  it  Is 
succeeding.  I feel  Integration  is  the  wisest  course  for  us  to  follow  if  we  are  to 
offer  both  students  and  citizens  the  best  Opportunities,” 
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Effect  Over  3-Yeab  Period  of  Boundary  Changes  on  Racial  Composition  of 

Affected  High  Schools 

region  1 

Racial  composition  at  Western  and  Southwestern  resulting  from  enforcement 
of  Wllson-Southwestern  feeder  pattern. 

Ail  of  Wilson  graduates  into  Southwestern  eliminating  former  option  to 
Western. 


Percentage  Wick  students,  with 
change— 

Western  Southwestern 


1969 3$.  6 

970 39.2 

1971  44.6 

1972  51.0 


$7.7 

71.3 

$0.8 

53.0 


REGION  2 

Racial  composition  of  Mackenzie  and  Cody  resulting  from  the  following  shifts : 
Coolldge  and  Marsh  elementary  districts  into  Mackenzie  rathe*  than  Cody. 
McFarlane,  Barton,  Ruthruff  and  portion  of  Sherrill  elementary  district 
north  of  Tireman  Into  Cody  rather  than  Mackenzie. 


Percentage  Wick  students 


Cody 


Mackenzie 


Without  chi nge  With  change  Without  change  With  change 


2.1 

2.1 

91$ 

3.3 

9.7 

90.7 

4.4 

20.9 

90.6 

5.7 

31.3 

$9.3 

1969.. 

1970.. 

1971.. 

1972.. 


REOTON  S 

'Racial  composition  of  Cooley  and  Redford  resulting  from  the  following  shift* : 
Winshlp,  Newton,  Cerveny,  Crary,  King  and  Fitzgerald  elementary  districts 
into  Redford  rather  than  Cooley. 

.Vetal,  Harding,  Gompers,  Hubert  and  Healy  elementary  districts  into 
Cooley  rather  than  Redford. 


Percentage  Wick  students 

Redford 

Cooley 

Without  change 

With  change 

Without  change 

With  change 

1969 

tit 

2.2 

11.4 

|J:f 

57.5 

1970 

3.6 

53.0 

fc:::::::::::::::::: 

3.6 

4.5 

20.5 

29.2 

11:1 

I?!? 

42.6 

REGION  4 

Racial  composition  in  Ford  and  Mumford  as  a result  of  shifting  the  Vernor 
aud  Vandenberg  elementary  districts  from  Mumford  into  Ford. 


Percentage  Wick  students 


Ford 

Afumford 

Without  change 

With  change 

Without  change 

With  change 

||.4 

12.4 

ni 

its 

14.7 

H:1 
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REGION  ft 

Racial  composition  of  Pershing  and  Osborn  resulting  from  the  following  shifts : 
Pulaski,  Law,  Trlx  and  Richard  elementary  districts  into  Pershing  rather 
than  Osborn. 

Davison  rtnd  Atkinson  into  Osborn  rather  than  Pershing. 


Percentage  black  students 

Pershing 

Osborn 

Without  change 

With  change  Without  cha ngt 

With  change 

1969 

57.5 

57.5 

14.1 

14.1 

1970 

58.3 

50.9 

17.5 

22.6 

1971 

59.5 

♦6.5 

21.7 

32.7 

1972 

$8.0 

41.8 

27.3 

45.8 

RE010X  d 

Racial  composition  of  Kettering  and  Denby  resulting  from  the  following  shifts: 
All  of  Barbour  Junior  high  district  to  Denby  rather  than  Kettering. 
Goodale,  Macomb  and  Robinson  elementary  to  Kettering  rather  than 
Denby. 


\m 

1971. 

1972. 


Percentage  black  student* 


Kettering  Denby 


Without  change 

With  change 

Without  change 

With  change 

89.3 

89.3 

3.1 

3.1 

91.4 

81.3 

2.4 

19.2 

91.0 

73.9 

1.7 

36.3 

90.8 

65.1 

0.9 
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REGION  7 

No  change  from  present  feeder  pattern 
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* "Cn  Priority  fcfcools*  Special 
Services  Discontinued  September  1968 


Faeh  synbol  represents  oee  school.  Slack  syr^ols  Indicate 
schools  vith  gains;  re i syrbols  represent  schools  vith 
losses. 
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Dr.  DracHi.er.  Thank  you,  Congressman,  and  thank  you,  Congress- 
man Ford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  Norman  Draehler^  superintendent  of  the  De- 
troit public  schools.  I have  with  mo  Dr.  Bill  Simmons,  deputy  super- 
intendent, and  Dr.  Monacel,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
Federal  programs. 

I think  I will  probably  skim  through  most  of  my  remarks,  since  I 
recognize  that  you  gentlemen  probably  are  very  busy,  and  may  not 
have  a chance  to  reaathis  later. 

I wish  to  say  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I have  read  the  pro- 

Jiosed  bill  and  have  followed  the  press  reports,  which  discuss  some  of 
ho  previous  hearings.  The  objectives  or  purposes  expressed  in  section 
2 reinforce  some  of  tne  efforts  that  our  own  Detroit  Board  of  Education 
has  made  during  the  past  10  years.  However,  I do  have  some  Concerns 
about  the  conditions  under  which  funds  will  be  allocated  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  I Would  like  to  present  those  in  my  concluding  remarks. 

First,  permit  mo  to  review  very  tjttickly  Detroit’s  position  on  de- 
segrogation  as  demonstrated  by  po'licy  decisions  made  by  our  board  of 
education: 

1.  In  1057,  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  1'ppointed  a city  wide 
committee  on  school  needs.  This  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  George  Romney — at  that  time  president  of  American  Motors, 
worked  for  18  months  and  made  many  recommendations  t<fthc  board 
of  education.  One  of  these  recommendations  approved  by  the  board 
related  to  the  goal  of  integration.  It  proposed  that  when  and  if 
boundary  changes  are  to  be  made  in  Detroit  public  schools — it  shall  be 
the  policy  of  the  board  to  draw  lines  in  a manner  that  Will  bring  to- 
gether, insofar  as  possible  and  reasonable,  children  of  different  ethnic, 
religious,  and  socioeconomic  and  racial  backgrounds.  This  policy  has 
been  followed  for  the  past  11  years  by  our  board. 

Stated  Simply  in  another  way,  if  you  draw  the  line  north  and  south 
and  that  separates  people  and  you  can  draw  it  east  and  west  and  bring 
them  together, 'the  latter  should  bo  the  policy  for  our  school  system. 

2.  The  citizens’  advisory  committeo  also  recommended  that  the 
board  of  education  appoint  a second  citizens  Committee  to  devote  itself 
primarily  to  the  subject  of  equal  educational  opportunities.  This  ad- 
vice was  followed  by  the  board  of  education  and  a committee  on  equal 
educational  opportunities  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
Judge  Nathan  Kaufman  ipado  its  recommendations  to  the  board  in 
the  early  1960’s.  Due  to  the  influence  of  this  committee  Detroit  adopted 
a balanced  staff  policy  which  resulted  in  the  assignment  of  black  and 
white  tcachers  to  every  singleschool  in  Detroit 
< 3.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  attaining  a better  racial  balance 
in  its  educational  staff  Hie* Detroit  schools  initiated  an  extensive  re- 
cruitment program  to  hire  teachers  and  administrators  froWi  minority 
groups.  Today  over  40  percent  of  our  educational  staff  is  black  ana 
nearly  30  percent  Of  our  administrators  are  black. 

4.  Detroit  was  the  first  major  city  to  recognize  and  implement  in- 
tegrated reading  primers  for  our  children.  Our  school  system  began 
in  the  early  1960’s  to  develop  the  first  urban  series  of  school  primers 
which  reflected  integrated  content  materials.  These  primers  have  now 
been  developed  through  tho  third  grade  and  are  used  in  every  school  in 
our  city. 
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5.  Our  board  of  education  also  adopted  a policy  that  demanded  from 
publishers  textbooks  and  instructional  materials  reflecting  more  fully 
and  accurately  tho  contributions  of  minority  groups  in  our  Nation. 

I know  that  the  honorable  Chairman  of  this  committee  is  very  much 
concerned  with  the  aspect  of  pluralism  in  our  educational  system.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  a previous  commission  of  yours, 
and  this  very  objective  is  partially  sought  in  this  move  of  our  board. 

Two  years  ago  our  board  made  a decision  not  to  buy  any  textbooks 
for  that  year  simply  because  we  wanted  to  demonstrate  that  we  would 
not  purchase  merely  the  best  available  book  but  insist  upon  quality 
integrated  instructional  materials. 

I think  people  often  forget  that  the  lack  of  the  contribution  of  vari- 
ous minority  groups  pertains  not  merely  to  the  black  or  the  Spanish 
Americans.  The  lack  exists  insofar  as  other  minority  groups  who  have 
come  to  this  Nation  and  have  made  their  contribution  to  the  dynamics 
of  our  society. 

We  in  Detroit,  I might  add,  do  not  seek  to  have  a telephone  direc- 
tory of  all  minority  groups  in  our  textbooks,  but  what  we  do  want  is 
that  whero  minority  groups  have  made  a contribution  to  the  dynamics 
of  American  society,  that  contribution  should  bo  reflected,  and  all  ' 
children  should  know  about  it,  and  youngsters  should  be  able  to  iden- 
tify with  it. 

6.  Our  board  of  education  adopted  a contract  compliance  policy 
which  requires  fair  employment  practices  by  all  parties  with  whom  we 
conduct  school  business.  Prior  to  the  hiring  of  a contractor  for  school 
construction  or  purchasing  school  materials  bidders  must  submit  evi- 
dence of  fair  employ  ment  practices. 

7.  Since  we  have  conditions  in  our  city  where  certain  schools  are 
overcrowded,  particularly  at  the  elementary  level,  wo  have  had  to 
over  the  past  20  years  bus  children  from  crowded  schools  to  buildings 
which  had  Space;  4 years  ago  our  board  stated  that  whenever  we  bus 
children  to  relieve  overcrowding  we  should  bus  them,  if  at  all  possible, 
to  a school  where  we  can  achieve  both  relief  for  overcrowding  and  in- 
tegration. If  we  were  to  do  it  to  tho  nearer  schools  only,  we  would  in 
many  instances  resegregate.  If  we  were  to  bus  the  children  back  to 
the  inner  city  from  which  they  came,  this  would  be  very  undesirable, 
so  our  polioy  is  that  we  bus  the  children  f om  a crowded  school  that 
live  the  farthest  from  the  school  building  that  is  overcrowded  and  we 
bus  them  geographically,  We  take  all  the  children  on  the  street  so 
that  when  they  arrive  at  their  school  to  which  they  are  assigned,  they 
can  be  distributed  among  all  the  classrooms,  and  integrated  into  that 
school  as  if  they  had  walked  to  school. 

I might  add,  sir,  that  in  Detroit,  busing  to  relievo  overcrowding  is 
not  new.  We  havo  bused  children  for  over  20  years.  The  only  thing 
really  that  has  changed  in  the  past  10  years  is  the  direction  of  tho 
buses — they  are  now  going  north  Instead  of  south — and  the  complexion 
of  the  children.  Otherwise,  busing  to  relievo  overcrowding  has  bten 
standard  procedure. 

Similarly  the  Ifeard  adopted  in  recent  years  a policy  that  if  a young- 
ster wants  to  enroll  in  an  “open  school,”  in  a school  where  we  have  space, 
lie  is  accepted  at  that  school  only  if  his  enrollment  adds  to  the  integra- 
tion of  that  school.  Thus,  black  children  go  to  predominantly  black 
schools,  and  white  children  cannot;  by  the  same  token,  go  to  a pre- 
dominantly open  white  school.  I might  add  that  some  7,000  to  10,000 
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students  in  Detroit  arc  now.  particularly  at  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  level  in  such  schools. 

About  6 years  ago  the  board  adopted  a policy  to  retain  integration 
in  three  high  school  constellations,  Mackenzie,  Mum  ford,  and  Pershing 
where  our  population  at  that  time  wa&  about  40  to  60,  60  to  40.  Wo 
recognized  that  in  these  neighborhoods  where  integration  existed  due 
to  normal  neighborhood  changing  pat  terns — it  was  essential  to  provide 
quality  education  in  order  to  reassure  parents  that  they  need  not  leave 
these  integrated  neighborhoods.  We  wanted  to  do  something  special  for 
these  three  high  schools.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  State  for  special 
funds  to  ithprove  educational  opportunities  in  these  three  high  school 
areas.  The  State  provided  us  with  some  funds  but  for  only  1 yoar  and 
these  were  not  adequate  to  do  the  iob. 

Wo  had  less  than  $20  per  student  for  the  year,  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  program,  and  it  simply  didn’t  do  the  job.  In  neigh- 
borhoods such  as  these,  that  I have  just  mentioned,  in  a sense  when  the 
newspapers  report  each  year  the  merit  scholarship  list,  immediately 
parents  in  a changing  neighborhood  try  to  recall  now  many  students 
made  the  merit  scholarship  a year  ago  or  2 years  ago.  I sometimes  say 
facetiously,  but  I think  it  is  serious,  that  the  merit  scholarship  lists,  as 
they  are  published,  are  the  Dow  Jones  educational  average  for  our 
miadlc-class  neighborhoods.  The  minute  parents  read  it,  there  is  a 
family  cortforenco  todecide  whether  you  sell  or  you  hang  on,  and  either 
“For  Sale”  signs  go  up  in  front  of  homes,  because  parents  worry  that 
tho  quality  Of  education  in  the  school  has  gone  down,  or  parents  decide 
to  stay,  so  that  in  neighborhoods  that  are  integrated  or  arc  benign  to 
integration,  the  need  for  extra  quality  services  is  essential  to  reassure 
both  the  white  and  the  black  middle-class  parents  that  they  will  not 
suffer*  and  that  they  ought  to  stay  rather  than  flee.  I think  if  We  had 
funds  for  such  purposes,  this  Would  probably  be  the  most  simple  way 
to  help  retftljVtlf6‘p6pulati0n  from  leaving. 

Recently,  our  State  legislature  adopted  ft  decentralization  bill*  to 
which  Congressman  Fora  referred.  The  Detroit  Board  oi'  Education 
was  required  tb  divide  the  city  into  not  less  than  seven  nor  moire  than 
11  regions.  After  several  months  of  study,  the  board  adopted  a decen- 
tralization plan  which  provided  for  seven  regions.  Coupled  with  this 
plan  was  a proposal  to  change  the  feeder  patterns  of  12  high  schools  in 
order  to  achieve  over  a 3-year  period  better  integrat  ion/ 1 might  Add 
that  the  pian  assured  all  the  parents.  Whose  children  are  now  in  a High 
school,  that  they  will  finish  in  that  high  school.  It  also  stated  that  any- 
one having  a brother  or  sister  in  the  high  school*  who  isn’t  in  the  high 
school  yet,  will  be  Allowed  to  continue  in  that  high  school,  so  that  we  do 
not  break  up  families.  However,  due  to  a variety  of  factors  the  plan 
aroused  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  parents  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  our  State  legislature.  Nevertheless,  if  we  had  the  means  at  the 
very  start  to  assure  parents  that  as  a result  of  the  prdposed  integra- 
tion plan,  additional  educational  services  would  be  supplied  to  these 
schools  and  if  the  State  legislature  had  not  continued  to  debate  the 
issue  constantly,  so  that  parents  were  not  certain  whether  the  plan 
would  remain  or  not,  I tHifik  We  might  have  been  able  to  convince  noth 
black  and  White  parents  that  out  of  this  proposal  would  come  a better 
educational  program. 
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Detroit  has  about  200,000  students  of  whom  about  62  percent  are 
black.  In  1968-69  the  Michigan  State  racial  count  indicated  that  13 
percent  of  the  State  public  school  enrollment  was  Negro.  About  63 

gercent  of  all  the  Negro  students  in  Michigan  attend  Detroit  Public 
chools.  The  distribution  of  our  students  coupled  with  a concentration 
of  black  and  white  Students  in  different  geographic  areas  call,  in  my 
opinion,  for  a two-pronged  thrust,  or  effort,  in  our  community.  Within 
the  innercity  where  the  school  population  is  primarily  poor  and  black 
we  must  intensify  our  compensatory  programs  to  achieve  better  edu- 
cation for  our  students.  Integration'at  the  elementary  level  is  particu- 
larly difficult.  In  the  areas  where  black  students  are  attending  schools 
adjacent  to  highly  concentrated  schools,  we  do  have  an  opporf unity 
for  providing  reasonable  integration,  particularly  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  level. 

With  your  permission  I would  like  to  iljustrnte  on  the  screen  some 
demographic  data  existing  in  Detroit  which  probably  reflect  condi- 
tions in  other  large  cities  which  reinforce,  in  my  opinion,  the  necessity 
for  the  two  major  efforts  that  I have  alluded  to  earlier,  continued  com- 
pensatory programs  under  title  I,  and  efforts  in  areas  where  it  is 
reasonably  possible,  due  to  demographic  changes  to  bring  about  some 
quality,  but  integrated  education.  These  charts  arc  also  attached  to 
my  formal  remarks  in  the  appendix. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  simply  review  several 
of  the  factors  that  influence  the  Detroit  situation. 

This  is  a map  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  gentlemen.  It  is  for  the  year 
1967,  because  in  that  particular  year  we  already  have  the  complete 
vital  statistics  for  the  city.  I might  add  that  the  1968  statistics  are 
almost  complete,  and  there  isn't  any  considerable  change.  As  you  look 
at  this  particular  map,  you  will  note  that  our  city  is  divided,  sort  of 
the  inner  city  with  Grand  Boulevard  as  the  boundary  line  to  tno  river, 
the  central  city  between  the  boulevard  and  West  and  East  McNichols 
Road,  which  is  approximately  the  6-milo  road  area,  and  the  8-mile 
road  areas  is  primarily  at  the  city  limits. 

If  you  will  note,  tho  black  community  is  primarily  concentrated  in 
these  population  census  tracks  that  are  south  of  the  boulevard.  I think 
it  would  be  simpler  to  state  that  census  tracts  O and  N,  I and  H rep- 
resent by  and  large  the  white  population  of  tho  city.  G and  M are 
integrated  neighborhoods,  although  the  schools  are  primarily  black. 

It  is  important,  when  one  discusses  this  bill,  to  stress  the  need  for 
tho  continuation  of  compensatory  title  I programs,  because  there 
has  been  occasionally  some  reference  that  the  integration  funds  might 
be  taken  from  title  I funds.  I don’t  know  whether  this  is  correct  or 
not,  but  I think  it  would  be  very  serious  if  title  I funds  were  lost, 
and  let  me  point  out  why. 

If  you  look  at  infant  mortality  in  tho  “O”  area,  which  is  white  and 
middle  class,  you  will  note  that  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  approxi- 
mately 12  per  thousand.  If  you  look  in  “J,”  you  will  note  that  it  is 
approximately  14  per  thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  look  in  the 
area  south  Of  the  boulevard  in  “A”  and  “K,”  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  39  per  thousand,  and  east  of  Woodward  it  is  45  per  thousand, 
almost  three  or  four  times  aS  much,  although  these  children  in  these 
two  areas  live  closest  to  the  best  hospitals  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and 
yet  prenatal  care  and  other  conditions  simply  deprive  these  parents. 
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hero  for  TB.  Whatever  disease  you  take,  it  is  higher  within  the  ghetto, 
nnd  obviously  the  child  who  comes  to  school  doesn’t  bring  with  him 
merely  his  pencils  and  books,  but  he  brings  with  him  the  burden 
of  his  environment.  I am  not  saying  this  defensively.  I am  simply 

5Vngi  hflt.t,,is  C1I  ( lftS  more  needs.  Physicians  and  psychologists 
tcH  us  that  m any  community  where  the  infant  mortality  rate  roaches 
.50  per  thousand,  of  those  children  who  survive,  probably  20  to  30  tier- 
cent  have  neurological  defects  that  the  averago  teacher  or  prinoirffd 
cannot  recognize,  and  therefore  theso  youngsters  need  help,  which 
^ ill  in  the  long  run  foster  their  educational  program,  so  if  you  look 
at  where  is  the  concentration  of  deaths  due  to  violence  above  the  city 
average,  it  is  m these  inner  city  areas. 

If  you  look  at  where  is  the  concentration  of  deaths  duo  to  tubercu- 
,™S„<7-0V0  y>?  city  average,  you  find  it  here.  And  where  is  the  con- 
contention  of  infant  mortality?  And  where  theso  three  overlap,  inter- 

fUH?n nLo*!!# s 1 area  whero  we  had  tlio  dis- 

fllftf  Street  and  Kerchief.  I don't  mean  to  suggest 

that  that  is  the  only  reason,  but  I do  want  to  Indicate  the  conditions 
m that  area  as  they  affect  housing,  health,  and  other  opportunities, 
i „ v\,f  1 Ty>,sir’  M me  relate  this  to  the  educational  aspect.  We 
Tim0/,^!!3/ C< breakdown  based  on  our  Iowa  achievement  scores. 

I ho  cirdo  for  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades:  fourth,  sjxth  and  eighth, 
with  the  eirde  being  the  lowest  third  of  achievement,  the  triangle  the 

JiSra,nn?  tho  fWa4r.0  the  Ugliest  achievement  for  the  mean  for  that 
high  school  constellation,  and  again  you  sec  the  relationships  obviously 

aebievement  C0ndltl0ns  that  1 have  Just  described  and  educational 

*n  SMf  w®  .aro ‘confronted  with  a tremendous  amount  of 
i*10  c,*y*  Evon  Iast  ,no,dh,  sir,  which  was  May,  one 
Mould  hardly  bclievo  that  anyone  would  move  just  4 weeks  before 
sehoo!  is  over,  but  wc  had  between  4,000  and  6,000  children  that  moved 
m our  school  system  during  the  month  of  May. 

Aow,  this  represents  tho  mobility  in  the  city.*In  this  area,  the  red. 
over  60  percent  of  the  children  moved  last  year.  By  mobility  we  mean 
tliat  if  a youngster  moves  2 weeks  after  school  registration  is  over  and 

Je±befrgr^ti0"> 80  5t  does  not  i,lclude  youngstora  who  regis- 
ter, move  during  the  summer  and  register.  It  doesn’t  include  voung- 

Jn.'r10  m?veAh.°  first  2 wefks  oi  sc1^!,  and  it  does  not  include 
graduation.  In  this  area  we  have  two  schools  where  tho  mobility 

y®?r  ,'vas  *9?  PCi-cent  for  these  schools.  Children  simply  come 
f need  additional  help  and  additional  serv- 
ice^ due  to  the  hardships  that  exist. 

n I0Vv‘»trticein  the  triangle  area  the  mobility  is  about  40  to  60, 
and  whore  tho  children  aclncvo  the  highest  we  come  with  a mobility 
rate  that  is  much  lower.  y 

, y0liiJcl0^i at  ^ from  a financial  point  of  view,  income,  it  is 
. tho  l>att?rn  fellows,  that  the  highest  income,  the  red, 

undeif^6000 V°rage’ tho  yellowis  $5>m  to  $W>,  and  tho  blank  is 

The  problem  in  our  cities,  as  to  why  we  are  so  much  dependent  upon 
federal  aid,  is  the  fact  that  the  people  are  so  powerless  to  help  them- 
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selves  with  in  ill  ago  campaigns.  We  are  a fiscally  independent  school 
system.  Now  this  shows  Our  1968  effort  for  millage,  additional  millage. 
liccauso  it  was  a presidential  election,  it  was  a pretty  good  turnout 
throughout  the  city,  although  we  know  that  in  places  such  as  the 
eastern  area  and  the  Murray  ami.  where  there  is  a great  deal  of  mov- 
ing, people  don’t  register  as  much  as  they  do  in  neighborhoods  that 
are  set.  Nevertheless,  the  turnout  was  pretty  good. 

Now,  how  did  they  vote?  In  the  ureas  where  the  children  achieve, 
the  most,  and  I want  to  remind  you  where  they  are,  you  see  the 
squares,  the  people,  voted  no  on  millage;  21  percent,' 29  percent,  30  per- 
cent-yes, 32  percent  yes.  In  the  areas  w licit1  the  achievement  is  lowest, 
67  percent  yes,  66  percent,  63  percent,  52  percent,  and  so  on. 

It  is  obvious  that  although  the  poor  have  many  complaints  against 
tho  schools,  they  still  recognize  that  the  school  is  their  only  hope  as 
far  as  entering'  the  mainstream  of  American  society.  The  tragedy 
lies  in  their  powcrlessness  with  tho  ballot. 

Wo  ha vo  lmd  a complex  voting  machine,  and  many  of  the  people 
in  tho  inner  city  come  from  areas  where  they  ahvays'voted  by  paper 
ballot,  or  they  didn't  have  a chance  to  vote",  so  look  what  happens? 
In  tho  areas  whom  we  lose  14  out  of  100  people,  didn't  record  t heir 
vote  on  millage,  11  out  of  100, 11  out  of  100,  but  in  the  areas  where  we 
win  67  out  of  100  who  went  to  the  voting  booth  didn't  record  their 
vote,  and  wo  have  studied  this  now  for  six  elections,  and  the  pattern 
is  always  the  same.  It  happened  on  the  constitutional  convention  for 
Michigan,  that  20  percent  of  tho  people  cast  a blank  vote  in  Detroit. 
Tho  net  result  was  that  out  of  700,00  voters,  174,000  votes  were  blank. 

Mr.  Pccinski.  Why  do  you  supposo  they  cast  blank  votes? 

Dr.  Draciiler.  I think  in  most  instances,  from  the  surveys  that 
wo  have  made,  tho  people  arc  so  confused  bv  the  complexity’ of  the 
machine,  by  tho  fact  that  here  wo  are  one  of  the  most  technological 
cities  in  the  world,  and  no  one  can  tell  whether  lie  has  really  voted  or 
not.  There  isn’t  a light,  for  instance,  that  would  go  on,  as  in  mv  home 
when  my  wife  lights  a burner  on  her  stove,  there  is  a red  light  that, 
tells  her  “you  havo  a burner  on.”  There  is  nothing  on  these  various 
lines  to  tell  people,  “Yes,  you  have  voted”  or  “No,  you  haven't.”  We. 
have  dono  one  experiment  and  we  found  in  most  instances  they  push 
the  button  down,  think  it  records  their  vote,  then  they  push*  it  up 
again  and  their  vote  doesn’t  count.  When  wo  had  an  elect  ion  where  wo 
had  only  the  school  issue  on  the  ballot,  which  light  really  meant  that 
you  couldn’t  pull  your  curtain  if  you  didn’t  record  either  a ves  or  a 
no  vote,  tho  blank  vote  dropped  from  86,000  to  1,400.  How  the  1,400 
gOt  out  I don’t  know.  They  must  have  crawled  out  under  the  curtain. 
But  seriously,  it  is  confusion,  and  there  is  a great  need  for  education. 

Mr.  Pccinski.  What  they  do  is  they  depress  a lover,  then  they  put 
it  back  to  neutral,  and  that  permits  them  to  open  the  curtain.  I'havo 
often  wondered  why  people  do  that,  but  there  is  a certain  percentage 
who  do. 

Dr.  Draciiler.  And  among  the  poor  the  percentage  is  much  higher. 

Mr.  Pccinski.  Is  it  possible  that  they  come  to  the  polling  place 
because  somebody  has  stimulated  them  to  come,  a precinct  captain, 
a precinct  worker,  or  something,  but  then  they  negate  the  vote  in  tho 
pollingplaco  to  record  their  objection  ? 

Dr.  Draciiler.  No.  If  it  were  only  on  tho  school  vote,  I would  say 
yes,  but  wo  had  in  1964  a housing  ordinance,  tho  so-called  Poindexter 
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housing  ordinance,  which  meant,  it  was  interpreted  by  the  black 
community  particularly,  that  this  would  deprive  freedom  of  movement 
insofar  as  housing  is* concerned,  and  although  that  ^ordinance  was 
defeated  in  every  single  ward  that  had  a prcdonliliftiff ly  black  com- 
munity, nevertheless  thero  were  150,000  blank  votes  still  in  those 
communities  that  defeated  it:  2,000  vote  for  it,  4,000  against  it, 
and  11,000  who  came  in  voted  blank,  so  wo  believe  more  and  more 
that  it  is  a matter  of  improving  the  technology  of  the  machine  as 
well  ns  doing  a more  intensive  job  in  voter  education.  As  a result 
we  bring  into  our  schools,  for  all  of  our  civics  classes,  the  regular 
voting  machines,  to  have  mock  elections  prior  to  the  regular  elections, 
so  that  our  students  learn  how  to  use  the  machine. 

With  your  permission,  let"Ync  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  mobility. 
If  you  look  at  this  map,  the  blue  indicates  where  enrollment  dropped 
40  percent.  The  red  here  is  where  it  went  Up  40  percent.  What  has 
actually  happened  is  that  the  people  have  sort  of  leaped  over  the 
central'  city,  and  have  gone  into  the  areas  to  the  northwest  of  our 
city,  and  the  areas  that  they  are  leaping  over  are  the  areas  which 
were  within  the  12th  Street  complex  where  we  had  the  disturbances, 
and  obviously  reflect  also  older  homes. 

Now  tho  last  that  I would  like  to  illustrate  here  is  this  question  of 
achievement,  and  I want  to  bo  very  careful  in  oxpiaifiing  this,  so  that, 
the  map  or  tho  chart  is  not  misleading.  Wo  have  110  title  I schools 
in  tho  city  of  Detroit,  and  95  schools  are  not  in  title  I.  Taking  our 
test  results  on  reading  from  1966  through  1969,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Federal  program,  we  find  that  For  the  city  ns  a whole,  our 
reading  achievement  dropped  by  2 months  for  flic  entire  city.  However, 
in  tho  schools — the  title  I schools  that  are  “A,”  where  wo  have  our 
heaviest  concentration,  their  gain  lias  been  2.4  months.  For  “B,”  about, 
one  and  a half  months.  For  “C”  thero  has  been  a slight  decline, 
not  ns  grant  ns  that  of  the  city.  “C”  category,  by  the  way,  means  that 
in  1968  wo  stopped  providing' additional'funas  'to  “C”  schools,  simply 
becauso  wo  were  concentrating  primarily  in  the  80  A and  B schools. 

For  tho  sixth  grade  you  notico  that  the  achievement  was  not  quite 
ns  good  as  for  the  fourth  grade,  becauso  primarily  in  these  schools 
our  greatest  effort  has  been  in  the  lower  grades,  with  Headstart  and 
Follow  Through,  and  our  own  efforts  to  intensify  training  of  teachers 
and  lower  class  size,  in  grades  1 and  2.  Therefore,  I wish  to  submit 
to  your  committee  that  there  is  evidence,  despite  what  people  say,  and 
wo'havo  the  same  evidence  in  a study  made  for  tho  last  2 years,  that 
where  additional  funds  enable  us  to  provide  additional  services  to 
children,  tho  jioor,  we  have  liccn  able  to  raise  their  reading  achieve- 
ment somewhat.  It  is  not  enough,  but  if  we  Can  continue  this  trend, 
then  wo  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  bring  these  youngsters  tip  to 
higher  standards. 

Air.  Dkm.rxback.  Mr.  Drachlor,  may  I ask  a question  on  that, 
please? 

You  say  “supply  additional  services.”  Wero  these  invariably  the 
supplying  of  services  over  and  above,  or  in  any  instance  dio  you 
supply  alternative  methods  of  doing  it? 

Dr.  Dkachi.kr.  Both,  sir.  I think  the  question  that  you  are  raising 
is  important.  Wo  recognize  that  simply  reducing  class  alone  is  not 
tho  answer.  Therefore  we  invested  quite  a bit  of  time  in  the  in-service 
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training  of  the  teachers  preceding  tlie  changes,  we  invested  some  time 
in  developing  alternative  methods  of  teaching  than  wo  did  before. 
I think  it  was  a combination  of  both  of  those  factors,  but  for  some 
of  the  alterndtives  we  did  need  to  have  additional  services  with 
these. 

You  wero  not  hero  at  the  very  start,  sir,  where  I indicated  the 
serious  conditions,  demographic  conditions  that  exist  in  these  com- 
munities, so  I think  it  is  a combination  of  both. 

Obviously,  I do  want  to  point  out  that  not  all  “A”  schools  made 
progress.  I am  saying  that  the  vast  majority  of  them,  G2  percent  of 
them,  did,  and  there  seems  to  be  regression  in  relation  to  the  propor- 
tion of  services  for  the  group,  not  for  the  individual  school. 

If  I may  show  you  one  or  two  other  charts,  they  may  clarify  this 
a little  bit  better.  Here  the  percent  of  schools  showing  gains  in  mean 
for  the  95  non-title  I schools,  and  for  the  110  title  I schools,  with 
45,  35,  and  30,  you  can  sec  that  in  that  4-year  period  some  35  or  38 
percent  of  the  non-title  I schools  showed  a gain  between  65  and  69 
in  leading,  but  in  the  “A”  schools,  62  percent  of  them  showed  a gain. 

Now,  I recognize  that  due  to  the  mobility  in  our  city,  some  of  the 
children  who  wero  in  title  I schools  may*  have  moved  out  to  non- 
title I areas.  We  know  that,  and  they  may  be  affecting  the  conditions 
of  learning  in  those  particular  95  Schools  that  are  now  eligible  for 
title  I funds.  They  may  bo  depressing  the  mean,  although  their  mean 
is  still  higher  than  that  of  the  title  I schools  in  general. 

My  only  concern  is  the  number  that  made  some  progress  versus 
the  number  that  remained  the  same  or  went  down,  and  the  encourag- 
ing thing  is  that  they  did  make  some  improvement,  anywhere  from 
1 to  6 months. 

Mr.  Df.ixexiuck.  As  cither  stated  or  implied,  this  doesn’t  give  us 
any  absolute  measure  of  the  title  I versus  tne  non-title  I,  which  had 
the  superior  reading  skill  or  whatever  it  may  be.  This  i.\a  percentage 
of  gaim  and  it  is  a percentage  of  schools  that  showed  a gnin> 

Dr.  Diucm.v.it.  That  is  right,  by  school.  I might  ami  that  the  school 
where  the  second  lowest  mean  occurred  in  the  city  also  had  a youngster 
with  the  second  highest  mean  achievement  in  tlie  city,  so  tlint-  within 
a school  you  have  a spread.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  spread  of  achieve- 
ment within  any  single  school  in  the  city  of  Detroit  is  greater  than 
between  schools,  and  yet  that  is  difficult-  to  convince  parents,  even 
though  as  parents  we  know  that  if  we  have  more  than  one  child. 
Congressman  Dcllenback,  that  they  are  not  all  at  the  same  level.  We 
occasionally  attribute  it  that  they  take  after  our  wife’s  side  of  the 
family  or  something  of  that  sort  when  that  happens. 

Mr.  Dfj.t.kn’back.  You  are  not  saying  which  one  that  applies  to. 

Dr.  Dfucm.ER.  That,  is  right,  blit  the  range  is  very  great. 

If  I may,  let  me  illustrate  it-  one  more  way,  simply  because  I am 
stressing  tlie  importance  of  not  substituting'one  kind  of  legislation 
for  another,  and  I thought  it  was  relevant  to  this.  In  1905  we  had 
ono  school  in  the  “A”  category  that  had  a reading  score  at  or  above 
tho  city  mean.  Today — this  is  not  very  dramatic— we  lmve  six.  I bad 
an  artist  who  was  carried  away  and  wanted  to  make  percentages  of 
this,  and  I felt  really  that  with' one  and  six,  it  would  be  exaggerating 
to  say  a 500-percont  increase,  when  you  go  from  one  to  six.  lie  meant 
well,  and  that  is  why  I crossed  out  the  percentages,  but  tho  point  that 
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I want  to  make  is  that  in  each  of  the  categories,  the  same  kind  of 
relationship  exists.  If  you  look  at  these  in  terms  of  numbers  of  title 
I schools  showing  gain.'  and  tho  priorities,  each  one  of  these,  of  course, 
represents  one  school,  but  these  ate  the  schools  that  show  a loss  of  4 
or  more  months  in  reading  or  in  gain,  and  again  you  see  in  title  I 
area  the  proport  ion,  tho  “11”  and  the  “C,”  and  again  for  the  sixth  grade. 
Iloie  wo  are  talking  only  of  schools  with  4 months  or  more,  a gain  in 
reading  a loss  in  reading. 

Mr.  Ford.  Let.  me  be  snro  I understand.  When  you  describe  title  I, 
“A,”  “11,”  and  “C”  schools,  this  is  not  something  that  is  in  the  legis- 
lation here,  but  a description  used  in  Detroit,  in  determining  tho  allo- 
cation of  funds  tb  Concentrate  them. 

Dr.  Draciiler.  Correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  In  tho  attendance  area  of  relatively  high  concentration 
of  education  and  dcprivatioiij  yon  havo  categorized  them  as,  “A,” 
high  concentration,  “B,”  medium  concentration,  and  “C,”  low  con- 
centration. 

Dr.  Dracih-er.  And  ns  of  1968  wo  havo  removed  concentration  in 
“C”  altogether. 

Mr.  Ford.  So  now  you  concentrate  all  of  your  title  I into  two  par- 
ticular types  of  school's, 

Dr.  IIracht.kr.  Eighty  elementary  schools.  Formerly,  and  I havo 
Dr.  Mohaccl  hero  who  could  add  to  this  in  the  discussion,  because  bo 
is  directly  involved  and  responsible  for  tho  program,  some  of  our 
funds  wero  distributed  in  a different,  manner.  For  instance,  we  had 
cultural  enrichment  programs,  which  wo  thought  were  very  good, 
but  when  wo  looked  at  how  much  wo  wero  spending  let’s  say  to  have 
youngsters  listen  to  a concert  or  a 'quartet,  which  was  a wonderful 
oxjierienco  for  inner  city  children,  we  reached  the  conclusion  by  1967 
that  by  and  large,  although  this  is  fine,  a youngster  is  more  likely  to 
bo  a consumer  of  the  arts  if  ho  learns  to  read  and  write,  and  let’s 
concentrate  our  funds  on  more  or  less  the  major  basic  areas,  atthough 
wo  still  had  some  funds  for  cultural  enrichment,  but  wo  didn’t  dose  it 
out  in  ns  largo  a number  as  we  did  prior  to  1967,  so  that  actually  tho 
major  encouraging  gain  has  been  in  the  last  2 yea  is,  although  there 
was  some  priority  to  it. 

Last,  I simply  want  to  show  what  wo  did  os  far  as  the  proposal  on 
integration,  which  as  of  this  moment  I want  to  indicate,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, is  not  entirely  certain  yet  ns  to  what  our  fate  will  be,  although  it 
looks  pretty  certain  that  the  legislature  is  going  to  change  it.  Our 
board  adopted  seven  regions  in  terms  of  the  decentralization  bill.  Now 
the  numbers  in  theso  regions  reflects  the  black  percentage  of  students, 
in  these  areas  where  you  sco  3 jicrccnt,  2 percent,  12  percent,  90  per- 
cent, or  100  percent  of  theso  youngsters  are  there  cither  in  open  en- 
rollment or  bccauso  we  are  busing  to  relieve  overcrowding  to  an  inte- 
grated area.  They  arc  not  residents  of  the  particular  area.  But  what 
lias  happened  in  the  past  5 or  6 years,  as  you  saw  from  that  map  on 
mobility  that  I have  illustrated,  tho  population  adjoining  these  almost 
100  iwreent  white  high  schools  like  Red  ford  and  Cody,  which  6 or  8 
years  ago  was  predominantly  white  changed  to  almost  50-  to  60-pcrccnt 
black.  For  instance,  Cooloy  High  School  in  1968  had  1,800  white 
students  and  1,200  black  students.  In  1969  Cooloy  High  School  had 
1,800  black  students  and  1,200  white,  just  the  reverse. 
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As  wc  saw  this  organization,  therefore,  we  realized  that  we  have 
now  adjacent,  high  school  constellations  with  black  and  white  popula- 
tion, and  since  onr  discussion  on  the  decentralization  program  were 
being  inado  at.  a time  when  there  was  the  Los  Angeles  decision,  thero 
was  a Federal  decision  in  Pontiac,  right  near  ns,  our  board  of  educa- 
tion was  committed  for  over  10  years,  as  T have  indicated,  to  the  idea 
of  integration. 

The  question  arose  by  some  board  members,  we  not  only  want  re- 
gions wliero  you  have  an  opportunity  for  the  local  board  to  develop 
integration  plans,  but  if  they  can  do  it,  let  us  do  it,  and  as  a result 
of  this,  what  wo  did  was  simply  to  take  the  lines  that  run  north  and 
south,  and  draw  them  east  and  west, 

I might  add  we  checked  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  found 
nothing  in  there  which  said  that  the  Cooley  line  has  to  go  north  and 
south.  We  felt  that,  they  were  reasonably  close  enough  that  it  could  go 
east  and  west,  but  a s forth  broke  out. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxback.  Failing  to  find  it  in  the.  Old  Testament,  did  you 
find  it  iiff he  apocrypha? 

l)r.  DnACiir.Ru.  hot  oven  there.  Wo  estimated  in  my  opinion  the 
concerns  that  parents  had.  Now  3,000  children,  L percent,  are  involved 
in  the  first  year's  move.  Some  children  would  Itave  to  take  tho  city 
transportation.  No  busing  was  involved.  Now,  at  tho  present,  49  per- 
cent of  all  Of  our  students  go  with  a bus  to  high  school.  Another  10  to 
12  percent  drive  their  parents’  car,  so  the  east  and  west  t ransportation, 
I might  add,  in  Detroit  is  better  than' the  north  and  south,  but  never- 
theless both  black  and  white  parents  expressed  some  concern.  It  wasn't 
just  one  way.  The  majority  of  the  black  parents  were  much  more 
anxious  to  have  integration.  They  really  Jmd  fears  in  terms  of 
whether  their  youngsters  could  keep  up  with  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  the  now  school. 

Interestingly  enough  in  tliis  area,  if  you  look  at  Bedford  this  way, 
tho  southern  part  of  the  Bedford  area*  is  predominantly  the  Bright- 
more  area,  which  is  very  poor.  By  removing  the  southern  part  from 
Bedford,  and  by  adding  the  black  middle-class  area  in  the  northern 
part,  the  Iowa  scores  in  tho  Bedford  area  went  up  a month  by  tho 
mixture  because  of  the  socioeconomic  factors  involved. 

This  is  the  story  in  regard  to  the  present  effort  at  integration.  Tho 
recent  bill  that  is*  being  discussed  in  the  Legislature  right  now  sug- 
gests that  these  feeder  patterns  just,  be  held  lip  uiitil  January  when 
the  now  regional  boards  are  chosen,  and  they  would  then  decide 
whether  the  feeder  patterns  are  to  exist. 

I would  like  to  now  address  myself  directlv  to  the  recommenda- 
tions. As  I understand  this  act,  it  does  not  address  itself  to  tho  $150 
million  which  will  be  made  available  immediately  for  schools  engaged 
in  desegregation. 

I contend  that  time  for  the  large  northern  cities  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  I do  hope  this  committee  will  use  its  influence  to  enable 
northern  cities  that  are  voluntarily  movingln  the  direction  of  integra- 
tion to  reccivo  some  share  of  the  $150  million. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  The  $150  miliion  is  now  working  its  way  through 
tho  other  bodv  and  is  now  in  conference.  It  has  been  taken  out  of 
Other  funds.  However,  it  would  bo  applied  to  tho  $500  million  in  this 
bill.  In  other  words,  assuming  the  Congress  were  to  adopt  this  legis- 
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lation  in  its  present  form,  the  $500  million  authorized  in  this  bill 
would  bo  reduced  by  $150  million.  That  is  the  sum  that  they  have 
found  in  other  sources  for  this  particunr  operation. 

To  that  extent,  the  $150  million* does  affect  the  $500  million. 

Dr.  Draciiler.  Now.  the  second  point  it  seems  to  me  this  bill  offers 
greater  advantage  to  those  schools  that' arc  under  court  order  to  carry 
out  desegregation. 

I question,  gentlemen,  whether  funds  can  bo  most  effective  when 
the  implementation  is  due  to  a court  order.  I think  that  a case  can 
bo  mado  that  where  integration  is  the  result  of  voluntary  action 
taken  by  a local  community,  that  its  results  wlll  bo  much  more  pro- 
ductive "and  meaningful  in  the  long  Mm.  Giving  higher  priority  to 
areas  that  aro  under  court  order  will  simply  stifle  and  discourage 
those  communities  that  aro  seeking  to  implement  the  law  of  the  land 
as  well  as  to  fulfill  sound  educational  practices. 

Third,  a plan  for  integration  requires  planning,  preparatiOftfflnd 
communication  far  in  advance  of  the  implementation  of  the  program. 
It  is.  therefore,  essential  that  them  bo  clearly  enunciated  guidelines 
which  will  foster  and  encourage  efforts  for  integration  and  also  give 
some  assuraneo  to  school  boards. and  Staff  as  well  as  the  community 
that  services  and  programs  anticipated  will  be  fulfilled. 

Now,  our  school  system,  with  a deficit  of  $12  million  to  $16  million 
for  this  year,  simply  eaimot  provide  the  additional  services  that  our 
communities  now  integrated  or  communities  that  am  benign  to  inte- 
gration need,  in  order  to  restore  confidence  to  parents,  students  and 
staff. 

I also  plead,  gentlemen,  that-  tlio  guidelines  do  not  contain  the 
kind  of  ambiguity  which  creates  misunderstanding  and  distrust  be- 
tween school  and  community. 

To  state,  for  instance^  that  decisions  are  to  bo  made,  as  some  of  the 

Cidelincs  say  cooperatively,  a school  system,  in  order  to  run — and  I 
iovo  in  cooperation— is  liot  the  same  as  negotiation.  Somebody  has 
to  have  a final  dceisiOn'nnd  the  guidelines  need  to  bo  clear  on  that!  If  it 
is  the  people,  say  it  is  the  people.  If  it  is  the  school  superintendent  and 
the  school  board,  let  it  say  that  it  is  the  school  board.  But  simply  to 
use  words  which  sound  fine  but  end  up  in  endless  debate,  I think  would 
bo  very  undesirable,  particularly  as  relates  to  ns  sensitive  an  issue  ns 
this. 

Fourth,  I would  urge  for  the  sake  of  achieving  quality  education 
that  tlio  guidelines  clearly  provide  funds  for  classroom  rather  than 
merely  school  integration.  Segregated  classrooms  in  an  integrated 
building  are  meaningless  insofar  as  the  purposes  stated  in  this  act  seek 
to  achieve,  and  there  is  no  protection,  as  I see  this  particular  bill,  that 
will  prevent  school  buildings  from  being  integrated  on  the  outside  but 
segregated  on  the  inside  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  flint  the  emphasis 
should  bo  on  the  classrooms  if  we  really  want  to  achieve  tlio  purposes 
stated  here. 

T have  some  concerns  about  item  4 under  section  5 which  enables  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  institutions  other  than  local  educational 
agencies.  I believe  tliat  this  will  only  lead  to  tlio  outmigration  from 
the  public  schools  of  middle-class  black  and  white  children  and  thus 
plnco  ait  Oven  greater  handicap  oh  the  poor  white  and  black  remaining 
in  tlio  public  schools. 
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In  any  case,  if  this  provision  remains,  I certainly  believe  that  safe- 
guards be  included  riot  merely  ill  terms  of  integration  but  also  to  deter- 
mine educational  progress  in  order  to  protect  consumers  whether  they 
be  in  public  or  in  rioripublic  agencies. 

These,  Mr.Chftirmnn,  are  basically  my  suggestions  for  your  con- 
sideration. I believe  thnt  the  concept  of  the  act  is  a good  one;  it  merits 
support  but  I do  hope  that  it  will  not  depfivo  poor  children,  black  and 
white,  frojn  any  of  the  compensatory  funds  that  they  are  now  receiving 
and  that  tlferc  will  bo  provision  in  the  act-  which  will  offer  equal  services 
to  all  school  districts  whorever  integration  takes  place. 

When  some  50  years  ago  wo  initiated  consolidated  school  districts 
in  rural  areas,  we  provided  incentive  funds  which  promised  better 
educational  services  to  children.  This  needs  to  be  done  today  within 
school  districts  and  between  school  districts  to  achieve  integration. 

I wish  there  were  some  guidelines  or  some  funds  available  so  that 
you  would  cncoumgo  Grosse  Pointc  and  Southfield  and  Birmingham 
to  want  to  integrate  With  Detroit,  and  that  we  have  met  exchanges  in 
terms  of  magnet  school  programs  and  other  services. 

We  must  also  bo  certain"  that  funds  for  integration  are  used  ns  sup- 
plemental grants  and  not  for  replacing  general  local  educational 
services. 

In  the  long  run  true  integration  will  bo  nebioved  when  minority 
group  members  arid  fho  white  majority  join  together  by  choice,  where 
diversity  of  interest  is  prized,  where  each  group  is  respected  and  has  a 
voice  to  determine  its  own  destiny.  Continued  Federal  funding  of  com- 
pensatory programs  is  required  if  we  aro  to  bring  minority  group 
members  through  education  to  tho  point  whore  they  can  sit  as  equals 
with  the  educational  background  that  will  result  in  needed  economic 
and  political  power.  The  bcderal  Government  cannot  leave  comjiensa- 
tory  services  for  the  poor  to  the  States.  The  problems  of  the  cities  aro 
the* problems  of  the  Nation.  Substantial  and  continuing  investments  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  education,  welfare  and  health  aro  essential. 

If  integration  programs  in  the  cities  are  to  succeed,  extra  funds 
must  bo  provided  for  demonstration  projects  which  will  serve  as  show- 
case examples  of  how  integration  can  work.  Extra  sorvices  may  need  to 
bo  provided,  class  size  may  need  to  bo  reduced,  pluralistic  programs 
with  many  options  for  students  aro  needed,  and  special  attention  to 
instructional  materials  is  required.  When  such  integration  programs 
are  planned,  their  success  will  depend  largely  on  in-service  educa- 
tional programs  for  staff,  students,  and  parents  thnt  will  allow  them 
to  understand  each  other  and  work  together  effectively.  Such  training 
programs  aro  costly  and  will  need  Federal  support.  In  order  to  have  a 
true  community  school  in  nil  integrated  situation,  additional  funds  aro 
needed  to  carry  on  after  school,  weekend,  mul  summer  activit  ies  for  the 
community. 

Quality  integrated  education  will  bo  achieved  through  a joint  effort 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  local  community.  Wo  who  aro  school 
people  need  to  create  better  alternatives  to  existing  educational  prac- 
tice. The  Federal  Government  must  provide  not  only  substantial  runds 
for  educational  improvement  and  to  compensate  for  educational  dep- 
rivation, but  it  ririist  also  provide  legislation  requiting  and  incentives 
encouraging  equal  educational  opportunity  and  an  integrated  society. 

Thank  you. 
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i^r* ^>¥vIN*s?1’  you  very  much. 

Js  the  Detroit  school  system  presently  under  am*  court  order  ? 

Dr.  Drachma.  No,  sir. 

services  from  nEW°!  ^ W°  hftV0  progranis  but  wc  <l°  not  have  any 

lation  m?S2nft  tll6.,'gh  J’ou  ,ia<1  ,C2  percent  of  your  school  p6pu- 
Jation  members  of  a minority  group  and  even  though  you  have  a rather 

cxtensivo _ program  of  voluntary  integration  programs!  the  oftlv  benefits 

YOU  eoftlf]  erfit  Aiif.  nf  tlii  4*  l l 1 y 1 


* V 

• w r;  rw.,,,v  *«ui^  umu  iu  nave  uie^oroeram 

m a mahner  winch  is  most  sound  and  desirable.  1 g 

Air.  I uciNSKi.  Can  you' think  of  any  problems  that  a school  system 

1 liOUIRIAllfl  lltlrloi*  n nAnid  ah/1a«.  a ^ ! i « . * . 


A f V IIJ ilVil  * envision — as  a matter  of  fact  I believe*  sir* 
tlT\\rh]^S  arc  grca,,°!‘ 'vh,on  y°M  ftm  Mot  under  a court  order 


\r . "'SJ1  11  scuooi  system  tJiat  is  under  court  order. 

tewhiK  iiS'S-.n's  ;n,id,>a,<>  "si,‘* hKmse  noho<|y iins  •»<«- 

i„  ,0?rnc<!V  quito1by  surprise  here,  that  this  $150  million 

is  going  to  be  primarily  used  to  tram  teachers.  I had  been  led  to 
going  to  bo  used  for  a lot  of  other  purposes  all  along. 
In  the  proposed  guidelines  there  is  language  which  says—  S 

■M'S£«"»«s=s-s« 

I think  you  mado  a very  strong  point  here  on  this  subject  Would 

CJr?  nal!y  K°f  ‘!ot!,0.re  at  interest”  is,  as  a school  adminis- 
trator? Do  you  actually  administer  the  program  under  this  miidcline? 
Do  you  know  what  “others  at  interest”  aro  ? gmclelme  i 

speak  ( crtlmt  ?' >R  ^ 1 aSk  clther  Dr'  MonaccI  Vv.  Simmons  to 

iusSm  ”sco,>' o,iu"'  og<!,'cics  mi*ht  iw 

• \ P™™*.  * ta^°  jf.  what  you  arc  telling  the  committee  today 

is  that  you  have  been  making  an  honest  effort  to  meet  the  problem  o‘f 
i t^ahon  m your  city.  You  have  encountered  all  sorts  otpKms 
involving  additional  cost  and  if  they  aro  going  to  have  a program  to 
lielp  school  districts  impacted  by  minority  groups  that  wo  ought  to 
have  it  uniform  for  every  school  district  In' the  country  rathe, - than 
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to  apply  one  standard  to  those  under  court  order,  another  standard  to 
those  under  a plan  approved  by  HEW,  and  another  standard  to  school 
districts  like  your  own  which  is  trying  to  do  this  as  expeditiously  a9 
you  can  without  any  prodding  from  the  Government? 

Dr.  DRAcm.FR.  I certainly  do,  and  I think  that  such  services  or 
funds  would  also  serve  as  an  incentive  to  our  citizens.  Now,  we  have, 
sir,  a high  school  in  the  center  of  the  city  called  Cass  High  School. 
It  was  not  shown  on  this  ihttp  simply  beeauso  it  is  a city  wide  high 
school.  You  have  to  have  a C average  or  higher  to  attend  Cass.  Wo 
havo  4.500  students  in  that,  high  school.  About  half  and  half — 50  j>cr- 
ccnt  white,  60  percent  black.  They  travel  from  all  over  the  city  beeauso 
it  is  a status  school  and  parents  want  their  children  there,  but  what 
happens  is  that  we  invest  m Cass  much  more  than  we  do  in  the  average 
high  school  in  terms  of  funds  and  services.  By  the  same  token,  if  wo 
could'do  this  in  areas  that  are  integrated  or  benign  to  integration,  then 
J think  wo  could  convince  parents  that  the  fears  that  they  have  about 
the  qunlity  of  education  need  not  exist.  I am  convinced,  Mr.  Pucinski, 
that  f 1(0  majority  of  parents  arc  not  worried  about  racial  matters.  I 
think  that  the  majority  of  parents  arc  concerned  about  the  educational 
future  of  their  children  and  if  We  can  guarantee  that,  and  if  we  could 
at' the  samo  time  reassure1  them  in  terms  of  the  safety  of  their  young- 
sters and  so  on,  then  they  would  stay. 

Mr.  Puc  inski.  That*  one  redeeming  featuro  of  this  legislation  is 
that  it  would  make  funds  available  to  a system  like  yours,  to  establish 
an  educational  task  force  that  could  go  into  a tilting  school  and  shore 
up  the  quality  of  education  in  that  school  to  stabilize  the  eomriumlty. 

I havo  been  preaching  that  doctrlno  for  many  years,  so  I am  at- 
tracted to  this  bill  by' that  provision,  but  tho  thing  that  disturbs  mo 
about  this  bill  is  the  allocation  and  distribution  formula. 

As  yon  know,  this  legislation  provides  that  two-thirds  of  the  money 
will  bo  alloeatea  to  the  States,  one-third  will  be  retained  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Now,  while  They  arc  going  to  count  the  children 'in  Det  roit, 
ascertaining  a Stato  formula — in  ascertaining  the  State’s  quota,  tho 
State’s  allocation— tho  Secretary  will  then  disjicnse  or  disburse  the 
money  within  tho  Stato  and  you  really  have  no  assurance  that  the  city 
of  Detroit  would  get  its  proportionate  share  of  the  money  that  was 
ascertained  on  the  basis  of  tho  children  in  the  system. 

It  was  formerly  proposed  hero  we  count  the  children  to  establish 
tho  Stato’s  allocation,  but  from  then  on  there  is  no  relationship  between 
yolir  problems,  the  number  of  children  you  havo  and  tho  money  that 
you  may  or  may  not  get  from  tho  Secretary  out  of  your  State’s 
allocation.  * 

Secondly,  I would  like  to  ask  you  how  you  feel  about  giving  tho 
Secretary  '$333  million  to  play  with,  with  relatively  no  guidelines, 
standards  or  formulas.  What  is  your  reaction  to  that  kind  of  a 
distribution  ? 

Dr.  DracHi.fr.  I,  frankly,  was  concerned  about  that  but  primarily 
whether  it  is  the  Secretary  or  the  Oflico  of  Education.  I would  prefer 
the  funds  bo  with  tho  Oflfco  of  Education  but,  nevertheless,  what  dis- 
turbs me  most  is  I don’t  know  what  arc  the  rules  under  which  anyone 
is  going  to  provide  the  funds,  the  Secretaiy  or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  one'  weakness  in  this  bill,  that 
you,  as  a school  administrator,  will  really  never  know  from  year  to 
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year  what  you  can  anticipate.  You  know  how  many  youngsters  you 
novo  in  your  school  district  and  you  know  what  Arc  the  needs  of  these 
youngsters  because  you  control  that  determination  by  virtue  of  your 
populat  ion.  Hut  you  never  know  under  this  formula — would  you  favor, 
perhaps,  a proscribed  allocation  formula  based  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  your  school  district  so  that  you  would  then  know,  commensurate 
with  th*o  appropriation,  reasonably  .well,  how  much  you  can  expect 
outof  that  appropriation,  with  somo  degree  of  predictability  1 
Dr.  Dkaciu.kr.  May  I ask  Dr.  Simmons  to  comment  On  that  sir? 
Dr.  Simmons.  I think  wo  need  some  certainty  in  planning  any  kind 
of  program.  lot.  me  relate  that,  if  I may,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  title  I 
allocations  that  we  have. 

As  you  know,  wo  have  Ircen  at  a relatively  stable  level  until  this 

Bust  year  in  terms  of  funds  to  programs  in  the  city  of  Detroit  that 
r.  Deadlier  has  described.  Now  wo  know  what  the  level  of  funding 
was.  Of  course,  they  were  shrinking  funds  but  we  were  able  to  budget 
them  because  we  had  a count,  with  a separate  census  track,  and  we 
know  what  our  allocation  was  and  6von  though  we  had  to  restrict  those 
programs  we  know  what  was  the  amount. 

I think,  in  any  kind  of  budget  planning  operation,  you  must  know 
the  dollars  that' you  are  dealing  with,  not  only  for  this  year,  but  for 
(ho  next  year. 

You  see,  all  Of  our  schools,  the  larger  cities^  are  involved  in  tenure 
situations,  in  continuing  contract  situations,  in  negotiations  sessions 
that  makes  tho  employment  of  people  relatively  continuous.  If  wo  have 
grants  going  in,  for  oxmnplo — call  it  a startup  grant,  if  you  will — if 
we  add  largo  numbers  of  people  to  the  stall  based  on  a I -year  alloca- 
tion with  no  certainties  for  tho  next  year  allocation,  wo' can’t  plan. 
There  is  no  way  to  plan. 

Dr.  Moxacki,.  It  seems  virtually  impossible  to  plan  on 'the  basis  of 
the  known  needs  of  the  children  without  somo  kind  of  a stated  formula 
to  work  from.  The  consideration  of  continuity,  as  Dr.  Simmons 
pointed  out,  is  critical.  You  cannot  biro  teachers  or  provide  now  staff 
or  develop  community  or  cit  izen  participation  in  an  integration  project 
without  somo  assurance  that  you  are  going  to  bo  doing  this  again  next 
year. 

In  tho  one-shot  programs  in  which  wo  have  participated,  they  have 
often  disappointoci  communities  by  beginning  a program  that  seemed 
promising,  with  no  promise  for  continuity.  Often  it  is  perhaps  better 
not  to  do  tho  program  at- all . 

Air.  Pucinski.  Tire  preamble  of  this  bill  is  great.  It  says,  “to  assist 
school  districts  to  meet  special  problems  incident  to  desegregation  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  provide  financial  assistance  to 
improve  education  in  racially  impacted  areas.” 

It  just  sc-oms  to  mo  what  we  have  to  dp  hero  is  try  to  come  up  with 
a workablo  formula  that  will  indeed  help  racially  impacted  areas, 
and  with  somo  degree  of  predictability. 

Dr.  Draciiler.  It  is  essential,  as  1 indicated  in  my  comment,  that 
for  this  typo  of  program  you  had  need  of  time  and  time  is  frankly  the 
thing  that  is  running  out  on  us  the  quickest  in  the  city. 

In  Detroit,  if  we  are  to  retain  not  merely  tho  white  population,  but 
to  retain  the  block  middle-class  population  in  our  cities,  which  we  at- 
present  still  have,  wo  need  some  assurance  to  them  that  they  need  not 
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run.  Otherwise  the  cities  will  become  the  depositories  of  the  poor  whites 
and  the  poor  blacks,  and  that  riiiddlo  class  which  is  so  imjwrtant  be- 
cause of  the  peer  leadership  which  it  provides  in  the  school  for  in- 
centive and  learning — students  learning  ns  much,  if  not  more  from 
their  fellow  students’  leadership  than  they  do  from  the  teachers,  and  I 
am  worried  about  that  group  boing  lost. 

Now,  from  tho  standpoint  of  integration,  or  the  whole  area  of  human 
relations,  some  70  percent  of  Americans  live  in  tho  215  or  216  standard 
metropolitan  areas.  "Where  the  central  cities  have  lost  about  2 million 
whites  and  they  havo  gained  about  2 million  blacks.  Tho  metropolitan 
areas  havo  increased  by  approximately  15  million  people,  it  is  esti- 
mated, in  the  last  decade. 

Here  is  70  percent  of  Americans  living  on  9 percent  of  the  soil  of 
America.  The  more  compact  you  are,  the  more  important  tho  issue 
is  of  human  relations  anti  understanding  and  acceptance  that  wo  have 
to  livo  in  an  integrated  society  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I make  my 
plea  that  it  not  be  merely  on  the  matter  of  a court  order{  but  on  the 
matter  of  tho  commitment  of  a community  and  the  essential  necessity 
' for  a society  where  wo  can  live  with  our  neighbors. 

Mr.  Ford.  Living  outside  Detroit  and  getting  my  information  from 
sketchy  newspaper  stories,  I am  pretty  well  convinced  at  the  present 
time  wo  havo  a very  volatile  situation  in’Dctroit. 

Dr.  Draohler.  We  do. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  seems  wo  have  a situation  with  both  black  and  white 
segregationists  coming  together — this  is  my  terminology  I don’t  n.sk 
you  to  respond  by  agreeing  or  disagreeing*  My  impression  is  that  we 
have  segregationists  on  all  sides  who,  for  various  political  and  other 
reasons,  are  throwing  up  barriers  to  tho  Detroit  Board  of  Education 
carrying  out  its  program  of  desegregation  of  schools.  Public  opinion 
secnis  to  be  very  strongly  against  it — at  least  that  which  is  being  heard. 

"What  would  be  the  oifect  on  that  situation  at  the  present  time  if  we 
were  to  pass  legislation  that  could  be. identified  by  either  a black  or 
wliito  segregationist,  as  placing  a premium  on  waiting  for  a court  order 
to  bring  about  chango  rather  than  proceeding  with  any  kind  of  a 
voluntary  plaii  ? Would  that  bo  helpful  or  harmful  ? . 

Dr.  Draciieer.  It  would  bo  harmful  to  U3,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Ford.  Wc  have  some  people  around  the  Detroit  area  who  would 
be  quick  to  suggest  that  tho  school  board,  and  part  icularly  the  majority 
members  who  nave  been  supporting  a desegregation  plan,  didn’t  wait 
for  a court  order.  Maybe  they  would  add  this  assertion  to  their  peti- 
tion for  recall. 

Dr.  Draciieer.  I think  it  would  hasten  tho  group  if  they  had  to 
wait  for  a court  order,  if  I understand  your  question  correctly. 

Mr.  Ford.  I am  thinking  of  tho  “carrot  and  stick”  approach.  I have 
been  under  the  impression  that  one  of  the  successful  ways  of  getting 
people  in  our  State  to  support  a program  that  they  may  otherwise  be 
reluctant  to  embrace  is  to  appeal  to  Tho  midwestern  love  of  matching 
dollars  by  suggesting  that  this  kind  of  stubborn  action  is  going  to 
cost  you  money that  tho  way  to  get  the  money  is  to  be  cooperative. 
"Wo  have  generally  responded  pretty  well  to  that  in  our  State. 

Dr.  Dracheer.  That  is  right.  That  is  why  I gave  tho  example  of 
Cass  High  School.  In  addition  to  status,  we  provide  more  service. 
Students  in  Cass  can  take  six  full  subject  areas  rather  than  five,  or  even 
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seven,  and  parents  feel  that  they  get  something  and  integration  is 
really  secondary,  then. 

1 believe  that  if  wo  could  como  to  a community  and  point  out  that 
through  an  integrated  program  they  are  going  to  receive  additional 
services,  improved  education  for  their  children,  that  this  would  help 
us  greatly. 

Mr.  For«>.  You  don’t  call  it  CassToeh  any  more? 

l)r.  Drachi.kr.  Wc  did  call  it  that  formerly  but  basically  it  is  really 
a eomprohensivo  high  school. 

Mr.  Ford.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  Cass  Technical  High  School  has  had 
open  enrollment  for  a long  time?  You  describe  it  now  as  being  about 
60-50  black  and  white. 

Dr.  Draciilkr.  Right. 

Mr.  Ford.  No  student  going  to  Cass  goes  there  because  the  board  of 
education  says,  “You  livo  some  place  and  you  have  to  go  there?” 

Dr.  Draciilkr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  So  the  50  percent  white  students  going  to  the  school  er© 
doing  so  On  a voluntary  basis? 

Dr.  Drachma.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  at  some  expense.  You  don’t  provide  the 
transportation  ? 

Dr.  DraGR  lkr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  it  is  not  in  one  of  tho  most  csthctically  beautiful 
parts  Of  the  city. 

Dr.  Draciilkr.  Unfortunately,  I would  concur. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  kids  como  iU  from  places  like  the  Redford  district 
which  is  ftltho.st  all  white  togo  to  Cass  Tech  ? 

Dr.  Draciilkr.  That,  is  interesting.  What  has  happened  is  that  as 
I ho  city  has  increased  in  black  population  the  number  of  students  from 
tho  all-white  high  schools  has  decreased.  The  white  students  from  intc- 

?;mtcd  high  schools  liavo  increased  and  the  number  of  black  students 
rom  inner-city  schools  has  increased.  So  that,  to  illustrate,  Congress- 
man Fowl,  an  inner-city  high  school  like  Northwestern  has  iriore  stu- 
dents today  at  Cass  than  Redford;  which  is  all  white,  and  Denby 
together.  Yet  there  arc  as  many  bright  students  in  those  schools  but 
they  don’t  want  to  go  all  tho  way  down  town  or  possibly  their  attitude 
lias  been  changed  by  the  fact  that  they  live  in  a white  community  and 
t hey  become  an  economic  enclave  Of  a sort  and  there  they  are  concerned 
primarily  with  their  own  school.  They  hrve  established  honor  classes 
in  their 'schools  to  encourage  youngsters  to  stay.  And  this  is  what 
worries  mo. 

Although  Cass  has  soino  very  strong,  good  features,  I am  worried 
that  if  the  number  of  middlo-’class  students  in  our  city  declines  be- 
cause vro  do  not  encourage  Other  ways  of  retaining  the  middle-class 
population  in  our  city,  that  tho  crcain  of  the  black  inner-city  schools, 
tho  top  students  of  our  integrated  schools,  will  be  all  at  Cass  and  tho 
peer  leadership  that  is  needed  in  those  schools  will  be  lost,  and  there- 
fore wo  need  incentives  and  programs  to  have  a Cass  but  at  the  same 
timo  also  havo  good  programs  in  all  the  schools  in  our  city. 

Mr.  Ford.  Now,  going  back  a few  years,  was  Cass  one  of  the  first 
t inly  integrated  high  schools  ift  tho  city  ? 

DY.  Draciilkr.  No,  sir.  I think  I would  say  6 years  ago  Cass  was 
only  about  20  percent  black  and  80  percent  white.  It  always  had  somo 
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integration,  but  gradually  as  tho  population  bas  changed,  and  as  some 
of  tbo  fears  exist  on  tbo  part  of  parents  about  going  all  the  way  down- 
town, my  guess  is  that  the  proportion  of  white  students  at  Cass 
may  decrease  ns  the  city  becomes  more  predominantly  black.  I have 

3s ted  to  tbo  board  at  ono  time  that-  wo  really  ought  to  credit  the 
5 of  the  students,  thoso  they  receive  at  ('ass,  to  the  individual 
schools  they  come  from,  rather  than  depriving  those  schools  of  their 
students  and  then  giving  tho  impression  that  the  achievement  level  of 
that  school  lias  dropped  when  it  really  hasn't.  Simply,  they  are  the 
best  players  and  arc  now  on  tho  No.  1 team. 

Mr.  Ford.  Now  you  suggest  that  one  of  the  things  that  you  need 
Federal  money  for  is  to  provide  programs  in  a school  that  has  been 
or  is  becoming  integrated.  You  need  this  money  ns  a guarantee  for  the 
parent  who  is  primarily  concerned  not  with  the  racial  makeup  of  the 
school  but  with  whether  the  program  and  tho  level  of  achievement  is 
going  to  remain  at  what  they  believe  to  have  been  a desirable  level, 
prior  to  the  integration. 

You  have  an  Open  attendance  program  of  some  sort  with,  you  said, 
six  high  schools,  where  anybody  can  attend  from  any  placo  in  the  city. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  either  racial  group  displays  a different 
pattern  in  exercising  those  options?  Are  tho  options,  in  other  words, 
exercised  generally  because  of  the  quality  of  tho  program  at  these  six 
schools  or  because  of  the  racial  makeup  of  tho  school? 

Dr.  PRAcm.ER.  I think  at  present  it  would  bo  fair  to  say  that  it  is 
interwoven  with  a socio-economic  factor  where  those  schools  are  lo- 
cated becauso  they  are  located  primarily,  the  open  schools,  in  middle- 
class,  white  areas* There  has  beon  a desire  on  tho  part  of  white  students 
from  integrated  schools  that  are  above  the  30  percent  mark,  to  rush  to 
those  schools. 

There  also  has  been  an  indication  for  black,  middle-class  parents 
and  some  parents  who  aro  not  necessarily  in  middle-class  areas,  to  seek 
these  schools  because  they  look  at  the  achievement  records  that  are 
published  annually  and  see  that  they  have  higher  scores. 

In  order  to  discourage,  or  to  prevent  white  students  from  leaving 
integrated  schools,  we  navo  added  tho  provision  that  you  could  only 
get  into  an  open  school  if  your  enrollment  there  adds  to  tho  integra- 
tion of  that  school.  In  other  words,  we  say  that  if  a black  school  is 
open,  a black  student  can’t  enroll  there,  but  a white  student  may  and 
vice  versa.  If  a school  that  is  predominantly  white,  90  percent,  there 
wo  encourngo  black  students  to  liavo  first  choice.  For  hardship  cases, 
we  treat  those  separately. 

I do  believe  that  what  wo  need  to  do  is  to  stop  the  running  of  both 
black  and  white  and  try  to  reassure  them  that  their  program  in  the 
integrated  area  is  just  as  good  if  not  even  better  because  of  the 
offerings  that  we  could  provide. 

The  tragedy  is  when  tho  black  move  from  the  inner  city  they  end  up 
by  carrying  tho  ghetto  on  their  backs.  What  do  I mean  by  that?  Hero 
is  a neighborhood  whore  the  enrollment  has  dropped  simply  because 
tho  pattern  has  changed.  There  are  less  younger  parents,  younger 
families,  and  the  enrollment  is  down  and  some  black  parents  from  tho 
inner  city  movo  in,  or  white  parents  with  more  children.  Generally, 
black  parents. 
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The  Guest  school  at  Myers  .and  Fenkell  is  fin  example  of  that.  Four 
years  ago  the  Guest  school  had  fin  enrollment  of  750  students  in  a 
capacity  of  a thousand.  Today  this  same  Guest  school  has  the  same 
capacity  with  1.600  children.  So  that  the  class  size  over  35  is  higher. 
We  have  to  build  transportablos  around  it  and  the  fear  of  the  white 
community,  when  they  look  historically  at  what  happens  when  a 
neighborhood  changes,  that  the  percentage,  that  the  class  size  becomes 
higher.  The  experienced  teachers  therefore  seek  transfers.  The  repairs 
that  aro  needed  aro  not  made  available.  The  instructional  materials 
also  aren’t  available  in  the  same  proportion  and  this  is  the  condition 
that  we  want  to  stop,  and  prevent.  We  havo  been  unable  to  do  this  be- 
cause the  community  not  only  sees  the  current  grievances,  but  recalls 
the  historic  changes  that  took  place  when  a neighborhood  began  to 
chango  and  therefore  wo  can’t  retain  them. 

Now,  if  wo  colild  have  funds  to  mako  sure  that  class  size  stays  oven 
better  than  before,  rather  than  becoming  worse,  wo  could  probably 
retain  those  children,  but  this  wo  haven’tboen  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  mentioned  in  your  testimony  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reebmmohdations  of  tho  19*57  report  of  the  Romney  Committee 
was  “Insofar  as  possible,  children  of  different  ethnic;  religious  and 
socio-economic  and  racial  backgrounds  be  combined”.  I gather  from 
what  you  aro  saying  hero — perhaps  because  you  have  had  more  years 
of  experience  with  it  in  Detroit  than  other  places — that  you  aro  now 
placing  as  much  or  more  emphasis  on  tho  need  to  maintain  a socio- 
economic balance  as  well  os  a racial  balance? 

Dr.  Drachma.  Certainly,  both  are  important,  and  one  cannot  bo 
disregarded.  This  is  true  whether  the  community  is  white  or  black. 
Wo  have,  as  you  know,  one  of  tho  widest  streets  with  a great  deal  of 
traffic — Livernois.  On  ono  side  of  Livernois,  we  havo  a higher  socio- 
economic group  than  on  the  other  side.  Whether  the  community  is  in 
black  or  white,  if  we  were  overcrowded  on  the  East  Side  and  they 
had  to  go  over  to  tho  West  Sido  where  we  had  a problem,  because  they 
wore  going  from  a higher  socio-economic  level  to  a somewhat  lower 
socio-economic  level,  although  racially  there  was  no  difference,  reli- 
giously there  was  no  difference,  but  when  we  had  them  going  in  the 
other  ‘direction,  to  tho  higher  socio-economic  area,  everybody  was 
happy.  When  it.  was  tho  reverse,  then  Livernois  became  a very  dan- 
gerous street  to  cross  and  parents  would  complain.  They  didn’t  really 
givo  what  tho  real  reason  avos. 

So  parents,  generally,  assumo  that  if  it  is  a higher  socioeconomic 
community,  instantly  flic  quality  of  education  will  bo  higher.  I think 
it  is  an  exaggeration  because  I pointed  out  earlier  themeftn  may  be 
higher  but  not  the  individual  differences  among  tho  children. 

I don’t  know  whether  I understood  your  question  correctly  in 
answering  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  I might  make  a facetious  comment  in  closing,  tho 
program  for  Kennedy  Stadium  sIioavs  President  NiX6n  on  it  and 
says,  “Our  No.  1 fan.”*  I had  a chance  to  talk  to  Willie  Horton  at  that 
stadium  and  afterward  mentioned  to  a college  president  that  Willie 
was  a product  of  a school  in  Detroit  that  Avas  once  totally  white  when 
I Avcnt  to  high  school  and  is  uoav  almost  totally  black.  But  ns  far  back 
as  anybody  could  remember,  it  Avas  and  still  is* the  best  baseball  school 
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in  the  Detroit  area.  Nothing  has  changed  in  that  regard.  Maylxs  that 
is  t he  approach  wo  ought  to  use. 

Dr.  Da.vcirt.KR.  If  we  could  attract  them  that  way,  it  would  bo  very 
good. 

Mr.  Ford.  Wo  could  buy  baseball  uniforms  with  this  money. 

Mr.  Dki.t.kxback.  With  regard  to  athletics,  at  the  State  of  Michigan 
when  I was  attending  law  school  at  Ann  Arbor,  I was  pleased  to  bo 
there  in  the  days  of  the  national  championship  and  Michigan  itself 
has  power  that,  goes  beyond  the  field  of  baseball,  I plight  say. 
Mr.  Drnchicr,  I have  found  this  very  interesting.  I apologize  for  hav- 
ing been  a little  bit  late  getting  to  'the  hearing,  but  I will  make  it  a 
point  to  road  the  balance  of  yOnr  testimony  that  I didn’t  hear  you 
present. 

Do  you  have  any  do  jure  segregation  in  Detroit  at  all  in  the  sense 
of  anything  that  has  been  proclaimed  in  Detroit  or  elsewhere  to  lie  in 
violation  or  the  constitutional  law? 

Dr.  Draoiiler.  No,wo  have  not, 

Mr.  Dfxlbnback.  From  what,  your  example  shows,  you  have  areas 
of  what  is  referred  to  as  do  facto  segregation  ? 

Dr.  Draciiler.  Right. ' 

Mr.  Drixkxback.  And  you  are  moving  into  these  areas  to  sec  what 
yon  can  do  about  them. 

Do  you  have  a plan  for  desegregation  that  you  are  moving  forward 
with?* 

Dr.  DitAcm.Kit.  Wo  have  several.  What  we  have  done,  sir,  is  in  tlio 
past  few  years — that,  has  been  most  clTcctivc — has  been  primarily  in 
the  changing  of  feeder  patterns  to  improve  the  capacities  of  each  high 
school.  Wo  Tiavo  in  the  past  few  years  changed  feeder  patterns  or  a 
number  of  junior  high  schools  that  were  feeding — that  were  black,  for 
instanco,  and  feeding  directly  into  another  black  senior  high  school 
from  the  junior  high  school. 

Wo  have  changed  thoso  feeder  patterns  so  that  they  would  go  to  a 
predominantly  white  school.  That  was  true  of  Finney  when  we 
changed  to  Joy  Junior  High  School  from  Southern  to  go  into  Finney. 
It  was  true  at  Osborn  when  we  changed  the  Cleveland  Junior  High 
School  that  formerly  went  to  Pershing  and  so  on  throughout  the  city, 
but  it  is  not- on  a very  large  scale. 

This  present  plan* that  wo  have  that  would  move  about  3,000  to  1,000 
students  each  year  into  an  integrated  high  school  would  result  in  our 
having  about  35,000  students  m these  12  senior  high  schools,  which 
represents  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  high  school  population  in  an  in- 
tegrated situation.  That  is,  provided  that  the  legislature  and  our  new 
board  will  approve  it. 

Now,  in  addition  to  Cass,  I want  to  point  out  that  we  have  several 
high  schools  where  magnet  plans  havo  helped.  For  instance,  Chadscy 
High  School  is  a school  where  we  do  a great  deal  of  work  in 
cosmetology.  Chadsey  School  is  an  outstanding  program  and  wo 
attracted  students  in  that  manner.  We  allow  them  to  come  citywide. 

Mr.  Deixexback.  This  is  evolving  ns  you  go  along.  You  arc  build- 
ing on  wliat.  you  havo  learned  and  you  arc  changing  a littlo  bit  to  the 
degreo  that  you  havo  found  some  of  what  you  have  learned  has  not 
proven  successful,  so  you  are  evolving  a plan  and  moving  toward 
integration  as  you  go  aiong? 
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Dr.  Dracih.kr.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxback.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  doing  this, 
rouglil  v ? 

Dr.  I)raciii.kr.  F or  almost  10  years. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxback.  Were  you  superintendent  10  years  ago? 

Dr.  Dkaciii.kk.  No,  sir.  I came  in  in  1900.  Hut  Dr.  Brownell,  who 
was  superintendent  before,  recognized  this  need.  He  was  encouraged 
to  it  by  tbc  various  citizens’  commissions  that  we  have  had  since  1957. 
Our  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Commission  was  appointed  in 
1901  and  brought  in  its  report  in  1903. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxback.  It.  has  been  a growing  thing  since  it  first  began? 

Dr.  DitACiir.Kft.  Some  day,  for  instance,  the  40  percent  black  teachers 
that  wo  have  in  our  school* system  distributed  in  every  single  school — 
although  otir  proportions  aren’t  as  desirable  as  we  would  Tike  to  have 
them — is  tho  result  of  a long-range  plan  because  15  years  ago  only  5 
percent  of  our  teachers  were  black.  So  wo  changed  from  5 percent  to 
40  percent.  Wo  have  a board  and  a professional  leadership  that 
recognized  4 yen  is  ago  tho  importance  of  black  administrators.  So 
when  I became,  superintendent,  although  I inherited  a list  of  promo- 
tions of  some  40  to  50  principals,  all  Of  them  who  were  left  on  tho  list 
we i-o  white  and  I realized  that,  for  a year  and  a hdlf  I couldn’t  appoint 
a singlo  black  principal,  which  I felt  was  not  desirable  either  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  or  a political  point  of  view. 

I turned  to  our  board  and  asked  for  permission — because  wo^ had 
many  more  teachers  who  are  black  in  the  system— to  do5  two  filings. 
One,*  to  reduco  the  number  of  years  of  service  required  to  take  the.  exam 
for  assistant  principal  and,  two,  to  allow  mo  to  give  a second  exam, 
establish  a second  list,  and  take  from  both  lists,  assuring  the  board 
that  overyono  who  was  on  tho  list  would  bo  promoted.  As  a result, 
whereas  4 years  ago  11  percent  of  our  administrators  were  black, 
today  about* 30  percent  arohlack. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxback.  Much  of  what  you  are  saying  is  really  of  such 
broad,  basic  interest,  that  I wish  there  were  time  to  go  off  on  some  of 
these.  Coming  from  an  area,  as  I do,  whero  wo  do  not  have  some  of  this 
great  problem,  I still  recognize  it  as  a major  fundamental  problem  to 
wrestlo  with. 


Be  fora  tho  west  coast,  I came  from  the  Chicago  area  where  some 
of  theso  samo  problems  do,  of  course,  exist. 

A number  of  things  you  havo  said  are  certainly  sound.  Whon .you 
touched  on  classroom  segregation,  I was  categorizing  in  my  mind  that 
I can  see  you  can  havo  school  district  segregation ; you  can  have  school 
segregation;  you  can  havo  classroom  segregation  and  really  within 
the  classroom  you  can  still  havo  segregation  if  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  and  in  the  minds  of  tho  students  who  don’t  want  integration. 

You  can  trace  it  all  tho  way  through  to  that.  So  the  point  you  mado 
on  the  need  for  having  integration  really  basically  and  fundamentally 
is  not.  solved  by  anything  done  mechanically.  You  havo  to  go  way 
beyond  tho  pure  mechanics  and  even  beyond  the  classroom  concept 
that  yon  put  forward. 

1 am  thinking  in  terms  of  this  bill,  not  fighting  for  the  bill  as  such, 
but  thinking  in  terms  of  its  application  to  toe  situation  in  which  you 
find  yourself  and  we  find  ourselves  here  ill  the  Congress  and  in  which 
tho  Nation  finds  itself. 
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lid\ o indicated  in  Detroit  you  don  % have  de  jure  ^e^ivinition 
out  you  have  de  facto  ? * * 

Dr.  pRACULFJt.  Right. 

Dkllkxback.  \ou  have  been  struggling  for  at  least  10  vcais 

I I hrt  f A Il’Altlf  ITAItll  «a«A1<  A.ai  a / 1 i "*  * 


in  tho  district  to  work  your  way  out  of  it. 
What  if  right  now  you  suddenly 


i > v . . o ” found  yourself  facing  some  man- 

date  from  the  people,  from  the  school  board,  from  JIKW.if  ihov  had 
tiio  power  to  do  so,  from  a court,  whatever  they  might  be,  tliat  in 
September  you  would  have  to  have  not  only  the*  district  integrated 
but  every  school  in  the  district  integrated,  would  you  change  anything 
that  you  are  doing  right  now  ? * h 

Dr.  Drachi,kr.  No,  I think  we  would  have  to  intensify  what  wo  arc 
doing. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  I don’t  mean  that  you  would  reverse  anything 
but  you  would  have  to  take  addit  ional  stops  ? * 

Dr.  Drachler.  Oh,  ves,  definitely. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Would  they  be  disruptive? 

Dr.  Drachler.  I think  they  would.  If  it  had  to  be  done  in  1 year. 
Mr.  D eli.kn back.  And  that  is  on  top  of  a 10-year  experience  that 
has  brought  you  to  this  point.  I am  trying  to  he  objective  in  what 
wo  are  doing,  but  you  can  see  part  of  the  thrustof  this  bill  is  to  look  at 
school  districts  that  don  t have  10  years  of  experience;  that  do  have 

a court  Order,  telling  them  that  by  September  they  must  do  certain 
tilings. 

If  you,  with  10  yeans  of  experience,  and  with  the  things  that  you 
have  learned  as  you  have  come  along,  would  still  find  it  very  difficult, 

suddenly  within  the  noxt  2 months,  to  change  what  you  are  doing 

?n(.1, 1 commend  you  for  a great  deal  of  what  has  been  very  helpful 
m tho  illustration  of  what  you  have  done  in  Detroit— I think  you  can 
see  how  terribly  difhcult  it  is  for  other  admiiiiStratois  suddenly  facing 
build  on  °Urt  0rt*er  and  facing  such  a mandate  with  not  history  to 

This  bill  is  in  part,  you  see,  aimed  at  saying  to  those  school  districts 
who  have,  some  of  them,  administrators  who  aro  I am  sure  as  con- 

tasMSStssss and ""°  s""<tai'-v  **  thm,x"ts  in 

The  things  you  have  said  are  sound.  You  talk  about  the  need  for  cer- 
tainty in  funding,  the  neecl  for  advance  funding.  I couldn’t  agree  with 
you  more.  How  a school  district  administrator  can  face  some  of  tho 
situations  that  you  have  had  to  face  in  recent  years  where  you  don’t 
know  how  many  Bcderal  dollars  you  arc  going  to  have  before  tho 

f°  f°°  i^ea*iStartL  fcrta  n -v  ,Snor,ng  ^ when  you  create  your  budget, 
5™  when  the  school  year  starts  and  you  aro  into  the  school  year  and 
you  still  don’t  know  what  you  can  counton  from  the  Pcderaf  Govern- 

have iiaVtofaJ^it ^ ^°U  n°VCr  s*10u^  forced  to  face  and  yet  you 

We  have  not  taken  steps  on  tho  Federal  level  to  solve  this  problem 

tho  nrAhw!  13 1 10„dft,Us,<^  *l‘e  Congress.  I see  tliat  problem,  and 
the  problem  that  you  alluded  to  about  the  massive  economic  problems, 

and  the  deficit  under  which  school  districts  like  yours  arc  struggling 
to  try  to  do  a quality  job  without  tho  dollars  right  at  hand  to  do  it, 
this  is  a terrible  burden  to  t ry  to  carry.  * 

So  I am  completely  sympathetic. 

48-938 — 70 34 
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Do  you  understand  what  I am  saying  about  the  problem  that  is, 
especially  in  somo  districts  of  the  country;  would  you  make  comment 
on  that,  Mr.  Deadlier,  that  could  be  of  help  to  tliis  committee  as  to 
where  the  dickens  we  could  go  ? 

Dr.  Dhaciij.ku.  I assume  you  are  asking  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  in  my  opinion  priorities  should  bo  given  to  a school  district  that 
is  under  a court  order,  versus  a school  district  that  wants  to  do  it 
voluntarily? 

Mr.  Dkm.kxiiack.  Or  the  middle  ground  of  a district  which,  facing 
a problem,  has  come  up  with  a plan  and  worked  out,  maybe  with  the 
threat  of  court  order  over  its  head,  a plan  that  has  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  district  officials  and  IlEW,  where  they  don't  actually  have  the 
mandate  of  tho  court  order  right  on  them,  but  it  is  the  intermediate 
ground  between  tho  two  groups  that  you  have  alluded  to.  Yes.  What 
should  we  do? 

Dr.  Dkaciii.er.  Well,  I personally  don’t,  want  to  take  away  any 
funds  from  any  other  school  district.  I realize  that  all  school  districts, 
probably,  in  the  Nation,  need  funds.  What  I do  believe  is  that  if  the 
Federal*  dollar  is  to  be  effective  in  tho  long  run,  it  would  have  the 
capacity  to  stietch  further  if  it  could  bo  done  as  an  incentive  for 
schools  rather  than  its  compensation  for  a court  order.  I don’t  believe 
that  there  will  really  be  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  stated  in  this 
bill  at  tho  very  outset  if  it  is  done  only  under  pressure  of  a court 
order. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxiiack.  That  really  isn’t  the  question.  The  question  is, 
What  do  the  Nation  and  the  educators  of  the  Nation  and  the  lawmak- 
ers of  the  Nation  do  about  a situation  where,  in  literally  hundreds  of 
school  districts — not  all  the  size  of  Detroit,  but  hundreds  of  districts 
throughout  tho  Nation — are  today  facing  a court  order  that,  within  a 
matter  of  a couple  of  months  they  must  do  certain  things?  How  do  wo 
help  them? 

Dr.  DnAcm.ru.  Well,  I think  there  are  other  ways.  For  instance,  I 
beliovo  that  if  wo  wore  told  that  wo  couldn’t  get  title  I funds  uhless  we 
integrated,  them  would  be  some  incentive  for  us  to  move  ahead  and 
integrate,  and  the  same  would  apply  to  any  State.  artd  I urge,  sir,  that 
tho  process  should  bo  on  an  incentive  basis.  I believo  in  that — an  in- 
centive in  terms  of  matching  dollars,  an  incentive  that  if  you  don’t 
comply,  there  are  other  penalties  that  may  result  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  offer,  than  simply  to  count  only  schools  that  are 
under  a court  order  within  the  largo  cities,  with  62  to  63  percent  of 
our  children  black.  I know  our  conditions.  I know  that,  unless  we  get 
somo  help,  the  chance  of  integration  in  Detroit  will  bo  lost — integration 
along  racial  as  well  as  socioeconomic  lines — because  we  are  going  to 
loso  our  white  and  black  middlo  class,  and  I want  to  save  that. 

Mr.  Deixexback.  I can  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  problem,  tho 
difficulty  of  tho  problem,  and  the  dedication  that  men  like  yourself 
bring  to  what  I think  is  a completely  worthwhile  goal,  but  do  I read 
your  prior  testimony  ns  saying  that  you,  even  with  the  history  that 
Von  hnvo  in  Detroit  in  the*  present  situation,  would  find  your  prob- 
lem considerably  aggravated,  very  difficult  to  solve,  and  calling  for  a 
considerable  chnngc  in  even  your  present  plans,  if  you  were  under 
mandate  to  bring  about  integration  by  September  of  tills  year? 
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Dr.  Drachi.er.  In  terms  of  public  relations,  insofar  as  the  people 
are  concerned,  our  problem  would  be  less,  because  we  would  simply 
sav,  “Look,  the  courts  have  ordered  it  and  it  has  to  be  done.” 

Mr.  Dei.lexback.  I understand,  but  so  far  as  the  rest  of  it  is  con- 
cerned? 

Dr.  Drachler.  And  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  the  job,  obviously  it 
would  bo  done  with  difficulties,  but  it  would  not  be  as  sound  in  terms 
of  the  educational  inputs  that  we  would  like  to  have  to  accompany 
that. 

Mr.  Dem.exbach.  I am  not  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  place  such 
an  order  on  your  shoulder.  I am  merely  dealing  with  a hypothetical 
situation. 

Dr.  Drachi.er.  Yes;  but  may  I also  add,  Congressman,  that,  part  of 
our  failure  was — and  we  have  made  some  errors  in  the  past  10  years, 
wo  don’t  have  a monopoly  on  them,  but  wo  made  some — part  of  it  has 
been,  sir,  if  I can  illustrate  it  right  here  on  this  map,  tliat  when  wo 
had  an  opportunity  5 years  ago,  when  these  (hrcc  high  school  areas, 
Mackenzie,  Munif6rd,*and  Pershing  were  approximately  40  to  60 
percent,  a sort  of  half  circle,  tho  parents  in  that  community,  that  was 
the  Mumford  constellation  parent  group  that  initiated  it,  came  to  us 
and  said,  “We  need  showcase  education.  Wo  believe  in  integration.  We 
want  to  stay  hero.  We  have  bflllt  homes.  Wo  have  invested.  We  want  to 
stay.  Our  schools  are  crowded.  Wo  have  no  junior  high  school.  We 
haven’t  the  facilities.  Build  us  another  junior  high  school  or  two  in  our 
area.  Put  up  another  senior  high  school,  and  provide  tho  kind  of  extra 
education,  make  our  classes  SO  percent  under  35  rather  than  80  per- 
cent over  35,”  or  60  percent  as  it  was  in  some  of  the  schools. 

We  did  not  have  the  means  to  answer  their  demands  or  their  needs, 
and  this  is  now  occurring,  so  as  a result,  all  we  had,  sir,  was  $20  per 
child  for  1 year  only  from  the  State. 

Now  had  we  had  the  greater  services  for  these  parents,  I think  wo 
could  have  convinced  them  to  stay,  because  tho  demand  came  from 
them,  not  from  us.  They  came  down  to  the  board  and  said : “We  don’t 
want  Cass,”  which  is  down  here,  “to  be  tho  only  high  school  that  has 
scienco  and  arts  programs.  You  make  science  and  arts  in  our  three 
schools,  so  that,  students  will  want  to  stay,  so  that  students  will  want 
to  come.” 

We  simply  didn’t  have  the  means  to  do  it.  Wo  did  not  realize  in  tho 
early  years  that,  the  6pCn  enrollment  policy  was  a poor  one,  t-lint  it 
allowed  more  students  to  escape  from  integrated  high  schools  than 
for  blacks  to  get  into  white  high  schools,  and  we  had  to  change  that. 

We  underestimated  the  attitude  of  our  community.  We  thought  that 
if  we  placed  a black  teacher  in  an  all  white  high  school,  that  parents 
would  become  frightened  and  run  away,  and  I think  the  community 
was  ahead  of  us.  When  we  moved  in,  the  community  accepted  these 
people  on  tho  basis  of  their  qualifications  and  their  ability,  so  I think 
the  community  is  not  as  fearful  of  integration  as  they  are  concerned 
about  the  kind  of  school  conditions  that  begin  to  occur  when  a com- 
munity begins  to  change. 

Mr.  Dellf.xdack.  I commend  Detroit,  for  what  it  is  doing  and  has 
done,  and  I certainly  hope  that,  it  moves  forward  soundly  in  flic  future 
as  it  has  made  an  effort  to  move  in  the  past. 


Dr.  Monacel,  may  I just  ask  you  that  same  question  that  I was  put- 
ting to  Dr.  DmchleV?  Yon  were  nodding  your  head  when  I was  asking 
(bequest  ion.  Did  I mistake  the  nod? 

Dr.  Moxacki..  I started  nodding  the  other  way  as  you  continued. 
Tho  mandate  to  do  this  bv  September  isn't  particularly  expensive. 
Plotting  tho  means  by  which  you  do  it  can  be  done  without  the  alloca- 
tion of  money.  The  educational  consequences  is  the  need,  so  I see  no 
difference  between  our  situation  and  a mandated  one. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxrack.  Except  you  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Moxacki,.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxrack.  You  mean  you  feel  you  could  do  it  if  you  had  to! 

Dr.  Moxacki,.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxrack.  But  even  against  a 10-year  background  you  are 
not  going  to  do  it.  You  arc  going  to  get  into  it  more  because  of  the 
desirability  of  your  method  as  opposed  to  the  other  in  achieving  ulti- 
mate beneficial  results  for  education ; is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Moxacki,.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Draciii.er.  May  I,  Congressman,  simply  show  the  composition 
of  Detroit,  as  to  why  it  is  a question  Of — this  is  the  racial  population  of 
tho  city.  This  is  the  concentration  of  the  black  community  as  of  1960, 
so  that  when  you  look  at  areas  in  the  southern  part  of  file  city,  inte- 
gration will  simply  require  tremendous — and  this  has  changed,  as  yotr 
can  very  well  understand  even  more  seriously  since  1960,  so  that  you 
concentration  of  the  black  community  is  primarily  within  the  inner 
city,  and  your  white  pockets  aro  in  the  area.  I don’t  know  whether  the 
southern  situation  is  similar. 

I assuino  that  it  isn’t,  because  otherwise  it  would  not  bo  a de  facto 
situation,  but  results  in  a do  jure,  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  do  this, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  today  for  the  inner  city  our  great  em- 
phasis should  not  be  on  raising  their  educational  achievement  level, 
and  then  doing  the  best  so  that  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
they  can  compete  well  in  integrated  schools. 

Mr.  Dem.knrack.  Certainly  from  the  standpoint  of  tho  benefit  of 
education  to  tho  young  people  we  are  grateful  that  you  don’t  face  such 
a court  order.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Drachler.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  PucmsKi.  I think  wo  ought  to  put  this  bill  and  this  legislation 
and  tho  whole  problem  into  proper  perspective,  and  this  is  as  good  a 
time  as  any.  When  wo  talk  about  de  jure  problems  in  the  South,  I am 
personally  of  tho  opinioif  that  they  can  resolve,  these  problems  a lot 
easier  and  a lot  faster  than  we  can  in  dealing  with  de  facto  problems 
of  the  North,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  nave  had  numerous  wit- 
nesses who  testified  that  actually  when  you  do  away  with  do" jure 
segregation,  you  ha  ve  less  busing,  less  cost,  less  expense. 

You  have  got  tho  schools  there,  you  havo  got  the  facilities  thero, 
and  if  there  is  any  validity  at  all  to  the  separate  but  equal  doctrine, 
which,  of  course,  wo  have  exploded  all  over  the  place,  but  let’s  assume 
to  just  maintain  for  the  moment  the  myth,  you  have  the  schools  and 
everything  is  thero.  It  is  just  a matter  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  you 
aro  going  to  havo  for  the  first  time  a neighborhood  school  system  in 
tho  South,  and  once  you  recognize  the  neighborhood  school  system 
in  tho  South,  you  have  an  integrated  school  system  in  the  South, 
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and  I don't  think  that  the  needs  are  all  as  great  as  some  jwople  have 
suggested. 

Now  we  have  gotten  the  kind  of  a preview  though  of  what  the 
problems  are  in  the  South  from  one  of  the  witnesses  here  from 
Louisiana,  who  testified  last  week  that  now  that  the  courts  have  ordered 
the  elimination  o?  de  jure  segregation  and  for  the  lii>t  time  white 
parents  are  beginning  to  look  at  what  has  l>een  up  to  now  all  black 
schools,  they  are  discovering  that  separate  but  equal  was  reallv  not 
very  equal, 'and  they  are  discovering  that  the  schools,  the  neighbor- 
hood  schools  to  which  their  youngsters  now  must  Ik*  enrolled  by  virtue 
of  a court  order,  those  neighborhood  schools  have  enormous  physical 
needs  that  everyone  had  politely  ignored  over  the  years  because  they 
were  all  black.*  There  were  no*  washroom  facilities,  no  gymnasium 
facilities,  no  library  facilities,  all  of  these  things  which  forbears  the 
South  has  been  telling  us  are  equal,  now  they  are  discovering  they 
are  not  very  equal. 

Mr.  Dkixenb.u’k.  Emphasizing  the  special  needs. 

Mr.  Pucis’skt.  They  think  thOUghthat  they  are  going  to  get  out 
of  tliis  bill  a big  windfall  for  physical  construction,  to  improve  i hose 
schools  and  bring  them  up  to  the  white  school  standard,  and  thev  are 
going  to  bo  very  disappointed.  Wheirtliis  money  starts  flowing  into 
the  South,- they  are  going  to  discover  that  under  the  guidelines  and 
under  the  bill 'itself  they  cannot  use  this  money  to  take  care  of  the 
physical  disparity  that  exists  in  those  school  buildings,  because  the 
guidelines  provide  that  repairs  shall  bo  minor  and  incidental,  and  they 
are  going  to  discover  that  they  can’t  use  this  money  to  build  new 
schools,  which  some  of  them  would  like  to  do.  to  overcome  this  dis- 

Sarity,  and  they  are  going  to  discover  that  all  this  money  that  they 
lought  was  going  to  do  all  the  things  just  isn’t  going  to  do  all  those 
things. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said  yesterday,  the  main  thrust 
of  $150  million  is  going  to  bo  used  primarily  for  teacher  training. 
And  so  I think  that  there  is  going  to  be  a great'deal  of  disapimintment 
hi  these  southern  communities,  who  have  looked  to  this  legislation 
as  the  great  answer  to  their  problem  by  September  1,  but  I agree 
with  you,  Dr.  Drachlcr,  that  your  problem,  because  of  a map  that 
you  showed  here,  you  could  go  20  blocks  in  any  direction  in  those 
white  communities,  and  you  wouldn’t  find  a man  white  child,  and  you 
could  go  into  the  heart  of  that  city  and  go  30  blocks  in  any  direction 
and  you  won’t  find  a white  child)  and  the  Supreme  Court,  for  that 
very  reason,  has  properly  stayed  away  from  trying  to  rule  on  de  facto 
segregation,  because  they  recognizo  that,  this  segregation  is  created  by 
housing  patterns.  That  is  not  true  in  these  southern  communities. 
For  the  first  time  a lot  of  these  little  Negro  kids  are  within  walking 
distance  of  their  school,  instead  of  being  bused  10  miles  past  six 
white  schools  to  be  taken  to  a black  school,  as  they  had  been  for  many 
years,  and  so  I agree  with  you.  I think  that  the  problem  of  trying  to 
integrate  schools  in  the  North  is  vastly  more  complicated,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  more  costly. 

You  make  a point  of  trying  to  save  those  schools.  I had  the  same 
situation  in  Chicago.  IVo  had  the  May  school,  overcrowded,  and  so 
the  school  board,  in  order  to  try  to  save  the  community,  decided  to 
bus  youngsters  out  of  the  May  school  into  some  vacant  classrooms  in 
schools  further  up  north,  and  there  was  the  same  kind  of  concern  as 


you  have  experienced  in  Detroit,  but  at  that  time  I tried  to  persuade 
the  school  board  that  the  way  to  stabilize  that  community  is  not 
merely  to  remove  some  youngsters  out  of  that  school  by  busing,  but 
to  send  a task  force  into  that-  school,  make  it  a model  of  educational 
excellence,  make  that  school  so  good  that  no  parent  in  good  conscience 
would  over  think  of  moving  out  of  that  community  and  taking  his 
child  out  of  that  school,  regardless  of  how  many  nonwhite  youngsters 
might  bo  moving  into  that  school,  and  I think  you  are' right.  I think 
that  the  answer  to  stabilizing  these  communities  is  to  provide  funds 
for  good  education,  and  that  is  why  this  formula  here  does  concern 
me,  because  the  formula  tends  to  penalize  you,  and  provide  a windfall 
for  those  who  I am  not  too  sure  need  that,  money  ns  much  as  you  need 
it,  and  your  testimony  this  morning,  I think,  makes  that  point  very 
clear. 

I want  to  thank  you  and  I want  to  thank  Mr.  Ford  for  inviting  you 
l>efore  the  committee,  because  I think  that  you  have  made  a very,  very 
significant  contribution  this  morning. 

Dr.  Draciii.gr.  We  appreciate  the  fact  of  being  here.  I do  want  to 
thank  the  committee,  Congressman  Ford  particularly,  for  inviting  us, 
but  I do  want  to— and  I know  I repeat  myself — stress  the  tremendous 
dilemma  which  our  city  is  in.  We  are  totally  committed  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  so  involved  that  I want  to  be*  sure  that  the  formula  is 
one,  you  know’,  that  we  need  a formula  here  for  the  taming  of  the 
shrew  so  that  nobody  can  use  these  funds  in  a manner  that  will  not 
result  in  the  very  tilings  that  have  been  spoken  of,  bccauso  I know 
only  one  largo  southern  community,  and  I can  tell  you  that  they  have 
much  greater  latitude  as  to  how  tliev  use  title  I funds,  sir. 

Mr.  Dem.kxhack.  I assume,  Dr.  Drachler,  that  you  could  use  some 
special  help  from  the  Federal  Government  to  help  with  these  problems 
of  integration. 

Dr.  Drachi.gr.  Very,  very  much  so,  and  I think  we  have  a staff  and 
a citizenry  that  are  attuned  and  geared  to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  Dbm.exhack.  And  as  you  sav,  you  don’t  speak  in  derogation 
of  any  other  school  district’s  needs.  You  primarily  see  the  great  need 
that  you  yourself  have. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  a very  important  part  of  the  problem  some  of 
us  have  with  this  legislation.  No  politician,  civil  rights  leader,  nor 
anybody  else  has  urged  for  well  over  10  veal's  that,  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Education  has  not  had  on  it  representation  Of  a majority  of  the  peo- 
ple ; and  its  superintendents  during  that  period  of  time  were  committed 
to  desegregating  the  schools  as  rapidly  as  possible.  That  has  not  been 
an  issue  in  Detroit  for  many  years,  has  it  ? 

Dr.  Drachi.gr.  No,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Ford.  Now  here  wo  have  this  kind  of  a school  district  where 
you  have  community  support,  where  you  have  people  elected  to  the 
school  board  over  the  rough  years,  who*  are  committed  to  the  principle 
of  desegregated  schools.  Yet  we  are  considering  a piece  of  legislation 
that  would  seem  not  to  do  anything  for  u community  that  lias  put 
forth  this  kind  of  effort.  That  is  the  philosophical  difficulty  I have 
with  this  legislation.  I am  reminded  of  19G6  and  1907,  when  we  con- 
sidered tho  Fountain  amendment,  which  was  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  tho  House  each  year  and  then  cleaned  up  in  conference. 

Tho  Fountain  amendment  would  have  said  that,  in  the  distribution 
of  funds,  the  Office  of  Education  would  first  distribute  the  funds  and 
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then  bring  charges  against  a school  district  that  was  not  using  the 
funds  equally  because  of  racial  segregation.  Of  course  you  would  light 
this  thing  out,  and  during  the  course  of  a year  you  would  be  on  next 
year’s  budget.  While  you  had  exhausted  ail  the' remedies  they  would 
have  spent  the  money!  The  result  of  the  Fountain  amendment,  as  wo 
saw  it,  assoutherners'told  it  to  us  was  to  say : 

It  yon  allow  this  to  go  Into  effect,  then  you  will  cause  every  school  super- 
intendent in  the  South,  who  lias  nuilged  his  school  hoard  Into  making  any  attempt 
toward  voluntary  desegregation  to  lose  his  job,  because  it  will  l»e  apparent  that 
you  can  drag  your  foot,  do  nothing,  and  there  Is  no  real  itenalty  Involved. 

Only  a fool  would  try  to  swim  upstream  against  that  kind  of  a 
current,  the  current,  that  still  prevails.  The  unfortunate  part  about 
this  legislation  is  that  it  is  just  like  the  Fountain  amendment.  While 
on  the  surface  talking  about  doing  some  admirable  things  for  de- 
segregation it  may  tend  to  provide  an  incentive  for  the  people  who 
have  done  the  least,  and  wlio  have  no  genuine  commitment  to  the 
concept,  of  desegregated  education,  to  continue  exactly  the  patterns 
that  they  have  followed  ill  the  past,  and  delay  even  longer  what  is 
inevitable. 

I find  it  very,  very  difficult,  and  I hope  tlmt  this  can  lie  said  without 
being  construed  as  being  nntisouthern,  to  have  a great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  school  administrators  who  have  been  sitting  around 
since  tho*  Court  finally  said,  “Now,  wo  arc  tolling  you  that. we  meant 
it  in  1951”,  when  they  run  down  hero  to  Washington  and  say,  “You 
owe  us  some  reparations  because  you  are  now  imposing  tho  Constitu- 
tion on  us.  How  do  you  expect  us  to  carry  out  tho  law  iiyou  don’t  give 
us  money?” 

Mr.  Pucixskt.  Of  course,  Dr.  Drachlcr,  let  me  make  tins  statement. 
I am  going  to  have  you  come  back  here  for  a repeat  performance  if  I 
can  have  the  assurance  that  my  two  colleagues  will  be  here  for  your 
excellent  testimony  on  the  ethnic  studies  bill.  I had  a little  trouble 
with  my  two  colleagues  here.  If  I can  get  you  back  here,  maybe  you 
can  persuade  them  or  the  merits  of  that  bill. 

Dr.  DnAciir.F.R.  May  I just  add  ono  item,  gentlemen,  because  you 
have  elicited  a little  story,  but  I think  it  illustrates  Detroit,  if  I may, 
Congressman. 

There  is  tho  story  that  a friend  of  ono  of  my  associates,  Arthur 
Johnson,  the  deputy  superintendent,  likes  to  tell  about  a lien  and  a pig 
walking  down  the  street  past,  a restaurant,  and  they  saw  a sign  saying, 
“Bacon  and  Eggs,”  and  the  hen  said,  “Let’s  go  in  and  have  breakfast’’ 
and  tho  pig  looked  at  herj  looked  at  the  sign,  and  lie  said,  “Oh,  no. 
For  you  tins  breakfast  is  just  a contribution.  For  me  it  is  total  com- 
mitment.” Our  schools  are  totally  committed,  and  it  means  a great 
deal  as  to  what  this  bill  says. 

ill*.  Deiaexback.  Wo  Commend  you  for  what  ybu  have  done.  In  the 
languago  of  the  law,  Mr.  Ford,  I would  meroly'closo  by  saying  I re- 
serve my  exception  to  your  characterisations  of  the  problem,  because 
wo  arc  all  involved  in  wanting  to  do  something  for  school  districts  like 
Detroit.  I don’t  think  you  can  say  this  bill  does  nothing.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  priorities  and  how  to  help  all  of  the  areas  which  badly  need  it. 

Mr.  Pocinski.  Thank  vou,  gentlemen.  Wo  appreciate  your  testi- 
moiiy.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  July  1, 1970.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  1,  1070 

House  of  Representatives, 

General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Tho  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  met  at  10:15  n.m.,  pur- 
suant to  recess,  in  room  2261,  Rayburn  House  Oflico  Building,  Hon. 
Roman  C.  Pucinski  (chairman  of  tho  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Pucinski  and  Quic. 

StafT  Members  Present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Charles  W. 
Radcliffo,  minority  counsel  for  education,  and  Alexandra  Kisla,  clerk. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  most  pleased  to  hare  so  distinguished  a colleague  of  ours 
as  our  colleague  from  Florida,  Congressman  Pepper,  who  is  here  to 
testify  this  morning  on  I LR.  17816. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  hero  before  your  able 
committee  upon  this  subject,  which  is  very  important  to  the  school 
system  of  Dade  County,  a part  of  which  consists  of  my  district. 

I am  informed  this  morOing  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Whiglinm,  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  Dado  County,  that  he  expects  that 
it  Will  bo  necessary  to  spend  approximately  $1  million  more  during 
this  next  school  year*  1970-71,  than  would  otherwise  he  spent,  in  an 
effort  to.  carry  out  the  Federal  requirements  with  resjicct  to  the  de- 
segregation of  our  schools. 

\Vo  have  in  our  area  a grave  problem  with  respect  to  financing  be- 
cause except  for  the  funds  allocated  by  the  States,  a large  amount  of 
our  revenue  comes  from  ad  valorem  taxation  and  there  are  constitu- 
tional limits  on  that  typo  of  tax. 

Tho  addition  of  a financial  burden  upon  our  school  system  is  some- 
thing of  great  significance. 

Our  school  system  is  the  sixth  largest  in  the  United  States.  We  ex- 
pect to  enroll  250,000  pupils  ih  the  school  year  1070-71,  including  about 
60,000,  or  24  percent  of  the  total  number  of  cnrollees,  as  black 
children. 

. Our  people  point  out.  as  they  have  already  dono  before  your  dis- 
tinguished committee,  the  types  of  additional  burdens  nnd  financial 
burdens  which  are  imposed*  upon  the  school  system  in  the  carrying 
out  of  these  Federal  requirements.  They  relate  to  the  planning* and 
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preparation  phase,  the  action  phase,  when  the  plans  are  being  put 
into  effect,  and  finally  the  third  phase  or  the  stabilization  of  the  school 
system  where  they  have  to  havo  a sort  of  shakedown,  as  it  were,  as 
the  system  matures  into  the  iinpleincntation  of  the  plans. 

They  point  out  that  the  costs  generally  which  are  added  by  the 
desegregation  requirements  are:  (1)  Immediate  and  intensive  staff 
in-service  programs  and  intercultural  relations;  (2)  additional  admin- 
istrative and  teaching  personnel  of  several  types,  and  (3)  additional 
transportation  requirements. 

May  I pause  there  to  say  our  county  superintendent.  Mr.  Whigham, 
told  me  on  tho  phono  just  before  I came  here  that  tliat  figure  of  $1 
million  does  not  include  anv  funds  for  cross-busing.  They  are  going 
on  tho  assumption  they  will  not  be  required  to  cross-bus,'  as  it  were. 

Ono  of  our  local  Federal  judges  recently  held  they  did  not  have 
to  cross-bus  in  our  school  system,  which  would  leave  13  schools,  if 
I recall  correctly,  completely  black. 

Xow,  whether  that  will  be  the  final  decision  when  the  matter  comes 
before  the  Supremo  Court,  I don't  know,  but  Mr.  Whigham  explained 
to  mo  there  is  a lot  of  additional  transportation  expense.  In  fact,  they 
have  advised  me  they  will  have  to  acquire  about  40  new  buses.  They 
will  havo  the  costs  of  drivers  and  other  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  of  those  buses,  oven  if  cress-busing  is  not  imposed. 

Wo  all  will  have  a problem  in  our  respective  districts  all  over  the 
country  if  cross-busing  is  finally  required  by  the  Supremo  Court. 
If  seems  to  mo  the  Congress  would  have  to ‘adopt  legislation  that 
would  help  areas  such  as  our  school  districts,  perhaps  all  over  tho 
country,  meeting  these  additional  costs. 

There  will  be  required  additional  security  services.  Interestingly 
enough,  my  people  tell  mo  that  in  1969,  in  September,  the  budget 
for  security  in  our  Dado  County  schools  was  $350,000  nncl  they  expect 
next  year  to  raise  the  figure  to  $1,200,000  for  providing  security  in 
tho  schools. 

Tho  additional  assistance  is  necessary  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  pupils  affected  by  past-  discrimination  and  disadvan- 
taged because  they  haven't  had  equal  quality  of  educational  Oppor- 
tunity, and  who  have  waited  too  long  to  bo  brought  Up,  when  all 
tho  time  they  should  have  been  afforded  tho  normal  educational 
opportunities. 

Tlieso  extra  costs  which  are  imposed  by  Federal  requirement,  I 
think,  are  perfectly  proper.  In  fact,  I think  it  is  a just  Federal  expense. 
I,  therefore,  strongly  support  II.R.  17846  in  this  general  purpose. 
Mr.  Fasccll,  my  colleague,  lias  also  introduced  II.R.  16693,  which 
has  a similar  purpose. 

However,  I would  like  to  call  your  distinguished  committee’s  atten- 
tion to  the  following  and  ask  that  you  consider  it : In  studying  this  bill, 

I could  not  find  any  of  what  I thought  was  explicit  formula  for  tho 
distribution  to  the  jocal  districts  of  tho  money  onco  the  State  had 
Us  allocation  according  to  the  formula  in  the  bill.  When  I asked  our 
superintendent,  who  is  a learned  man  in  school  matters:  “Do  you 
understand  what  the  formula  for  tho  distribution  of  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  tho  State  is  under  this  bill,  to  tho  districts?”  He  said,  “I  am 
not  sure  myself.” 
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Ho  said,  “It  seems  to  mo  to  be  a rather  complex  formtiln,  and  I 
am  not  suits  that  I understand  what  it  is." 

I don’t  know  what  would  be  a proper  formula,  but  I just  suggest 
that  your  able  committee  look  into  the  matter  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
formula.  It  seems  to  me  that  thero  should  be  guidelines  which  would 
direct  the  distribution  of  these  funds.  It  could  either  be  a formula 
of  mathematical  character  or  tho  guidelines  could  be  general  declara- 
tions of  principles  to  bo  followed  bv  the  dispensing  officer  in  the 
exercise  of  hjs  discretion.  I think  the  House  might  be  concerned  about 
the  total  absence  of  cither  formula  or  principle  of  determination  as  to 
how  tho  funds  should  be  distributed. 

Mr.  PtTcrxsKt.  Wo  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  call  our  attention 
to  that,  and  I am  very  grateful  to  have  your  views  because  there  is 
what  they  call  tho  “Now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't  formula.”  They  see 
your  children  when  they  count  tho  State’s  minority  children  to  set 
up  a Stato  allocation.  That  is  the  two-thirds  of  the' total  appropria- 
tion to  bo  allocated  to  the  respective  States  on  tho  basis  of  counting 
the  children  in  that  State.  Hut  then  you  don’t,  see  it,  or  you  donx 
necessarily  see  it  when  it  comes  to  distribution  because  tlierc  is  no 
formula  here. 

The  Secretary  then  will  be  tho  prime  and  sole  judge  of  how  that 
money  is  going  to  bo  spent  within  the  State.  I have  a feeling  that 
even  my  learned  colleaguo  from  Minnesota,  thy  sponsor  of  this  bill, 
realizes* the  weakness  in  tliat  kind  of  distribution  formula. 

Mr.  Quie.  Now  wait  a minute.  There  is  just  no  way  of  having  an 
entitlement  to  the  district. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Will  tho  gentleman  from  Minnesota  let  me  say  the 
predicate  for  the  comment  by  the  able  chairman  was  my  calling 
attention  to  a conversation  I had  before  I came  hero  this*morning 
with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Mr.  Whigham,  of  tho 
Dado  County  public  school  system,  and  Ij,  asked  him  how  he  under- 
stood the  forrhftla  as  I had  road  over  the  bill  and  wasn’t  clear  whether 
there  was  any  intended  formula  other  than  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  for’ the  distribution  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  States. 
I understood' the  State  allocation  formula  all  right  as  it  was  set  for- 
ward in  the  bill,  but  I was  not  clear  on  tho  other. 

He  said  well  he  didn’t  understand  cither,  and  I was  merely  raising 
the  question  as  to  the  committee’s  intent,  or  the  author’s  intent  in 
respect  to  the  distribution  Of  funds  in  the  States.  Is  it  your  intention 
* that  it  be  to  tho  discretion  of  the  Secrotary  upon  an  application  by 
each  disrict? 

Mr.  Quie.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  since  the 
additional  costs,  liecausc  of  integration  of  the  school  under  court  order 
or  IIEW  rules,  is  something  that  differs  in  each  school  district.  The 
only  way  you  will  find  out  what  the  school  districts  will  lie  needing 
is  by  application  to  fund  a project.  The  only  way  you  have  to  do 
that  is  to  have  it  cither  approved  by  a State  department  of  education 
or  the  Secretary.  Since  these  are  all  Federal  funds  and  since  it  is  a 
Federal  court  order,  or  a Federal  IIEW  requirement,  it  seems  wise 
to  give  the  discretion  to  the  Secretary  rather  than  the  Stato  commis- 
sioner of  education. 

Mr.  Pepper.  So  tho  Secretary,  by  the  formula  prescribed  in  the 
bill,  would  know  how  much  the  State  of  Florida  was  allocated  in  the 
bill? 


Mr.  Quin.  That  is  right, 

Mr,  Pkwkr.  And  the  Secretary  would  receive  and  allocate  funds 
up  to  the  amounts  allocated  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Quik.  It  could  bo  more  because  under  the  bill  lie  reserves  one- 
third  for  himself  so  if  the  State  of  Florida  would  be  guaranteed  the 
amount  under  the  State  allocation,  if  they  have  additional . needs 
they  can  make  a proposal  to  the  Secretary  and  he  can  use  his  one- 
third  to  add  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  Puoixski.  Can  you  imagine,  though,  Congressman  Pepper,  a 
Secretary  having  $1  billion  to  play  with  in  any  way  lie  wants,  with  no 
assurance  that  while  the  youngsters  in  your  district  are  going  to  lie 
counted  to  establish  the  State  allocation,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
you  or  your  superintendent  will  get  a penny  of  this  money.  You  may, 
if  you  bring  your  hat  in  hand  nicely  enough  over  hero  aiid  make  out 
a case,  you  may,  but  that  is  why  I say  this  is  the  famous  “Now  you 
seo  it,  now  you  don’t”  formula. 

Mr.  Quik.  That  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I am  amazed.  I must  say  I am  amazed  that  this 
administration  would  be  proposing  that  kind  of  total  and  absolute 
power  to' the  Secretary  when  I have  been  listening  for  10  years  to  all 
those  speeches  on  the*  floor  about  the  evils  of  centralizing  power  in 
Washington  from  the  other  side. 

Now,  all  of  a sudden  we  find  them  proposing  that  the  Secretary 
have  $1  billion  to  distribute  in  any  way  he  sees  fit,  with  no  criteria, 
and  the  superintendent  who  talked  to  you  this  morning  is  absolutely 
correct;  there  is  no  criteria  in  terms  of  any  assurance  that  the  chil- 
dren are  counted  in  your  school  districts  and  will  get  a pro  rata  share 
of  the  State  allocation;  no  assurance  at  all.  It  is  strictly  discretionary 
with  tho  Secretary. 

Mr.  Quin.  Will  tho  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Pucivskt.  Yes,  of  course.  * 

Mr.  Qrn:.  It  is  even  more  surprising  to  me  that  the  gentleman  pro- 
testing the  concept  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  or  the  Secre- 
tary having  this  power,  because  I know  how  tho  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  been  advocating  for  years  tint  tho  Commissioner  have 
this  control  in  title  III  of  ESEA.  * 

Mr.  Pi  cixski.  You  are  talking  about  some  other  gentleman  be- 
cause you  nre  not  talking  about  this  gentleman  advocating  any  great 
powers  in  Washington.  It  has  been  tho  other  wav  around. 

As  I said  yesterday,  this  whole  bill  is  like  the  Mad  Ilattcr  in  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  It  gets  curiouser  and  curiouscr  as  we  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Quik.  If  you  look  deeply  into  it,  you  will  find  that  if  Chicago 
does  not  wish  to  desegregato  from  do  facto  segregation,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  get  any  money  under  this  program. 

This  program  advocated  by  the  administration  is  to  take  care  of 
some  school  districts  who  run  into  some  problems  that  cost  money  be- 
cause of  something  that  the  Federal  Government  did ; not  somebody 
else;  not  problems  they  ran  into  in  their  own  school  districts.  The 
Federal  Government,  either  the  Federal  courts  or  HEW  required 
that  you  must  desegregate  the  school  districts  and  it  costs  them  an 
extra  amount  of  money.  Tho  people  aren't  too  happy  with  it.  The 
Federal  Government  now  says,  “We  will  go  ahead  and  provido  some 
of  tho  money'’  but  in  this  case  it  seems  it  was  only  logical  that  the 
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Federal  Government  who  required  it  should  also  make  the.  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  there  is  adequate  desegregation  and  what  the  cost 
to  the  school  will  be. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  But  the  witness  makes  an  excellent  {mint.  Take,  for 
example,  his  school  district.  Let’s  assume  for  a moment,  that  it  is 
under  a court,  order  and  it  is  integrating  and  it  has  run  into  the  addi- 
tional costs  the  gentleman  mentioned  here  in  his  testimony. 

Now,  tho  youngsters  in  that  school  district  will  be  counted  to  as- 
certain the  .^tate  allocation,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill — and  the 
witness  has  correctly  pointed  that  out — that,  even  though  that  school 
district,  is  under  court-  order,  Federal  action — as  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  has  mentioned — they  are  doing  something  in  that  school 
district  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  Federal  Government  but,  as  I 
say,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  assures  that  school  district, 
under  a court,  order,  to  do  away  with  de  jure  segregation;  that  that 
school  district  necessarily  will  get  penny  No.  1 from  the  Secretary 
unless  that  school  district,  came  in  hero  carrying  its  hat  properly  in 
hand  and  persuaded  the  Secretary,  and  it  seems  to  me  inconceivable 
and  indefensible  that  you  would  have  that  kind  of  a formula  in  this 
bill.  That  is  all. 

Air.  Quib.  It  will  operate  the  way  the  National  Science  Foundation 
has  operated  for  years. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  That  is  no  comparison. 

Mr.  Quib.  We  have  Federal  programs  that  operate  that  way,  in 
which  there  is  no  Federal  court  order  involved. 

Now,  you  can  hardly  expect  them  to  just  hand  out.  the  money  to  the 
school  districts  to  use  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  What  is  wrong  with  it?  Are  you  making  this  state- 
ment now?  You  know  really,  it  is  amazing.  I think  the  greatest  things 
that  happened  to  us  Democrats  is  to  have  Nixon  in  the  White  House. 
Now  wo  are  getting  to  sec  these  fellows  defending  positions  that  arc 
completely  contrary  to  what  they  have  been  saying  for  12  years. 

Mr.  Quib.  Not.  with  myself.  I will  say  that  at  any  time  it  is  totally 
a.  Federal  program  then  the  Federal  Government  ought,  to  have  direc- 
tion over  it.  If  you  only  assist  State  programs,  assist  local  commu- 
nities, then  they  ought  to  have  a voice  in  their  own  direction. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I want  tho  record  to  bo  adequately  clear  on  this 
point:  Tho  author  of  tho  bill  is  saying  that  as  long* as  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  provide  money  to  these  districts  that  arc 
under  a court  order,  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  what  happens  to  that  money  and  how  it  is  going  to  bo  spent. 
I don’t  believe  America  is  ready  for  that  kind  of  a compete,  total 
takeover  by  tho  Federal  bureaucracy  in  Washington. 

Mr. 'Quib.  I didn’t  think  they  were  ready  when  I was  a little  kid 
and  listened  to  my  father  back  in  1933.  but  I found  that,  they  were 
ready  and  have  been  operating  under  that  since  1933  and  I imagino 
they  will  accept,  some  money. 

Mr.  Pucixski-  Congressman  Pepper,  you  liave  been  nn  excellent 
witness. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Wo  can  all  realizo  the  necessity  for  the  clarification  of 
the  purposes.  I have  tried  to  study  the  bill  and  I was  confused  as  to  the 
full  intend.  I am  glad  to  have  a clarification  in  the  record  by  tho 
author  as  to  just  wliat  was  the  intent  of  tho  bill. 
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Mr.  Fasccll,  in  his  bill,  No.  10693,  proposes  a specific  formula.  In 
general,’  I am  in  favor  and  have  been  in  favor  of  funds  going  directly 
to  the  areas  where  the  Federal  iiiiipact  or  Federal  assistance  is  given 
and  I have  not  intentionally  supported  the  policy  of  late  years  where 
the  States  were  the  ones  who  controlled  the  distribution.  For  example, 
in  respect  to  (he  law  enforcement,  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act  program, 
where  the  States  are  the  ones  who  allocate^  thero  is  a problem  of  how 
to  assure  that  there  will  bo  a fair  distribution  of  the  funds,  and  when 
it  is  on  a discretionary  basis — and  I am  not  saying  it  enivt  be  done — 
there  ought  to  be  all  the  safeguards  that  can  be  provided  to  impose  a 
duty  to  sec  to  it  that  as  far  as  general  criteria  are  applicable,  that  there 
lie  guidelines,  as  it  were,  to  assure  proper  distribution,  and  I think  that 
it  would  Iks  helpful  in  clarifying  them. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi  You  will  agree  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
which  went  through  the  House  unanimously  and  the  Senate  un- 
animously without  a single  dissenting  vote  docs  have  a State  distribu- 
tion. The* State  gets  the  money  and  the  State  superintendent  allocates 
tho  money  and  so  far  as  I know  they  have  been  doing  a fair  job  with 
it.  Wo  have  had  no  complaints  around  here. 

Would  you  suggest  that,  if  nothing  else,  wo  at  least  give  the  State 
tho  right  'to  make  the  decision  as  to  how  the  State  formula  will  be 
distributed  within  the  States?  Will  that  meet  any  of  your 

Mr.  Pkppkii.  I agree  with  the  States  being  the  distributing  authority 
of  funds.  I have  favored  direct  allocation  of  funds  to  the  areas  needed. 
Our  Crime  Committee  study  I think  has  shown  that  heretofore  under 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  there  has  not  always  been,  nor  has  there  gen- 
erally been,  an  allocation  of  funds  to  tho  areas  where  tho  need  was 
greatest.  Thero  was  a provision  put  in  this  last  bill  that  the  House 
passed  hero  yesterday  which  put  in  a specific  provision  that  said  that 
tho  State,  in  the  allocation  of  those  funds,  shall  allocate  them  to  the 
areas  where  the  need  is  tho  greatest,  so  I would  suggest  that  you  might 
give  some  consideration  to  some  broad  guidelines  of  criteria  in  the 
allocation  of  the  funds  just  to  see  to  it  that  everybody  was  treated 
fairly. 

To'  show  you  how  important  this  is,  this  legislation,  and  I want  to 
commend  the  able  gentlemen  from  Minnesota  and  all  others  who  have 
initiated  and  supported  legislation  like  this — in  my  county  of  Dade  we 
will  have  250,000  students  enrolled  in  the  coming  year  mid  our  people 
tell  me  they  expended  $1.5  million  over  tho  last-  G months  to  support 
desegregation  in  the  county  and  from  the  three  Federal  funds  which 
were  sources  of  assistance  they  only  received  a total  of  $114,920,  and  I 
had  stated  that  we  exacted  to  have  an  additional  burden  of  $1  million 
for  that  Dade  County  school  system  during  tho  coming  year.  So  this 
legislation  is  very  important  to  us. 

There  is  another  suggestion  I would  make,  and  I am  sure  the  able 
authors  and  this  distinguished  committee  are  well  aware  of  it.  My 
people  tell  mo  they  desperately  will  need  this  money  as  soon  as  possible 
to  prepare  for  the'coming  school  program,  so  I think  this  should  receive 
budget  attention  from  the  Congress  and  I hope  the  able  gentleman  will 
expedite  it. 

As  a member  of  tho  Ktiles  Committee,  if  you  come  up  there,  I will  do 
all  I can  to  expedite  the  reporting  out  of  the  measure. 
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Mr.  Quie.  I thank  the  gentleman  for  saving  that  because  I think 
we  have  to  move  fast  with  this  legislation  because  the  coming  school 
year  is  a crucial  year. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  1 wonder  if  I could  get  an  expression  here.  We  have 
had  people  from  Dude  County  testifying  here  the  other  day.  Their 
testimony  indicated  the  largest  need  in  Dade  County  right  now  is  for 
physicnl  platit  improvement,  and  construction.  The  biggest  need  right 
now  in  terms  of  «611ftrs  is  to  Upgrade  the  schools  and  make  them  ac- 
ceptable by  September.  And  the  guidelines  for  $150  million  which  has 
been  approved  uy  the  Senate  and  is  now  in  conference,  those  guidelines 
provide  only  minor  and  incidental — they  permit  the  use  of  section  3 
here:  “Equipment  and  minor  remodeling : Procurement  and  relocation 
of  equipment  and  classroom  furniture,  including  replacement  of  obso- 
lete items. 

“Minor  building  renovation  and  remodeling  for  general  upgrading 
of  a facility.” 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  i>eoplc  who  have  been  here  urging 
quick  action  on  this  bill  arc  going  to  be  very  disappointed  when  they 
discover  that  they  can’t  use  the  money  for  the  purposes  they  think  they 
need  it. 

Mr.  Quie.  Now,  will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  These  gentlemen  won’t  be  disappointed  at  all  l>ecauso  it 
has  been  made  clear  there  will  be  no  money  for  construction.  They 
recognized  in  their  testimony  that  this  is  a long-range  need  they  have. 

There  is  no  way  between  now  and  September  1 that  they  can  con- 
struct a Humber  of  new  school  bulidings  down  there,  but  there  will  Ik> 
some  remodeling  necessary  and  there  is  provision  in  the  guidelines  for 
that  kind  of  remodeling  in  Dade  County. 

Mr.  Pepper.  You  are  correct.  One  of  our  great  needs  is  for  school 
construction  and  I am  embarrassed  to  tell  you  tliat  recently  a pro- 
posed bond  issue  for  the  building  of  new  school  buildings  was  defeated. 
I don’t  know  what  our  hard-pressed  school  ofticials  are  going  to  do  to 
get  adequate  facilities. 

Mr.  V 'ucixski.  That  raises  another  question,  Congressman.  I appre- 
ciate your  candor  and  frankness  but  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  about 
this  legislation  is  that  witness  after  witness  has  come  up  here  and  said 
we  could  provide  the  funds. 

A witness  from  Louisiana,  the  other  day  testified  they  could  raise 
$1 1 million  in  his  school  district  without  increasing  the — — 

Mr.  Quie.  It  is  impossible  to  do. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  It  is  in  the  record. 

These  communities  have  said,  “We  could  raise  the  money  but  our  cit- 
izens will  not  approve  it.” 

Now,  I ask  you  this  question:  Should  my  citizens,  should  my  con- 
stituents, and  should  the  rest  of  the  country  send  Federal  money  into 
a school  district  because  the  local  communities  will  not  help  themselves  ? 
Is  this  the  function  of  this  legislation  ? . 

What  do  I tell  my  constituent  who  is  not  going  to  benefit  from  this 
legislation  that-  his 'tax  dollars  are  going  into  a school  district  where 
the  citizens  of  that  district  do  not  want  to  help  themselves.  What  do 
I tell  them  ? 
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Mr.  I*epi»er,  I will  defer  until  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
speaks. 

Mr.  Quik.  The  gentleman  makes  an  argument  for  school  construc- 
tion and  then  says  why  should  the  citizensof  his  district. help  the  school 
construction  in  Louisiana  or  Florida,  lie  can’t  have  it  both  ways. 

You  find  if  a lot  easier  for  anybody  to  support  school  construction 
license  you  don’t  deal  with  people. 

Programs  where  you  help  people  are  tho  ones  that  are  most  contro- 
versial and  that  is  what  wo  ait;  dealing  with  here  in  the  integration 
of  the  schools.  You  have  to  have  special  programs  to  train  the  teachers 
especially  to  work  with  other  children,  and  provide  funds  to  do  some 
minor  remodeling. 

As  you  say,  when  the  white  kids  go  to  the  black  schools  and  find  out 
thero  is  only  one  urinal  and  one  washbasin  for  all  the  boys  in  the 
school,  they  demand  additional  facilities. 

Mr,  Pucixski.  They  want  Uncle  Sain  to  provide  the  additional 
facilities  but  they  are  not  willing  to  provide  the  facilities  from  their 
own  resources.  I can  see  a school  district  that  has  reached  its  maximum 
capacity.  A poor  school  district  with  no  resources  and  nowhere  to  turn 
and  they  say  to  Undo  Sam,  “Look,  you  have  to  help  Us,”  and  I appre- 
ciate that,  lint  1 find  it  totally  indefensible  to  say  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  “You  have  to  absorb  the  cost  of  providing  facilities  because 
the  local  people,  for  whatever  the  reasons  may  lie,  do  not  want  to 
provide  theso  facilities  for  their  children  from  their  own  resources.” 

That  is  the  problem  wo  have. 

Mr.  Pepper.  It  may  well  be  proper  to  impose  a proper  formula  in  a 
case  like  that. 

I do  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  should  aid  in  school  construc- 
tion becauso  that  is  % part  of  the  school  educational  process. 

You  have  to  have  buildings,  just  like  you  have  to  have  teachers.  I 
hojio  to  see  the  day  when  the  Federal  Government  will  share  the  cost 
of  paying  the  teacliors’  salaries  because  I think  it  is  a proper  function 
for  tho  Federal  Government  to  share. 

As  chairman  of  the  Crime  Committee,  we  have  seen  such  deplorable 
crime  problems  over  the  country.  Wo  just  came  from  5 days  of  hear- 
ings in  New  York  and  found  out  there  now  that  the  narcotics  trade 
has  practically  bogged  down  tho  whole  system  of  tho  administration 
of  justice  and'  the  like. 

J havo  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  have  to  help  in  paying  the  cost  of  law  enforcement.  I see  no  reason 
why  wo  should  bear  other  expenses  like  building  roads,  and  the  other, 
and  not  try  to  eneourago  the  States  to  perform  the  essential  function 
of  providing  law  protection  to  tho  people  of  our  country.  However, 
wo  haven’t  got  thero  vet.  Wo  do  it  more  incidentally. 

_ Thero  might  well  be  criteria  that  would  be  applied  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  school  construction.  Let  me  say,  gentlemen, 
how  much  pleasure  I derive  in  seeing  what  tho  Federal* Government 
has  done  and  what  I hope  it  will  do  in  the  field  of  education. 

When  I ran  for  tho  Senate,  the  first  time  in  1934,  the  first  plank  in 
my  plat  form  was  Federal  aid  to  education.  I came  from  a Southern 
State.  I was  born  and  bred  in  Alabama.  1 had  seen  tho  disadvantages 
our  ehildren  labored  under,  and  I didn't  see  how  we  would  be  able  to 
bring  our  school  system  up  to  where  it  should  bo  without  the  help  of 
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the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal  programs  have  been  immeas- 
urably helpful.  I know  they  will  constantly  develop  and  expand,  with 
wisdom.  'Inis  is  a good  example  of  the  Congress  stepping  in  to  meet 
an  emergency  attributable  to  Federal  action,  and  I certainly  will  do 
what  I can  to  expedite  the  favorable  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Pccixski.  Thank  yon  very  much,  Senator. 

I have  proposed  a dollaV-for-dollar  formula.  I would  be  glad  to  pro- 
vide Federal  matching.  We  have  legislation  before  this  committee 
which  I wish  I could  get.  out,  where  the  Federal  Government  would 
provide  $1  of  Federal  money  for  every  dollar  that  the  local  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  put  up  for  school  construction,  but  I do  not  lielievo 
that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  go  into  school  districts  and 
provide  Federal  monoy  when  the  local  sehool  district  wants  to  exert 
no  local  effort  at  all.  * ... 

Mr.  Pepper.  I will  say  to  mv  distinguished  friend  all  the  time  I was 
in  the  Senate  I was  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and 
from  time  to  time  we  saw  aspects  of  this  measure,  usually  in  respect  to 
these  school  funds  in  the  States.  I considered  also  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment s taking  into  account  the  ability  to  pay,  the  per  capita  wealth,  or 
some  criteria  that  measures  their  ability  to  pay.  Dollar  for  dollar  for  a 
rich  area  would  not  mean  the  same  as  dollar  for  dollar  for  a poor  area. 
You  might  include  in  your  formula  the  ability  to  pay  also,  it  would 
seem  to  me. 

By  the  way,  I have  a letter  from  tho  able  and  distinguished  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  giving  his  own  views  and  com- 
mentSj  and  I submit  them  as  the  views  and  comments  of  the  Stato 
superintendent  to  stand  on  their  own  merits. 

Mr.  Pocinski.  Without  objection,  that  letter  will  appear  in  the 
record. 

(The  letter  follows:) 

State  of  Florida, 
Department  op  Education, 

Tallahasstc,  June  (,  1910. 

Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Cannon  House  liuUding, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Claude:  I liave  been  furnished  a copy  of  a hilt  recently  Introduced  in 
Congress  entitled,  “Emergency  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1070.”  1 am  whole- 
heartedly In  sympathy  with  tho  purposes  to  he  served  by  this  legislation ; but. 

I have  a concern  on  some  of  the  provisions  which  I feel  would  bo  detrimental 
to  our  efforts  in  Florida  unless  the  bill  can  be  amended  prior  to  passage. 

Section  5 of  the  Act  designates  those  agencies  that  arc  to  be  eligible  for 
financial  assistance.  The  various  sections  of  this  Act,  particularly  Section 
(a)(3).  Indicate  that  this  financial  assistance  will  go  directly  from  the  11. S. 
Office  of  Education  to  the  local  school  districts  and  also  to  private  non  profit 
corjmrations.  Since  the  State  Educational  Agencies  nre  already  guiding  our 
local  school  boards  In  the  proper  utilization  of  Federal  funds  for  education,  I 
feel  that  this  Act  would  be  Improved  by  channeling  the  funds  through  the  State 
Education  Agency  ralher  than  direct  negotiation  between  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  local  district.  Unwarranted  and  unnecessary  duplication  of  services 
could  easily  result  from  applications  going  to  two  sources.  I ain  also  particularly 
concerned  over  grants  to  private  non-profit  corporations  as  will  be  evidenced 
In  later  comments  In  this  letter. 

Section  5(c)  apparently  limits  the  utilization  of  these  funds  to  agencies 
In  which  the  use  of  these  funds  would  result  In  a net  Increase  of  the  aggregate 
operating  expenditures.  In  the  case  of  public  local  school  districts,  It  Is  possible 
that  legislative  mandates  for  mlilagc  limitation  could  result  in  the  decrease  of 
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l>er  pupil  expenditures.  This  would  not  be  the  case  for  a private  agency, 
particularly  if  the  agency  was  recently  incorporated.  The  i>er  pupil  cost  appears 
in  a later  section  of  this  bill.  The  combination  of  provisions  could  easily  result 
in  local  public  school  districts  being  ineligble  for  badly  needed  assistance,  while 
a new  non-profit  corporation  that  did  not  have  the  experience  or  the  expertise 
to  handle  a project  of  this  nature  be  completely  eligible  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  financial  expenditures  per  pupil. 

Section  7 of  the  proposed  legislation  makes  provision  for  a State  Education 
Agency  to  Ik?  given  a reasonable  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations  to  the 
applicant  and  to  submit  comments  (o  the  Secretary  concerning  any  application 
for  assistance  under  this  Act.  As  I stated  earlier,  l feel  that  it  is  a mistake  to 
channel  resources  of  this  nature  directly  to  the  local  educational  agencies.  The 
opportunity  to  make  comments  and  suggestions  has  been  tried  in  connection  with 
the  KSEA  Title  III  projects,  and  has  now  been  superceded  by  channeling 
assistance  through  the  State  Education  Agency.  I would  hope  that  we  could 
profit  from  this  past  experience  and  avoid  the  same  error  in  connection  with 
this  pro]K>scd  Act. 

Congress  should  understand,  and  I am  sure  that  you  do,  that  each  categorical 
aid  program  requires  administrative  time  on  the  part  of  both  the  local  agency 
or  the  State  agency  for  the  preparation  of  rejiorting  techniques,  supervision, 
and  handling  the  multitude  of  administrative  details  connected  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  sums  of  money.  While  this  legislation  docs  contain  provision  for 
certain  special  administrative  actlvtles  (See  Section  6 (i)),  it  completely  over- 
looks the  burden  of  general  administrative  needs  which  all  school  districts  amt 
State  education  agencies  are  Increasingly  hard  pressed  to  meet.  If  Congress  feels 
that  it  is  unable  to  provide  that  n portion  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  general  administration  at  the  State  or  local  agency,  then 
it  should  at  least  provide  that  the  general  administration  activities  required 
by  this  Act  may  be  Included  as  legitimate  costs  in  any  of  the  other  Federal  aid 
to  education  acts  in  which  funds  have  been  made  available  to  cover  adminis- 
trative costs. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  my  feelings  on  this  legislation  am! 
again  let  me  urge  my  wholehearted  support  for  the  purposes  to  be  served  but 
also  my  concern  that  we  be  permitted  to  dovetail  it  into  existing  programs  In 
order  to  maximize  the  benefits  to  the  disadvantaged  pupils  we  are  trying  to 
reach. 


Sincerely, 


Floyd  T.  Christian,  Commissioner, 


Mr.  Pccinski.  Wo  are  happy  to  have  with  us  this  morning 
Mr,  Howard  A.  Glickstcin. 

You  have  a prepared  statement,  as  well  as  a statement  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 


STATEMENT  OF  HOWARD  A.  GLICKSTEIN,  STAFF  DIRECTOR,  U.S. 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JONATHAN  W. 
FLEMING,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  STAFF  DII  9T0R 


Mr.  Gmckstrix.  That  is  an  exhibit,  to  my  statement. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  That  will  go  in  the  record  also.  You  have  the  pre- 
liminary staff  analysis  of  the  Moxican-American  education  study, 
and  flint-  also  will  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  documents  follow :) 

Statement  of  Howard  A.  Glickstein,  Staff  Director  of  the  United  States 
Commission  ox  Civil  Rights 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  Howard  A.  Glickstein,  Staff  Director  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  1 appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  on  If.R.  17840  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  of  1070. 

Father  Theodore  M.  Ilesburgh,  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  was  Invited  by 
the  Subcommittee  to  testify  on  the  Emergency  School  Aid  bill.  Unfortunately,  hi's 
schedule  since  May  has  not  permitted  him  to  appear  here.  He  has  asked  that 
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I convey  his  respects  to  you  and  Ids  belief  that  the  Kinergency  School  Aid  Art 
of  1970  deserves  the  constructive  support  of  all  |>crsoiis  who  believe  that  the 
Nation’s  future  rests  on  a racially  atitl  ethnically  integrated  society. 

As  the  President  observed  In  Ids  message  to  Congress  accompanying  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  legislation,  school  desegregation  and  the  elimination  of 
racial  isolation  In  the  schools  “presents  us  a test  of  our  caiKicity  to  live  together 
In  one  Nation  In  brotherhood  aiul  understanding'”  He  also  said  that  “desegrega- 
tion is  vital  to  quality  education — not  only  from  the  standj>oint  of  raising  the 
achievement  levels  of  the  disadvantage^!,  but  also  from  the  standjKdnt  of  help- 
ing all  children  achieve  the  broad  based  human  understanding  that  increasingly 
is  essential  in  today’s  world.” 

As  the  President  noted,  desegregation  makes  good  educational  sense.  Over 
and  o\er  again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  integration  of  the  schools  Is  the 
greatest  single  factor  contributing  to  the  educational  success  of  minority  group 
children. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  these  results.  There  is  no  magic  in  attending 
school  with  a white  child — in  fact  there  are  notable  examples  of  all-black  or  pre- 
dominantly black  schools  which  have  enviable  records  of  success,  such  as  Windsor 
Hills  School  in  Los  Angeles.  Nevertheless,  academic  success,  particularly  verbal 
ability,  depends  in  large  part  upon  one’s  immediate  experience  with  the  world 
at  large.  If  this  world  is  art  Ideally  narrowed  due  to  racial  segregation  and 
poverty,  if  experiences  with  the  majority  group  are  denied  to  minority  group 
children,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  not  achieve  ns  well  In  an  educational 
system  in  which  understanding  of,  and  experience  with,  the  mainstream  of  society 
is  the  key  to  success. 

If  this  is  true,  and  experience  demonstrates  that  it  is,  it  follows  that  white 
children  also  are  harmed  by  segregated  education.  Indeed,  there  Is  mounting 
ovidenee  that  white  students  also  suffer  educational  and  psychic  damage  from 
segregated  schooling. 

The  damage  to  w’hito  children,  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  lias  explained  in  a recent 
speech,  is  caused  by  “(CJonfuslon,  conllict,  morel  cynicism  and  disresjieet  for 
authority  hvhich]  may  arise  In  majority  group  children  as  a consequence  of 
being  taught  the  moral,  religious  and  democratic  principles  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  importance  of  justice  and  fair  play  by  the  same  persons  who,  in 
their  support  of  racial  segregation  and  related  practices,  seem  to  be  acting  in  a 
prejudicial  and  discriminatory  manner.” 

I think  that  it  is  readily  apparent  to  any  observer  of  the  American  scene 
that  white  students  do  suffer  from  their  frustration  and  inability  to  reconcile 
tbe  sharp  divisions  between  white  and  black,  between  Anglo  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
can, between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  between  our  rhetoric  and  practice. 

AVo  in  this  Nation  are  committed  to  the  Ideal  of  a unified  people  and  the  basis 
for  achieving  a unified  Nation,  as  the  President  observed  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress accompanying  ILK.  17840,  In  an  integrated  educational  experience. 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  as  you  know',  provides  financial  assistance  to 
local  school  districts  in  order  to  meet  the  costs  of  desegregation  or  to  eliminate 
racial  Isolation  in  the  schools.  The  Act  also  provides  financial  assistance  to  so- 
called  racially-impacted  school  districts  to  carry  out  Interracial  educational  pro- 
grams and  compensatory  education  programs  in  racially  isolated  schools. 

A massive  outlay  of  funds  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  desegregate  our  schools. 
Existing  Federal  assistance  to  education  progrtuns  have  proven  inadequate  to  do 
the  job,  in  large  part  because  schools  districts  have  not  elected  to  use  ESEA 
funds  to  assist  the  desegregation  process.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
an  assistance  program  aimed  specifically  at  funding  desegregation  and  the 
elimination  of  racial  isolation.  Funds  are  necessary  to  upgrade  teacher  skills, 
to  train  school  personnel  in  the  problems  of  desegregation,  to  renovate  and  re- 
model school  buildings,  to  assist  districts  in  paying  for  the  initially  high  costs 
of  transportation  of  students,  to  carry  on  community  relations  programs  so  that 
desegregation  can  proceed  smoothly  and  to  purchase  new*  curriculum  materials 
and  classroom  equipment.  I have  merely  skimmed  the  surface  of  problems  which 
require  funds  to  solve. 

Successfully  desegregated  school  districts,  such  as  Hoke  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, have  used  direct  grants  under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Eights  Act  of  1901 
to  retrain  teachers  and  to  conduct  training  programs  in  problc  ns  Incident  to  de- 
segregation. New’  Albany,  Mississippi,  used  Federal  funds  to  Ure  consultants  to 
develop  a new  instructional  program  intended  to  provide  integrated  quality  edu- 
cation, to  acquire  new  Instructional  materials  and  to  conduct  community  rela- 
tions programs  in  preparation  for  desegregation.  The  superintendent  of  Moore 
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County,  North  Carolina — smother  successfully  desegregated  district — reported 
that  desegregation  was  helped  substantial  by  three  title  IV  grants  which  built 
better  teacher  relations  racially  and  thoroughly  prepared  the  teachers  for 
integration. 

Our  existence  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a prescription  for  disaster  is 
to  attempt  to  desegregate  schools  without  preparation  and  with  little  or  no 
investment  of  funds  in  training  teachers  to  deal  with  problems  incident  to 
desegregation.  For  this  reason  alone,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  or  some 
form  of  assistance  similar  to  that  provided  in  the  bill,  in  an  absolutely  nec- 
essary adjunct  to  enforcement  of  school  desegregation. 

I would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Emergency  School  Atd  Act  will  also  assist 
school  districts  to  eliminate  ethnic  isolation  of  Mexican  American,  Puerto 
ltican  and  other  minority  group  children.  This  Subcommittee  should  be  aware 
that  the  educational  problems  of  Mexican  American  and  other  Siianlsh-suriiamed 
children  are  severe  and  that  they,  too,  have  been  segregated  into  inferior 
and  inadequate  schools  with  resulting  educational  harm.  The  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  currently  Is  studying  ethnic  Isolation  of  Mexican  American  students 
in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a preliminary  staff  analysis  of  the  Commission’s  Mexican 
American  education  study  has  been  prepared,  which  I would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Information  of  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 

There  has  l>cen  some  criticism  of  the  funding  formula  of  the  Act  which 
contains  a double-count  provision  allotting  a greater  share  of  funds  to  school 
districts  desegregating  pursuant  to  an  order  of  a Federal  court  or  under  a 
plan  accepted  as  adequate  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  practical  effect  Is  to  concentrate  funds  in  the  Southern  States  where  the 
immediate  problems  of  desegregation  are.  The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
no  difficulty  with  the  approach,  although  we  propose  an  amendment  which 
will  expand  the  provision. 

I believe  that  It  Is  important  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  almost  half  of 
the  black  children  In  the  United  States  attend  school  in  the  South.  Of  this 
number,  nearly  one-half  attend  schools  In  predominantly  rural  and  small  town 
communities  where  resistance  to  desegregation  has  been  greatest,  financial 
resources  least,  and  the  quality  of  education  offered  the  poorest  In  the  Nation. 
When  we  speak  of  denials  of  constitutional  rights  for  10  years,  it  is  primarily 
this  group  of  children,  who  are  black,  poor,  and  residents  of  small  rural  towns, 
about  whom  we  are  speaking. 

Permitting  these  unconstitutional  conditions  to  exist  Is  an  affront  to  our 
Constitution  and  our  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play.  It  makes  good  sense  to 
concentrate  first  on  eliminating  such  segregation  and  it  is  disingenuous  to  say 
that  providing  adequate  funds  to  deal  with  such  a problem  is  rewarding  law 
violators. 

To  the  extent  that  facilities  in  the  South  have  been  separate  but  not  equal, 
more  money  will  be  required  to  establish  a unitary  school  system  capable  of 
affording  equal  educational  opportunity.  In  addition,  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  Southern  part  of  our  Nation  where  the  greatest  educational 
disadvantages  exist.  The  Coleman  Report  indicated  that  in  verbal  achievement, 
the  white  and  black  children  of  the  rural  South  are  very  far  behind  their 
counterparts  in  the  North,  and  the  gap  widens  over  the  years  of  school.  The 
double-counting  provisions,  therefore,  allocate  the  funds  where  they  today  are 
most  needed. 

The  Commission  also  urges  that  funds  for  transportation  services  be  avail- 
able under  this  bill.  There  Is  one  red  herring  issue  always  raised  in  connection 
with  school  desegregation  and  that  is  busing.  The  Commission  dealt  with  this 
issue  at  length  in  a statement  Issue  in  April,  and  I would  like  to  offer  a copy 
of  that  statement  for  the  record.  Every  day  18  million  children  are  bused  for 
an  annual  total  nine  billion  passenger  miles.  People  have  no  objection  to  busing 
for  sound  educational  purposes.  What  many  fail  to  recognize  Is  that  Integra- 
tion Is  educationally  beneficial.  First,  integration  of  school  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  raising  the  achievement  level  of 
disadvantaged  black  and  brown  students;  it  does  not  harm  white  students  and 
In  fact  it  benefits  them.  Second,  busing  to  integrate  schools  is  cheaper  than 
compensatory  education  programs.  We  hear  a great  deal  about  exorbitant 
busing  costs  accompanied  by  much  deploring  of  misplaced  resources  which  could 
be  better  used  to  improve  schools.  But  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Pontiac,  Michigan  is  a city  of  126,000  facing  the  prospect  of  busing  to  Inte- 
grate its  schools  uuder  a Federal  Court  order.  The  city  school  system  contends 
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busing  the  first  year  would  cost  $1.4  million  nml  lesser  amounts  thereafter. 
How  much  lessor  can  be  learned  by  comparing  busing  costs  In  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, a similar  sized  city  with  similar  racial  population  which  buses  to 
desegregate  its  schools  completely.  There  the  cost  is  about  $250,000  annually. 
Assuming  the  Pontiac  figure  is  correct,  busing  the  first  year  would  cost  $.56 
l>er  pupil  to  integrate  the  schools  with  positive  benefits.  Nationally,  by  way  of 
comparison,  vitle  I was  funded  as  $135  per  pupil  last  year  and  we  have  yet  to 
see  positive  results  from  this  program. 

For  the  cost  of  a compensatory  education  program  In  a single  Junior  high 
school,  the  City  of  Syracuse  coud  have  totally  desegregated  all  of  its  schools. 

Furt  her  more,  busing  to  desegregate  schools  now  accounts  for  less  than  three 
percent  of  the  national  total  spent  on  school  busing  each  year.  Busing  to 
desegregate  schools  is  hardly  a major  financial  drain  on  the  Nation’s  educational 
resources. 

The  Commission  has  a number  of  changes  to  recommend  to  II.lt.  17S46  to 
eliminate  racial  and  ethnic  isolation — may  be  more  effectively  accomplish^!. 

1.  We  recommend  that  Section  5 setting  forth  the  purposes  of  the  Act  Ik* 
amended  by  deleting  language  which  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  for  educational 
programs  unaccompanied  by  desegregation  or  the  elimination  of  racial  isolation. 
The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  should  not  contain  any  financial  Incentives  to 
continue  the  status  quo  In  the  maintenance  of  racially  isolated  schools.  .School 
districts  having  “racially  impacted”  schools  are  eligible  for  title  I funds  and 
title  tir  funds  which  will  accomplish  purposes  identical  to  those  promised 
under  Section  5(a)  (3)  of  the  bill. 

Experience  has  shown  that  unless  financial  assistance  Is  tied  KjH*oifkally  to 
accomplishing  desegregation  or  the  elimination  of  racial  isolation  local  school 
systems  Will  tend  to  choose  projects  which  per|>otuatc  segregation.  Therefore, 
compensatory  education  funds  authorized  under  the  Emergency  Sc  hool  Assistance 
Act  should  he  required  to  be  used  ns  an  element  In  a plan  to  desegregate  or  to 
eliminate  racial  isolation  in  the  schools.  I might  also  i>olnt  out  that  we  have 
six'll!  nearly  $6  billion  on  title  I programs  since  1005.  There  is  some  question 
whether  emergency  school  assistance  funds  should  contribute  to  Mils  jsiol  of 
money  without  the  requirement  that  it  be  lists  I for  purjKtses  of  desegregation. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  formula  for  allocating  funds  to  States  be  amended 
to  add  a third  class  of  districts  eligible  for  double-counting  its  minority  group 
children:  those  districts  acting  to  eliminate  racial  isolation  throughout  the  dis- 
trict pursuant  to  a plan  adopted  by  a school  board  which  either  (1)  meets  State 
requirements  of  racial  balance  or  (2)  satisfies  the  Secretary  that  the  plan  will 
achieve  the  elimination  of  racial  isolation.  We  believe  this  provision  would  apply 
to  school  districts  complying  with  racial  balance  laws,  either  voluntarily  or 
under  State  court  order. 

A similar  amendment  should  be  made  to  the  definition  of  “plan  of  desegrega- 
tion” in  Section  0. 

3.  We  recommend  the  deletion  of  the  authorization  to  purchase  mobile  ( lass- 
room  units  in  Section  Off).  The  Commission  has  documented  the  use  of  j*>rtable 
or  mobile  classroom  units  to  maintain  racial  segregation.  Mobile  classroom  units 
also  have  been  used  to  establish  black  annexes  to  white  school  buildings  as  a 
subterfuge  to  avoid  actually  desegregating  a school. 

4.  We  also  recommend  that  grants  sjieelfically  be  authorized  for  the  pur|x>se 
of  enabling  two  or  more  local  school  systems  to  take  steps  toward  eliminating 
racial  Isolation  in  one  or  more  of  f lie  districts.  This  amendment  Is  designed  to 
assist  suburban  and  urban  districts  to  plan  cooperatively  to  eliminate  racial 
isolation.  Grants  should  be  authorized  to  carry  out  surveys  and  studies  to  de- 
velop plans  for  redrawing  of  attendance  lines  between  or  among  the  participating 
school  systems,  to  plan  for  consolidation  or  merger  and  to  plan  educational  facil- 
ities that  will  provide  quality  integrated  education  on  n more  efficient  scale  than 
is  now  iiossible. 

A preference  should  lie  given  to  applications  from  school  systems  or  other 
appropriate  organizational  units  which  represent  central  cities  and  substantial 
parts  of  the  surrounding  suburbs.  As  |>art  of  this  program  States  should  Ik*  en- 
couraged to  enter  compacts  that  would  permit  communities  comprising  a single 
metro])oIitaii  area,  but  located  In  more  than  one  State,  to  join  lit  cooperative 
arrangements  for  the  purposes  of  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  new  program. 

As  an  emergency  act  II. H.  17S40  cannot  accomplish  all  that  must  be  done  to 
eliminate  racial  Isolation  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Nation.  For  example,  no 
provision  is  made  for  a CongressJonally  established  national  requirement  that 
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facial  Isolation  be  eliminated  fit  the  public  schools,  as  recommended  by  the 
Commission  In  1007.  Nor  does  the  bill  address  itself  to  providing  quality  educa- 
tion. For  too  long  we  have  tended  to  Ignore  what  has  been  happening  inside 
classrooms.  Unfortunately,  prohibitions  similar  to  those  contained  in  Section 
422  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  which  prohibits  Federal  standards 
in  education  militate  against  effective  Federal  action  to  assure  that  espial  educa- 
tional opiK>rtunlty  will  include  quality  education. 

I also  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  must  become  Involved  in  assistance 
programs  to  construct  new  educational  facilities  that  will  provide  quality  inte- 
grated education.  I hope  that  Congress  soon  will  be  considering  legislation  to 
accomplish  many  of  these  purposes. 

Tho  Commission  has  a number  of  caveats  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  if  passed. 

— The  Commission  is  greatly  concerned  that  the  Secretary  when  establishing 
priorities  among  schools  with  desegregation  plans  give  first  priority  to  districts 
which  eliminate  racial  isolation  in  every  school  In  the  district.  Some  now’  contend 
that  dc  facto  segregated  schools  can  exist  in  a formerly  de  fare  school  district. 
Because  of  this,  a very  real  prospect  Is  raised  that  a school  district  may  receive 
substantial  financial  assistance  under  the  act  because  It  is  campling  with  a 
court-ordered  school  desegregation  plan  yet  continues  to  operate  a number  of 
all-black  schools  on  the  ground  that  they  are  “dc  facto"  segregated.  This  prob- 
ability obviously  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  bill. 

The  Commission  has  rejected  the  position  that  dc  facto  segregated  schools  are 
permissible  in  a dc  jure  segregated  district.  Nevertheless,  until  the  legal  problems 
are  further  clarified,  W’O  recommend  that  the  Secretary  give  preference  to  dis- 
tricts in  which  no  question  exists  as  to  whether  the  plan  accomplishes  de- 
segregation of  all  of  the  schools. 

We  also  recommended  that  the  Secretary  Issue  regulations  to  ensure  that — 

No  funds  go  to  districts  which  operate  schools  with  segregated  classrooms 
or  which  have  used  testing  ns  a device  for  segregating  children  intentionally 
or  with  the  effect  of  segregating  them  on  the  basis  of  face,  color,  or  national 
origin ; 

No  funds  go  to  districts  desegregating  under  court  orders  which  have  not 
been  minted  to  the  time  of  the  current  school  year ; 

No  funds  go  to  a district  cooperating  with  a private  segregated  school ; 

Drastic  stcjjs  also  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  pork-barrel 
ty|)o  of  abuses  tliat  have  occurred  under  the  administration  of  title  I of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  It  13  clear  that  the  Office  of  Education 
Iflv'ks  tho  manpower  to  monitor  carefully  every  proposal  submitted  to  It  for  fund- 
ing. The  guidelines  under  which  the  funds  are  dispersed,  therefore,  must  be 
restrictive  and  carefully  targeted. 

Unfortunately,  tho  Office  of  Education  already  has  come  out  with  a tentative 
draft  of  basic  policies  for  administering  the  emergency  school  assistance  ap- 
propriation of  $150  million.  The  draft,  which  wms  placed  in  tho  Congressional 
Record  of  June  15  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee,  lists  at  least  40  different 
activities  w hich  could  be  funded,  including  hiring  of  school-crossing  guards,  hall- 
way monitors,  drug  abuse  seminars,  an  additional  month’s  salary  for  school 
principals,  Education  Emphasis  Week  programs  and  the  like.  The  list  of  activi- 
ties is  broad  enough  as  to  give  rise  to  apprehensions  that  emergency  school  as- 
sistance moneys  will  be  converted  to  general  education  purposes  rather  than  used 
to  desegregate  schools.  I will  not  comment  further  on  the  duplication  and  over- 
lap with  existing  programs  except  to  observe  that  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  can  fund  drug  abuse  seminars.  Why  should  funds  be  made 
available  from  a school  desegregation  appropriation  for  such  a purpose? 

We  can  order  school  desegregation  to  occur  and  we  can  back  up  Court  orders 
with  troo|>s  if  necessary.  But  the  mechanical  achievement  of  desegregation  is 
meaningless  if  we  are  not  providing  a good  education  to  all  the  children  Inside 
that  desegregated  school  building.  The  recent  testimony  of  the  black  high 
school  children  from  tho  South  and  North  must  he  taken  seriously — there  will 
bo  major  racial  problems  in  onr  schools  this  fall  If  w’c  fail  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  train  teachers,  to  develop  effective  community  relations  pro- 
grams, to  renovate  buildings,  to  develop  instructional  methods  and  materials  that 
do  not  perpetuate  racism  in  the  schools.  Those  of  us  w’ho  adovacte  desegregation 
and  who  arc  Insisting  on  compliance  with  the  law’  have  an  accompanying  obli- 
gation not  to  ignore  what  is  happening  in  desegregated  classrooms.  The  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act,  If  strengthened  as  we  have  suggested,  will  be  a step  fn 
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this  direction:  it  will  make  possible  the  physical  desegregation  of  the  schools 
with  sufficient  additional  resources  to  enable  teachers,  students,  administrators, 
parents  and  communities  to  address  themselves  to  the  new  and  different  problems 
of  providing  effective  integrated  education. 


Statement  op  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Concerning 

the  “Statement  bv  the  President  on  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 

Desegregation” 

On  March  24,  1070,  the  President  issued  an  important  civil  rights  statement. 
The  President’s  statement  is  comprehensive  and  thoughtful.  He  has  made  clear 
his  strong  support  for  the  constitutional  principle  of  the  1054  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  K ducat  ion:  “We  are  not  backing  away.  The  Con- 
stitutional mandate  will  be  enforced.” 

The  President  also  has  given  his  view  of  the  contents  of  that  constitutional 
mandate.  “Deliberate  racial  segregation  of  pupils  by  official  action  ,”  the  President 
said,  “Is  unlawful,  wherever  It  exists.”  He  pointed  out  emphatically  that  “It  must 
bo  eliminated  ’root  and  branch' — and  It  must  be  eliminated  at  once.”  Further, 
the  President  stated  that  “segregation  of  teachers  must  be  eliminated”  and  or- 
dered that  steps  be  taken  to  assure  against  discrimination  In  the  quality  of 
facilities  or  the  quality  of  education  delivered  to  school  children  within  indi- 
vidual school  districts. 

As  the  President  recognizes,  however,  the  issues  are  more  complex  than  merely 
ending  current  practices  of  deliberate  public  school  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  their  implications  for  the  future  of  fhe  country  are  far-reaching.  While 
many  of  the  problems  are  common  to  nearly  all  minority  groups  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  others  frequently  are  unique  to  particular  sections  of  the  country  or 
to  particular  minority  groups.  Problems  of  segregation  and  Inadequate  school 
facilities,  for  example,  cut  across  racial  or  ethnic  lines  and  exist  in  all  regions. 
Black  children  In  the  rural  South,  however,  experience  educational  deprivations 
different  In  kind  from  those  of  children  who  live  In  northern  ghettos.  By  the 
same  token,  Mexican  American  and  other  Spanish-speaking  children  experience 
unique  hardships  when  they  come  from  homes  where  their  first  language  Is 
Spanish  but  enter  an  educational  environment  where  only  English  is  permitted, 
and  ns  a result  are  shunted  automatically  into  lower  ability  groups  and  subjected 
to  curricular  discrimination. 

The  President  addressed  himself  to  ninny  of  the  more  complex  issues  that  have 
been  troubling  the  Nation — issues  such  as  what  can  be  done  about  so^alled 
dc  facto  school  segregation,  what  are  the  most  effective  and  sensible  means  of 
enforcing  school  desegregation  requirements,  how  much  of  a social  burden  can 
the  schools  reasonably  be  expected  to  bear,  how  important  is  Intcgrat  on  to  fhe 
achievement  of  minority  group  children,  how  effective  can  busing  he  at  a means 
of  carrying  out  school  desegregation,  how  important  Is  adherence  to  the  tcighbor- 
hood  school  principle,  and  what  kinds  of  resources  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment make  available  to  local  communities  to  achieve  the  goal  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity? 

These  ore  issues  of  critical  importance  deserving  of  the  highest  level  of  con- 
sideration and  discussion.  In  the  course  of  its  history,  the  Commission  has  paid 
continuing  attention  to  many  of  these  issues.  We  are  committed  to  the  purpose 
for  which  this  Commission  was  created:  To  act  ns  an  objective,  bipartisan  fact- 
finding agency  and  to  continually  apprise  the  President,  the  Congress,  arid  the 
Nation  of  the  facts  as  we  see  them.  The  Commission  believes  that  the  experience 
and  information  we  have  gathered  over  the  years  concerning  the  Issues  discussed 
in  the  President’s  statement  provide  a sound  basis  for  analysis  and  comment 
that  can  contribute  to  their  clarification  and  be  of  help  to  educators,  other  public 
officials,  and  concerned  Americans  generally.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  speak  out 
now. 

PE  JURE  V.  DE  FACTO 

The  President  draws  a sharp  distinction  between  dc  Jure  and  dc  facto  school 
desegregation,  contending  that  under  the  former  there  Is  a positive  duty  to  end 
it,  while  under  the  latter,  “school  authorities  are  not  Constitutionally  required  to 
take  any  positive  steps  to  correct  the  imbalance.”  This  statement  represents 
a strict  interpretatfon  of  existing  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
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It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  In  Brown  war- 
rants a broader  interpretation.  For  one  thing,  while  the  holding  of  the  supreme 
Court  in  the  Broicn  case  was*  limited  to  legally  compelled  or  sanctioned  segrega- 
tion, the  Court’s  concern  extended  as  well  to  segregation  resulting  from  factors 
other  than  legal  compulsion.  The  Supreme  Court  quoted  with  approval  a lower 
court  finding  that  ‘‘Segregation  of  white  and  colored  children  In  public  schools 
lias  a detrimental  effect  upon  the  colored  children.  The  impact  ts  greater  when  it 
has  the  sanction  of  law.  . (Emphasis  added),  and  concluded : “Separate  educa- 
tional facilities  are  Inherently  unequal.  . 

Thus  the  Court  expressly  recognized  the  inherent  inequality  of  all  segregation 
noting  only  that  the  sanction  of  law  gave  it  greater  Impact.  In  a sense,  therefore, 
the  President’s  sharp  distinction  between  do  jure  and  dc  facto  segregation  tends 
to  blunt  what  many  think  Is  a crucial  thrust  of  Brown. 

The  Commission,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  its  investigations,  has  found 
numerous  examples — North  and  South — which  suggest  that  it  is  not  adequate 
to  describe  school  segregation  as  purely  dc  facto— that  in  many  cases,  school 
segregation  that  appears  to  result  solely  from  accidental  housing  patterns  turns 
out,  uiion  closer  examination,  to  result  In  largo  part  from  decisions  by  school  and 
other  public  officials. 

For  example,  decisions  on  school  boundary  lines  have  been  made  with  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  isolating  minority  group  members  in  their  own  separate 
and  unequal  schools.  Sites  for  new  schools,  even  recently,  have  been  strategically 
selected  so  as  to  assure  against  racially  integrated  student  bodies.  The  size  of 
schools  has  boon  determined  with  an  eye  toward  maintaining  racial  separation. 
As  the  President  recognizes,  conduct  of  this  type  is  illegal.  Instances  of  purpose- 
ful school  segregation  have  l>een  found  in  surprising  places,  in  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South.  The  school  systems  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York ; South  Holland, 
Illinois;  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles,  California;  and  Pontiac,  Michigan,  are 
among  those  which  have  been  found  by  the  courts  to  have  practiced  deliberate 
school  segregation  In  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  more  instances  of  school  segregation  resultlngfrom  conscious 
decisions  of  school  officials  than  the  relative  handful  that  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  courts. 

It  also  should  he  understood  that  legally  compelled  or  sanctioned  school 
segregation  is  not  a phenomenon  unique  to  the  South.  In  many  Northern  and 
Western  states,  the  current  pattern  of  racial  separation  of  students  Is  a legacy  of 
era  when  laws  and  policies  explicitly  authorized  segregation  by  race.  States  such 
as  Indiana,  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  maintained  separate-but-equal  laws 
beyond  the  mid  1910s.  In  other  Northern  states,  such  as  Ohio  and  New  Jersey, 
cities  and  counties  persisted  in  maintaining  separate  schools  for  black  students 
well  into  the  1050s. 

Even  in  those  instances  where  school  segregation  Is  a result  of  housing  patterns 
with  no  apparent  complicity  of  school  officials,  government  at  all  levels— local, 
State,  or  Federal -Invariably  Is  heavily  implicated.  Historically,  racial  zoning 
ordinances  Imposed  by  local  law  were  a formidable  factor  in  creating  and  main- 
taining racially  exclusive  neighborhoods.  Although  such  ordinances  were  held 
unconstitutional  as  early  as  1917,  some  communities  continued  to  enforce  them, 
even  as  late  as  the  1950s. 

Judicial  enforcement  by  State  courts  of  racially  restrictive  covenants  has  been 
another  important  factor.  Although  these  covenants  were  private  agreements  to 
exclude  members  of  designated  minority  groups,  the  fact  that  they  were  en- 
forceable by  the  courts  gave  them  maximum  effectiveness.  Not  until  1918  was  the 
Judicial  enforcement  of  such  covenants  held  unconstitutional,  and  not  until  1953 
was  their  enforcement  by  way  of  money  damages  held  unlawful.  Racially 
restrictive  covenants  no  longer  are  Judicially  enforceable,  hut  they  still  appear 
in  deeds  and  the  residential  patterns  they  helped  to  create  still  persist. 

Various  exercises  of  local  governmental  authority,  such  ns  decisions  on  build- 
ing permits,  the  location  of  sewer  and  water  facilities,  building  inspection  stand- 
ards, zoning  and  land  use  requirements,  and  the  power  of  eminent  domain  have 
been  used  to  exclude  minority  group  members  from  designated  neighborhoods 
and  even  from  entire  communltiea 

The  Federal  Government,  principally  through  its  public  housing  and  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  programs,  has  been  all  too  often  a willing  partner  in  the 
creation  and  perpet nation  of  racially  segregated  neighborhoods,  oven  to  the 
point  of  insisting  upon  them.  Until  the  late  1940s,  for  example,  FHA  insisted  on 
racially  restrictive  covenants  to  insure  against  Integrated  housing  developments. 
Until  1902  when  the  Executive  Order  on  Equal  Opportunity  In  Housing  was  is- 
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sued,  the  agency  continued  willingly  to  do  business  with  discriminatory  builders 
and  developers.  The  Public  Housing  Administration  permitted  its  funds  to  be 
used  for  the  creation  niul  perpetuation  of  segregated  housing  projects  well  after 
the  courts  had  made  It  clear  that  such  practices  were  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Other  Federal  programs,  such  as  the  highway  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, which  involve  massive  displacement  and  relocation,  also  have  had  the 
effect  of  Intensifying  residential  segregation. 

The  point  we  are  making  is  that  the  current  situation  we  face,  in  which  most 
minority  group  children  attend  school  in  isolation  from  children  of  the  majority 
group,  is  not  accidental  or  purely  do  facto . In  many  cases,  it  has  resulted  in  whole 
or  in  substantial  part  from  an  accumulation  of  governmental  actions.  Thus  the 
categorical  distinction  between  dc  jure  and  dc  facto  segregation  is  not  as  clear- 
cut  as  it  would  appear.  UjKm  closer  examination,  there  is  probably  little  legal 
substance  to  the  concept  of  dc  facto  school  segregation.  Further,  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s view,  the  Government  1ms  a moral  as  well  ns  legal  responsibility  to  undo 
the  segregation  It  has  helped  to  create  and  maintain.  There  is  no  statute  of  lim- 
itations by  which  government  In  its  many  forms  can  be  exonerated  from  its  past 
misdeeds  or  relieved  of  its  current  obligations. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  necessary  course  of  action  is  to  nmke  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Kdueation,  and 
Welfare  the  resources  necessary  to  determine  on  a nationwide  basis  those  cases 
which  appear  on  the  surface  to  involve  dc  facto  segregation  but  which  in  reality 
involve  dc  jure  school  segregation,  and  then  to  take  stcjxs  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. We  note  that  flic  President,  In  Ids  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1071, 
lias  asked  for  substantial  increases  in  resources  for  civil  rights  enforcement  in 
both  departments — 50  additional  positions  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  144  additional  positions  for  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
In  tho  Department  of  Health,  Kdueation,  and  Welfare.  It  is  important  that  the 
President's  request  be  honored.  It  also  Is  important  that  the  attention  of  these 
two  departments  be  directed  specifically  to  the  problem  of  apparent  dc  facto 
segregation  that  may,  in  fact,  have  been  consciously  created  and  maintained  de 
jure . We  believe  that  to  accept  without  investigation  the  notion  of  widespread 
fortuitous  and  ingenuous  school  segregation  and  to  determine  policy  on  that  basis 
would  be  a serious  mistake. 

Further,  there  is  a large  arsenal  of  weapons,  in  the  form  of  nondiscrimination 
laws  and  low-  and  moderate-income  horsing  programs,  available  to  combat  hous- 
ing segregation  and  remove  It  as  a cause  of  school  segregation.  As  tills  Com- 
mission also  recently  pointed  out  In  its  report  of  “Federal  Installations  and 
Equal  Housing  OpportuiPty,"  the  leverage  of  the  substantial  economic  benefits 
generated  by  Federal  installations  can  be  used  effectively  to  promote  housing 
desegregation. 

Another  important  way  to  promote  housing  desegregation  is  to  provide  j>eople 
witli  the  economic  wherewithal  necessary  to  expand  their  choice  of  housing.  The 
President’s  Family  Assistance  and  Manpower  Training  projiosals.  us  well  as 
the  Administration's  endorsement  of  tho  "Philadelphia  Plan,"  represent  forward 
moving  efforts  to  enable  the  poor,  a disproportionately  high  number  of  whom 
are  minority  group  members,  to  join  the  Nation's  economic  mainstream  and 
expand  their  choice  in  housing  and  other  aspects  of  life  through  adequate 
income  and  job  stability. 

ENFOKCEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  DESKOKEOATION 

The  President’s  statement  was  largely  silent  concerning  the  means  that  will 
lie  used  to  bring  about  an  end  to  dual  school  systems.  Experience  in  the  Id 
years  since  the  Brown  decision  provides  many  lessons  on  what  kind  of  enforce- 
ment works  and  what  kind  does  not.  During  the  first  ten  years  following  Brown, 
when  litigation  was  the  solo  enforcement  mechanism,  progress  in  carrying  out 
the  Supreme  Court's  mandate  was  f rust  rat  Ingly  slow — three  percent  desegrega- 
tion in  10  years.  Since  the  enactment  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1904,  however,  with  its  provision  for  administrative  enforcement,  progress  has 
accelerated  enormously — 30  to  40  ]>orcont  desegregation  in  the  last  five  years. 
In  a July  3,  10t0,  statement  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  indicated  that  the  Government  was  deornphasjzing  the 
use  of  administrative  enforcement  under  title  VI  In  favor  of  a return  to  Htlgo- 
tion.  This,  despite  the  evidence  of  the  practical  utility  of  title  VI  as  an  enforce- 
ment mechanism.  The  fact  that  the  President  made  no  reference  to  the  means 
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to  I)**  used  raises  the  fear  that  litigation  will,  in  fact,  continue  to  bo  substituted 
for  administrative  enforcement.  In  Its  September  1060  report  on  “Federal  En- 
forcement of  School  Desegregation,”  the  Commission  characterized  the  Admin- 
Istmtlon\s  reliance  on  litigation  as  “a  major  retreat  In  the  struggle  to  achieve 
meaningful  school  desegregation.”  The  Commission  believes  it  is  important  that 
a clear  statement  of  policy  be  made  by  the  President  to  allay  these  fears. 

The  President  made  plain  in  his  statement,  however,  two  other  principles 
which  apparently  will  guide  Ids  Administration  Jn  carrying  out  the  Supreme 
Court’s  mandate:  local  discretion  and  reliance  on  good  faith  of  local  school 
administrators.  Again,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  past  10  years,  the 
Commission  believes  that  neither  Is  adeqautc  assurance.  The  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  promoting  school  desegregation  in  the  S6iith  has  not  often  resulted 
from  local  Initiative,  alone,  but  more  frequently  from  persistent  Federal  pres- 
sure, Joined  with  local  initiative.  Experience  also  has  demonstrated  that  results 
alone — and  not  good  faith— are  the  only  true  measure  of  compliance  with  the 
Supreme  Court’s  mandate. 

RURDEX  OX  THE  SCHOOLS 

Another  area  that  warrants  further  discussion  Is  the  suggestion  that  we  are 
asking  too  much  of  our  schools.  The  President  said:  “They  have  been  expected 
not  only  to  educate,  but  also  to  accomplish  a social  tran^io^hiation.”  The  Com- 
mission believes  this  is  true — that  much  Is  being  asked  for  our  schools,  that 
much  always  has  been  asked  for  them.  The  important  point  however,  is  that 
they  have  delivered.  During  the  great  waves  of  Imndgratoin  that  brought  mil- 
lions of  oppressed  people  to  this  land  of  promise,  it  was  the  schools  that  we 
relied  upon  to  educate  the  children  of  these  immigrant  families  and  to  integrate 
them  Into  American  society.  They  did  not  fail  us  then. 

Put  they  are  falling  today.  The  children  of  the  Nation's  ghettos  and  barrios 
are  not  receiving  the  quality  of  education  afforded  to  more  affluent  majority 
group  children,  nor  are  they  being  enabled  to  Join  the  Notion's  social  and  eco- 
nomic mainstream.  Above  all,  they  are  not  being  integrated  into  American 
society,  but  are  becoming  alienated  from  it.  To  be  sure,  the  problems  facing  the 
schools  may  be  more  difficult  than  those  they  faced  in  earlier  days  when  they 
succeeded  so  well.  But  these  problems  cannot  be  viewed  as  insoluble,  nor  can  we 
relieve  our  schools  of  the  burden,  heavy  as  it  may  be,  of  being  the  chief  instru- 
ment by  which  they  will  be  resolved.  For  the  schools  occupy  a special  place  in 
American  society.  As  the  President  pointed  out: 

The  school  stands  In  a unique  relationship  to  the  community,  to  the 
family,  and  to  the  individual  student.  It  is  a focal  point  of  community  life. 
It  has  a iKuverful  impact  on  the  future  of  all  who  attend.  It  is  a place  not 
only  of  learning,  but  also  of  living — where  a child's  friendships  center,  where 
he  loams  to  measure  himself  against  others,  to  share,  to  connate,  to  coop- 
erate— and  it  is  the  one  Institution  above  all  others  with  which  the  parent 
shares  his  child. 

Public  schools  must  again  be  asked  to  play  their  traditional  role  as  “the  balance 
wheel  of  the  social  machinery.”  It  will  not  do  to  Insist  that  we  are  placing  too 
heavy  a burden  on  the  schools.  It  is  a tmrden  that  they  always  have  accepted 
and  they  must  accept  it  now.  It  should  be  a national  priority  of  the  highest  order 
to  provide  our  schools  with  the  necessary  resources — adequate  facilities,  better 
teacher  training,  and  the  like — to  bear  this  burden.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we 
welcome  the  Presidents  allocation  of  one  and  a half  billion  dollars.  There  are 
urgent  needs  for  all  of  this  and  more,  plus  a clear  pinpointing  of  the  precise  edu- 
cational priorities  for  school  improvement  throughout  the  country. 

There  simply  Is  no  other  Institution  in  the  country  so  equipped  to  do  the  job. 
If  the  public  schools  fall,  the  social,  economic,  and  racial  divisions  that  now  exist 
will  grow  oven  wider.  It  would  be  even  worse,  however,  If  the  schools  do  not 
even  try. 

importance  or  school  integration 

In  his  March  3,  1070,  message  on  “Education  Reform,”  the  President  made  the 
following  statement : “Quality  is  what  education  is  all  about ; desegregation  is 
vital  to  that  quality.”  That  statement  did  not  represent  a suggestion  of  a new 
direction  in  national  policy,  but  rather,  an  accurate  and  succinct  description  of 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  established  policy. 

It  has  boon  settled  that  desegregation  Is  fundamental  to  the  achievement  of 
equal  educational  opportunity.  All  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
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have  spoken  with  one  firm  resolve  on  this  matter  ami  the  Nation  has  committed 
Itself  to  achieving  the  goal  of  quality  integrated  education  for  all  of  our  children. 
Studios  have  l>een  made,  such  as  the  Coleman  Report,  the  Commissions  own  re- 
lK>rt  on  “Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools/*  and  a recent  study  of  the  New 
York  State  Hoard  of  Regents,  which  Indicate  that  racial,  as  well  as  social  class, 
integration  has  a positive  effect  on  the  achievement  of  school  children.  These 
studies  are  useful  in  contributing  to  better  understanding  of  the  elements  that 
make  for  quality  education.  They  in  no  way  question  the  fundamental  policy  of 
school  desegregation.  That  policy  Is  based  on  considerations  as  important  as 
school  achievement  scores.  School  Integration  Is  necessary  to  create  the  under- 
standing and  sense  of  common  purpose  so  vital  to  the  Nations  future  welldoing. 
The  key  question  now  is  not  the  relative  merits  of  desegregation,  but  how  to 
accomplish  It. 

It  is  true,  ns  the  President  points  out,  that  the  adult  community  has  failed  to 
achieve  for  itself  the  kind  of  multiracial  society  that  we  are  seeking  to  achieve  In 
schools.  The  failure  of  the  adult  community,  however,  only  highlights  the  neces- 
sity of  insuring  that  our  children  receive  the  kind  of  training  in  Integrated  school 
environments  that  will  equip  them  to  thrive  In  the  multiracial  society  they  will 
enter  In  faet,  nowhere  is  Integration  more  easily  achieved  than  among  children, 
who  are  born  without  prejudice  and  who  accept  other  human  beings  for  their 
human  values,  without  automatic  judgments  based  on  race  or  color.  If  we  delay 
this  training  until  they  enter  the  adult  society,  we  will  have  been  too  late.  It  is 
In  the  schools  where  onr  children's  attitudes  and  i>crecptions  can  be  influenced 
to  enable  them  to  succeed  where  wo,  their  pa  rents,  have  failed. 

BUS  I NO 

In  his  statement,  the  President  raised  the  issue  of  busing  and  cautioned  that 
we  must  proceed  with  the  least  possible  disruption  to  our  childroifs  education. 
Busing  has  become  an  emotionally  charged  word  and  the  issues  involved  have 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  misunderstanding.  Many  who  oppose  busing  do 
so  on  the  basis  of  certain  assumptions,  one  of  which  Is  that  riding  to  school  dis- 
rupts a chil  i%  education  and  causes  harm.  This  is  a serious  issue  which  should 
not  be  argued  solely  in  terms  of  assumptions  or  emotion.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  facts  which  U has  found  In  the  course  of  its  investigations  may  con- 
tribute to  clarifying  the  issue  and  sharpening  the  debate  over  it. 

Husing  is  neither  a new  nor  a unique  technique,  and  its  use  is  not  limited  to 
facilitating  desegregation.  For  example,  for  decades,  black  and  white  children, 
alike,  in  the  South  were  bused  as  much  as  50  miles  or  more  each  day  to  assure 
IH*rfect  racial  segregation.  In  many  eases,  busing  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
white  children — black  children  often  were  required  to  walk  considerable  dis- 
tances. No  complaints  the*s  were  heard  from  whites  of  any  harmful  effects.  Nor 
was  any  concern  exhibited  over  the  damage  suffered  by  black  children  through 
their  deliberate  segregation.  The  Supreme  Court  in  Hroirn  described  vividly  the 
nature  of  the  harm  to  which  Negro  children  were  being  subjected. 

To  separate  them  from  others  of  similar  age  and  qualifications  solely  be- 
cause of  their  race  generates  a feeling  of  inferiority  as  to  their  status  in  the 
community  that  may  affect  their  hearts  and  minds  In  a way  unlikely  ever 
to  be  undone. 

Thus  the  arguments  that  some  now  make  about  the  evils  of  busing  would  ap- 
pear less  than  ingenuous.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  every  day  of  every  school  year 
18  million  pupils — 10  percent  of  the  Nation’s  public  school  children— are  bused 
to  and  from  school,  and  the  buses  log  In  the  aggregate  more  than  two  billion 
miles— nine  billion  passenger  miles— each  year.  It  also  should  be  understood 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  school  busing  has  nothing  to  do  with  desegre- 
gation or  achieving  racial  balance.  The  trend  toward  consolidation  of  schools,  for 
example,  particularly  In  rural  areas,  requires  extensive  busing.  It  causes  no  dis- 
ruption to  the  educational  routines  of  the  children  and  Is  treated  as  normal  and 
sensible. 

Amid  the  controversy  over  busing,  In  many  school  systems,  North  and  South, 
transportation  Is  being  used  quietly  and  effectively  as  a means  of  bringing  about 
desegregation.  Tho  bus  rides  are  not  long — In  Berkeley,  California,  for  example, 
a city  of  120,000  people,  the  bus  trip  never  exceeds  20  minutes — and  It  causes  no 
harm.  In  the  South,  of  course,  the  amount  of  busing  needed  to  bring  about  de- 
segregation frequently  is  considerably  less  than  was  required  to  maintain  dual 
school  systems.  For  example,  at  the  Commission’s  190$  hearing  In  Montgomery, 
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Alabama,  we  found  that  black  students  In  Selma,  seeking  to  attend  trade  school, 
were  bused  some  50  miles  to  nearly  all-black  Trenholm  School  In  Montgomery, 
although  the  Ilnfus  King  trade  school  was  located  In  Selma.  Unfits  King,  how- 
ever, was  all-white. 

It  Is  a mistake  to  think  of  the  problems  of  desegregation  and  the  extent  that 
busing  is  required  to  facilitate  It  solely  In  the  context  of  the  Nation's  relatively 
few  giant  urban  centers  such  as  Chicago,  New  York,  or  Los  Angeles.  In  most  of 
our  cities  the  techniques  necessary  to  accomplish  desegregation  are  relatively 
simple  and  busing  creates  no  hardships.  The  experience  In  communities  which 
have  successfully  desegregated  could  easily  be  transferred  to  cities  of  greater  size. 

Even  In  giant  urban  centers,  progress  In  desegregation  does  not  require  Inter- 
minable bus  rides  or  disruption  of  our  children’s  education.  The  President,  in 
discussing  the  recent  California  court  decision  requiring  desegregation  of  the 
Los  Angeles  school  system,  quoted  “local  leaders”  as  estimating  that  the  total 
cost  of  busing  will  amount  to  40-miltion  dollars  over  the  next  school  year.  This 
estimate  represented  the  contention  of  the  defendants  in  that  litigation.  It  was 
presented  to  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  against  the  feasibility  of  de- 
segregation In  that  city's  school  system.  In  fact,  the  court  rejected  this  estimate 
as  unrealistic. 

In  Los  Angeles,  as  In  other  cities,  substahtlai  desegregation  can  be  accom- 
plished through  relatively  simple  devices  such  as  alteration  of  existing  school 
attendance  areas,  school  pairing,  and  the  establishment  of  central  schools.  To  be 
sure,  transportation  is  necessary  in  giant  urban  centers  os  It  is  In  smaller  cities, 
but  here  too,  it  is  false  and  defeatist  to  assume  that  the  bus  rides  must  be 
lengthy  or  that  the  education  of  our  children  will  Ik?  disrupted. 

In  the  Commission’s  view,  the  emphasis  that  some  put  on  the  Issue  of  busing 
Is  misplaced.  As  most  Americans  would  agree,  it  Is  the  kind  of  education  that 
awaits  our  children  at  the  end  of  the  bus  ride  that  is  really  important. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS 

In  his  statement,  the  President  emphasized  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the 
neighborhood  school  principle.  For  several  reasons,  the  Commission  questions 
whether  this  should  be  oue  of  the  cornerstones  ui>on  which  national  educational 
policy  rests. 

For  one  thing,  neighborhood  schools  do  not  represent  the  invariable  principle 
governing  school  attendance  that  many  believe.  Frequently,  neighborhood  at- 
tendance is  subordinated  to  other  educational  goals.  In  some  cities,  for  example, 
handicapped  children  or  academically  talented  students  attend  schools  other  than 
the  one  in  their  neighborhood. 

Further,  the  Commission  has  found  numerous  instances  of  departures  from 
neighborhood  attendance  policy  that  have  had  the  effect  of  promoting  racial 
segregation,  where  faithful  adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school  principle  would 
have  assured  Integrated  student  bodies.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  San  Francisco, 
California,  for  example,  optional  zones  were  created  to  permit  white  students 
who  otherwise  would  have  attended  racially  integrated  schools  td  choose  instead 
nearly  all-white  schools  out  of  their  neighborhood.  Transfer  plans,  ostensibly 
instituted  to  relieve  overcrowding,  also  have  had  the  effect  of  promoting  racial 
separation. 

There  is,  In  fact,  a good  deal  of  Inconsistency  and  hypocrisy  that  all  too  often 
surround  the  lip  service  paid  to  the  neighborhood  school  principle.  Courts,  as 
well  as  school  officials,  have  had  lit  (to  difficulty  in  dismissing  its  Importance  for 
the  purpose  of 'maintaining  segregation.  In  Cincinnati  in  1876,  for  example,  black 
children  who  had  to  w*nlk  four  miles  each  way  to  attend  a black  school  brought 
suit  to  enter  the  much  nearer  W’hito  school.  The  court  refused  and  said : “Children 
cannot  cluster  around  their  schools  like  they  do  around  their  parish  church.” 

thon  Chlof  Tuttle  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 

rifth  Circuit,  In  a case  involving  the  Mobile,  Alabama,  school  system,  made 
some  observations  on  this  point : 

noth  In  testimony  mid  In  the  briefs,  much  Is  said  by  the  appellees  about 
the  virtues  of  'neighborhood  schools.’  Of  course,  in  the  brief  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  word  ’neighborhood’  doesn’t  mean  what  it  usually  means 
When  spoken  of  as  a means  to  require  Negro  children  to  continue  to  attend 
a Negro  school  In  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  it  is  spoken  of  ns  a ’neighbor- 
hood' school  plan.  When  the  plan  permits  a white  child  to  leave  his  Negro 
'neighborhood*  to  attend  a white  school  In  another  'neighborhood1  it  becomes 


apparent  that  the  ‘neighborhood1  is  something  else  again.  A<  every  member 
of  this  court  knows,  there  are  neighborhoods  in  the  £outh  and  in  every  city 
of  the  South  which  contain  both  Negro  and  white  j*oj>le.  So  far  as  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  this  court,  no  board  of  education  has  yet  suggested  that 
every  child  be  required  to  attend  his  ‘neighborhood  school'  if  the  neighbor- 
hood school  is  a Negro  school.  Kvery  Hoard  of  Kducation  has  claimed  the 
right  to  assign  every  white  child  to  a school  other  than  the  neighborhood 
school  under  such  circumstance.  And  yet,  when  it  is  suggested  that  Negro 
children  in  Negro  neighborhoods  ho  permitted  to  break  out  of  the  segregated 
pattern  of  their  own  race  in  order  to  avoid  the  ‘inherently  unequal*  e<l m o- 
tion of  ‘separate  educational  facilities/  the  answer  too  often  is  that  the 
children  should  attend  their  ‘neighborhood  school.’  So,  too.  there  is  a hollow 
sound  to  the  superficially  appealing  statement  that  school  areas  are  designed 
by  observing  safety  factors,  such  as  highways,  railroads,  streams,  etc.  No 
matter  how  many  such  barriers  I here  may  be,  none  of  them  is  so  grave  as 
to  prevent  the  white  cldhl  whose  ‘area’  school  Is  Negro  from  crossing  the 
barrier  and  enrolling  in  the  nearest  white  school  even  though  it  be  several 
intervening  ‘areas’  away. 

There  also  is  some  question  whether  the  narrow  attendance  areas  served  by 
neighborhood  schools  truly  represent  the  ‘neighborhood’  os  we  currently  under- 
stand that  term.  In  fact,  the  meaning  of  neighborhoods  has  changed  over  the 
years.  Recent  developments  In  the  pattern  of  urban  life — rapid  populnton  shifts 
aud  the  growing  distances  city  residents  travel  for  recreation,  business,  and 
shopping — have  diffused  traditional  neighborhood  iwUterns.  They  no  longer  are 
the  self-contained,  cohesive  communities  they  may  once  have  been.  In  short,  it 
Is  doubtful  that  adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school  principle  is  required  by 
considerations  of  close  community  ties  In  narrow  geographical  areas.  The  schools 
have  an  opportunity,  by  broadening  the  geographical  areas  they  serve,  to  expand 
the  experience  of  children  beyond  that  of  the  restricted  confines  of  their  narrowly 
defined  neighborhood,  and  establish  the  school  as  a broader  “community’*  or 
“neighborhood”  In  which  the  lives  of  all  who  attend  can  be  enriched. 

If  adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school  principle  frequently  Interferes  with 
efforts  to  promote  desegregation,  there  also  is  some  question  concerning  its 
value  as  a means  of  providing  quality  education.  The  essence  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school  Is  a self-contained  unit  serving  a relatively  small  student  population. 
In  larger  units,  however,  economies  of  scale  frequently  make  possible  the  offer- 
ing of  a broader  curriculum  and  the  provision  of  new*  and  expensive  equipment 
that  are  not  economically  possible  in  schools  which  serve  small  numbers  of 
students.  Many  rural  areas,  for  example,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education,  have  abandoned  the  tradition  of  small  individual  school  houses  In 
favor  of  consolidated  schools  serving  much  larger  student  bodies.  In  short, 
adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school  principle  under  current  conditions  not 
only  tends  to  Interfere  with  efforts  at  desegregation,  but  also  has  little  bearing 
on  efforts  to  Inprove  the  quality  of  education  and  in  some  cases  may  even  thwart 
those  efforts. 

The  Commission  believes  that  Ideally  and  ultimately,  resolution  of  the  problem 
of  school  segregation  lies  in  residential  desegregation,  which  will  remove  the 
emotional  Issue  of  neighborhood  schools  from  the  arena  of  civil  rights  con- 
troversy. Residential  desegregation  can  be  accomplished  through  laws  and 
policies  designed  specifically  to  secure  an  open  housing  market,  and  admin- 
istered with  dedication  and  puri>ose.  This  docs  not  mean,  however,  that  efforts 
to  desegregate  the  schools  should  await  the  day  when  neighborhood  desegrega- 
tion has  been  achieved.  We  cannot  afford  to  make  Integrated  education  wholly 
deicndcnt  upon  open  housing,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  consign  at  least  another 
generation  children  to  education  in  racially  Isolated  schools. 

IIELPIXO  COMMUNITIES  TO  DESEGREGATE 

We  have  spoken  of  communities  that  have  recognized  the  problem  of  school 
segregation  and  have  determined  to  eliminate  it  on  their  own.  Many  of  these  are 
in  the  South  and  they  have  compiled  with  judicial  and  administrative  require- 
ments by  devising  imaginative  and  successful  plans  not  only  for  achieving 
physical  desegregation  hut  also  for  assuring  quality  education  for  all  children. 
Some  of  these  communities  are  In  areas  commonly  thought  to  be  among  the  most 
opposed  to  desegregation.  For  example,  Pass  Christian  and  New  Albany,  Missis- 
sippi, both  have  accomplished  full  desegregation  and  have  taken  steps  to  assure 
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that  the1  desegregated  schools  arc  not  white  schools  or  black  schools,  but  schools 
that  all  children  can  feel  a part  of.  As  measured  by  white  and  black  student 
participation  in  school  activities,  daily  attendance  rates,  and  achievement  scores, 
their  efforts  have  l>een  successful. 

other  communities,  particularly  In  the  North,  while  they  have  been  under  no 
legal  compulsion  to  accomplish  desegregation,  nonetheless  have  sought  to  do  the 
job.  The  President  has  pointed  out  that  these  school  officials  are  free  to  take 
steps  beyond  the  constitutional  mininmms  to  diminish  racial  separation. 

The  Commission  questions,  however,  whether  this  is  enough,  and  whether  the 
appropriate  jmstiire  of  the  Fcderat  Government  on  this  important  matter  should 
be  merely  a jmsslvc  one.  Katlier,  we  believe  it  Is  essential  that  resources,  in  the 
form  of  financial  and  technical  assistance,  l>e  made  available  to  assist  these 
communities  in  bringing  about  tota1  and  successful  desegregation  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  President  has  made  a commitment  of  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  over  the  next  two  years  to  carry  out  his  school  policies, 
amt  we  applaud  this  step.  There  Is  need  to  clarify  how  this  money  will  be  used. 
Tlie  President  si>eeIHed  two  purposes:  '‘Improving  education  In  racially  impacted 
aieas.  North  and  South,  and  for  assisting  school  districts  in  meeting  special 
problems  incident  to  court-ordered  desegregation.” 

It  is  not  clear  whether  these  two  purposes  are  considered  mutually  exclusive — 
whether  school  districts  not  under  court  order  would  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  tills  program  to  promote  desegregation  or  whether  the  President's  pro- 
posal assumes  that  so-called  dc  facto  segregation  is  with  us  to  stay.  If  the  latter, 
then  the  proposal  may  well  have  the  effect  of  providing  bulIMn  financial  in- 
centives for  the  perpetuation  of  racial  segregation  In  schools  not  under  court 
order  and  transform  an  acceptance  of  the  reality  of  dc  facto  segregation  Into 
self-fulfilling  prophesy.  We  believe  again  that  further  official  clarification  of  this 
point  Is  needed. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  to  all  that  his  Administration  Intends  to  carry 
out  the  Supreme  Court’s  mandate  of  an  immediate  end  to  legally  sanctioned  dual 
school  systems. 

Much  more,  however,  is  necessary.  The  problems  of  racial  Isolation  In  the 
Nation's  schools  cannot  be  resolved  solely  through  cautious  adherence  to  a narrow 
construction  of  existing  case  law.  The  courts,  In  defining  the  constitutional 
requirements  relating  to  desegregation  have  informed  us  only  of  our  minimum 
mandate,  not  the  maximum  that  we  are  permitted  to  do  to'accomplish  school 
desegregation.  In  education,  as  in  other  areas  of  national  concern,  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  to  act  beyond  this 
minimum,  using  the  broad  authority  provided  under  the  Constitution.  Thus  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  that  local  school  officials  who  have  not  maintained  legally 
compelled  separate  systems  may  desegregate  their  schools  If  they  choose  to.  The 
necessity  of  desegregation  must  also  be  urged  and  the  resources  made  available 
to  accomplish  it  If  our  Nation  is  to  move  toward  the  ideal  of  “one  Nation,  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.”  It  Is  this  word  “all,”  with  Its 
sjKvinl  connotation  of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  the  children  In 
America  which  has  Inspired  most  of  our  comments,  we  bellere  that  here  Is  the 
central  concern,  the  true  promise  of  what  America  will  be  in  the  years  ahead- 
one  Nation,  Indivisible,  or  two  Nations  divided. 

The  Commission  fears  tlmt  the  President’s  statement,  particularly  his  sharp 
distinction  between  dc  Jure  and  dc  facto  segregation,  well  may  have  the  net  effect, 
though  unintentional,  of  signaling  a major  departure  from  the  policy  of  moving 
toward  Integrated  schools  and  that  open  society  of  which  he  spoke  so  well  In  his 
statement. 

East  September,  In  its  report  on  “Federal  Enforcement  of  School  Desegrega- 
tion ” the  Commission  pointed  out : 

This  is  certainly  no  time  for  giring  aid  and  comfort,  even  unintentionally, 
to  the  laggards  while  penalizing  those  who  have  made  commendable  efforts 
to  follow  the  law,  even  while  disagreeing  with  It.  If  anything,  this  Is  the  time 
to  say  that  time  is  running  out  on  us  as  a Nation.  In  a word,  what  we  need 
most  at  this  juncture  of  our  history  Is  a great  positive  statement  regarding 
this  central  and  crucial  national  problem  where  once  and  for  all  our  actions 
clearly  would  match  the  promises  of  our  Constitution  and  BlU  of  Bights. 

The  Commission  Is  aware  that  the  problem  of  school  segregation  is  one  of 
enormous  difficulty  ami  complexity.  Yet  a realistic  assessment  of  the  scope  and 
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dimensions  of  the  problem  should  not  result  in  a resigned  acceptance  of  its 
indefinite  continuation  or  a defeatist  conclusion  that  it  Is  beyond  our  caiwicity  to 
resolve.  The  Commission  is  convinced  of  the  ability  and  will  of  the  American 
j>eoi>Ie  to  resend  affirmatively  to  a call  to  end  the  injustice  that  school  segrega- 
tion represents.  This  call  requires  a major  Investment  of  resources,  the  com- 
mitment of  public  and  private  officials  on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level — 
indeed  of  all  Americans — and  above  all,  the  continuing  example  of  courageous 
moral  leadership  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Preliminary  Staff  Analysis,  Mexican-American  Education  Study — United 
States  Commission  ox  Civil  Rights—  June 4,  1070 

introduction 

This  paper  presents  n brief  summary  of  the  preliminary  staff  analysis  of  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  educational  status  of  Mexican  Americans  in  the 
Southwest.  For  the  most  part,  the  information  was  gathered  in  Spring  1009 
through  two  questionnaires.  One  was  mailed  to  a representative  sample  of  538 
districts  in  the  Southwest  with  at  least  300  pupils  and  an  enrollment  which 
was  at  least  10  percent  Mexican-American : 532  districts  (08.9  percent)  returned 
the  questionnaires.  The  second  questionnaire  went  to  1,100  elementary  ami  sec- 
ondary schools  within  the  districts  sampled;  approximately  95  percent  of  the 
schools  returned  questionnaires. 

A supplementary  source  of  Information  was  the  Fall  19GS  title  VI  Survey  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  questionnaires  were  designed  to  prohe  two  broad  areas.  One  was  the 
practices  and  conditions  found  In  the  districts  and  schools  with  regard  to  the 
following  Items: 

Socio  economic  background  of  pupils. 

Staffing  patterns. 

Facilities. 

Special  courses  for  Mexican  Americans. 

No  Spanish  rule. 

Tracking  policies, 

iFinances. 

In-service  training. 

The  other  area  was  the  outcomes  of  education  for  the  students  by  ethnic  group. 
The  outcomes  measured  were: 

Attendance. 

Heading  level. 

Highest  educational  level  attained. 

Participation  in  extracurricular  activities. 

Placement  in  groups  or  tracks. 

Subject  matter  and  grade  repetitions. 

Suspensions. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  OX  TI1B  STATUS  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  MEXICAN  AMERICANS 

1.  A substantial  number  of  schools  are  still  attempting  to  motivate  Mexlean- 
Ameriean  students  to  learn  English  by  means  of  the  negative  practice  of  sup- 
pressing the  use  of  the  students*  native  language.  The  “No  Spanish  Pule’'  with 
a variety  of  sanctions  is  found  in  every  state  of  the  Southwest. 

2.  School  districts  make  few  efforts  to  institute  bilingual  education  and  English 
as  a Second  Language  Courses  (ESL)  for  either  students  or  teachers. 

3.  Ethnic  isolation  of  Mexican-American  students  Is  substantial  In  every  State 
of  the  Southwest,  In  the  region  as  a whole  about  45  percent  of  Mexlcan-Arncrl- 
ean  pupils  are  in  predominantly  (60  percent  or  more)  Mexican-American 
schools.  Isolation  Is  most  severe  In  Texas  where  40  percent  of  Mexican  American 
youth  are  In  schools  that  are  80-100  percent  Mexican-American.  The  extent  of 
Isolation  is  greater  for  Mexican-American  educators  than  for  students.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  the  nearly  12,000  Mexican-American  teachers  in  the  Southwest  are  in 
schools  which  are  50  percent  or  more  Mexican-American. 

4.  Teachers  of  twelfth  grade  Mexican-American  students  in  the  Southwest 
report  that  almost  two  out  of  every  three  of  these  students  (03  percent)  are  read- 
ing below  grade  level.  This  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  the  deficiency  rate  for 
Anglo  pupils. 
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5.  By  grade  4,  the  proportion  of  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  youngsters  who  have  left 
school  Is  higher  than  the  proi portion  of  Anglos  who  are  dropouts  by  the  12th  grade. 
By  grade  eight,  23  j**rcent  of  Mexican  American  youth  are  no  longer  enrolled  in 
school.  Only  about  half  of  all  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  pupils  ever  graduate  from 
high  school. 

SPANISH-SPEAKING  IX  TUB  SCHOOLS 

For  more  than  300  years  the  principal  language  of  daily  communication  in  the 
Southwest  was  Spanish.  Following  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  by  the  United 
States,  the  imputation  balance  shifted  from  Mexican  to  Anglo,  the  ofiicial  lang- 
uage became  English.  and  the  shaking  of  Spanish  in  schools  and  elsewhere 
was  at  the  very  least  scorned  and,  in  some  cases,  banned.  Three  States  (Arizona, 
Colorado  and  Texas)  prohibited  the  teaching  of  public  school  classes  In  any 
language  other  than  Knglish.  Until  I960  the  Texas  prohibition  was  often  Inter- 
preted In  such  a way  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Spanish  anywhere  on  school 
grounds,  subject  to  penalty.  Principals  and  teachers  instituted  a variety  of 
punishments,  Including  spanking,  to  discourage  the  speaking  of  Spanish. 

Despite  these  stringent  measures,  a high  proimrtion  of  Mexloan-Ameriean 
youngsters  still  enter  the  public  schoosl  of  the  Southwest  from  homes  where 
Spanish  is  generally  spoken.  According  to  respondents  to  the  Coni  mission’s  sur- 
vey in  Spring  1DG9,  almost  50  percent  of  all  Mexican- America  ns  In  first  grade 
do  not  speak  Knglish  as  well  as  the  average  Anglo  first-grader.  Yet  the  language 
ol  Instruction  Is  Knglish,  with  few  efforts  made  to  aid  the  transition  from  the 
child’s  other  tongue.  The  result  for  many  youngsters  is  academic  failure  and 
unfavorable  psychological  consequences. 

Today  there  arc  no  laws  remaining  in  any  of  the  States  which  forbid  the  speak- 
ing of  Spanish  in  schools.  Most  districts  have  abandoned  their  official  “no 
Spanish  rules.”  Less  than  3 imrcent  of  the  districts  replied  that  they  had  a writ- 
ten school  hoard  policy  discouraging  the  use  of  Spanish  by  Mexican* American 
pupils.  However,  15  percent  of  the  schools  which  responded  stated  that  they  dis- 
couraged the  speaking  of  Spanish  in  the  classroom.  Clearly,  although  few  dis- 
tricts still  officially  sanction  the  “no  Spanish  rule,”  some  schools  within  these 
districts  lmve  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  formulate  their  own  practices  regard- 
ing language. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  most  frequently  used  techniques  for  discourag- 
ing the  use  of  Spanish  were : 

Suggesting  that  the  staff  correct  Spanish  speakers — 48  percent. 

Requiring  that  the  staff  correct  Spanish  sjioakers — 12  percent 

Encouraging  Knglish — 10  percent. 

Advising  pupils  of  the  economic  advantages  of  speaking  English — 0 per- 
cent. 

Encouraging  other  pupils  to  correct  Spanish  speakers — 7 percent 

Punishing  persistent  Spanish  speakers — 3 percent 

SPECIAL  FROORAMS  AND  TEACHER  TRAINING 

In  the  five  Southwestern  States  there  are  about  5,900  schools  located  fn  dis- 
tricts in  which  10  percent  or  more  of  the  enrollment  is  Mexlcan-Amerlcan. 
Eighty  i>ercont  (1.1  million)  of  all  Mexlcan-Amerlcan  pupils  are  in  these  dis- 
tricts. It  is  estimated  that  less  than  400  of  these  schools  (0.5  percent)  have  bi- 
lingual education  programs  and  less  than  1,200  (19.6  percent)  have  programs  In 
Knglish  as  a Second  Language.  Of  the  1.1  million  Moxiean-American  youth  at- 
tending these  public  schools  In  the  Southwest,  Commission  data  Indicate  that 
not  more  than  20,000  of  these  pupils  are  enrolled  in  bilingual  education  and 
(H,000  In  KSL  classes. 

Furthermore,  of  the  approximately  1,200  teachers  of  bilingual  education  In 
these  schools,  almost  one-fourth  have  had  no  sjieclal  preparation  for  their  as- 
signments. Of  the  nearly  3,000  teachers  of  English  as  a Second  Language,  close 
to  one-third  (1,000)  have  had  no  special  training. 

In  contrast  to  bilingual  education  and  ESL,  far  more  attention  is  given  to 
remedial  reading  problems.  More  (lmn  half  (58.2  percent)  of  the  5,900  schools 
have  remedial  reading  classes.  These  classes  enroll  almost  110,000  Mcxican- 
Amerlcan  youngsters  (over  10  |>ercent).  Thus,  most  of  the  effort  is  being  placed 
on  seeking  to  remedy  reading  problems  rathet*  than  on  avoiding  the  problems  in 
the  first  Instance. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  about  2.100  persons  In  the  districts  sur- 
veyed who  are  receiving  special  training  in  the  teaching  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion, 4,500  are  being  trained  as  teachers  of  ESL  classes,  and  6,500  are  being 
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trained  as  teachers  of  remedial  reading.  Almost  twice  as  many  hours  are  l>eing 
spent  annually  for  training  teachers  of  remedial  reading  1471.328  hours)  than 
are  spent  for  bilingual  education  and  English  as  a Second  Language  combined 
(243,750  hours). 

ACHIEVEMENT  OF  M EX ICA X-A M ERICA N S 

Almost  from  the  first  day  they  enter  school  and  are  required  to  receive  instruc- 
tion  in  a language  not  their  own.  Mcxican-Ainoricaii  pupils  achieve  at  a lower 
level  on  the  average  than  do  Anglo  youngsters.  Furthermore,  they  are  more 
likely  than  Anglos  to  become  discouraged  and  to  leave  school— often  at  sur- 
prisingly early  ages. 

Attrition  rates 

Using  fairly  conservative  estimating  procedures.  Commission  staff  estimate 
that  today  at  least  18  percent  of  Mexico  n-Amerleiiii  youngsters  in  the  Southwest 
do  not  go  beyond  the  4th  grade  in  school.  By  grade  8,  close  to  one  quarter  (23 
percent)  of  Mexican-Amcrieans  of  school  age  are  no  longer  enrolled  in  school. 
And  by  grade  12,  the  attrition  rate  is  more  than  half  (52-55  jiereent). 

Reading  achievement  at  the  12th  grade 

Even  among  those  Mexican-Amcrican  pupils  who  remain  in  school,  achieve- 
ment levels  are  frequently  low.  At  the  12th  grade,  nearly  two-thirds  (62.0  per- 
cent) of  all  Mexican-Amer leans  are  reported  to  Ik»  reading  below  grade  level. 
Nearly  one-fourth  (23.S  percent)  are  more  than  three  years  below  their  grade  in 
reading  ability. 

In  contrast,  two-thirds  of  all  12tli  grade  Anglo  youngsters  are  reading  at  or 
above  grade  level. 
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ETHNIC  ISOLATION  OF  11  EX  ICA  X-A  M ERIOAN  STUDENTS 

Mexlean-Amerlcan  students  have  never  been  segregated  by  statute  Into  serrate 
schools  or  school  districts  in  any  of  the  five  States  of  the  Southwest  However, 
they  have  been  subjected  to  de  Jure  segregation  In  the  past  by  the  action  of 
school  boards  whoso  stated  i>oHcy  was  to  separate  Mexican-Amcrican  pupils. 
Although  no  overt  policies  of  segregation  remain  today;  Mexican  Americans  arc 
still  substantially  underrepresented  In  some  schools  and  districts,  overrepresented 
in  others.  In  addition  to  deliberate  design  of  school  authorities,  this  lias  oc- 
curred for  such  reasons  os  historical  patterns  of  settlement  and  the  concentration 
of  ethnic  groups  and  economic  classes  by  neighborhood. 
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Location  by  States 

Today,  there  are  alrotit  1.4  million  Mexican-Amerlcan  youngsters  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  Southwest.  In  the  region  as  a whole,  they  represent  17  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment  and  00  percent  of  the  non-Anglo  enrollment.  More  than 
£0  percent  of  Mexican-Amerlcan  youth  attend  schools  In  California  and  Texas. 
Nearly  one-half  are  In  California  alone.  However,  Mexicnn-Amerieans  constitute 
a larger  proportion  of  the  enrollment  in  New  Mexico  than  in  any  of  the  other 
four  Southwestern  States. 


Merican- Americans  as  Percent  of  Total  Public  School  Enrollment 


State 

Arizona  — 
California  _ 
Colorado  -- 
New  Mexico 
Texas  


Percent 
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- 13.7 
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Isolation  by  School 

Although  they  make  up  only  17  percent  of  total  public  school  enrollment,  a 
substantial  proportion  of  Mexican-Amerlcan  youth  attend  schools  in  which  they 
are  in  a majority.  About  45  percent  are  assigned  to  schools  in  which  they  make  up 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  enrollment.  Slightly  more  than  20  percent  are  In  schools 
in  which  they  comprise  80  percent  or  more  of  the  total  enrollment. 

The  extent  of  ethnic  isolation  differs  greatly  among  the  five  States.  Segregation 
is  most  severe  in  Texas,  where  some  two-thirds  of  the  Mexican-Amerlcan 
students  are  in  majority  Mexican-Amerlcan  schools  and  40  percent  are  in  schools 
that  are  80-100  percent  Mexican-Amerlcan.  Ethnic  Isolation  is  least  severe  in 
California.  Only  about  28  percent  of  Mexlean-American  pupils  in  this  State  are 
Kn  majority  Mexican-Amerlcan  schools.  Less  than  10  percent  are  in  schools  that 
are  80-100  percent  Mexican-Amerlcan. 


MEXICAN -AMERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  PREDOMINANTLY  MEXICAX-AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  BY  STATE 


Mexican- 

American 

pupils 

(total) 

number 

Mexican-Amerlcan  pupils  in 
schools  with  SO  to  100  percent 
Mexican-American  pupi's 

Mexlean-American  pupils  in 
schools  with  $0  to  ICO  percent 
Mexican- American  pupils 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Southwest 

71,74$ 

$4 6.2*2 

71,34$ 

102,994 

505.214 

1,397, 5$S 

29,361 

17$.  266 

2).  262 

6$,  440 
335,32$ 
634,659 

4a  9 

27.6 

32.6 
66.5 

66.4 

45.5 

7,551 

64,302 

2i;?t! 

201.613 

299.613 

10.5 

l? 

21.2 

40.0 

21.5 

Isolation  by  district 

About  30  percent  of  all  Mexlcan-Atnerlean  students  attend  schools  In  districts 
with  50  percent  or  more  Mexican-Amerlcan  enrollment  overall.  Isolation  by 
district  is  most  pronounced  in  Texas  where  nearly  60  percent  of  Mexican- 
Amerlcan  pupils  are  In  majority  Mexican-Amerlcan  districts.  In  New  Mexico 
more  than  one-third  of  all  pupils  of  this  ethnic  group  are  in  districts  in  which 
they  form  a majority  of  the  enrollment 

Ethnic  isolation  of  Mcxican-Atncrican  teachers 

There  nro  less  than  12,000  Mexican-Amerlcan  teachers  in  the  Southwest.  They 
make  up  loss  than  4 percent  of  all  teachers  in  the  region.  Proportionately  more 
Mexican-Amerlcan  teachers  than  pupils  are  assigned  to  majority  Mexican- 
Amerlcan  schools.  Fifty-five  percent  of  them  are  assigned  to  schools  which  have 
a predominantly  Mexican-Amerlcan  enrollment.  One-third  are  In  schools  that 
are  80-100  percent  Mexican-Amerlcan. 

Furthermore,  a higher  percentage  of  Mexican-Amerlcan  teachers  at  the  ele- 
mentary level  are  assigned  to  predominantly  Mexican-Amerlcan  schools  than 
are  those  teaching  in  Intermediate  and  secondary  schools.  Orerall,  67.8  percent 
of  all  Mexican-Amerlcan  teachers  at  the  elementary  level  are  in  predominantly 
Mexlean-American  schools.  45  percent  at  the  intermediate  level,  and  40.8  per- 
cent at  the  secondary  level. 
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Kthnio  concentration  of  teachers  Is  most  acute  In  Texas  and  least  severe  in 
California.  More  than  80  jiorcent  of  the  approximately  5,100  Mexican -American 
teachers  In  Texas  are  assigned  to  majority  Mexican-American  schools  and  more 
than  GO  percent  of  this  ethnic  group’s  teachers  are  in  schools  that  are  SO-lOO 
l>ercent  Mexican-American.  In  California  only  17.5  i»orcent  of  ;i ImjiiI  3,^00  Mexi- 
can-American  teachers  are  In  schools  in  which  the  enrollment  is  predominantly 
Mexican-American.  Nearly  two-thirds  (00  j>ercerit)  are  in  schools  where  Mexican- 
American  pupils  constitute  25  percent  or  less  of  the  enrollment. 

EDUCATIONAL  FINANCES,  TEACHER  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  SCHOOL  FACILITIES 

Although  the  Commission  gathered  comprehensive  information  on  these  three 
items  in  its  .March  1909  survey,  these  data  are  still  being  analyzed  and  are  not 
yet  available  for  reporting.  However,  in  Fall  lfXP S,  the  Commission  collected 
similar  data  on  nine  hideixndent  school  districts  In  the  nictrojKriitan  area  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  following  material  Is  based  on  the  study  of  these  nine 
districts. 

Educational  finance 

The  following  tabulation  illustrates  the  substantial  differences  in  per  pupil 
expenditures  in  the  19G7/19GS  school  year  among  the  nine  districts. 

PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES,  1967-£t 


Name  of  school  district 


Percent 

Mtikaa* 

lAmeriean  Cipenditufe 
enrollment  pee  pupil 

of  total  (revenue  from 

enrollment  all  sources) 


North  East 

Alamo  Heights.... 

East  Central 

South  San  Antonio. 

Northside 

Southwest 

Hartandale 

Edgewood 

San  Antonio 


7.4 

14.1 

24.8 
$9.5 

16.1 

38.8 
81.7 
814 
58.2 


1745.07 
$53.17 
$04.22 
552.87 
578.13 
543.00 
485.53 
464.  $4 
425.31 


In  general,  the  predominantly  Anglo  districts  spend  far  more  per  pupil  than 
do  those  With  substantial  Mexican-American  enrollments.  In  one  instance,  an 
almost  exclusively  Anglo  district  (Northeast)  sjiends  almost  $320.00  more  |>er 
pupil  than  the  predominantly  Mexlca n- American  San  Antonio  Independent  School 
District 

Teacher  qualifications  and  pupil  teacher  ratios 
Tho  level  of  academic  attainment  of  the  teaching  staffs  in  the  predominantly 
Mexican-American  districts  Is  generally  lower  than  that  of  the  Anglo  districts. 
For  example,  nearly  20  percent  of  teachers  in  the  Kdgewood  District  (89  i*?r- 
cent  Mexican-American)  have  not  completed  college.  There  is  only  one  non- 
degree  teacher  (0.3  percent)  in  the  largely  Anglo  district  of  Alamo  Heights. 

Furthermore,  the  average  pupil-teacher  ratios  In  heavily  Mexican-American 
districts  are  substantially  higher  than  those  in  Anglo  districts. 


Percent 

Mexican- 


School  district 

American  Teachers  without  college  degree 

Average 

itXf 

ratios 

ol  total 
enrollment 

Number 

Percent 
ol  total 

Edge  wood 

89.4 

160 

19.7 

28.1 

East  Central 

28.8 

5 

4.8 

27.1 

Southwest 

38.8 

II 

II. 1 

26.1 

Hartandale 

$1.7 

*0 

$.0 

26.1 

South  San  Antonio 

59. 5 

12 

4.1 

23.1 

San  Antonio 

58.2 

30 

.9 

26.1 

Northside 

16.1 

S 

.7 

24.1 

AHmo  Heights 

14.1 

1 

.3 

21.1 

North  East 

7.4 

8 

,7 

23.1 
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ftrhool  facilities 

As  part  of  the  San  Antonio  pilot  study,  differences  in  facilities  were  compared 
anions'  individual  schools  within  one  district.  In  terms  of  median  age  of  school 
buildings  a strong  relationship  exists  between  the  year  of  construction  of  a given 
school  in  the  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District  and  the  ethnic  composi- 
tion of  Its  enrollment.  On  the  average,  schools  with  enrollments  over  SO  percent 
Moxiean-Ainerican  are  a Quarter  of  a century  older  than  those  whose  student 
bodies  aro  predominantly  Anglo.  Four  predominantly  Mexican-Ameriean  elemen- 
tary schools  predate  the  twentieth  century,  the  oldest  being  90  years  old. 

The  lower  the  pro]>ortlon  of  Mexican-Americans  in  the  student  enrollment  of 
a school,  the  more  recent  the  date  of  construction  of  the  school  Is  likely  to  he, 
whether  the  remainder  of  the  student  body  is  primarily  Anglo  or  black.  At  the 
elementary  level,  the  typical  predominantly  Mexican-Amcrican  school  predates 
the  average  black  school  by  10  years,  and  the  average  Anglo  school  by  31  years. 
Oenerally,  Mexlcan-Ainerican  schools  are  also  in  need  of  more  rejwirs  than  are 
the  Anglo  or  black  schools. 

In  San  Antonio  schools  there  are  on  the  average  almost  twice  as  many  children 
per  acre  on  school  sites  accommodating  enrollments  over  SO  percent  Mexican- 
Amerlcan  as  on  school  sfles  with  a predominantly  Anglo  student  body. 

Mr.  Gmckstkix.  Mr.  Chnirmnn,  I am  accompanied  by  Jonathan 
Fleming,  my  staff  assistant. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Glickstein,  you  deal  in  broad  strokes  and  I 
would  like  to  get  some  clarification. 

On  page  8,  you  make  a strong  case  of  the  fact  that  busing  provides 
positive  benefits.  Wo  have  had  testimony  by  Dr.  Jensen  and  Dr.  Van 
den  Haag  seriously  challenging  Dr.  Clark’s* findings  and  both  of  these 
gentlemen  have  made  a statement  before  this  committee  that  there  is 
no  authoritative  body  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  indeed  either  busing 
or  integration  itself  necessarily  provides  the  so-called  positive  benefits 
that  you  speak  of. 

lias  your  commission  any  studies,  findings  or  any  material  that  Van 
den  Haag  and  Jensen  arc  not  aware  of  winch  will  give  us  positive  and 
indisputable  ovidenco  to  support  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Gmckstkix.  I am  suits  they  have  read  our  Facial  Isolation  Re- 
port and  I am  sure  they  havo  read  Dr.  Coleman’s  report  and  I am  sure 
they  have  read  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
which  supports  my  testimony.  I have  read  Dr.  Jensen’s  testimony,  I 
have  read  nis  article,  I have  read  Dr.  Van  den  Haag’s  testimony  and 
other  writings  of  his.  I have  also  read  writings  of  tlioso  who  dispute 
Dr.  Jensen  and  Dr.  Van  den  Haag.  I am  not  an  educator  and  I am  not 
a scientist  hut  I thihk  they  are  wrong.  I think  they  arc  just  wrong,  and 
I think  the  authority  I have  read  on  the  other  side  substantiates  that. 

Mr.  Puci.vski.  what  puzzles  mo  is  that  you  am  so  willing  to  accept 
that  ovidenco  in  support  of  yOur  thesis  andf  yet  you  reject,  apparently, 
all  tho  l>ody  of  evidence  that  we  have  to  show  that  title  I has  indeed 
been  making  somo  fantastic  strides  around  the  country. 

In  your  statement  on  page  8 yon  say,  “Nationally,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, title  I was  funded  at  $135  per  pupil  last  year  and  we  havo  yet 
to  see  positive  results  from  this  program.” 

Then  you  say  in  your  last  paragraph  on  pago  14,  “Drastic  steps  also 
must  bo*  taken  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  ‘pork  barrel  type  of 
abuses’  that  have  occurred  under  tho  administration  of  title  I of 
ESKA.” 
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One  could  argue,  and  I think  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr. 
Perkins,  surely  has  a great  deal  more  evidence  in  support  of  the.  posi- 
tive results  in  title  I than  we  have  in  supjiort  of  your  statement  on 
positivo  benefits  that  busing  brings  about. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Doctors  Jensen  and  Van  den  Haag  pointed  out 
yesterday  you  may  bo  doing  more  harm  than  good  to  youngsters  by 
forcefully  busingthem  from  their  own  community  into  a new  and 
strange  community  which  very  often  is  hostile  and’unacceptable. 

Mr.  Gi.icksteix.  If  I may* say  so  respectfully,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  Dr.  Jensen’s  testimony  and  Dr.  van  den  ifaag’s  testimony  is  a 
typical  example  of  professors  living  in  an  ivory  tower.  If  it  could  bo 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  integration  had  no  effect  on  achieve- 
ment scores  of  black  children,  that  still  would  not  be  an  argument 
against  integration. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  message  to  Congress,  integration 
is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  helping  all  children  achieve  the 
broad  based  human  understanding  that  increasingly  is  essential  in 
today’s  world. 

If  you  read  the  report  of  the  Eisenhower  Commission,  if  you  read 
the  report  of  the  Kernel*  Commisison  where  they  describe  what  is 

Bto  happen  in  this  country  if  wo  don’t  get  the  races  to  live 
ler  and  to  work  together.  it  is  just  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  start  early  in  teaching  children  to  live  together  and  integYating 
the  schools  is  the  way  to  do  that.  You  can’t  start  in  college,  you  can't 
start  on  the  job  and  you  can’t,  even  start  in  high  school.  You  have  to 
stmt  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  obviously 
the  role  should  be  to  try  to  bring  the  races  together.  There  is  no  quarrel 
on  that. 

But  you  tako  the  position  that  this  legislation  ought  to  provide 
funds  tor  massive  busing  to  achieve  the  goals  that  you  intend  to 
achieve.  This  legislation  docs  not  include  any  funds*  for  busing  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance.  It  does  provide  some  funds  for  taking 
youngsters  to  a cultflrnl  activity  as  a part  of  the  federal  process,  if 
there  is  money  needed  for  busing  for  that  kind  of  purpose,  it  is  per- 
missible, but  the  legislation  very  wisely  avoids  providing  funds  for 
any  massive  busing  to  overcome* racial  imbalance  because,  ip  the  case 
of  Los  Angeles  they  estimate  it  is  going  tocost  them  $17  million  a year. 
Now,  you  ha vo  questioned  the  busing  figures ? 

Mr.  Gi.ickstkix.  The  estimate  in  Los  Angeles,  incidentally,  was 
offered  by  the  attorney  for  the  school  board.  The  judge  asked  for 
them  to  provide  the  maximum  amount  that  would  cost  and  they  sug- 
gested it  would  bo  $47  million.  The  judge  disagreed  and  it  was  his 
conclusion  that  it  could  be  done  for  considerably  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Again,  the  learned  jurist  didnx  show  any  evidence 
to  support  his  claim. 

My  point  is  that  you,  yourscli,  talk  about  going  into  the  classrooms 
and  upgrading  the  teaching.  That  is  why  I presume  the  authors  of 
this  bill  wisely  left  out  funds  for  massivo  busing  because  they  don’t 
want  to  see  these  funds  dissipated  on  the  busing  process  at  the  cost 
of  the  classroom.  # 

]Mr.  Guckstf.ix.  We  didn’t  advocate  funds  for  massive  busing.  Wo 
aro  supporting  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
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If  a school  system  applies  for  funds  under  (his  bill  and  contends 
that  for  educational  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  bus  children,  this  bill 
provides  funds  for  such  purposes  and  we  "agree  with  that. 

We  do  not  think  tho  bill  should  contain  any  prohibition  against 
busing,  but  wc  feel  that  if  the  school  system  decides  that  for  educa- 
tionaHy-sound  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  bus  children,  that  funds 
should  Ik>  niado  available.  It  is  their  choice.  It  is  not  being  imposed 
upon  them;  it  is  a decision  of  the  school  board. 

The  Syracuse  example  I gave  and  the  Berkeley  example  I gave 
were  instances  where  the  school  systems  themselves  concluded  that 
busing  was  educationally  sound  and* needed  to  be  done. 

Mr.  PtfCiNSKi.  I think  that  tho  Supreme  Court  has  wisely  stayed 
away  from  that  issue  because  there  are  compelling  and  persuasive 
arguments  on  both  sides. 

I think  wo  can  make  a case,  and  I have  seen  this  time  and  again : 
Youngsters  bciftg  bused  into  an  all-white  school  in  the  morning,  get- 
ting off  tho  bus,  walking  into  the  school  and  when  the  bell  rings  get- 
ting back  on  the  bus,  totally  isolated  from  the  community,  totally 
isolated  from  playing  with  any  of  the  children  they  attend  school 
with,  and  in' my  judgment  I think  that  you  arc  harming  these  young- 
sters moi-o  than  you  are  helping  them  but  that  is  my  judgment  and  I 
respect,  your  judgment. 

I just  don’t  think  that  the  ovideitco  is  that  conclusive  on  either  side. 
For  that  reason  the  Congress,  I think,  has  staved  away  from  the  issue. 

You  tako  a very  strong  position.  You  take  the  position  that  if  there 
is  any  do  facto  segregation  in  a school  district,  it  should  not  get  any 
funds. 

What  you  ai-o  saying  is,  a city  like  Chicago  has  really  three  situa- 
tions. Wo  have  segregated  all’ black  schools,  segregated  all  white 
schools,  and  integrated  block  and  white  schools  in  the  peripheral 
area.  Now  von  go  into  one  part  of  Chicago  and  you  can  go  40  blocks 
in  cither  direction  a ml  you  won’t  find  a black  youngster,  and  so 
thoso  schools  are  all  white.  You  can  go  to  another  part  of  Chicago, 
40  blocks  in  any  direction  and  you  woirt.  find  a white  youngster.  Those 
schools  are  all  black. 

What,  you  are.  saying  to  ns  is  that  in  those  areas  where  wo  have 
niado  Mi*  honest  effort  to  integrate  the  schools  in  the  tilting  com- 
munities, and  savo  that  community  from  going  from  all  white  to 
all  black,  and  we  are  shifting,  in  a*  city  like  Chicago,  four  blocks  a 
week  from  white  to  black,  you  are  saying  under  your  formula  Chi- 
cago is  not  to  get  any  money  under  this  bill  because' by  the  very  nature 
of  the  beast  it  has  all  black  schools  and  all  white  .schools  established 
by  housing  patterns. 

* Mr.  Gmokstf.in.  I think  you  misunderstood  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Your  testimony  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Gr.tcKSTF.iN.  I said  in  a former  dc  jure  segregated  school  sys- 
tem, such  a school  system  cannot  have  de  facto  segregated  schools, 
that  a system  such  as  most  of  tho  Southern  systems  where  there  was 
do  jure  segregation,  the  notion  of  de  facto  segregation  is  incompatible 
with  that.  It  is  the  obligation  of  thoso  school  systems  to  root  out 
segregation,  root  and  branch,  and  they  cannot  come  back  to  HEW  and 
say,  ‘‘Wo  have  some  schools  that  are  the  result  of  do  facto  segregation.” 
But  in  Chicago,  wo  agree  that  Chicago  is  entitled  to  funds  and  it 
should  get  funds  under  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Pucixski.  It  wouldn’t  under  vour  recommendation. 

Mr.  Gi.tckstkix.  Yes;  it  would.  It  has  not  yet  been  established  that 
the  situation  in  Chicago  is  the  result  of  dc  jure  segregation,  ami  until 
that  is  established,  if  it  can  be,  Chicago  does  not  come  under  the 
recommendations  that  I made.  I am  just  talking  about— — 

Mr.  Pucinski.  What,  would  you  do  in  this  situation?  The  court, 
as  you  know,  in  North  Carolina,  has  very  wisely  permitted  eight,  1 
believe,  do  facto  segregated  schools  when  the  district  gave  up  their 
do  jure  segregation,  simply  because  of  housing  patterns,  and  II KW 
has  approved,  in  a number  of  instances,  where  a school  district  has 

fiven  up  do  jure  segregation,  because  of  the  neighborhood  pattern, 
IEW  has  approved  certain  schools  that  are  either  segregated,  all 
black  or  segregated  all  white  because  of  the.  neighborhood  pattern. 

Are  you  saying  that  in  those  school  districts,  under  your  formula, 
they  should  not  get  help  eit  her  ? 

Mr.  Gi.iokstkix.  That  is  what  I am  saying,  sir.  I think  the  court 
in  North  Carolina,  the  court  of  appeals,'  was  wrong.  The  Supreme 
Court,  as  you  know,  on  Monday  agreed  to  review  that  decision,  and 
I think  tile  court  of  appeals  was  wrong.  I think  the  district  court 
judge,  Judge  McMillan,  was  right  when  Tie  required  that  those  segre- 
gated schools  be  eliminated. 

I also  think  that  it  is  something  of  an  irony  that  here  in  this  case 
where  a district  court  judge  who  is  close  to  the  scene  and  most  familiar 
with  local  conditions  hasordered  a plan  into  effect  which  does  desegre- 

fjato  a school  and  a court  of  appeals  sitting  in  Richmond  revei-ses 
tim,  without  being  as  close  to  the  local  community  as  the  district 
court  judgo  is.  I think  that  is  very  unfortunate.  The  district  court 
Judge,  I think,  had  the  best  interests  of  the  communif  j in  mind  and 
was  most  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  I think  he  was  right. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  On  page  14  in  your  recommendation  that,  “*  * * no 
funds  go  to  dist  ricts  which  operate  schools  with  segregated  classrooms 
or  which  have  used  testing  as  a device  for  segregating  children  inten- 
tionally or  with  the  effect  of  segregating  them  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.” 

Am  Incorrect  in  assuming  that  you  are  not  suggesting  that  we  do 
away  with  the  track  systems  or  the  ability  grouping  that  95  {Movent 
of  tlio  school  districts  in  this  country  use? 

Mr.  Gi.ickstkix.  I am  suggesting  that  if  the.se  systems  have  been 
adopted  with  the  intention  of  segregation  they  should  not  be  honored, 
but  if  they  have  not  been  adopted,  they  were  adopted  for  sound 
educational  purposes,  they  shouhl  continue'. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Even  if  they  do  lead  to  certain  grouping  by  race  or  by 
national  origin? 

Mr.  Gi.ickstein.  There  are  various  ways  I think  that  tracking  and 
grouping  can  be  accomplished.  I think,  for  example,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judgo  Wright  ordered  the  tracking  system  ns  such 
eliminated,  but  lie  did  not  prohibit  the  schools  to  linv'c  groupings  in 
individual  subjects,  and  ho  also  did  not  prohibit  the  schools  from 
using  any  kind  of  system,  as  long  as  they  frequently  and  constantly 
tested  it  to  make  sure  it  was  current  and  up* to  date. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I wonder  if  I could  ask  you,  since  Dr.  Jensen  and 
Dr.  van  den  Haag  have  so  seriously  challenged  the  basic  concepts 
of  this  legislation,  whether  we  could  ask  yon  for  an  additional  memo- 
randum on  whatever  bibliography  you  want  to  present  in  terms  of 
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studios  that  have  boon  made  to  support  your  statement  that  there  are 
some  positive  results  achieved  in  busing!  I think  that  this  question  is 
very  much  debatable,  and  I would  like  to  see,  and  I am  sure  the 
committee  would  like  to  see,  whatever  evidence  you  may  have  to 
support  your  thesis. 

Mr.  Qrin.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Pctcixski,  Yes. 

Mr.  Qitik.  Will  you  add  to  that  the  benefits  to  the  students  from 
integration?  Busing  may  bo  just  a part  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  both 
Dr.  Jensen  and  Dr.  van  den  Ilaag  claimed  that  there  was  no  provable 
benefit  from  integration, 

Mr.  Gi.iokstkix.  I think  that  is  probably  the  key  question,  whether 
integration  is  beneficial,  and  if  it  is,  busing  is  just  a tool.  There  arc 
different  ways  of  doing  it,  and  busing  is  one  way,  pairing  is  another 
way.  There,  are.  all  kindsof  ways  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Qoik.  Wc  could  benefit  from  the  facts  which  the  gentleman 
could  present. 

Mr.  Pocinski.  Yes;  I would  like  to  sec  that  because  T am  reminded 
a couple  of  weeks  ago  a very  distinguished  columnist  here  in  town, 
Mr.  Raspberry ? raised  some  serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not  all 
of  this  emphasis  on  trying  to  integrate  schools  hasn’t  really  set  back 
the  whole  process  of  providing  good  education.  Here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  you  have  got  92  percent  nonwhitc  attendance.  To  talk 
aliout  integrating  the  District  of  Columbia  schools  is  really  to  engage 
in  an  academic  discussion.  Yet  what  is  being  done  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  education  for  these  thousands  of  youngsters  in  this  city? 

It  docs  seem  to  me  that  wo  ought  to  have  from  the  Commission 
whatever  evidence  you  have  to  support  this.  If  indeed  wo  arc  losing 
time,  as  I said  yesterday,  this  legislation  proposes  a massive  injection 
of  Federal  heip  to  do  all  the  things  that  you  have  said  in  your 
testimony  ought  to  bo  done  to  improve  schools.  Assuming  that  all 
of  that  is  dono,  and  3 years  from  today  wc  go  into  a comprehensive 
analysis  of  what  results  has  all  of  this  brought  about,  and  to  what 
extent  has  it  helped  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  both  the 
white  youngster  and  the  nonwhite  youngster,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  if' there  is  no  appreciable  improvement  shown,  that  Brown  may 
lio  shot  down.  It  is  conceivable,  and  so  to  that  extent  perhaps  this 
legislation  ought  to  be  moved  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Perhaps  wo  can  find  some  answers  to  this  vexing  question.  I think 
there  is  9omc  merit  to  what  Dr.  Jensen  and  Dr.  van  den  Haag  said. 
Really  thercis  very  little  body  of  evidence  on 'the  subject.  I am  not 
taking  a position  whether  it  is*  good  or  bad,  but  T do  think  that  these 
gentlemen  mako  a strong  point  in  saying  that  wo  don’t  have  the 
amount  of  research  that  we  ought  to  have,  15  years  after  the  Brown 
decision.  It  is  incredible  to  mo  that  at  this  Into  date  there  are  |>eoplo 
who  still  question  whether  or  not  it  works,  and  they  do  that  simply 
because  wo  apparently  havo  not  had  ns  much  testing,  as  much  evalua- 
tion as  wc  ought  to  have  had  over  these  last  15  years. 

(The  information  icq  nested  follows:) 
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l\J>.  Commission  on  Ciui  !li'.ju\ 

iro^iiNj//on,  Iri  Au’ju*t  Jit,  /:*> 

Hon.  Roman  C.  IHtcinski, 

Chairman,  General  subcommittee  on  Education, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  />.(’. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucixski:  During  my  testimony  on  the  emergency  School  AMstaiuv 
Act  of  1070  on  July  1,  you  requested  that  I furnish  you  with  information  sup- 
porting my  contention  that  title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  education 
Act  was  subject  to  “pork  harrell”  abuses.  I am  enclosing  for  your  information 
an  excellent  study  of  the  administration  of  title  I of  ESEA  done  by  the  Wash* 
ington  Research  Project  of  the  Southern  Center  for  Studies  in  Publt“  policy 
and  tlie  XAACP  Legal  Defense'  and  Education  Fiiud.  I also  am  enclosing  a ci.py 
of  ‘‘Inequality  in  Education”,  published  by  the  Harvard  Center  for  I-aw  and 
Education,  criticizing  the  administration  of  title  1 of  the  CSKA. 

The  point  of  my  testimony  was  not  that  the  legislation  is  at  fault,  but  that 
the  Office  of  Education  has  not  done  what  It  can  to  ensure  against  title  i funds 
being  misused  or  spent  foolishly.  Since  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  b ecu  aide 
to  prevent  abuses  of  ESEA  funds,  it  is  appropriate  to  question  whether  admin- 
istration of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act  fit  mis  should  be  left  t<>  t lie 
discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  without  sound  guidelines  to  ensure 
to  the  extent  possible  that  the  money  will  be  used  to  assist  in  desegregating 
schools  or  eliminating  racial  isolation  and  not  be  converted  to  general  edin-ution 
purposes  for  which  other  funds — Federal,  State  and  local — are  available. 

You  also  requested  that  I furnish  you  with  documentary  evidence  to  supj*>rt 
our  contention  that  racial  integration  increases  the  achievement  of  minority 
group  students.  I am  sure  that  you  arc  familiar  with  the  study  done  by  Dr. 
James  Coleman,  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  (1000)  and  the  study  by 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Eacial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools  (1007). 

The  relevant  findings  of  that  study  are  as  follows : 

There  is  ...  a relationship  between  the  racial  composition  of  schools 
and  the  achievement  and  attitudes  of  most  Negro  students,  which  exists 
when  all  other  factors  are  taken  Into  account. 

(a)  Disadvantaged  Negro  students  in  school  with  a majority  of  equally 
disadvantaged  white  students  achieve  better  than  Negro  students  in  school 
with  a majority  of  equally  disadvantaged  Negro  students. 

(b)  Differences  are  even  greater  when  disadvantaged  Negro  students  In 
school  with  a majority  of  disadvantaged  Negro  students  are  conqximl  with 
similarly  disadvantaged  Negro  students  in  school  with  a majority  of  advan- 
taged white  students.  The  difference  In  achievement  for  J2th-grude  students 
amounts  to  more  than  two  entire  grade  levels. 

(c)  Negroes  in  predominantly  Negro  schools  tend  to  have  lower  educa- 
tional aspirations  and  more  frequently  express  a sense  of  inability  to  influ- 
ence their  futures  by  their  own  choices  than  Negro  students  with  similar 
backgrounds  attending  majority-white  schools.  Their  fellow  students  are 
less  likely  to  offer  academic  stimulation. 

(d)  Predominantly  Negro  schools  generally  are  regarded  by  the  com- 
munity as  inferior  institutions.  Negro  students  in  such  schools  are  sensitive 
to  such  views  and  often  come  to  share  them.  Teachers  and  administrative 
staff  frequently  recognize  or  share  the  community’s  view’  and  communicate 
it  to  the  students.  This  stigma  affects  the  achievement  ami  attitudes  of 
Negro  students. 

I also  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a recent  study  done  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  Eacial  and  Social  Class  Isolation  in  the 
New  York  Public  Schools  (1070).  This  study  completed  several  years  after  the 
commission’s  study  reconfirmed  our  findings. 

The  most  complete  catalogue  of  existing  research  on  desegregation  and  aca- 
demic achievement  appears  as  chapter  2 of  Weinberg,  Desegregation  Ecscarch: 
An  Appraisal , 2nd  ed.  (1070),  a copy  of  which  I have  enclosed  for  the  convenience 
of  your  staff.  I believe  you  will  bo  Interested  in  Mr.  Weinberg's  remark  that 
“the  scientific  resourcefulness  of  the  [Commission’s]  Racial  Isolation  study  is 
especially  outstanding”. 

In  Ills  conclusion  to  the  chapter  on  the  effect  of  desegregation  on  academic 
achievement  Mr.  Weinberg  writes : 
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Tho  evidence  is  strong  that  desegregation  Improves  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  Negro  children.  In  a few  cases  desegregation  did  not  provide  such 
stimulation;  and  In  a rare  case  or  two,  Negro  children’s  achievement  fell. 
The  evidence  Is  even  stronger  that  white  children  fail  to  suffer  any  learning 
disadvantage  from  desegregation. 

During  our  colloquy  you  raised  a question  concerning  the  work  of  Professor 
Arthur  Jensen  who  testified  before  your  Subcommittee  on  June  29.  I would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  respond  furlher  because  I believe  that  Dr.  Jensen’s 
assertions  should  not  go  unchallenged. 

Dr.  Jensen’s  thesis  originally  was  set  forth  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Winter  1909  issue  of  the  harvard  Educational  Review . The  article  caused  great 
controversy  and  many  scholars  have  challenged  Its  assertions.  Many  of  the  best 
responses  to  Dr.  Jensen’s  article  were  published  In  the  Spring  1969  and  Summer 
1969  Issues  of  the  Harvard  Educational  Review . 

Professor  Jenson’s  thesis  begins  with  his  assertion  that  the  median  IQ  score 
for  black  American  school  children  is  about  15  points  lower  than  that  for  white 
American  school  children.  He  cites  several  studies  which  tend  to  show  that  to  an 
extent  this  difference  is  independent  of  the  correlation  between  socio-economic 
class  and  IQ.  but  because  there  is  a correlation  between  IQ  and  socio-economic 
status,  and  because  Negroes  are  disproportionately  represented  in  lower  socio- 
economic groups  it  is  not  clear  how  much  of  the  15  point  black-white  IQ  differ- 
ential is  due  to  factors  relating  to  each  and  how  much  of  it  Is  due  to  factors 
relating  to  socio-economic  status.  (See,  Stlneheoinbe,  39  Harvard  Educational 
Review,  511) 

Jensen  counters  the  argument  that  racial  IQ  differences  are  caused  by  the  use 
of  culturally-biased  tests  with  the  observation  that  these  differences  persist 
even  when  culturally  neutral  tests  are  used.  However,  he  does  not  consider 
evidence  that  testing  itself  may  be  culturally  biased.  (B.  N.  Anderson,  39  HER 
531 ; Jastak,  39  HER  608 ; M.  Dentsch,  39  HER  M2) 

There  have  been  several  studies  in  which  socio-economic  class  patterns  in  IQ 
scores  disappeared  when  efforts  were  made  to  test  the  children  In  a comfortable 
and  familiar  environment  and  to  relate  the  testing  to  things  familiar  to  children 
from  lower  socio-economic  classes.  One  such  study  was  made  by  Professor  Jensen 
lilmself.  (See,  Cronbaeh,  39  HER  338) 

Professor  Jensen  discounts  environment  as  having  any  effect  on  racial  differ- 
ences In  Intelligence.  He  points  to  tho  failure  of  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams to  produce  any  marked  increase  In  IQ  or  academic  achievement  of  dis- 
advantaged children.  This  contention  overlooks  a number  of  factors,  including 
the  relative  lack  of  experience  with  compensatory  education  programs.  (J.  M. 
nunt,  39  IIER  278)  While  tho  apparent  lack  of  success  of  these  programs  in 
raising  IQ  scores  Is  cause  for  concern  and  further  study,  it  is  not  proof  that  IQ 
cannot  be  measurably  affected  by  environmental  factors. 

The  mainspring  of  Professor  Jensen’s  argument  rests  on  his  work  In  studying 
the  heritability  of  IQ  among  white  Americans.  His  analysis  has  met  with 
favorable  response  from  his  professional  colleagues,  although  some  have  raised 
questions  about  tho  accuracy  of  his  methodology.  (Kagan,  39  HER  274) 

No  matter  how  accurate  Professor  Jensen’s  heritability  work  may  be,  herita- 
bility  analysis  is  rather  limited  and  does  not  support  generalizations  beyond  Its 
limits.  (Lederberg,  39  HER  611)  Professor  Jensen’s  heritability  work  deals  only 
with  the  differences  of  IQ  among  white  Americans.  JIc  did  not  study  hcritabltfty 
of  IQ  among  black  Americans  and  his  study  does  not  explain  why  the  median 
IQ  of  white  Americans  is  different  from  that  of  black  Americans.  Professor 
Jenson  Is  very  careful  to  acknowledge  that  fact  and  I call  your  attention  to 
hts  statement  submitted  to  your  Subcommittee  on  June  29  at  page  6.  In  bis  article 
he  cautions, 

All  the  major  heritability  studies  reported  In  the  literature  are  based  on 
samples  of  white  European  and  North  American  populations,  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  tho  heritability  of  intelligence  in  different  racial  and  cultural  groups 
within  these  populations  is  nil.  For  example,  no  adequate  heritability  studies 
have  been  based  on  samples  of  the  Negro  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  greatest  shortcoming  of  heritability  analysis  Is  that  It  does  not  cast  any 
light  on  wlmt  determines  median  IQ  test  score  for  any  group  studied.  Thus,  It 
simply  says  that  IQ  test  score  differences  among  whites  are  hereditary  traits 
relatively  unaffected  by  environmental  factors.  (Interestingly,  Dr.  Jensen  also 
has  produced  an  important  study  which  shows  that  basic  learning  abilities  are 
essentially  unrelated  to  IQ  scores  In  the  low  socio-economic  group,  (Jensen, 
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American  Education  Research  Journal  1,  (1968)),  but  the  relationship  for  the 
high  soeio -economic  group  Is  substantial.  He  found  that  lower  elnss  children 
with  low  IQs  showed  a wide  range  of  learning  ability  scores,  whereas  the  middle- 
class  children  with  low  IQs  were  invariably  slow  learners.  Thus,  an  IQ  test 
score  is  an  accurate  predictor  of  learning  ability  In  a white,  middle-class  child, 
but  it  Is  a poor  predictor  of  learning  ability  in  a lower-class  child,  regardless 
of  race.  This  suggests  that  IQ  test  scores  measures  not  only  a person’s  innate 
“Intelligence”,  but  also  the  environmental  and  cultural  factors  which  affect 
performance  on*  the  test  negatively  as  well  as  positively.)  (New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Racial  and  Social  Slass  Isolation  in  the  Schools  (1970) 
at  page  123-124) 

Hut  even  in  instances  where  the  heritability  of  a trait  is  nearly  absolute, 
changes  in  environment  can  cause  dramatic  changes  in  the  average  value  of 
the  trait  (Crow,  39  HER  301) 

Height  is  a trait  with  a nearly  absolute  heritability  factor.  Yet  within  this 
century  the  averago  height  of  men  In  the  United  States  and  Japan  has  Increased 
significantly  because  of  changes  in  environment,  primarily  nutritional.  The  lesson 
»of  this  example  is  that  no  matter  what  the  heritability  of  IQ,  It  is  quite  likely 
that  environmental  changes  could  raise  the  IQ  of  black  American  school  children 
enough  to  eliminate  racial  differences  In  IQ. 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  thO  particular  environments  faced  by  many 
poor  and  black  children  can  hinder  their  mental  development  Professor  Jensen 
himself  has  co-edited  a book  containing  a number  of  discussions  of  this  subject. 
(Deutscb,  M.,  Katz,  I.,  and  Jensen,  A.  It,  Social  Class , Race  and  Psychological 
Development  (1968))  AVe  Know  that  environmental  factors  such  as  emotional 
climate  of  the  home,  prenatal  and  postnatal  nutrition  and  subjective  factors 
such  as  motivation  <md  aspirations  have  enormous  effect  on  the  IQ  and  achieve- 
ment levels  of  school  children.  In  fact,  there  Is  subslantial  evidence,  to  which 
I have  alluded  previously  In  my  letter,  that  integration  has  a significant  effect 
on  the  aspirations,  motivations,  achievement  and  IQ  scores  of  black  school 
children. 

Professor  Joshua  Lederberg,  Nobel  prize-winning  geneticist,  has  written  that 
in  his  opinion  the  Impact  of  racial  alienation  In  the  United  States  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  any  racial  differences  in  median  IQ  test  scores.  (Lederberg,  39  HER 
Oil) 

Professor  Jensen’s  attempt  to  show’  that  racial  differences  in  IQ  may  be  genet- 
ically determined  is,  by  his  own  admission,  very  hypothetical.  He  intends  simply 
to  stimulate  scientific  investigation  of  the  possibility.  Notwithstanding  the 
speculative  nature  of  his  argument,  he  seeks  to  make  his  hypothetical  the  basis 
for  national  policy  on  school  desegregation.  Informed  speculation  of  the  hyiK)- 
thetical  and  tenuous  sort  offered  by  Professor  Jensen  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  used  by  those  who  would  delay  desegregation  of  the  schools. 

Even  if  we  assume  the  correctness  of  Professor  Jensen’s  work,  I believe  flint 
to  allow  public  policy  decisions  on  desegregation  and  elimination  of  racial  isola- 
tion to  be  based  on  his  w*ork  would  be  criminally  negligent.  We  know’  too  little 
about  Intelligence,  learning  and  the  effect  of  environment  on  intelligence  and 
learning,  to  segregate  children  solely  because  of  median  IQ  test  score  difference 
as  between  one  racial  group  and  another. 

It  is  a national  calamity  that  such  public  policy  decisions  arc  being  made  in  the 
United  States  today,  I call  your  attention  to  the  recent  policy  of  the  California 
public  schools  which  condemned  Mexican  American  children  to  mentally  re- 
tarded classes  because  they  scored  extremely  low*  on  IQ  tests — given  In  English 
to  Spanish  speaking  children.  (I  am  sure  that  if  I were  given  an  IQ  test  in 
Japanese  I w'ould  be  relegated  to  a home  for  the  mentally  Infirm  for  life.)  Al- 
though we  may  be  perplexed  at  w’hat  seems  to  be  an  exaggerated  Instance  of  abuse 
of  IQ  tests,  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  imllcy  was  carried  out  by  pre- 
sumably well-in  formed  educators  of  the  State  of  California — a State  noted  for 
Its  outstanding  public  school  systems.  I think  the  warning  is  clear:  a scientific  m 
hypothesis  which  offers  a facile  explanation  for  apparent  racial  differences  in 
behavior  may  tempt  many  unaware  people  into  an  alluring  trap  of  the  worst 
and  most  vicious  sort  of  racist  actions. 

In  this  regard,  a number  of  professional  associations  have  warned  against 
using  Dr.  Jensen’s  hypothesis  as  the  basis  for  school  desegregation  decisions. 
The  Society  for  the  Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issues  in  May  1069,  warned 
that  Dr.  Jensen’s  thesis  could  be  “seriously  misinterpreted,  particularly  In  fits) 
applications  to  the  social  policy.”  A similar  statement  was  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Anthropological  Association  in  November  1069. 
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I sincerely  urge  your  Subcommittee  to  hear  scientific  testimony  rebutting  Dr. 
Jensen’s  work.  May  I suggest  the  following  names  of  possible  witnesses  to  you 
and  your  staff : 

Professor  Irving  Gottesnmn,  University  of  Minnesota  ; 

Professor  Arthur  Sfhieheombe,  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 

Professor  Martin  Deut.seh,  *Xew  York  University  ; 

Professor  Joshua  Lcdcrherg,  Stanford  University;  and 

Professor  James  V.  Crow,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

I also  would  like  to  request  that  my  letter  l>e  made  part  of  life  record  of  the 
hearing  before  your  Subcommittee  on  II. H.  17810  if  possible. 

Again,  I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Sub* 
committee. 

Sincerely, 

Howard  A.  Glickstkix,  Staff  Director . 

Mr.  Qdie.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman.  I take  it  ii  is  incredible  to 
Mr.  Glickstcin  too  that  such  testimony  was  presented  by  Dr.  Jensen 
and  Dr.  van  den  Haag. 

Firstj  I want  to  commend  von  for  your  statement  and  your  recom- 
mendations. I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  Si1©  right  in  your 
first  recommendation  that  wo  should  not  provide  anything  in  the  act 
which  would  bo  in  effect  compensatory  education.  This  ought  to  he 
funded  out  of  title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  You  refer  to  this  in  the  guidelines  on  page  15  of  your  testimony 
listing  some  of  tho  additional  or  permitted  activities,*  such  as  school 
crossing  guards,  ding  abuse  seminars,  additional  months  salary  for 
school  principals  and  so  forth.  I certittmy  agree  with  that. 

Tho  one  thing  I would  ask  you  about,  is  hallway  monitors.  Would 
there  lie  a necessity  of  hallway  monitors,  because  of  integration,  where 
they  may  need  some  to  keep*  decorum  in  the  school,  until  they  were 
certain  that  they  were  well  adjusted  to  the  fact  of  both  races  there  ? 

Mr.  Gi.ickstkiv.  I would  think  that-  that  is  a normal  expense  of 
operating  most  schools.  If  I recall  when  I went  to  school  there  were 
hallway  monitors. 

Mr.  Quie.  We  see  them  operate  in  tho  District  of  Columbia  schools. 
Of  course,  they  aren’t  exactly  integrated  schools,  even  though  the 
classes  are  integrated.  There  aren’t  enough  whites  to  integrate  them. 
That  was  tho  one  question  I would  have  them 

You  suggest  also  that  tho  formula  bo  changed  to  include  in  effect 
voluntary  desegregation  or  elimination  of  racial  isolation  in  the  States 
as  woll  as  those  who  are  subject  to  a State  court  order,  as  long  as  they 
meet  the  State  requirements  or  satisfy  the  Secretary  with  the  plfin. 

Dr,  Coleman  recommended  the  same  thing,  that  wo  expand,  double 
counting  those  beyond  wlto  are  subject  to  a Federal  court  order  and 
an  HEW  plan,  and  that  makes  sense  to  me  also. 

Now  ns  to  No.  3,  I would  like  to  ask  von  this:  You  want  to  delete 
tho  authorization  for  purchase  of  mobile  classroom  units.  I can  see 
putting  language  in  them  so  they  won’t  use  tho  mobile  classroom  to 
establish,  say,  black  annexes  to  the  schools.  However,  in  some  of  the 
* schools  ns  I understand  it,  they  found  it  necessary  to  close  the  black 
school,  and  bring  all  the  children,  to  the  white  schools  because  they 
couldn’t  get  any  of  tho  white  children  to  go  to  the  black  schools,  ft 
seems  to.lno  they  may  need  some  additional  room  in  the  white  school, 
and  mobile  classrooms  might  bo  beneficial  to 'Them.  We  could  make 
certain  that,  they  worn  integrated  mobile  classrooms,  just  as  we  want 
integrated  schools  throughout  the  entire  school  district.  Would  you 
have  any  objection  to  mobile  classrooms  if  they  were  used  for  that 
purpose*? 
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Mr.  Guckstktx.  I think  thero  arc  a number  of  problems  in  this 
whole  area.  One  is  the  problem  of  closing  down  perfectly  good  black 
schools.  There  are  areas  where  school  districts  and  courts  have  required 
school  districts  to  close  down  black  schools  which  are  iust  totally  in- 
adequate, but  yOu  arc  going  to  run  into  enormous  problems  with  the. 
Negro  community,  if  you  close  down  black  schools  that  are  perfectly 
good,  and  in  some  cases  better  than  the  white  schools. 

Mr.  Quie.  But  they  have  done  it  through  court  orders. 

Air.  Gi.tckStEix.  They  could  go  back  to  the  court  and  change  it.  I 
know  there  are  court  orders  requiring  the  closing  of  dilapidated  and 
inadequate  schools.  I assume  there  might  have  been  the  requirement 
of  closing  perfectly  good  schools  on  their  own.  I assume  some,  when 
they  were  ordered  to  desegregate,  chose  to  do  that,  but  I think  thero 
aro  great  problems  of  retaining  prido  and  association  with  the  past 
among  black  students  that  are  being  integrated  in  desegregated 
schools,  and  I think  that  if  you  take  the  position  that  anything  as- 
sociated with  black  experience  in  the  past  is  undesirable,  and  you 
should  close  it,  you  arc  going  to  have  great  problems  in  integrating 
the  scliOOls,  and  1 think  this  lias  to  bo  a two-way  street. 

Mr.  Quie.  I recognize  that.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  accept  the  concept 
of  closing  any  school,  although  when  the  chairman  and  I visited  down 
in  Atlanta  in  Do  Kalb  County,  wo  saw  that  at  least  in  Do  Kalb  County, 
by  closing  a school  and  using  it  for  handicapped  children  and  admin- 
istrative offices.  they  actually  are,  using  the  facilities.  That  was  not 
under  court  oruer.  lt  was  muter  a ilfeW' requirement  on  the  one  school. 
I guess  they  closed  six  schools  and  IIEW  required  them  to  close  an- 
other one.  I thought  under  this  legislation  we  couldn’t  change  either 
the  HEW  plan  or  the  court  order,  and  had  to  comply  with  whatever 
they  had  decided. 

I agree  with  you  that  it  seems  unwise  to  close  perfectly  good  black 
schools,  but  they  have  done  it,  and  we  havo  supposedly  given  'them 
assistance  here,  and  mobile  classroms  seem  to  have  fitted  into  that  in 
the  past. 

The  other  question  I would  have  is  on  No.  4,  where  you  would  sug- 
gest that  more  than  one  school  district  go  together  and  eliminate  racial 
isolation.  Of  course  in  a school  district  like  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  only  way  they  will  eliminate  it  is  if  they  work  out  some  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  somo  neighboring  school  district.  There  are  pro- 
visions in  the  act,  however,  that  permits  them  to  use  private  agencies 
rather  than  public  schools.  Do  you  think  this  is  going  to  help  fan  the 
flames  of  dissent  between  the  suburbs  and  tile  center  cityt  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  funds  a project  with  a private  corporation  or  a pri- 
vate group,  who  then  are  attempting  to  integrate  the  efforts  without 
the  agreement  with  the  school  districts 

Mr.  Gmcksteix.  I think  you  probably  would  need  the  agreement 
of  the  two  school  districts.  I Would  think  that*  the  private  efforts  that 
you  are  talking  about,  that  it  would  bo  essential  that  they  did  obtain 
the .agreement  with  the  two  school  districts. 

Mr.  Quie.  That  is  what  it  seems  to  me,  as  long  os  the  two  school 
districts  agree,  there  should  life  no  objection  to  it. 

Then  on  page  12,  yon  mention  that  there  is  no  prevision  for  con- 
gressionally  established  national  requirement  that  racial  isolation  be 
eliminated*  in  the  public  schools.  Are  you  recommending  that  wo 
amend  this  act  to  do  that,  or  arc  you  jut  bringing  up  the  point? 
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Mr.  Gi.ickstkix.  Just  bringing  up  the  point  that  this  is  something 
Hint  I think  at  some  time  is  going  Vo  have  to  be  dealt  with.  This  was 
a recommendation  the  Commission  made  in  1067.  This  is  an  emergency 
bill,  and  it  can't  deal  with  the  world.  Wo  are  pointing  out  something 
that  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Quie.  Then  wo  can  let  it  pass.  Let’s  then  go  on  to  the  question 
of  do  jure  segregation  being  eliminated  and  actual  de  facto  segrega- 
tion in  some  of  the  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  de  facto  segregation 
does  not  exist  in  a de  jure  segregated  district  at  the  time  that  the 
court  requires  them  to  eliminate  do  jure  segregation,  undoubtedly  in 
the  futre  do  facto  segregation  may  not  occur  that  has  not  occurred  in 
tlio  past. 

I know  in  the  South  they  tended  to  lie  pretty  well  integrated  in  hous- 
ing patterns,  and  more  so  in  the  rural  areas  than  in  the  cities.  As  the 
big  cities  industrialized,  the  blacks  who  came  and  worked  in  the  indus- 
tries tended  to  live  together.  Therefore,  housing  patterns  developed. 
Now  in  this  c.iso  even  more  importantly  in  the  future  if  do  facto 
segregation  Orem's,  how  can  you  say  that  it  is  not  permissible  in  a 
former  do  jhro  segregated  district? 

Mr.  Gi.ickstkix.  Well,  in  the  North  Carolina  case,  the  Charlotte- 
J/ ecklenburg  case,  there  were  some  schools  in  that  district  that  the 
school  board  said  were  de  facto  segregated  and  they  would  have  to  be 
all  black  or  all  white  and  the  district  court  disagreed  with  that.  Tie 
folt  that  the  population  pattern  in  Charlottc-Mecklenburg  at  that  time 
would  permit  the  integration  of  those  schools. 

You  are  talking  about  wliat  might  happen  in  the  future  with  people 
moving  out.  This  bill  does  provide,  very  fortunately,  that  if  a school 
system  foal's  that  as  a result  of  some  integration  there  is  going  to  bo  a 
tipping  or  there  are  going  to  bo  people  moving  to  tho  suburbs,  assist- 
ance is  available.  Assistance  is  available  under  6(a)  (&),  aid  to  a 
school  district  if,  “in  one  or  more  schools  in  such  district  whifch  are 
not  racially  isolated  but  have  a substantial  enrollment  of  minority 
group  children.” 

I think  what  is  contemplated  there  is  that  if  a school,  let’s  say,  has 
35  percent  minority  group  children,  and  is  afraid  that  that  is  going 
to  go  over  the  tipping  point,  that  school  could  probably  get  funds 
under  ( his  act  to  prevent  that  from  happening. 

Mr.  Quik.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  suggest  giving  first  priority 
rather  than  recommending  against? 

Mr.  Gi.ickstkix.  That  is  right.  Wo  suggest  giving  first  priority, 
that  if  a system  like  Charlottc-Mecklenburg  says  that  we  are  going  to 
provide  desegregated  education  in  ovory  one  of  our  schools,  that  sys- 
tem should  get  priority  to  another  system  which  says,  “We  are  going 
to  have  half  of  our  schools  all  black  or  all  white.” 

Mr.  Quik.  The  Counsel  would  like  to  ask  a quest  ion. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Tho  point  of  the  Congressman’s  question  was  how 
long  you  could  treat  formerly  de  jure  segregated  districts  in  a differ- 
ent fashion.  That  is,  suppose  you  nave  a district  in  that  situation  that 
has  completely  desegrated  all  of  its  schools  and  1ms  complied  with 
IIEW  plans  dr  Court  orders,  and  then  finds  that  because  of  shifting 
population  patterns  some  of  its  schools,  one  or  more,  are  being  rcsogre- 
gated  even  though  they  are  trying  to  prevent  this.  As  you  know, 
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preserving  integration  can  be  n verv  difficult  thing  to  accomplish.  At 
what  point  do  you  treat  a school  district  in  that  situation,  the  same 
as  you  would  a school  district  in  Michigan  or  Illinois  or  Minnesota 
that  faces  precisely  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  Gmckstkix.  Well,  at  the  moment  we  are  dealing  with  what  you 
do  when  this  money  is  given  out  this  summer  or  next  fall.  Now  if  this 
act  or  similar  legislation  is  continued  over  the  year**,  then  you  would 
face  tho  problem  you  have. 

Mr.  Quit.  I would  sooner  have  you  answer  what  your  fooling  is 
as  to  integration  of  the  schools  ra tiler  than  as  to  the  implementation 
of  the  act,  because  I recognize  that  you  are  referring  to  a first  priority 
with  which  I would  agree.  What  about  this  whole  problem  in  the 
future  of  resegregating  schools,  or  do  facto  segregation  developing 
in  a do  jure  district  ? 

Mr.  Gmckstkix.  Ultimately  school  desegregation  problems  and  the 
problem  of  integrating  tho  schools  is  not  going  to  be  solved  just  within 
particular  cities.  Tho  Commission  over  tho  Tast  year  or  so  has  been 
concentrating  a groat  deal  of  its  attention  on  integration  between  the 
suburbs  and  the  cities,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  this 
problem  by  dealing  with  some  forms  of  urban-suburban  cooperation 
or  urban-suburban  consolidation  or  something  of  that  sort. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  tho  whole 
problem  of  residential  segregation.  A lot  of  these  problems  can't  be 
dealt  with  in  isolation,  arid  I think  at  the  same  time  that  wo  are 
providing  for  the  integration  of  schools,  we  have  to  be  sure  that  hous- 
ing becomes  available  in  tho  suburbs  to  minority  group  people  and 
low-  and  middle-class  people,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  sure 
that  we  don't  have  involuntary  or  unwilling  racial  concentrations  of 
people  in  any  parts  of  our  country.  There  has  to  bo  freedom  available 
for  people  to  move  out.  and  I think  that  the  trend  that,  you  well  de- 
scribe has  occurred  in  this  country  in  the  last  10  years.  'Im  cities  are 
becoming  progressively  more  black,  and  this  is  something  we  arc  all 
concerned  about,  and  t think  it  is  something  that  wo  have  to  develop 
a national  policy  and  national  priorities  to  deal  with  so  that  this 
doesn’t  happen. 

As  you  know,  the  Eisenhower  Commission  said  if  we  continued  to 
let  this  happen  our  cities  arc  going  to  bo  fortresses.  People  are  going 
to  go  in  and  out  to  go  to  work  in  sealed  corridors,  and  this  is  just  a 
terrible  thing  to  contemplate.  It  docs  in  effect  deprive  most  people  of 
their  freedom  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  We  just  can’t  permit  that 
to  happen. 

Mr.  Quie,  I think  we  willhave  to  attack  housing  policies.  One  of 
the  bad  features  is  the  establishment  of  huge  areas  of  public  housing 
in  the  center  cities.  I don’t  know  how  suburbs  are  going  to  like  public 
housing  established  out  there  but  it  must  bo  done.  We  must  integrate 
people  at  all  economic  levels  and  all  tacos. 

On  page  14  you  recommend  that  the  Secretary  issue  regulations, 
and  yOu  make  three  points  there.  In  my  discussion  with  TIEW,  1 
expect  Nos.  1 and  3 are  or  will  be  done,  but  the  second  one  you  sa  v 
that  no  funds  go  to  district  desegregating  under  court  ordeis,  “which 
have  not  been  Updated  to  the  time  of  the  current  school  year.”  What 
really  do  you  mean,  that  they  should  be  updated  ? 
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Mr.  Gmckstkin.  Well,  thero  have  been  court  orders  issued  in  some 
districts  that  aro  as  much  as  6,  6,  7.  or  8 years  old,  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  still  permit  freedom  or  choice  and  some  of  them  probably  aro 
oven  Older  than  that,  and  in  not  dll  cases  have  the  parties  to  the  litiga- 
tion gone  hack  to  the  District  Court  and  asked  that  that  court  order 
ho  undated  to  conform  to  ourrent  judicial  standards. 

What  we  aro  recommending  is  that  that  ho  done  before  any  aid  ho 
provided,  that  either  the  school  board  or  the  plaintiff  go  hack  and 
have  the  court  order  updated. 

Mr,  Qoib.  I thifik  the  hill  contemplates  the  situation  where  a court 
order  or  IIEW  reouirement  occurred  within  2 years,  a school  system 
would  he  eligible,  out  if  longer  than  that,  they  would  not  he  eligible. 

Mr.  Gmckstkin.  Even  some  of  those  court  orders  require  that. 

Mr.  Quib.  Could  you  indicate  what  are  some  of  the  pork  barrel 
abuse  you  have  seen  i n title  I,  ESE  A ? 

Mr/  Gmckstkin.  I think  there  was  a study  of  some  of  these  prob- 
lems by  the  Washington  research  project,  that  came  Out  about  a year 
or  so  ago  that  illustrated  some  of  these  examples.  I think  we  have 
seen  examples  of  \vhere  the  money  was  used  to  build  a white  gym- 
nasium and  a black  gymnasium,  things  of  that  sort,  or  Avherethe 
money  in  ofTect  perpetuated  segregation  rather  than  helping  to  elimi- 
nate It.  I think  there  have  been  cliarges  that  some  of  tlio  money  lias 
been  used  for  a lot  of  audiovisual  equipment  and  other  sorts  of  equip- 
ment, which  is  perhaps  more  of  a frill  than  was  really  necessary  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  very  real  other  educational  problems  in  the 
district.  I think  we  can  provide  you  with  a copy  of  the  report  that  I 
referred  to.  \ 

Air.  Quir.  I would  appreciate  that.  I guess  we  have  been  partly  at 
fault  that  in  the  first  year  the  money'  came  so  late  that  the  school 
districts  didn’t  know  what,  to  use  it  tor  and  some  audiovisual  sales- 
men helped  them  with  the  proposal  and  they  got  that  established.  Of 
course,  in  Mississippi  thoy  never  uncratcd  it.  We  didn’t  do  much  better 
with  our  late  funding  in  subsequent  years  and  wo  have  finally  changed 
it  now  to  permit  carrying  the  money  over,  so  I guess  that  will  be 
eliminated  in  the  future. 

I yield  back  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PaciNSKi.  Don’t  you  believe,  Mr.  Glickstein,  that  the  main 
problem  with  title  I is  not  in  its  concept  or  its  adlftiftistration,  but  in 
its  underfunding.  The  Congress  has  spelled  out  certain  basic  prmciples 
that  wo  wanted  to  do  to  help  disadvantaged  children,  to  bring  them  up 
to  a level  of  educational  ability,  and  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  program  more  than  49  percent  funded,  and  so  I think  that  a lot 
of  harsh  words  and  a lot  of  crit  icism  have  been  leveled,  and  I think 
your  own  testimony  is  somewdiat  unfair  in  its  broad  strokes,  when 
if  it  had  been  funded  fully  perhaps  you  would  see  a different  picture. 

I would  liko  to  ask  y_0U  this:  If  you  couldn’t  do  all  the  things  that 
yon  propose  to  do  hero  in  this  bill,  if  yon  had  title  I fully  funded 

ifr.  Gmckstein.  I must  say  that  personally  I agree  100  percent 
with  you  that  there  is  not  enough  money  provided  under  title  I or 
for  education  programs.  I think  the  country  must  be  prepared  to  make 
the  same  commitment  to  solving  our  educational  problems  as  wo 


have  made  to  got  to  the  moon,  and  we  should  provide  as  much 
money  as  is  needed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Quin.  We  spent  more  for  education  than  we  have  to  get  to  t ho 
moon.  Wo  jumped  in  20  years  from  $5.4  to  $-48  billion  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  You  mean  at  all  levels?  Local  and  State  ? 

Mr.  Qitik.  Local,  State,  and  Federal. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Glickstein  is  talking  about  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Quie.  This  business  of  49  percent  binding,  if  we  can  add  or 
bring  the  income  level  up  above  $4,000  and  make  it  $0,000,  you  know 
we  could  get  that  percent  of  funding  down  to  05  percent.  That  is  kind 
of  where  we  arc  right  now.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  the  pork 
barrel  if  we  double  tho  money  we  could  at  least  double  the  pork 
barrel. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  If  I may  make  this  comment,  I would  like  to  got 
your  view  on  this  too,  Ah*.  Glickstein,  but  after  reading  Secretary 
Shultz’s  report  yesterday  on  tho  revolt  of  the  blue  collar  workers,  I 
think  that  we  liad  better  start  giving  some  serious  consideration  to 
going  to  $6,000,  and  I think  we,  had  better  start  thinking  aland  this 
forgotten  American.  I would  like  to  know  how  you  people  on  tho 
Civil  Ilights  Commission  feel  about  this. 

Mr.  Gi.icksteix.  That  is  a problem. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  It  is  a very  serious  report  that  the  Secretary  put 
out  yesterday. 

Mr.  Gr.it’KSTKtx.  This  is  a problem  that  our  Commission  has  been 
devoting  greater  attention  to  over  the  last  year  or  so,  and  we  are  in- 
terested and  hope  to  do  something  affirmative  and  constructive  in  the 
area  of  so-called  ethnic  groups,  who  regard  themselves  in  many  re- 
spects as  alienated  or  as  having  interests  that  conflict  with  the  black 
community,  and  I think  that  is  a very  real  problem. 

There  was  a conference  here  in  town,  I think,  a week  or  two  ago 
that  Father  llaron i sponsored  that  dealt  with  this  question  and  this 
issue  and  we  are  interested  in  that  and  we  think  it  is-  something  that 
needs  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  You  ought  to  get  behind  my  ethnics  study  center 
bill.  I would  like  to  send  it  to  you  and  get  your  reactions.  You  are 
familiar  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Gi.icksteix.  Yes. 

Mr,  Pucixski.  You  are  very  kind  to  be  with  us  this  morning,  and 
1 think  that  your  testimony  certainly  gives  a great  deal  to  think  about . 
I have  just  one  final  question,  and  that  is  on  this  distribution  question. 
You  heard  the  colloquy  we  bad  with  Congressman  Pepper,  tho  idea  of 
counting  all  the  youngsters  in  the  State  to  establish  a State  allocation 
formula,  but  then  having  no  assurance  that  tho  money  is  going  to  fol- 
low the  need.  In  view  of  some  of  tho  things  that  you  have  said  here 
about  the  Office  of  Education,  I am  wondering  do  you  think  we  ought 
to  give  that  kind  of  broad  power  to  the  USOE  f 

Air.  Glicksteix.  If  I have  any  misgivings  about  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, I have  much  greater  misgivings  about  local  school  boards,  and 
I would  think  that  we  have  seen  the  need  existing  in  these  local  dis- 
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tricts  for  16  years,  and  a lot  of  these  people  have  not  done  anything 
about  it,  and  to  believe  that  suddenly  overnight  they  arc  going  to  re- 
form and  show  good  faith  and  receive  large  sums  of  money  and  use  it 
constructively,  I think  is  unreal. 

I think  they  should  come  “hat  in  hand”  to  the  Secretary,  and  should 
say,  “This  is  our  plan.  This  is  what  we  propose  to  do,”  and  he  should 
bo* able  to  evaluate  it,  to  determine  whether  it  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  and  that  is  one  way  to  prevent  dist  nets  that  have 
been  evading  the  law  for  16  years,  that  have  been  giving  this  coun- 
try ono  of  its  greatest  law-enforcement  problems,  from  not  complying 
with  the  law,  if  they  were  required  to  live  up  to  standards.  If  we  just 
give  them  the  money  they  are  going  to  spend  it  to  avoid  desegregating, 
just  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  a change  on  a bill  that 
would  just  provide  money  to  every  school  district  that  has  a concen- 
tration of  minority  groups  and  has  a problem,  and  is  trying  to  cope 
with  this  problem?  Now,  there  are  many  districts  arOund  the  country 
that  are  not  waiting  for  a court  order  dr  arc  not  waiting  for  HEW, 
Bcrkoloy,  Calif.,  Evanston,  111.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  a number  of 
communities  all  over  the  country,  which  are  trying  to  work  out  some 
program  to  integrate  their  schools  without  waiting  for  Federal  prod- 
ding.Wpuld you  think  that  perhaps  we  could  do  much  better  with  this 
$1.5  billion  if  wo  identified  tne  school  districts  in  the  country  that  have 
a problem  in  integrating  their  schools,  and  making  money  available  to 
those  districts,  and  try  to  encourage  them  voluntarily  to  adopt  work- 
able programs  to  meet,  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Gi.ickstkin.  I think  that  Berkeley  and  White  Plains  and  similar 
districts  would  bo  able  to  get  assistance  under  this  bill.  I think  that 
would  bo  available  to  them.  I think  one  important  thing  that  I believe 
is  truo  is  that  the  $1.5  billion,  while  it  seems  like  a lot  of  money,  isn’t 
a lot  of  money,  and  if  it  is  spread  too  thin,  wo  are  not  going  to  get  the 
impact  that  is  necessary. 

If  you  aro  suggesting  that  there  should  bo  some  automatic  entitle- 
ment for  every  district  that  has  a concentration  of  minority  group 
students,  or  that  would  like  to  do  something  without  the  district  coming 
up  with  a plan  that,  looks  like  it  is  going  to  work,  I would  much  prefer 
that  they  be  required  to  come  up  with  a plan  that  looks  like  it  is  going 
to  work  before  they  get  any  money. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I think*  a lot.  of  districts  have  run  away  from  the 
problem  because  they  recognize  the  costs  involved  and  they  recognize 
the  pressures.  As  I have  said,  and  Mr.  Qitio  has  heard  mo  say  this  many 
times,  the  ono  thing  attractive  about  this  bill  is  that  it  will  make  funds 
available  for  the  tilting  schools,  and  I think  that  is  the  big  problem  in 
America  today.  If  wo  can  stabilize  communities,  if  we  can  arrest  this 
tragic  turning  of  four  blocks  a week  in  the  city  of  Chicago  from  white 
to  black,  you  can  bring  in  a huge  educational* task  force  into  a tilting 
community,  so  that  tho  middle  income  blacks  don’t  fleo,  the  whites  don’t 
flee,  t hoy  all  stay,  as  they  did  here  at  tho  Amidon  School,  I thought  tho 
Amidon  School  was  an  excellent  example  of  that.  My  son  went  there 
for  6 years.  Ho  was  ono  of  three  white  children  in  a class  of  27  Negro 
children.  It  was  a good  school.  They  had  good  programs.  All  the  chil- 
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dren  benefited,  white  and  black.  Seven  percent  of  the  children  in  that 
school  were  above  the  national  average  in  reading  scores,  reading 
achievement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  if  we  did  wait,  if  we  tried  t/j  encourage 
school  districts  to  use  this  money  by  saying,  “All  right,  you  have  a con- 
centration of  minority  groups,  we  are  going  to  give  you  the  money  neve, 
and  you  go  ahead  and  try  to  work  out  the  best  plan  you  can,”  especially 
in  those  tilting  areas,  I think  that  von  might  find  more  progress  than 
von  do  now  in  this  kind  of  n situation.  I get  the  feeling  that  this  pro- 
gram is  going  to  get  bogged  down  like  every  other  program  m so  much 
detail  and  administrative  supervision  that  the  net  result  is  that  wo  will 
never  reach  the  student.  That  is  what  I fear  about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Giackstein.  I can  only  say  that  I hop©  that  doesnt  happen. 
Perhaps  problems  of  providing  assistance  in  funds  to  desegregate 
schools  is  somewhat  less  complicated  than  providing  money  to  improve 
reading  skills,  which  is  something  that  wo  perhaps  know  less  about, 
and  maybe  this  would  bo  less  complicated.  . 

Mr.  Pucinski.  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Ghckstem,  Thank  you  very 

mU(Wiereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  tlio  subcommittee  adjourned  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  J uly  6, 1070.) 
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MONDAY,  JULY  0,  1970 

ITorSK  OK  ItKIHlBSBXTATIVKS, 

Gkxkrat,  Si'iicoMMirrKB  ox  Knrc.mox 

Or  TUB  COMMITTKB  OX  EDUCATION*  AXO  liABOK, 

"Washington,  D.C. 

The  general  subcommittee  met  at  10:10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in 
room  2261,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  lion.  Roman  C.  Pueinski 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present; 'Representatives  Pueinski  arid  Quic. 

Staff  Members  present : John  F.  Jennings,  counsel ; Alexandra  Kisla, 
clerk ; and  Charles  W.  Radcliffe,  minority  counsel  for  education. 

Mr.  PtrcixsKi,  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  have  this  morning  Mr.  Julian  Prince,  the  superintendent 
of  the  McComb,  Miss.,  schools,  and  Mr.  Edward  Leiclmer,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cook  County,  On.,  schools,  and  T)r.  Jack  Ilornback,  super- 
intendent of  the  San  Diego,  Calif,  schools. 

If  you  gentlemen  have  no  objections,  I would  just  as  soon  have  all 
three*  of  you  at  the  witness  tame,  and  perhaps  the  most  expeditious 
way  to  proceed  is  to  have  all  you  make  your  statements  and  then  have 
a panel  discussion  on  how  best,  we  can  solve  this  problem. 

We  will  have  more  membere  coining  in.  Monday  morning  is  a kind 
of  a rough  morning  to  start  around  here,  but  since  we  have  three 
witnesses,  I thought  we  might  as  well  start  making  our  record  now 
■ and  let  them  catch  up  as  they  assemble  here. 

j STATEMENTS  OF  A PANEL  COMPOSED  OF  JULIAN  PRINCE,  SUPER- 
INTENDENT, McCOMB,  MISS.,  SCHOOLS:  EDWARD  LEICHNER. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  COOK  COUNTY,  GA.,  SCHOOLS;  AND  DR.  JACK 

H0RNBACK,  SUPERINTENDENT,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  SCHOOLS 

jT  Air.  PtrcixsKi.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  gentlemen  here.  As  you 
| know,  H.R.  17810  is  a controversial  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  intro- 
i duced  by  the  President  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  prob- 
| lems  encountered  by  the  school  in  the  process  of  desegregating, 
f We  want  to  make  this  legislation  as  helpful  and  as  meaningful  as 
f;  possible,  and  it  is  only  by  talking  with  people  like  yourself  that  we  are 
j going  to  see  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  legislation,  and  your 
\ suggestions  will  be  most  helpful, 
j;  I suggest  we  start  with  Mr.  Prince. 

Why  don't  we  start  with  you  ? You  have  a prepared  statement  and 
1 your  entire  statement  will  go  into  the  record  at  this  point,  but  you  may 
\ proceed  as  you  wish. 

{ (The.  document  referred  to  follows:) 
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Statement  of  Julian  Prince,  Superintendent,  McComb,  Miss.,  Schools 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I am 
Julian  Prince,  Superintendent  of  Schools  In  McComb,  Mississippi. 

The  purjiose  of  this  presentation  Is  to  request  your  support  of  HR  17846,  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  This  act  can  provide  a measure  of  assistance  to 
school  districts  such  as  mine  which  are  experiencing  difficulties  with  the  process 
of  total  school  desegregation.  My  testimony  is  based  upon  the  experiences  of  my 
district. 

The  McComb  Municipal  Separate  School  District  is  located  in  the  southwest- 
ern area  of  Mississippi,  and  encompasses  the  municipalities  of  McComb  and 
Summit  in  Pike  County.  Student  enrollment  Is  approximately  4,200,  equally 
divided  by  race. 

Our  district  is  presently  involved  In  the  process  of  implementing  a voluntary 
school  desegregation  plan.  The  latest  phase  of  our  local  plan  was  approved  on 
May  18,  1070,  by  the  title  VI  Civil  Rights  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  We  are  In  compliance. 

The  plan  of  desegregation  agreed  upon  by  the  school  district  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  can  best  be  described  by  an  article  appearing  on  the  front  page 
of  the  May  27,  1070,  issue  of  the  M cOomb  Enterprise- Journal. 

The  desegregation  plan  for  a unitary  school  system  submitted  by  the  McComb 
School  District  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  HEW  has  been  approved.  . . . 

The  plan  is  essentially  as  follows : 

1.  High  school : Gibson,  Higgins  and  the  new  vocational  high  school  buildings 
will  be  utilized.  Students  will  attend  the  buildings  at  which  their  courses  of 
study  are  being  taught.  Certain  courses  of  study  will  bo  offered  in  only  one 
building. 

2 Junior  high  school:  All  7th  and  8th  grade  students  will  attend  Denman 
Junior  High  School. 

S.  Elementary  schools:  Neighborhood  schools  with  grouping  of  students 
from  different  schools  for  Instruction  to  meet  individual  needs  of  students  will 
result  In  a student  exchange  between  school  buildings  during  the  day  for 
grades  2 through  0.  There  will  be  no  grouping  or  student  exchange  betweeu 
school  buildings  by  first  grade  students. 

Faculty  and  staff:  Assignments  will  be  based  on  professional  ability  of  the 
staff  and  needs  of  the  school.  Each  member  of  the  staff  will  be  hired,  assigned, 
promoted,  paid  or  otherwise  treated  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

Activities:  AH  activities  and  extra  curricular  activities  will  be  conducted  on  a 
unitary  basis.  . . . 

The  plan  is  unique  in  Mississippi  desegregation  plans  in  that  we  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  the  home  schools  concept.  Elementary  students  will  be 
assigned  to  neigh borhood  schools  in  essentially  the  same  areas  they  are  now 
assigned. 

Elementary  students  will  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  educational  need  during 
part  of  the  day,  ami  because  children,  regardless  of  race,  have  similar  needs, 
these  assignments  for  special  educational  opportunities  will  result  in  desegre- 
gated situations. 

Each  elementary  school  pupil  will  have  an  individually  designed  educational 
program  and  these  programs  will  be  worked  out  by  the  administrative  staff 
during  the  summer. 

The  process  of  desegregating  schools  Is  not  new  to  our  school  district.  Since 
3085  we  have  been  in  voluntary  compliance  with  the  various  Title  VI  regula- 
tions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1961.  Only  recently  have  regulations  required 
% sufficiently  massive  relocation  of  pupil  population  to  cause  some  major  problems 
in  onr  school  district. 

I should  point  out  that  both  the  professional  leadership  of  our  school  dis- 
trict and  the  civic  leaders  of  our  community  feel  that  we  have  a better  than 
average  chance  of  maintaining  quality  public  school  education  in  our  district 
despite  the  requirement  to  quickly  complete  total  desegregation. 

I must  say  In  all  candor  that  desegregation  is  not  a goal  with  us.  Maintain- 
ing good  schools— developing  better  schools— is  our  goal.  That  these  schools 
will  be  desegregated  Is  an  accepted  fact. 

Events  of  this  past  year  have  caused  us  concern  because  we  have  become 
aware  that  good  schools  are  a product  of  public  support.  This  Is  not  a trito 
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whirl!  hL-^’  ° payAnxcs  (?r  ra,so  ,nxos>  to  supjwrt  only  those  things  in 
wh  il  fe  n e ?ur  community  our  major  lax  payors  are 

nr  !hill  . ' support  public  schools  If  they  believe  these  schools  are  good 
n?0L^  „^n  ,a  ,M'?  community.  Proving  that  these  schools  are  good-and 
making  them  good— Is  our  task. 

ao?.)»Cu  1 d **  a given  fact  In  Mississippi  today  that  under  anv  requirement  to 
" J°.a  .y  ”ntt«ry  school  system  public  schools  with ’a  heavv  projKtr- 
ilcj  ^ b'ack#stullonts  will  lose  a certain  percent  of  the  white  students'— ragard- 
taln t v^of  f h ic^i °5  qunfHty  °.f  educational  program  oi<erated.  Given  the*  cer- 
‘a  ’ ^wnt  cvc,lts  Mvc  'ho"  n that  f/  we  can  develop  a sufficiently 
good  quality  education  program  we  will  maintain  the  greatest  preponderant 

public  Schools10111  An<^  ^ W°  ulaIn,a*11  ,llis  enrollment  we  can  maintain  quality 

The  foregoing  statement  may  seem  rather  shallow  or  superfluous,  but  there 
anZrn^\°  " u?f'v,lcn  we  make  such  statements  in  our  local  situ- 

drcunrnmnts!  ^ eV°  M,“,8s,ppI  pub,,c  50,10018  can  succeed  under  present 
1,1  our  school  district  these  are  our  major  problems : 

1.  Me  have  a past  history  of  Inadequate  financing  of  virtually  every  facet 

Zl?*^b0jLrS™m-  A*  A "«“!*•  we  have  fwund  to  cover  to  have  a 
.no0™a1’  ^oo1  Program.  One  characteristic  need  is  to  pbvsieallv  house  an 

omr™tudenti.Pr08ram  Wlth  sufflc!ent  dcp,h  and  flexlbllltyto  be  adequate  for 

2.  Before  wo  have  assurance  that  this  program  Is  adequate  we  must  establish 
“P1  (evaluative)  procedures  capable  of  measuring  the  adequacy  of 

instruction,  i.e.,  we  need  to  determine  how  effectively  we  teach 

. an  intensive  training  period  devoted  to  retraining  our  staff 

to  deal  effectively  with  those  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds. 

.f:  'v®  “ust  communicate  to  the  public  our  ability  to  properly  educate  our 
children  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  the  public  schools  lu  the  public’s  mind 
n«5i  ik  *SU8f  es,Labllsb  a ,ru,y  adequate  individualized  Instructional  program— 
a”d  do.,his  ,n  ,ha  face  of  the  fact  that  the  educational  establishment  of  this 
aatlonhas  proven  itself  historically  Incapable  of  so  doing. 

tb,s  Paint  In  this  presentation  I must  re-emphasize  that  I am  speaking  for 

only  one  school  district.  Any  information  I present  on  any  other  school  district 
Z lSeu51!!,'i  upon  hearsay.  Despite  this,  I can  make  a general!  .od  statement 
nf a\fUc!i  f s?  ‘P01,  administrators  I have  come  In  contact  with  over  the  State 
J?1!s,ssfpp  feel  they  °an  maintain  quality  public  school  education  In  their 
ll!^miiinatkS|Ch  001  .(,,str,cts-  They  know  the  (ask  is  difficult.  Most  1 have  talked 
l‘Um,,Cate‘her°  s support  for  public  school  education  In  each  school  district 
aVb?Ui8V  ,ls  sllpjK>rI  certainly  Is  not  ns  evident  in  some  districts  as  the' 

that  elvAn * i*ke  U t0  bc'  A»,m,ost  t0  n man,  thcsc  administrators  feel 
i*i,V<»n« I me,  good  nssessement  tools,  a better  financial  position,  a better 

of1  plffil le*  sohoo?s  mPrOVC<1  pbyslcal  facilities,  they  can  reestablish  the  eredlbilliy 

Statistical  evidence  shows  that  education  in  our  school  district  Is  progressing 
towards  an  adequate  program  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  enrolled8 
, -My  8"bJwtlve  evaluation  Is  that  the  McComb  School  District  has  recently 
J?adc  a bp,(Gr  than  average  effort  to  maintain  good  public  schools.  I do  believe 
that  at  the  Present  our  progress  is  threatened  because  we  do  not  now  have 
sufficient  funds  to  quickly  attain  the  five  needs  wo  listed  above. 

A look  into  the  past  is  necessary  to  Justify  the  preceding  statement.  I first 
became  associated  with  this  school  district  in  1019—21  years  ago.  At  that 
w ! communUy  which  had  long  been  proud  of  Its  schools.  Not  all  of 
the  pride  which  came  our  way  was  deserved.  Nevertheless,  much  of  this  reservoir 
of  good  feeling  about  our  schools  has  stood  us  in  good  stead  In  the  last  several 
of  fr°m  the  community  at  large  have  shown  tho 

majority  of  our  citizenry  will  try  to  give  us  a chance  to  prove  that  desegregated 
public  school  education  can  be  viable.  ' * lwl 

fcoUngJ3  not  on?ugh  t0  maintain  public  support,  though. 
in<AiSAA  ™Sta™  enrller>,one  of  our  major  problems  Is  a past  history  of  fianclal 
Inadequacy.  This  caused  corner  cutting  In  construction,  purchase  of  Inadequate 
equipment,  did  not  allow  funds  for  supervisory  staff,  provided  an  Inadequate 
teacher-pupil  ratio  (with  consequent  lack  of  ability  to  give  needed  individual 
attention  to  deep-seated  pupil  needs)  and  prevented  adequate  assessment  of 
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individual  pupil  progress.  This  reality  has  certainly  left  us  with  a very  steep 
education  hill  to  climb  —even  if  there  had  been  no  .school  desegregation  problems 
to  overcome. 

Hut  there  are  other  hills  to  climb  1 

In  1905  the  school  hoard  of  the  MeConib  School  District  recognized  that  the 
process  of  desegregation  of  the  public  schools  was  inevitable  if  public  schools 
were  to  la?  retained.  Congressional  legislation  and  court  orders  were  clear  as 
to  their  general  intent.  The  timing  of  the  desegregation  process  was  the  only 
factor  left  in  (lie  hands  of  the  local  school  policy  makers.  As  a first  step  toward 
compliance,  the  administrative  staff  was  assigned  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining what  steps  would  bo  necessary  to  properly  comply  with  the  desegregation 
rules  and  regulations  which  lmd  been,  and  would  be,  pi  omulgated  by  the 
various  federal  agencies.  After  deep  thought  we  recognized  that  school  desegrega- 
tion was  more  nearly  a problem  associated  with  the  ills  of  society  rather 
than  one  associated  with  the  ills  of  education.  Schools  reflect  the  attitude 
of  the  community.  Schools  are  not  operated  in  a vacuum  but  in  a pressure 
cooker.  We  saw  a long  drawn  out  process  which  would  involve  some  major 
revision  of  overall  conuntifitty  attitudes.  We  chose  a program  which  would  be 
defined  by  those  Interested  In  “civil  rights’*  as  gradualism. 

Since  1005,  considerable  time,  energy  and  effort  have  been  expended  in 
careful  planning  of  this  program.  We  hoped  It  would  allow  us  to  prepare  the 
community,  the  staff,  and  the  children  for  the  eventdffllty  of  desegregation— hut, 
quite  frankly,  this  was  not  our  goal — our  goal  was  maintaining  good  schools. 
Not  all  of  our  efforts  have  met  with  success — certainly  not  all  of  our  efforts 
have  l»een  in  vain. 

Wo  can  document  the  fact  that  during  this  time  period  our  instructional 
program  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi;  that  we  offer  more  high  school  units  (112)  than  any  other  high 
school  in  our  State;  we  have  the  most  comprehensive  vocational  education 
program  in  the  State;  at  the  elementary  level  we  used  Federal  funds  to  develop 
an  ex  fieri  mental  computer-assisted  Instruction  program  that  is  a national  model 
system;  we  used  Federal  funds  to  develop  an  innovative  regional  data  process- 
ing pupil  assessment  program;  (ns  a result  of  this  latter  program)  we  prepare 
each  student’s  schedule  based  on  determined  needs  of  the  pupil;  we  have 
entered  Into  local  ami  federally  funded  extensive  staff  training  programs;  mu* 
city  has  floated  a bond  issue  to  purchase  a computer  for  us;  our  district  has 
negotiable  notes  in  the  amount  of  $325,000.00  to  raise  our  share  of  matching 
monies  to  construct  a $050,000.00  vocational  education  complex. 

We  have  exhausted  every  resource  during  the  past  five  years  to  upgrade 
our  Instructional  program.  As  a measure  of  this  effort  we  submit  an  expenditure 
table  below. 


local  State  federal  Total 


196$  66. 

1966  6/. 

1967  63. 
1963  69. 
1969  70. 


$430,477.  73 
494,533.60 
591.374.01 
607,483-70 
631,000.00 


$635, 176.07 
777.817.07 
759.848.00 
1,061,513.53 
1,073,000.00 


$779, 756.03 
604,549.09 
1,213, 733.11 
1,063,585.13 
763,000.00 


$1,394,359.33 

1,821,919.76 

2,617.939.87 

2,732,535.41 

2,472,000.00 


We  feel  tlmt  this  accelerated  fiscal  effort  lias  been  reflected  in  an  increased 
educational  growth  In  onr  pupil  population.  Statistical  evidence  indicates  we 
are  Indeed  making  needed  academic  progress. 

Onr  holding  i>owcr  is  getting  better : 

In  1905  we  graduated  250  of  410  (03.1%)  who  were  enrolled  in  gra  te  two  In 
1051.  In  1070  we  graduated  310  of  131  (73.3%)  who  wore  enrolled  In  grade  two 
hi  1050. 

A follow  up  of  graduates  indicates  higher  |>oroontagos  continuing  formal 
education  and  higher  j>oreentngcs  succeeding  in  their  academic  pursuits. 

The  academic  progress  of  onr  elementary  students  is  getting  stronger.  Achieve- 
ment records  show  that  in  1900  70.7%  of  our  students  were  reading  below 
exacted  grade  level.  During  tills  spring  only  51.3%  of  our  students  are  reading 
below  grade  level. 

School  attendance  Is  bettor.  The  poorer  level  children  are  healthier  and  hotter 
fed— largely  through  title  I KSFA  expenditure. 
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Despite  these  and  other  more  detailed  evidences  of  progros  wo  could  submit, 
there  are  serious  problems  facing  our  school  district.  Some  can  he  solved  by 
increased  financial  effort ; others  cannot. 

There  are  simply  not  sufficient  State  and  local  dollars  to  do  the  educational 
task  which  must  be  done  now  to  correct  years  of  educational  neglect  in  the  short 
time  available.  Our  Federal  funds  are  helpful,  but  they  are  tied  to  siwitlc  pro- 
grams—none  of  which  will  assist  In  meeting  our  immediate  needs:  funds  for 
bussing  students  to  centers  where  special  programs  are  located;  total  district 
pupil  evaluation  programs;  oi>erating  onr  desj>erately  needed  computer  educa- 
tional program;  cutting  class  loads  to  allow  for  Individual  instruction;  teacher 
retraining. 

Our  scheme  of  carefully  planning  each  step  of  our  desegregation  program  be- 
came instant  patchwork  this  past  January  when  we  readjusted  our  instructional 
program  to  produce  what  others,  with  their  wisdom,  c onsidered  a proper  degree*  of 
local  integration.  We  do  need  outside  assistance  to  accomplish  in  a short  time 
what  wo  could  have  successfully  accomplished  with  available  state,  local,  and 
federal  funds  In  a longer  period  of  time.  We  do  need  these  funds  in  the  form  of 
some  general  aid  not  restricted  other  than  to  assure  that  we  do  not  replace  local 
funds  with  Federal  funds. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  make  this  presentation. 

Mr.  Prince.  T will  refer  to  the  prepared  statement  in  this  presenta- 
tion. I represent  a school  district,  enrolling  some  -1,200  students  in  fho 
southwestern  area  of  Mississippi. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  onr  population  is  predominantly  Mack. 
Our  school  district  has  a slightly  higher  black  percentage  than  white. 

With  the  loss  of  a ntifhher  of  white  students  to  the  newly  developing 
private  schools  in  the  'Urea,  we  may  run  in  the  vicinity  of  55  percent 
black  and  45  percent  white  in  the  coming  school  year. 

I think  we  would  qua)  1 fy  to  meet  a do  facto  situation  as  designated 
in  House  Resolution  1781G. 

Prior  to  1905  wc  Operated  a de  jure  segregated  system.  In  1905,  the. 
board  of  trustees  of  tho  school  district  took  a rattier  careful  look  at 
the  legislation  which  had  been  passed,  and  determined  that  the  schools 
must  eventually  be  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  embarked  upon  a 
course  of  voluntary  desegregation. 

Wo  have  continued  under  a program  which  probably  would  be  de- 
scribed as  gradualism,  up  until  this  January,  when  we* made  a major 
stop,  still  voluntary,  to  go  trt'ft  iinitnry  system. 

Wo.  anticipate  that  we  will  have  a totally  desegregated  school  system 
when  we  open  in  September  of  this  year.*  Our  plan  has  been  accepted 
by  HEW  officials. 

The  general  outline  of  the  plan  is  to  have  a single  high  school  where 
we  had  dual  high  schools,  with  unitary  functions  throughout.  We  will 
have  a single  junior  high  school. 

Wc  will  have  what  we  call  “convenience  zones”  for  our  elementary 
schools,  which  are  schools  closest  to  the.  child’s  neighborhood,  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  actually  do  have  a do  facto  segregation 
situation,  wo  worked  out  a plan  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  ollieinls  whereby  we  actually  assign  elementary 
students  to  special  programs  for  a part  of  the  day,  each  day,  based  on 
their  particular  educational  needs. 

These  needs  come  from  a rather  detailed  pupil  assessment,  program 
we  have  in  tho  school  district. 

Mr.  PncixsKi.  You  assign  them  to  what,  to  the  different  schools? 

Mr.  Prince.  They  are  transported  to  different  schools.  Wc  trans- 
port. them  to  the  area  where  they  will  receive  the  best  educational 
program,  suited  to  their  needs. 
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Mr.  Pucinski.  And  you  change  that  school  daily  ? 

Mr.  Prince.  No.  Let’s  take  an  example.  In  art  elementary  school 
wo  have  a general  mix  of  the  population  found  in  that  area.  We  would 
suppose  that  it  would  not  be  (he  mix  of  the  population  of  the  school 
district  as  far  as  race  is  concerned,  but  nevertheless,  we  have  a general 
mix  as  far  as  pupil  backgrounds  are  concerned. 

For  at  least  one-half  of  the  day,  the  students  in  the  school  district 
schools  will  bo  assigned  to  attend  class  in  their  home  areas,  whether 
they  are  mentally  retarded,  dyslexic,  have  a reading  retardation  prob- 
lem or  culturally  deprived,  dr  potentially  gifted — whatever  the  case 
may  be — tho  children  will  no  grouped  heterogeneously,  and  will  take 
social  studies,  health,  art,  music  and  physical  education.  For  ex- 
ample, the  mentally  retarded  children  will  also  be  included  in  the 
neighborhood  group  for  a part  of  the  day. 

Then  for  tho  balance  of  the  day,  each  child  would  be  transported 
to  some  center  where,  a specific  training  area  is  located  which  handles 
his  particular  area  of  educational  interest.  "\Ve  say  wo  are  desegregat- 
ing schools  by  pupil  similarities  rather  thftfi  di  (Terences. 

Mr.  Puci  n'skt.  What,  happens  to  the  normal  child  ? 

Mr.  Par nce.  The  normal  child  is  treated  just  as  the  other  children, 
for  example  taking  computer-assisted  instruction  in  mathematics  and 
English. 

Air.  Pucinski.  I get  the  feeling  that  you  have  all  sorts  of  hPShd 
out  busing. 

Mr.  Prince.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Wlint  are  you  teaching  these  kids? 

Mr.  Prince.  Well,  in  response  to  your  statement,  I am  not  advo- 
cating busing  by  moving  children  to  areas  where  they  can  receive 
special  attention*. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Neither  am  I,  but  then  it  seems  to  me  like  a night- 
mare, what  you  are  preparing. 

Mr.  Prince.  No:  it  is  not  a nightmare.  It  worked  well  this  spring. 
Wo  tried  it  to  see  if  it  would  operate.  Tho  problem  that  we  encountered 
when  we  began  to  look  at  children’s  needs  was  that  we  had  not  pre- 
viously recognized  that  there  wore  so  many  divisions,  so  many  educa- 
tionarneeds,  within  the  student  body. 

I am  off  my  train  of  thought  in  the  testimony,  but  let  me  take  a back 
\ step  and  give  you  an  idea  what  wo  are  striving  at  educationally. 

Under  title  III  of  ESEA,-we  had  two  innovative  programswe  de- 
veloped which  have  helped  us  implement  this  program.  One  was  a 
regional  data  processing  center  whoso  purpose  was  the  management 
of  tho  educational  process.  Over  the  4-year  period  this  project  has 
been  in  operation  wo  havo  taken  those  things  which  are  legally  re- 
quired in  the  Mississippi  cumulative  record  folder,  plus  tho  addition 
of  soveral  other  items  wo  think  are  important  in  any  offort  to  assess 
what  is  actually  occurring  in  our  educational  program.* 

Wo  then  began  to  look  at  cur  program.  Wo  found  few  “normal” 
children.  When  I use  the  word  “normal” — I don’t  like  to  use  that 
word,  beeauso  wo  have  a tendency  to  categorize  children  this  way — 
but  wo  began  to  find  we  had  fewer  normal  children  than  we  thbUght 
wo  had.  In  fact,  only  r.  relatively  small  percentage  of  our  children  were 
without  some  typo  of  special  educational  need. 
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Our  percentage  of  disadvantaged  is  so  high  that  we  find  a high  per- 
centage of  culturally  deprived,  for  example,  and- 

Mr.  Pucixski.  If  your  findings  are  correct,  and  I have  no  reason 
to  doubt  them,  isn’t 'the  answer  to  your  problem  in  a fully  funded 
strengthened  title  I instead  of  this  new  formula  ? 

Mr.  Pkixce.  Xo;  it  is  not.  I was  going  to  come  to  this,  because  wo 
do  not  have  all  our  children  eligiblo  for  title  I.  Of  course,  title  I is 
not  a general  education  act,  and  if  you  will  recall,  wo  had  considerable 
discussions  at  the  national  level  this  last  year  about  Mississippi  school 
districts  using  title  I funds  as  supplementary  educational  funds. 

Title  I is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  a limited  group  and  this  year 
we  were  restrict  to  1,600  children,  to  handle  the  problems  of  1,600  chil- 
dren— 600  children — under  title  I. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Prixce.  Out  of  1,600  who  were  eligible  for  title  I under  the 
$3,000  cutoff.  But  tho  guidelines  were  that  we  had  to  restrict  it  to 
600  and  whether  it  seemed  rational  or  not  that  is  what  we  had  to  do. 

, Mr.  Pucixski.  Did  you  have  more  disadvantaged  than  600? 

Mr.  Prixce.  Wo  had"  1,600. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  1,600  disadvantaged? 

Mr.  Prixce.  Bight,  but  the  guideline  came  down  that  wo  worn  re- 
quired to  concentrate  our  moneys  in  such  a way  that  we  would  bo 
sura  that  wo  would  get  some  impact  out  of  tho  program. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I will  let  you  finish  your  testimony,  and  then  I will 
have  more  questions.  I am  most  grateful  to  have  you  gentlemen  here. 

Mr.  Prixce.  I don’t  know  whether  they  had  this  oxj)erieneo  or  not. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Tho  boys  over  here  in  ifEW  draw’  up  these  bills,  and 
they  think  that  they  have  got  some  answers,  but  it  is  onlv  when  v’o 

fet  down  to  people  like  yourselves  who  live  with  these  bills  that  we 
nd  out  t he  st  rengt  hs  ft  iid  weaknesses  of  t hese  bills. 

Why  don’t  you  proceed  with  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Prixce.  Let  mo  proceed  with  this  business  of  desegregation  and 
the  culturally  deprived  student  and  tho  impact  it  has  on  us. 

Wo  saw  sometime  ago  in  our  school  district  that  tho  business  of  de- 
segregation, massive  desegregation,  operating  a unitary  system,  was 
going  to  bo  extremely  difficult.  Primarly  because  desegregated  educa- 
tion was  not  a problem  with  an  educational  base.  It  was  a general  com- 
munity problem. 

In  1905  we  began  to  make  some  rather  detailed  plans  for  desegre- 
gation of  tho  schools,  but  not  for  desegregation,  per  sc,  but  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  the  schools  in  a desegregated  situation. 

We  had  such  a long  way  to  go,  and  so  much  to  do,  when  we  began, 
that  wo  had  to  set  priorities.  The  priorities  we  set  anticipated  that  we 
would  bo  allowed  to  move  through,  or  would  permit  moving  through, 
several  of  the  priority  stages  before  total  desegregation  was  required. 

When  it  did  arrive,  I am  afraid  that  we  still  were  not  ready.  Wo 
wero  not  ready  because  tliero  were  just  not  enough  local,  State,  and 
even  Federal  dollars,  which  fit  in  the  right  loopholes,  the  right  priori- 
ties, to  do  everything  which  needed  to  be  done  in  the  short  period  of 
time  that  wo  had  to  do  it. 

Wo  have  fivo  primary  needs. 

The  first  one  of  these  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  have  always  been 
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underfinanced  in  our  educational  program.  You  can  take  a look  at 
almost  any  facet  of  our  instructional  program  and  you  will  sec  that 
it  has  hi  He  ml  from  the  financial  have-nots,  all  the  way  from  construc- 
tion through  the  operational  phases  of  indust  ruefional  programs. 

A second  need  is  to  be  able  to  assess  where  we  arc  going,  to  toll  what 
we  are  doing  to  change  children  in  the  right  way. 

Third,  we  need  an  extensive  stall’  retraining  program  primarily 
because  of  the  ethnic  differences  and  the  separations  that  have  existed 
in  our  community. 

Our  fourth  need  is  an  effective  communications  program  with  our 
community.  Maintaining  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  our  community  is  a 
critical  problem  with  us  today.  So  far,  we  have  been  able  to  maintain 
credibility  with  a very  large  portion  of  our  cnmmunityt  black  and 
white,  blit  there  is  a certain  proportion  of  our  community  that  we 
cannot  and  never  will  be  able  to  satisfy  with  desegregated  schools. 

Finally,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  an  individualized  instruc- 
tional program. 

Wo  know  wc  have  made  strides.  We  even  know  we  have  a reservoir 
of  good  feeling  in  our  community  about  public  schools,  but  we  also 
know  that  we  have  the  needs  we  listed  which  can  keep  us  from  having 
good  schools. 

Let  me  jump  to  page  6 of  my  prepared  statement  to  illustrate  there 
are  simply  not  sufficient-  State  and  local  dollars  to  do  the  educational 
faks  that  must  be  done  now. 

Our  Federal  funds  are  helpful,  but  they  am  tied  to  specific  pro- 
grains, few  of  which  will  assist  in  meeting  our  immediate  needs. 

We  need  funds  to  move  children  to  centers  where  special  programs 
are  located;  a total  district  pupil  evaluation  program;  we  need  a con- 
tinuing computer  assistance  instructional  program.  At  one  time  we 
operated  this  as  a federally  funded  experimental  program’ in  conjunc- 
tion with  Stanford  University.  We  are  now  operating  on  our  own.  At 
ono  time  it  was  hoped  we  could  use  this  program  for  the  disadvantaged 
students,  but  we  can’t  because  of  the  title  I limitations  I pointed  out 
awhile  ago. 

We  need  to  cut  class  loads  to  allow  for  more  individual  attention. 
We  need  teacher  retraining,  and  we  need  some  construction  of  perma- 
nent classroom  facilities  to  just  take  cam  of  problems  left  by  eduea- 
t ional  neglect  over  the  yearn. 

We  feel  ns  though  Jliis  particular  House  resolution,  which  we  hUvo 
appeared  here  to  testify  for,  based  on  the  reading  of  the  material  that 
wc  have  seen  and  the  Congressional  llecord  and  the  copy  of  the  bill 
as  it  is  being  presented  at  this  time,  wo  think  it  would  lie  of  tremen- 
dous value  to  our  school  district,  and  would  help  us  to  do  the  educa- 
tional job  that  we  feel  wc  have,  got  to  do  now  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  our  children'  in  our  section  of  the  country. 

That  is  my  formal  presentation. 

Mr.  Pooixski.  I am  somewhat  concerned  about  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  here.  What  is  the  per  capita  income  in  your  county, 
in  vonr  school  district  there? 

Hr.  PnixcK.  Our  per  capita,  per  family  income,  the  latest  figures 
I have  are  approximately  $1,800.  Now  that  is  not  per  capita.  The  per 
capita  income,  1 think,  measures  out  to  about  $2,016. 

Mr.  H.wk'Mkfk.  Excuse  me.  Am  those  1060  figures? 


MV.  Pnixci:.  Those  were  t lit*  latest  estimates  that  the  Ke.-oaivh  ami 
Development  Center  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  had. 

That  is  later  than  the  1000  census  figures.  and  I don't  know  whether 
that  will  evui  he  related  to  what  actually  comes  out  from  tin*  1070 
census,  but  it  is  slightly  over  $2,000,  we  estimate.  about  $t,M)0  per 
faintly. 

Mr.  PrrixsKi.  The  problem  that  I am  confronted  with  is,  the  Fed- 
eral (lOvcrnmeM  is  already  spending  more  in  your  district  than  the 
State  does,  and  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  local  community  does. 

Mr.  Piiixck.  Are  you  on  page  0 ! 

Mr.  Pitixski.  Yes. 

An*.  Piiixck.  Pet  me  go  through  this  for  you,  which  may  lie  of  value 
to  you.  I included  theso  figures  because  1 felt  they  would  he  of  some 
value.  First  I must  comment  that  none  of  the  Federal  aid  which  is 
shown  here  is  general  aid  to  education,  nor  it  is  all  educational  aid 
to  public  school  children. 

In  1905,  oftr  area  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  a hotlied  of  racial 
discontent  nfid  had  been  since  the  early  lflGO’s. 

Tho  natro  “McCoirtb”  was  known  ns  a hot  point  in  the  civil  rights 
conflict.  As  a result,  the  governmental  leadership  in  the  community 
emotionally  withdrew  from  accepting  Federal  funds  from  the  pro- 
grains which  were  developing  at  that  time — vocational  education 
programs,  through  OKO,  and  what  have  you. 

These  dollars  that  you  sec  here  represent  a number  of  programs, 
some  of  which  is  a general  education  program.  For  example,  all  of 
the  OKO  programs  at  one  point  run  ill  that  area  of  southwest  Missis- 
sippi were  run  through  our  school  district.  This  included  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  Headstart,  and  what  have  you.  We  operated  these 
programs  when  nobody  else  would. 

In  one  3-year  period,  1966-G9,  $1,200,000  was  spent  through  vhc 
district  for  the  development  of  computer  assisted  instruction.  A large 
portion  of  these  funds  were  paid  to  Stanford University.  In  the  same 
time  period,  there  is  approximately  $000,000  in  there  for  tho  develop- 
ment of  a regional  data  processing  system,  and  pupil  evaluation  sys- 
tem, which  benefited  over  60,000  students  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

One  school  district,  210  miles  from  us,  participated  in  that  program 
daily.  What  1 am  saying  as  far  as  direct  aid  to  our  school  district  is 
concerned,  you  have  title  I moneys  in  there  which  run  about  $200,000 
a year.  Vocational  education  funds  in  there  run  about  $35,000  a year. 

. Mr.  Pdcixski.  What  you  Are  saying  is  that  this  money,  while  it 
may  appear  impressive  as  a statistic,  did  not  go  to  the  individual 
children. 

Mr.  Phixcb.  Yes,  it  did  not  go  to  the  individual  children.  It  was 
in  the  development  of  programs  or  to  agencies  scattered  over  that  area. 

Mr,  Pucinski.  Yes.  I don’t  think  you  have  any  more  assurance  in 
this  bill  that  that  money  is  going  to  go  to  children  either. 

Mr.  Pkixcb.  Well,  If  wo  are  allowed  to  handle  the  money  in  the 
manner  that  wc  desire  to  handle  it 

Mr.  Pucixski.  If  iny  aunt  had  a mustache,  she  would  lie  my  uncle, 
but  you  aro  not  going  to  be  able  to  have  that  money  that  way.  You 
know  yourself,  and  you  have  already  seen  the  guidelines.  I don’t  think 
that  you  aro  going  to  bo  able  to  be  Oio  sole  jutlge  of  how  this  money  is 
to  bo  spent. 
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If  wo  could  have  that  assurance^  perhaps  we  might  get  some  for- 
ward movement.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me,  and  I want  to  ask  the 
other  gentlemen  the  same  question  when  we  get  through  with  their 
testimony,  it  seems  to  me  we  do  put  too  many  restrictions  and  limita- 
tion on  these  funds,  and  I am  amazed  to  learn,  for  instance,  that  here 
wo  have  a statistic  that  shows  your  school  district  received  in  1967- 
68,  $1,228,000  of  Federal  aid,  but  you  tell  me  that  $600,000  of  that 
went  to  Stanford  University  for  a survey. 

Mr.  Prince.  No,  no.  That  was  over— the  figure  of  $600,000  to  Stan- 
ford is  essentially  comet,  hut  it  is  oyer  a 3-year  period,  and  it  was 
used  for  the  development  of  software  in  computer  assisted  instruction 
under  title  III  of  BSEA. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Is  it  helping? 

Mr.  Prince,  I think  so. 

Mr,  PrcixsKi.  OK.  Let’s  hear  from  Mr.  Leichner. 

Mr.  Leichner.  I will  keep  mine  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Air.  Leichner,  your  prepared  statement  will  go  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  or  Edward  Leichner,  Superinterdent,  Cook  Countv  (Ga.) 

Schools 

background  ineormation 

Cook  County  Is  located  In  the  southern  portion  of  Georgia,  with  Adel  as  the 
county  seat.  The  population  of  Cook  County,  13,000,  3 H%  of  which  is  Black,  is 
dependent  primarily  on  agriculture  for  its  income. 

There  are  five  schools  located  In  the  county : 

Adel  Elementary  Schools— Grades  1-0  (predominantly  white). 

North  Cook  Elementary — Grades  1-0  (predominantly  white). 

Cook  County  High  and  Elementary— Grades  1-12  (black). 

Cook  Junior  High — Grades 7 and  8 (predominantly  white). 

Cook  High  School — Grades 9-12  (predominantly  white). 

These  schools  employ  148  professional  persons,  and  have  an  enrollment  of 
3200. 

As  a result  of  Freedom  of  Choice,  the  following  desegregation  took  place: 
10(35-00:  10  Negro  student  transferred  to  previously  all  White  schools. 

1000-07 : 191  Negro  students  transferred  to  previously  all  White  schools;  4 
Negro  teachers  taught  in  predominantly  White  schools. 

1007-70:  140  Negro  students  transferred  to  previously  all  White  schools;  *2 
Negro  teachers  taught  in  predominantly  White  schools. 

The  Cook  County  Board  of  Education  has  submitted  the  following  plan  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  development  of  a unitary 
school  system  to  be  Implemented  September,  1970: 

The  reorganization  of  the  Cook  County  School  System  in  Compliance  with  the 
Court  Order  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  Georgia 
Involves  pairing  of  the  two  high  schools.  Cook  High  and  Cook  County  High  and 
Elementary.  Adel  Elementary  will  accommodate  grades  one  through  four  (1-4) 
in  the  Adel  attendance  district.  North  Cook  Elementary  will  become  a grade  one 
through  four  (1-4)  school  serving  the  Sparks-Lonox  attendance  district.  Cook 
County  High  and  Elementary  will  house  all  children  grades  six  through  eight 
(O-S),  nil  fifth  grade  children  will  he  housed  In  Sparks,  and  grades  nine  through 
twelve  will  attend  Cook  High  School. 

The  professional  staff  will  be  transferred  to  the  respective  schools  as  their  area 
of  certification  requires. 

The  current  enrollment  of  the  Cook  County  School  System  is  1873  White 
children  and  1271  Negro  children.  The  minority  student  quotient  being  40.4. 

The  current  Cook  County  professional  staff  composition  is  88  White  and  44 
Negro,  the  minority  faculty  quotient  being  34. 

The  reorganization  plan  by  schools  and  enrollment  is  projected  on  the  basis  of 
current  enrollment  and  Is  as  follows : 
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School 

Enrolment 

Percent 

minority 

Grades 

White 

Negro 

Adel  elementary 

1 to  4 

433 

397 

48 

North  Cook  elemenliry 

do 

204 

96 

32 

Sparks 

5 

181 

1!9 

40 

Cook  County  high  and  elementary 

6 to  8 

532 

35$ 

40 

Cook  high 

9 to  12.. 

30! 

37 

Total 

1,873 

1,271  

The  faculty  composition  of  schools  os 
employees  is  os  follows : 

projected 

from  current  professional 

Faculty 

Percent 

minority 

School 

Grades 

White 

Negro 

Adel  Elementary 

North  Cook  Elementary 

Sparks 

Cook  County  High  and  Elementary 

Cook  High 

i-4 

1-4 

5 

6-8 

9-12 

17- 21 

90-11 

7-9 

18- 22 

24-28 

9 13 

3 5 

3-5 

$-13 

12-16 

30-43 

21-35 

25-42 

29- 40 

30- 42 

Implementation  of  desegregation  plan 
Retraining  of  professional  staff  to  work  more  effectively  with  the  in- 


dividual differences  found  in  children §10, 000 

Individual  instructional  materials  to  bo  used  by  teachers 0,000 

Hiring  of  additional  personnel ; that  is,  counselor,  rending  specialist, 

spr-cch  therapist,  librarian,  and  school  nurse 17,000 

Additional  mobile  units  for  Cook  High  School  to  prevent  overcrowded 
condition  which  may  result  in  loss  of  accreditation  by  Georgia  Ac- 
crediting Commission 80,000 

Development  of  health  centers  at  each  school  to  insure  better  student 

health  0,000 

Total  renovation  of  previously  all  black  school  and  repairs  of  other 
existing  buildings  to  facilitate  new  organization  i>attern 175,000 


Mr.  Pucinski.  You  arc  with  the  Cook  County,  On.,  schools? 

Mr.  Lkioiin'kii.  That  is  correct.  Adel  is  our  county  seat.  Our  popula- 
tion is  approximately  13,000, 38  percent  of  which  arc  black. 

Presently,  there  arc  five  schools  in  operation,  four  of  them  are 
predominantly  white.  There  are  two  elementary  schools,  and  there  is 
one  all  black  school  housing  grades  1 through  12. 

Next  year  our  new  organizational  pattern  will  be  based  on  a pairing 
situation.  It  will  bo  as  follows:  There  will  be-— there  are  going  to  lie 
two  elementary  schools  housing  grades  1 through  4,  one  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county  and  one  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county. 

There  will  be  one  school  housing  just  the  fifth  grade.  There  will  be  a 
junior  high  school  housing  grades  6,  7,  and  8,  and  one  high  school, 
grades  9 through  12. 

Wo  are  having  a little  bit  of  difficulty  as  far  as  taxation  is  concerned 
in  Cook  County.  Our  property  is  valued  at  100-percent  evaluation.  It 
was  reevaluated  several  years  ago,  and  according  to  the  State  statutes, 
40  percent  of  this  is  taxed. 

There  is  a millage  ceiling  set  by  the  State  of  20  mills  than  can  be 
used  for  school  purposes;  19.5  mills  for  school  purposes  was  levied 
last  year.  This  is  five-tenths  of  a mill  below  the  ceiling. 

The  Cook  Count)’  Board  of  Education  in  accepting  the  respon- 
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sihilitv  of  the  unitary  system,  it  was  one  of  the  SI  counties  under  the 
court  order,  I feel  demonstrated  a role  as  far  ns  leadership  is  con- 
cerned. The  community  has  followed  them  very  nicely  at  this  point, 
and  of  course  wo  are  looking  forwaid  to  next,  year,  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  unitary  system  just  to  see  exactly  how  this  will  work 
out. 

Wo  arc  optimistic  air  it  it,  but  the  financial  aspect  is  the  thing  that 
concerns  the  hoard  tremendously. 

We  need  aid  to  try  to  bring  about  this  unitary  system,  and  we 
need  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Pitixski.  1 get  the  feeling  as  I listen  to  you  gentlemen  from 
the  Southern  States  that  the  growing  increase  in  private  schools  over 
there  that  are  siphoning  olf  white  students,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  are  some  100,000  youngsters  now  attending  private  schools, 
the  so-called  citizen  council  schools,  that  were  obviously  established 
to  avoid  iiitegregation,  I get  the  feeling  that,  it  won’t  be  very  long 
before  many  of  these  school  districts  are  going  to  be  all  black,  the 
public  schools. 

Mr.  Lkichxkr.  Fortunately  in  Cook  County,  we  do  not  have  a 
private  school.  We  have  some  in  neighboring  comities.  I don’t  antic- 
ipate too  many  people  leaving.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  aspect. 

Mr.  Prcixsiu.  What  is  the  breakdown  of  students  in  your  county? 
Mr.  Leichxkh.  Thirty-eight  percent  black. 

Mr.  Prixch.  Air.  Chairman,  I may — may  I enter  this  in  the  record, 
wo  are  at  the  maximum  millage  in  our  State.  The  growth  recently  is 
a growth  in  increased  assessed  evaluation. 

Air.  PtreixsKi.  You  don’t  have  access  to  any  other  funds  through 
taxation,  through  bond  issues? 

Air.  PmxcE.  We  have  gotten  every  dollar  that  we  could  get  our 
hands  on  so  far.  This  private  school  point,  we  have  so  far  out  of  our 
approximately  2,000  white  students,  have  lost  only  128  to  a private 
school  in  the  area,  and  for  a school  district  that  is  predominantly  black, 
we  feel  that  this  shows  some  measure  of  public  support  for  the  public 
schools  in  the  area. 

Afr.  IVcixski.  You  say  that  you  have  38  percent  black  out  of  3,200 
students  down  in  Cook  County,  right? 

Afr.  Lkichxkr.  Ilight.  The  percentage  is  total  population.  In  the 
elementary  school,  we  have — and  we  are  closer  to  50  percent  black.  Up 
in  the  high  school,  the  percentage  will  be  approximately,  I would  say, 
28  percent  black. 

Mr.  Pucjxski.  What  about,  the  NKA  report  that  we  have  in  the 
record  in  this  committee  alleging  that  while  you  have  integrated  the 
schools,  you  havo  not  integrated,  and  I am  not  necessarily  saying  vour 
particular  districts,  but  there  have  been  general  statements  about 
Southern  schools,  yon  have  not  integrated  the  classroom  themselves. 

Do  you  have  segregated  classrooms  in  your  integrated  schools? 

A[r.  Prixce.  A Vo  do  not.  It  would  have  to  be  hearsay,  because  I have 
not  been  in  a school  district  which  has  this  situation)  so  inv  informa- 
tion on  this  would  have  to  be  hearsay  on  my  part.  I have  heard  this, 
and  have  heard  testimony  to  this  cllect,  but  I do  not  personally  know 
of  it. 

Air.  Prcixsia.  Have  you  investigated  that? 
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Air.  Phixok.  No,  I have  had  no  reason  to. 

Aff.  Prci.vsK i.  Von  don’t  have  a dual  bell  system  for  moving young- 
sters from  class  to  call  in  yonr  schools? 

Mr.  I’ii inch.  No. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Well,  the  NKA  made  that  charge.  I low  about  you, 
Mr.  Leiclmor? 

Air.  Leiciixer.  We  are  not  in  a unitary  system  now  but  we  are  plan- 
ning for  one  next  year.  Wo  arc  going  to  utilize  three  teachers  together 
as  a team.  It  will  not  be  a true  team  teaching  situation,  but  three  teach- 
ers and  three  classes  will  work  together. 

The  children  arc  going  to  be  heterogeneously  grouped  for  a major 
portion  of  the  day  to  cover  such  subjects  as  science,  social  studies,  var- 
ious musical  activities,  physical  education  and  so  on. 

Jn  the  two  basic  skill  areas  the  children  are  going  to  be  regrouped, 
based  upon  achievement  level,  so  that  there  will  be  a grouping  ami  re- 
grouping going  on  between  the  three  classes  and  the  three  teachers. 
There  will  not  be  any  racial  isolation  as  such. 

Air.  Pucixski.  And  you  are  talking  about  the  difficulty  voit  are 
having  with  some  of  your  taxpayers.  You  are  referring  to  the  bond 
issue  that  was  defeated  lucent ly  in  Cook  County ? 

Air.  Leiciixer.  Yes.  We  tried  to  have  a bond  issue  to  build  a new 
high  school.  However,  this  was  defeated.  I think  this  came  at  a very 
bad  period  of  time.  For  one  thing,  taxation  Went  up  at  this  time. 

The  State  of  Georgia  is  oil  a minimum  foundation  program,  and  is 
working  down  to  the  point  where  the  State  will  support  SO  percent 
of  the  budget  and  the  county  or  tho  local  agency  will  support  20  percent 
of  the  budget. 

It  is  presently  on  an  83/17  proposition,  and  wo  arc  slowlv  working  to 
the  80/20.  ‘ 

We  are  at  19.5  mills  and  we  don’t  have  much  leeway  and  I don’t 
know  where  wo  will  go  in  the  future  as  far  as  taxation*  is  concerned. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Do  you  feel  the  steps  you  are  taking  now  will  load 
to  a successful  integrated  school  system  in  your  particular  school 
district? 

Air.  Leiciixer.  Yes,  I do. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Do  you  think  it  is  going  to  improve  the  educational 
quality  of  both  the  white  youngsters  and  the  black  youngsters? 
Air.  Lkiciixkh.  Ihopeso. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Do  you  anticipate  any  substantial  increase  in  the 
academic  level  of  all  students  as  a result  of  the  program  you  have  ? 

Air.  Leiciixer.  I do  not  see  any  hindering  of  students.  It  will  be 
based  on  the  child  and  his  ability  to  grow.  We  hope  wo  will  not  hinder 
any  child  as  far  as  his  potential  and  child. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Why  did  it  take  15  years  to  achieve  this,  if  nil  that 
you  say  hero  is  correct  ? 

Why  have  we  waited  all  these  years  ? 

Air.  Leiciixer.  You  are  talking  about  history  now,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  look  back  sometimes  and  perhaps  make  a surmise. 

Hindsight  might  be  easier  that  is  than  foresight. 

Air.  Pucixski.  You  are  absolutely  right  but  as  the  new  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  budget  said  yesterday  on  Aleet  the  Press,  some  people 
think  that  money  is  going  to  take  care  of  all  of  our  problems,  and  I 
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t'link  that  what  this  coriunitteo  wants  is  some  assurance  that  if,  in- 
deed, we  are  going  to  spend  another  billion  and  a half  dollars  to  short 
change  the  schools  all  over  the  rest  of  the  country  to  provide  massive 
kinds  of  financial  help  to  schools  to  do  something  that  they  should 
have  l)ecn  doing  for  15  years,  I think  that  we  want  some  assurance  that 
we— when  this  money  has  been  spent — that  there  is  going  to  be  an  ap- 
preciable improvement  in  academic  opportunities  and  achievement  for 
all  of  the  youngsters  in  your  community. 

Now  if  all  we  arc  going  to  do  is  pump  a billion  and  a half  dollars 
in  there  and  find  out  a few  years  later  that  you  have  used  all  kinds  of 
subterfuges  to  oven  get  around  the  laws^  then  l think  it  will  be  money 
badly  spoilt^  and  there  will  be  great  disillusionment  among  the  rest 
of  the  American  people. 

I can  appreciate  spending  money  in  these  districts.  I don’t  mind 
telling  you  that  30  percent  of  the  people  on  public  aid  in  our  State 
are  from  Mississippi.  What  happens  in  Mississippi  sooner  or  later 
affects  my  constituency  because  sooner  or  later  many  of  tho  people 
migrate  from  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi  into  your  larger 
urban  areas,  and  what  has  created  the  crisis  in  urban  areas  is  tho  fact 
that  wo  havo  had  to  try  to  undo  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to 
young  people  for  all  these  years  in  their  southern  society  localities. 

As  I say,  I am  for  this  legislation,  if  we  can  have  some  assurances 
that  it  is  going  to  honestly  be  used  for  the  kinds  of  tools  you  need  to 
do  tho  job  yon  need  to  do*  so  that  we  can  put  every  child  on  some  rea- 
sonably equitable  educational  footing. 

Mr.  Piuxcb.  Could  I speak  to  that  for  just  a moment? 

Mr.  Prcixsia.  I would  like  to  have  you  both  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  Lbiciixbr.  Our  lives  are  dedicated  to  education. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  It  has  not-  been  for  the  last  15  years.  Let’s  not  kid 
ourselves.  Yon  are  dismissing  my  question.  A statement  that  it  is 
history  is  not  enough. 

The*  fact  is  your  track  record  is  not  very  impressive  for  us  to  pour 
another  billion  and  a half  dollars  into  a situation  and  I think  this 
committee  is  going  to  want  to  have  some  pretty  firm  truth  that  by 
spending  this  kind  of  money  in  there  y6u  are  going  to  finally  achieve 
some  of  the  things  that  we  think  should  have  been  done  many  years 
ago,  and  this  is  your  chance  to  give  us  that  proof. 

Mr.  Lkiciixer.  There  are  some  things  about  the  bill,  though,  tliat  I 
flunk  might  hinder  that,  if  I could  talk  to  that  for  a moment. 

On  page  3,  for  instance,  then  it  speaks  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
of  money  and  the  remaining  portion  of  one-third. 

To  bogiven  to  grants  and  contracts  for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  Here 
I think  is  tho  same  thing  you  are  talking  aboutj  the  amount  of  money 
getting  down  to  the  child*,  the  utilization  of  this  money. 

I think  this  can  be  a hindrance.  If  wo  are  talking  about  hindrances, 
that  could  be  one. 

Mr.  PirctxsKi.  Your  point  is  what  now  ? 

Mr.  Lbiciixbr.  Only  two-thirds  are  going  for  what  we  are  talking 
about,  getting  down  to  the  students. 

< Mr.  Pucixski.  Let  mo  ask  you  an  even  more  complex  aspect  of  this 
bill.  As  you  know,  this  legislation  will  count  your  children  to  estab- 
lish and  ascertain  your  State’s  allocation  on  a pro  rata  basis  of  the 
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total,  hut  once  the  State  allocation  has  been  ascertained,  that  State 
allocation  will  he  distributed  not  on  anv  firm  formula,  hut  rather  by 
the  Secretary  in  that  State,  and  conceivably  you  might  not  get  a penny 
of  your  State's  allocation,  even  though  your  children  will  be  counted 
in  ascertaining  that  allocation. 

Do  you  think  that  this  bill  ought  to  have  some  mor  firm  formula 
for  distributing  this  money  so  that  when  your  children  are  counted 
you  have  some  assurance  that  you  are  going  to  get  the  money  for  which 
your  children  are  counted  ? 

Mr.  Lktchxkr.  Definitely.  T would  like  for  it  to  l>e  handled  and  ap- 
proved, also,  by  a State  agency.  Here  again  we  are  talking  about  time. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I think  the  fear  that  some  Members  have,  if  vou  are 
going  to  have  it  go  through  a State  agency  in  Mississippi  is  that  you 
will  be  right  back  where  you  have  been  forthc  last  14  or  15  yea  re.  Now 
what  lm9  chahged  in  the* State  administration  in  Mississippi  to  make 
you  feel  that  they  would  bo  any  more  compassionate  today  than  they 
have  been  for  the  latter  15  years'? 

Wouldn’t  you  rather,  if  this  money  continues  to  be  handled  by  the 
Secretary  { but  on-  a firm  formula,  if  there  are  indeed  1,600 
students'  m your  community,  minority  students,  and  if  you  are 
under  a court  order,  you  double  count  them  so  that  you  as  a school 
superintendent  would' have  some  reasonable  knowledge  of  bow  much 
money  you  can  count  on  once  you  ascertain  what  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  for  this  program  ? ' 

Wouldn’t  you  rather  deal  directly  with  the  Secretary  here,  but  on 
n more  firm  basis,  a more  prcdicfableliasis,  then  ? 

Mr.  Leichxer.  I would  like  for  it  to  bo  on  a predictable  basis,  but 
I am  talking  about  expediting  the  situation.  I am  optimistic  about 
the  unitary  system,  but  there  is  a position  of  the— a portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation wfiich  is  not  optimistic  about  it,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
accept,  and  the  success  or  failure  is  going  to  bo  based  on  our  next  vear, 
and  we  need  the  funds  to  help  our  situation,  you  see,  and  I am  talking 
about,  speed  and  expediting  mat  tors. 

Also,  I would  like  for  it  to  lie  handled  by  a local  educational  agency. 
The  mention  of  a private  agency  worries  me  a little  bit,  on  page  5.  This 
is  of  concern  to  me,  also,  reading  through  it,  where  it  talks  about  a 
private  agency  or  institution. 

Mr.  Prcixsio.  Yes,  but  here  Mr.  Prince  comes  along  and  says  they 
gave  Stanford  University  $600,000  over  a 2-year  period,  and  they 
developed  a technology  down  there  that  is  helping  the  youngsters. 

So  ir  tho  private  schools  have  not  come  up  with  private,  meaningful 
programs,  you  feel  the  secretary  should  not  have  latitude  to  work 
through  means  to  provide  them  ? ' 

Mr.  Leiciixer.  If  it.  could  be  handled  through  a local  agency.  We 
have  different  viewpoints  on  it,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Pccixski.  I know  the  attitude  of  many  of  our  colleagues  of 
Congress,  and  much  of  this  legislation  and  much  of  these  safeguards, 
tho  so-called  Mississippi  bypass  in  (he  poverty  program,  and  various 
other  programs,  many  of  'theso  safeguards  are  written  in  here  si>c- 
eifically  because  of  tfie  track  record  of  these  Southern  communities 
over  the  past  10  or  1 5 years. 
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Now  perhaps  if  there  were  some  assurance  that  indeed  there  has 
been  a sincere,  honest  to  goodness,  genuine  change  in  attitudes,  maybe 
you  would  not  have  to  have  these  things  quite  this  restricted. 

I don’t  know. 

Could  you  give  us  some  of  that  assurance  here  ? 

Mr.  Lkichxkii.  I could  for  my  county. 

Mr.  PircixsKi.  Well,  we  have  had  a inember  of  a school  board  from 
I foust on  here  who  surely  made  a very  impressive  argument  that  things 
changed  over  there. 

He  does  not  know  how  long  he  will  survive. 

Mr.  Lkiciixkii.  This  is  the  point. 

Mr.  I’t.TixsKi.  You  believe  that  at  the  county  level  them  have  been 
somo  appreciable  changes  of  attitude,  there  Is  an  honest  desire  to 
bring  aiiout  a better  education  for  all  these  youngsters? 

Mr.  Lkiciixkii.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Prcixsiu.  What  about. you,  Mr.  Prince? 

Mr.  PriixcB.  I do. 

The  school  administrators  that  T have  talked  to  personally  feel  very 
strongly  that,  they  can  provide  good  quality  public  education,  and  for 
all  children  across  the  board. 

Admittedly  it  is  rather  difficult,  as  you  spoke  about,  the  gent  Ionian 
from  Houston,  Tex.,  it  might  lx?  as  difficult  in  Houston,  Miss.,  to 
survive  with  thntattitiYde. 

Hut  I am  sure  that  for  those  of  us  who  am  convinced  that  public, 
education  can  do  its  job,  and  for  all  kinds  of  children,  I think  I have 
to  sit  here  and  fell  you  with  as  much  candor  as  I can  muster,  1 do 
believe  my  school  district  can  administer  the  monies  that  come  to  me 
for  the  best  welfare  of  my  children,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  PircixsKi.  As  you  know,  Reverend  Graham  said  yesterday  and 
the  day  before  yesterday,  that  this  country  is  cither  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  this  polarization  of  attitudes  or  else  it  is  going  to  destroy  us, 
and  I think  there  is  a lot  of  merit  to  what  lie  said. 

Am  T to  Undersfaild,  is  the  committee  to  understand,  that  you  gentle- 
men am  urging  this  kind  of  special  halp  to  your  schools,  and  that-  you 
aro  bringing  to  the  Congress  a report  of  a genuinely  changing  attitude 
that,  bodes  well  for  race  relations  in  those  communities  on  the  educa- 
tional level  ? 

Mr.  PmxcK.  T think  so.  If  you  could  see  the  programs  that,  have  been 
operating  in  our  schools  in  the  summer,  using  KSEA  title  I funds,  I 
think  you  could  recognize  that  much  of  the  resistance  to,  well;  to  doing 
the  proper  thing  that  needs  to  be  dono  for  every  child  is  being  swept 
away  bv  the  recognition  of  just  the  kind  of  thing  you  worn  saying 
about  Oil icago. 

If  wo  don’t  do  what  is  educationally  right  and  sound  in  Mississippi, 
it  is  bad  for  our  community,  it  is  bad  for  other  areas  of  tho  Nation,  and 
it  is  a responsibility  that  wo  can’t  afford  to  pass  by,  and  this  is  one  of 
tho  reasons  that  wo  have  made  the  massive  effort  that  lias  been  mado 
in  my  part  icular  school  district  to  get  our  hands  on  every  nickel  we  can 
to  pitnYp into  our  educational  program. 

Wo  think  wo  aro  producing  results.  I mentioned  hero  that  in  1070  we 
graduated  73  percent,  of  our  children  enrolled  in  grade  2, 11  years  ago 
ns  against  63  percent  graduating  5 years  ago. 
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Wo  would  have  lost  more  than  1 out  of  3,  ft  years  ago,  who  did  not 
finish  school,  now  it  is  more  nearly  1 out  of  1 who  is  not  finishing 
school,  and  wo  think  wc  will  drive  tlio  percentage  finishing  higher  than 
that. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  I think  the  most  hopeful  things  in  vour  statements 
are  that  the  schools  trying  to  evade  what  should  he.  done,  the  citizen 
councils  schools,  are  not  cropping  up  in  your  districts. 

It  would  indicate  to  me  that  perhaps  with  this  soil  of  massive  help, 
if  there  are  not  too  many  strings  attached  to  it,  mayl>e  you  can  move 
forward. 

Mr.  PmxcB.  My  public  says  in  effect  that  desegregation  is  going  to 
be  a bitter  pill  to  swallow,  but  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  each  child  in 
this  school  district  can  he  educated  to  his  |>otcntial,  1 will  stick  with 
you. 

I have  had  this  said  to  me  over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend,  where  I 
came  in  contact  with  many  people,  1 guess  that  statement  was  made  to 
me  more  often  than  ever  m the  5 years  I have  l>ocn  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  IIow  many  people  participate  in  the  drawing  up  of 
programs  and  laying  out  plans  and  actually  managing  these  school 
programs  in  yoitr ‘district,  Air.  Prince  ? 

IIow  many  black  people  do  you  have  ? 

Air.  Prixcb,  I have  a black  school  board  memlicr.  Aly  administrative 
staff  has  a number  of  black  staff  memliers  on  it.  Aly  principal's  group, 
and  my  assistant  superintendents  and  principal’s  group  is  almost 
equally  divided  by  rare,  so  I would  say  a high  percentage. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I feel  that  then  what  we  have  done  has 
been  as  passively — and  I use  that  word,  because  there  has  been  a lot 
of  undercurrent  in  Imth  the  black  and  white  communities  opposing 
the  things  wo  have  done — has  been  passively  accepted,  lieeause  the 
public  feels  we  are  reaching  into  various  areas  of  the  community  to  at 
least  get  different  ideas  on  how  desegregation  should  he  approached. 

Air.  Pitcixski.  IIow  about  you,  Air.  Leichner? 

Mr.  Lkioiixkr.  AVe  have  four  white  principals,  one  black  principal, 
and  one  black  assistant  principal.  All  committees  we  have  formulated 
consist  of  a 50-50  ratio. 

Air.  Pitcixski.  How  many  ? I am  sorry. 

Air.  Lkiciixkk.  AVe  have  a 50-50  ratio  of  any  committee  that  is 
formulated  as  far  as  textbook  adoption  is  concerned,  or  investigation 
into  ahy  type  of  curriculum  change. 

Air.  Pitcixski.  Do  black  people  actually  participate  in  the  jioliey 
decisions  in  your  school  board  ? 

Afr.  Lkicmxkr.  AAre  have  no  black  school  board  members. 

Air.  Pitcixski.  In  your  school  system,  then  ? 

Air.  LnrciiXKR.  They  have  a voice ; yes. 

Afr.  Pitcixski.  I was  not  asking  you  if  they  had  a voice.  Do  they 
actually  participate  in  the  policymaking  decisions  then  ? 

Giving  them  a voice  is  one  thing,  hut  seeking  their  counsel,  giving 
them  a chance  to  express  some  of  their  particular  views  on  how  they 
see  the  program  is  another  thing. 

Now,  do  these  people  have  an  opportunity  to  actually  participate  in 
pol  icy ma  k i ng  processes  ? 
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Aro  their  views  reflected,  are  their  views  accepted  in  major  decisions 
affecting  the  system  itself? 

Mr.  Leiciiner.  Yes,  they  are,  because  the  formation  of  this  unitary 
system  is  an  example.  Each  faculty  developed  a plan  of  desegregation, 
complete  integration,  and  their  plan  was  very  similar  to  all  of  the 
others. 

So  they  had  a definite  voice,  for  instance,  in  this. 

Mr.  Pitcinski.  How  about  you,  Mr.  Prince  f 

Mr.  Prince.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Let  mo  ask  you  a final  Question.  Obviously  what  you 
tell  us  hero  is  most  encouraging  and  surely  it  would  go  a long  way  in 
judging  the  need  for  this  legislat  ion. 

Would  you  say,  Mr.  Prince,  and  Mr.  Leichner,  that  you  are  typical 
of  what  is  happening  in  your  respective  States,  or  are  you  atypical  ? 

Mr.  Prince.  Again,  I don’t  know  the  internal  operation  of  that  many 
school  districts.  We  are  not  atypical  in  that  we  aro  the  only  school  dis- 
trict doing  this,  because  across  the  State  of  Mississippi*  there  arc  a 
largo  number  of  school  districts  which  have  recognized  that  the  black 
community  must  have  a voice  in  the  operation  of  the  community 
schools. 

Based  on  things  that  I linvo  read  in  the  newspapers  and  I have  heard, 
there  are  still  school  districts  in  the  Sfrito  where  there  is  still  a massive 
disagreement  on  how  much  the  black  should  be  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  public  school  program. 

I think  there  are  two  law  suits  involving  release  of  large  num- 
bers of  black  tcachei'S.  T don’t  know  the  facts  behiifd  this.  All  T know 
is  that  there  is  a lawsuit. 

So  I am  saying  that  certainly  we  do  not  stand  alone  in  our  efforts 
to  operate  good  public  schools  under  desegregation  but  I don’t  think 
we  are  representative  of  every  school  district,  in  the  State.  I don’t 
think  we  could  do  what  we  do  if  wo  stood  alone.  It  is  not  that  uncom- 
mon any  longer. 

Mr.  PuoiNSKt.  What  you  arc  saying  is  that  there  is  a genuine  wave 
growing,  or  tide  growing  in  these*  Southern  school  districts  that  does 
offer  hope  in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Prince.  Yes. 

Mr.  Letcher.  I would  agree  with  that.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we 
are  typical.  Each  county  differs  as  far  as  the  ratio  is  concerned  and  I 
think  the  problems  change  when  the  ratio  of  black  to  white  changes. 

Systems  that  have  75  to  80  percent  black,  you  have  private  schools 
cropping  up.  Wo  don’t  have  this  problem.  We  have  38  percent.  You 
have  a less  percentage  of  blacks,  10  percent  for  instance,  20  percent, 
they  don’t  have  the  same  typo  of  problem  that  we  have.  Wo  don’t  have 
the* same  type  of  problem  that  a 75  to  80  percent  ratio  has. 

So  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  yon  are  typical  or  not.  I know  Cook 
County  has  made  tremendous  strides.  There  are  black  teachers  in  the 
white  schools,  which  never  would  have  been  10  years  ago. 

This  is  presently  working,  you  see.  I think  generally  speaking  that 
there  is  a chftngo  in  attitude  in  the  majority  of  the  systems  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  PnciNSKi.  I gather  from  what-  you  are  saying  that  there  is  a nlt- 
ing  point.  Perhaps  a rulo  of  thumb  would  be  50-50,  but  both' of  you 
gentlemen,  who  are  50  or  under,  seem  to  think  that  you  can  solve  the 
problem,  you  can  live  with  it,  and  you  can  find  solutions. 
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But  you  are  vague,  Mr.  Leiciiner,  where  von  have  a 70  or  SO  |>em.*nt 
of  blacks,  the  flight  to  private  schools  and  various  other  phenomena 
seem  to  bo  more  pronounced. 

Assuming  for  a moment  that  what  you  say  is  true,  would  you  think 
this  legislation  would  help  arrest  the  flight  of  these  families  by  bring- 
ing up  the  quality  of  education  in  the  integrating  schools? 

Mr.  Leiciiner.  Yes;  I think  it  would.  I am  concerned  about  the  out- 
cropping of  these  private  schools.  There  arc  no  standards  involved  in 
the  development  of  the  schools.  They  can  be  held  in  a barn,  and  as 
far  as  tenoning  there  are  no  State  standards  of  accrediting  standards. 

They  don’t  have  to  bo  State  approved,  and  I have  a feeling  these 
schoolsare  not  going  to  last  very  long.  This  is  mv  personal  opinion, 
in  looking  at  the  scene  ns  I do,  and  I think  if  public  education  is  im- 
proved, these  people  will  come  back. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  You  think  that  the  various  programs  authorized 
in  this  bill  would  bo  the  most  effective  way  of  encountering  the  so- 
called  citizens  council  schools? 

Mr.  Leiciiner.  It  would  be  one  effective  way,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Do  yon  have  the  other  resources  to  do  this  job? 

Mr.  Leiciiner.  Certainly 

Mr.  Pucinskt.  Certainly  you  are  not  going  to  do  it  by  the  first 
of  September — I don’t  think  you  will. 

Mr.  Leichner.  Wc  arc  working  now.  The  success  or  failure  of  our 
plan  is  going  to  lie  based  upon,  one  important  thing,  physical  facilities 
next  year. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  You  know  this  bill  has  even  very  rigid  limitations 
on  what  you  can  do  to  improve  physical  facilities.  Do  you  think  this 
language  is  too  strict  on  this? 

Many  witnesses  have  said  the  problems  arc  brick  and  mortar,  but 
both  the  guidelines  and  the  language  of  the  bill  define  money  used 
for  improvements  only  ns  minor  and  incidental. 

Mr.  Leiciiner.  It  mentions  mobile  classrooms,  doesn’t  it,  or  mobile- 
type  units? 

* Mr.  Pucinski.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leiciiner.  In  my  own  situation,  the  mobile  situation  would  lie 
fine,  because  we  arc  in  hopes  of  passing  a bond  issue  if  our  program 
is  successful. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  language  in  the  guidelines  refers  to  temporary 
classrooms,  mobile  facilities,  and  procurement  of  equipment  lor  ob- 
solete items,  minor  building  modifications,  and  so  forth. 

Aie  you  suggesting  that  this  language  might  bo  too  restrictive  in 
meeting  the  problems  that  you  have  in  bringing  these  schools  up  to 
some  sort  of  a habitable  standard? 

Mr.  Leiciiner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  bill  says  “repair  and  minor  alterations  of  school 
facilities,”  and  so  forth. 

Do  you  think  that  the  word  “minor”  in  there  should  bo  more  pre- 
cisely defined  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Leiciiner.  I would  think  so,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  talk 
about  minor,  when  you  are  remodeling. 

Mr.  PniNCB.  I see  no  differences  between  constructing  a vocational 
education  building,  which  wo  have  under  construction  now,  and  con- 
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struct inj;  facilities  which  would  involve  an  upgraded  science  labora- 
tory or  an  upgraded  library.  Them  is  no  real  differences  between  the 
two  when  you  use  u very  Inroad  definition  of  “vocational”  with  the 
kind  of  problem  that  you  arc  having  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  IYoxski.  Mr!  Prince,  I didn't,  get  your  reaction  tomy  ques- 
tion. Do  you  believe  a gei  uiho  program  to  improve  the  quality  educa- 
tion of  all  youngsters  does  tend  to  break  down  the  mistrust  and  the 
flight  of  families  and  so  forth  ? 

Air.  Piuxck.  1 cannot  answer  that  question  yes  or  no.  My  general 
reaction  is  positive  to  your  statement.  There  are  two  things  which  are 
going  to  have  impact  upon  your  question.  One  is  credibility.  Can  the 
school  do  its  job?  ('an  you 'maintain  something  similar  to  what  the 
parents  had  expected  for  their  students  in  the  past?  If  yon  can  do  so, 
then  you  have  credibility;  the  other  thing  is  the  financial  problem  we 
referred  to  earlier. 

Von  must  realize  that  many  whites  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  cannot 
now,  and  never  will  he  able  to  afford  any  type  of  private  school  edu- 
cation. 

I am  familiar  with  one  school  situation  in  the  area  called  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta,  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  where  half  of  the  white  children  in  the 
school  district,  which  represents  30  percent  of  the  population — that  is, 
15  percent — are  still  enrolled  in  the  desegregated,  85-percent  black 
schools. 

Tho  very  simple  reason  for  this  is  these  whites  arc  the  children  of 
tenant  farmers  and  there  is  no  way  they  can  afford  another  school. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  if  the  schools  have  good  quality  finan- 
cial reasons  will  cause  most  white  to  eventually  drift  back  into  the 
public  schools.  Despite  this  wo  must  recognize*  that  there  are  some 
who  can  never  accept  a desegregated  school. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Quic? 

Mr.  Qimk,  Mr.  Prince,  what  has  happened  in  the  last  15  years  is 
that  nmnv  of  the  de  jure  segregated  schools  continue  to  be  segregated. 
The  blacks  moved  out  and  went  north  to  attend  de  facto  segregated 
schools. 

Now  wo  find  this  legislation  that  at  least  is  going  to  help  those 
schools  in  the  South  that  have  desegregated,  and  even  provide  for 
a few  of  them  in  the  North  who  have  some  de  jure  segregation  and  a 
fow  that  are  following  an  TlKW  plan. 

Arc  wo  now  finding  the  same  thing  happening  in  Mississippi  where 
you  have  gotten  rid  of  the  de  jure  segregation  school,  that  a de  facto 
segregated  school  is  developing? 

Air.  Piuxck.  That  is  a question  that.  I am  not  now  able  to  answer 
except  by  quot  ing  you  some  examples. 

In  one  county  m Mississippi,  adjacent,  to  my  county,  I do  know 
that,  there  are  fewer  than  5 percent  of  the  whites  in  that  county  en- 
rolled in  tho  public  schools,  whereas  you  had  a ratio  of  at  least  35  per- 
cent white  population  in  the  schools  prior  to  midsemester  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Quib.  Do  they  go  to  privato  schools? 

Mr.  Prixck.  They  have  moved  to  private  schools.  Some  have  come 
back  for  tho  financial  reason  I was  quoting.  On  the  other  hand.  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  which  has  been  involved  in  a long  series  of  Federal  editrt 
desegregation  suits,  since  back  in  tho  early  days  of  desegregation,  had 
approximately  42  percent  black  and  58  percent  white  pupil  population. 
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Under  the.  pressure  to  bring  about  unitary  school?,  I understand 
Jackson  is  now  slightly  more  black  than  white.  A very  high  number — 
not  a high  percentage — of  whites  have  removed  themselves  from 
these  schools,  as  the  courts  have  required  that  they  continue  to  adjust 
the  zone  lines  to  maintain  a racial  balance  in  the  schools. 

Now  the  question  is,  will  continuously  moving  the  zone  lines  con- 
tinue to  drive  the  whites  from  the  Jackson  public  schools  or  will  the 
white  population  stabilize  at  some  particular  point  ? 

I can’t  answer  that  question.  In  our  district,  we  do  believe  that  if 
wo  can  maintain  quality  and  credibility  that  a heavy  white  exodus 
will  not  occur.  AVo  have  an  indication  that  the  whites  will  stay,  even 
though  weama  majority  black  school  district. 

Mr.  Quik.  For  the  Iasi  lf>  years,  the  Northern  segregated  schools  have 
been  pointing  their  fingers  at  Southern  segregated  schools  as  if  some- 
thing were  especially  bad  down  there,  and  if  was  bad  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  deliberate  segregation,  although  1 wonder  how  much  the 
do  facto  segregation  is  without  some  deliberate  moves. 

Mr.  Prick.  I won’t  speak  to  that. 

Air.  Quik.  But  undoubtedly  these  Northern  schools  will  look  at  the. 
Southern  schools,  especially  if  you  have  some  success  in  desegrega- 
tion. I wounder  what  kind  of  programs  you  would  propose  to  use  this 
money  for. 

Air.  Prixck.  For  our  school  district? 

Air.  QriK.  That  is  right. 

Air.  Prixck.  1 see  several  major  needs  for  us. 

No.  1 : we.  need  some  physical  facilities.  AA'e  can  scrounge,  up  about 
$110, 0<X)  in  money  from  local  and  State  sources,  but  this  is  not  enough 
to  upgrade  our  facilities  to  meet  the  program  wo  have  in  mind. 

If  we  got  an  unrestricted  grant  of  money,  we  would  try  to  put 
a certain  portion  of  it.  into  construction  if  we  could  do  what  we 
wanted  to  with  it. 

Air.  Quik.  Afou  know  the  legislation  does  not  allow  construction, 
but  that  you  could  remodel  the  facilities. 

Air.  Prixck.  I am  talking  about  permanent  construction.  Aroti  asked 
me,  and  1 have  answered  it. 

Air.  Quik.  I want  to  follow  through  on  this.  AVhy  don't  you  have 
the  physical  facilities  there  now,  since,  you  had  those  children  there 
last  year,  and  some  of  your  whites  may  Iiavc  moved  out  to  go  to  some 
private  schools? 

Air.  Prixck.  AVo  simply  do  not.  have  the  facilities  we  need.  I l)c- 
licvo  that  is  the  best  way  to  describe  it. 

Air.  Quik.  Von  did  not  before,  and  you  don’t  now? 

Air.  Prixck.  A\fe  don’t  now.  A\rc  did  a lot  of  things  that  were  jerry- 
rigged.  If  it  was  jerryrigged  before,  it  is  now. 

Air.  Lkiciixkr.  Ill  our  situation,  and  I don’t  know  whether  it  is 
typical  or  not,  wo  had  grades  eight  through  1*2  in  our  previously 
white  high  school.  A\re  were  warned  by  the  Georgia  accrediting  com- 
mission that  there  are  too  many  students  in  the  school,  that  the  fa- 
cility was  not  capable  of  holding  that  number  of  students.  So  we 
moved  the  eighth  grade  students  out,  and  wo  are  going  into  our  new 
organization  next  year. 

All  nine  through  12  grade  students  are  going  to  have  to  be  housed 
at  the  high  school.  This  is  going  to  throw  us  into  an  overcrowded 
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situation,  and  even  with  the  moving  of  throe  mobile  classrooms  we 
own.  Tito  Georgia  accreditation  commission  is  coining  back  next  year 
and  saying  “wo  warned  you  about  this,”  and  I am  afraid  we  will 
lie  dropped. 

Mr.  Quik.  Were  I with  the  black  and  the  white  schools  jerryrigged, 
Mr.  Prince,  or  are  the  schools  jerryrigged  now  that  everybody  is 
stuck  with  them  and  they  have  to  go  to  school  together? 

Mr.  Pm ncb.  Otir  junior  high  school  is  in  prettv  good  physical 
condition.  It  is  a relatively  new  building.  It  is  really  not  adequate 
for  the  number  of  children  we  have  enrolled.  We  had  the  black 
seventh  and  eighth  graders  scattered  around  in  the  three  formerly 
all  black  elementary  schools. 

The  facilities  were  not  there.  Two  years  ago  when  wo  moved  all 
into  the  junior  high  school,  we  seriously  overcrowded  the  facilities 
existent. 

This  is  the  bricks  and  mortar  thing  I was  talking  about,  more 
shop  facilities,  more  home  economics  facilities,  more  class  room  space 
for  children  at  that  facility. 

Tn  addition,  we  have  an  inadequate  elementary  school  building 
which  wo  really  need  to  do  away  with.  It  is  an  old  building  which  was 
inadequately  constructed.  It  was  built  in  the  1930’s  with  nlTthe  ramifi- 
cations associated  with  something  being  built  iii  the  1930’s,  and  we 
just  need  to  replace  thy  facility. 

I know  that  is  not  in  the  legislation  now.  You  are  asking  me  a ques- 
tion, and  I was  giving  you  my  preferences. 

Now  what  do  I think  I would  do?  My  major  needs  arc  program 
needs.  For  one  thing,  I would  like  to  continue  to  operate  our  computer- 
assisted  instructional  program,  giving  it  to  all  of  the  children  m the 
school  district. 

If  I oporato  this,  and  I am  now  operating  this  program  on  a shoe- 
string, exceptionally  strong  and  useful  program  I must  restrict  it  to 
the  title  I children  the  way  the  law  is  written.  Using  this  approach  it 
allows  mo  to  keep  CA1  in  operation,  and  if  I ever  find  the  local  dollars, 
which  requires  about  $20  per  pttpil  per  year,  I am  going  to  make  sure 
each  student  gets  this  and  take  it  out  from  under  the  title  I program. 

I need  staff  retraining.  I desperately  need  that.  Wo  have  decided 
that  with  the  salaries  that  we  can  pay,  that  we  will  not  release  any 
teachers.  This  seems  to  be  a problem 'in  desegregated  schools  in  the 
South.  The  reason  we  are  not  releasing  any  teachers  is  that  we  know 
teachers  wo  have  are  about  the  best  we  can  hire  with  the  money  we 
have  to  hire  teachers  with. 

Wo  have  to  take  whatever  staff  wo  have  and  remake  them  into  the 
kind  of  instructional  people  that  wo  need. 

Mr.  Qmn.  Won’t  they  ask  for  higher  salaries  someplace  else  once 
you  get  them  upgraded? 

Mr.  PnixcB.  Wo  lose  a lot  of  good  teachers.  Yes,  wo  train  plenty  for 
Louisiana  h’hd  Florida.  I guarantee  that. 

Nevertheless,  I am  saying  that  our  local  people  are  the  ones  wo  are 
going  to  keep.  Wo  can’t  hire  ]>eoplo  from  some  place  else.  We  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  whatever  staff  we  have  is  going  to  have  to  bo 
retrained  if  we  haven  betterstaff. 

I need  money  for  individualization  of  instruction.  I think  that  edu- 
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cation,  public  education,  is  considerably  more  expensive  a program 
than  we  have  allowed  it  to  be. 

We  have  been  able  to  compartmentalize  children  in  small  groups 
with  teachers,  but  I think  we  must  realize  that  to  do  a good  job  it  is 
going  to  have  to  be  more  detailed  than  that.  I need  general  assistance 
to  relieve  teachers  that  we  have  with  large  numbers  of  students. 

Mr.  Leiciixer.  I would 

Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Lcichner,  could  you  fell  us  what  you  would  use  the 
money  for  if  you  submitted  a project  that  you  thought  could  be 
approved? 

Mr.  Leiciixkr.  Renovation  of  physical  facilities,  I think,  would  bo 
close  to  the  top  of  my  list.  That  and  the  retraining  of  teachers  to  help 
them  with  an  individualized  typo  of  instruction  program. 

Talking  about  salaries,  the  board  of  education  adopted  a new  salary 
schedule  with  increments  based  upon  experience  and  based  upon  work 
beyond  a BS  degree,  and  one  of  tho  major  reasons  for  adopting  this 
was,  of  course,  to  try  to  get  even  bettor  teachers,  upgrade  tho  edu- 
cational program,  blit  also  to  try  to  help  the  morale  of  the  teachers 
we  presently  have. 

We  felt  next  year  wo  needed  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  the  morale 
of  tho  teachers,  fcecauso  they’re  going  to  bo  confronted  with  problems 
that,  they  lutvo  never  been  confronted  with  before  and  here,  you  get 
into  tho'retraining  of  the  teachers  to  work  with  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  going  to  do  developing,  and  those — get  the  materials  so  that 
they  can  worn  on  an  individual  basis  with  children,  individualized 
instruction  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hornback  is  going  to  talk  and  from 
my  looking  over  his  testimony  here,  he  will  speak  on  the  differences 
between  integration  and  desegregation.  I would  like  to  defer  to  him 
and  then  ask  more  questions. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Yes.  I thought  before  the  morning  was  through,  we 
might  go  into  Mr.  ITornbnckVs  testimony,  because  you  really  bring  up 
a Tittle  different  problem,  tho  problem  of  the  Spanisli-spcaking 
minority. 

So  if' you  don’t  mind  your  entire  statement  will  go  into  tho  record 
at  this  point. 

(Tho  document  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Jack  Hornback,  Superintendent,  San  Diego  Unified  School 
District  and  San  Diego  Junior  College  District,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I am  Jack  Hornback,  super- 
lntemlent  of  the  San  Diego  City  Schools  and  the  San  Diego  Junior  College  Dis- 
trict. I am  privileged  to  bnve  been  asked  to  report  to  you  today  on  tho  efforts 
or  tho  San  Diego  City  Schools  to  achieve  a quality  educational  program  for  all 
of  its  youngsters  through  a planned  program  of  Interracial  experiences  which 
have  led  to  meaningful  integration. 

The  city  of  San  Diego,  lying  In  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  United  States, 
has  a population  of  710.000  which  is  Increasing  at  a rate  of  about  1,000  persons 
a month.  The  public  school  population  at  tho  end  of  the  school  year  this  June 
was  120,531,  attending  153  schools.  We  are  the  fifteenth  largest  school  district 
In  the  nation— the  second  largest  along  the  west  coast.  Of  the  K-12  student  repu- 
tation, 15,872  or  12.2%  are  Blacks;  13,014  or  10.5%  are  of  Mexican  descent. 

San  Diego  is  most  remembered  by  those  of  my  generation  as  a small  "Navy 
town.”  It  is  now  larger  than  San  Francisco.  In  recent  years  the  city  has  become 
an  educational  center.  We  claim  as  permanent  facilities  the  Salk  Institute  for 
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Biological  Sciei ices,  Hcrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Sail  Diego.  San  Diego  State  College,  the  Catholic  University  of  San 
Diego,  the  I'nlted  States  International  University,  and  three  campuses  for  our 
imblie  Junior  college  system.  Education  is  a major  element  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  life  of  the  San  Diego  community. 

My  appearance  today  is  to  support,  in  principle,  the  purposes  of  II. It.  17&1C. 
This  qualified  support  is  prompted  by  what  appears  to  he  an  emphasis  of  the  hill 
on  desegregation  of  schools  rather  than  the  more  positive  and  more  productive 
purj>ose  of  integration  of  schools.  Stated  in  another  way,  it  is  my  position  that 
any  legislation  enacted  by  members  of  Congress  might  have  greater  support 
from  the  American  j>eoplc  were  that  legislation  to  direct  itself  toward  the  positive 
asjHKds  of  integration.  And,  in  this  light,  the  law  should  reward,  rather  than 
punish. 

Since  1051,  the  year  of  the  Brown  ease,  courts  at  many  levels  have  taken 
actions  and  issued  orders  designed  to  mix  the  races  at  all  ages  and  at  all  levels  of 
education.  Your  consideration  of  the  legislation  under  study  suggests  you  might 
agree  (hat  progress  has  boon  abysmally  slow. 

This  condition  has  prompted  legislative  bodies  to  consider  and  to  enact  more 
narrow  regulations  to  force  nr  to  bring  about  desegregation  at  a faster  pace. 
I would  like  to  propose  an  liy|W)tlicsis — that  punitive  law  can  bring  about  de- 
segregation ; hut  it  cannot  bring  about  Integration . 

Ixd  me  point  out  a clear  sign  which  has  npj>arently  gone  unnoticed  since  the 
Brown  decision.  At  no  time  since  this  ease  lieoame  a landmark  decision — at  no 
time  over  the  past  10  years — to  my  jiersonnl  knowledge  as  a school  sujicrintondont 
in  Xew  York,  Oregon,  and  California,  has  there  ever  been  offered  a system  of 
incentives  which  would  reward  tl*^  school  districts  which  make  substantive 
efforts  to  integrate  their  schools. 

There  are  hundreds  of  communities  throughout  the  United  States  which  find 
their  school  districts  or  individual  school  racially  imbalanced.  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  majority,  if  not  nil,  of  the  superintendents  or  boards  of  education  which 
administer  these  districts  or  schools,  yearn  to  have  the  financial  resources  to 
effect  pupil  Integration.  I am  certain  they  would  move  favorably  In  the  direction 
of  integrated  schools  if  the  taxpayers  of  the  school  communities  were  offered 
some  kind  of  tangible  Incentives  to  join  the  educators  In  this  direction. 

The  San  Diego  City  Schools  have  supplemented  Federal-  and  State-supported 
programs  with  their  own  district-financed  pilot  projects  to  provide  a quality 
educational  program  for  nil  of  Its  students. 

And  here  we  must  establish  another  hypothesis — that  a good  educational 
experience  coupled  with  a positive  interracial  experience  will  lead  to  substantive 
integration . 

Integration  must  not  he  equated  with  a blend  of.  Jet  us  say,  sixty  parts  white 
to  forty  parts  black.  It  must  not  he  simplified  to  an  elementary  exercise  in  addi- 
tion or  subtraction.  Integration  must  l>e  the  result  of  a sound  and  valid  educa- 
tional exj>orlcnce.  This  requires  the  same  ty|>e  of  energy,  enthusiasm,  imagina- 
tion, knowledge,  and  pin  lining  that  goes  into  any  suecesful  program. 

A school  child  who  attends  classes  with  youngsters  of  mixed  ethnic  backgrounds 
is  a statistic  on  integration.  He  and  the  school  district  of  which  he  is  a member 
become  integrated  when  the  child  and  Ids  classmates  are  directed  through  Inter- 
racial experiences  of  a imsltive  nature.  You  learn  to  integrate. 

On  May  10,  1007,  the  San  Diego  City  Board  of  Education  issued  this  state- 
ment : 

The  Board  of  Education  now  reaffirms  Its  determination  to  use  whatever 
means  are  in  keeping  with  sound  educational  policies  to  retard  the  growth 
of  mclnl/cthnic  segregation  and  to  use  all  reasonable  moans  to  reduce  raehtl/ 
ethnic  segregation  ill  the  schools  of  the  district. 

The  goal  was  clear;  the  method  was  this — provide  interracial  experiences  for 
our  black,  irhitc,  and  brown  children  under  planned  and  closely  evaluated  pro- 
grams which  will  lead  lo  lasting  and  meaningful  integration. 

The  haphazard  Intermixture  of  youngsters  of  various  ethnic  and  social  cul- 
tures leads  too  often  to  the  headlined  stories  of  disruption,  antagonism,  resist- 
ance, and  increased  prejudice. 

Under  the  programs  instituted  In  Han  Diego,  we  have  insisted  on  these  steps 
before  the  actual  interracial  program  is  effected:  That  teachers  involved  bo 
provided  with  proper  "in-service”  training  to  prepare  them  for  the  experience 
of  a classroom  of  youngvsters  from  all  ethnic  and  social  levels;  and,  that  sec- 
ondary students  he  counseled  by  professional  counselors  to  assist  them  in  mak- 
ing this  adjustment  to  a tiew  way  of  school  life. 


Hero,  briefly  arc  .sonic  of  the  programs  the  San  Diego  schools  have  used  ami 
are  using  to  attain  the  goal  of  meaningful  ami  fasting  integration  of  students. 
Students  and  parents  have  entered  them  voluntarily.  Our  school  hoard  lias 
diverted  local  funds  from  other  programs  to  give  these  efforts  a trial.  I am 
pleased  to  report  their  success,  hut  I must  also  report  that  they  trill'd  he  short- 
lived because  of  insufficient  local  funds. 

1.  T II K HA1.KOA  I'ARK  1‘KOJKCT 

Balboa  Park  is  a public  park  of  1.1, Vt  acres  located  in  the  heart  of  (lie  city. 
Within  Its  boundaries  are  such  facilities  as  the  San  Diego  Zoo,  Xatural  History 
Museum,  Fine  Arts  Gallery,  Museum  of  Man,  Aerospace  Museum.  Hall  of 
Science,  and  Botanical  Gardens. 

The  Balboa  Park  Project  had  two  major  objectives:  To  utilize  Balboa  Park 
as  an  educational  resource  center:  and.  to  bring  children  of  various  ethnic,  so- 
cial, and  economic  backg*  omuls  together  for  common  educational,  cultural,  and 
social  experiences.  Children  were  transported  to  a central  staging  area  by  pri- 
vate buses.  Here  the  project  children  were  organized  Into  small  groups  of  ap- 
proximately ten  children  per  teacher  or  teacher  assistant.  The  groups  were 
conducted  on  study  trips  through  the  facilities  in  Balboa  Park  for  In  depth  study 
of  particular  topics  such  ns  general  aviation,  XASA  ami  space,  primates,  cats, 
birds,  sea  life,  and  man's  ingenuity. 

To  provide  an  opportunity  for  children  of  various  socio  economic  backgrounds 
with  ex|>crionees  in  planning  and  working  coo]K*ratlve1y,  students  from  Com- 
pensatory Education  schools  were  paired  with  students  from  other  areas  of 
the  city.  For  many  children,  this  was  their  first  opi>ortunity  to  have  direct  ex- 
i>erlenees  with  children  of  other  cultural  and  ethnic  groups.  Approximately  3,-100 
elementary  children  from  12  school  districts,  35 % of  whom  have  minority  group 
membership,  participated  In  this  unique  educational  experience  during  the  1CM>S~ 
GO  school  year.  Comments  from  questionnaires  have  indicated  the  following 
gains  for  participants : 

(u)  Positive  changes  in  attitude  concerning  children  of  other  cultural  and 
ethnic  groups. 

(b)  Increased  interest  in  the  educational  facilities  of  Balboa  Park. 

(o)  Development  of  observation  and  listening  skills. 

(</)  The  opportunity  to  build  on  previous  classroom  learning. 

(c)  Development  of  critical  thinking  based  on  observations  and  information 
provided  by  staff  ami  other  children. 

This  project  was  funded  in  the  amount  of  $105,000  under  title  III  of  the* 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Kducation  Act  for  the  year  l!Wv-<>0  only.  It  was 
discontinued  only  because  the  ESKA,  title  III,  funds  were  reduced  by  30 % for 
19G9-70,  and  local  tax  funds  were  so  limited  that  the  project  could  not  lx*  con- 
tinued as  a district-funded  program. 

2.  fUESf ON T-S I LVEROATK  MOIUX  SCHOOLS 

Two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Kducation  approved  and  funded  an  e\|>erimental 
program  at  two  elementary  schools  having  the  dual  purpose  of  Integration  and 
individualization  of  instruction.  Three  bus  loads  of  volunteer  white,  black,  and 
brown  children,  ISO  in  all,  are  trans|>orted  to  the  two  schools.  This  gives  Fremont 
a student  population  of  20%  Mexican-Amerlcan,  20%  Xegro,  55%  Caucasian, 
and  5%  other.  The  Silvorgate  student  ]>opulation  is  25%  Xegro  and  75% 
Caucasian. 

Bus  coordinators,  adults  from  the  neighborhood,  ride  the  buses  each  day  with 
the  children  and  act  as  community  aides  during  school  hours. 

Control  groups  were  established  on  a matching  basis  in  the  host  community, 
nearby  communities,  aftd  fn  the  home  neighborhoods  of  the  black  and  brown 
students.  Academic  achievement  has  been  constant  over  the  past  two  years  for 
all  pupils.  Some  slower  groups  have  shown  more  growth  than  control  groups. 
Parents,  staff,  and  citizens  have  been  highly  enthusiastic  about  the  program. 
Our  hopes  of  expanding  the  experiment  to  two  more  schools  this  fall  have  been 
put  aside  for  lack  of  funds. 
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8.  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 

Snn  Diego  has  pioneered  in  the  school  camping  program  since  1948.  Kach  Mon- 
day throughout  the  school  year,  more  than  500  sixth-grade  boys  and  girls  go 
with  their  classroom  teachers  to  the  mountains  of  San  Diego  County.  There, 
under  the  leadership  of  trained  camp  teachers,  they  explore  their  new  environ- 
ment. The  camping  program  Js  planned  so  that  in  any  given  week  the  student 
|K)pulation  will  represent  approximately  the  racial  and  ethnic  mix  of  San  Diego 
County.  For  four  and  one-half  days  they  live  together  in  a camp  and  outdoor 
setting.  The  students  take  an  active  part  in  planning  their  week,  setting  stand- 
ards of  behavior,  and  accepting  the  responsibilities  that  are  a natural  part  of 
camping  and  outdoor  living.  The  students*  trip  to  the  mountains  comes  as  a fea- 
ture of  their  regular  school  instructional  program. 

4.  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Many  years  ago  the  school  district  became  concerned  over  the  apparent  in- 
justice resulting  from  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  prepared  for  middle-class 
white  children  with  boys  and  girls  who  are  raised  In  the  ghetto  or  the  barrio.  In 
11115  we  began  using  Spanish-sjieaking  interpreters  for  children  with  Mexican 
background.  Since  then  the  district  has  experimented  with  every  published  intel- 
ligence test,  trying  vainly  to  find  one  which  Is  culture-free.  For  several  years  we 
have  used  only  Spanish-speaking  psychologists  with  children  from  Mexican 
homes.  We  have  established  a “bridging’'  program  to  remove  from  special  classes 
for  mentally  retarded  pupils  those  boys  and  girls  who  seem  to  have  been  placed 
there  because  of  Inaccurate  testing.  The  large  majority  of  the  pupils  placed  in 
the  bridging  program  are  making  a successful  transition  to  regular  classes. 

5.  VOLUNTARY  RACIAL/ETnNIC  TRANSFERS 

In  .September,  1906  the  San  Diego  Hoard  of  Education  adopted  a policy  grant- 
ing students  permission  to  transfer  out  of  their  school  of  residence  to  any  other 
school  In  the  district  ns  long  as  their  transfer  involved  the  raelal/ethTde  balance 
of  both  the  receiving  and  sending  schools.  Our  records  show  these  transfer  re- 
quests have  increased  approximately  two  hundred  a year.  As  of  June  25,  1970, 
1,447  students  were  attending  San  Diego  schools  on  racinl/ethnlc  transfers.  This 
program,  too,  may  be  curtailed  this  year  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

6.  R I LINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Segregation  con  take  many  forms.  One  form  may  not  be  readily  discernible, 
for  it  docs  not  involve  the  physical  separation  of  one  group  from  another.  Indeed, 
In  its  most  fiagrant  practices  it  Involves  Just  the  reverse — intermixing  of  groups 
and  treating  them  as  if  they  were  alike. 

This  form  of  segregation  is  often  inflicted  upon  Spanish -speaking  children 
whose  English  language  skills  are  deficient  or  nonexistent.  When  such  children 
are  placed  in  classrooms  with  children  whose  native  language  is  English,  and 
when  the  class  is  taught  as  if  nil  children  in  it  actually  were  native  English 
speakers,  a subtle  and  dangerous  form  of  segregation  is  being  practiced. 

In  the  San  Diego  City  Schools,  Over  10%  of  the  population  is  of  Spanish  sur- 
name. Large  numbers  of  students  live  In  homes  irt  which  Spanish  is  the  only 
language.  Special  programs  which  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  children  are 
required. 

At  certain  elementary  schools,  children  who  know  no  English  are  grouped  into 
classrooms  with  a bilingual  teacher  and,  if  possible,  bilingual  teacher  aides. 
Specialized  instruction  In  English  Is  given  for  a small  part  of  the  day  while  the 
rest  of  the  instruction  is  predominantly  in  Spanish.  Where  appropriate,  the 
young  child  may  even  be  taught  to  read  In  Spanish,  since  research  Indicates 
that  children  who  have  learned  the  reading  process  in  their  native  language  find 
It  easier  to  learn  to  read  in  English. 

In  the  secondary  schools,  three  levels  of  English-as-a-second-language  are  of- 
fered. Initially,  students  are  enrolled  In  two  or  even  three  periods  of  special 
English.  As  their  skill  in  English  improves,  they  enroll  in  a smaller  number  of 
special  English  classes.  In  addition,  special  courses,  such  as  science  or  social 
studies  In  Spanish,  are  offered. 

To  provide  the  required  educational  programs  and  supportive  Services,  funding 
beyond  that  available  is  a crucial  necessity.  Many  aspects  of  the  district's  special 
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program  for  these  youngsters  are  already  Federally  funded  through  the  district's 
ESEA,  title  I,  and  Inner-City  projects.  Blit  this  is  not  sufficient.  If  the  district 
is  to  equip  all  of  these  boys  and  girls  with  the  tools  required  for  them  to  ex- 
perience successful  integration  Into  the  mainstream  of  American  life,  additional 
funds  must  be  provided. 

7.  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED  IT CATION  ACT,  TITLES  I AND  HI 

Since  1905  San  Diego  has  had  a comprehensive  program  under  funding  by 
titles  I and  III  of  ESEA.  Twenty-five  schools  are  currently  serving  4,000  pupils, 
prekindergarten  to  sixth  grade,  with  special  emphasis  ii|>on  reading  and  math 
achievement.  Results  have  been  encouraging  and  significant  growth  has  been 
achieved  in  reading  at  the  primary  level.  Congressman  Landgrebe  spent  two  days 
In  San  Diego  recently  and  said  that  our  program  was  the  best  he  had  seen. 

8.  ELECTRON IO  INTEGRATION 

It  has  been  proj>osed  by  the  San  Diego  school  district  that  two  of  its  junior 
high  schools  be  linked  together  by  cable  television  so  that  students  from  pre- 
dominantly white,  brown,  and  black  neighborhoods  might  exchange  cultural, 
athletic,  and  social  activities.  This  proposal  envisions  using  television  to  hold 
classes  simultaneously  at  two  schools  with  an  instant  exchange  of  student  re- 
sponse with  the  teacher.  The  television  link  is  also  expected  to  be  used  to  intro- 
duce the  parents  of  children  from  the  two  communities  to  each  other  before 
physical  contact  is  made  between  the  two  groups,  thus  allaying  fears  and  mis- 
understandings. Funds  for  this  proposal  are  not  available  and  are  b«*ing  sought 
from  a private  foundation. 

These  programs  have  not  been  introduced  without  problema  A lack  of  financing 
Is,  perhaps,  the  most  critical.  Our  SHvorgate-Fremont  integrated  school  program 
was  cut  by  $20,000  this  year  for  lack  of  funds.  A proposal  to  add  two  more  schools 
to  this  pilot  study  at  a cost  of  $150,000  has  had  to  be  dropped  from  our  1970-71 
budget  because  there  just  isn't  enough  money  available  to  continue  our  existing 
school  program,  let  alone  for  some  of  these  areas  of  expansion. 

We  in  San  Diego  have  not  been  exempted  from  vigorous  efforts  at  the  local 
level  to  test  In  court  the  practices  historically  used  by  larger  public  school  dis- 
tricts in  states  ontsldo  the  South  to  assign  pupils  to  particular  schools.  Two  law- 
sui  s were  filed  against  us  in  the  last  couple  of  years  In  the  State  courts  seeking 
a judicial  determination  of  whether  or  not  pupil  racial  Imbalance  in  the  public 
schools  of  California  resulting  strictly  from  neighborhood  residential  patterns 
constitutes  a violation  of  the  United  States  Constitution  which  the  local  school 
district  must  remedy  regardless  of  the  fhet  that  it  had  no  hand  in  causing  the 
Imbalance.  While  wo  are  defending  against  these  lawsuits  in  a firm  manner  to 
insure  that  any  judicial  decision  rendered  will  be  made  in  light  of  all  the  facts,  we 
have  continued  to  press  forward  seeking  to  develop  new  techniques  to  encourage 
pupil  racial  balance  and  to  relieve  the  effects  stemming  at  least  in  part  from 
existing  pupil  racial  imbalance. 

Programs  for  the  orthopedically  handicapped,  trainable  mentally  retarded, 
severely  mentally  retarded,  hearing  handicapped,  and  visually  handicapped  aro 
completely  integrated.  Children  are  bussed  from  all  geographic  areas  of  the  city 
to  the  centers  serving  their  specific  handicaps  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin.  This  has  been  the  case  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Race  is  not  a 
problem. 

In  summary,  may  I leave  the  Committee  with  these  thoughts : 

1.  Integration  of  our  schools  can  be  achieved  through  proiierly  planned 
and  evaluated  interracial  experiences  within  or  between  school  communities 
and  district* 

2.  Efforts  must  be  made  to  gain  the  support  of  political  subdivisions  to  pre- 
clude the  erosion  of  housing  patterns  into  segregated  districts. 

a “In-service"  time  is  essential  for  teachers  before  they  are  thrust  Into 
an  Integrated  school  situation  with  which  they  have  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence. 

4.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  a nationally  accepted  definition 
of  the  term  “racial  imbalance." 

5.  The  Congress  should  provide  financial  support  wherever  the  principles 
of  interracial  experience  are  being  effected  toward  the  goal  of  Integrated 
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schools.  Urban  areas  such  as  ours  do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to 
solve  this  national  problem. 

is.  A system  of  incentives  should  be  developed  which  would  reward  those 
school  districts  which  make  substantive  efforts  to  integrate  their  schools. 
Punitive  law  can  bring  about  desegregation ; it  cannot  bring  about  inte- 
gration. 

7.  A quality  educational  program  coupled  with  sound  interracial  experi- 
ences will  lend  to  an  integrated  child— physically  and  intellectually. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I have  made  available  to  each  of 
you  documented  evidence  of  programs  of  the  San  Diego  City  Schools  which  we 
feel  are  giant  steps  toward  achieving  the  purpose  of  II. It.  17810. 

Thunk  you. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Proceed  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  IIohxhack.  L do  not.  propose  to  read  the  entire  statement,  lo- 
calise obviously  you  can  read  faster  than  I can  talk,  but  I would 
point  out  that  we  are  a largo  school  district,  having  a pupil  popula- 
tion from  kindergarten  through  12th  grade  of  almost  1 .‘50,000,  and 
they  in  153  schools.  Of  those  students,  over  15,000  are  black,  about 
12.2  percent,  and  13,000  are  Mexican  descent,  or  10.5  percent. 

Wo  aro  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  United  States  that  sfiiriias 
room  for  growth;  our  city  is  slightly  over  00-percent  saturated,  and  as 
a result  we  are  growing  at  the  rate  Of  about,  a thousand  peoplo  a 
month,  and  they  bring  with  them  all  of  their  problems  as  well  as 
adding  to  our  own. 

Within  the  last  2 or  3 weeks,  the  transfer  of  one  navy  ship,  from 
Ixmg  Peach  to  Pan  Diego,  will  bring  500  families  in  before  the  open- 
ing of  school  next.  fall. 

So  it  is  in  kiiuPdf  a milieu  that  wo  are  in.  In  our  minority  groups — 
our  minority  groups  live  in  closed  areas — not  entirely — but  in  the 
main  they  aro  in  the  ghetto  or  inf  he  barrios.  As  a result  in  addressing 
ourselves  to  this  problem,  1 pose  the  first  hypothetical,  that  the  actions 
of  the  courts  and  tho  actions  of  the  various  legislative  and  judicial 
bodies  might  bring  about  desegregation  but  it  won't  bring  about  inte- 
gration as  such,  ami  I am  proposing,  basically,  that  some  kind  of 
system  Iks  put  into  effect,  which  will  reward  integrated  education  and 
that  you  gain  integrated  education  not  by  going  through  an  exercise 
in  arithmetic,  but  rather  by  improving  tlio  qufiHty  of  education,  and 
having  a positive  interracial  experience. 

I would  speak  briefly  to  the  idea  that  integration  has  not  been 
defined,  cither  numerically  or  in  a time  span.  To  illustrate,  is  inte- 
grated education  taking  place  in  a 2-hoitr-a-day  kindergarten  situa- 
tion, or  need  it  be G hours  a day,  as  in  the  high  schools? 

There  is  a continuum,  in  fact,  of  interracial  experience  that  takes 
place.  If  those  aro  positive  then  you  aro  moving  m the  direction  of 
integration. 

Tlio  San  Diego  City  School  Board  has  a matter  of  policy  supporting 
stopping  de  facto  segregation  and  moving  in  the  direction  of  an  inte- 
grated school  system. 

I would  calf  your  attention  very  briefly  to  some  programs  that  we 
have  and  suffer,  as  does  every  district  iii  the  Nation,  from  a Jack  of 
funds. 

These  aro  all  voluntary  programs.  It  every  instance  where  we  have 
been  able  to  propose  a positive  interracial  experience  along  with  im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  wo  have  had  all  the  volunteers  that 
we  can  handle  in  voluntary  programs. 
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One  project  we  had  lasted  1 year,  and  then,  in  anticipation  of  reduc- 
tion of  title  JII  moneys,  it  was  dropped.  This  program  brought  to- 
gether from  San  Diego  County  as  a whole,  as  opposed  to  San  Diego 
City,  some  3,100  elementary  children  for  in-depth  studies,  making 
use  of  our  large  and  beautiful  Balboa  Park  as  a center  for  these  studies. 

We  found  m the  followup  work  that  there  was  a strong  positive 
change  in  attitude  toward  children  of  other  ethnic  or  racial  back- 
grounds. 

The  second  program,  the  Fremont  model  schools  program,  again 
combines  the  elements  that  I spoke  to  before,  that  these  have  brought 
together  on  a positive  basis  the  interracial  experiences  and  the  im- 
proved educational  programs. 

The  results  of  that  show  what  most  generally  and  genuinely  inte- 
grated schools,  I think,  have  found,  and  that  is  that  the  academic 
achievements  of  the  majority  students  continue,  and  those  of  most  of 
the  minority  students  improve. 

Our  outdoor  education  program  again,  is  a limited  program, 
days  a year  for  our  sixth  graders,  but  again,  containing  some  of  the 
same  elements  of  planned  interracial  experience  and  a positive  and 
strong  educat  ional  program. 

If  any  of  you  happen  to  get  interested  in  outdoor  education,  there 
is  a fine  book  out  by  Wilbur  Schram  called  “The  Outdoor  Classroom'’ 
about  our  program. 

Tn  the  education  of  children,  especially  those,  who  are  monolingual 
Spanish,  there  arc  great  problems. 

The  urban  education  systems  and  American  education  generally 
speaking  has  been  criticized  severely,  and  with  some  justice,  for  what 
has  been  done  and  has  not  been  done  for  the  black  population,  and 
every  Criticism  made  is  also  true  and  several  added  ones  as  far  as 
Mexican  American  childron  are  concerned. 

We  have  been  working  for  many  years  trying  to  develop  and  to  use 
culturally  fair  .and  culture  free  testing. 

We  have  bilingual  teachers,  we  have  bilingual  psychologists,  and 
we  have  other  people,  community  aides,  and  others  who  are  bilingual. 
We  have  made  every  attempt,  to'  use  performance-type  tests  as  then 
opposed  to  verbal  testing,  and  we  liavo  a bridging  program  to  remove 
children  from  mentally  retarded  classes  who  might  have  been  errone- 
ously placed  there  due  to  language  difficulties,  and  all  in  nil  we  have 
had  grants,  title  TIT  grants,  to  develop  English  ns  a second  language 
material,  and  we  have  expended  compensatory  education  funds  along 
these  lines  as  well. 

Our  programs  for  except ional  children  liavo  been  integrated  for 
moro  than  30  years.  Wo  bus  children  from  all  over  the  city,  for  men- 
tally handicapped  and  so  on,  and  race  has  not  been  an  issue  in  this. 

Tii  1900,  wc  adopted  a policy  which  permits  a student  to  transfer 
out  of  their  home  or  neighborhood  school  to  Other  schools  in  the  city, 
and  if  the  financial  need  is  there,  the  district  will  assist  in  providing 
funds  for  transportation. 

Each  year,  more  and  more,  students  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
program,  and  currently  there  are  nearly  l,o00  attending  schools  other 
than  their  home  school  on  this  basis.  * 

To  come  back  to  the  problem  of  the  bilingual  education,  i f you  could 
ever  have  the  opportuftity  to  see  the  difficulties  that  take*  place  in 
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children  when  they  arc  lieing  taught,  when  they  have  limited  facili- 
ties with  the  English  language  and  arc  placed  into  a classroom  whero 
Spanish  is  l>eing  spoken,  to  see  their  animation,  to  see  the  joy  they 
have  in  learning,  and  then  observe  those  same  children  when  tlioy  arc 
placed  in  a classroom  where  only  English  is  spoken,  and  see  their 
withdrawal,  and  their  nonparticipation,  their  lack  of  understanding, 
their  confusion. 

That  would  be  far  more  graphic  than  anything  I could  say  to 
illustrate  this. 

Teaching  English  as  a second  language  is  described  hero  as  expen- 
sive. There  is  not.  any  cheap  way  to  do  it.  You  have  to  have  special 
programs  to  meet  individual  needs.  We  receive  students  who  are 
monolingual  Spanish,  who  have  limited  ability  in  English,  and  each 
one  has  to  be  treated  as  an  individual. 

Thcro  is  a groat  lack  of  appropriate  educational  materials  to  teach 
these  children.  Wo  have  hist  been  announced  as  the  recipients  of  a 
grant  under  title  III  which  will,  next  year,  make  us  a center  for  gath- 
ering from  the  Hispanic  world  the  materials  that  may  be  helpful  in 
this  program. 

I have  provided  the  committee  in  the  folders  over  there,  in  addition 
to  my  prepared  testimony,  some  backup  documents  illustrating  these 
various  programs. 

Wo  have  had  success  in  compensatory  education.  It  shows  in  our 
chnrts  ahd  academic  achievements,  and  when  Congessman  Landgrcbe 
was  in  San  Diego  recently,  he  commended  our  program  under  title  I 
ns  being  the  bestlie  had  ever  seen. 

Finally,  1 want  to  say  that  we  have  always  made  the  assumption 
that  to  achicvo  an  interracial  experience  you  either  have  to  have — to 
niovo  bodies  or  you  litfVe  tcrmovo  buildings,  or  build  new  ones,  and 
1 have  a couple  of  staff  members  who  say  that  just  is  not  true,  that 
you  can  move  pictures  instead,  and  we  are  proposing,  and  I have 
a proposal  pending  before  one  of  the  private  foundations  for  pairing 
of  two  junior  high  schools  by  closed  circuit  television,  so  that  the 
initial  interracial  exjicricncos  among  white,  brown,  and  hlaek  will  be 
in  a lKinthran tening  manner. 

Thcro  is  no  fear  involved  in  looking  at  a tube,  and  so  that  you  can 
oxclmiigo  ideas,  get  acquainted  and  that  parents,  teachers,  community 
leaders,  can  get  acquainted  via  closed  circuit  TV,  and  then  this  lead's 
to  joint  field  trips,  to  activities,  and  to  physical  interracial  experience 
as  well, 

Wo  think  this  has  somo  promise,  because  it  will  also  jump  political 
boundaries  without  any  difficulty,  and  this  is  one  of  the  Dig"  issues  that 
is  facing  you  and  All  of  us,  the  matter  of  artificial  political  boundaries 
as  it  affects  our  ability  to  integrateour  schools. 

T have  called  attention  to  somo  of  our  financial  and  legal  problems, 
but  I Would  also  want  to  emphasize  very,  very  strongly  the  need,  as 
both  Of  my  compatriots  have  mentioned,  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

I have,  as  a superintendent,  served  in  Oregon  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  in  Califorhla,  and  in  my  experience,  you  have  to  do  a great 
deal  of  preplanning. 

Teachers  must  have  inscrvice  training  if  they  are  going  to  cope  with 
the  new  kinds  of  problems  that  they  are  going  to  face  m a new  kind 
of  situation.  I think  this  is  absolutely  essential. 
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I think  that  \vc  should  also  get  together  sometime  on  what  we  mean 
by  racial  imbalance  in  a school.  Up  until  quite  recently  the  State  of 
California  has  defined  this  as  having  a given  school — a given  school 
must  be  within  15  percent  one  way  or  the  other  of  the  ethnic  racial 
makeup  of  your  school  dist  rict. 

This  meant  that  one  school  district  could  l>c  integrated  when  it  was 
all  white,  and  that  the  Oakland  public  schools  could  lie  75  |M*rcent  black 
and  still  meet  the  standards  set  forth  by  the  State. 

I think  there  is  some  good  work  coming  out  on  this  now  that  gives  us 
indications  that  racial  balance  is  probably  achieved  when  you  do  not 
exceed  approximately  30  percent  of  a given  minority  in  a given  school. 

But  I would  like  to  see  a national  definition  of  that  that  could  givo 
us  some  leadership  in  it.  The  courts  have  l)ecn  unwilling  to  do  this, 
have  not  done  it,  nor  have  the  legislative  bodies. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  What  do  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Horn  back.  I would  suggest  around  30  percent  of  any  given 
minority  iii  a school  might  he  appropriate,  because  the  history  of 
sociological  change  seems  to  indicate  that  once  a school  breaks  over 
30  percent  minority  population,  it  causes  an  exodus. 

Air.  Pucinski.  I'hat  is  what  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Lcichner  said.  They 
suggested  a cut-off  point,  of  50  percent. 

Mr.  Prince.  I did  not  suggest  that.  That  is  just  what  we  have  got. 

Mr.  Hornback.  He  is  talking  about  political  boundaries  again,  that 
contain  and  cause  the  problem  to  bo  aggravated.  If  there  could  be  a 
bell  shaped  curve. 

Mr.  Prince.  There  is  no  bell  shaped  curve  in  south  wet  Mississippi. 
We  arcinst  there. 

Mr.  Horxback.  Those  that  cope  with  this  kind  of  problem  should 
bo  rewarded,  and  somo  kind  of  distributive  formula  for  this  needs 
to  bo  evidenced  in  tlx.-  bill. 

I won’t  talk  any  more,  sir.  I thank  you. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  You  mado  a good  point  in  suggesting  that  we  offer 
some  system  of  incentives  to  reward  tho  school  districts  which  make 
substantial  efforts  to  integrate  their  schools  on  their  own.  As  you 
know,  this  legislation  places  the  highest  priority  on  those  school 
districts  that  are  being  dragged  into  this  whole  thing  screaming  and 
kicking  by  a court  order. 

Wo  say  that  those  schools  districts  will  bo  doublo  counted,  we  count 
their  youngsters  once  because  they  are  members  of  a minority  group 
and  secondly,  because  they  are  under  a court  order,  and  the  bulk  of 
this  money  will  go  to  school  districts,  even  though  out  of  tho  roughly 
20,000  school  districts  in  America,  10  percent  or  2,000  houso  70  percent 
of  tho  Nation’s  school  population,  ana  I think  it  would  bo  reasonably 
good  bet  that  that  70  percent  is  divided  probably  50-50,  black  anil 
white,  and  so  here  you  have  a school  district  like  Watts  in  Ix>s 
Angeles,  Chicago.  New  York,  St.  Louis,  those  districts  will  get  very 
little  money  out  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Prince.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Even  though  those  districts  now  have  beon  and  are 
now  trying  to  deal  with  this  problems,  and  I think  that  you  make  a 
very  strong jpoint. 

Now  we  nave  section  3 here  in  the  bill  which  is  the  one  that  cer- 
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tainly  attracts  niv  attention  most,  because  it  would  help  schools  up- 
lift. ’I'hen  I think  the  big  problem  in  America  today  is  the  tilting 
school,  the  school  that  is  changing  from  white  to  black,  and  in- 
variably— our  experience  has  been  that  it  is  3 years  around  the  coun- 
try, that  the  complete  tilt  occurs  in  3 years,  and  that  you  have  70 
percent  or  80  percent  and  then  of  course  everybody  runs,  and  it 
becomes  all  black  within  30  months. 

Now  it.  seems  to  me  that  section  3 of  this  bill  does  try  to  give  some 
help  to  local  school  superintendents  to  bring  in  an  educational  task 
force  into  the  tilting  community  and  seo  if  he  can  build  the  school 
Up  with  quality  education  to  escape  the  flight  of  families. 

I don't  know  if  this  will  work  or  not,  but  the  problem  I have  with 
this  legislation,  and  I would  like  to  get  all  your  view j on  this,  is 
that  this  bill  gives  that  kind  of  environment  a minimum  consideration. 

Wo  have  put.  the  highest  priority  in  this  bill  on  the  school  districts 
under  a court  order  and  there  is  relatively  little  left  for  the  school  that 
is  voluntarily  trying  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Let’s  get  your  react  ions,  all  three  of  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Phixck.  First,  I am  not  so  sure  about  the  politics  involved  in 
tho  situation,  t don’t  know*  the  reasoning  behind  the  initial  writing 
of  this  bill,  but  T do  think  that  a high  priority  ought  to  bo  given  to  an 
area  or  a school  district  which  seems  to  have  some  chancc  of  operating 
a school  district  under  this  tilting  community  description  that  you 
give.  ... 

I think  that  is  important,  I think  it  is  critical,  to  prove  that  you 
can  0|>erate.  good  public  schools  in  these  kinds  of  situations.  This  bill 
does  not  allow’  for  any  priority  on  that. 

Tlio  second  thing, ^ I cannot  deny  are  the  critical  heeds  of  a school 
district  like  an  Aunt  County  or  Jefferson  County,  Miss.,  where  tho 
schools  arc  turning  all  black,  all  at.  once. 

Certainly  somo  liolp  is  needed  there  to  encourage  the  whites  to 
participate  in  tho  public,  education  program. 

Mr.  Pudixsiu.  Mr.  Leichncr. 

Mr.  Lkichnkr.  Somo  of  tho  counties  in  Georgia,  some  of  the  sys- 
tems in  Georgia,  hnve  desegregated  and  gone  into  a unitary  system. 
When  there  was  a threat  of  cutting  off  Federal  funds,  this  was*  done. 
But.  now  wo  are  talking  about  a county  with  a low  percentage  of 
blacks. 

You  mentioned  some  situations,  of  course,  New-  York  City,  where 
you  have  a higher  ratio,  but  if  you  are  talking  about  giving  aid  to 
those  that  do  it  voluntarily,  you  are  also  talking  about  those  that 
have  a low  percentage  anil  can  do  it  voluntarily  without  some  of 
tho  problems  that  tho  higher  percentages  brings  about. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Except  that  in  most  of  your  large  cities,  Chicago 
and  Now  York,  you  have  a problem  of  *dc  facto  segregation,  and 
tho  housing  patterns  are  such  that  this  is  the  situation. 

In  tho  city  of  Chicago,  52  percent  of  tho  youngsters  attending  the 
public  school  system  are  not  white.  In  California,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  hi  Los  Angeles,  I think  it  was  32  percent  Spanish 
sjieakingaiUl  30  percent  noli  white. 

But  again  you  had  your  do  facto  housing  pattern.  So  it  is  not  that 
they  have  a— it  is  a different  problem. 
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Mr.  Leiciixbr.  It  is  a different  problem  entirely  than  (bat  which 
a county  system  would  come  up  with  as  far  as  (Jeorgia  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Quik.  'They  are  not  necessarily  desegregated,  either,  in  the 
Northern  cities. 

Air.  Pucixski.  You  would  have  to  look  at  a large  Northern  city, 
like  Chicago.  There  are  really  three  levels,  or  three  areas  of  educa- 
tion. You  nave  got  the  segregated  nomvhite  in  a community  where 
you  can  go  30  or  40  blocks  cither  way  and  won’t  find  a white  student. 

Those  schools  are  All  black  simply  because  of  the  housing  pattern. 
Then  you  have  the  segregated  all  white,  where  you  can  go  30,  10, 
or  50  Blocks  in  either  direction  and  you  won’t  find  a black  cliild. 

But  tlieii  you  have  tbe  changing  community,  and  it  seems  to  me  t hat 
there  ought  to  bo  a program  of  Federal  assistance  to  deal  with  that 
changing  community,  to  do  in  those  changing  communities,  and  if 
you  look  at  a city  like  Chicago  and  forget  the  alj-black  and  the  all- 
whito  school  and  address  yourselves  for  a moment  just  to  the  changing 
community,  that  problem  is  no  different  than  your  problem. 

That  problem  is  identical.  If  you  take  the  belt  around  the  inner 
city  artd  look  at' tho  schools  in  that  belt,  and  they  constitute  perhaps 
more  substantially  more  yOungstcis  than  you  haVe,  but  in  that  area, 
tho  i>roblcm  is  no  different  than  it  is  in  those  schools  that  are  now 
under  a court  order. 

Circumstances  arc  changing  those  schools  rather  than  a court  order, 
and  it  occurs  to  mo  that  wo  ought  to  have  some  financial  assistance 
in  this  bill  for  those  tilting  communities  if  yon  want  to  save  the  large 
cities. 

Now,  if  you  just  want  to  let  the  cities  go  and  you  want  to  see  the 
flight  of  these  families,  then  all  right,  but 

Mr.  Leichxkr.  This  is  happening  in  Atlanta,  also,  sir. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Ilornback? 

Mr.  IIorxback.  I agreo  with  you,  Air.  Chairman,  that  it  is  only 
through  some  kind  of  encouragement,  and  again  I would  go  to  an 
incentive  system  that  we  are  going  to  prevent  this  from  taking  place. 

I happen  to  represent  a system  that  Is  unique  because  it  has  room  to 
grow.  Among  the  large  citics  in  the  Nation,  T think  we  are  the  only 
one  that  has  stopped  the  shift  insofar  as  do  facto  segregation  is 
concerned. 

Our  percentage  has  not  shown  any  appreciable  change  during  the 
last  3 years, and  so  we  have  stopped  that  wave  at  this  point,  using  a 
variety  of  things  that  1 talked  about  before. 

But  wo  had  quite  recently  the  problem  of  building  a now  junior 
high  school  in  ono  area  of  tho  city  where  the  perfectly  logical  way  of 
where  to  build  would  have  upset  the  balance  of  ono  of  our  other  junior 
high  schools  that  was  nearby,  and  this  was  a precarious  one,  so  these 
four  alternatives  were  proposed  in  the  way  of  where  it  was  to  be  built, 
how*  the  boundaries  were  to  bo  drawn,  and  whatnot,  and  finally  one 
w*as  chosen  which  did  not  upset  that  balance,  and  the  balance  has  held 
in  the  other  junior  high  schools  for  the  last  2 years. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  What  did  you  do  in  that  particular  area  then  ? 

Mr.  IIorxback.  Gerrymandering  of  attendance  boundaries  so  (bat 
tho  feeding  element  of  the  new  junior  high  school  did  not  substantially 
affect  the  racial  balance  of  the  other  junior  high  school.  Our  city  fs 
canyons  and  it  is  difficult  to  walk  between  schools. 
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It  may  look  easy  on  the  map,  but  it  may  bo  9,  miles. 

Mr.  Qoib.  In  tnc  booklets  that  you  enclose  in  the  brown  folders,  I 
notice  there  is  quite  a bit  of  effort  to  work  with  the  community. 

Are  these  parents^  or  other  groups  then  in  the  community?  I always 
thought  this  was  an  important  factor. 

Mr.  IIoRxnACK.  We  view  this  as  a very  important  factor,  and  we  are 
totally  committed  to  the  involvement  of  the  parents  and  community 
lenders  with  their  schools.  May  I cite  briefly  our  intercity  project, 
which  is  composed  of  seven  elementary  schools,  one  junior  high  school, 
and  one  high  school,  operating  speciafprograms,  under  title  III  grants 
which  are  going  to  expire  this  year. 

We  took  these  schools  and  took  10  percent  of  the  money  that  was 
allocated  to  us  and  returned  it  to  the  site.  Wo  have  a lot  of  other  tilings 
in  the  program  ns  well,  special  counseling  and  special  programs,  and 
a variety  or  other  things. 

Hut.  wo  said  10  percent  of  the  budget  goes  to  the  site  and  the  par- 
ents will  elect  their  own  advisory  committee. 

Wo  have  a parent  advisory  committee  in  many,  many  schools  out 
11101*0,  but  in  this  case  they  are  given  discretionary  authority  to  use 
10  percent  of  the  project  money  to  improve  the  educational  program 
in  their  schools. 

'Phis  intrigued  mo  so  much  that  I have  watched  those  requests  come 
through  under  the  last  2 years,  and  I have  not  seen  them  make  a 
had  decision  yet. 

The  things  they  have  wanted  and  needed  have  been  sound  educa- 
tionally. These  Were  elected  democratically  by  the  parents  of  children 
in  the  school,  and  then  we  have  ftn  overall  parent  advisory  committee 
for  the  entire  project. 

We  have  tiiis  in  almost  all  of  our  special  projects.  Wo  involve 
parents. 

Mr. . Kadcmpfk.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may,  I was  with  Congressman 
Luittlgrcbo  in  looking  at  the  San  Diego  schools,  and  I think  you  are 
really  too  modest  in  vour  presentation,  because  those  are  quite  ex- 
traordinary schools.  I think  the  atmosphere  of  the  schools  is  com- 
pletely different  from,  say,  those  of  Washington,  P.C.,  and  I think 
perhaps  your  intensive  program  of  community  involvement  played  a 
\ larae  part  of  changing  that  atmosphere,  of  making  it  an  atmosphere 

of  learning  and  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 

Mr.  IIornrack.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kadeliffe. 

I appreciate  that.  There  was  another  case  where  wo  had  some  dis- 
ruptions in  one  of  our  high  schools,  a near  all-black  high  school  a 
little  over  a year  ago,  necessitating  closing  of  that  school  for  a week. 

With  changes  in  staff  and  administration  in  the  school,  the  local 
school  district,  out  of  its  own  funds,  not  out  of  any  special  purpose 
grant  of  any  kind,  allocated  $200,000  for  that  high  school  and  a junior 
high  school  nearby,  and  during  the.  summertime  we  brought  the  staff 
in  early  to  train  them,  first,  or  all,  and  then  every  parent  of  a child 
going  to  either  one  of  those  schools  wore  contacted  by  a representative 
of  the  school,  either  invited  in  or  was  enlled  on  in  their  home,  and 
we  sat  down  and  explained  what  wo  were  going  to  try  to  do  by  way 
of  a program  for  that  school } what  our  purposes  were*,  our  goals,  and 
our  purpose  in  soliciting  then*  cooperation  and  both  of  those  schools 
have  run  without  incident  this  year. 
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It  took  an  investment  of  money  and  time  and  a lot  of  salesmanship 
but.  we  do  have  tremendous  community  support  for  our  schools. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  all  programs.  We  have  more  teachers 
involved  in  curriculum  writing,  more  teachei-s  involved  in  policy- 
making decisions  at  various  levels  throughout  our  school  district, 
than  any  other  major  district  in  the  country,  teachers,  parents,  all  of 
us  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Q.Oie.  Some  feel  that  this  legislation  is  dangerous  because  the 
Black  Panther  or  Ku  Klux  IClan  could  take  over.  Do  you  have  any 
trouble  with  militant  groups,  and  if  you  do,  how  do  you  handle 
that? 

Mr.  ITouxnACK.  I don’t  know  of  any  urban  superintendent  today 
who  could  say  that  he  does  not  have,  among  the  survivors  of  Urban 
superintendents,  that.  is(> 

\Vc  have  taken  a position,  and,  again  some  of  the  programs  I de- 
scribed in  my  original  testimony  contribute  to  this,  that  we  are.  not 
separatists,  and  we  are  working  toward  integration. 

Every  action  that  wo  take  is  a stop  along  this  route.  Wo  work  with 
everyone  in  our  community,  and  this  includes  what  may  be  called 
militants. 

I have  always  rather  liked  the  definition  that  was  given  some  time 
ago  by  ono  of*  our  local  black  leaders,  when  ho  said,  “A  militant  is 
characterized  by  the  white  man  as  a, black  man  who  thinks.” 

But  wo  work  with  evbryonopahd  I don’t  seoji  danger  of  separatism 
in  this,  as  long  as  we  keep  in  mind  that. Our  goal  is  integrated  education. 

Mr.  Quie.  Let  mo  ask  Mr.  Princo  ami  Air.  Lcichner  how  parent 
committees  work  in  the  case  of  the  title  I and  how  you  would  expect 
them  to  work  in  this  type  of  program. 

I would  imagine  that,  this  administration  would  requiro  some  kind 
of  assistance  of  either  parent  or  community  committees  and 

Mr.  Prince.  Quite  well,  andtjhito  vocally!  They  say  where  it  hurts. 
They  explain  this  very  cure f filly,  and  in  detail.  * 

These  local  committees  have  been  something  that  those  of  us  who 
havo  been  in  administration  for  some  period  of  time  prior  to  the 
development,  of  such  committees  havo  had  to  learn  to  live  with,  and 
I use  that  advisedly,  bccauso,  you  know,  the  administrator  has  pre- 
viously been  on  his  ivory  pedestal,  and  it  has  been  rather  difficult 
to  learn  to' live  with  the  community  knocking  some  of  your  jiet  ideas 
down,  much  less  rapping  your  shins,  all  the  time. 

The  committee  is  helpful. 

Air.  Leiciixf.r.  Our  citizens  committee  is  very  active  in  our  title 
I project  and  thlking  about,  citizens  activity  and  change  of  attitude, 
I thought  it  was  very  interesting  that  the  PBA’s  of  the  two  elementary 
schools  vdted  to  merge,  and  draw  up  a slate  of  officers  for  next  year, 
and  I thought  this  was  very  interesting,  because  in  1905  we  first 
had  integration  of  our  students  under  the  freedom  of  choice  plan;  there 
was  talk  of  then  doing  away  with  the  PTA  entirely,  but  this  last 
year  there  was  a vote  to  merge. 

So  this  goes  back  to  our  change  in  attitude  and  the  interests  of  the 
local  citizenry. 

Air.  Pucixski.  You  know  in  the  ESEA  amendments  adopted  this 
year,  in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds  beginning  in  1972,  you 
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will  have  to  certify  that  them  has  been  parental  participation  in  the 
development  of  your  curriculum,  programs,  and  that  is  before  you 
can  qualify  for  title  T funds. 

Mr.  1 hu  xck.  Don’t  we  have  to  do  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Prt'ixKKi.  Not  to  the  extent  that you  will. 

AH.  Qun\  You  do  by  guidelines  now,  but  we  put  the  guidelines  into 
law. 

Mr.  PinxcK.  I did  not  know  the  difference.  I thought  we  had  to 
anyway. 

Mr.  Horxhack.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  go  one  step  further  in 
the  process  of  involvement  ? 

We  involve  students,  too.  They  am  involved  not  only  on  faculty 
committees  and  a variety  of  other  ways,  but  through’ sanViner  employ- 
ment on  curriculum  writing  teams. 

Mr.  Quik.  How  do  they  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  IIorxiiack.  They  know  whether  it  means  anything  to  them  or 
not,  and  that  is  very  iiO|x>rtant. 

Mr.  Quik.  Well,  when  does  a child  learn  then  to  do  that?  Does  it 
start  at  Headstart,  sixth  grade,  eighth  grade,  or  where? 

Mr.  Houxback.  Someone  would  say  when  you  have  a son,  he  starts 
on  his  course  of  independence  the  day  he  is  bom  and  increases  his 
independence  as  each  day  goes  forward. 

ft  is  my  thesis  that  we  should  start  when  the  child  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  school,  to  develop  his  independence  ns  well  as  his 
critical  thinking,  and  that  we  should  give  him,  the  largest  measure 
of  responsibility  that  he  can  carry  and  we  should,  over  tlie  period  of 
his  staying  in  school  as  an  end  product,  have  as  a goal  a person  capablo 
of  functioning  as  an  independent  citizen  within  OUr  democracy,  and 
this  does  not  mean1  the  kinds  of  regimentation  and  the  kinds  of ’tilings 
that  they  have  historically  done  in  the  schools. 

It  means  that  we  have  to  help  him  achieve  his  independence  and  I 
think  wo  have  grossly  underrated  him  very  much,  if  not  all,  of  our 
students  in  oiir  schools,  and  I think 

Mr.  Quik.  It  still  surprises  me  that  high  school  students  can  help 
develop  curriculum.  T could  understand  if  a high  school  senior  came 
hack  after  he  had  been  through  there  and  helped. 

How  does  ho  know  what  curriculum  he  should  have?  I knew  every- 
thing there  was  to  know  when  I finished  high  school,  but  I have  learned 
over  since,  how  little  I know. 

Air.  Iloiixn  ack.  The  same  thing  goes  as  far  ns  tutoring  is  concerned. 
Wo  linvo  been  very  successful  ns  have  been  a number  of  other  districts 
in  students  tutoring  students  programs. 

AH.  Quik.  That  is  an  excellent  program. 

Air.  IIorxback.  And  this  has  the  same  kind  of  merit  to  it. 

I had  the  honor  to  servo  on  the  Governor’s  commission  for  educa- 
tional reform  in  our  State,  and  there  are  only  three  superintendents 
on  this,  and  there  is  one  graduate  student. 

Over  the  last  year  he  has  been  one  of  our  best,  contributors. 

AH.  Quik.  I can  understand  the  graduate  student,  but  I understood 
you  had  students  developing  the  curriculum  before  they  took  the 
coni'ses. 

AH.  TTorxuack.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Pc’Oixski.  Kxcuse  mo.  AVe  just  completed  a survey  of  some 
20,000  high  schools  in  Hie  country,  and  we  received  responses  from 
15,000,  which  is  a pretty  good  response,  and  in  those  schools  where 
there  was  some  form  of* student  unrest,  6S  percent  reported  that  tho 
students  disenchantment,  with  their  curriculum  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  unrest,  and  so  it  would  seem  to  me  that  young  people  ought  to 
bo  consulted  in  the  development  of  curriculums. 

If  this  statistic  is  valid,  and  I have  no  reason  to  believe  it  is  not 
valid,  I would  imagine  school  administrators  to  want  to  bring  young 
people  iiitbparticipationas  long  as  that  is  the  chief  contributor  toward 
uni-est  in  the  school. 

I think  you  should  dill  on  them  and  say,  “What  are  the  tilings  you 
think  we  ought  to  bo  doing  that  wo  arc  not  doing?” 

I was  impressed  that  so  many  students  would  list  that  as  the  cause 
for  their  unrest  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  IIorxback.  It  docs  not  surprise  mo  at  all. 

Mr.  PuciNSKr.  Sir.  Ilornback,  you  mentioned  one  aspect  of  this  bill 
which  Mr.  Qiiiospokoof  the  6ther  day. 

The  $150  million 'now  working  its  way  through  the  Congress. 

If  I understood  my  colleague  correctly,  he  said  the  other  day  that 
the  bulk  of  this  would  be  spent  on  teacher  training,  and  that  Ins  pro- 
grams— and  hisperhaps  is  a very  wiso  decision — I don't  know — but 
tho  superintendent  in  White  Plains^  N.Y.,  which  has  here  had  pro- 
grams and  perhaps  the  oldest  busing  project  in  the  country,  has 
stated  in  his  evaluation  that  one  of  tho  main  problems  they  have  had 
is  the  inability  of  toaehprs  who  have  never  l>eon  exposed  to  dealing 
with  minority  groups  trying  to  make  the  adjustment  without  some 
pretraining.  * 

Now,  I would  liko  to  get-  your  reaction,  because  apparently  the  150 
million  that  is  going  to  be  available  I presume,  by  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber is  going  to  be  used  primarily  by  and  for  that  purpose. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  that? 

Mr.  Prixck.  Very  valid.  I would  agree  with  that  fully. 

Mr.  PrcixsKT.  IIow  would  you  go  about  suggesting  that  these 
teachers  l>e  trained?  What  do  you  envision  ns  a training  program? 

Mr.  Pm.vCK.  Well,  based  on  past-  experience,  it  involves  several  dif- 
ferent approaches.  Ono  is  teacher — teacher  relationships.  IIow  do  they 
deal  with  peers  who  have  a different  ethnic  background?  They  have  to 
find  out  that  they  are  both  equal  professionals,  and.  middle  class 
people— middle-aged,  too — with  tho  background  of  their  generations 
being  quite  similar. 

Our  experience  with  teacher  training  is  that  they  came  away  when 
we  started  this  3 years  ago — when  we  first  went  iiito  this — that  their 
similarities  were  so  far  greater  than  their  differences,  thev  were  l>ofh 
middle  class,  firmly  attached  to  the  Jndeo  Christian  ethnic,  deeply 
religious,  deeply  committed  to  what  a public  school  ought  to  do  for  both 
black  and  white. 

You  have  these  ties — they  need  to  share  these  experiences. 

Then  they  need  to  get  some  idea  of  tho  kind  of  problems  that  the 
different  groups  face  in  their  homes,  and  they  need  to  get  some  kind 
of  idea  of  the  different  emphases  which  are.  placed  in  the  homes.  These 
differences  are  very  interesting  things. 
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Then  teachers  need  to  get  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  learning  styles 
which  children  of  the  different  ethnic  groups  have.  There  are  differ- 
ences in  learning  styles  which  I think  aro  quite  interesting  when  you 
study  them. 

So,  in  summary,  you  have  to  get  teaehcr-teS'cher  relationships, 
teacher-student  relationships,  and  then  have  each  understanding  how 
tho  children  of  flio  different  races  learn  in  several  different  suspects. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Hofnback? 

Mr.  Hoknback.  Wo  do  not  have  a similar  problem,  because  we  don’t 
havo  the. teacher—  teacher  kind  of  problem,  but  I have  found  both  in 
California  and  in  my  experience  in  New  York  that  tho  teachers  do 
need  to  know  the  kinds  of  problems  that  they  are  going  to  bo  dealing 
with  when  they  enter  into  a desegregated  or  Intcrgratcd  situation,  and 
that  they  need  to  anticipate,  because  quite  frequently  the  verbalisation 
patterns  are  different,  and  tho  parent  reactions  are  somewhat  different, 
and  a variety  of  other  things  are  somewhat  different  than  they  havo 
been  accustomed  to. 

I think  that  this  can  bo  done.  They  can  get  these  kinds  of  experiences 
prior  to  going  into  the  classroom.  I think  it  is  terribly  important  that 
they  havo  them,  because  otherwise  you  have  a negative  reaction  on  tho 
part  of  both  faculty  and  students,  and  you  are  headed  for  trouble 
i f you  don’t  have  t hose  kinds  of  things. 

Ono' means  of  doing  it,  incidentally,  that  wo  have  done  some  work 
With,  is  by  the  use  of  video  tape  to  demonstrate  this. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Lcielmer? 

Mr.  Leiciin‘ki\  The  understanding  of  (he  subcultures  and  why  these 
children  think  the  way  they  do  and  why  (hey  perform  the  wav' they 
do.  Wo  are  going  to  liavo  a grant  under  title*  IV  of  tho  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Tho  emphasis  on  this,  though,  is  restricted  to  person-to-person  re- 
lationships. We  are  talking  about  interrelationships  between  faculty 
and  staff.  Wo  are  going  to  work  with  faculties,  busdrivers,  lunchroom 
workers.  _ 

_ Tho  tiling  we  would  like  to  work  with  that  we  cannot  under  the 
title  IV  is  methods  of  teaching,  and  hero  we  get  into  tho  individualized 
instructions,  then. 

Mr.  PmxcK.  In  the  South,  our  problems  is  essentially  that  the  adult 
community  is  expecting  the  children  to  do  something* that  the  adults 
havo  never  done  before. 

Tho  children  are  faced  with  the  responsibilities  of  Carrying  tho  bur- 
den of  learning  how  to  live  with  each  other  in  an  integrated  society. 
Tho  adults  of  tho  community  have  avoided  doing  this,  for  many  rea- 
sons, whether  good  or  bad.  What  has  to  happen  in  the  case  of  the  staff, 
the  teachers,  tho  classroom  teachers  is  that  they  must  learn  how  to  do 
this  first,  before  ally  of  the  other  adults  ill  the  communitv. 

To  learn  to  live  together  with  a multiethnic  society  It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  some  teachers  to  do,  but  it  is  not  based  on  age. 

It  is  based  on  attitude.  Wo  find  young  teachers  who  cannot  adjust 
to  this  situation,  and  you  find  those  who  are  ready  to  retire,  and 
you  would  think  they*  had  lived  in  a multiethnic  society  all  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  Gentlemen,  as  I see  your  testimony  here,  Mr.  Prince, 
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Mr.  Lcichncr,  you  foci  (hat  (lie  legislation  is  very  urgent  in  its 
present  form,  although  I gather  from  your  testimony  that  you  would 
prefer  to  have  some  predictable  safeguards  in  here  so  that  when  your 
youngsters  are  counted,  you  can  count  on  that  money. 

Mr.  Puixce.  Yes. 

Mr.  PcrcixsKi.  You  would  also  like  to  have  a little  more  latitude, 
to  bo  able  to  spend  tho  money  in  a way  that  you  feel  will  be  most 
productive. 

Mr.  Pmxce.  Right. 

Mr.  Pircixski.  Mr.  Ilornback,  as  I can  see  from  your  testimony, 
you  are  hopeful  that  wo  can  give  perhaps  the  same  priority  to  section  0 
as  we  do  to  section  A in  that  you  want  to  give  some  incentive  to  those 
school  districts  that  are  not  necessarily  waiting  for  a court  order  or 
waiting  for  some  other  phenomenon  tomakc  them  eligible,  but  rather 
those  who  nrc  trying  to  do  this  as  quickly  as  they  can  within  their 
own  resources  on  a voluntary  basis. 

I think  your  testimony  has  been  extremely  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee, and* I certainly  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  taking  time  out  to 
be  here. 

This  is  important  legislation,  and  obviously  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  when  it  leaves  here  it  is  going  to  do  the  job  that  it  was  intended 
to  do,  and  I am  impressed  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr. 
Lcichncr  in  describing  the  immediate  needs*  of  your  school  systems 
now  that  you  are  going  to  an  integrated  pattern  as  of  Hie  first  of 
September. 

I think  you  make  a good  point,  Mr.  Nornbaek,  of  the  needs  that, 
you  have  in  trying  to  deal,  particularly  with  the  Spanish-speaking 
minority  which  has  been  to  a great  extent  ignored  m this  country, 
and  yet*  your  testimony  shows  that  the  needs  there  are  as  valid  as 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Mr.  IIonxiucK.  May  I add  one  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  a caveat  l 
One  of  the  reasons  the  needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking  students  have 
been  ignored  is  that  they  have  not  shown  the  same  degree  of  unity 
and  aggressiveness  as  has  been  shown  by  other  minorities,  but  that 
day  is  over,  and  that  is  a caveat. 

air.  Pucixsk i.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  The  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

, {Whereupon,  at  12  noon  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
adjourned,  to  reconvene  at  10  n.m.,  Tuesday,  July  7,  1970.) 
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IIousb  of  Rkphrsbxtativk.s, 

Gknriiai.  SuncoairMiTTEB  ox  Education  of 

TUB  CoMMimK  OX  EDUCATION  AND  L.VItOR, 

Washington,  D.G. 

The  general  subcommittee  met  at  10:16  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in 
room  2201,  Rayburn  House  Oflico  Building,  Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski 
(chairman 'of  Hie  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Pucinski,  Perkins,  Quie.  and  Ruth. 

Staff  members  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel ; Alexandra  Kisla, 
clork;  and  Charles  W.  Radelillo,  minority  counsel  for  education. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Wo  ore  very  pleased  to*  have  with  us  thismorning 
Congressman  Moltngan,  who*  is  a cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Wo  are  particularly  pleased  to  have  our  colleague  here  this  morning, 
not  oilly  because  of  the  tremendous  respect  that  he.  enjoys  in  Congress, 
but  because  ho  represents  a school  district,  that  is  other  than  a Southern 
school  district  which  apparently  lias  some  problems  and  I was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  seeing  your  Ufiihc  in  the  cosponsor  legislation. 

Wo  welcome  yon  to  the  committee  and  we  are  most  anxious  to  hear 
your  testimony.* 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN,  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Moxaoax.  Thank  yon  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I do  have  a formal  statement  and  I would  like  to  ask  that  it  be  put  in 
the  record  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Without  objection,  that  will  bo  done. 

Mr.  Moxaoax.  As  you  say,  1 do  find  myself  in  rather  unusual  com- 
pany here  ns  cosponsor  of  this  bill  with  Mr*.  Quie,  Mr.  Gerald  Ford,  and 
other  cosponsors  who  are  members  of  a party  other  than  my  own. 

I did  think  it  important  that  the  committee  have  my  point  of  view 
bocauso  the  reason  I joined  in  cosponsoring  this  bill  was  Itecause 
Waterbary,  which  is  my  principal  city  in  Connecticut,  is  one  of  the 
few  cities  north  Of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Lino  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi which  is  under  a Federal  court  order  to  integrate  and  it  did 
seem  to  me  that  if,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, this  city  were  to  bo  compelled  to  take  extraordinary  steps  which 
would,  of  course,  entail  great  financial  obligations  that*  it  would  be 
justified  in  expecting  some  additional  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  adjust  mg  to  this  compulsion.  \ 

That  is  why  I joined  in  the  bill  and  why  I am  sup|>orting  an  ap- 
proach of  this*  general  ty|>c. 
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As  you  know,  the  President,  some  time  ago,  Announced  that  ho  was 
going  to  ask  for  $150  million  as  a special  fund  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance in  bringing  about  school  integration  or  preventing  segregation 
and,  at  that  time,  the  responsibility  was  delegated  to  the  Vico  Presi- 
dent. f immediately  wrote  to  the  Vice  President  and  asked  that  the 
situation  of  our  city  lie  considered  and  that  the  interest  of  Waterbury 
lie  considered  in  relation  to  any  funds  that-  might  be  made  available. 

1 received  a reply  from  one  of  the  Vice  President's  assistants  which 
said  that  the  application  would  be  turned  over  to  the  “proper  authori- 
ties/’ I could  never  find  out  who  the  “proper  authorities'’  were.  Then 
this  instant  proposal  came  along  which,  at  least,  would  institutionalize 
the  operation  and  provide  some  basis  for  the  consideration  of  areas 
that  deserved  consideration  and  financial  help. 

We,  in  Waterbury,  of  course,  are  not  a de  jure  segregation  situa- 
tion. As  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  well  familiar  with  similar  conditions 
whero  wo  have  had,  I suppose,  dc  facto  segregation  from  the  racial 
point  of  view  through  tho  last  century  and  not  from  a color  point  of  1 
view  but  front  tho  various  racial  groups  that  have  come  into  manu- 
facturing cities  and  have,  by  the  historical  facts  of  the  situation, 
becomo  segregated. 

So,  it  is  this  type  of  problem  that  we  face.  It  is  not  a racist  situa- 
tion. It.  is  not.  oiio  that  is  created  by  law.  It  is  one  which  has  come 
about  through  the  course  of  history. 

Certainly,  at  tho  present  time,  there  are  discussions  between  tho 
Federal  authorities  and  the  local  authorities  with  a view  to  taking 
steps  that  might  bo  advisable,  or  desirable,  to  end  this  situation  and 
certainly  any  assistance  that  might  be  available  could  be  highly  useful. 

There  are  just  a few  points  in  connection  with  the  bill  that  occur  to 
mo  as  I look  it  over.  One  is  that  construction  funds  could  be  very  im- 
portant. One  of  the  objectives  of  the  administration  has  been  stated 
to  be  the  equalization  of  opportunity,  the  providing  of  good  schools 
even  in  areas  that  are  underprivileged.  It  seems  to  me  that  new  con- 
struction might  bean  important  part  of  it. 

I think,  also,  that  the  source  of  tho  order,  whether  it  be  a State 
court  or  a Federal  00111!,  should  not  necessarily  lie  a reason  for  deter- 
mining whether  assistance  would  be  available  or  not.  I think  also  that 
the  act  of  subsidizing  private,  purposely  segregated  schools  is  one  that 
might  be  prohibited.  I also  believe  that  there  should  be  more  speci- 
ficity in  tho  legislative  formula  regulating  and  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary’s action  rather  than  granting  very  broad  discretion  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  detennino  eligibility  and  allocation  of  funds.  I think  that 
authorization  should  Ixi  made  more  specific. 

To  coneludo  my  point  of  view — and  my  interest  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent— I notice  that  there  aro  throe  school  districts  in  Illinois  that  aro 
included  and  one  in  Indinna  and  I think  thoso  aro  tho  only  ones  in 
the  North  and  North-Control  areas,  other  than  the  one  in  Waterbury, 
which  aro  under  court  order. 

Perhaps  you  havo  a somewhat  similar  situation  there.  It  is  becauso 
wo  havo  this*  unusual  situation  which  is  not  whom  ail  area  has  been 
intentional lyf  cl i seri m i n a to  r y that,  one  has  at.  least,  a suspicion  that  there 
may  bo  somo  political  basis  for  this  action  in  bringing  suit  against  a 
city  in  tho  North  to  provo  that  its  policy  is  not  an  entirely  anti- 
So'tithern  strategy. 
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It.  certainly  is  not  out  of  lino  to  expect,  in  tho  event  that  legislation 
is  passed,  that  there  be  some  consideration  for  an  area  such  as  the  one 
I represent. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thera  are  several  points  that  wo  would  like  to  clear  up. 

This  legislation  sets  up  a jxdicy  of  double  counting  those  who  aro 
under  some  fonn  of  couit  order  or  plan  approved  bv  tno  HEW.  I was 
just  wondering  if  you  feel  wo  ought  to  have  this  double-counting  in 
view  of  tho  fact  tliat  there  ara  an  awful  lot  of  school  districts  across 
tho  country  who  may  not  bo  under  a court  order  but  would  be  at  somo 
disadvantage  hero  in*  the  double-counting  concept. 

Mr.  Moxaoan.  As  I said,  I am  not  supporting  any  of  tho  specilic 
provisions  without  exception.  I do  feel  that  there  is  some  basis  for 
making  a distinction  between  the  districts  that  aro  under  tho  gun 
when  VOvt  ara  right  in  court  and  havo  the  legal  pistol  at  your  forehead. 

It  is  different  from  ones  that  aro  proceeding  at  n more  leisurely  pace. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I havo  another  problem  with  this  bill.  I am  not  sure 
it  is  valid  but  it  has  given  mo  somo  concern. 

For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  our  research  has  been  able  to  ascertain, 
Congress  has  tried  to  define  a minority  group  child  in  this  bill  in 
section  (b)(1)  in  section  13. 

The  term  "minority  group  children"  means  children  aged  five  to  17,  Inclusive, 
who  aro  Negro,  American  Indian,  or  Spanish  surnnmed  Americans  and,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  Section  4 as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  children  of  such 
ages  who  are  from  environments  whose  predominant  language  is  other  than 
English  (such  ns  French-speaking  and  Oriental  children),  and,  ns  a result  of 
limited  English  shaking  ability,  are  educationally  deprived,  and  the  Spanish 
surnamed  American  includes  Mexicans,  Puerto  Itlcaus,  or  Spanish-orlgln  an- 
cestry. 

I don’t,  know  whether,  as  a long-range  measure,  Congress  wants  to 
get  itself  into  a position  of  this  narrow  kind  of  definition  of  a minority 
group  child.  In  a changing  society  and  a changing  concept,  it  is  en- 
tirely conceivablo  to  me  tliat  a white  child  could  conceivably  be  a 
minority  youngster  in  a given  set  of  circumstances  in  a given  kind  of 
community. 

So,  I am  just  wondering  whether  or  not  tho  Congress  which  has 
wisely,  up  to  now,  avoided  to  establish  that  kind  of  definition  wants 
to,  at  this  point,  lock  itself  up  into  this  definition. 

Mr.  Moxaoan.  I think  you  aro  absolutely  right  and  I touched  upon 
that  point  in  my  statement  when  I said  that  in  tho  underprivileged 
areas,  if  you  want  to  call  them  that,  wo  had  segregation  which  was 
racial  and  economic  but  which  was  not  on  the  basis  of  color. 

I went  to  a school  that  was  probably  99  percent  Irish -American 
and  the  public  schools  in  that  section  were  exactly  tho  same, 

Tho  basis  of  tho  presence  of  theses  Indents  was  the  fact  that  there 
was  a factory  in  this  section  of  tho  city  where  all  tho  men  in  tho  fam- 
ilies worked.* So  there  you  had  a segregation  that  was  de  facto,  racial, 
and  economic.  * / 

Now  they  havo  moved  out  and  subsequent  to  their  coming  you  had 
an  Italian  immigration  and  you  bad  Polish  andLifhuaninn  ones.  Tho 
lower  East  Side  m Now  York,  70y ears  agOj  was  Yiddish. 

Put  that  wouldn’t  come  within  this  definition  hero. 

So,  I think  that  your  point  is  a very  good  ono  and  I am  interested 


to  soo  flic  Fronch-S|>oaking  group  listed  in  this  bill  because  in  some 
attempts  by  1 1 K\V  to  define  what  these  groups  would  be,  the  French- 
speaking  are  left  out. 

Well,  in  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  the  Frciich- 
sjieaking  are  the  immigrants  and  nearly  the  lowest  economic  group 
and  this  illustrates  the  difficulty  you  get  Into  when  yon  try  to  make  an 
all-inclusive  definition. 

Mr.  Proixsiti.  That  difficulty  is  even  further  aggravated  when  you 
consider  that  the  Civil  flights  Act  bars  discrimination  because  of  race, 
religion,  national  origin,  sex,  and  age. 

Now,  national  origin  surely  takes  in  much  more  than  just  Spanish 
surnamed  Americans. 

It  just  makes  me  feel  that  this  definition  is  probably  designed  to 
meet  contemporary  problems  in  some  particular  communities  but,  ns 
we  go  into  the  wliolo  picture,  as  I say,  I can  conceive  the  white  chil- 
dren being  in  a minority  under  certain  circumstances  and  I can  ap- 
prccinte  where  they  might  have  some  need  for  some  special  help  Under 
those  circiihftfnttccs  and  yet  under  this  definition  those  youngsters 
would  bo  totally  excluded.' 

There  is  no  reference  here  to  religious  minorities  and  wo  know  we 
have  those  in  this  country. 

So,  T was  just  wondering  whether  or  not — I appreciate  getting  your 
views  on  this  subject  because  T am  sure  tbe  Congress  will  want  to  seri- 
ously consider  whether  it  wants  to  get  into  this  kind  of  narrow  dofini- 
t ion  of  a minority  group  child. 

Tt  is  a tough  problem  and  it  Incomes  very  difficult  when  you  try  to 
administer  this  bill  in  the  absence  of  a definition.  Wo  probably  will 
want  to  get  some  more  views  on  how  l>est  to  address  fins  problem. 

Mr.  Monacan’.  I think  your  point  is  a very  good  one. 

Mr.  Pcjoinsk  1. 1 am  most  grateful  to  you*  for  your  testimony  and  for 
your  being  here.  It  is  always  encouraging  to  seen  Mcmlier  of  Congress, 
such  as  yourself,  who  never  forgets  who  sent  you  here.  You  are  here 
pleading  your  congressional  district. 

I want  to  thank  you. 

Mr.  Monahan.  May  T ask  you,  what  about  the  situation  in  IHiftbis. 
Ts  that  a comparable  problem  in  any  way  to  the  one  we  face?  The 
statistics  that  T saw  show  that  there  are  tlirec  oases  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  PrciNSKi.  In  the.  South  Holland  case  there  isn  court,  order. 

Mr.  Monahan.  Which  part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  PuriNSKi.  South  of  Cook  County. 

W©  have  a problem  there.  One  of  the  things  that  I thifik  this  legis- 
lation will  have  to  address  itself  to — and  we  will  have  to  take  this 
into  consideration— is  the  distribution  of  funds. 

No\y.  in  this  bill,  tho  young  people  in  your  particular  district 
wotdd  bo  counted  as  would  all  tnc  young  people  in  yoUr  State.  Young 
people  who  are  defined  ns  minority  youngsters— you r youngsters, 
because  of  tho  fact  they  are  under  a court  order — would*  be  double- 
counted. 

Once  you  ascertain  a State’s  quota,  you  count  the  children  to  pro 
rate  your  count  against  tho  total  of  the  Nation,  then  divide  it  by 
tho  money  available,  to  come  up  with  a quotient  of  how  much  your 
State  will  get. 
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Once  that  quotient  has  boon  ascertained  for  your  State,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  vour  school  district  will  get  any  assistance  at  all 
under  tho  act. 

The  distribution  of  funds  within  the.  State  would  l>e  determined 
by  the  Secretary  here  in  Washington. 

'Mr.  Moxaoan.  I certainly  feel  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation is  to  tnko  care  of  ah  imbalance  in  capacity  to  act  and  there 
ought  to  bo  some  requirement  in  it  that  those  districts  that  are  under 
the  gun  should  bo  tho  ones— that  is,  that  the  double-counting,  or 
whatever  tho  formula  would  be,  would  carry  through  and  that  they 
would  have  preference  in  the allncai  ion  of  the 'funds. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  One  final  question,  Mr.  Congressman,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  a cosponsor  of  this  bill,  this  bill  provides,  as 
you  know,  that  two-thirds  shall  be  allocated  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed to  tho  States;  one-third  stays  right  here  with  the  Secretary. 

In  other  words,  of  the  $150  million  that  is  now  in  conference,  or  the 
$500  million  contemplated  in  this  legislation,  or  ultimately  the  $1H» 
billion  that  is  authorized  in  this  legislation,  the  Secretary  would  have 
one-third  to  distribute  in  whatever  way  ho  wishes  witliin  this  legis- 
lation, of  course. 

I am  just  wonderng  if  that  is  not  an  inordinately  largo  amount  of 
money  to  give  to  any  administrator  without  any  appreciable  guide- 
lines or  strings  attached  to  it.  I am  just  wondering  if,  perhaps,  the 
total  amount  should  not  be  allocated  to  the  States  because  when  you 
look  at  a $1  billion  authorization — and  assuming  that  $1  billion  was 
approbated  for  1972 — tho  Secretary  would  have  $330  million  to 
play  with  out  of  Washington. 

I am  just  wondering  if  wo  want  to  givo  that  broad  power  to  any 
administrator  no  matter  how  much  respect  we  have  for  him. 

Mr.  Monacan.  I think  it  is  a large  amount  of  money  and  I briefly 
mentioned  in  my  statement  the  fact  that  I thought  there  should  be 
much  moro  completo  legislative  definition  of  what  the  authority  of 
tho  Secretary  should  bo  if  this,  or  any  smaller  amount,  were  to  be 
made  available  to  him.  I think  vour  point  is  a good  one. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  We  arc  very  pleased  to  have  with  us  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Let  me  compliment  niv  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  conducting  those  hearings. 

I do  want  to  state  that  wo  have  problems  with  almost  every  piece 
of  legislation  that  comes  before  the  Congress,  but,  as  I understand,  the 
$150  million  that  most  likely  tho  President  will  obtain,  would  leave 
it  up  to  some  poverty  language  for  the  Commissioner  of  Educat  ion, 
tho  Office  of  Education,  to  go  directly  to  the  local  school  district,  by- 
passing the  State  school  superintendents,  which  would  be  deviating 
from  the  usual  procedure  under  the  Elementary-Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

How  do  yon  feel  about  bypassing  the  State  school  superintendents 
altogether  in  a situation  of  this  kind. 

Air.  MOnaoan.  I certainly  think  the  general  opinion  is  good,  that 
you  deal  with  tho  States  and  that  you  permit  the  States  to  make  the 
allocations. 
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It  has  worked  out  in  libraries.  It  lias  worked  well  elsewhere  in  edu- 
cation and  I think  it  is  a good  principle.  I don’t  see  any  objection, 
however,  to  making  a little  more  certain  in  the  legislative  definition 
that  tho  imbalance  ho  taken  info  consideration  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent or  by  the  State  school  board. 

Mr.  Pkrkixs.  I was  speaking  with  one  State  superintendent  last 
week  over  the  phone.  It  was  about  last  Tuesday,  a week  ago.  He  told 
mo  he  had  lieen  invited  in  here  to  help  formulate  the  plan  hut  that  he 
didn't  know  why  he  was  invited  since  their  plan,  as  he  was  told,  was  to 
go  direct  to  the* local  educational  agencies  with  this  $150  million  that 
they  already  have. 

T am  just  wondering  whether  this  is  the  best  way  to  bring  about  de- 
segregation.  I know  the  South  has  a special  cause  of  tho  do  jure  segre- 
gation that  has  been  practiced  down  there  a longtime.  But  it  would  be 
the  purpose,  as  I understand,  of  the  subcommittee’s  point  of  view,  to 
do  everything  possible  to  enact  the  best  legislation  and  I am  certainly 
glnd  to  hear  your  viewpoint  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Moxaoan.  You  are  as  familiar  ns  I with  the  age-old  conflict 
between  tho  big  cities  and  tho  legislatures  in  their  States  and  I suppose 
that  the  large  cities,  where  there  is  much  do  facto  segregation  in  the 
North,  for  example,  would  prefer  to  have  funds  come  directly  to  them 
and  perhaps  that  is  part  of  the  reason. 

I think  dealing  with  the  legislatures  is  the  preferable  way  to  do  it. 
Wo  have  in- the  past  put  formulas  in  the  legislation  which  require  at- 
tention to  the  large  population  centers  and  that  could  bo  done  in  this 
case  also, 

Mr.  Pkiikins.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  whether  you  worked  with 
tho  city  school  superintendents  or  with  the  State  school  superintend- 
ents tlmt.  you  would  be  able  to  obtain  much  greater  cooperation  than 
trying  to 'make  determinations  here  in  Washington  without  actively 
cooperating  with  tho  people  at  the  State  and  the  big  city  levels. 

Mr.  Moxaoax.  I think  that  is  right.  You  have  got  to  spread  the  au- 
thority and  tho  responsibility  for  administration. 

Mr.'PniKixs.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  PtH’ixsKi.  Titanic  you  very  much. 

M r.  Moxaoax.  Thank  you. 

(Congressman  Monagan’s  prepared  statement  follows;) 

Statement  of  IIox.  John  S.  Moxaoax,  Representative  From  the  State  of 

Connecticut 

Mr.  Ctinirninn  mul  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I am  pleased  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  to  express  my  support  for  ll.R.  17816,  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act.  I am  n eo-sponsor  of  the  bill.  This  bill,  by  authorizing  a $1.6  billion  Federal 
commitment  over  a 2 year  period  to  the  national  effort  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opi>ortunlties  to  the  Notion’s  minority  students  Is  a realistic  step  In  the 
direction  of  achieving  that  goal,  and  I endorse  its  objectives  even  though  I hold 
no  brief  for  many  of  its  specific  provisions. 

I reallrt  that  In  tho  course  of  these  hearings  this  bill  has  been  the  object  of 
frequent  n>.d  severe  criticism,  not  the  least  of  which  has  been  directed  at  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  allowing  minority  students  in  school  districts  under  Federal 
court  order  to  desegregate  to  be  double-counted  In  the  apportionment  formula. 
It  1ms  also  been  vigorously  asserted  that  the  focus  which  this  bill  places  upon 
de  Jure  segregation  belittles  the  severe  problems  confronting  school  districts 
endeavoring  to  eradicate  the  educational  disadvantages  posed  by  do  facto 
segregation. 
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I think  I am  well  qualified  to  speak  about  the  objectives  of  the  bill.  As  you 
may  know,  my  hometown  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  which  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  which  I represent,  was  the  target  of  the 
first  Federal  desegregation  suit  in  the  entire  Northeast. 

Waterbary,  historically  an  Industrial  city,  has  been  object  of  unprecedented 
migration  in  the  last  15  years.  The  prospect  of  steady  work  ami  high  wages  is  a 
natural  drawing  card  for  a wide  range  of  citizens  who  wish  to  enhance  their 
economic  standing.  New  housing  patterns  wore  established  and  with  schools 
tending  to  reflect  the  make-up  of  the  surrounding  neighborhoods,  a few  schools 
eventually  were  attended  by  only  minority  group  children,  and  Waterbury  had 
de  facto  segregation.  The  Justice  Department  Hied  suit  alleging  dc  jure  segrega- 
tion, and  the  case  is  pending  in  the  District  Court. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Waterbury  is  under  pressure  to  fake  immediate  ac- 
tion to  increase  minority  enrollment  in  all  of  its  schools.  To  meet  this  require- 
ment, and  to  implement  other  long-term  plans  to  ensure  an  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  students  will  cost  the  City  of  Waterbury  a great  deal  of  money — 
money  that  is  nowhere  in  sight.  Because  of  Waterbary's  situation,  I can  under- 
stand why  a city  must  have  substantial  outside  financial  aid  to  enable  it  imme- 
diately to  meet  the  requirements  of  a court  order  of  this  tyi>e  and  still  maintain 
a constant  high  quality  of  education. 

I would  not  deny  that  the  bill,  as  introduced,  contains  some  shortcomings,  and 
I would  like  to  suggest  some  perfecting  amendments  to  the  bill  which  allow  the 
funds  authorized  to  do  the  most  good  for  the  most  children. 

First : Whether  attempting  to  solve  the  problems  of  de  jure  or  do  facto  segrega- 
tion, there  is  an  urgent  need  for  construction  funds,  and  provisions  should  be 
made  In  this  hill  for  school  construction  when  it  is  a part  of  any  acceptable  school 
desegregation  plau. 

.Second:  Where  a school  Is  under  a court  order  to  desegregate  immediately,  it 
is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  government  to  furnish  financial  aid  to  enable  the 
school  district  to  provide  quality  education  to  all  students  under  the  mandate. 
Whether  the  order  conies  from  a State  or  Federal  Court  should  not  be  a factor  In 
the  determination  of  the  double-counting  oligibillfy  under  the  apportionment 
formula,  and  the  bill  should  be  amended  accordingly. 

Third:  In  the  Interest  of  fairness,  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  insure  that  no 
funds  provided  under  the  bill  be  used  to  subsidize  private  segregated  schools,  and 
there  should  also  be  a prohibition  against  the  use  of  these  funds  to  supplant  local 
or  State  funds  that  otherwise  would  be  committed  to  desegregation  efforts. 

Fourth:  A legislative  formula  for  mandatory  funding  of  school  districts  filing 
an  acceptable  desegregation  plan  with  the  .Secretary  of  HEW  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Secretary's  discretionary  funding  authority  presently  provided 
for  in  the  bill,  and  an  advisory  panel  should  be  apiminted  to  monitor  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  funds  authorized  by  this  bill  and  report  its  findings  to  Congress 
quarterly. 

Unfortunately,  by  historical  accident  the  problems  of  de  Jure  and  de  facto 
segregation  have  become  clouded  by  geographical  and  political  considerations, 
and  there  is  a continuing  tendency  to  miss  the  true  object  of  the  national  commit- 
ment to  desegregation  of  public  schools  which  Is  to  ensure  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  children.  We  must  not  disregard  the  fact  that  in  many  school 
districts  minority  school  children  are  not  receiving  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
vided to  other  children. 

What  this  bill  does  propose  to  do  is  to  raise  the  quality  of  education  and  in  this 
objective  we  all  agree. 

Mr.  PuOinski.  Our  next  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Carl  J.  Megel, 
the  director  of  legislation  for  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
who  is  an  old  friend  of  this  committee  and  I think  all  of  us  will  agree 
that  ho  is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  spokesmen  for  the  educa- 
tional groups  in  this  city. 

I know  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  many  Members  of  Congress  be- 
cause of  his  hard  "work  and  understanding'of  problems  in  educational 
legislation. 

Mr.  Megel,  you  have  a statement  here.  It  is  a very  brief  statement. 
You  may  proceed  in  any  mariner  you  wish. 
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Mr.  I'krkixs.  Fx*t  me  say  a welcoming  word  for  Carl  Megel. 

He  lias  been  a great  leader  in  education,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
education  in  this  country.  lie  has  done  a yoeman's  job  in  promoting 
education  legislation. 

STATEMENT  OF  CARL  3.  MEOEL,  DIRECTOR  OF  LEGISLATION, 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DON 

MERWIN,  STUDENT  INTERN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS; 

AND  GERALD  DULGOV,  PAST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS,  TUCSON,  ARlZ. 

Mr.  Mi:<n:i,.  Mr.  Chairman,  I thank  you  very  much  for  that  fine 
introduction  and  also  for  the  fine  tilings  Congressman  Perkins  said. 

I have  with  me  this  morning  Mr.  Don  Merwin  who  is  a student 
intern  in  the.  University  of  Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Jerry  Dulgov  who 
is  the  past  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  'I'eachers  from 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

They  aro  sitting  with  me  and  if  tliere,  is  anything  they  can  add,  I 
would  bo  glad  to  ha  vo  them  do  so. 

My  name  is  Carl  J.  Megel.  I am  the  legislative  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican* Federation  of  Teachers,  a national  teachers  union  of  more  than 
200,000  classroom  teaehei’s  nftillated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 

It  is  a privilego  for  mo  to  appear  before  this  committee  to  present 
tho  views  of  the  American  Federat  ion  of  Teachers  in  reference  to  IT.lt. 
17816,  a bill  designed  to  aid  school  districts,  meet  special  problems 
incident  to  desegregation  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teaehei’s  has  a proud  record  in  support 
of  integrated  education.  The  amicus  curiae  brief  which  we  filed  with 
tho  Supreme  Court  in  1951  was  fallowed  by  an  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  convention  resolution  which  required  integration  of  all  of 
our  segregated  local,  a directive  which  became  an  accomplished  fact  by 
tho  end  of  1957. 

Unfortunately,  the  rate  of  school  integration  has  proceeded  at  a 
much  slower  rate.  Accordingly,  there  is  a legitimate  and  urgent  need 
for  carefully  defined  Federal  assistance  program  to  aid  scliooT districts 
in  their  effort  to  complete  school  integration. 

However,  integration  for  tlio  sake  of  integration  alone  is  only  a 
partial  educational  solution  and  becomes  truly  meaningful  when  ac- 
companied by  quality  education.  Therefore,  our  emphasis  must  lie 
directed  toward  a goal  of  quality  integrated  education.  In  this  area 
wo  maintain  that  one  of  the  bare  to  quality  integrated  education  for 
both  st ((dents  and  staff  is  tho  lack  of  proper  compensatory  programs 
and  facilities  in  schools  of  high  strident  enrollment. 

AVhilo  any  efforts  to  effect  full  integration  within  ohr  schools  are 
commendable,  wo  are  concerned  because  the  bill  is  directed  only  in- 
cident tally  toward  elimination  of  the  indisputable  public  school  needs; 
tho  shortage  of  f Ally  qualified  teaehei’s;  the  grossly  inadequate  teacher 
salaries;  the  overcrowded  classrooms  and  the  outmoded  physical  plants. 

These  are  tho  basic  deficiencies  which  burden  our  children  with  in- 
ferior educational  opportunities.  Inferior  in  that  they  fail' to  prepare 
for  living  in  this  advanced  age.  The  advance  of  technology  and  auto- 


illation  have  generated  a need  for  profound  changes  in  our  educational 
program  if  wo  arc  to  achieve  equalized  educational  excellence  in  the 
schools  throughout  our  Nation. 

Accordingly,  wo  strongly  support  authorizations  which  provide 
for  additional  teachers  to  reduce  the  teacher-pupil  ratio.  We  .* romd  v 
recommend  “remedial  mid  other  services"  in  order  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  children  aflected  bv  (he  plans  for  integration. 

Moreover,  teachers  must'  have  a definite  role  in  planning  and  draw- 
ing up  any  integration  program.  The  orientation  must  not  lie  com- 
pletely from  an  administrative  point  of  view. 

“■li-  17&16  authorizes  the  Seerotary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  approve  plans  which  involve  compensatory  education 
programs.  Quality  integrated  education  cannot  become  effective  with- 
out compensatory  programs  based  upon  the  total  school  improve- 
ment approach  used  in  the  MES  program.  That  stands  for  “Mora 
Effective  Schools.” 

. I"  of  schools,  teaching  is  hard  enough.  Without  the  educa- 

tion staff  provided  Under  compensatory  programs,  teachers  will  have 
difficulty  in  achieving  success  and  satisfaction  and,  hence,  are  apt  to 
hodmen  off  to  other  teaching  jobs  or  to  seek  other  careers. 

liio  allotment  among  the  States  as  outlined  in  section  I would  limit 
funds  to  only  those  districts  which  arc  under  court  order  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  directive.  This  limitation  means  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  only  schools  of  Southern  districts  could  qualify  for 
this  money. 

It  is  true  that  IIEW  has  directed  a few  Northern  cities  to  inte- 
grate— Ix>s  Angeles  and  Chicago — for  instance,  vet  it  is  also  true  that 
tho  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  not  been  able 
to  investigate  all  dc  facto  situations  in  the  North. 

For  this  reason,  we  propose  that  the  sum  allocated  be  at  least 
doubled  and  that  any  district  anywhere  in  the  United  States  which 
wishes  to  submit  an  integration  plan,  cither  to  overcome  do  jure  or 
do  facto  segregation  of  its  school  system,  shall  ho  eligible  for  funds. 

Moreover,  any  school  district  which  conforms  to  an  approved  inte- 
gration plan  should  qualify  under  tho  double  accounting  provisions  of 
the  hill  for  those  minority  children  who,  according  to  the  plan,  were 
actually  moved  from  a ggregated  area  into  an  integrated  area. 

Tn  so  doing,  school  districts  which  desegregate  their  schools  hut  fail 
to  integrate  classes  should  be  denied  assitanceof  any  kind. 

The  bill  relies  upon  its  incentive  feature  to  secure  good  faith  per- 
formance by  public  officials.  Ill  fact,  it  rewards  those  school  districts 
which  have  extended  the  least  effort  to  eliminate  segregation  within 
their  school  system. 

Wo  believe  that  the  allocation  of  one-third  of  the  appropriated 
sums  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  lx*  ex- 
pended “as  he  may  find  necessary  or  appropriate”  to  be  extremely 
unwise. 

Public  officials  who  violate  tho  law  should  be  held  resjionsiblc  bv  the 
proper  authorities.  Tho  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary 
possesses  punitive  powers  only  through  tho  withholding  of  funds 
which  negates  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  encourage  integration 
of  school  systems. 
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Moreover,  vesting  nil  novels  in  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  bypasses  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  is  counter 
to  general  procedures  of  all  other  federally  funded  education 
programs. 

While  any  effort  to  effect  complete  integration  of  our  student  popu- 
lation is  commendable,  we  believe  that  the  basic  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  American  education  is  through  expansion  of  general  Fed- 
eral aid  in  an  amount  which  will  eliminate  the  indisputable  public 
school  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  O'p port (thif  v to  appear  before  this 
committee.  We  sincerely  thank  the  chairman  for  the  courtesy  which 
lm  has  extended  to  us  in  making  it  possible  to  testify. 

Mr.  Puoixsio.  On  this  particular  legislation,  what  are  vonr  views  as 
to  the  timetable? 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  proposed  $150  millio"  of  the 
emergency  measure  funds  taken  out  of  five  different  authorizations 
which  have  absolutely  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the  problem  that 
tho  appropriation  is  intended  to  deal  with  and  they  are  trying  to  move 
this  through  tho  conference  now  so  that  these  funds  may  be  available 
by  September  1. 

* Arv  own  feeling  has  been  that  if  this  legislation  has  any  merits,  it 
ought  to  go  through  normal  authorization  procedures  and  processes 
that  wo  are.  conducting  in  these  hearings  and  there  ought  to  Ik?,  legisla- 
tion earmarked  for  that  purpose. 

What  arc  your  feelings  on  a timetable  that  the  administration  has 
pronosod  hero? 

Mr.  Mkoki,.  First  of  all,  certainly  any  reduction  of  any  of  the  pre- 
viously committed  funds  is  not  within  the  best  interests  of  our  cduca- 
tionaf program. 

Wo  have  fought  hard  in  every  area  to  get  funds  and,  even  at  best, 
tho  funds  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  present  needs  of  education. 

I certainty  agree  with  yoiir  statement  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
needs  careful  cons:derat:on  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  PtrrixsKf.  Tn  your  statement,  you  projwse  that  we  double  this 
authorization  and  fliat  any  district  anywhe.ro  in  the  United  States 
"’bleb  is  to  submit  an  integration  plan,  either  to  overcome  de  jure  or 
do  facto  segregation,  shall  Ik?  eligible  for  funds. 

Why  would  we  want  to  limit  this  only  to  those  school  districts  that 
propose  a plan  ? T rather  suspect  that  with  the  tremendous  amount  of 
Federal  legislation  in  many  directions,  title  VI  and  title  TV  of  the 
Civil  Eights  Act,  and  various  other  bills  and  laws,  that  every  school 
district  in  this  country  that  has  minority  youngsters  will  Undertake 
some  e ffort  to  meet  and  deal  with  the  problem . 

Matty  of  them  are  doing  that  now.  Evanston,  111.,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  A lot  of  other  communities  across  thp  .country 
are  doing  this  voluntarily  without  submitting  a plan  to  HEW. 

I really  have  some  reservations  that  only  TTEW-anproved  plans 
shall  qualify  for  funds  because,  in  my  judgment,  it  introduces  a hor- 
rendous dimension  of  bureanereev  on  one.  band,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  T think  it  slows  the  program  down. 

J tliink  that  when  we  look  at  the  way  some  of  these  agencies  arc 
dotting  every  “i”  and  crossing  every  “t,”  why  not  just  have  a bill 
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that  would  recognize  (lie  fact  that  we  are  a nation  of  people  who  want 
to  proceed  in  good  faith  to  meet  a problem  and  give  every  school  dis- 
trict that  has  minority  children  in  it  the  funds  to  proceed  with  the 
plan  as  best  as  they  can’  in  that  community. 

Do  you  insist  that  it  he  tied  into  Federal  approval? 

Mt/Megel.  Congressman  Perkins  a minute  ago  asked  the  question 
about' the* power  that  the  Secretary  of  IIEW  would  have. 

I think  that,  vesting  so  much  authority  in  the  Secretary,  does  ex- 
actly what  in  the  past  we  strove  so  hard  to  prevent. 

In  my  statement  I said  that  wo  believe  the  basic  answers  to  the 
problem  facing  American  education  is  expansion  of  general  Federal 
aid.  We  still  believe  that.  , , . . „ , 

Mr.  Pucinski.  You  missed  my  point.  The  point  I am  making  is  that 
I believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  ought,  to  recognize  that  every 
school  district  in  this  country  that  has  a minority  group  in  it  has  a 
problem  and  is  trying  to  resol  ve  that  problem.  . 

I would  like  to  see  legislation  that  would  give  that  district  mon- 
ey that  would  deal  with  the  problem  but  not  necessarily  insist  that 
tho  plan  that  the  district  develops  to  deal  with  the  problem  must 
first  lie  approved  by  Washington  because  I do  not  believe  that  the 
bottleneck  that  we  creato  here  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

We  have  a myriad  of  districts  around  the  country  who  are  now 
moving  on  their  own. 

The  one  thing  that  I hear  all  over  the  country,  as  I move  around 
in  this  country,  is  local  administrators  telling  me  that  Federal  pro- 
grams are  just  not  getting  down  to  the  operational  grassroots  lex  - 
el  because  they  arc  tied  up  in  all  of  this  fantastic  redtapo  and  bu- 
reaucracy. . . 

All  I want  to  know  is,  would  you  support  a concept  of  giving 
this  money  to  a local  school  district  and,  unless  it  can  lie  proven 
that  the  school  district  is  not  moving  expeditiously  and  is  not  mov- 
ing effectively  to  overcome  this,  deny  the  funds  then. 

Why  do  wo  presume  that  every  plan  must  first  bo  approved  by 
Washington.  Why  not  lay  down'somo  broad  guidelines,  make  the 
money  available  and  take  tho  money  away  if  they  fail  to  meet  cri- 
teria.'Wouldn’t  that  bo  a much  more  expeditious  way  of  doing  this 
and  getting  this  money  down  faster? 

Mr.  Meoel.  Yes,  of  course.  That  is  exactly  the  position  which  we 
take  in  our  educational  excellence  legislation  which  we  proposed 
when  Dr.  Kyserling  was  hero  with  us.  It  represents  the  basic  funda- 
mental position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Mr.  . ucinski.  Do  you  think  that  the  school  administrators  across 
the  country  ought  tota  able  to  look  at  the  appropriation  and  figure 
out  reasonably  well  in  advance  how  much  of  that  appropriation  they 
can  count  on  by  virtue  of  the  number  of  children  they  have  in  their 
school  district?  , 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  tho  great  weaknesses  in  this  hill  right 
now  is  tho  complete  uncertainty  in  which  we  distribute  tho  funds 

t0Mi\  Megei,.  The  uncertainty  occurs  because  policy  and  allocations 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary.  'This  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
bill. 


Mr.  1’rcixsKi.  Von  are  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  and  one 
of  the  most  experienced  educational  observers  in  Washington. 

lx-*  me  ask  you  this  question. 

b.  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that  once  this  legislation  is  ap- 
proved, it  is  forever?  They  have  tried  to  create  the  impression  that 
this  is  a 2-year  bill.  It  is  a one-shot  operation. 

Hut  I have  been  here  long  enough  and  you  have  been  hero  much 
lunger  to  know  that  once  you  feed  this  money  into  the  pipeline  and 
once  these  programs  get.  started  and  once  these  local  school  districts 
start  counting  on  this  kind  of  assistance,  they  are  not  going  to  give  it 
up  in  21  months. 

I think  (hat  whatever  bill  we  pass  ought  to  be  passed  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  this  is  going  to  lie  legislation  that  is  going  to  be  around 
for  a long  I imp  to  come. 

Rather  than  trying  to  come  along  with  a two-for-one  count  and  a 
two-thirds  to  one-third  and  all  the  other  hocus  pocus  in  this  hill  on 
tho  assumption  that  it  is  going  to  be  a one-shot  operation  for  24 
months,  is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  tliftt  once  this  bill  is  passed 
that  it  will  take  an  Act  of  God  to  undo  it  ? 

MY.  Mkgki,.  'Flint  is  why  this  bill  should  have  strong  amendments 
alongtho  lines  which  wo  proposed. 

Mr.  PrcixsK  r.  Did  yon  have  any  feeling  about  the  questions  T raised 
with  Mr.  Momigan  ? They  attempt,  in  this  bill,  to  define  a minority 

froup  child,  hut  it  seems  to  me  like  a rather  narrow  definition  and 
am  wondering  whether  this  definition  will  meet  the  needs  in  our 
count  ry  from  coast  to  coast, 

Mr.  Mkoki..  First  I would  like  Mr.  Dulgov  to  comment  about  the 
section  which  says  age  five  to  17. 

Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Drr/Jov.  I have  taught  for  10  years  in  a school  that,  is  fully 
integrated.  In  fact  45  percent  of  our  students  were  ehicanos.  The 
average  age  of  the  senior  from  a minority  group  background  is  over 
18.  Many  of  our  graduates  are  10  years  old. 

You  have  a cut-oil  point  at  17  which  would  bo,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
real istic. 

Mr.  Prcixsta.  What,  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Drr.c,ov.  A general  definition. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Without  limiting  yourself  from  five  to  17? 

Sir.  Dui.gov.  Yes. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Well,  I was  wondering,  if  you  did  that — you  see 
they  have  got  to  count— the  problem  that,  we  have  hero — and  perhaps 
yoii  have  some  suggestions — you  are  going  to  have  $150  million,  ulti- 
mately one-half  billion  dollars,  and  ultimately  $1  billion.  You  are 
going*  to  have  $1  billion  to  distribute  in  this  country  and  you  have  to 
have  some  sort  of  criteria  for  distributing  it. 

I can  approciate  your  point  about  the  fivo  to  17,  but  how  would  you 
count  pcdple  and  how  would  von  ascertain  a State  allotment  if  you 
don't  have  these  parameters.  Who  would  you  count  ? 

Mr.  Drr.<:ov.  The.  actual  number  of  children  enrolled  in  school.  That 
would  also  take  into  account  the  present  rate  of  drop-outs,  and  what 
you  could  do  to  get  them  hack  into  school 


Mr.  IYcixski.  One  problem  that  this  definition  is  going  to  have 
and  (lie  one  problem  that  we  are  going  to  have  in  this  whole  system-  - 
is  the  problem  that  lias  plagued  us  always  on  a general  aid  bill  and 
that  is  the  count-in,  count -out  principle. 

There  arc  children  attending  private  schools;  the  private  schools 
don't  get  any  help  in  this  bill.  The  children  are  counted  in  the  State 
formula.  That  is  the  problem  we  have  had  for  yea  i-s  around  here. 

You  say  that  we  should  count  only  the  children  who  aiv  in  public 
schools  or  who  we  anticipate  will  be  in  that  school  in  1!*7:>  if  that  is  the 
year  for  which  we  are  allocating l 

Mr.  Mixiei..  1 think  lie  meant  to  say  5 to  10  rather  than  d to  17.  Since 
many  of  these  minority  children  are  retarded  because  of  educational 
deficiencies,  they  are  in  school  a year  or  two  longer. 

Air.  IYcixski.  You  made  a good  point  there.  lYe  have  had  previous 
testimony  here  and  one  of  the  things  that  the  superintendents  testify- 
ing yesterday,  from  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  and  superintendents 
testifying  previously  on  this  told  us  is  that  one  of  the  problems  they 
have  is  the  large  number  of  retarded  youngsters  that  have  now  come 
more  deliberately  to  the  attention  of  the  educators  once  they  take  them 
out  of  the  segregated  schools. 

So,  von  are  probably  right.  They  do  stay  in  the  educational  cycle  a 
little  longer  than  17. 

Mr.  Megel.  It  is  practieftlly  impossible,  by  definition,  to  cover  all 
categories  of  minority  group  children. 

The  term  “aged  5 to  17, ’’  should  be  at  least  5 lo  10. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  The  other  question  that  has  come  up  is  how  do  we 
deal,  if  we  accept  this  narrow  definition  Of  a minority  group  young- 
ster, how  do  we  deal  in  those  situations  where  it  may  i>e’ reversed)  where 
the  white  youngster  might  be  in  the  minority  ? 

Mr.  Meukl.  If  you  followed  the  definition,  as  stated  in  the  bill,  those 
youngsters  would  be  eliminated  from  that  consideration.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  define  minority  group  children  in  a satisfactory  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  The  other  question  that  I wanted  to  probe  with  vou 
is  the  concept  of  schools  that  have  the  same  problem  as  the  de  jure 
schools  but  who  would  be  covered  under  this  bill,  only  possibly  in  sec- 
tion 3,  and  that  is  the  school  in  a city  like  Chicago*  whore  you  have 
three  sitnatibns. 

You  have  do  facto  segregated  nonwhite  schools  because  they  are  in 
a community  that  is  solid  black.  You  can  go  30  blocks  in  cither  direc- 
tion and  you  won’t  find  a white  youngster. 

Then  you  have  the  do  facto  segregated  all-white  schools  located  in 
all-white  communities. 

But  I have  said  that  the  third  category  of  schooling  in  Chicago, 
and  this  is  true  in  other  cities  across  the  country,  the  tilting  schools. 
The  schools  itv  those  neighborhoods  that-  are  shifting  from  white  to 
black  are  the  third  category. 

Those  schools  are  no  different  today  than  the  schools  in  the  South 
which  are  shifting  from  do  j'ure  segregated  to  neighborhood  schools. 
What  is  happening  in  the  South  is  the  courts  have  now  ordered  all 
of  these  schools  to  integrate  and  they  have  done  away  with  this 
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cross!  own  busing  of  black  children  to  black  schools  ami  white  children 
to  white  schools  even  though  they  may  pass  schools  by. 

So,  what  you  have  got  is  a kind  of  a return  to  thc  neighborhood 
school  concept  in  the  Southern  communities  to  which  this  legislation 
is  addressed. 

They  are  having  the  identical  problem  that  tilting  schools  arc 
having  in  Northern  cities. 

Under  this  legislation  we  give  no  preferential  treatment  to  the 
tilting  school  while  we  give  a double  count  to  the  do  jure  school 
system  even  though  their  problems  are  identical. 

* Now,  do  you  flunk  that  |>erhaps  we  ought  to  try  to  write  into  this 
bill,  if  we  are  going  to  have  this  legislation,  some  preferential  treat- 
ment to  the  tilting  school  so  an  administrator  could  bring  a task 
force  into  that  school  and  raise  the  quality  of  education  so  that  white 
families  wouldn't  think  of  moving  otit  of  that  neighborhood  ? 

Don’t  you  think  the  problem  is  identical  to  the  problems  in  the 
South?  * 

Mr.  Mkoku.  We  have  said  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  through 
the  more  effective  schools  program.  Results  have  proven  its  success. 

I know  the  situation  you  are  talking  about  in  Chicago.  The  schools 
you  mentioned  probably  would  not  bo  eligible  for  funds. 

Mr.  Pi'cixsiu.  Other  than  through  a grant  from  the  Secretary 
himself  under  section  3. 

Mr.  Mkoei,.  Yes. 

Mr.  Prcixsicr.  Hut  it  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  drive  of  this  legis- 
lation is  good.  Surely  there  are  great  problems  involved  in  shifting, 
integrating  schools.  Voti  need  more  teachers  in  your  teacher  retraining 
to  deal  with  problems  they  have  never  l>oen  confronted  with. 

I don’t  think  that  anyone  will  argue  that  it  takes  more  money  to 
upgiado  flic  quality  of  education  in  a school  that  has  suddenly  become 
integrated  because*  of  the  new  problems  that  have  l>cen  introduced  in 
this  school. 

The  problem  that  I have  is  with  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
the  dollar  and  the  inequitable  treatment  of  schools  having  the  same 
problem. 

Mr.  Mkokj..  We  tried  to  provide  an  answer  by  recommending  that 
we  double  the  amount  of  money  and  allow  any  school  district — and 
this  would  also  take  care  of  wlmt  you  call  tho  tilting  areas— any  school 
district  to  make  an  application  and  be  eligible  for  the  funds. 

Mr.  IVcixsKt.  What  if  we  went  the  route  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  programs — the  best  way  to  meet  this 
problem  is  to  fully  fund  title  T? 

Mr.  Mkof.i,.  Wo  would  support  that  wholeheartedly  in  preference  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Then  setting  up  n new  bill? 

Air.  Mkoai..  Sure,  it  can  bo  done.  Title  T also  title  VI. 

Mr.  Ruth.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Yes,  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Ruth,  I get  a little  confused  at  our  inconsistency.  We  had  tho 
Stennis  amendment  that  wo  should  treat  all  these  schools  alike  and  I 
remember  boing  the  only  person  in  here  that  thought  this  was  a good 
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idea  and  now  wo  hnvo  a bill  here  that  presents  some  money  and  all 
of  a sadden  we  decide  that  these  de  facto  schools  are  like  a de  jure 
and  that  they  should  have  some  help. 

Why  it  it  any  different  when  there  is  any  revenue  involved,  Mr. 
Chairman?  ... 

Mr.  Ptcixski.  I think  that  we  ought  to  get  one  thing  clear  which 
sometimes  escapes  most  of  us  in  these  discussions. 

If  there  is  a fundamental  difference  between  a do  jure  school  system 
and  a de  facto  school  system — the  do  jure  school  system,  as  we  know  it 
in  the  South,  consisted  of  a separate  but  equal  school  system,  sup- 
posedly equal.  Let’s  stipulate  it  was  equal. 

Tt.  was  where  black  children  would  bo  bused  past  four  or  five  or  six 
white  schools;  bused  out  of  their  immediate  neighborhoods,  hauled 
considerable  distances  to  bo  taken  to  an  all  black  school  because  they 
were  black  and  white  children  were  bused  considerable  distances  past 
black  schools  and  taken  to  white  schools  because  thoy  were  white. 

That  was  established  by  law,  de  jure,  that  you  had  two  schools:  a 
black  school  and  a white  school.  Black  children  went  to  black  schools 
and  white  children  went  to  white  schools. 

In  do  facto  we  have  segregated  schools  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
we  maintain  a neighborhood  school  system.  Children  are  encouraged 
to  go  to  school  close  to  the  home.  Where  you  have  an  all  black  com- 
munity, obviously  the  children  go  to  all  black  schools.  Where  you  have 
an  all  white  community,  obviously  the  children  go  to  all  white  schools. 

When  Senator  Sterinis  proposed  that  wo  treat  the  de  facto  schools 
the  same  as  we  treat  the  de  jure  <’<'h°nls.  he  was  dealing  with  apples 
and  pears  because  ho  was  trying  to  impose  the  same  concern  that  we 
have  shown  over  de  jure  schools  on  de  facto  schools  which  would  have 
met  that  under  court  orders  dealing  with  de  jure  schools. 

You  set  up  a neighborhood  school  system.  He  goes  to  the  school 
closest  to  his  home. 

If  you  were  to  apply  that  same  logic  to  de  facto  schools,  we  would 
have  busing  and  wo  would  l>e  doing  in  the  de  facto  school  districts 
tho  very  thing  wo  have  tried  to  eliminate  in  the  do  jure  systems.  Wo 
would  have  to  bus  children  from  all  white  communities  to  all  black 
communities  and  children  from  all  black  communities  to  all  white 
communities. 

That  is  why  wo  opposed  Senator  Stennis,  because  wo  did  not  believe 
that  he  was  trying  to  make  any  contribution  toward  improving  tho 
quality  of  education.  Wo  felt  he  was  trying  to  block'  the  whole  bilk 

For  that,  reason,  we  opposed  him. 

I do  think  that  in  this  country  there  are  a lot  of  people  who  do  not 
draw  a distinction  between  a de  facto  and  a de  jure  school  system. 

Mr.  Rmr.  I think  we  are  all  cognizant  of  this  de  facto  and  do  jure. 
Maybe  you  aren’t  aware  that  we  are  busing  Negro  children  past  Negro 
schools  to  go  to  white  schools  and  taking  white  children  and  busing 
t hem  right  by  their  schools — — 

Mr.  Pi’Cixski.  If  my  colleague  will  yield  I will  (ell  him  I am  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  neighborhood  school  system.  That-  means  that 
if  a school  system  is  an  all  white  system  because  the  ncighlx>rhood  is 
all  white,  so  be  it.  If  it  means  an  all  black  system  because  the  neighbor- 
hood is  all  black,  so  be  it. 


If  Mould  seem  to  me  what  (hey  ought,  to  lmve  is  neighborhood 
schools.  If  the  housing  pattern  is  an  integrated  housing  pattern,  you 
are  going  to  have  integrated  schools.  If  it  is  not,  you  will  not  have 
integrated  schools. 

The  great  mistake  this  country  has  made,  in  my  judgment,  is  try- 
ing to  make  the  school  a citadel  of  social  reform.  That  is  what  has  set 
us naek  20  yea  re  in  education.  We  have  made,  that  sciioolhonsc  the  great 
laboratory  of  social  reform.  I think  this  is  where  the  whole  country 
hnssu tiered.  I think  that  good  schools  have  gone  down  in  quality. 

I must  tell  you  this.  At  this  late  date — I am  not  sure  my  friend  in  the 
witness  chair  will  agree — Init  at  this  late  date,  1070,  July  7,  we  do  not 
still  have  any  concrete  evidence  that  the  mere  act  of  integrating,  in 
itself,  has  helped  a single  American  child,  black  or  white.  We  have 
testimony  before  this  committee — l am  aware  of  the  Coleman  report, 
but  1 am'also  a ware  of  the  Jensen  report,  the  van  den  Haag  report,  and 
I think  there  is  today  as  much  division  among  the  educators  ns  there 
ever  has  been  about ’the  mere  fact  of  bringing  blacks  and  whites  to- 
gether, perse. 

Now,  this  legislation  attempts  to  address  itself  to  the  problem  of 
coupling  the  act  of  integration  with  improvement  and  quality  of  edu- 
cation. I think  that  within  this  framework  you  can  look  forward  to  an 
improvement  in  educational  achievement ;* but  the  more  bringing  of 
children  together  without  the  support  of  educational  programs  that 
are  envisioned  in  this  hill,  iust  the  mere  mingling  of  people  without 
any  further  activity  in  itself,  there  isn't  an  iota  of  proof  before  this 
committee  that  that,  in  itself,  has  helped. 

Mr.  Kt’Tit.  1 didn't  mean  to  open  an  avenue  for  explaining  the 
Stonnis  amendment  on  our  point  of  disagreement. 

My  point  was  that  in  the  do  jure  schools  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
tegrate. 1 felt  that  these  fluids  wore  primarily  to  permit  these  people 
to  Integrate  more  intelligently. 

The  area  in  Chicago  that  you  spoke  of,  that  has  existed  prior  and 
it  was  assumed  that  it  had  been  already  integrating.  It  didn't  need  the 
help  that  the  South  needed. 

I am  sorry  to  have  taken  lip  15  minutes  for  the  background. 

Is  this  not  the  plan  of  this  bill?  To  help  those  areas  who  are  forced 
to  integrate  to  do  it  more  intelligently?  Is  part  of  the  bill  to  help 
schools  in  the  North  and  the  Kast  and  the  West,  who  have  been  inte- 
grated for  years,  to  do  a better  job? 

Mr.  Mkoki..  As  I said  in  my  testimony,  the  funds  will  principally  go 
to  the  South  iti  this  bill. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I stated  in  reply  to  your  statement  that. integra- 
tion for  the  sake  of  integration  alone  Is  only  a partial  education  solu- 
tion. 

Quality  education  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  If  my  colleague  will  yield,  would 'you  agree  that, 
surely  the  fact  that  we  now  have  legislation  reforms  that  recognize 
this,  that,  if  you  are  going  to  integrate  you  are  going  to  need  passive 
help  to  make  that  integration  successful  educationfdly? 

The  mere  fact  tlint  wo  now  linve  taken  cognizance  of  that  principle 
surely  is  a step  iit  the  right,  direction. 

Mr.  Mkoki..  That  is  very  true. 
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Mr.  Pucixski.  We  have  to  clean  this  hill  up  to  make  sure  that  every- 
body who  has  this  problem  gets  some  help  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Ah’.  Kitii.  You  have  schools  in  your  area  that  were  integrated  Ikj- 
foro  I was  born  and  lieforc  you  were  born.  We  have  schools  in  the 
South  that  just,  started  integrating  within  the  last  5 ; cars.  This  must 
bo  the  reason  for  the  money. 

Do  schools  in  New  York  and  Chicago  need  money  to  help  them  do 
something  they  have  been  doing  for  over  50  years  ■ 

Air.  Pucixski.  Yes.  Wo  are  shifting  four  blocks  a week  in  Chicago 
from  white  to  black.  As  this  movement  moves  from  Chicago — had 
there  been  funds  available,  such  as  are  envisioned  in  this  bill,  for  the 
school  sujierintendent  to  go  into  Austin  High  School  when  it  first  l>c- 
eame  integrated,  he  could  have  gone  in  there  with  a massive  program 
of  compensatory  education,  lower  class  rooms,  all  the  t hings  envisioned 
in  this  bill,  if  lie  could  have  gone  into  Austin  High  School  with  this 
kind  of  a program,  the  chances  are  reasonably  good  that  that,  school 
would  not  have  tilted  all  the  way  to  black.  It  probably  would  have 
today  been  an  integrated  school. 

We  had  testimony  here,  which  my  colleague  will  be  interested  in, 
by  our  Southern  witnesses  from  Mississippi  and  Georgia  who  said  that 
they  felt  that  if  you  could  keep  a balance  of  50  percent  white  and  black 
in  a school,  you  are  all  right. 

Hut  the  moment  it  tilts  to  60  or  70  percent,  then  the  remaining  3<i 
percent  of  the  whites  just  vacate  the  school  and  it  tilts  very  quickly. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  try  to  meet  the  problems.  To  that  extent 
I think  it  is  a good  start. 

Air.  Kuril.  Couldn't  you  make  that  same  statement  about  your  all- 
whito  or  all-black  schools?  It  wouldn’t  just  be  the  integrated  schools. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  The  gentleman  raised  a marvelous  |H»nt.  I represent 
a district  that  is  on  the  northwest  part  of  Chicago.  I am  surrounded 
on  three  sides  of  my  district  by  suburbs.  I have  a school  in  my  district 
called  the  Alai  her  High  School  which  has  been  consistently  short- 
changed. 

Six  blocks  down  the  street  from  Alather  High  School  is  one  of  the  10 
best  high  schools  in  America  in  Niles  Township  in  the  suburbs. 

If  we  want  to  save  the  large  cities,  you  are  going  to  have  to  shore 
up  the  schools  in  the  outlying  areas  as  much  ns  the  schools  in  the  inner- 
city.  AVhy  should  a parent  live  in  Chicago  and  see  his  children  being 
short-changed  in  the  Chicago  High  School  when  he  can  move  six 
blocks  in  the  suburbs  and  put  his  child  in  one  of  the  finest  schools  in 
America. 

That,  is  what  worries  me  alxmt  minority  groups. 

As  my  colleague  pointed  out,  it  is  not  the  minority  groups  that  need 
help;  all  of  the  education  needs  massive  help  in  this  country. 

Air.  Rutii.  As  this  bill  is  designed,  is  it  designed  to  help  those  schools 
which  have  recently  boon  coiW|>elled  to  integrate  or  is  it  compelled  to 
help  all  schools  in  tftb.  United  States? 

Air.  AIeoee.  The  bill  is  designed  to  help  the  schools  in  the  South. 

AH-.  Rinrir.  Those,  schools  which  have  liecn  forced  to  integrate,  whcic 
they  need  the  help  liecnuse  they  have  had  no  prior  training  or  learning 
along  those  lines? 

Air.  AIeoei..  That  is  very  true  hut 
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Mr.  ItrTii.  It  looks  like  wo  are  going  to  have  to  agree  on  that  so 
we  can  proceed  from  'there.  I don't  soe  how  we  flit1  going  to  get  any* 
where.  Would  you  agree,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Pitc’Ixski.  Yes,  hut  we aie going 

Mr.  It  pth.  I)o  you  agree  with  him  ? 

Mr.  PirciS'SKi.  Under  the  present  language  of  the  hill,  the  schools 
under  the  court  order  get  an  enormous  advantage  in  the  allocation  of 
funds.  The  only  exception  would  he  his  school  system  in  Waterhurv. 
There  are  three  school  systems  under  court  order  in  Illinois  and  one  in 
Indiana.  As  far  as  I know,  that  is  all  we  have. 

There  is.  in  this  hill,  the  authority  that  the  Secretary  has  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)(3).  He  could  help  schools  like  Evanston,'  111.,  or  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  or  Berkeley,  Calif.  He  could  help  them.  But  the  hulk  of 
theso  funds,  under  tho  formula  in  this  hill  as  it  now  stands  before  the 
committeo,  would  gravitate  toward  the  600-or-so  school  districts  that 
a l-o  under  court  order  for  de  jure  segregation. 

Mr.  Ruth.  This  is  where  I think  that,  it  is  our  responsibility  not  to 
release  ambiguous  bills.  If  this  is  for  that  specific  reason,  that  should 
bo  stated.  If  wo  leavo  it  ambiguous,  we  play  that  great  American  polit- 
ical game — How  can  I get  part  of  these  funds? 

If  wo  need  another  lull  to  help  these  other  schools,  then  that  should 
be  so  stated. 

Mr.  Pdcixski.  But  tho  problem  we  have  with  this  bill,  as  I see  it — 
and  Mr.  Megcl,  I believe,  will  agree — is  that  it  is  a myth  to  think  that 
this  is  temporary  legislation. 

It  js  a safe  bet  that,  this  is  forever.  Once  it  is  passed  by  Congress,  it 
is  going  to  he  for  a long,  long  time  to  come.  This  is  not  a 2-year,  one- 
shot  emergency  operation,  because  the  very  nature  of  the  hill — hiring 
counselors,  reducing  the  classrooms,  doing  all  of  the  things  this  bill 
provides — surely  at  tho  expiration  of  tins  legislation  you  are  not 
going  to  say  you  have  got  to  cut  all  of  that  off  and  out  all 'that  out  and 
firo  all  theso  teachers  because  this  was  a temporary  one-shot  oper- 
ation for  24  months. 

You  know  and  I know  that,  once  you  start,  something  like  this,  you 
don’t  shoot  Santa  Claus. 

Mr.  Rutii.  To  go  back  to  our  fundamental  difference,  and  not  to 
givo  the  definition  of  all  the  things  that,  have  happened  in  the  past — 
wo  will  uso  Chicago  since  you  live  there — and  Chicago  lias  schools 
which  are  all  black  and  all  white. 

You  have  some  who  are  integrating,  and  that  was  their  choice.  This 
is  what  we  call  de  facto. 

In  tho  South  you  hnvo  people  who  had  fro  choice.  They  had  to  go 
to  black  schools  if  they  were  black  and  all-white  schools  if  they  were 
white.  This  is  a mistake.  We  admit  it, 

Now^  they  aro  forced  to  go  to  scliools  in  tho  samo  building.  If  you 
people  m New  York  or  Chicago  integrated  by  choice,  then  yon  sho'uld 
bo  getting  along  better  than  the  people  in  the*  South  who  are  forced  to 
go  to  school  together,  which  is  contrary  to  tradition  and  their  way 
ofilfe.  t 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I think  it  is  necessary  to  get  this  legislation  moving. 

I think  that  as  long  as  we  now  have  a Federal  recognition — insofar  as 
I know,  it  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  a Federal  recognition — 
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tliat  tlioic  tiro  enormous  costs  involved  in  trying  to  integrate  school 
systems  ellectivcly,  I believe  that  this  legislation  should  he  written 
in  such  a manner  Hint  it  will  address  itself  to  this  problem,  and  ac- 
tually this  legislation,  if  it  is  properly  structured,  could  be  a great 
inducement,  could  encourage  school  districts  to  move  in  the  direction 
that  the  courts  have  been  moving  simply  because  thev  now  see  that 
if  they  do  they  have  an  opportunity  to  get  these  additional  Federal 
funds  to  help  til  tho  process. 

Mv  only  quarrel  with  the  legislation  is  that,  in  its  present  form,  it 
will  only  help  a certain  category  of  schools  when,  in  mv  judgment, 
there  aro  some  3,500  school  districts  in  America  that  ‘are  now  in 
desperate  need  of  help. 

These  are  the  3,500  school  districts  that  have  70  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  school  population  and  their  problems  are  enormous. 

All  of  these  school  districts  are  faced  with  some  kind  of 
integration 

•Mr.  Ruth,  Hut  are  they  faced  with  court  orders? 

Air.  Pucinskt.  In  some  instances. 

Take  Chicago.  I have  here  tho  plan  that  IIEW  has  proposed  to 
Chicago  to  desegregate  their  schoolteachers,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  it, 
they  aro  going  to  go  in  court.  There  are  many  school  districts  that  are 
M M}d  trying  to  work  out  voluntary  plans  but 
JtlM\  has  indicated  that  if  those  plans  are  not  acceptable  they  will 
go  into  court. 


Tho  point  I am  making  here  is  that  sineo  this  legislation  is,  as  I sav 
forever,  as  long  as  you  are  going  to  recognize  a principle  that  schools 
undergoing  desegregation  need  help,  why  not  come  up  with  a bill  that 
will  help  the  whole  country ; that  will  hefp  thoso  districts  under  a court 
districtsthatwant  to  do  it  voluntarily,  such  as  Evanston, 
111.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  ? 

Why  not  come  up  with  a bill  that  gives  every  school  in  this  country 
that  wants  to  address  itself  to  this  problem  a financial  assistance? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Aly  experience  is  that  one  of  tho  ways  to  foul  up  legis- 
lation is  trying  to  make  one  bill  do  too  many  things.* 

Mr.  PucixsKi,  There  are  a number  of  ways  that  wo  could  overcome 
this  problem.  Onoof  the  ways  I think— Air.  Nixon  estimates  that  we 
can  save  $4°°  million  m an  impact  reform  bill  and  if  I had  mv  wav 
with  it,  I would  like  to  tack  the  impact  reform  bill  onto  this  bill  so 
we  could  save  $400  million  on  this  bill. 

Ymerica  toda*  °an  SC<?’  *s  t*10  most  ur&cnt  pressing  problem  in 

Air.  Ruth.  ^Vhen  it  conies  time  to  act,  “Look,  over  there  in  the  South 
is  where  you  people  have  gummed  up  the  works  and  that  is  why  we 
are  issuing  court  orders  and  sending  people  from  HEW  to  show  you 
what  to  do.  We  aro  not  sending  these  people  to  New  York  and 
Chicago.” 

Then  we  como  out  with  a bill  that  says  now  we  are  going  to  have 
somo  money  to  straighten  this  Up  and  you  people  in  New  York  and 
Chicago—  H e are  talking  about  something  else.  Wo  don’t  mind  telling 
you  people  what  to  do  but  when  you  pass  the  hat,  let  us  get  our  dirty 
paws  into  it,  too.”  6 } 
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I(  looks  like  t he  whole  problem  is  as  soon  as  we  get  something  with 
some  money  in  it,  you  are  m bad  shape.  When  it  came  time  to  integrate, 
‘•wo  do  all'  right  up  here.  Wc  did  this  by  choice.  Wc  really  haven’t 
violated  anything.  So,  wo  don’t  really  need  any  help  such  as  court 
orders;  hut  if  you  are  going  to  have  money  to  help  solve  these  prob- 
lems, we  need  your  help.” 

That  is  what  is  bothering  me. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  I think  you  have  to  go  to  the  public  works  bill 

Mr.  Kith.  Lot's  not  go  there.  Let’s  stick  with  tliisbill. 

Mr.  IVnxsKi.  As  somebody  said  here,  if  the  Supreme  Court  takes 
on  the  question  of  do  facto  segregation  and  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  rule  advei-sely  on  that  issue — -I  say  adversely  to  those  who 
justify  desegregation — whatever  opposition  to  this  legislation  there  is 
will  disappear  overnight. 

I am  trying  to  anticipate,  knowing  that  this  is  going  to  be  landmark 
legislation. 

I think  that  the  Congress  is  constantly  trying  to  react  instead  of 
looking  dmvnrange  aim  anticipating  tho  needs  and  coming  up  with 
meaningful  legislation. 

I maintain  that  there  isn’t  a school  that  has  minority  groups  that, 
at  some  time  in  the.  near  future,  is  not  going  to  be  coVifronted  with 
some  problem.  I am  hoping  that  this  bill  will  anticipate  those  prob- 
lems. I am  hoping  it  will  encourage  districts  not  to  wait  for  court 
orders.  I am  convinced  that  tho  Austin  High  School  in  Chicago  could 
have  l>een  saved  if  they  had  (icon  able  to  go  in  with  a big  task  force 
and  make  that  school  attractive. 

Mr.  Mkoku  It  was  once  the  l>est  in  Chicago. 

I would  like  to  comment  on  what  you  said. 

This  bill  is  more  than  an  integration  bill.  If  this  bill  said  only  in- 
tegration, that  would  be  one  thing.  But  this  bill  provides  more  than 
that  and  hero  we  get  into  the  area  of  quality  education.  In  establish- 
ing quality  education,  all  children  in  the  Cnited  States  are  just  as 
eligible  as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hutu'.  Have  I missed  something.  It  says  “To  assist  school 
districts  to  meet  special  problems  incident  to  desegregation.” 

You  tell  me  that  tho  bill  is  for  more  than  that.  How  do  you  read 
more  than  that  into  it  ? 1 don't  deny  that  wc  need  bills  to  do  more  but 
this  bill  is  designed  for  a specific  purpose  and  some  people  are  trying 
to  make  it  solve  all  of  the  evils  of  education. 

It.  clearly  states  that  it  is  “To  meet  special  problems  incident  to 
desegregation.” 

Mr.  Mko.ki,.  But  it  also  provides  for  retraining  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Ruth.  That  is  for  desegregation. 

Mr.  Mkoku  It  also  set  lip  remedial  programs. 

Mr.  Ruth.  Is  that  not  necessary  in  desegregation? 

Mr.  Mkokj,.  The  point  1 made  was  that  section  8 calls  for  additional 
teachers,  retraining  the  stall,  remedial,  and  other  services. 

Mr.  Ruth.  Wouldn’t  the  gentleman  admit  that  all  this  is  particu- 
larly needed  in  areas  where  you  are  desegregating? 

I will  go  along  with  you* that  wc  possibly  need  it  in  all  of  our 
schools  and  we  have  some  programs  m all  of  our  schools  but  this 
bill  is  designated  to  help  this  particular  situation. 
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Lot  squit  trying  to  solve  all  of  the  education  problems  in  the  United 
biatos  in  this  hill.  You  are  going  to  have  to  change  the  title  of  this 
bill  if  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  finythiug  other  than  (lescgrei'atiiiL'  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Micof.i..  You  can  do  the  same  thing  through  title  1 with  more 
funds  if  you  insist  upon  integration  in  legal  fashion. 

Mr.  Kith.  I don't  like  to  keep  harping  on  the  same  thing  hut  we 
go  hack  to  Stennis  and  that  is  realizing  that  the  North  doesn't  have 
the  problems  that  we  have  in  the  South.  We  would  like  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  have  them  but  they  said  they  didn't  need  it.  “We 
are  hatidling  our  desegregation  all  right.  It  is  vou  people  that  need 
the  help.” 

'that  is  when  the  President  formed  the  committee  and  said  “Let's 
get  some  funds  together.” 

Hut,  you  see,  the' rest  of  them  said,  “Wo  don't  need  help.”  Now,  here 
we  come  up  with  some  money  to  help  these  people  who  admitted  they 
couldn't  do  it  all  and  now  we  are  trying  to  help  the  education  hill  for 
I lie  whole  country. 

I am  sorry  I interrupted  yon.  As  long  as  I know  what  the  committee 
was  formed  for,  I will  have  to  go  on  that  assumption. 

Mr.  Mkokl.  The  thing  that  we  arc  saying  is  that  we  need  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  the  whole  Nation  and  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Kith.  I think  we  can  probably  terminate  this  by  my  saving 
that  I know  about  your  program ; that  I mostly  agree  with  your  pro 
gram.  I think  that,  we  need  this  thing  in  ail  of  our  school  districts. 

I agree  with  what  the  primal y purpose  of  your  organization  is,  hut 
I still  say  that  let’s  not  try  to  solve  all  of  those  things  you  are  interested 
in  a hill  which  is  drawn  up  to  help  schools  integrate.  1 think  it  is  in 
the  wrong  place. 

Don't  you  feel,  Mr.  Pueinski,  that  this  hill  is  primarily  for  States 
to  desegregate  schools  ? 

Mr.  Prcixsici.  I don’t  think  that  this  hill,  in  its  present  form,  would 
desegregate  one  single  school  in  this  country.  This  hill  is  designed  to 
help  those  schools  which  are  already  in  the  process  of  being  desegre- 
gated and,  to  that  extent,  I have  said  Ycijeatedly,  that  to  narrow  it  down 
to  just  the  do  jure  schools  makes  it  look  like  Mr.  Nixon’s  southern 
strategv. 

Mr.  Ruth.  You  misunderstood  my  question.  I said  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  help  in  desegregation  and  it  is  not.  to  change  the 
whole  educational  structure. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Thjs  is  where  your  biggest  problem  is  and  the  objec- 
tion I have  to  this  bill  is  that  it  would  help  only  one  segment  of  the 
educational  segment  that  is  having  this  problem  whereas  I would  like 
to  see  a bill  that  is,  as  you  pointed  out,  projierly  so. 

You  are  absolutely  right.  This  bill  is  designed  specifically  to  help 
those  schools  that  have  encountered  financial  problems  in  trying  to 
desegregate.  You  arc  absolutely  right.  It  is  not  a general-purpose  hill. 
Mr.  Ruth.  That  is  all  I want. 

Would  you  agree? 

Mr.  Mf.of.1..  Yes,  in  light  of  my  testimony. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Tho  only  problem  we  have,  and  I hope  that  our  com- 
mittee can  resolve  this,  is  that  within  the  framework  of  schools,  lK>cauKg 
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( hey  arc  integrated,  there  arc  more  than  just  the  titM)  schools  under 
court  order  and  what  I would  like  to  see  if  this  hill  broadened  to  help 
any  school  in  this  country  whether  it  is  under  a court  order  or  whether 
it  is  under  a 1 1 MW  approved  plan  or  whether  it  is  under  its  own  volun- 
tary plan. 

As  1 said,  White  Plains,  X.Y.,  Herkcley,  Calif.,  Mvanston,  111.,  are 
not  under  court  order  and  yet  they  have  done  more  and  aw  doing  more 
and  it  is  costing  them  more,  money  to  do  what  they  are  doing  in  inte- 
gration than  any  of  the  schools  that  aw  under  court  order. 

Certainly  this  hill  now  provides  that  help  would  l>c  given  only  to 
those  schools  that  are  under  a Federal  court  order,  hut  the  I>os  Angeles 
school  system  is  under  a State  order  and  the  Jx>s  Angeles  school 
system  has  been  ordered  to  desegregate  and  if  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
holds the  lower  court,  the  city  of  Ix>s  Angeles  will  have  to  1ms  *280.000 
c hildren  at  a cost  of  some  $180,000  a year  for  busing  alone. 

Yei,  within  the  narrow  coniines  of  the  hill  before  ns,  I sis  Angeles 
would  get  very  little  help  from  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out 
that  order  of  the  State  court. 

I hope  you  and  I can  get  together  and  clear  the  hill  up. 

Mr.  Kith.  Would  the  distinguished  chairman  tell  me  how  we  are 
going  to  word  this  hill  so  we  get  what  he  wants? 

This  is  the  “Who-wants-to-kuow”  game.  You  say  “Ilow  are  you 
getting  along  with  your  integration?"  They  say  “Who  wants  to 
know : 

“The  courts  want  to  know." 

“Wo  aw  doing  just  fine.  We  don’t  need  any  help.” 

Someone  says  “flow  arc  you  getting  along  with  voftr  desegregation  ?" 

“Who  wants  to  know?" 

“The  man  with  the  money  wants  to  know.” 

“Wo  aren’t  getting  along  too  well.  We  would  like  to  get  you  people 
to  come  down  and  help  us  a little  hit." 

If  you  need  help,  then  you  need  the  court's  help  and  the  money. 

“We  need  the  money  part,  but  we  don’t  need  your  advice  anil  the 
court’s  help.”  That  part  has  got  to  go. 

This  is  what  1 am — hopefully  pleasantly — quarreling  with  Mr. 
Pueinski  about.  Plant  a few  bucks — “Welcome,  gentlemen.  Wo  need 
you.” 

Mr.  Mkoku.  We  are  all  looking  for  additional  funds  for  quality 
educational  purposes. 

Mr.  PmxsKi.  1 think  this  only  reflects  the  desperate  plight  of 
school  districts  all  oyer  the  country  and  I don’t  blame  people  for 
wanting  to  find  money  where  they  can. 

I ho|>e  my  colleague  someday  will  join  me.  1 think  we  are  coming 
mow  and  more  to  a point  whew  we  ought  to  have  just  a general  school 
hill  in  this  country  whew  perhaps  the  Federal  Government  would 
say,  “All  right.  We  will  assume  the  cost  of  one-third  of  educating  the 
youngsters  of  this  country."  And  give  every  school  district  that  kind 
of  Federal  aid  and  sav:  l‘I)o  a good  job.”* 

1 am  concerned  with  the  proliferation  of  educational  programs  in 
so  many  different  .directions  that  you  have  develojied  a whole  new 
hwed  of  cat  in  this  country,  a whole  new  breed  of  people.  That  is 
that  people,  that  do  nothing  hut  draw  up  grant  requests.  They  aw  here 
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in  Washington  ami  follow  the>e  programs  ami  "et  elii-m*  all  over  the 
country  ami  for  a fee  they  prepare  and  advise  them  and  com.  >!tein 
on  how  to  put  together  a grant  mpiest  for  Federal  fund". 

•hist  imagine  the  enormous  money  and  time  t hat  is  wasted  h\  admin 
btrators  going  in  (SO  ditlerent  directions.  .Mrs.  (hwn  om  e put  together 
a chart  on  flic  various  Federal  programs  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  I could  wallpaper  inv  whole  house  with  that  chart. 

I do'think  that  the  time  has  come  when  we.  on  thb  committee,  can 
get  together  with  Mr.  Megel  and  various  others  and  put  together  a 
meaningful  school  aid  hill. 

Mr.  firm.  Wo  don't  know  whether  she  had  a very  large  chart  or 
whether  you  have  a very  small  house.  This  is  what  happens  in  the 
Federal  (Joverninent. 

Hack  a few  months  ago  we  said,  “We  want  yon  jieople  in  the  We-4 
and  the  Fast  and  the  North  to  have  the  same  henelit  ofthe  court  orders" 
and  yon  rejected  it  and  yon  said,  “Let  the  South  have  it." 

Knt  now  we  are  going  to  put  some  money  in  this  thing  and  you  are 
saying.  “We.  need  it  like  mad.  We  have  got  tilted  schools  and  funny- 
shaped  schools  and  if  you  are  going  to  have  any  money,  let's  spread 
it  all  over  the  country." 

1 still  say  take  our  court  orders  and  IIEW  problems  if  you  are  going 
to  take  our  money. 

Mr.  Ptroi.vsKi.  My  grandfather  always  told  me  never  to  get  into  a 
debate  with  a North  Carolinian.  lie  must  have  been  thinking  of  Mr. 
Ruth  when  he  said  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Megel. 

Mr.  Mkuku.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pm.wsKi.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  2 o'clock 
this  afternoon  in  room  2175. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :45  a.m.  the  snlicominittoe  recessed  to  reconvene 
at  2 p.m.  the  same  day.) 

AFTKlt  ItKCKSS 

(The  suhcommiltec  reconvened  at  2:40  p.m.,  in  room  2175,  Ravhurn 
House  Office  Building,  lion.  Roman  C.  Pttcinski  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding.) 

Mr.  Pi:  cixskt.  I)r.  Graham,  won’t  you  join  us  here  at  the  witness 
fable  { 

We  have  boon  conducting  for  some  time  now  hearings  on  II.R.  17840. 
which  is  the  President's  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970,  which,  as 
you  know,  would  make  available  $1  ■/>  billion  of  Federal  aid  to  schools 
that  are  experiencing  difficulties  in  meeting  the  court  orders  for 
integration. 

1 welcome  the.  opportunity  of  having  Dr.  Graham  hi  Washington. 
I understand  you  nad  lieen  here  earlier  today  testifying  before  Con- 
gressman Porkinson  the  title  I ofthe  KSEA. 

Dr.  Graham.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  PrciNSKi.  And  I am  very  grateful  to  our  distinguished  Chair- 
man for  prevailing  ujjon  you  to  remain  through  the  afternoon  to  get 
your  views  on  II.R.  17810.  'We  are  most  anxious  to  have  as  wide  a 
reflection  of  views  on  this  legislation  as  possible. 
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So.  I.*:*,  Graham,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  I wonder  if  J could  ask 
you  to  proceed  in  any  manner  you  wish  and  make  whatever  comments 
you  have  on  the  hill.  There  will  he  other  members  joining  us  very 
shortly,  hut  because  I know  you  are  in  a hurry  to  get  away,  we  will 
move  along. 

I would  like  very  much  to  get  your  views  on  this  legislation  if  we 
may,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LEON  GRAHAM,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER, 
ADMINISTRATION,  TEXAS  EDUCATION  AGENCY 

Dr.  Guaiiam.  1 would  have  to  say,  sir,  I am  familiar  with  the  legis- 
lation. I have  not  made  a aletailed  study  of  it.  I think  as  far  as  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  legislation,  it  is  excel  font.  I do  have  two  observations 
that  I might  make.  I would  certainly  regret  to  sec  the  funds  for  the 
implementation  of  the  act  to  be  taken’ from  existing  Federal  programs. 
If  that  should  come  to  pass,  I would  certainly  regret  that. 

I would  trust  if  the  legislation  does  become  law  and  there  an 
appropriation  that  it  could  1>e  above  and  beyond  what  is  presently  or 
will  ho  dedicated  to  other  federally  assisted  programs  in  local  school 
districts  at  the  present  time. 

The  only  other  observation  1 might  make  is  that  we  would  trust 
that  St  a t c ’dcpa rt men t s o f education  can  be  involved  in  the.  program  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  grants 
would  he  made  direct  to  local  school  districts.  If  that  is  to  come  to  pass, 
we  would  still  trust  that  State  education  agencies  may  have  an  active 
part  in  assisting  local  school  districts  in  developing  tlicir  applications 
and  in  making  recommendations  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Wei  fare  as  to  which  ones  should  or  should  not  be  approved. 

Of  course,  I would  assume  that  fundamentally  we  would  rather  that 
the  funds  came  to  the  various  State  departments  of  education  and  then 
went  to  the  participating  local  school  districts.  However,  if  that  lie 
not  jiossible,  then  we  would  trust  that  State  departments  can  be  in- 
volved o the  fullest  extent  possible  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Pirci.vsKi.  What  would  be  the  practical  advantage,  in  your 
judgment,  of  requiring  that  these  funds  do  go  through  the  State 
departments  of  education  for  ultimate  disbursal  to  the  local  school 
districts?  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  most  compelling  argument 
in  support  of  that  doctrine  l 

Dr.  (iit.Mi.vM.  I presume,  sir,  I would  have  to  say  that  if  a State  hoard 
of  education  and  its  commissioner  of  education  and  the  stall*  of  that 
State  department  of  education  as  a combined  unit  is  supposed  to  pre- 
sent the  educational  leadership  of  the  State  in  public  school  education, 
then  federally  assisted  funds  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  should  he 
channeled  through  that  State  agency  and  not  direct  to  local  school 
districts.  I realize  there  arc  some  that  are  channeled  directly. 

Mr.  IVcinski.  Now.  Dr.  Graham,  on  the  distribution  formula  in 
in  this  bill,  as  you  know  the  bill  as  it  now  is  before  the  committee 
would  prO|)ose  that  all  minority  children  he  counted  in  the  State  to 
ascertain  the  State’s  allotment  rof  the  total.  But  then  the  disbursal 
within  that  State  would  bo  made  by  tho  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  here  in  Washington.  So  that  there  is  no  assurance  that 
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a particular  school  district  whose  children  are  counted  into  the  State 
allocation  to  ascertain  the  dolalr  volume  that  that  Stale  is  to  tret,  there 
is  no  assurance  in  this  hill  that  that  particular  school  district  would 
got  a pro  rata  share  of  the  ftihd  based  on  its  population.  The  amount 
of  money  that,  would  go  to  each  school  district  would  lx*  determined 
and  ascertained  by  tho  Secretary. 

t)r.  Graham.  I would  not  care  to  comment  too  much.  sir.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  funds  as  are  available  should  go  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts tlint  need  the  funds  the  most.  That  may  not  lx*  a very  good  way 
to  say  it.  I trust  that  some  method  of  equitable  distribution  could  lx* 
worked  out.  T do  not  think  that  where  school  district's  youngsters  are 
counted  that  if  that  school  district  needs  the  funds  and  can  use  them — 
I don’t  think  they  ought  to  summon  the  school  district  in  the  State, 
T guess  that  is  about  what  I am  saying.  It  may  not  lx>  a very  good  way 
to  say  it. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  What  is  your  feeling  on  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
would  make  two-thirds  of  the  appropriation  availrtble  for  distribution 
to  the  respective  States  and  one-third  would  remain  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  he  disbursed  in  his  judgment  wherever  it  is  needed  most, 
urgently. 

Do  you  thlhk  that  when  you  talk  about  a $1  billion  appropriation — 
and  I don’t-  want  this  to  sofVtid  like  a “When  did  yon  stop  beating  your 
wife”  question,  but  I know  no  other  wav  to  ask  the  question  except  to 
ask  you  how  yon  feel  about  giving  the  Secretary  $333  million  to  play 
witli  in  his  own  way  ? 

Dr.  Graham. -Sir.  I am  not  going  to  toat  mv  wife,  I assure  you. 

I would  feel,  just  from  a personal  standpoint,  that  that  is  a little 
bit  too  much  of  a percentage.  It  is  quite  a bit  above  the  normal  |km‘- 
eentago  of  discretionary  funds.  It  might  Ik*  a little  bit  high,  yes.  sir. 
T recognize  that,  probnbjy  there  should  lie  some  funds  that  were  avail- 
able at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  yes,  sir. 

Ah’.  Pttcixsxi.  The  schools  that  are  being  integrated  in  Texas,  are 
there  additional  costs  involved  in  that  process? 

Dr.  Graham.  I think  there  are  additional  costs,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  PrcixsKr.  What  are  those  costs? 

Dr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  what  is  involved  in  the  costs? 

Mr.  ProixsKi.  Yes. 

Dr.  Graham.  Of  course,  I couldn't  give  you  any  figures  on  cost. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Not  the  dollar  amount,  wliat  are  some  of  the  things? 

Dr.  Graham.  I think  one  of  the  primary  ones  in  Texas,  at  least, 
where  there  is  desegregation,  is  their  curriculum  problems  in  that  quite 
often  there  has  to  ho  quite  a hit  of  revision  on  the  curriculum  and  that 
costs  money.  And  I think  there  must  be  training  programs  where  the 
so-called  crossover  teachers  can  more  fully  undeistand  how  to  work 
with  groups  of  youngsters  from  the  minority  group  or  the  majority 
group  from  wherever  the  teachers  come,  the  opposite  group,  and  that 
does  require  quite  a hit  of  money,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

In  certain  school  districts  in  order  to  do  n good  job  there  are  con- 
struction costs  that  are  inevitable  and  that  certain  schools  that  should 
lx*  aba,>dot,nd  and  then  tliov  • uist  construct  elsewhere.  I think  in  the 
total  planning  of  it  there  are  bound  to  lx*  additional  costs,  there  is  no 
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question  aland  Unit,  sir.  .Mostly  in  stall'  and  in  curriculum,  I would 
say. 

Mr.  IYcinski.  Do  you  think  this  legislation  is  necessary ? 

Dr.  (iu.miam.  I think— may  I answer  in  this  wav? 

Mr.  IYcinski.  I vot  me  rephrase  the  question  perhaps,  and  then  we 
will  come  hack  to  this  question.  Do  you  believe  that  if  we  fully  funded, 
say.  title  1,  could  you  do  the  same  job  more  effectively  or  less  effec- 
tively than  is  envisioned  under  this  new  legislation,  or  is  there  no 
similarity  lietwcon  the  two? 

l)r.  (titAiiAM.  I think  there  is  quite  a bit  of  similaVity,  sir.  1 would 
say  that  if  title  I were  fully  funded  and  it  were  possible  that  a State 
department  in  the  States  involved,  local  school  districts,  had  a full 
commitment  for  the  purposes  of  what  this  additional  legislation  is 
intended  for,  that  in  large  measure  it  could  lie  solved  with  full  fund- 
ing of  title  I,  yes. 

Mr.  Qru:.  Would  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  IYcinski.  Yes. 

Mr.  Qrn:.  I understand  that  title  I is  for  conqiensatory  education 
and  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not  necessarily  compensatory, 
but  rather  the  added  cost  that  comes  to  inquire  desegregation  of 
school  districts.  I recognize  (here  to  be  some  overlapping  here.  But 
the  intent  and  p1flpo.se  of  the  two  pieces  of  legislation  are  entirely 
different. 

Dr.  Okaiiam.  1 would  think  I would  agree  with  you  that  there 
would  have  to  l»o  some  way  where  title  T could  l>e  blended  in  a way 
that  its  program  could  accomplish,  in  addition  to  what  it  is  intended 
to  do,  some  of  these  other  things;  I would  agree  with  you  there,  yes, 
sir,  1 sure  would. 

Mr.  Qimk.  Could  I ask  another  question?  What  ex|>erienoe  have 
most  State  departments  of  education  had  with  the  problem  of  deseg- 
regation? I doubt  that  there  are  many  school  districts  that  have  de- 
segregated because  the  State 'office  asked  them  to  do  it.  It  is  usually 
under  a court  order  or  else  there  has  been  an  interest  of  the  people 
in  the  community.  And  I don’t  recall  a State  department  of  education 
putting  pressure  on  or  having  dcvelojied  any  expertise  in  making 
decision  on  desegregation. 

Dr.  (iRaiiam.  Sir,  while  the  State  department  of  education  in  Texas 
has  not  enforced  desegregation,  we  like  to  think  that  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  a leadership  way  in  encouraging  local  school  districts 
to  desegregate  and  we  really  think  we  have.  We  do  have  a small  tech- 
nical assistance  staff  funded  under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act 
that  works  with  local  school  districts  upon  invitation  to  develop  plans 
for  desegregation  and  to  develop  programs  such  as  we  are  talking 
about  where  the  teachers  of  one  group  learn  something  about  working 
with  children  from  the  other  group. 

We  think,  in  a wav,  that  we  have  done  a great  deal  from  the  stand- 
point of  leadership  in  working  with  local  school  districts. 

I will  admit  that  there  may  he  some  that  haven’t  made  much  im- 
pression, but  fundamentally  we  have  done  quite  a bit.  Act  ually,  maylie 
1 shouldn’t  say  this,  I am  supposed  to  be  the.  desegregation  specialist 
in  Texas  in  the  general  way  in  that  I am  the  liasion  person  between 
the  State  department  of  education  and  Oflicc  of  Civil  Bights,  hut  I 
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didn’t  know  1 was  going  to  testify  on  this  when  I came  up  here  so  I 
am  not  prepared  to  speak  to  that,  hut  we  think  from  the  point  of  leader- 
ship we  did  a ptettv  pood  job,  sir. 

Mr.  Quik.  Would  you  list  some  s|>eeilio  tliinps  you  do  to  encourage 
t he  schools  to  desegregate  in  Texas  i 

I)r.  Gkaham.  We  meet  with  local  boards.  Of  course,  most  of  our 
desegregation  is  pretty  far  along  hut  we  have  met  unon  invitation  with 
local  hoards,  with  cominunitiy  groups,  with  teaclieis,  from  time  to 
time,  in  doinp  everything  we  could  to  explain  and  to  work  with  them 
on  their  desegregation  plans.  Yes,  sir,  we  sure  have.  As  far  as  holding 
any  ax  over  their  head,  we  have  not . 

Mr.  Quin.  You  haven’t  held  an  ax  over  their  head  like  11 KW  has 
and  the  courts  have. 

Dr.  Gkaham.  No,  sir,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Qum.  You  don’t  have  the  jnoblcm  of  de  jure  segregation  in 
Texas  hut  you  have  had  a substantial  problem  of  de  facto  segregation, 
exnceially  between  Mexican- Americans  and  whites. 

Dr.  Gkaham.  Wo  ait?  one  of  the  so-called  17  border  States,  Southern 
and  border  States.  We  did  havftde  jure  segregation. 

M r.  Qr ik.  You  had  some  ( 

Dr.  GnAlfAM.  We  did  have,  yes. 

Mr.  Quik.  Hut  most  of  the  seven  Southern  States  have  had  primarily 
de  jure  segregation  and  it  has  lieen  listixl  for  the  courts  to  figure  out 
what  is  do  facto  and  what  is  de  jure  and  most  of  your  segregation  has 
been  do  facto  or  do  you  have  a substantial  amount  of  do  jure  segrega- 
tion between  Mcxican-AmericAU  people  and  white  people.  I shouldn't 
call  them  white  and  Mexican- American. 

Dr.  GhaIiam.  Sir,  wo  have  all  kinds  of  ethnic  groups.  If  we  care 
to  call  them  ethnic  groups  we  havo  in  excess  of  half  million  Mexican- 
American  youngsters  in  school  and  wo  have  nearly  400,000  Xegro 
youngsters  in  school,  and  in  part  of  Texas,  particularly  in  east  Texas, 
wo  had  complete,  do  jure  segregation  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Quik.  What-  are  you  doing  now  specifically  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  encourage  them  to  eliminate  their  racial 
isolation  that  has  existed  in  Texas? 

Dr.  Gkaham.  Well,  I guess  I really  said  about  all  I can.  We  have 
encouraged  them  in  every  way  we  know.  Hut  we  have  no  authority. 

Mr.  Quik.  Did  you  do  anything  on  bilingual  oducation  prior  to  the 
Federal  help  on  bilingual  education  ? 

_ Dr.  Gkaham.  Yes,  sir;  wo  havo  been  engaged  in  bilingual  educa- 
tion for  quite  a number  of  years.  I must  admit  that  the  emphasis  on 
this  is  certainly  accentuated  by  the  availability  of  Federal  funds, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  liAnci.iKFK.  I was  in  Laredo  about  1 year  ago  and  they  had 
just  started  to  think  about  initiating  a bilingual  program.  Now  I 
would  assume  in  Laredo  the  student  body  must  be  85-00  )>crcent 
Mexican  American. 

Dr.  Gkaham.  At  least  85  percent,  probably  more. 

Mr.  Raocufkb.  Do  you  know  of  any  explanation  as  an  educator 
for  the  lack  of  hilinqUa!  urogram  there  ? 

Dr.  Graham.  The  only  explanation  I know,  sir,  is  that  Laredo,  as 
you  know,  is  one  of  the  lowest  income  cities  in  the  country  or  school 
districts,  and  their  amount  of  local  funds  are  extremely  limited.  Hut 
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operating. 

Mr.  IJaik'i.ikkk.  Wo  thought  .so  too,  hut  when  we  really  started  ash- 
ing questions  alxnit  it  wc  found  that  they  had  only  plans  to  initiate  a 
program  and  this  was  a year  ago.  And  I know  some  of  these  things 
rost.  money,  hut  it  would  seem  to  me  that  when  you  are  dealing  with 
youngsters,  many  of  whom  don't,  speak  English  and  you  don't  have 
English  as  a second  language  and  you  don't  have  bilingual  instruc- 
tion, what  you  are  buying  with  vour  money,  whether  it  is  10  cents  or 
$10  million',  is  educational  failure.  And,  frankly,  I am  appalled  by  that 
situation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PtfciKSKi.  We  are  going  to  take  a very  short  recess,  although, 
Mr.  flrahnm,  it  won’t,  bo  necessary  for  you  to  wait  for  us  to  come 
back,  but  T believe  there  are  other  witnesses  we  would  like  to  hear 
from. 

I might  make  one  observation.  Mr.  Quip  asked  if  you  bad  anv 
experience  at  tho  State  level  in  dealing  with  desegregation.  I presume 
that  that  indicated  that  the  people  in  Washington  have  had  this 
experience.  And  T am  reminded  by  this  statement  made  by  the  new 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  that  hereafter  be  will  not  let  any 
forms  l>e  adopted  by  the  Treasury  Department  until  every  executive 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  Ims’ first  filled  those  forms  out  himself 
so  that  lie  can  see  what  the  people  are  up  against  when  they  try  to 
fill  these  forms  out.  And  if  all  the  executives  can  fill  them  out,  they 
will  be  sent,  out  to  the  public. 

Tt.  seems  to  me  that,  is  pretty  much  the  same  way  with  desegrega- 
tion. It  seems  the  people  in  Washington  think  thev  know  more  about 
it  than  the  people  at  the  local  level,  when  it  is  realty  the  people  at  the 
local  level  who  have  to  deal  with  these  sensitive  ofoblems  and  try  to 
put  together  an  effective  school  system.  So  T think  there  is  a great 
deal  of  merit  to  vour  suggestion  that  the  States  certainly  ought  to 
have  some  role  in  the  distribution  of  these  funds. 

1 am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  testimony,  Dr.  Graham. 

I am  sorry,  I have  to  go  and  answer  a rollertH.  The  subcommittee 
will  stand  in" recess  for  10  minutes. 

(Whereupon,  at  3 p.m.  the  subcommittee  recessed  to  reconvene 
at  3:15  p.m.) 

Mr.  IVcixskj.  The  sulicoinniittoe  will  come  to  older. 

Chairman  Pkiikixp.  I am  delighted  to  welcome  you  again,  Dr. 
Horowitz.  I would  like  for  you  to  give  us  your  views  on  the  proposed 
school  desegregation  plan  of  the  administration  as  yon  understand  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DAVIDHOROWITZ,  DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT 

FOR  INSTRUCTION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  THOMAS  C.  ROSICA.  DIREC- 
TOR OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Dr.  IfnitowiTz.  I presume  you  are  referring  to  If.H.  17840.  T have 
read  that  very  hastily  and  T can  see  some  real  benefits  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  from  section  (c) , under  purposes  that  begins  on  the  cover 
page  anti  goes  over  to  page  2.  We  have  presented  to  the  State  com- 
mission on  human  relations  a plan  for  offsetting  do  facto  segregation 
in  tho  Philadelphia  public  schools.  The  plan,  as  yet,  has  not  l>een 
approved  by  the  State.  Wo  have  said  very  directly  "to  the  State  com- 
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mission  that  in  order  to  implement  this  plan  we  would  need  additional 
funds  from  State  sources.  At  the  time  the  plan  was  presented  this 
seemed  the  only  possible  source  of  financial  aid. 

I see  in  this,  if  I read  it  correctly  and  interpret  it  correctly,  that 
there  may  be  a source  of  aid  comihg  through  this  hill. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Specifically  what  aid  would  you  cxi>ert  from 
this  legislation,  for  what  purpose  t 

Dr.  Horowitz.  For  a number  of  purposes.  Coder  two  broad  umbrel- 
las, I would  say:  first,  to  bring  together  children  of  different  races  for 
valid  and  well  planned  educational  programs  and,  two,  to  bring  chil- 
dren together  of  different  religious  groups.  As  1 think  someone  stated 
this  morning,  we  have  sizable  proportion  of  the  children  who  live 
within  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  40  |M*rcent  to  be  exact,  who  attend 
parochial  schools,  and  there  is,  in  addition  to  racial  isolation  in  many 
pa  Its  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a religious  isolation  ns  well.  Wo  can 
mo  int  a plan  and  bring  children  together  in  programs  where  they  are 
able,  in  a good  educational  environment,  to  work  together,  learn  to- 
gether, and  learn  to  know  each  other  as  human  beings.  This,  f think, 
would  be  of  great  assistance  not  only  to  the  school  systems  involved 
but  T think  to  the  general  community  both  in  the  present  and  future 
as  well. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  In  developing  that  specific  plan  that  you  are 
telling  the  committee  about,  what  elements  would  lie  involved  insofar 
as  expending  monev  ? 

Dr.  Horowitz.  We  would  set  up  what  we  call  exemplary  or  model 
programs  which  we  have  given  a special  name  in  Philadelphia — 
magnet  programs.  For  example,  we  could  o.ffer  outstanding  programs 
in  the  field  of  science  that  would  use  not  only  school  facilities  hut  the 
facilities  of  the  museums,  the  scientific  institutions  in  Philadelphia, 
to  which  we  would  bring  cliildren  of  different  backgrounds,  social,  eco- 
nomic, religious,  ethnic,  so  that  they  could  mingle  in  a good  learning 
situation.  That  would  he  one  kind  of  opportunity. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Where  would  you  house  these  different  groups 
after  you  brought  them  together,  in  your  regular  auditoriums  or 
whore  ? 

Dr.  Horowitz.  We  could  house  them  either  in  existing  school  facili- 
ties where  these  are  available,  we  could  use  institutional  facilities  with- 
in the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  museums  of  various  kinds,  the  science 
institutions,  the  exhibition  halls,  and  certain  business  institutions 
would  and  have  lent  to  us  space  for  special  kinds  of  programs.  This 
could  he  done.  We  could  also  use  the  existing  facilities  we  have  now  at 
other  times  than  the  usual  bom’s  in  which  schools  operate,  after  school 
hours,  summer  periods,  and  so  on,  where  we  have  a t remendous  amount 
of  real  estate  that  is  inst  standing  there  that  is  relatively  unused. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  You  state  that  you  sec  some  good  that  could 
come  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  this  legislation.  Could  the 
things  that  you  have  described  1-081111  from  title  I if  the  program  was 
fullv  funded,  title  I program? 

Dr.  Horowitz.  Yes,  if  fully  funded  we  have  a long  list  of  priorities 
that  we.  can  defend  that  we  would  like  to  place  under  the  title  I um- 
brella which  we  haven't  l>ocn  able  to  do  thus  far.  I think  that  in  order 
to  do  these  other  things  such  as  wc  arc  talking  about  that  might  be 
funded  under  the  provisions  of  this  hill,  additional  money  would  also 
he  needed. 
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( 'liairman  Pkukixs.  Do  you  think  that  the  things  you  can  do  under 
the  administration ’s  desegregation  proposal — and  you  toll  the  com- 
mittee that  you  have  road  it  hurriedly  hero  this  afternoon — should  take 
priority  or  precedence  over  a general  school  construction  hill? 

I am  just  exploring  my  way  here. 

Dr.  Houowrrz.  May  1 backtrack  a little?  My  colleague  has  reminded 
me  of  somethin*?  I should  have  stated,  and  that  is  in  the  desogrega- 
tion  or  oilsetting  nf  do.  facto  segregation  activities  and  the  possibility 
of  using  title  1.  Title  I of  course  is  limited  to  children  who  live 
within  the  poverty  areas  or  the  so-called  target  areas.  We  have  a 
large  population  who  live  outside  of  these  areas  who  need  contact 
with  other  kinds  of  children  with  different  backgrounds  and  need 
to  learn  how  to  grow  up  with  them,  live  with  them,  learn  with  them, 
and  learn  t«r>  respect.  So  title  I therefore,  would  not  lie  able  to  serve  in 
any  desegregation  activity  those  children  who  live  outside  of  the  target 
areosthat  an*  now  eligible  forlitlc  l funding. 

To  get  back  to  your  other  question — and  forgive  me  for  interrupting 
you--!  don’t  know  whether  to  say  this  is  one,  this  is  two,  and  whether 
this  is  three,  because  everything  is  critical  all  at  the  same  time  and 
they  are  all  interlaced  rt'iid  one  really  hinges  on  the  other.  A good, 
modern  school  building  is  needed  for  good,  modern  school  programs 
and  one  without  the  other  is  handicapped  and  so  on. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  Now  wlmt  other  benefits,  if  any,  do  you  see 
coming  to  your  city  under  this  proposal,  as  you  read  It,  other  than 
what  you  have  told  the  Committee? 

Dr.  Ifoirowirz.  I see  benefits  also  in  bringing  our  stall'  really  to  a 
better  level  of  development,  so  that  they  understand  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  are  fared  in  the  urban  situation  outside  of  the  school 
as  these  a licet  the  school.  I see  the  need,  for  example,  of  developing 
a great  deal  more  exjiertise  and  competence  in  such  studies  as  Afro- 
American  studies,  history,  cultural — the  so-called  black  studies  that 
are  at  a rapid  pace  really  becoming  inserted  into  the.  curriculum  of 
our  schools,  becoming  an  integral  part  of  many  of  our  schools. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  Has  anyone  from  your  section  of  the  country 
been  invited  to  participate  in  any  formal  plans  by  the  Office  of  ICduca- 
tiontodishnrseSlftOmillion  immediately? 

Mr.  Rosica.  There  was  a representative  of  the  Oflice  of  Kducation 
in  Philadelphia  approximately  2 weeks  ago,  on  a Saturday,  to  dis- 
cuss tho  desegregation  plans  and  lie  did  meet  with  two  of  the  stall' 
meinbeis.  It  was  on  very  short  notice  and  some  of  the  key  stall’ 
who  could  have  discussed  the  matter  with  him  unfortunately  were 
unavailable.  MV  were  on  our  way  to  Harrisburg  that  particular 
morning  to  solve  another  problem  we  had  on  the  State  level.  So  we 
have  been  contacted  and  there  was  a 2-  or  3-hour  discussion  on  this 
matter. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  1 would  like  to  have  your  views  about  the 
formula  in  the  hill.  Dr.  Horowitz,  where  it  has  been  alleged  that 
most  of  the  money  goes  to  the  South  and  only  a small  portion  of  it 
or  n fraction  of  it  would  go  to  areas  like  von  represent. 

Dr.  I foaowrrz.  All  I can  sav  is  I don’t  know,  I couldn’t  give  you 
offhand  what  the  formula  ought  to  Ik*.  Hut  T can  say  to  you  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  there  are  ccitain  needs  that  must  ho  met  in 
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cities  such  as  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  right  now  has  a public 
school  population  of  close  to  (50  percent  black. 

Chairman  Pkimoxs.  What  percent  i 

I)r.  Iloitowm.  Sixty,  sir,  close  to  (50  percent.  And  then'  are  needs, 
educational  and  intereultural,  that  will  bring  people  together  and 
learn  how  to  grow  up  together  in  peace  and  in  constructive  endeavors 
which,  as  you  know  letter  than  1 do.  is  a major  problem  in  our  bio 
cities  right  now. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  As  an  educator,  do  you  think  that  proposal 
has  been  well  thought  out  ( 

Dr.  Iloitowm.  I am  not  sure:  I really  would  have  to  study  it 
more  closely.  I must  confess  to  a bias  here,  that  my  eye  centers  on 
section  (e)  and  some  part  of  (b)  because  of  our  background  in  sub- 
mitting our  recommendations  to  (be  State  Commission  on  Human 
delations.  When  my  colleague,  Dr,  Hess,  this  morning  stated  that  it 
was  his  estimate  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  could  benefit  from  an 
allocation  of  $15  million,  I did  not  want  (o  contradict  him  publicly, 
but  we  could  use  about  that  sum  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone, 
according  to  the  programs  tlmt  we  have  planned  ami  are  ready  to 
implement  if  we  can  get  the  financial  support  for  them. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  I thought  yon  made  an  excellent  witness  this 
morning  and  I would  like  to  ask  you  at  this  time  if  you  would  he  kind 
enough,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  to  further  study  the  pro- 
posal of  the-  administration  ami  give  me  a supplemental  statement 
within  the  next  week  or  10  days,  outlining  your  viewpoints  after 
further  study,  along  the  lines  that  I have  interrogated  you  on  here 
today. 

Dr.  Horowitz.  We  would  lie  glad  to  do  that.  sir. 

Mr.  Pittxski.  Thank  you  very  much. 

It  is  good  having  you  hack  l>efore  the  committee.  Dr.  Horowitz 

We  were  wondering  alxmt  some  of  the  distribution  formula  in  (be 
bill.  I want  to  get  your  thinking  on  that.  As  von  know,  the  administra- 
tion bill  would  count  all  the  minority  children  in  a given  State  and 
then  they  would  double  the  children  who  are  attending  schools  under 
a court  order  again  so  that  youngsters  attending  schools  under  a 
court  desegregation  order  would  he  counted  twice.  This  is  the  aspect 
of  the  hill  that  would  provide  a substantial  amount  and  I lie  bulk  of 
this  help  to  the  Southern  school  districts  that  are  under  court  order:. 

Do  you  think  tlmt  just  liecnusc  a school  district  is  under  a court 
order  there  is  any  substantial  difierence  in  the  problems  it  lias  (bail 
a school  system,  such  as  yours,  which  is  trying  voluntarily  to  institute 
a plan? 

Dr.  Horowitz.  I would  think  so  and  I am  only  projecting  became  it 
is  outside  of  my  direct  experience.  We  have  no  children  attending  in 
Philadelphia  under  a court  order.  But  I could  very  well  imagine  that 
the  kinds  of  resistances  and  the  community  reactions  that  would  set 
in  under  a court  order  would  require  some  actions  and  activities  and 
programs  that  might  very  well  go  beyond  what  we  experience  in  Phila- 
delphia where  children  do  attend  in  integrated  situations  and  for  the 
most  part  have  become  natural  and  normal  components  of  the  school 
organization. 

Mr.  IYc’ixski.  I think.  Dr.  Horowitz,  that  |>erhaps  it  is  very  bn- 
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portatif  for  you  and  all  the  other  witnesses  to  keep  one  thing  in  mind: 
that  there  he  no  mistake  and  let  no  one  he  so  naive  as  to  think  that 
this  is  a 2-vcar  hill.  This  is  forever,  like  Impact  and  everything  else. 
And  if  you  think  you  are  going  to  change  tliis  formula  2 veal's  from 
now  or  4 years  from  now  or  fi  years  from  now,  you  just  don't  know 
of  I he  operations  of  flic  Congress  of  the  I’nited  States. 

Now  I could  appreciate  some  of  the  problems  that  they  may  linvc  on 
a court  older,  hut  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  you  adopt  that  formula 
ad  infinitum,  at  some  point  in  time  things  which  you  discuss  which 
may  Ik*,  very  valid  in  the  initial  instance  are  going  to  disappear,  hut  for 
all  time  to  come,  just  because  at  some  point  in  time,  namely,  this  year,  a 
school  district  was  under  a court  order,  it  will  l>e  double  counted  into 
eternity. 

Are  yoiij  as  a superintendent  of  a large  school  system  in  Phila- 
delphia, willing  to  deal  a war  whatever  rights  you  have  and  whatever 
funds  you  need  to  a double  counting  formula  in  the  court  Older 
district? 

Dr.  I loitowiTz.  I wouldn't  lie  willing  to  deal  away  any  money  that 
could  accrue  to  thehenelit  of  the  school  district  in  Philadelphia.  And  if 
that  wore  the.  net  result  of  it,  1 would  certainly  examine  it  very  closely. 
And.  incidentally,  I respect  your  view  on  this  and,' as  I saidinitiSllV, 
this  is  something  that  is  beyond  my  direct  experience  and  I am  merely 
projecting  what  1 think  might  he  the  case. 

111’.  PrnxsKi.  Now  on  the  distribution  of  these  funds,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that,  you  will  count  the  minority  children  in  each  State  and  then 
double  count  the  ones  under  court  oidcr  and  prorate  that  total  against 
the  national  total  to  ascertain  a Site's  allotment.  Put  once  you  have 
ascertained  the  State’s  allotment  the  Secretary  then  has  the  sole  word 
and  determination  on  how  this  money  is  going  to  be  disbursed  within 
the  State.  In  this  bill  there  is  no  assurance  that  yont*  children  in  Phila- 
delphia, having  been  counted  to  ascertain  the  State  allotment,  would 
necessarily  get  one  penny  in  the  ultimate  distribution  of  these  funds 
within  your  State. 

Now,*  do  you  feel  that  you,  as  an  administrator,  could  engage  in  any 
predictable  planning  within  that  kind  of  a formula  where  you  wouldn’t 
know  from  year  to  year  how  much  you  are  going  to  get  or  if  you  are 
going  to  get  anything  at  all,  ami  it  was  only  after  you  came  here?  hat 
in  hand,  that  von  might  get  something  or  might  hot.  get  something? 
( ’ould  you  favor  that  kind  of  distribution  formula? 

Dr. -Horowitz.  I wouldn't  favor  tiny  kind  of  formula  that-  leaves  us 
hanging  from  year  to  year  and  leaves  us  at.  the  mercy  of,  what  I inter- 
pret you  as  saying,  the* will  of  a single  individual.  I think  a much  lietter 
progress  would  have  to  lie  organized  in  order  to  have  as  equitable  and 
as  just  a distribution  as  possible. 

MY.  PiTci.vsKi.  As  yon  know,  in  this  bill  the  highest  priority  would 
go  to  school  districts  under  court  order. 

Dr.  llonowrrz.  1 understand  that. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Double,  counting  their  yonngstei-s. 

Dr.  Horowitz.  I understand,  sir. 

Mr.  Pucjnski.  If  you  will  take  a city  like  Chicago,  and  I might  pre- 
sume that  you  probably  hnvc  the  same  problem  in  Philadelphia,  you 
really  have  three  situations  in  a city  like  Chicago.  You  have  one  group 
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of  students  attending  segregated,  nil-black  schools,  be.-an^e  that  is  tin* 
lionsing  pattern  in  that  community.  Then  you  have  another  category 
of  students  Attending  segregated,  all-white  schools,  l>ecuuse  that  is  the 
housing  pattern  in  that  eonununity.  'I'hen  you  have  the  tilting  commu- 
nity, that  belt  between  the  black  and  the  white  community  winch  is  so 
typical  in  every  largo  city,  which  is  changing.  Now  we  am  changing  in 
Chicago  at  the  rate  of  four  blocks  a week  from  white  to  black.  And  we 
see  schools  changing  from  white  to  black  over  a period  of  3(5  months. 

What  problems  am  any  different  in  that  tilting  community  that  arc 
any  less  significant  to  a school  administrator  than  the  problem  that  you 
lind  in  a court  order  school  district  in  Louisiana,  (Jeorgia,  or 
Mississippi  ? 

Dr.  I lOi’.owiTz.  I would  say  to  you,  sir,  from  my  experience  of  what 
you  term  “tilting  community,’'  the  problems  them,  as  I have  exi>cri- 
enced  these  very  directly,  are  frequently  much  more  critical  than  the 
situations  that  'develop  when  the  school  becomes  predominantly  black 
or  all  black.  The  contest,  you  know,  for  power  that  begins  to  develop, 
the  abrasions,  the  misunderstanding  that  develops  lietween  whites  and 
blacks  in  a school  situation  when  it  is  beginning  to  change,  and  when 
it  machos  what  wo  call  a tipping  point  of  50-50,  am  in  many  ways 
much  mom  difficult  for  the  school  and  for  the  Community  than  when 
the,  school  changes  over  completely  and  becomes  uuiraeial.  * 

Mr.  PircixsKi.  I think  also  when  you  have  n court  order  the  commu- 
nity recognizes  a fact  that  the.  court* lias  issued  an  order  and  that  is  it : 
wh'em  you  have  a community  tilting  involuntarily,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  even  more  serious  problems.  The  thrust  of  my  question  is, 
Why  should  hot  these  tilting  communities  be  given  the  same  priority  in 
allocation  of  funds  to  help  them  achieve  integration  that  you  are  giving 
in  tli  is  bill  to  court-ordered  schools? 

Dr.  Horowitz.  What  you  say  makes  very  good  sense  and  is  very 
rational.  I agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Pccixski.  Now,  finally,  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  my  research  is 
able  to  ascertain,  they  attempt  for  the  first  time  to  define  a minority 
group  child  in  the  definitions  of  the  hill;  on  page  13,  line  0(d)(1). 
they  say  that: 

The  term  "minority  group  children”  means  (n)  children,  aged  live  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  who  are  Xcgro,  American  Indian,  or  Spanish-Snrnauied  American,  and 
(It)  (except  for  the  piirpnses  of  section  I),  as  determined  by  flic  Secretary, 
children  of  such  ages  who  nro  from  environments  where  Hie  dominant  language 
is  other  than  English  (such  ns  French  s|M?uki»g  and  Oriental  children)  and  who. 
as  n result  of  limited  Knglish-.s|>enking  ability,  arc  educationally  deprived,  and 
(2)  flic  term  “Spnnlsh-Snrnnined  American”  includes  jiersons  of  .Mexican,  Puerto 
Iticnn.  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 

Now  T know  that  you  have  a very  heterogeneous  community  in 
Philadelphia,  and  T have  had  your  youngsters  testify  before  our  com- 
mittee. And  I was  wondering  if  yon  feel  that  it  is  wise  for  the  Con- 
gress to  try  to  ascertain  tliis  rigid  a definition  of  a minority  group 
child  when  I know  that  in  your  city  there  arc  many  other  problems 
that  constitute  and  identify* themsefves  with  a minority  group  child. 

Dr.  Horowitz.  I couldn’t  hold  to  this  definition  of  minority.  I don't 
know  how  you  would  define  minority  except  to  really  say  that  a 
minority  is  a group  that  considers  itself  a minority  anti  behaves  like 
a minority  in  relation  to  the  environment  in  which  the  individuals 
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Jewish  children  living  in  an  almost  totally  black  community  for  them 
to  be  a minority  and  much  more  strictly  speaking  a minority  than  the 
total  group  of  black  children  who  surround  them.  It  is  a very  complex 
thing,  and  for  me,  as  a school  person,  this  is  a very  simplistic  defini- 
tion of  what  minority  means. 

Mr,  IYcixkki.  Well,  I think  that  this  dclinition  would  deny  your 
Slate  and  your  community  substantial  funds.  That  is  the  concern 
I have  here,  (hat  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  ascertain  or  define  a minor- 
ity group  child — and  l confess  1 share  with  you  the  difficulty  of  that 
problem — I am  not  sure  how  you  go  about  t rying  to  find  an  appropriate 
definition. 

Dr.  Horowitz.  The  black  and  the  Spanish  sur named  would  bo  the 
two  dominant  groups  who  could  fall  within  this  particular  dclinition 
in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  We  had  testimony  hero  before  the  committee  the 
other  day  where  one  of  f lie  school  superintendents  testified  and  showed 

ffreat  concern  about  the  flight  of  middle-income  Negro  families  from 
lis  community.  And  he  was  deeply  concerned  about  this  flight  of 
middle-income  families  as  well  as  white  families  in  his  community, 
leaving  only  the  poverty  stricken  contingent. 

Isn’t  it  possible  that  you  could  have  a middle-income  Negro  com- 
munity t hat  would  not  be  a minoi'ity  ? 

I)r.  Horowitz.  Yes,  sir.  And  (his  is  what  1 really  had  in  min'd  when 
you  lead  this  definition.  1 mean  the  factor  of  socioeconomic  level  and 
the  generalization  as  to  whether  it  is  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth 
generation  within  a group,  affects  whether  you  categorize  a group  as 
minorit  y or  not. 

Mr.  IVcinski.  You  see  in  the  poverty  program  we  have  tried  to,  in 
order  to  establish  a State  allotment  ov  ailocat  ions,  we  deal  with  Income 
levels  in  ascertaining  that.  And  in  title  1 we  also  deal  with  income 
levels,  or  if  they  are.  on  public  aid  in  counting  youngsters  to  ascertain 
what  is  the.  State’s  allotment.  Hut  this  is  the  fust  time  that  an  attempt 
has  !>cen  made  to  define  a minorit  y group. child  and  I am  pleased  that 
you  find  the  same  difficulty  that  1 do  tn  trying  to  reconcile  this  meaning 
with  an  act  tial  applieaf  ion  to  your  needs  iii  your  city. 

Do  you  have  any  suggest  ions  ? 

Dr.  Horowitz.*  The  only  one  1 would  make,  and  it  probably  lias 
liecn  done,  but  certainly  it  doesn’t  come  out  to  me  as  being  particularly 
inclusive  or  accurate  enough,  would  be  to  liavo  people  who  have 
studied  this  particular  problem,  people  in  the  field  of  sociology  who 
have  studied  minority  problems,  to  come  up  with  a definition  that  is  a 
little  sharper  than  the  one  that  you  have  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PiH'ixsKi.  One  final  question.  As  you  know  in  the  KSBA  amend- 
ments of  this  year  we  have  written  three  criteria:  one  requiring  that 
school  superintendents  must  certify  that  patents  of  the  school  have 
been  consulted  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  determin- 
ing the  policy  and  curriculum  and  standards  of  that  school;  two,  of 
course,  is  the  comparability  factor;  and,  three,  is  the  bonus  pay  for 
teachers  who  accept,  assignment  in  ghetto  schools. 

In  this  hill,  in  tlie  guidelines,  and  I want  to  get  your  reaction  to  this 
because,  ns  1 say,  in  KSKA  we  have  included  a requirement  that  you 
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must  certify  t lint  you  have  permitted  patents  to  participate  in  the 
determination.  Hut  in  the  guidelines  that  have  Ik-cii  prepared  for  the 
implementation  of  the  $1:V>  million  tlial  is  now  working  its  way 
through  the  Conference  and  is  a prelude  to  this  legislation,  the  guide- 
lines spell  out  that  sponsors  of  projects  will  Ih»  exacted  to  demonstrate 
that  provision  has  lx?en  made  for  minority  groups,  parents,  members 
of  the  community,  and  others  at  interest  to  participate  in  an  organized 
way  in  the  development,  review,  and  evaluation  of  the  project.  Now  we 
have  already  established,  aim  rightfully  so,  the  participation  of 
parents — and  I think  that  is  very  important.  I think  parents  ought  to 
he  consulted.  I think  they  ought  to  feel  that  they  have  a voice  in  the 
affairs  of  their  school.  In*  Chicago  it  took  us,  I think,  50  years  to  list  a 
telephone  number  of  schools  and  up  until  a year  ago  if  you  tried  to 
call  a public  school  in  Chicago  it  was  an  exercise  in  futility.  And  after 
a great  deal  of  prodding  they  finally  decided  to  publish  the  telephone 
number  and  they  found  out  it  has  been  very  helpful  instead  of  hinder- 
ing them. 

Hut  what  about  the  rest  of  this  provision,  “members  of  the  com- 
munity and  others  at  interest”?  Wliat  does  that  do  to  you  as  an 
administrator  in  trying  to  effectuate  an  effective  program*? 

Dr.  I loaowm.  This  would  present  no  problem  to  us  In-cause  it  is 
in  effect,  at  the  present  time.  We  have  well-organized  patents  groups, 
school  associafionst  PTA.  and  advisory  groups  that  iclntc  to  our 
individual  school  districts’  advisory  groups.  They  aie  involved  really 
in  the  consideration  and  take  part  in  the  decisionmaking  not  only 
for  Federal  programs  hut  for  other  parts  of  our  budget,  and  these  un- 
kinds  of  decisions  that  the  Hoard  and  administrators  an*  making. 

Sir.  Pucixski.  Do  you  think  that  perhaps  the  Secretary,  though, 
ought  to  define  more  ‘precisely  wliat  kind  of  community  groups  and 
limit  them  to  PTA’s  alid  to  the  various  others  ? Von  know  we  have  Imd 
in  the  poverty  program,  in  many  communities  we  have  had  some 
veryj  very  difficult  experiences  because  by  requiring  as  broad  com- 
munity participation  they  could  never  reach  a consensus  to  get  a 
program  approved  and  funded  and  off  the  ground.  And  as  a result, 
a number  of  years  have  elapsed  all  over  flic  country  where  com- 
munities just  don’t  get  together  a program. 

I)o  you  think  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  hnve  some  language  in  here 
inoixi  precisely  defining — well,  really,  1 mean  bona  fide,  legitimate, 
community  organizations  or  educational  groups,  or  do  you  think  we 
can  live  with  this  loose  language? 

Dr.  Horowitz.  You  might  try  to  build  in  more  precise  language 
hut  I frankly  nin  not  very  optimistic  as  to  whether  this  would  In* 
particularly  helpful.  I thiiik  more  helpful  might  he  the  establishment 
of  some  guidelines  of  participation  in  discretion — you  know,  within 
which  limits  are  you  working,  what  rights  and  privileges  do  you 
have — and  those  of  you  who  want  to  work  within  these  rules  of  the 
game,  you  come  in.  iW  we,  as  well  as  other  school  systems  around  tin- 
country,  hnve  a difficult  time  when  we  face  a problem  of  who  repre- 
sents the  community  or  which  group  is  bona  fide  and  which  one  is 
not  bona  tide.  It  is  really  an  exercise  m futility.  It  creates  more  prob- 
lems and  more  dissension  and  more  confrontation  than  if  you  left  it 
alone  and  tried  to  deal  with  the  issues  and  tried  to  set  up  rules  of 
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flu*  game:  people  either  play  within  these  rules  or  don't  play  the 
frame. 

M r.  IVci.wski.  Well,  you  have  had  a lot  of  success  in  Philadelphia 
and  you  certainly  are  doinir  a groat  job  over  there.  So  I appreciate 
your  testimony  here  on  this  legislation,  particularly  on  how  it  would 
ailed  your  particular  program. 

And  I gather,  if  I may  .summarize  your  position,  that  you  have  a 
program  now  ‘hat  you  are  ready  to  go  with  except  that  you  need 
funding  i 

Dr.  Floitowrr/..  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Pro  nski.  Do  you  think  that  either  full  fmuling  of  title  1 
or  this  legislation  would  help  you  move  in  that  direction i 

Dr.  I loltowrrz.  No,  sir;  both  of  them. 

ilr.  PtrciNSKi.  Both  of  thorn? 

Dr.  Horowitz.  Yos,  sir. 

5fr.  Pucinski.  IIow  about  a school  construction  bill  ? 

Dr.  Horowitz.  That  would  help  a great  deal  because  we  at  the 
present  time  are  on  a vete  to  move  ahead  on  a $360  million  capital 
program  projected  over  a 5-year  period,  because  wc  can’t  sell  our 
bonds.  The  interest  limit  is  7 percent  and  though  we  have  bond-sell- 
ing rights  wo  can’t  sell  them.  Now  wo  are  waiting  some  favorable  and 
changed  legislation  on  the  State  level  that  will  raise  tho  limits  for  that 
interest  rate.  But  oven  if  it  does,  as  I said  this  morning,  wo  presently 
have,  in  the  operating  budget,  $30  million  for  carrying  charges  anil 
amortization  which  in  2 years  will  be  close  to  $50  minion  and  that 
comes  off  thO  top  of  the  heap,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Tho  chairman  has  introduced  a bill  that  is  before 
our  committee  now  providing  a dollar-for-dollar  Federal  matching 
for  every  dollar  that  you  spend  at  the  local  level.  Would  that  kind 
of  formula  be  helpful  to  you ? 

Dr.  Horowitz.  It  would  bo  tremendously  helpful  to  us.  It  would 
help  us  get  back  on  the  track  where  we  have  cut  back  from  a half  bil- 
lion dollar  program,  which  wo  need,  to  what  we  consider  to  be  a bare- 
bones  one  of  $350  million  at  the  present  time  over  5 years. 

I would  like  to  react,  if  .you  don’t  mind,  to  the  thirel  element  that 
you  mentioned,  the  bonus,  because  we  have  very  strong  feelings  about 
that  as  expressed  in  Philadelphia.  We  in  Philadelphia  have  hoisted 
tho  (lag  up  on  this  one  to  try  it  on.  And  this  is  one  that  has  been  batted 
down  very,  very  strongly.  Particularly  the  black  community  has  said, 
“Look,  wc  don’t  want  people  teaching  our  kids  just  because  they  are 
earning  more  money.”  And  they  have  considered  it  an  insult.’  The 
Teachers’  Union  has  objected  very  strongly.  They  don’t  want — what 
they  termed  at  the  time  it  last  came  up,  which  was’  about  2 years  ago— 
“combat  pay,”  and  so  on . 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I think  you  ought  to  be  clear  on  one  tiling,  though. 
1 agree  with  you.  Wo  have  had  considerable  testimony  and  very  persua- 
sive testimony  that  children  in  ghetto  schools  should  not  be  taught  bv 
teachers  getting  combat  pay.  This  is  not  tho  purpose  of  the  bonus.  The 
1IRW  requirements,  the  guidelines,  when  they  come  down,  are  going  to 
treat,  this  as  additional  pay  for  additional  work.  And  the  mere  fact  that 
a teacher  accepts  an  assignment  in  a ghetto  school  and  makes  no  par- 
ticular or  significant  contribution  in  The  work  of  that  school  will  not 
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qualify  that  teacher  for  the  additional  bonus.  Hut  if  this  is  a tea-  her 
with  an  advanced  degree  that  can  accept  an  assignment  in  a •'hello 
.school  and  give  that  child  a better  degree  of  education  than  lie  has  been 
getting  Up  to  now  by  virture  of  her  advanced  training,  this  then  is  a 
bonus  for  bringing  to  that  school  a new  dimension  of  quality.  And  the 
II  1*2 W guidelines  are  going  to  be  very  specific  on  that : that  this  is  not 
combat,  pay  per  se,  this  is  an  inducement  for  quality  teachers  to  accept 
teaehing  assignments  and  bring  their  quality  ability  into' those  schools. 

Now,  within  that  framework,  what  do  you  think  is  the  attitude  of 
bonus  pay ? 

Dr.  Horowitz.  That  would  he  acceptable,  provided  additional  service 
of  a higher  rank  was  service  to  which  we  could  hold  a teacher  account- 
able— for  example,  if  a teacher  could,  through  her  efforts  and  through 
her  application,  make  it  possible  for  a group  of  children  to  moot  grade 
standards  in  reading  by  the  end  of  a year,  that  teacher  deserves  a 
bonus  and  I would  bo  very  much. in  favor  of  that.  That  would  be  the 
kind  of  incentive  flint  I really  would  favor. 

Mr.  Pircixskr.  I proposed  to  my  own  superintendent,  that  in  order  to 
attract  more  men  teachers  into  ghetto  schools— and  that  is  what  we 
need  so  very  desperately. 

Dr.  Horowitz.  So  right. 

Mr.  Pucixskt.  Thn  the  givo  preferential  treatment  in  summer  school 
hiring  to  teachers  who  accept  assignments  in  ghetto  schools.  Since  men 
teachers  need  12  months  of  employment  to  take  care  of  their  families 
and  whatnot  and  since  so  many  of  them  spend  the  summer  driving 
trucks  and  working  at  day  care  ertiUps  and  tending  bar  ami  selling 
neckties  and  a lot  of  other  tliifigs,  I think  the  teachers  would  prefer  to 
teach  12  months  out  of  the  year.  So  the  union  has  accepted  that.  The 
union  has  indicated'tlmt  that  sort  of  inducement,  if  it  were  going  to 
get.  inOY*e  male  teachers  into  the  ghetto  school,  that  t hey  would  go  along 
with  that. 

Dr.  Horowitz.  Sounds  like  a good  idea. 

ifr.  Pucixski.  I have  one  filial  question.  There  is  no  question  in  im 
mind  that  this  country  has  to  give  education  its  No.  1 priority.  As  I sn 
here  and  listen  to  witnesses  like  you,  every  day  we  see  a grim  story  of 
the  enormous  needs  of  the  American  education!  Aiul  I see  the  day  when 
wo  are  going  to  have  to  spend  a minimum  of  $20  billion  in  Federal  aid 
to  become  n reasonable  partner  in  helping  local  communities  develop 
educational  programs.  But  we  do  not  have  that,  money  now,  obviously. 

If  you  had  your  choice,  full  funding  on  title  I,  this  bill,  or  a 
dollar-for-dollaV  school  construction  bill— and  I know  it  is  a tough 
question,  but  I havo  got  to  deal  with  this  problem  every  day — if  you 
bad  your  choice,  which  of  those  three  would  you  pick?' 

Dr.  Horowitz.  You  are  asking  mo  if  I waiitchocolafc  or  vanilla  anc 
I want  them  both. 

Mr.  Puci.vski.  But  you  haven’t  got  them  both.  Now  which  of  these 
would  yOU  take? 

D r.  Horowitz,  As  I stated  before,  I think  before  you  came  into 
this  lwin,  you  know,  ono  depends  upon  the  other.  They  don’t-  exist. 
You  need  good  buildings  for  a good  program  to  give  a licttcr  oppor- 
tunity for  kids  atid  one  without  tlio  other  really  is  only  half  a loaf. 
So  I' really  couldn’t  say.  1 think  they  all  come*  in  different.  projHir- 
tions  and  different  places  accOiding  to  the  needs  of  the  school  district. 
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.Mr.  I*i  < inski.  Well.  you  sec  tlio  chairman  lias  suggested  t lint  be- 
eau-e  of  tin*  limitations  on  funds — and  lot's  not  kid  ourselves  they 
are  going  to  have  a s| r»  billion  delieit  in  1071  no  matter  what  Mr. 
Xixon  says.  He  is  looked  into  programs  that  are  no  longer  debatable. 
They  are  there,  and  have  to  Ik*  funded.  And  the  economic  situation  is 
such  that  the  revenue,  the  anticipated  revenue  is  just  not  going  to 
materialize.  Wo  have  already  got  the  second  quarter  returns  coming 
in  and  it  is  just  not  going  to  be  there.  So  the  President  is  going  to 
wind  up,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  with  a $12  to  $15  billion  delieit.  So 
wo  obviously  have  to  look  at  priorities,  no  matter  how  much  we  want 
to  spend  $20  billion. 

Now  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  I need  your  judgment  on 
this,  has  made  the  point  that  you  have  already  got  5 years  of  expertise 
with  title  I.  There  are  ongoing  programs,  the  stall’  work  has  been 
done,  the  formulas  are  there,  the  disbursal  machinery  is  there,  the 
big  problem  is  underfunding;  it  is  only  49  percent  full  funding.  So 
the  chairman  has  made  an  appeal  that  if  you  really  want  to  help 
why  not  utilize  the  machinery  that  vou  already  have  in  the  field  nfvd 
merely  bring  up  the  dollar  value,  add  a half  Billion  'dollars  to  title  T 
in  197*1,  and  add  a billion' dollars  to  title  I in  1972,  and  then  you  have 
got  an  ongoing  program.  'Phis  legislation  lieforc  us  is  really,  to  a great 
extent,  repetitive.  Some  of  the  authorized  activities,  “Tlie  provision 
of  additional  professional  or  other  staff  members  (including  staff 
memliers  specially  trained  in  problems  incident  to  desegregation  or 
tliC' elimination,  reduction,  or  prepetition  of  racial  isolation)  and  the 
training  ami  retraining  of  staff  for  such  schools.”  We  can  do  that 
now  under  title  I,  and  we  arc  doing  it. 

Hemedial  and  other  services  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  children 
in  schools  which  are  affected  by  a plan  described  in  clause  (1)  or 
(2)  of  section  5(a)  or  are.  racially  isolated,  including  special  services 
for  gifted  and  talented  children  in  such  schools.  We  are  doing  that 
now  under  title  1. 

“Comprehensive  guidance,  counseling,  and  other  personal  serv- 
ices for  pupils.”  1 have  had  dozens  of  school  superintendents  before 
this  cominittee  bring  full  funding  of  title  I so  that  they  could  go  into 
a greater  degree  of  guidance  and  counseling  and  wo  havetrt  been 
able  to  get  the  administration  to  give  us  this  full  funding. 

“Development  and  employment  of  new  instructional  techniques 
and  materials  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  racially  isolated  school- 
children.  That  i?  already  being  done  under  title  I. 

“innovative  interracial  educational  programs  or  projects  involv- 
ing the  joint  participation  of  minority  group  and  nonminority  group 
children  attending  different  schools/*  That  is  being  done  in  title  I 
in  a rather  interesting  way.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of 
cultural  programs.  In  Chicago  last  year  they  used  some  title  I funds  to 
enter  into  a contract  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  to  bring  title  I 
students  their  first  exposure  toward  an  institution"  like  a symphonic 
orchestra. 

I wonder  if  I could  get  a judgment  from  you  as  one  of  the  finest 
school  superintendents  in  this  country,  or  at  least  a member  of  a 
school  system  that  has  demonstrated  in  this  country  enormous  sen- 
sit  ivity  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
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If  wo  had  to  mala*  a tough  choice  hotwoon  full  funding  of  titlo  I, 
this  hill,  or  a school  const  mol  ion  hill,  and  wo  had  no  more  than  one 
choice,  which  of  those  three  would  you  nick  *. 

Dr.  llouowrrz.  I would  take  full  funding  umler  title  I.  1 would 
ask,  however,  that  consideration  he  ‘riven  to  adding  to  the  guidelines 
of  title  I and  approving  the  use  of  some  of  the  title  I money  for 
oll'setting  do  facto  segregation  outside  of  the  target  poverty  areas 
of  the  city.  You  see  that  is  the  one  piece  that  title  I would  not  provide 
for.  If  that  could  he  huilt  into  the  guidelines,  yes:  full  funding  for 
titlo  I. 

Mr.  Pix’iNsKt.  I think  you  made  a very  significant  contribution, 
particularly  this  last  point,  because,  as  you  know  my  concern  has 
been  and  continues  to  he  what  we  are  witnessing  all  over  the  country, 
the  tilting  school.  And  this  is  really  something  that  you  can't  ignore. 
1 am  suro  that  in  my  own  district,  Austin  High  School  could  have 
l>een  saved  if  my  superintendent  had  the  funds  to  move  in  there  with 
an  educational  task  force  and  turn  that  into  a model  of  educational 
excellence.  I think  he.  could  have  established  that  community  and  he 
could  have  arrested  the  flight. 

So  you  are  absolutely  right,  and  this  is  something  1 think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  wrestle  with  before  the  committee. 

You  are  very  kind  to  tnko  the  time  to  he  with  us  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  I foitown  z.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I hono  you  give  Dr.  Shedd  my  admiration  and 
tell  hinvhe  hasa  lot  of  admiration  in  Washington. 

Mr.  ChairnUm? 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  I certainly  want  to  join  with  the  subcommittee, 
chairman  and  compliment  you  for  the  imposition  that-  we  have  bi-ought 
about,  by  asking  you  to  remain. 

I have  had  some  difficulty  in  making  up  my  mind  and,  personally 
I have  got.  to  rely  on  educators  like  yourself*  that 'a  re  familiar  with 
these  problems  iii  your  respective  communities  and  cities  to  give  us 
some  guidance. 

Ono  of  the  primary  reasons  for  opening  up  the  hearings  was  because 
T realized  the  undcrfUndiug  problem  that  confronted  the  school  su- 
perintendents, the  local  educational  agencies.  And  another  reason  was 
I felt  that  we  could  not  stand  these  onslaughts  coming  from  certain 
sources  that  wanted  to  destroy  title  I without  giving  the  school  people 
of  the  country  the  opportunity  to  speak  up  and  give  their  own  evalu- 
ations of  title  I programs. 

In  your  opinion,  would  you  suggest  that  we  bypass  the  States  and 
cities,  as  is  now  being  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  in  this  legis- 
lation ? 

Dr.  lIoitowJTZ.  No,  sir,  I would  not. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs. ‘How  would  you  oiler  a suggestion  there  to  the 
committee  to  make  this  more  workable,  from  the  standpoint  of  consul- 
tation either  at  the  State  level  or  local  level  ? How  would  you  do  that  { 

Dr.  I follower/.  There  would  have  to  be  specific  guidelines  and  speci- 
fic earmarking  of  funds  for  purposes  that,  in  our  case,  for  example, 
would  meet  the  needs  of  an  urban  community  with  all  the  problems 
that  we  face,  not  only  in  education,  but  as  a total  community. 


Chairman  Piuikixs.  Now,  I entertain  a fear  hero  that  unless  we 
separate  this  proposal  in  some  olVoetive  manner  that  the  enemies  of 
title  I may,  sooner  or  later,  destroy  some  of  the  most  worthy  programs. 

What  would  he  vour  comment  along  that  line? 

Dr.  Ifoitowrrz.  1 think  this  would  he  a disaster.  As  I believe  I stated 
i his  morning,  if,  for  example,  title  I suddenly  were  to  he  cut  oil',  the 
school  system  of  Philadelphia  just  eon  Id  n’t  operate.  We  would  come  to 
a screeching  halt. 

Chairman  Pijjkins.  1 want  to  thank  von  for  your  views.  And  again 
let  me  rej>eat  that  1 will  deeply  appreciate  if  you  could  take  time  when 
you  get  hack  home,  if  it  takes  you  a week  or  ten  days,  to  analyze  the 
administration's  proposal  and  give  us  a supplemental  statement  along 
with  your  suggestions  to  each  paragraph. 

Dr!  Ilottowrrz.  Right. 

Chairman  Pkkkixs.  It  is  very  seldom  Hint  we  have  a witness  before 
t ho  committee  that  understands  the  educational  problems  of  the  Nation 
to  (ho extent  that  I feel  you  understand  those  problems. 

I)r.  Hoitowm.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Pk.iu<  ixs.  You  have  devoted  your  life  in  that  area  ami 
you  will  he  very  helpful  to  the  committee.  And  we  will  have  yon  hack 
beforo  this  committee  in  thefilture,  I can  assure  you. 

Dr.  Horowitz.  Sir,  we  will  get.  that  statement  to  you  within  10 
days. 

Chairmftn  Pkhkixs.  'I’hank  you  very  mtieh. 

Tho  committee  will  recess. 

( Whereupon,  at  t :05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
10  n.m.,  Wednesday,  July  8, 1970.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  8,  1970 

House  or  Representatives. 

General  SniroM.MiiTKK  on  Kihvation 

OK  THE  Com M 1TTKK  OX  HlM’OATIOX  A XI)  DaKOR. 

Wnxhhtfftou.  />.('. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2261, 
Ruylnirn  House  Oftire  Building,  lion.  Roman  C'.  Pucinski  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Pucinski  (chairiuau),  Ford,  Meeds,  and 
Quie. 

Staff  members  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Alexander 
Kisla,  Clerk;  and  Martv  LaVor,  minority  professional  legislative 
coordinator. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Wc  arc  very  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Reverend  Stewart, 
the  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools,  ail’d  president 
of  the  Detroit.  Hoard  of  Education,  and  Mr.  John  Davis,  superinten- 
dent of  schools  of  Minneapolis, _ who  will  l>c  hero  promptly.  I imagine 
he  is  up  there  circling  the  National  Airport  trying  to  get  in,  as  I do 
verv  often. 

We  are  vory  pleased  to  have  with  us  Dr.  Alvin  G.  Skelly,  executive 
vice  president,  Council  of  the  Groat.  City  Schools. 

Gentlemen,  wc  are  pleased  to  have  you  hero  this  morning  to  tell  us 
your  views  on  II.R.  17816,  the  President's  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 
of  11)70.  Wc  are  particularly  anxious  to  get  the  views  of  the  Groat  City 
Schools  superintendents  localise.  I susj>cot  that  their  ditliculties  arc 
manyfold  these,  days  in  trying  to  achieve  solutions  to  their  problems. 
So  we  nro  most  pleased  to  have  you  gentlemen. 

Revcrond  Stewart,  you  have  a prepared  statement  ? 

STATEMENT  OP  REV.  DARNEAU  V.  STEWART,  PRESIDENT,  COUNCIL 

OF  THE  GREAT  CITY  SCHOOLS,  AND  PRESIDENT,  DETROIT  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  ALVIN  0.  SKELLY,  EXECU- 
TIVE VICE  PRESIDENT,  COUNCIL  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY  SCHOOLS 

Reverend  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  You  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  wish.  If  you  would 
like  to  road  the  statement  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  with  us. 

Reverend  Stewart.  Thank  yon. 

Although  I have  apjieared  before  this  coinmittee.  on  different  occa- 
sions in  the  past,  I especially  appreciate  this  opj>ort unity  to  testify  on 
desegregation,  a subject  to  which 'I  have,  been  close  for  many  years, 
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both  profr-sionull  y iiiul  |H*rsoiia  I ly.  Today.  F will  .-peak  to  you  ns  presi- 
dent of  tins  council,  :uul  in  discussing  tlu*  prnpo-cd  Icgislat ion,  " ill  t >y 
to  rellecf  t lir*  broader  view  of  large  urban  school  systems.  I>r.  Drachler 
hn^  already  appeared  before  this  committee  and  described  to  you  our 
situation  in  Detroit. 

The  Council  of  the  (treat  City  School?  is  a coalition  of  21  of  the 
largest  urban  school  systems  in  the  Cnited  States,  organized  in  105(1  to 
study,  develop,  and  evaluate  programs  designed  to  realize  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  its  youth.  The 
(ireat  Cit  y Schools  systems  serve  a si  relent  populat  ion  which  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  5 million  mark.  The  number  of  children  in  our 
schools  has  increased  SI  percent  over  the  past  10  years,  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  cities  has  declined.  During  this  time"  the  face  of  our  school 
population  has  changed  spectacularly.  Today,  10  of  our  21  cities  have 
more  immvhile  children  than  white  children. 

In  the  battle  against  ignorance,  and  the  unending  cycle  of  poverty, 
we! fa it«,  crime,  unemployment,  and  misery,  of  all  the  public  institu- 
tions in  existence  in  this  country  today,  the  public  school  represents 
the  greatest  potential  source  for  developing  a basic  commitment  by 
young  people  to  the  legit  infate  values  and  goals  of  society,  and 
for  uplifting  the  lower  class,  less  privileged  individual  into  ftie  suc- 
cess of  the  great  American  middle-class  mainstream. 

Throughout  its  history,  this  Nation  has  stressed  education  as  the 
primary  rente  to  obtaining  the  rewards  of  this  society.  If  educational 
opportunities  are  unequal,  then  the  great  American  experiment  in 
equal  opportunity  is  (loomed  to  dismal  failure.  Integration  of  our 
public  school  system  is  a must.  America  must  pursue  the  goal  of  a 
fully  integrated,  successful  multiracial  society  with  unswerving  and 
unhesitating  energy. 

For  school  desegregation  to  work  it  is  important  that  we  all  under- 
stand that  we  cannot  stop  with  the  accomplishment  of  having  white 
and  black  children  going  to  the  same  school.  In  order  to  insure  quality 
education,  there  are  a range  of  essential  services  which  must  accom- 
pany't lie  movement  of  bodies  from  one  school  to  another.  In  order  for 
a smooth  and  effective  transition  to  take  place,  these  services  must  in- 
volve inservice  training  for  teachciv,  administrators,  counselors,  and 
students,  and  the  remediation  of  poor  school  facilities.  Parents  are.  less 
hostile  to  seeing  their  children  moved  to  a more  distant  hut  racially 
balanced  school  if  the  physical  plant  of  that  school  is  a superior  one, 
if  the  school  system  can  guarantee  that  quality  education  will  ho  re- 
ceived in  that  school. 

A case  in  }>oint  is  Cass  Teelm leal  High  School  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
which  is  a city  school  and  is  racially  integrated,  almost  50  percent,  and 
because  of  the  quality  of  education  offered  by  Cass  Technical  High 
School,  there  is  very  little  apprehension  iu  sending  children  all  the 
way  to  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Detroit  to  attend  that  school.  Every  at- 
tempt must  he  made  to  remove  the  vestiges  of  unequal  treatment,  un- 
equal services,  and  unequal  instruction. 

Alexis  de  Toequeville  made  an  observation  over  100  years  ago 
which  appeal's  to  have  a great  deal  of  relevance  to  this  issue  of  de- 
segregation today.  He  said  that  Americans  have  a tendency  to  tians- 
form  their  jiolitical  or  social  problems  into  legal  problems.  Through 
this  proposed  legislation,  the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  help 


eliminate  segregated  schooling,  whorev er  it  may  exi-t.  i»\  lending  f >•»! h 
financial  assistance  ami  moral  support  where  the  nc«d  is  mo.-r  crucial. 
I fro)  that  this  hill  draws  some  unnecessary  di-t  Mictions  in  it-  ref- 
erence to  districts  who  are  under  Federal  Cmut  order  dc-ei!iv<rate, 
and  districts  which  are  under  oilier  kinds  of  orders  to  eliminate  the 
racial  isolation  of  children. 

It  is  my  fooling  that  “orders  of  conscience"  should  he  ju>t  a-  per- 
suasive in  this  case  as  “orders  of  court."  The  Conn  based  much  of  its 
1954  decision  on  the  damage  that  segregation  doc-  to  children,  and  1 
would  presume  that  few  of  us  here  today  would  argue  that  children 
who  aits  segregated  by  housing  patterns  are  any  less  damaged  than 
children  who  are  segregated  by  law,  or  defiance  of  law. 

'Die  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States  should  seize  this  opportunity  to 
take  a strong  stand  on  the  entire  issue  of  desegregation.  Programs 
which  are  genuine  efforts  to  eliminate  discrimination  and  racial  isola- 
tion in  the  North  or  South,  in  the  Fast  or  West,  should  he  given  every 
encouragement.  The  money  involved  in  this  bill,  although  not  nearly 
enough,  is  a start. 

Tho  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  supports  what  we  feel  is 
the  intent  of  II.lt.  17840,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070, 
and  is  gratified  to  sec  national  attention  so  focused  on  this  subject  of 
desegregation.  However,  we  must  also  express  some  reservations  about 
the  proposed  legislation. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  intent  of  this  legislation  could  he  realized 
through  tho  strengthening  of  existing  legislation;  that  is,  title  IV 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  title  I,  ESEA.  However,  since  we  have 
I >oen  asked  to  testify  on  this  particular  hill,  we  must  strongly  state 
our  feeling  that  moneys  to  sup|>ort  this  legislation  must  not  lx*  taken 
from  already  underfunded  domestic  programs. 

± Tho  council  takes  exception  to  the  double-counting  procedure  in- 
corporated in  this  bill  for  a number  of  reasons.  The  simple  existence  of 
a court  order  to  desegregate  is  not  irrefutable  evidence  of  greater 
monetary  need.  There  is  little  to  suggest,  that  the  unwillingness  of 
Southern  school  districts  to  desegregate  has  been  a function  of  shortage 
of  funds.  In  inany  instances,  additional  moneys  have  been  spent  sim- 
ply to  maintain  n dual  school  system.  It  Inis  been  our  experience  that 
desegregation  caiinot  take  place  unless  there-  is  community  support 
for  the  effort,  ll.lt.  17846  seems  to  be  operating  oil  (be  premise  that 
extra  money  will  produce  this  community  support  and  willingness  to 
achieve  desegregated  schooling,  and,  if  not,  will  at  least  make  it  less 
paiilHhl.  The ''double-counting  provision  of  this  bill  serves  as  an  in- 
centive to  school  systems  who  nave  resisted  the  law  of  the  land  for 
over  15  years,  and  to  use  money  as  an  incentive  when  the  will  to 
proceed  has  boon  absent  seems  a bit  foolhardy  to  me.  It  is  our  !>elief 
that  if  the  intent  of  this  legislation  is,  in  fact!  to  assist  school  systems 
in  the  process  of  desegregation,  in  eliminating  the  effects  of* racial 
isolation  Upon  children,  that  its  purpose  could  best  lx?  served  by  extend- 
ing an  extra  incentive  to  those  school  districts  which  have  voluntarily 
instituted  school  desegregation  plans,  and  to  those  who  show  the 
greatest  need  for  additional  funds  in  order  to  make  their  plans  work. 

3.  Wo  have,  in  this  country,  been  carrying  on  a continuing  dialog 
regarding  de  jure  versus  de  facto  segregation.  There,  are  many  huge 
cities  whore,  school  hoards  are  committed  to  school  desegregation,  and 
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mot  of  them  a ix*  de  facto  segregated  systems.  The  crucial  point  is 
nol  whether  the  segregation  isde  facto  or  de  jure,  but  that  these  boards 
and  their  superintendents  recognize  that  racial  isolation  in  the  schools, 
whatever  its  cause,  is  damaging  to  the  minds  and  spirits  of  children, 
and  are  seeking  solutions  to  it.  These,  systems  do  not  need  the  courts 
to  fell  them  that  the  effects  of  segregation,  no  matter  what  you  call  it, 
are  dest  ruetivo.  ( 'ongress  did  not  wait  for  the  courts  to  declare  poverty 
illegal  l»eforo  action  was  taken  to  help  eliminate  it;  and  we  feel  that, 
we  need  not  wait,  just  as  the  Congress  need  not  wait,  for  the  courts 
to  tell  us  that  de  facto  segregation  is  wrong  and  needs  to  l>e  corrected. 
We  should  make  no  distinctions  lwtwcen  de  jure  or  do  facto  segrega- 
tion as  long  ns  the  school  system  In 'question  has  shown  a willingness, 
or  at  least  a determination’hy  virtue  of  court,  order  or  moral  commit- 
ment, to  desegregate  schools,  to  provide  all  children  with  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  access  to  quality  educational  Instruction. 

•t.  As  I have  stated  before,  desegregation  is  a complex  process.  A 
plan  for  integration  requires  a great  deal  of  advance  planning,  prep- 
aration, and  communication.  We  therefore  feel  that  clearly  enunciated 
guidelines  are  essential  in  order  to  give  assurance  to  communities, 
school  hoards,  and  staff  that  the  anticipated  programs  will  fulfill  their 
purpose. 

5.  I would  like  to  reitcrato  a point  that  Dr.  Drachler  made  here; 
that  tho  guidelines  clearly  provide  funds  for  classroom  integration 
and  not  merely  school  or  sciiool  district  integration. 

6.  Wo  believe  that  funds  for  school  construction  are  essential  in 
any  legislation  which  attempts  to  alleviate  segregation.  To  those 
who  believe  that  we  can  achieve  desegregated  schools  without  wide- 
spread busing,  we  can  only  reply,  “Show  us  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  now  school  plants  on  the  periphery  of  segregated  neighbor- 
hoods, so  that  the  ‘neighborhood  school’  can  encompass  a boundary 
that  includes  white  as  well  as  black  families.”  In  recognition  of  this 
aspect  of  racial  isolation,  tho  Massachusetts  racial  balance  law  pro- 
vides increases  in  tho  amount  of  grants  for  schoolhouso  construction 
to  fi5  percent  of  the  approved  cost,  whenever  the  board  of  education 
is  satisfied  that,  the  construction  or  enlargement  of  a schoolliouse  is 
for  tho  purpose  of  reducing  or  eliminating  ‘ racial  imbalance  in  the 
school  system  and  so  notifies  the  school  buitaJftg  assistance  commis- 
sion. 

7.  Section  5(a)(3)  of  tho  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  contract 
with  private  profitmaking  agencies  to  carry  out  interracial  educa- 
tion programs.  Wo  feel  that  tins  section  is  unclear  and  could  be  mis- 
used. The  hill  must  contain  specific  language  to  avoid  this. 

8.  Tho  responsibility  for  the  implementation  of  this  legislation 
currently  resides  with  tho  Secretary  of  HEW.  Wo  feel  that  this 
responsibility  should  bo  placed  with  tho  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  order  to  maintain  a continuity  of  educational  policy  and  to  avoid 
further  proliferation  of  education  programs. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  reiterate  our  support  of  the  intent  of  this 

niosed  legislation.  Tho  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  stands 
y to  offer  any  possible  assistance  to  this  subcommittee  in  its 
efforts  to  alleviate*  the  effects  of  racial  isolation  in  this  country. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  PuciJfSKi.  Thank  you  very  inucli,  Iteveiend  Stewair.  What  i< 
tho  council’s  position  on  the  proposal  in  this  bill  for  two-third<  of 
I ho  funds  to  be  allocated  on  a li.xed  formula  to  the  States,  and  one 
third  to  l>e  retained  by  tho  Secretary  for  distribution  within  the 
parameters  set  in  the  bilW  There  has  lioen  some  testimony  lietv.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  when  you  talk  aland  a billion dollar  appropria- 
tion that  is $330  million  that-  the  Secretary  would  have  at  bis  disposal. 
I am  not  too  sure  that  that  is  a wise  policy  for  any  intelligent  advance 
planning  on  tho  part  of  educators.  It  would  >eem  to  me  that  we 
would  bo  better  off  to  just  perhaps  leave  the  Secretary  some  money, 
lie  ought  to  have  some  free  money  to  take  care  of  contingencies. 

Basically,  it  would  seem  to  me  that,  this  money  ought  to  be  prorated 
on  some  fixed  predictable  formula  so  that  school'  administrators  would 
have  some  idea  of  what  they  are  going  to  get  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  tho  appropriation.  Do  yon  nave  any  thinking  on  that,  sir! 

liovorend  Stkwaht.  Although  the  council  lias  not  had  an  opjior- 
tunlty  to  discuss  this,  1 would  like  to  suggest  that  perhaps  a formula 
would  be  better  than  giving  the  money  to  the  State.  There  is  n real 
possibility,  if  you  provide  some  funds,  say  to  the  State  of  Michigan, 
that  tho  city  of  Detroit  might  not  get  a fair  share  of  the  moneys. 

Mr.  PucfxsKi.  The  one  problem  we  linve  with  the  present  formula 
in  this  hill  is  that,  while  I can  appreciate  that  they  would  want  to  use 
this  money  where  it  is  going  to  do  the  most  good,  within  that  frame- 
work thero  is  just  no  chance  for  school  administrators  to  do  any  kind 
of  predictable  planning.  You  never  know  from  year  to  year  what  you 
are  going  to  get. 

Tliis  is  a rather  strange  formula  in  that  t wo-thirds  of  the  appropria- 
tion would  be  allocated  to  the  50  States  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  minority  students  that  they  have  in  each  of  these  States, 
counting  twiefe  the  youngsters  who  are  in  school  districts  under  a court 
order  or  an  Approved  II  RiV  plan,  but  once  you  have  allocated  or  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  money  that  a State  is  entitled  to.  from  then  on 
it  is  a decision  by  the  Secretary  as  to  how  that  money  is  going  to  he 
spent  within  that  State,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  hill  that  would 
assure  your  school  district,  for  instance,  even  though  your  children 
were  counted,  getting  any  of  this  money.  The  Secretary  may  decide 
that  Saginaw  or  Muskegon  or  Grand  Itnpids,  or  somebody  else  needs 
tho  money  more  urgently  and  he  would  have  within  the  formula  in  this 
hill  now  the  prerogative  to  not  send  you  any  money  even  though  you 
mako  out  a very  strong  case  that  you  need  it.  He  would  have  that  dis- 
cretion. While  I can  appreciate  the  validity  of  that  kind  of  flexibility 
with  the  Secretary  saying.  “Well,  we  would  like  to  use  that  money 
where  it  is  going  to  do' us  tlio  most  good”  and  they  can  (mint  to  t itle  1, 
they  can  point  to  poverty  programs  where,  when  f fie  money  was  distrib- 
uted on  a predictable  formula,  it  was  always  too  little  and  too  late,  and 
so  I guess  this  formula  was  included  in  this  hill  to  give  them  flexibility 
for  saturation;  as  attractive  as  flint  argument  may  sound,  it  doosseeiii 
somewhat  incongruous  to  me  that  your  children  would  be  counted  but 
you  have  no  guarantee  over  the  next  10  years  that  you  arc  going  to 
get  any  of  this  money. 

As  I liave  said  bore  throughout  these  hearings,  anybody  who  lias 
any  foojish  notion  that  this  is  a 2-year  bill,  they  are  really  out  of 
touch  with  reality.  Once  this  legislat  ion  is  adopted  it  is  going  to  out- 
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live  mi*,  and  perhaps  tin*  I)omh*  and  a lot  of  other  things  around  here, 
so  I think  that  we  ought  to  try  and  give  some  thought  to  what  this 
hill  is  going  to  look  like  s years  from  today  and  10  years  from  today. 
It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  write  some  more  workable 
formula. 

1 was  wondering,  if  I could  get  your  views  on  that. 

Reverend  Stkwaut.  Go  ahead,  Al. 

Dr.  Skkm.v.  Mr.  Chairman,  I share  your  concern  with  the  ivstric- 
tiveness  of  this  formula  and  do  also  share  your  concern  with  placing 
roughly  one-third  of  these  moneys  for  an  extended  jwriod  of  time 
within  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Secretary.  We  have  faith  in  the 
Secretary's  judgment,  However,  one-third  of  these  moneys  can  become 
a very  strong  weapon  if  used  for  something  other  than  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds  to  where  they  need  to  go.  We  recognize  the 
need  for  placing  some  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary’s  Office  but, 
in  observing  the  practices  of  recent  years,  we  would  like  to  see  some 
formulas  which  operate  as  constraints  on  the  use  of  those  moneys. 

For  example,  we  would  like  to  see  a formula  which  prohibits  a 
large  portion  of  that  money  going  into  profit  agencies,  contract  firms 
whose  sole  interest  in  administering  these  funds,  or  whose  primary 
interest  in  administering  these  funds,  is  for  the  return  that  they  caii 
obtain  on  their  effort  rather  than  on  the  impact  it  will  make  on  the 
needs  of  youngsters  who  are  in  these  segregated  school  situations. 

I believe,  for  example,  if  a nonprofit  organization,  such  as  the  coun- 
cil, which  is  dedicated  to  certain  principles  were  given  the  same  charge 
it  would  lx*  motivated  by  an  entirely  different  set  of  factors  in  the  use 
of  those  moneys,  so  I do  share  your  concern. 

Mr.  Pi’Oin'ski.  You  are  talking  about  nonprofit  and  Reverend  Stew- 
art also  raised  the  question  about  the  contracts  with  private  educa- 
tional agencies.  He  mentioned  the  private  pi’ofitihaking  agencies. 
Wlmt  would  be  your  feeling  if  perhaps  we  permitted  here  a procedure 
for  purchase  of  services  in  private  schools  of  a nonreligious  nature 
where  you  found  that  you  could  help  overcome  racial  isolation  by 
moving  youngsters  into"  some  of  the  private  schools  here.  If  they  so 
desired,  if  they  wanted  to  enter  into  a contract  with  you  and  wanted 
to  absorb  some  of  Hie  youngsters  on  a purehase  of  services  basis,  what 
would  Ik*  your  feeling  on  that  ? 

Reverend  Stkwaut.  Well,  in  Michigan  we  would  lose  some  impor- 
tant moneys  of  the  State  because  of  our  head  count  and  would  not  be 
able  to  do  aft  effective  job. 

Mr.  Ptrcixetu.  T think  you  misunderstood.  You  said  head  count.  The 
head  count  would  hot  be  affected.  What  I am  saying  here  is  once  you 
get  the  money  as  a school  district  if  you  feel’ you  can  make  some 
contribution  to  overcoming  racial  isolation  by  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a private  school,  moving  youngsters  into  a private  school 
if  it  so  desires  on  a voluntary  basis,  if  we  permitted  you' to  purchase 
on  a contractual  basis  the  services  from  that  school,  do  you  have  any 
feelings  on  that  ? 

Reverend  Stkwaut.  'Well,  I have  feelings  because  I liave  a commit- 
ment to  public  education.  I don’t  believe  that  the  private  school  can 
do  a l*elter  job  than  the  public  school  if  the  public  school  has  the 
money.  I would  prefer  leaving  it  with'  the  public  school  system  to  work 
out  our  needs  and  problems,  and  provide  the  right  kind  of  educational 
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oppoi tunity.  Abilin,  Iliis  would  lx*  a type  of  ^i-lioo]  program  as  in  ( a-s, 
where  a numlicrof  parents  might  lx-  willing  to  send  their  students  there 
liecausc  they  can  see  that  they  are  going  to  have  improved  edueationa! 
facilities  and  opportunities.  The  public  school  needs  to  provide  that 
to  its  students.  If  we  could  use  it  ourselves  within  a school  district 
an<l  establish  a school  uiavlto  on  tlie  periphery  where  you  can  integrate 
without  too  much  difficulty  and  put  the  resources  there,  we  could  do 
an  excellent  job  of  providing  the  kind  of  education  that  is  necessary 
for  students  of  our  district.  So  I would  l»e  opposed  to  private  con- 
tracting. 

Mr.  iicixsKi.  I am  not  suggesting  that  we  do  this.  1 just  want  to  get 
your  thinking  on  this  because,  you  make  a strong  jxnnt  hero  in  your 
testimony  about  defining  more  specifically  the  language  |>ermiHing 
contracts  with  private  profit  making  agencies,  ami  I was  just  wonder- 
ing alxmt  your  thoughts  on  (his  matter.  I f the  main  thrust  of  this  bill 
is  to  overcome  racial  isolation  it  would  seem  to  me  that  its  provisions 
ought  to  be  as  broad  as  is  humanly  possible,  giving  a school  sii|>erin- 
tendent  ns  much  latitude  ns  possilde  to  try  to  achieve  that  goal.  If 
moving  children  into  a private  school  on  a contractual  basis  for  the 
purchases  of  services  from  that  private  school  is  going  to  help  toward 
that  goal,  it.  would  seem  to  me  that  a school  superintendent  should  not 
bo  prohibited  from  using  that  particular  option  if,  in  his  judgment, 
that  option  is  going  to  lx*  of  some  particular  value  in  achieving  ! he 
basic  t lirust  of  the  bill. 

Reverend  Stewart.  I just  can’t  ogive  there.  I just'Tan't  agree  with 
you  On  that.  T think  that  the  latitude  is  within  our  system. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  You  feel  that  the  overcoming  of  racial  isolation 
should  he  limited  only  to  the  public  schools?  1 think  that  is  where 
you  pooplo  make  your  big  mistake.  I think  you  people  in  the  public 
schools  make  a great  mistake  in,  even  at  this  late  date,  thinking  that 
the  overcoming  of  racial  isolation  should  lx1  limited  to  the  public 
schools  while  at  the  same  time  totally  and  completely  recognizing  the 
existence,  of  a very  fine  and  productive  private  school  system  in  this 
country  that  has  tried  to  he  compatible,  has  tried  to  work  with  you, 
has  created  no  particular  threat  to  the  public  school  system.  On*  the 
contrary;  if  there  is  an  appreciable  increase  in  enrollment — and  I am 
not  talking  about  the  White  Citizens  Council  schools  in  the  South 
that  are  popping  up  to  avoid  integration,  I am  not  talking  alxmt 
those — but  if  thero  is  an  increase  in  enrollment  in  some  of  the  parochial 
schoolsj  for  instance,  it  is  only  liecause  of  the  disenchantment  of  par- 
ents with  the  public  school  system.  They  am  willing  to  pay  the 
additional  cost  at.  then*  own  expense  of  sending  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools  simply  because  they  feel  in  so  many  instances  the  chil- 
dren are  not  getting  the  kind  of  education  they  need  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  20th  century  in  the  public  school  system.  You  say  here  today 
that  even  if  that  worn  possible  you  would  still  Ik*,  opposed  to  it? 

Reverend  Stewart.  I am  not  saving  that  we.  in  the  public  schools 
could  provide  the  kinds  of  offerings  that  would  lie  ctptal  to  what  any 
private  school  could  [icfforni  for  ns  or  for  the  students.  I don’t  agree, 
again,  with  you  that  the  mailt  mason  for  parents  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  private  or  parochial  schools  is  because  of  disenchantment  with 
public  education.  Historically,  them  has  lwen  an  involvement  of  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools,  in  my  childhood,  as  well  as  presently,  I 
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have  seen  when*  Hie  private  ami  parochial  schools  liave  not  given  the 
lilaek  students  an  op|Mirtunity  to  enroll  in  the  schools  if  they  were  not, 
No.  1,  a part  of  that  religious  faith,  01'  liecnuse  they  did  not  have  the 
iuconiA  to  enroll  in  a private  sehool  or  because  there  was  complete 
racial  exclusion. 

Mr.  1’rnxsKi.  Where  did  you  sav  this  was  happening? 

Reverend  Stewart.  In  my  childhood,  in  the  city  or, Chicago. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I don't  know  how  many  yea  re  ago  that  was,  hut  it  is 
not  happening  now. 

Reverend  Stewart.  They  are  taking  in  some  students  but  in  the  city 
of  Detroit  today  parochial  schools  ale  closing  down  and  they  are  con- 
solidating them,  and  forcing  black  students  to  travel, many  miles  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide  a school  for  them.  In  the  past  they  excluded 
us  from  the  schools  because  we  weren’t  a part  of  the  religious  faith, 
and  I can  understand  that,  too,  because  you  (ire  not  making  a contribu- 
tion  to  the  faith,  that  you  are  unable  to  be  supported  By  the  faith 
when  the  members  of  that  congregation  or  diocese  would  hot  lie  will- 
ing to  support  you  on  just  your  tuition,  basis  alone.'  * 

Mr.  Pucinski.  This  bill  has  in  it  a definition  of  minority  group 
children.  On  page  13,  line  9,  it  says: 

The  term  “minority  group  children"  means  (A)  children,  aged  five  to  seven- 
teen. Inclusive,  who  are  Negro,  American  Indian,  or  Spanlsh-Surnained  American, 
and,  (B)  (except  for  the  purposes  of  section  4),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
children  of  such  ages  who  are  from  environments  where  the  dominant  language 
Is  tfher  than  English  (such  as  French-speaking  and  Oriental  children)  and 
who,  ns  a result  of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  are  educationally  deprived, 
nnd  (2)  the  term  “Spanlsh-Surnamed  American”  includes  persons  of  Mexican, 
Puerto  Illcnn,  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 

Dr.  Skeei.y,  You  areon  what  page? 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Page  13,  line  9. 

Reverend  Stewart,  pure  starts  with  paragraph  (d),  page  12. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Here  is’a  co|iy  of  the  bill.  You  are  probably  reading 
from  a different  print.  Now,  Rev.  Stewart,  as  far  ns  I know,  this  is 
the  first-  time  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  in  law1'’ to  define  a 
minority  group  child,  and  I was  wondering  what  is  your  reaction  to 
this  particular  definition. 

Reverend  Stewart,  I agree  with  this  definition.  Our  council  repre- 
sents these  minority  children. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Well,  now,  do  you  think  that  this  is  too  narrow 
or  too  broad  ? Does  it  cover  all  the  children  ? Does  it  cover,  for  instance, 
all  of  the  youngsters  in  the  city  of  Detroit  that  you  can  conceive  of? 
Reverend  Stewart.  Yes.  I don’t  recognize  anyone  that  is  excluded. 
Mr.  Pucinski.  What  would  you  do,  Reverend  Stewart,  if  von  had 
an  all-black  community  and  you  had  some  white  children' in  that 
community  ? Would  they  not  tie  considered  minority  youngsters  in  that 
particular  environment  nnd  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  act? 

Reverend  Stewart.  No;  they  wouldn't  lie  considered  as  minority 
as  you  define  it  here.  N 

Mr.  Pucinski.  That,  is  right.  ^ ou  Know,  Congress  for  n very  wise 
reason  has  tried  to  stay  away  from  defining  minority  youngster 
because  we  realize  the  problems  and  so  TCSEA  is  based  on  economic 
factors. 

Reverend  Stkwaht.  Right;  hut  you  are  shaking  of  minority  as  a 
national  body 
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Mr.  Pucixski.  Yes. 

Reverend  Stewart  (continuing).  And  even  though  you  hud  a 
given  community  that  was  predominantly  all  black,  even  the  white 
child  or  children  in  that  community  would  not  be  minority  children. 
They  would  be  a part  of  the  majority  of  the  country  and  they  would 
bo  a part  of  the  majority  in  control  of  a given  community.  They 
' would  not  be  disadvantage^  necessarily. 

Mi*.  Pucixski.  If  that  is  the  rationale,  then  this  whole  bills  says 
that  wo  are  going  to  count,  in  order  to  ascertain  a State;  allocation, 
the  minority  youngsters  in  that  State,  count  them  twice  under  a court 
order,  and  apply  that  numlier  on  a pro  rata  basis  against  the  national 
total  to  ascertain  a State's  quota  to  determine  how  much  money  they 
are  entitled  to.  You  have  5 million  children  that  you  are  speaking  for 
here  today  in  these  *21  cities,  large  urban  school  systems,  which  you 
represent.  I am  wondering  whether  or  not  you  people  do  want  to 
lock  yourselves  intoThiskindof  a Harrow  definition  of  a minority 
group  child,  and  if  in  the  finalliiialysis-yon  really  aren't  going  to  lie 
shortchanging  yourselves.  I don’t  know  and  that  *.s  why  I am  asking 
you.  * 

Reverend  Stewart.  I don't  think  we  would  Ik*,  shortchanging  our- 
selves because  the  inequities  of  the  past  have  been  heaped  upon  those 
that  we  nationally  consider  as  minorities  and  that  the  opportunity  for 
mobility  is  restricted  for  the  nationally  considered  minority  groups  of 
this  country.  While  a white  student  'might  be  a minority,  he  is  not 
restricted  in  movement  nor  is  he  denied  equal  opportunities  educa- 
tionally or  jobwise. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  What  about  a Jewish  child?  He  is  a minority. 

Reverend  Stewart.  But  he  is  considered,  still,  as  far  as  I see  it,  a , 
part  of  the  white  society. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  really  believe  that  ? 

Dr,  Skf.ijjt.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I make  a remark  which  supple- 
ments what  our  president  is  saying?  I think  we  all  agree  that  the 
central  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  change  the  direction  of  the  segregation 
patterns,  particularly  in  those  places  where  it  is  damaging  the  educa- 
tion of  youngsters.  If  there  can  be  any  legal  construction  on  the  con- 
fines that  are  established  by  this  definition  and  if  you  are  suggesting 
as  a legislator  that  this  is  a possibility,  we  strongly  oppose  the  impact 
of  this  kind  of  interpretation;  and  if  you  are  indicating  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  can  be  used  against  the  purposes  of  desegregation,  of 
course,  we  would  share  with  you  the  concern  you  are  exhibiting. 

Mr.  Ford.  Would  the  Chairman  yield?  *"  " * 

■ Mr.  Pucixski.  Yes.  ./ 

\ Mr.  Ford.  That  is  precisely  what  fcqme  of  us  ai;c  .concerned  about. 
There  are  several  opportunities  in  this* legislation  as  it  is  written  for 
it  to  have  a greater  lin pact  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  of  those 
who  have  spoken  for  the  principle^,  uqdit  is  interesting  to  note  how 
you  have  just  charactered  it.  You  said  that  the  object  of  the  act  is 
to  change  the  patten),  bf  segregation.  That  is  not  the  object  of  the 
.act  at  all.  What  the  President  said  when  lie  told  the  country  what  he 
had  in  mind  was  that  lie  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  wlmt  everybody 
recognized  or  seemed  to  be  accepting  to  be  true,  that  you  got  inferior 
education  when  you  had  segregated  schooling,  so  he  wanted  to  improve 
the  uality  of  education  by  bringing  down  the  pattern;  so  the  break- 
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ing  down  of  tin*  pattern  is  the  way  that  you  try  to  do  it,  hut  the  objec- 
tive is  improving1  education. 

With  that  in  mind,  to  go  hark  to  what  the  chairman  is  talking  about, 
when  you  try  to  do  this  in  the  very  narrow  way  that  this  legislation 
would  seem  to  do  it  by  designating  spec; lie  people  as  “minority  group 
people,’*  regardlessof  wliat  setting  you  find  them  in,  then  what  do  you 
do  about  a school  district  such  as  the  ( 'harlot te-Meeklenhurg  situation 
in  North  Carolina  where  there  was,  as  I understand  it,  an  effort  made 
over  a period  of  time,  probably  one  of  the  few  Southern  school  dis- 
tricts that  had  tried  to  do  anything  during  the  fifties,  to  *et  up  a neigh- 
borhood school  plan,  and  at  the  same  time  combine  the  city  of  (liar- 
lotto  with  the  surrounding  county  of  Mecklenburg,  thereby  bringing 
the  mixture  of  black-white  students  in  the  rural  area  into  the  de  facto 
type  segregation  that  is  in  this  city,  and  it  is  in  Southern  cities  the 
same  as  it  is  in  Northern  cities,  all  together.  What  they  discovered  was 
that  as  they  ran  toward  one  end  of  the  city  they  ran  out  of  white  chil- 
dren to  integrate  the  elementary  schools.  As  they  ran  out  in  the  other 
direction  of  the  school  district  thev  ran  put  of  black  children,  so  that 
they  got  into  a situation  where  the  children  were  remote  from  the 
schools,  in  order  to  get  some  sort  of  balance. 

Xow,  it  would  appear  that  a school  distric  t that  has  thisjeind  of 
a situation  could  "use  the  money  in  the  school  that  had  more  than  r>0 
percent  of  its  students  black  children  or  Spanish-surnnmo  or  whatever 
other  group  came  under  this  definition,  but  they  could  not  use  it  to  try 
to  bring  that  minority  child  into  the  school  system  by  increasing  the 
facilities  in  the  white  school,  for  example,  and  that  is  what  lxrthers  us. 

Desegregation  can't  he  a one-way  street  where  you  simply  take  one 
child  and  take  him  in  one  direction.  You  have  to  go  in  !>oth  directions, 
and  if  there  is  a white  school  up  hero  in  the  corner  of  the  community 
most  everybody  who  has  talked  to  us  from  the  big  cities  lias  indicated 
that  they  think  it  is  just  as  desirable  to  move  black  students  into  that 
white  school  as  to  go  in  t ho  other  direction,  or  move  white  students 
into  a black  school,  any  way  that  you  do  it,  so  that  you  get  something 
close  to  a reasonable  balance  of  the  children  that  are  in  that  school,  but 
this  legislation  doesn’t  make  it  clear,  at  least  to  some  of  us,  that  you 
would  be  able  to  do  that,  and  that  is  one  of  f ho  things  that  contributes 
to  our  suspicion. 

Now,  I character! ml  the  legislation,  unfortunately,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  hearings  as  a fraud  and  a sham.  After  several  days  of  hearings 
I have  found  absolutely  nothing  to  change  my  mmd.  I am  Incoming 
more  strongly  convinced  that  this  won't  work  and  that  nnlxnly  really 
Intended  it  to  work,  and  that  it  is  a form  of  reparation  that  somelxidy 
in  the  administration  wants  to  pay  to  some  southerners  for  having 
imposed  the  Constitution  on  them,  and  I am  going  to  keep  saving  that 
until  somebody  who  sup]>ortvS  this  legislation  explains  to  me  what 
specifically  they  would  have  school  {>oop1e  do  with  the  money.  In  the 
absence  of  any  explanation  of  what  school  people  would  be  expected 
to  do  with  the  money  that  would  accomplish  this  improved  educational 
opportunity  by  the- means  of  changing  the  patterns  of  segregation  we 
are  left  with  what  the  legislation  says  on  its  face,  and  we  are  not 
picking  at  you  as  representatives  of  the  big  cities  but  trying  to  get 
your  response  in  terms  of  what  isl>efore  this  committee. 

That  is  not  a question. 


it.  You  know,  we  tried  to  do  this  in  Detroit,  simv  you  are  very  rlose 
to  us.  We  sent  students  two  ways.  Not  only  did  we  send  black  students 
to  predominantly  white  schools  hut  we  sent  whites  to  predominantly 
black  schools,  and  I thought  under  this  hill  this  also  could  la*  done. 

Mr,  Folio.  I think  it  could  l>e  done,  except  it  is  not  clear  whether 
if  you  were- doing  it  in  that  way  you  would  get  any  credit  for  it  in  the 
passing  out  of  the  money  under  this  thing,  although  we  don’t  know 
for  sure  who  is  going  to  get  the  money,  anyhow. 

I)r.  Skkj.ly.  Congressman  Ford,  first  of  all,  there  isn't  a thing  that 
von  said  that  I don’t  totally  endorse,  and  1 think  von  know  that  De- 


troit' s school  system  has  been  one  of  the  school  systems  that  has  mov.etl 
with  great  vigor  in  the  area  of  desegregation  and  with  great  corn-age. 

Mr.  Ford.  Incidentally,  we  have  had  l)r.  Dra-hler  Itcfoiv  the  <-om - 
mitteo  and  wo  have  gone  into  the  specifies  of  what  Jtetroit  has 
attempted  to  do  in  great  detail,  and  I think  the  record  is  very  clear 
that  one  of  the  unfortunate  aspects  of  this  hill  is  that  a city  like  De- 
troit with  a long  history  of  a l>oa.*d  of  education  and  administrators 
who  hnvelteen  committed  to  the  wisdom  of  breaking  down  the  patterns 
of  segregation  in  the  school  system  wovdd  not  in  any  way  l>c  rewarded 
for  that  long  history  of  good  faith.  They  would,  in  fact,  lie  penalized  by 
the  formula  for  distribution  in  this  bill. 

Dr.  Skkma’.  We  are  not  in  disagreement  with  you  but  we  don't 
have  your  skill  in  terms  of  anticipating  the  possible  application  of  the 
hill  iii  tho  future.  You  see,  the  school  systems  arc  starved,  as  a common 
fact,  in  terms  of  their  money  to  pursue  not  only  the  existing  programs 
Jnit  programs  which  are  superimposed  by  desegregation,  and  if  this 
bill  offered  any  relief  in  that  direction  with  having  built  into  it  the 
kinds  of  gimmicks  which  you  suggest  are  built  into  it,  which  may  in 
the  long  run  operate  to  tlie  detriment  of  big  city  school  systems,  we 
could  not  reject  the  money  that  might  lie  available. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  the  first  $150  million  that  is  Iteing 
described  as  being  available  at  the  present  time,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  appropriations  process,  we  see  some  assistance  in  that  money 
for  example,  for  technical  assistance  to  move  toward 

't  let  me  break  your  chain  of  thought,  hut  I call  vonr 
attention  to  the  debate  on  this  $io0  million  in  the  l\S.  Senate  and  the 
exchange  between  Senator  davits,  its  foremost  proponent  for  the 
administration,  and  I believe  it  was  Senator  Stennis 

Dr.  Skeu.v.  Yes;  it  was. 

Mr.  Ford.  Which  makes  it  very  clear  that  it  is  not  the  administra- 
tion's intent  to  spend  one  nickel  of  the  $150  million  north  of  the 
Mason-Pixon  line.  I don't  know  how  many  of  your  great  city  schools 
are  north  of  that  line.  Those  south  of  it  may  get  together  but  we 
don’t  know  how,  and  if  you  read  that  debate  you  will  sec  that  the 
legislative  intent  with  respect  to  that  amendment  to  an  appropriation 
hill  has  been  made  very  clear. 

Dr.  Skki.t.y.  We  have  read  the.  debate  and  we  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  subsequent  to  the  announcement  of  the  hill  the  following  day  the 
Washington  Post  indicated  that\the  first  $150  million  would  Ik*  s|H*nt 
in  17  States,  South,  and  we  recognize  that  ns  l)eing  a part  of  the 
strategy.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  vigilance  of  Congress  will  direct 


if  it  can  lie  used, 
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tlic-e  funds  into  menus  where,  big  cities  can  get  handles  on  them  and 
list*  them  for  the  purposes  of  moving  toward  desegregation. 

As  it  stands  now,  we  recognize  the  disabilities.  We  recognize  that 
there  is  a limited  opportunity  of  getting  those  funds  but  we  won't  dis- 
card any  dollars  that  are  made  available  that  can  relieve  the  problem 
we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Knnn.  There  is  another  overriding  consideration.  It  seems  to 
me  that  always  on  a piece  of  legislation  like  this  we  have  a tendency 
to  get  hogged  down  with  specific  sections  and  how  they  might  work. 
I don't  want  the  record  to  indicate  that  I am  suggesting  that  it  is 
impossible  for  this  legislation  to  work. 

Wilbur  Cohen  used  to  say  around  here  that  a bad  piece  of  legisla- 
tion administered  well  was  far  more  desirable  than  a good  piece  of 
legislation  poorly  administered.  So  it  is  possible  to  take  even  this  and 
proceeding  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  skill,  good  luck,  and  God’s 
blessings  achieve  something,  except  that  there  is  an  awful  lot  being 
loft  for  us  to  take  on  faith  in  the  face  of  a track  record  for  the  present 
administration  that  does  not  inspire  a great  deal  of  confidence  m some 
of  us,  and  I am  speaking  only  for  myself  as  one  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, so  I suppose  I should  admit  to  being  somewhat  cynical  about 
wliat  the  intent  is  when  a piece  of  legislation  doesn’t  spcll  out  in  great 
detail  a clear-cut  intent  to  move  money  in  a particular  direction  and 
to  prevent  certain  types  of  uses  from  being  made  of  the  money. 

The  chairman  has  read  into  the  record  previously  the  proposed 
guidelines  whi.ch  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  minds  of  at  least  some 
of  the  people  who  conceived  this  legislation,  drafted  it,  the  uses  to 
which  it  will  be  put  would  be  almost  a direct  parallel  to  the  uses  now 
lieing  made  of  the  money  in  most  cities  that  we  provide  under  title  I 
. of  the  ESEA. 

The  real  big  question,  however,  that  has  not  yet  been  answered,  and 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  lias  lieen  liefore  this  committee  with  his  as- 
sistants— the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  not  available  and  the 
new  one  lias  not  lieen  in  yet — is  no  one  from  the  administration  denies 
that  the  position  still  is  that  the  $1.5  billion  contemplated  in  the 
authorization  for  the  first  2 years  will  not  be  new  money  in  the  HEW 
Education  budget  hut  will  he  a reallocation  from  some  place  in  that 
budget,  and  yet  no  one  is  prepared  to  tell  us  which  programs  within 
the  HEW  budget  are  going  to  lose  money,  that  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  a clear. understanding  around  this  Capitol  now  that 
money  that  is  provided  for  in  a formula  such  as  the  impact  aid  and  in 
title  I that  passes  directly  to  a .school  district,  after  we  appropriate 
it  without  the  intervent iorTof  any  Executive  discretion  in  the  form  of 
a grant  mndo  after  an  application  cannot  be  reduced  once  the  appro- 
priating process  takes  place. 

That  leaves  the  administration  with  one  of  two  courses:  They  can 
either  come  in  and  suggest  a lesser  appropriation  for  one  of  the  on- 
going programs  or  they  can  attempt  to  readjust  the  money  as  they 
are  going  to  do  with  the  $150  million  in  the  first  year  from  those  funds 
that  do  not  go  under  a formula  basis.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  aren’t 
enough  education  funds  that  do  not  go  under  a formula  basis  to  meet 
this  figure,  and  so  we  are  waiting  for  the  other  shoe  to  fall,  when  is  it 
that  we  are  going  to  l>e  told  what  it  is  we  should  cut  back  on  in  order 
to  do  it,  | 
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It  scorns  to  me  that  representing  your  organization  that  would  l>e  a 
question  that  you  should  be  screaming  for  an  answer  to,  where  do  you 
intend  to  get  tliis  money  if  you  are  not  going  to  add  $1.5  billion  to 
the  commitment  already  made  by  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion for  education. 

Mr.  PrciNSKi.  If  mv  colleague  would  yield,  though,  Dr.  Stewart 
has  already  stated  that  in  his  statement : 

However,  since  we  have  been  asked  to  testify  on  this  imrtlcnlar  bill,  we  must 
strongly  state  our  feeling  that  monies  to  supjwrt  this  legislation  must  not  be 
taken  from  already  underfunded  domestic  urograms. 

And  so  I think  that  your  jioint  is  certainly  well  taken  on  this  matter. 
Dr.  Stewart,  I was  wondering  if  I may  just  ask  you  two  more  ques- 
tions and  I will  yield  to  my  colleagues.  There  is  no  question,  I believe, 
in  your  mind  or  anyone  else's  mind  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  we 
do  have  a recognition  that  there  are  substantially  more  funds  neces-  . 
sary,  that  there  are  great  problems  involved  and  they  cost  a great  deal 
of  money  to  try  to  overcome  racial  isolation,  to  try  to  work  out  a 
more  effective  plan  for  integrating  these  youngsters,  and  I appreciate 
your  statement  here  because  I think  you  have  given  us  some  excellent 
suggest  ions  on  how  to  try  to  rewrite  this  bill. 

My  own  feeling  lias  been,  and  continues  to  lie,  that  as  long  as  we 
have  a proposal  to  provide  $1.5  billion  more  for  education  we  ought 
not  to  dismiss  that  proposal  but,  rather,  rewrite  it  so  that  it  will  do 
the  job  that  we  think  ought,  to  lie  done.  The  first  thing  that  I would  like 
to  talk  to  you  about  is  your  objection  to  double-counting. 

I must  agree  with  you,  and  I wonder  if  you  would  elaborate  on 
this,  I cannot  see  where  the  rationale  in  the  administration  is  that 
somehow  or  other  a school  district  in  Macon,  Ga.,  or  in  Mississippi 
that  is  under  a court. order  is  necessarily  having  any  more  problems 
in  integrating  their  schools  than  you  do  in  your  peripheral  areas  that 
you  were  talking  aliout. 

Now,  I imagine  that  Detroit  is  like  all  other  cities.  In  Chicago  we  - 
have  segregated  all-black  schools  because  that  is  the  neighliorhnod 
pattern.  We  have  segregated  all-white  schools  because  that  is  the 
neighborhood  pattern.  But  then  we  have  the  integrating  schools,  the 
middle  belt,  the  tilting  schools,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  biggest 
problem  in  this  couni.vy  right  now  is  to  come  in  with  some  massive 
help  to  those  tilting  schools,  so  that  you  can  shore  up  those  schools, 
so  you  can  do  the  things  that  you  are" talking  about  here  now  in  that, 
changing  area  to  arrest  the  flight  of  middle-income  blacks  and  mid- 
dle-income whites  from  the  community  and  see  this  community  turn 
in  36' months  from  an  all-white  community  to  an  all-black  community, 
and  usually  poverty  stricken  because  that  has  been  the  pattern  around 
the  country."’”” 

So  your  argument  about  double  counting  does  seem  to  carry,  in  my 
judgment,  a- great  deal  of  weight. 

Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to,  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  with 
this  formula  at  all,  jqst  have  a single  standard  across  the  country  in 
schools  that  are  undergoing  integration  for  whatever  reason?  It  may 
be  a court  order,  it  may  be  a HEW-approved  plan,  it  may  be  a vol- 
untary plan.  It  may  be  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Evans- 
ton, III.  Perhaps  in  your  own  city  there  are  voluntary  plans  going  on. 
Why  should  they  be  penalized  Because  they  are  voluntary? 
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Reverend  Stkwart.  I don’t  think  they  should  Ik?  penalized  because 
tliey  are  voluntary.  I do  agree  that  money  should  be  thrown  into  the 
central  cities  or  those  areas  that  I just  mentioned,  like  in  Chicago  or 
Detroit, 

My  exporionce  in  Southern  cities,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  prior  to  tlio  great  exodus,  especially  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  part 
of  Birmingham,  was  that  in  many  instances  in  Southern  communities 
blacks  and  whites  living  within  the  same  neighborhood  but  the  white 
students  were  bused  and  passed  over  several  black  schools,  and  the 
whole  concept  of  the  neighborhood  school  came  only  when  they 
wanted  to  have  the  black  students  stay  in  the  neighborhood  rather 
than  go  out  into  the  white  school.  It  is  my  opinion  and,  of  course,  I 
haven’t  had  the  opportunity  to  really  make  an  analysis  of  many 
Southern  communities,  that  it  is  easier  and  less  of  a financial  burden 
for  many  of  the  Southern  school  districts  to  integrate  their  program 
without  additional  funds. 

Hr.  Pucinski.  You  make  an  excellent  point  on  page  4 of  your  state- 
ment, where  you  say : 

It  Is  our  belief  that  If  the  Intent  of  this  legislation  is,  In  fact,  to  assist  school 
systems  In  the  process  of  desegregation,  in  eliminating  the  effects  of  racial  Iso- 
lation upon  children,  that  its  purpose  could  best  be  served  by  extending  an  extra 
Incentive  to  those  school  districts  which  have  voluntarily  instituted  school  deseg- 
regation plans.  ... 

Perhaps,  then,  what  the  rationale  of  this  bill  ought  to  be  is  to 
double  count,  those  school  districts  that,  adopt  a voluntary'  plan ; don’t 
wait  until  you  are  dragged  in  screaming  and  howling  by  your  feet, 
by  some  court  order,  but,  rather,  as  an  incentive  perhaps  those  are  the 
ones  that  ought  to  ho  double  counted,  the  school  district  that  says 
“Well,  wo  nro  in  the  20th  century  and  we  are  going  to  try  and 
deal  with  some  of  these  problems  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  work  out 
somo  workable  plan,  and  here  is  the  kind  of  money  we  need  and  here 
is  our  plan,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  voluntarily.” 

"What  would  you  say  if  we  double  counted  the  voluntary  ? 

Reverend  Stf.wart.  In  a sense,  if  I commit  myself  to  double  count- 
ing of  a voluntary  system,  I would  be  open  for  criticism,  but  I think 
there  ought  to  l>e  some  kind  of  real  assistance  or  reward  for  those  com- 
munities. Under  court,  order  the  citizenry  will  accept  what  must  be 
done,  but.  when  it  is  voluntarily  done  you  nave  to  really  come  up  with 
a first-class  school  so  that  the  community  will  accept  what  is  being 
done,  not  because  it  is  under  court  order  but  because  this  is  the  best, 
possible  educational  institution  in  that  community.  Therefore,  I feel 
that  we  need  extra  money. 

Mr.  PucixsKr,  That  is  what  bothers  me  about  the  definition  here  and 
I would  like  to  get  your  thinking  and,  Dr.  Skelly,  I would  like  to  get 
your  thinking  on  this,  too,  because  in  this  wholo  bill  the  distribution 
of  this  money  is  based  on  the  number  of  minority  children  that  you 
have,  but.  actually  when  you  integrate  a school  you  have,  at  least  hope- 
fully once  more,  as  many  nonminority  children  as  minority  children. 

I lielieve  your  own  school  superintendent  testified  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  a fighting  chance,  if  you  keep  the  ratio  at  least  within  50-50, 
but.  if  it  tilts  beyond  that  then  you  are  going  to  see  a flight  of  one  group 
or  the  other  group,  and  the  school  turns  all  black  very  quickly  after 
that,  and  so  the  problem  that  I have  with  this  legislation  in  its  present 
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form  is  that  weprovido  money  theoretically  for  minority  children  to 
do  certain  things  in  the  school.  We  estimate  the  needs  of  that  school  on 
the  basis  of  minority  children.  Suppose  that  you  have  10  percent  mi- 
nority children  in  thd'school  and  90  percent  white  children.  Von  have 
to  provide  a training  program,  an  educational  program,  for  100  i>er- 
cont  of  the  children  m that  school  if  it  is  going  to  be  meaningful.  V«u 
have  solved  nothing  if  you  set  up  a segr.  gated  program  of  help  only 
to  minority  children  in  a school. that  you  are  trying  to  integrate;  isn  t 
that  correct?  \ 

Reverond  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pt'oiNSKi.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  this  formula  in  this  hill, 
as  long  as  the  administration  wants  to  allocate  $1.5  billion  to  overcome 
racial  isolation,  should  perhaps  contemplate  a school  district  that  is 
willing  to  take  on,  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  the  job  of  integrating  its 
schools,  and  if  it  is  willing  to  take  that 'program  on  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  give  that  school  district  money  based  on  all  the  chil- 
dren in  that  school  district,  because  your  ultimate  goal  is  to  help  all 
the  children.  I think  that  this  is  the  basic  weakness  of  this  proposal 
and  that  is  why  I agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  in 
its  pi'esent  form  I am  not  too  sure  it  is  going  to  do  what  so  many  people 
hopefully  think  it  is  going  to  do.  Coulu  we  get  some  thinking  from  you 
on  that? 

Dr.  Shelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I agree  entirely  with  von  on  that  point. 
We  think  it  is  a serious  disability.  Tn  fact,  T would  like  to  read  into  the 
record  a ?>arngmph  simply  for  emphasis  from  a statement  previously 
nuvV  before  this  committee  by  George  Fischer  of  NEA  which  >a vs 
pretty  strongly  what  we  believo  on  this  pai’ticular  point.  lie  said: 

We  feel  that  the  formula  as  outlined  In  the  bill  Reems  to  reward  selem! 
districts  which  have  resisted  integration  at  every  possible  point  to  date.  The 
bill  speaks  specifically  to  districts  which  are  under  court  order. 

And  again  what  about  assisting  those  many  districts  which  you 
have  indicated  which  have  acted  in  good  faith  without  the  necessity  of 
court  orders  of  HEW  investigations?  Apparently  they  are  not  to 
receive  any  public  assistance. 

The  philosophy  of  rewarding  those  who  resist  is  one  which  troubles  us  deeply. 
We  recognize  that  the  objective  Is  to  assist  children  who  by  geographical  inci- 
dents live  in  districts  where  officials  are  not  acting  in  good  faith.  We  wish  that 
the  legislation  could  i>e  enacted  in  a manner  which  would  provide  for  proceeding* 
against  the  public  A)fllclnls,  including  school  boards,  mayors  and  governors,  who 
In  effect  thwart  the  law  of  the  land.  We  feel  that  the  present  laws  which  |H-rnilt 
cutting  off  of  Federal  funds  resulting  in  punishing  innocent  children  for  the 
delinquency  of  adults  is  moving  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  PcciNSKf.  How  would  you  feel  if  the  formula  were  to  provido 
some  assistance  on  a predictable  b^sis  limited  only  by  the  actual  ap- 
propriation to  a school  district  on  the  basis  of  students,  minority  and 
otherwise,  in  that  school  that  are  undergoing  or  are  lading  integrated  ? 
If  a school  system  has  200  schools,  as  you  do  in  Detroit,  or  the  numl>er 
of  schools  yon  have,  and  if  100  of  tnesc  schools  this  year  are  l>eing 
integrated  and  150  next  year,  whatever  number  you  have,  the  distribu- 
tion formula  would  be  based  on  the  total  number  of  children  that  you 
have  in  that  school  Ijecause  that  is  who  you  are  trying  to  help.  You  are 
trying  to  lieln  the  kids  >»i  that  particular  school,  aren't  you? 

Reverend  SitaV *t?t.  Yes:  because  you  have  a nnml'or  of  things  von 
are  trying  to  do.  You  have  to  first  have  teacher  training,  you  have  to 
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have  administrative  training,  you  have  to  have  a kind  of  school-com- 
munity relations  clinic  where  there  will  be  broad  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  what  is  happening,  but  you  are  asking  questions  that  I 
thought  were  the  intent  of  this  whole  legislation.  You  are  bringing 
to  me  things  that  I didn’t  know. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Let  mo  tell  you  how  this  money  is  distributed,  very 
quickly,  so  you  know  what  bothers  all  of  us  here,  what  concerns  the 
members  of  the  committee.  First  of  all,  one-third  of  the  money  will 
stay  with  the  Secretary.  Two-thirds  will  bo  distributed  among  the 
States. 

Itevercnd  Stkwart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  two-thirds  allocation  is  based  on  counting  mi- 
nority children  in  every  State,  and  then  counting  again  all  the  children 
who  are  under  court  order.  You  ascertain  a State  total  and  you  prorate 
that  State  total  against  the  two-thirds  available  for  distribution.  Once 
you  establish  a State’s  quota,  the  Secretary  then  decides  how  this  money 
will  bo  distributed  within  that  State  and  there  is  no  assurance  the  city 
of  Detroit  would  get  one  pennv,  even  though  your  children  are  all 
counted.  I would  think  they  would  giye  you  some  help,  but  it  is  entirely, 
conceivable  that  they  would  not  for  whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  a pd 
this  is  another  thing  that  disturbs  us  about  this  bill.  It  does  give  the 
Secretary  a tremendous  kind  of  hold  over  the  educational  systems  in 
this  country.  lie  becomes  pretty  much  an  educational  czar.  He  is  going 
to  dispense  a billion  dollars  because  he  has  a billion  dollars.  One-third 
of  it  he  dispenses  in  whatever  way  he  feels  is  best.  The  two-thirds  lie" 
dispenses  also  in  whatever  way  he  feels  best,  but  within  the  State 
commensurate  with  that  particular  State's  allocation. 

Now— and  let  there  lie  no  mistake  as  I have  said  here  time  and  time 
again — this  bill  is  forever.  This  is  not  a piece  of  legislation  for  24 
months.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  impact  bill  that  was  passed 
in  1950,  and'wo  have  tried  now  for  20  yea  re  to  change  that  formula 
and  it  is  impossible,  and  so  if  anybody  is  naive  enough  to  think  that 
this  bill  is  a 2- year  bill  and  that  is  going  to  be  the  end  of  it,  he  is  out 
of  his  mind  because  you  are  not  going  to  pump  a billion  dollars  into 
educational  plants  in  this  country  and  then  have  it  phased  out  24 
months  from  iiow.  So  the  whole  distribution  formula  here  is  so  nebu- 
lous and  so  uncertain,  and  in  the  liret  instance,  surely  most  of  this  will 
go  into  600  school  districts  in  the  South  under  court  order,  when 
actually  there  are  35,000  school  districts  in  America,  and  yours  in- 
cluded, that  ha  vo*70  jiercent  of  the  school  population  in  this  country, 
each  of  them  faced  with  all  sorts  of  problems  of  integration,  teacher 
training,  counseling,  all  thb  things  that  arc  necessary because  each  of 
these  is  a changing  community. 

Yet  within  the  framework  of  this  formula  in  this  bill  from  now  until 
hell  freezes  over  the  bulk  of  the  money  out  of  this  legislation  would 
bo  going  into  these  600  school  districts  that  are  under  court  order. 

That  is  what  concerns  us  on  this  committee  and  that  is  why  we  have 
Imjcu  asking  these  questions,  because  we  do  want  to  find  out  how  does 
this  holp  the  21  urban  school  districts  that  are  represented  here  today 
by  you  with  a population  of  5 million  schoolchildren  and  lfow  do  you 
think  we  ought  to  rewrite  this  formula  ? 

I am  going  to  tfll  you  this : I think  it  is  a great  mistake,  as  long 
as  you  have  $1.5  billion  that  the  administration  wants  to  spend  on 
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education,  not  to  come  up  with  a bill.  I think  we  ought  to  rewrite  this 
bill  in  a way  that  is  going  to  meet  your  problems  and  your  needs. 

Reverend  Stewart.  I understood,  and  I guess  I was  deluded  a little 
bit  by  Senator  davits’  introductory  remarks  concerning  the  same  bill 
that  is  on  the  Senate  side.  ITe  first  spoke  about  the  school  districts  under 
court  order.  Then  he  pointed  out  districts  voluntarily  desegregating 
or  trying  to  prevent  their  schools  from  becoming  racial  in  fact  as  the 
neighborhood  changes.  So  I felt  that  this  bill,  when  it  finally  came  out 
and  was  approved,  would  include  all  of  this. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  See,  what  will  happen  here  is  they  have  here  in  this 
bill  section  3 which  would  provide  funds  which  the  Secretary  could 
take  either  from  his  one-third  that  he  has  here,  or  he  could  in  order  of 
priorities  distribute  this  to  a school  district  that  is  voluntarily  integrat- 
ing, but,  remomlier,  the  key  hero  is  the  double  counting. 

Reverend  Stewart.  The  double  count. 

Mr.  Prcixs'ki.  The  key  on  the  distribution  of  the  dollar.  The  Secre- 
tary, at  least  to-tlie  extent  of  the  two-thirds  of  this  appropriation,  is 
controlled  by  a formula  among  the  States.  He  will  have  to  give  top 
priority  by  virtue  of  double  counting  to  those  States  that  arc  under 
court  order.  Now,  the  crumbs  that  will  lie  left,  see,  can  Ik*  used  for  a 
voluntary  school  system,  or  what  have  you,  when,  in  my  judgment,  I 
think  the  greatest  need  in  this  country  right  now  in  the  South  and  in 
the  North  is  in  these  tilting  schools. 

If  you  really  want  to  make  a contribution,  in  my  judgment,  to  this- 
whole  subject,  this  whole  problem,  you  have. to  address  yourself  to 
these  tilting  schools. 

We  had  a witness  here — I lielieve  it  was  your  superintendent — who 
told  us  about  the  flight  of  middle-income  black  families  out  of  the  big 
cities,  which  is  just  as  disastrous  as  the  flight  of  white  families  out  of 
that  big  city  because  you  then  leave  a poverty  stricken  population  in 
that  city  and  you  really  have  serious  problems.  That  is  the  thing  that 
we  have  here,  and  that  is  why  I was  wondering  if  you  think  that 
perhaps  this  would  be  much  more  equitable  if  we  recognized  a school 
and  a problem  and  tried  to  come  up  with  a formula  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  that  school  to  petition,  put  in  a gnmt.or  what  have  you, 
to  get  money  for  that  school. 

You  as  a school  administrator  look  down  range  and  you  know  in 
the  next  3 vea is  you  are  going  to  have  x number  of  schools  that 
are  going  to  become  integrated,  really,  by  the  movement  of  people  or 
through  your  own  programs. 

This  is  predictable.  You  know  what  you  are  going  to  have  next 
year,  2 years  from  now,  3 years  from  now.  If  ,you  come  down  here 
and  get  funds  to  move  into  those  schools  with  an  educational  task 
force  to  shore  up  the  quality  of  education  in  that  school,  then  I be- 
lieve you  would  make  a formidable  contribution  toward  overcoming 
racial  isolation  and  helping  all  the  kinds.  Now'  would  that  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  formula  that  we  have  here  ? ' 

Reverend  Stewart.  As  I sef>  it,  that  is  what.  I was  referring  to  in 
the  wry  beginning  when  you  said  the  money  would  be  distributed  to 
the  State,  that  I had  some  objection  toward  it  going  to  the  State  for 
fear  that  it  would  not  finally  get  to  the  district  that  needed  it  or  help 
resolve  the  problem  of  that  given  district.  To  me  it  would  appear  more 
favorable  for  it  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  for  a draft  process  to  lie  submitted  to  show  your  needs, 
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nnd  to  indicate  why  a>  number  of  dollars  are  needed  to  do  what  you 
want  to  do.  This  would  then  allow  the  district  to  point  up  its  needs, 
why  they  neeu  it,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  make  a judgment  as  to  the  cost  factor  and  what  i3 
needed.  Another  type  formula  is  what  I was  in  favor  of. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Meeds.  _ 1 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

1 am  sorry  I was  not  nere  to  hear  your  prepared  testimony.  I have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  your  statement,  however,  and  I find  much 
that.  I agree  with. 

I also  find  much  that  I agree  with  that  both  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Pu- 
cinski  have  said.  I think  this  bill  is  subject  to  the  interpretation  that 
it  was  written  by  Martha  Mitchell.  It  is  also  subject  to  the  interpre- 
tation that  perhaps  they  l’eally  want  to  do  something  worth  while 
Taking  the  latter  half,  let’s  explore  methods  which  could  indeecfdo 
something  about  the  problem  which  is  highlighted  by  the  introduction 
of  this  bill. 

I agree  with  my  colleagues  again  particularly  about  the  double 
counting  procedure.  I think  it  is  very  much  subject  to  misuse,  and  has 
a tendency  to  reward  those  that  have  been  recalcitrant  in  the  past,  and 
are  still  being  so.  What  kind  of  a formula  could  be  devised,  which 
would  take  this  year  $150  million  and  next  year  hopefully  $500  mil- 
lion, and  the  following  year  $1,500  million,  and  apply  it  to  the  very 
difficult  problem  to  which  the  bill  addresses  itself  ? 

J would  like  your  comments  on  a couple  of  ideas  that  I have  as 
an  individual,  ideas  which  I have  discussed  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. First  of  all,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  just  this  much  addi- 
tional money  in  title  I?  Is  not  title  I money  going  largely  now  to 
the  schools  that  wo  are  talking  about  in  this  bill,  the  schools  largely 
in  need  of  aid,  and  are  not  the  programs,  the  enhancement  of  remedial 
education,  compensatory  education,  the  kinds  of  programs  that  would 
indeed  do  a lot  to  enhance  those  schools  so  that  people  want  to  go  to 
them,  nnd  not  go  away  from  them? 

Mr.  Skei.ly.  Mr.  Congressman,  my  feeling  would  be  that,  in  light 
of  the  interpretations  I have  heard  from  the  chairman  and  Congress- 
man Ford  on  the  possible  interpretations  of  the  current  bill  as  writ- 
ten, I would  see  far  greater  flexibility  for  the  big  city  in  using  these 
moneys  directly  for  improving  the  quality  of  education  and  dealing 
with  the  basic  issues  of  racial  isolation  under  title  I,  than  I would 
under  the  strictures  imposed  by  this  act. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Secondly,  and  I am  particularly  struck  by  No.  3 of 
your  statement,  in  which  you  indicate  the; dialog  regarding  de  jure 
versus  de  facto  segregation  is  largely,  a myth,  and  that  segregation 
and  discrimination,  wherever  it  exists,  ought  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
methods  devised  to  aid  those  who  are  seeking  to  do  so,  talking  some- 
what along  the  line  that  Chairman  Pucinski  was,  what  would  you 
think  of  a proposal  which  was  a straight  out  aid  to  racially  impacted 
school  districts,  that  is  to  say  a provision  or  legislation  which  pro- 
vided, through  the  Secretary  or  through  The  Office  of  Education, 
allocations  based  on  the  percentage  of  minority  people  within  that 
school  district?  This  then  would  nave  a number  of  salutary  effects 
it  seems  to  me.  First  of  all,  it  would  get  to  the  problem  you  talk  about. 
It  would  also  deal  in  school  districts  where  there  is  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, nnd  which  are  not  under  any  court  orders,  and  which  indeed 
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have  not  even  been  touched  by  the  Supreme  Court,  at  least  at  this 
time. 

Secondly,  it  would  do  away  with  the  rewarding  only  of  those  school 
districts  which  had  indeed  been  recalcitrant.  Although  thef  would 
be  rewarded,  others  would  also  be  rewarded. 

Thirdly,  it  would  do  away  with  the  question  which  I consider  to 
be  the  Southern  strategy  portion  of  rewarding  those  schools  districts 
located  in  an  area  of  this  country  which  particularly  lend  themselves 
to  that  strategy. 

Fourthly,  it  would  place  funds  in  the  ghetto  schools  of  our  large 
cities,  which  need  it,  it  seems  to  me,  as  badly  as  some  of  the  schools 
that  would  be  addressed  by  this  bill  in  the  South.  Could  I have  your 
comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Skelly.  I would  be  glad  to  make  a comment. 

I wouldT  1 i k(T to  int f oduco  Superintendent"  Davis  from  Minneapolis, 
who  is  here  wearing  two  hats,  I believe : One  as  spokesman  for  his 
school  district  and  the  other  hs  chairman  of  the  Racial  Equality  Com- 
mittee for  the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I was  going  to  suggest  that  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  answer  Air,  Meeds*  question  and  as  soon  as  he  is  through  we  will  call 
on  Dr.  Davis.  Wo  knew  you  were  stuck  up  there  in  the  airplane.  We 
will  get  to  you  in  just  a moment,  Dr.  Davis. 

Reverend  Stewart.  Let  me  respond  first  to  Air.  AIeeds’  comment. 
What  it  will  do,  of  course,  if  we  follow  all  that  you  have  suggested 
through  the  questions  you  have  asked,  there  would  be  in  some  instances 
where  there  are  middle-class  blacks  and  whites  still  there,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  funding  to  be  provided  for  that  particular  com- 
munity. 

I think  one  of  the  problems  we  have  in  many  of  our  major  cities, 
although  we  are  getting  funds  from  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
prove educational  offerings,  is  that  oftentimes  because  of  new  housing 
available  that  once  a personhas  moved  out  of  a certain  income  level, 
that  there  are  no  funds  for  it,  and  so  we  would  need  funds  here  in  a 
changing  school  that  would  not,  I believe,  be  offered,  if  I understand 
your  question. 

Air.  Pucinski.  Would  you  yield,  Air.  Aleeds? 

Air.  AIeeds.  Yes. 

Air.  Pucinski.  I think  the  suggestion  that  was  made  by  Air.  AIeeds 
though  would  not  in  any  way  hinder  you  from  using  these  funds.  ' 
think  what  lie  is  proposing,  we  recognize  you  as  a racially  impacted 
school  district,  give  you  the  money,  and  then  you  go  ahead  and  use  it 
in  whatever  way  you  can,  to  obtain  maximum  movement,  overcoming 
racial  isolationjsm. 

Reverend  Stewart.  This  will  expand  the  impacted  aid  philosophy 
then  to  a larger  group? 

Air.  AIeeds.  Yes;  just  using  the  same  concept  of  so  much  per  pupil, 
once  yoi^Jiave  reached  an  impaction  level,  which,  of  course,  is  subject 
to  a lot  of  argument  as  to  where  it  is,  but  the  concept  is  onc8  you 
have  reached  a racial  impacted  level,  that  there  are  special  problems 
in  the  school  district  which  should  leceive  Federal  aid,  and  that  aid 
would  be  given,  and  I would  hope  very  much  on  a kind  of  general  aid 
concept,  perhaps  with  some  guidelines,  and  then  the  mechanism  for 
enforcement  would  be  an  application  of  titles  IV  and  VI  of  the  Civil 
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Rights  Art,  so  that  instead  of  going  in  and  cutting  off  funds  in  dis- 
tricts whore  these  funds  were  being  misused,  you  would  go  right  in 
there  and  either  with  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  punish  the  people  . 
who  are  responsible  for  fostering  segregation  or  discrimination. 

Reverend  Stewart.  Your  formula  would  still  lie  better,  it  seems  to 
me,  than  the  formula  that  we  now  have  as  I understand  it  at  the 
present.  Now  that  1 understand  what  you  mean  by  impacted,  I would 
agreo  basically  with  all  that  you  say.  I am  not  skilled  enough  to  fully 
understand  everything  that  you  have  presented,  but  1 think  1 could 
agree  with  you. 

Dr.  Skem.ey.  I think  it  is  an  ideal  formula.  I think  it  would  give 
superintendents  and  Ixrard  members  in  those  school  systems  that  are  ' 
facing  these  problems  which  are.  extremely  complex,  and  which  faco 
a whole  different  range  of  issues  than  those  who  arc  under  court  order, 
and  are  dealing  with  a numbers  game,  a much  greater  latitude  and — 
a much  greater  effectiveness  for  the  use  of  those  moneys  in  a way 
that  will  deal  with  the  liasic  issues  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Meeds.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  legislation,  for  instance,  that  the 
intent  is  to  diminish  and  do  away  with  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion, that  this  is  the  basic  purpose,  and  the  plans  that  are  submitted  or 
the  programs  that  are  carried  out  within  those  school  districts  should 
direct  themselves  primarily  to  that  problem.  That  direction  wifi  be 
different  in  different  school  districts.  Some  need  buildings,  some  need 
busing,  some  need  Other  things,  but  it  gets  to  this  insidious  what  we 
refer  to  as  do  facto  segregation  as  well  as  discrimination  within  sup- 
posedly now-integrated  schools.  , 

I was  much  struck  with  the  XEA's  reports  on  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi of  tlie  outright  rank  discrimination  that  is  going  on  with- 
in schools  and  school  districts  that  are  supposedly,  after  court  order, 
desegregated.  I came  to  Congress  with  the  idea  that  you  find  desegre- 
gation and  you  cut  off  the  funds  from  those  areas,  and  you  do  away 
with  it.  I am  becoming  convinced  that  maybe  that  is  not  the  best 
way  to  handle  it,  that  yon  indeed  end  up,  as  NEA  pointed  out,  pun- 
ishing—as  Mr.  Fischer  pointed  out — the  students  and  not  the  real 
culprits. 

The  enforcement  mechanism  ought  to  be.  y^ther  than  cijtting  off 
funds  getting  right  in  and  getting  to  the  individuals  responsible  for 
the  practice  of  discrimination  and  punishing  them  either  through 
civil  or  criminal  proceedings. 

Reverend  Stewart.  Prior  tomy  election  to  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education,  we  had  some  schools  that  were  integrated  but  the  class- 
rooms were  not.  Students  were  bused  in  and  housed  in  one  room, 
and  separated  again  to  return  home.  They  had  one  corner  of  the 
playground  they  played  in. 

Air.  AIkeos.  I'hat  is  right. 

Reverend  Stewart.  So  there  was  no  integration,  really.  There  was 
just  an  integration  of  the  population  of  that  school. 

Afr.  Meeds.  Yes,  and  if  you  think  it  was  bad  in  Detroit,  read 
NEA’s  reports,  if  you  haven't,  about  what  they  found  in  two  sur- 
veys in  Afississippi  and  Louisiana. 

Thank  you,  Air.  Chairman. 

Air.  Ford.  Air.  Chairman,  I may  have  to  leave  before  Reverend 
Stewart  finishes.  I have  just  two  items. 


Mr.  PtTixsKi.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ford.  On  page  6 of  Reverend  Steward's  prepared  statement, 
item  8 reads : 

The  responsibility  for  tl^e  implementation  of  tills  legislation  current} y r«*dd*\s 
with  tlie  Secretary  of  HEW.  We  ftn*l  that  this  res|M»n*ibiiily  should  Is*  plant) 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  order  to  maintain  a continuity  of  odn- 
cation,  policy  and  to  avoid  further  proliferation  of  education  program*. 

I don't  know  whether  you  got  together  with  him  or  not*  hut  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carries  a story  that  says  that: 

A recommendation  that  education  be  removed  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  elevated  to  an  inde|>cmlciil  department  with  Cab- 
inet status  was  presented  to  the  While  House  yesterday  by  Cindy*  O'Donnell, 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of  Republican  Women. 

I may  never  have  another  opportunity  to  have  their  endorsement,  so 
I woiddlike  the  record  to  show  tliatXhavc  a biTF  already  prepared:  I 
am  now  in  the  process  of  circularizing  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  cosponsors,  to  do  exactly  that.  In  15)05  several  of  ns  on  this 
committee  introduced  a form  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  carried  at  that  time  a title  VII  that  would  have  accom- 
plished this,  and  because  we  thought  it  was  too  much  water  to  try  and 
carry  at  one  time,  the  idea  was  dropped  at  that  time. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  this  art  icle  it  says : 

la  calling  for  a Cabinet-level  Department  of  Education.  Mrs.  O'Donnell  noted 
that  education  represented  over  7 percent  of  the  dross  National  Product  last  year 
with  expenditures  oi  $65  billion.  She  said  It  Is  doubtful  that  “wp_  will  ever  get  ss 
much  as  we  should  for  the  dollars  we  sj>end"  as  long  ns  education  Is  entangled 
within  “the  vast  hodgeixxlge  of  f J E\V.” 

That  seems  to  agree  with  the  concent  expressed  in  your  item  So.  8,  of 
having  this  program  administered  at  the  Secretary  level  rather  than  at 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  level.  I would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  from  this  morning’s  Post  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  There  being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  article  follows:) 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  8,  1970] 

Strip  Education  Function  From  HEW,  GOP  Women  Ask 
(By  Marie  Smith) 

A recommendation  that  education  be  removed  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  elevated  to  an  independent  department  with  Cabinet 
status  was  presented  to  the  White.  House  yesterday  by  Gladys  O’Donnell,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Republican  Women. 

That  was  among  several  recommendations  handed  to  Harry  Dent,  special  coun- 
sel to  the  President.  Another  called,  for  emergency  legislation  to  reinforce  local 
control  of  education  and  to  eliminate  forced  busing  to  achieve  integration. 

Mrs.  O’DOnnell  termed  the  recommendations  the  voice  of  the  “silent  majority” 
as  expressed  through  a national  /^ass-roots  survey  sponsored  by  the  NFRW. 

Mrs.  Gene  Miller  of  .Columbus,  Ga.jfhatlonal  chairman  of  the  NFRW  educa- 
tional advisory  committee  which  conducted  the  survey,  said  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  questionnaires — sho  could  not  provide  a total— were  distributed 
throughout  the  country  on  a non.oartisan  basis  asking  for  opinion  on  the  most 
lm|>ortant  problems  in  education  today. 

The  foremost  problem  listed  was  control  of  local  schools,  she  said 

Forced  busing,  federal  control  and  judicial  ratios  were  rejected  in  favor  of  re- 
tention of  neighborhood  schools,  she  said. 
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In  railing:  for  a Cabinet-level  Department  of  Education,  Mrs.  O’Donnell  noted 
that  education  represented  oveT  7 per  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product  last 
year  with  exi*em1itiires  of  $05  billion.  She  said  it  Is  doubtful  that  “we  will  ever 
get  as  much  as  we  should  for  the  dollars  we  spend'*  as  long  as  education  is  en- 
tangled within  “the  vast  hodgepodge  of  HEW.” 

The  survey  report  included  these  other  recommendations : 

That  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  schools  be  voluntary. 

That  sex  education  bo  adapted  at  the  option  local  school  boards  placed  in  the 
hands  cf  competent,  qualified,  well-balanced  teachers  in  conjunction  with  home 
instruction. 

That  teaching  of  reading  be  on  a one-to-one  basis* 

That  a system  of  grading  with  less  emphasis  on  grades  and  more  stress  on 
opportunity  to  learn  be  devised. 

Mrs*  Miller  said  copies  of  the  survey  report  will  be  sent  to  members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  Republican  women  leaders- throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  other  tiling  is  this : Following  the  appearance  here  of 
Mr.  Finch  aiul  Mr.  Venenian,  where  we  touched  lightly  on  some  of  the 
things  that  might  be  in  the  guidelines,  I have  prepared  a specific 
amendment  to  this  bill,  in  the  event  that  we  reach  that  stage  .with  the 
bill,  and  I assume  we  will.  I intended  to  offer  this  amendment.  I would 
like  to  get  a copy  to  the  Great  Cities  organization,  and  ask  you  to  com- 
<ment  on  it,  but  quickly  I would  like  to  skim -down  through  here  and 
ask  for  the  reaction  of  all  three  of  you,  as  to  whether  or  not  you  believe 
that  putting  these  kinds  of  restrictions  in  the  legislation  would  in  any 
wav  impair  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  to  accomplish  desegregation, 
and  an  improvement  in  educational  quality. 

I would  amend  the  bill  on  page  9,  which  refers  to  the  plan  that  would 
be  adopted  in  the  application  tiled,  at  the  end  of  line  23,  by  adding  a 
section  that  sa vs : 

* -x  - — 

(7)  That,  in  the  case  of  an  application  by  a local  educational  agency  such 
agency — 

And  this  means  as  a condition  to  receiving  funds,  would  have  to 
show— 

(A)  Is  not  using  a freedom  of  choice  plan  as  a means  of  desegregation. 

(B)  has  not  reduced  its  ]>er  pupil  expenditures  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  below  such  expenditures  for  the  third  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  during  which  application  Is  made — 

This  gives  them  a 2-year  grace — 

(O)  has  not  taken  any  action,  such  as  the  use  of  discriminatory  employment 
policies  or  the  Imposition  of  new  teacher  qualifications,  which  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  number  of  teachers  and  administrators  it  employs  who  are 
Negroes,  American  Indians,  or  Spanlsh-sur named  Americans, 

(D)  has  not  failed  to  avail  itself  fully  of  Federal  assistance  for  which  it  is 
eligible,  including  assistance  for  school  lunches  and  assistance  in  title  I of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act — 

I might  say  parenthetically  that  I intend  this  as  the  person  who 
prepared  the  original  material  from  which  I took  it  to  go  directly 
to  the  200  schr  »]  districts  that  have  said  rather  than  comply  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  they  would  refuse  to  accept  fluids  for  those 
programs  up  until  now. 

(E)  does  not  permit  segregated  activities  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
including  segregated  classes  or  segregation  within  classrooms — 

A condition  that  Reverend  Stewart  just  described — 

(F)  has  not  Instituted  new  procedures  in  its  elementary  aud  secondary 
schools  which  have  the  effect  of  segregating  pupils — 
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And  this  is  something  we  picked  up  from  the  survey  that  Mr.  Meeds 
has  mentioned — 

KJ)  Is  not  operating  under  a court  order  requiring  desegregation  which  was 
issued  within  a period  more  than  two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  fiscal  yea r dur- 
ing which  application  is  made — 

That  has  a very  obvious  intent  of  holding  them  to  the  life  pur- 
ported to  bo  in  this  bill  of  2 years,  saying  they  can’t  get  the  money, 
and  sit  on  it  forever  and  expect  to  get  more  money. 

(II)  is  not  In  a State  which  considers  payments  to  private  elementary  :.;.d 
secondary  schools  which  engage  in  segregation  on  account  of  race  or  color  as 
deductible  from  income  for  purposes  of  State  income  tax  laws; 

(I)  has  not,  within  5 years,  chosen  sites  for  construction  of  school  facilities 
with  a view  to  the  iicrpetuation  of  segregation  ; 

(J)  has  not  deactivated  school  facilities  used  by  minority  group  children  in 
order  to  avoid  the  attendance  at  such  schools  of  other  children ; and 

(K)  has  not  assi.sted'private  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 'which  engage 

In  segregation  on  account  of  race  or  color,  by  loaning,  donating,  or  selling 
equipment  to  them.  ' ■ 

Do  any  of  those  restrictions  appear  to  you  to  have  the  effect  of 
standing  in  your  way  in  going  forward  with  desegregating  the  schools 
that  are  in  the  districts  you  are  here  representing  i 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  You  made  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  local 
expenditure  level,  and  that  must  have  some  point  of  correspondence, 
because,  in  terms  of  the  fiscal  plight  of  some  communities  and  cities, 
it  might  by  reason  beyond  the  control  of  local  administrators,  the 
level  of  local  support  might  fall. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  we  have  in  mind  particularly  the  situation  where  a 
school  district  has  done  some  of  these  other  things  in  cooperation  with 
the  establishment  of, so-called  academies  or  private  schools,  which  are 
promptly  stocked  by  the  white  children  of  the  people  liest  nble  to  pay 
property  taxes.  They  then  reduce  the  local  tax  millage  or  the  local 
support  and  the  State  formula  has  in  one  instance  been  re  writ  ten,  so 
that  that  school  district  gets  less  money  for  the  remaining  students 
than  would  be  there  if  they  were  attending  school. 

Mr.  Davis.  I have  no  tolerance  for  that  circumstance,  as  I now  un- 
derstand your  statement.  Second,  would  be  the  way  you  would  establish 
whether  by  design  or  just  by  lack  of  knowledge  one  school  system  may 
fail  to  avail  itself  of  certain  Federal  funds.  The  most  astute  continue 
to  discover  that  there  might  he  a source  of  money  here,  there  and 
elsewhere.  1 — 

Mr.  Ford.  That  again  we  would  have  in  mind  the  specific  instance 
where  there  was.  no  question  of  their  qualification,  but  where  in  the 
case  of  the  200,  for  example,  there  was  a cutoff  or  a threat  of  a cutoff, 
and  they  just  refused  to  accept  the  funds  because  of  the  condition 
attached  to  them,  that  they  comply  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Mr.  Davis.  These  then  that  you  cite  would  in  no  way  limit  me  in  ac- 
complishing the  goal  of  the  legislation.  I think  they  may  well  bo  very 
desirable. 

—Mr.  Ford.  It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  forward  these  now  to  the  new  Secretary  of  IIKW,  and  ask  him 
for  his  comment  on  whether  or  not  they  be  acceptable  to  him. 

Dr.  Skf.lmt.  Mr.  Congressman,  can  the  council  obtain  a copy  of  the 
statement  that  was  just  read  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I will  give  you  this. 
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Dr.  Skki.i.y.  Just  in  listening  I don’ldhink  there  is  a position  taken 
there  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  position  paper  read  by  Keverend 
Stewart.  I too  had  the  same  reservations  on  first  hearing  as  Dr.  Davis 
did  almut  the  level  of  effort,  but  I see  the  point,  at  least  I see  the  thrust 
to  where  it  is  going  and  I am  equally  at  ease  now  with  your  explana- 
tion. 

Keverend  Stkwart.  I just  wonder,  Congressman  Ford,  because  of 
your  familiarity  with  it,  what  about  Atlanta,  C!a.?  As  a member  dis- 
trict I would  not  bo  opposed  to  your  suggestions,  and  I think  New 
Orleans  has  made  a request  for  application  to  the  research  council 
at  one  time.  This  still  might  affect  one  or  two  of  our  school  districts, 
l)ecause  of  actions  taken  in  the  State,  but  I doubt  that  Atlanta  would 
he  a ffected  by  it.  Are  you  familiar  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Atlanta  could  be  affected  if  the  real  purpose  for  the  Gov- 
ernment cutting  off  their  funds  last  year  for  their  year-round  pro- 
gram. for  example,  was  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  school  district  to  do 
this.  That  is  one  problem  that  we  face.  What  do  you  do-about  State 
funds,  in  the  control  of  a State  agency  or  a government  who,  in  spite 
of  what  the  local  effort  might  be,  Mr.  Letts"  best  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion seem  to  have  Iteen  stopped.  We  have  never  heard,  however,  that 
that  was  connected  with  the  segregation  problem. 

Keverend  Stkwart.  I don’t  think  there  would  l>e  opposition  from 
the  majority  of  our  cities  to  your  amendments.  I can't  say  that  for  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  Ford.  When  you  are  examining  that  perhaps  you  could  check 
that  with  your  member  cities  if  there  is  a question  and  advise  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  an  idea  that  has  developed  only  during  these  hearings, 
and  we  don’t  want  to  make  a mistake  in  trying  to  perfect  this  thing, 
and  do  somo  further  damages.  It  may  be  that  we  will  have  to  amplify 
that  section  and  make  it  clear  that  this  is  intended  to  prevent  some- 
body from  diverting  funds. 

We  have  had  experience  in  a number  of  programs.  The  impact  aid 
program  wo  discovered  a few  years  a go,  and  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  segregation,  we  discovered  that  because  of  the  way 
the  formula  had  been  written,  it  was  possible  for  16  or  18  States  at 
that  time  to  work  out  their  distribution  formulas  to  s.chool  districts, 
so  that  a school  district  that  received  this  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  effect  ended  up  with  no  net  gain,  because  what  they  did 
was  this:  If  they  received  construction  money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment they  deducted  that  from  that  year's  allocation  of  construc- 
tion money.  The  effect  it  had  was  to  throw  all  the  Federal  money  that 
we  gave  to  a particular  district,  because  it  had  a particular  problem, 
into  the  pot. 

We  corrected  that  in  1066  and  phased  it  out  so  that  they  can’t  do 
that  any  longer.  It  didn’t  make  some  of  the  State  capitals  very  happy. 
Mr.  Meeds  was  the  one  primarily  responsible,  because  his  State  was  in 
the  process  of  doing  this  over  a series  of,  I believe  it  was,  20  percent 

Ft>r  year,  until  the  local  district  would  end  up  with  nothing  from  their 
ederal  money. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  have  always  been  a little  bit  careful  since 
then  about  putting  funds  out  under  any  formula  where  you  could  play 
games  with  the  money  at  the  State  level,  and  end  up  with  this  really 
being  a supplement  to  the  general  State  money,  rather  than  something 
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in  addition  to  tin*  other  effort  for  a specilic  purpose.  We  learn  each 
year  a little  bit  more,  about  how  complex  the  structures  of  financing 
State  schools  are. 

Mr.  PrciN’SKi.  I am  going  to  ask  our  colleague  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Quie,  to  intioduce  Dr.  Davis  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Qcie.  John  Davis,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  here.  I was  work- 
ing on  another  subcommittee  until  you  arrived.  I wanted  to  come  here 
and  hear  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Davis  is  an  outstanding  superintendent  of  schools  in  Minneap- 
olis. Yon  don't  have  any  prepared  testimony,  but  I think  you  might 
have  something  to  say  in  the  way  of  testimony  l>efore  you  just  answer 
questions.  We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you.  I*  know  we  don’t 
have  the  problems  of  minorities  in  the  same  percentage  in  Minneapolis 
as  we  have  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  we  have  problems  there  as 
well.  You  have  done  a great  deal  of  work  and  have  put*a  lot  of  thought 
into  the  best  way  of  handling  this  where  de  facto  segregation  develops 
in  a Northern  city.  We  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  DAVIS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  Davis.  I thank  you,  Congressman  Quie,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee. 

I speak  ns  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Minneapolis  but  as  earlier 
indicated,  I am  chairman  of  the  (Treat  Cities  Committee  on  Facial 
Equality  which  embraces  the  concerns  of  segregation,  desegregation, 
and  hopefully  integration. 

Might  I acknowledge  the  privilege  I have  had  of  being  10  days  on 
vacation,  and  unable  to  get  my  brief  statement  typed. 

It  is  good  that  attention  has  lx?en  given  to  the  pressing  problems, 
and  I might  add  the  opportunities  for  integration  by  the  President 
in  his  March  statement.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  dangers  to 
our  society  if  it  continues  to  move  towards  separation  by  economic 
level,  by  color,  and  social  class.  Schools  are  one  of  the  effective  vehicles 
for  immediately  adjusting  social  balance;  perhaps  more  im(>ortant, 
schools  are  important  vehicles  for  changing  attitude  and  behavior  of 
students  and  adults.  Schools  touch  the.  lives  of  many  adults,  and  should 
in  increasing  measure  touch  their  lives,  by  a variety  of  programs, 
changing  attitude,  and  behavior  away  from  narrow  and  bigoted  and 
ill-advised  positions  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  the  privileges  of 
all  men.  The  proposed  legislation  is  aimed  at  desegregation.  It.  of 
course,  anticipates  an  integrated  society  by  which  I mean  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  people.  The  problems  of  city  schools  need  not  Ik* 
pointed  out  to  you  who  serve  in  the  Congress.  What  must  be  said  fre- 
quently, however,  is  that  to  provide  a quality  education,  an  excellent 
education  for  all  students  and  adults,  there  is  a need  for  judicious 
ex))enditures  of  increasing  amounts  of  money. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  a school  superintendent,  dollars  in  the 
amounts  needed  are  most  apparently  available  at  the  federal  level. 
Certainly  they  are  not  available  at  tlie  local  level,  where  property  tax 
levels  are  inflammatory,  and  in  the  minds  of  some  confiscatory. 

Property  is  a poor  basis  for  funding  a school  system,  particularly 
in  central  city  school  systems,  where  income  levels  of  residents  con- 


tiiiuo  to  drop,  and  where  social  needs  increase.  State  funds  appear 
limited,  at  least  when  one  deals  with  State  legislators.  The  proolems 
of  people  arc  a national  concern,  hence  continued  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  essential. 

The  issue  of  desegregation,  which  as  I said  Ijefore,  it  is  lio|>od 
will  lead  to  an  integrated  society  is  dependent  on  much  more  than 
the  physical  movement  of  people  in  neighborhoods  or  in  schools.  The 
quality,  equal,  excellent  education  opportunity  in  city  schools  will  lie 
the  b?si  means'of  accomplishing  the  steps  necessary  for  integration. 
In  local  communities  and  in  Minneapolis  there  is  great  reluctance  to 
give  up  the  neighborhood  school  concept,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
when  unusual,  productive,  exciting,  and  frequently  much  more  ex- 
pensive educational  programs  are  provided,  such  as  talented  youth 
institutes,  store  front  schools,  work  opportunity  centers,  compensatory 
education,  teacher  aid  programs,  more  and  better  equipment,  the  mag- 
net school  concept,  there  is  a willingness,  indeed  even  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  by  the  parents  of  students  as  well  as 
b.v  the  students  themselves. 

Schools  have  failed.  Many  schools  have  failed,  and  many  parents 
know  that  the  reasons  lie  in  the  absence,  not  of  faculty  commitment 
or  devotion,  but  in  the  absence  of  good  inservice  programs  to  assist 
teachers  to  adopt  their  teaching  and  learning  programs  to  the  par- 
ticular and  peculiar  needs  of  boys  and  girls  whom  we  frequently 
have  paid  too  little  attention  to,  in  the  absence  of  supportive  guidance, 
counseling,  testing  and  reinedinl  services,  in  the  absence  of  mechanical 
equipment  and. teaching  supplies,  in  t lie  size  of  classes,  and  in  dingy 
and  rundown  buildings. 

To  suggest  to  parents  and  students  and  citizens  that  desegregation, 
with  its  presumed  inconvenience  and  uncertainty,  can  assist  students 
to  the  accomplishment  of  educational  goals  sufficient  to  insure  self- 
esteem, continent  self-sufficiency,  and  n rigorous  commitment  to  our 
country's  great  values  without  a lietter  educational  program,  plant, 
faculty  and  staff,  text  materials,  et  cetera,  is  to  make  it  much  more 
difficult  to  accomplish. 

The  Emergency  School  Act  gives  promise.  I shall  not  pass  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  it  is  most  propitious  to  produce  a sjiecial  and  new 
law,  or  to  rather  strengthen  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  or  title  I.  Others 
have  spoken  to  this  issue. 

I wish  today  to  simply  salute  the  extra  effort  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities for  our  students'  I am  quite  certain,  however,  that  a court  order 
should  not  be  the  only  basis  for  awarding  a double  count  advantage. 
Rather,  that  any  school  system  carefully  and  methodically  moving  to- 
ward desegregation  should  be  eligible.  De  jure  and  dc  facto  segrega- 
tion are  both  to  be  overcome. 

I Indieve  that  the  proposed  law'  should  look  to  actual  classroom  and 
curriculum  and  attitudinal  and  behavioral  changes  as  indications  of 
success,  not  just  body  mix  or  count. 

To  this  end  there  should  be.  a very  well  developed  evaluation.  James 
Coleman's  suggestions  in  this  regard  make  good  sense  to  me,  although 
it  will  1k»  difficult.  I would  add,  however,  teachers  and  principals  to  tho 
evaluation  teams  of  parents  and  ]>eople  indigenous  to  the  neighbor- 
noods  where  the  action  is  taking  place. 
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It  does  not  bother  me,  from  an  intellectual  position,  to  embrace  the 
notion  that  the  Secretary — 1 would  prefer  the  Commissioner — have 
the  authority  to  allocate  funds  to  private  agencies  of  one  type  or  an- 
other, if  that  effort  is  designed  to  improve  the  racial-social  balance  of 
our  communities,  and  schools,  but  from  a practical  {mint  of  view  I 
know  that  those  who  respond  are  apt  to  lie  those  who  see  educational 
option,  are  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  it,  are  most  motivated,  are 
most  demanding,  and  in  a relative  sense  perhaps,  and  I say  relative 
sense,  are  those  perhaps  least  in  need  of  unusual  educational  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  leave  the  most  needy  in  the  public 
schools.  The  most  difficult  educational- problems  remain  in  the  public 
schools. 

For  this  reason  then  I would  suggest  that  u formula  be  develojx*d 
that  would  compensate  by  insuring  a flow  of  dollars  to  the  public 
schools  in  sufficient  amount  to  permit  lively  competition.  There  is  a 
need  for  schoolbouse  construction  money,  aiul  the  Massachusetts  pat- 
tern makes  good  sense.  I was  in  that  State  at  the  time  of  its  adoption 
and  assisted  m its  preparation. 

If  the  schoolbouse  contributes  to  overcoming  racial  imbalance,  and 
isolation,  and  leads  presumably  and  hopefuly  to  integration,  any  effort 
to  reward  suburban-urban  cooperation  should  be  encouraged. 

Finally,  there  is  a need  to  insure  that  the  use  to  which  the  money 
is  {int  under  the  Emergency  Act  are  truly  contributory  to  desegrega- 
tion, or  what  I would  declare,  integration.  It  is  possible,  as  I read  the 
proposed  act,  to  interpret  the  feasibility  of  doing  many  things  which 
really  don't  contribute  to  the  basic  intent,  which  is  to  provide  a 
better  racial  balance,  which  in  turn  produces  the  capacity  or  oppor- 
tunity for  understanding,  and  intelligence  which  I trust  will  permit 
an  integrated  society  or  attitude  and  behavior. 

Mr.  Quie.  What  percentage  of  the  students  in  Minneapolis  are 
minority  students? 

Mr.  IXwig.  It  approximates  12  percent,  and  has  been  rising  at  a I Knit 
1 percent-  per  year  for  the  last  5 or  6 years. 

Mr.  Quie.  And  what  percentage  are  black  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Approximately  9-plus  percent,  nearly  10.  The  remain- 
ing minority  group  is  the  American  Indian,  of  whom  there  are  more 
in  the  city  of  Minneapolis  than  in  all  the  reservations  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Quie.  And  the  increase  of  1 percentage  point  a year,  is  this 
divided  between  the  Indians  and  the  blacks  or  is  it  mostly  one  group? 

Mr.  Davis.  I could  find  that  statistic.  I think  it  is  about  equn)  in 
growth.  I have  that  and  I shall  produce  that  statistic  in  a moment. 

(The  information  follows :) 

CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL— SIGHT  COUNTS 


1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  I96<  1969 


Group 

No.-  Pet 

No. 

Pci.  No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet.  No. 

Pci.  No. 

Pet 

American 

Indians 

1 0.03 

2 

0.06  2 

0.0$ 

2 

0.06 

3 

0.08  5 

0.  t4  9 

0.24 

Black  Americans. 

74  P.41 

7* 

2.50  80 

2.  <0 

103 

2.90 

115 

3.17  142 

3.90  166 

4.45 

Total 

' Minority".  .. 

75  2.44 

80 

2.56  82 

2. 46 

105 

2.96 

118 

3.26  117 

4.03  175 

4.69 

Total  Cert.  Pers.. 

3,  069 

3, 119 

3, 328 

3.  551 

3.623 

3,645 

3,728 

Mr.  Davis.  In  ouch  case,  I calculated  the  ratio  to  the  nearest  hun- 
dredth of  a percent.  As  you  know,  there  is  a rounding  off  process  in- 
volved at  whatever  point  I decide  to  use  in  showing  percents.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  table. 

In  1907.  the  percents  for  American  Indians  and  for  Black  Americans 
would  add  to  a total  of  3.25  percent  ; however,  the  percent  for  the 
group  rounds  to  3.2G  jicrcont.  In  1908,  addition  would  yield  4.04  per- 
cent ; but  the  total  yields  4.03  percent.  . 

From  1004  to  1965,  the  number  of  Black  Americans  increased  by  2 
from  78  to  80;  but  the  total  certificated  staff  increased  at  a faster  rate, 
so  the  percent-  for  Black  Americans  decreased  from  2.50  to  2.40. 

Mr.  Quik.  I understand  before  I came  in  that  Congressman  Meeds 
asked  the  question  of  one  of  the  other  gentlemen,  whether  it  would 
not  he  advisable  to  distribute  this  money  as  a racial  impact  bill  based 
on  the  number  of  minority  children  or  students  in  the  school.  I don't 
know  what  the  reaction  was  from  the  witnesses  to  that. 

Mr.  Mk  ei>s.  It  was  good. 

M r.  Ql-ik.  Was  it  very  enthusiast  it-  ? 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Mr.  Shelly  says  it  is  the  la-st  formula*  that  we  could 
have.  . 

Mr.  Qi’ik.  What  would  your  reaction  he  to  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  I was  not  here  at  the.  time  that  question  was  posed. 
I,  off  the  top  of  my  head  think  of  no  problem  m that  regard.  My 
concern  would  lie  that  the  utilization  of  those  funds  make  substantial 
contribution  toward  integration. 

Mr.  QriK.  That  is  my  problem,  lx-cause  there  are  many  Northern 
school  systems  with  de"  facto  segregation  who  are  as  segregated  as 
are  the  tie  jure  segregated  schools.  Just  because  they  have  minority 
students  in  their  school  system,  without  doing  anything  to  integrate, 
I can't  see  any  reason  for  giving  them  money.  I would  like  to  see  this 
expanded  beyond  the  Federal  court  order  and  following  an  HEW 
plan  to  include  anyone  who  is  making  significant  progress  or  attempt- 
ing to  make  significant  progress  in  integration.  I favor  the  submission 
of  a plan  as  to  how  they  are  attempting  to  do  hand  funding  all  of 
them,  whether  they  are  de  facto  or  de  jure.  I would  like  to  see  results 
rather  than  just  giving  them  some  money  because  they  have  some 
black  or  Indian  students. 

Mr.  Foul).  Would  you  yield  there  ? 

Mr.  Quit:.  Yes.  ... 

Mr.  Foiu>.  -I  don't  think  that  the  intention  of  the  kind  of  formula 
that  we  were  talking  about  would  he  to  give  them  the  money  and  say 
here  is  some  money,  and  wc  hope  you  have  a good  use  for  it.  I would 
still  carry  with  it  the  legislative  direction,  and  also  whatever  guide- 
lines were  necessary  to  implement  that  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  those  thjngs  that  would  lead  toward  the  integration. 

Mr.  Davis  has  rejx-ated  what  Dr.  Drachler  said  the  other  day  about 
this  concept  of  magnet  schools.  lie  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  real 
problems  they  have  in  a city  is  that  as  soon  as  they  start  changing  tho 
makeup  of^tfie  student  body  in  a particular  school  there  is  a fear  not 
on|y  amongst  whites  hut  amongst  blacks  as  well  that  the  quality  of 
that  program  in  the  school  is  going  to  suffer  because  of  the  increased 
student  laxly,  and  the  new  students  coming  from  a school  that  doesn't' 
have  tho  reading  levels  and  other  things  happening,  and  that  you 
could  uso  this  money,  in  other  words,  to  maae  that  an  exceptional 
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school,  and  itv\\ould  actually  lead  to  the  impression  that  your  child 
was  letter  off  staying  in  the  school  with  the  additional  programs 
than  fleeing  to  another  school  that  was  struggling  like  most  of  them 
are. 

Mr.  Davis.  Might  I comment  on  this.  The  example  in  Minnoujmlis 
at  the  moment  is  the  creation  of  a magnet  school  at  our  central  high 
school.  It  is  a school  without  great  opportunity,  and  with  a popula- 
tion which  lias  learning  difficulty  and  so  on.  The  magnet  school  has 
now  been  oversubscrilied,  by  students  from  10  of  tbe  junior  high 
schools,  who  will  begin  their  ninth  grade.  We  have  put  *100,000  in 
additional  money  into  this  operation  to  really  create  change,  change 
in  curriculum,  change  in  material,  change  in  attitude  of  faculty. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Would  you  yield  ( 

In  connection  with  that,  do  yon  have  a permissive  transfer  system 
in  your  city,  where  a youngster  can  go  to  any  school  in  the  city,  if 
he  feels  that  that  will  give  him  a letter  education  than  the  education 
lie  is  getting  in  Ids  neighborhood  high  school  ( 

Mr.  Davis.  I cannot  give  you  an  unqualified  yes  to  that.  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, but  any  student  who  finds  that  the  curriculum  offerings  in  the 
school  h 3 attends  are  inappropriate  can  request,  and  to  iny  knowledge 
is  always  granted  transfer.  This  is  not  to  say  it  is  open  enrollment. 
However,  in  addition,  the  board  of  education,  by  an  action  years 
ago  make  it  possible  for  any  student  whose  move*  from  one  school  to 
another  contributes  to  a better  racial  balance,  to  have  that  ixuinis- 
sion,  and  in  addition  to  receive  the  full  and  complete  cost  of  whatever 
transportation  might  1k>  involved. 

Mr.  Quie.  That  was  the  suggestion  made  by  other  witnesses  too, 
that  you  permit  this  in  the  wake  of  freedom  of  choice  but  only  if  it 
improves  the  racial  balance  in  both  the  school  that  the  student  is  leav- 
ing and  the  school  that  he  chooses  to  attend. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  I might  add  that  there  is  some  question  hovering 
over  us  as  to  whether  this  is  in  itself  discriminatory,  for  we  ftould  deny 
for  other  than  education  purjK>se  a black  person  the  right  to  move 
from  a school  or  a white  person' to  move  from  a school  except. as  his 
transfer  contributes  toward  a letter  racial  balance.  We  have  not  yet 
been  challenged. 

Mr.  Quie.  It  has  also  been  stated  by  some  that  they  would  prefer 
to  have  this  program  administered  on  the  State  level.  I tend,  as  you 
know,  John,  to  strongly  favor  State  administration  of  education  pro- 
grams, but  this  one  I Relieve  is  of  national  significance,  where  we  are 
attempting  to  achieve  a national  goal.  We  have  seen  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  people  to  bring  about  integration  of  the  schools. 
I feel  very  strongly  that  this  should  be  federally  administered.  'This 
is  totally  Federal  money.  IIow  do  you  feel  about  that  matter? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Congressman,  I share  with  you  the  eventual  desire 
to  have  the  State  departments  of  education  strong,  vibrant,  fully  com- 
mitted and  totally  understanding  if  that  is  possible,  and  I think  per- 
haps it  is.  In  Minnesota  we  are  fortunate,  in  that  tlr^re  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  central  city  by  the  State  depa.Iment  of  education. 
I do  not  think  this  would  be  true  nationally,  i am  not  adverse  to 
having  the  Federal  relationship  established  ’directly  with  the  cities 
and  with  some  rural  communities,  if  they  are  desirous  of  making 
change  toward  integration. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
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Mr.  Qi;ik.  I don't  see  how  in  fo.  in  languages  that  there  would  he 
any  reasons  why  wc  would  expect  State  or  local  communities  to  realize 
tho  needs.  I would  say  that  about  the  majority  of  iny  colleagues  too. 
We  haven’t  been  aide  .to  advance  area  studies  in  the  International 
Education  Act  either,’  hut  in  these  two  areas  I will  prefer  the  Federal 
level. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  QriK.  Yes,  I yield. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  The  racial  impact  concept  lends  itself  particularly  well 
to  a school  district — Federal  Government,  relationship,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir,  I think  it  does.  I might,  if  I may,  make  a com- 
ment that  the  city  of  Minneapolis  has  in  5 years  increased  the  number 
of  its  students  who  come  from  families  on  aid  to  dependent  children 
from  somewhere  around  5,000  to  0,000  to  now  14,000  eligible  students. 
This  is  a staggering  statistic  in  my  judgment,  and  again  is  appropriate 
perhaps  for  Federal  surveillance,  as  a welfare  problem. 

Mr.  Ford.  Could  I ask  one  question  there  ? 

Mr.  Quik.  I yield. 

Mr.  Ford.  I don’t  think  anylmdy  has  commented  in  the  hearings 
on  this:  As  a practical  matter  how  do  you  go  alrout  identifying  the 
people  that  you  count  under  this  bill  ? Has  anybody  talked  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Qiue.  No,  nobody  has. 

Mr.  Ford.  What-  do  you  do,  send  a questionnaire  and  ask  for  tho 
racial  background? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  our  city  we  make  a sight  count.  There  are  rather 
cr  mpletc  directions  sent  to  each  faculty  member  who  makes  a home- 
room count. 

Mr.  Ford.  I am  not  trying  to  lie  facetious,  but  what  do  you  do?  Do 
you  count  a child  with  l>oth  Indian  parents  ns  a category'  A child, 
and  a child  with  one  Indian  parent  as  a category  B child,  or  is  he 
counted  the  same? 

Mr.  DaVIs.  We  haven’t  refined  it.  We  have  three  classifications  that 
work  for  us. 

Mr.  Ford.  Just  hearing  you  tick  those  ofT  it  just  suddenly  came  to  * 
mo  that  somelxxly  at  some  stage  is  going  to  have  to  figure  this  out. 

Mr.  Qi’ib.  Just  look  at  the  children.  If  they  arc  dark  skinned  they 
lire  probably  considered  black. 

Mr.  Ford.  They  got  in  trouble  with  Roman  Pucinski  last  year  you 
will  rememlior,  it  was  this  year,  when  they  sent  a paper  around  to 
the  bureaucrats  and  said,  “We  don’t  want  you  to  count  how  many 
black  people  you  have  working  in  your  department,  but  quietly  observe 
them,  and  if  they  look  like  they  should  be  classified  ns  nonwliite,  give 
us  a count.”  Roman  tore  them  up  for  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  raised  a good  point  though. 

Mr.  Ford.  I think  Patsy  was  a little  upset  about  that  too. 

Mr.  Pitixski.  I was  wondering  if  we  could  get  some  expression 
from  you,  because  Mr.  Ford  does  raise  a very  important  point.  HEW, 
when  they  were  before  us,  were  really  not  able  to  give  us  an  answer. 
The  best  tjicy  could  do  was  to  give  us  about  10  percent  of  the. .schools 
in  tho  country  that  have  white  children  and  black  children  but  they 
couldn't  give,  any  count  on  Spanish-surnamed'kids,  Orientals.  It  is  a 
serious  question.  I mil  wondering  if  you  have  any  suggestions  oil  how 
Will  we  count  i How  will  you  identify  minority  youngsters,  and  what 
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soil  of  machinery  do  yon  think  we  ought  to  set  up?  Obviously  in  the 
bill  we  have  a definition  of  a minority  group  child. 

Mr.  Quie.  But  you  realize  that  all  we  are  doing  in  the  bill  is  distrib- 
uting two-thirds  of  the  money  to  the  States  so  that  the  States  get  an 
idea  what  they  are  going  to  receive,  but  they  don't  receive  it  based  on  a 
count  at  all.  It  is  a project  projHisal.  If  they  can  pro\<*  their  need  it 
really  doesn't  make  an  awful  lot  of  difference  how  many  black  children, 
Indian  children,  or  Spanish-surnamed  children  there  are  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  point  that  Mr.  Ford  makes  is  how  does  a State 
ascertain  the  number  of  minority  children  in  that  State.  Xow  Mr. 
Davis  says  we  have  a sight  count.  I presume  to  some  extent  the  Census 
Bureau  may  be  able  to  help  us>  except  where  you  have  overlapping 
school  districts,  but  in  a State  I imagine  the  Census  Bureau  could 
give  lissome  help  in  this  direction.  The  Census  Bureau  did  not  identify 
Spanish  surnames. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  you  will  yield,  we  have  had  the  experience  of  colleges 
and  universities  receiving  a survey  from  the  Oflice  of  Education  a tew 
years  ago,  in  which  they  said  flatly  tliev  refused  to  go  through  an 
exercise  of  trying  to  count  how  many  and  of  what  race  they  had. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Do  you  lujve  any  suggestions,  gentlemen?  You  know 
this  is  a very  serious  problem.  Mr.  Ford  lias  raised  a very  valid 
question. 

Reverend  Stewart.  We  have  a sight  count  also.  I could  give  you  an 
example  of  a problem.  I could  be  considered,  if  I lived  in  Minneapolis, 
part  of  an  Indian  sight  count.  If  I lived  in  south  San  Francisco  or 
Dallas  I could  be  considered  part  of  the  Spanish-surnamed  count,  not 
surname  count,  but  a sight  count.  I have  got  a French  first  name.  If  I 
lived  in  a predominantly  black  community  I would  be  considered  black, 
and  I am  black,  according  to  whatever  the  racial  tag  is.  A count  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  and  get  an  accurate  figure.  We  do  have  in  Detroit 
a computerization.  We. do  have  a sight  count  as  well  as  a survey  count 
to  be  able  to  determine  those  of  Spanish  descent  or  Oriental"  Other 
than  going  out  and  referring  back  to  the  old  wav  of  getting  a count, 
by  having  that  person  designate  their  ethnic  background,  we  have  no 
other  choice  but  the  sight  count , or  6ne  of  surname. 

Mr.  Quie.  Since  we  don't  count  students  for  the  amount  of  money 
they  will  he  entitled  to  underbids  hill,  as  in  the  Federal  impact  aid 
legislation,  I don't  think  it  is  as  important  here.  My  mother  had  two 
first  cousins  who  are  1 Kit h darker  than  you,  and  they  are  100-j>ercent 
Norwegian  background.  Our  family  doctor  once  said  that  the  Norse- 
men cruised  further  than  the  south  of  France. 

Reverend  Stewart.  I have  a"  brother  on  the  Chicago  Police  Force 
and  they  have  this  rule  of  integrated  cars,  and  so  they  had  to  put  him 
with  a black  police  officer,  and  he  raised  a ruckus  that  he  was  not  now 
in  an  integrated  car,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  placed  with 
a white  nolice  officer.  The  sight  count  placed  him  in  integration  that 
was  kind  of  a reverse  situation.  This  is  a problem  that  I don’t  know" 
how  you  a re  going  to  resolve. 

Mr.  Meeds  mentioned  the  impacted  integration-type  minority.  I 
think  this  is  why  the  count  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Quie.  It  would  be  important  if  you  received  an  entitlement 
based  oil  the  number  of  minority  children  in  your  school  district.  I 
surely  wouldn't  like  that  concept  at  all.  I think  that  you  have  to  prove 


that  you  are  integrating.  It  may  Ik*  more  expensive  for  those  who  have  8 
percent  in  their  school  district  than  another  school  that  has  30  percent. 
It  just  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  what  they  are  trying  to  over- 
come. For  one  that  had  de  facto  segregation  for  a long  time,  well  in- 
grained in  the  community,  it  may  lx*,  more  difficult  to  shift  the  schools 
and  to  arrange  this  new  integrated  education  than  it  would  be  with 
one.  that  had  happened  more  recently.  I think  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  will  have  to  have  this  on  a project  grant  basis. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  I believe  that  we  ought  to  get  this  very  clear,  because 
I think  ye  are  talking  about  two  things.  Mr.  Quie  is  correct  that  un- 
der this  bill  we  would  count  the  minority  children  in  a State.  We 
would  then  count  them  again  if  they  attend  a school  distinct  in  a court 
order.  We  would  add  up  the  total  in  that  State  and  apply  that  total 
against  tdie-Jiationa  j tot  alto  ascertain  a pro  rata  share  of  that  State’s 
allotment  from  the  two^riTdsdhat-isset  aside  from  the  appropriation, 
and  he  is  actually  right  that  there  is  no  assu i'aFic?rthatffie~nioney  will 
follow  the  child  in  that  State,  but  the  bill" does  provide,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  really  address  ourselves  to  this  problem,  the  bill  says : 

For  the  ]>ur|x>.se  of  tills  .section  the  term  adjusted  number  of  minority  proup 
children  for  any  State  means  the  number  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  number  of 
minority  group  children  enrolled  in  pubiie  schools  in  local  education  agencies  in 
such  State  yldeli  are  carrying  out  a plan  of  desegregation. 

You  still  have  to  ascertain  somewhere  in  this  bill  how  do  we  count 
minority  children  in  that  State.  Do  we  do  it-  by  sight  count  or  do  we 
take  the  census  figure  ? The  only  problem  with  the  census  figure  is  that 
by  1!»T6  or  1977  it  becomes  obsolete.  This  is  the  trouble  with  the  pov- 
erty program.  In  1969  wo  are  dealing  with  I960  figures,  and  in  the 
altsence  of  a .r»-year  count,  with  a shifting  population,  when  yon  con- 
sider that  one  out  of  five  families  in  America  moves  every  year,  surely 
it  is  a great  disadvantage  to  use  census  figures. 

I was  wondering  if  you  gentlemen  have  any  suggestions  on  how  can 
we  count  ? We  have  identified  the  minority  group  child  in  this  bill,  but 
we  haven't  said  in  this  bill  how  you  count  them.  Who  counts  them? 
Does  the  local  school  principal  count  them?  Does  the  county  school 
snjxM-intendent  count  them?  Does  the  State  director  of  public  educa- 
tion count  them,  to  transmit  the  State  figure  to  the  HEW? 

We  haven’t  spelled  out  in  this  bill  what  the  machinery  is,  sight 
count,  surname  count  or  what.  . 

Dr.  Skki.lv.  Mr.  ('hairman,  I am  holding  in  my  hand  a document 
which  was  given  to  ns  at  the  time  that  the  Commissioner  made  the 
preliminary  release  on  the  desegregation  proposal,  and  attached  to 
wlmt  was  indicated  as  document  B,  on  the  last  page  is  a chart  entitled 
“Allocat  ion  Fnder  Alternative  Funding  Levels  Bv  State.” 

Apparently  there  are  statistics  in  the  hands  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion u|M»n  which  these  distributions  have  already  Iwn  made  and  for- 
mulas executed.  If  this  document  has  not  been  made  available  to 
you 

Mi\  Prcixsivi.  It  is  in  the  record,  and  I might  say  that  so  far  as  I 
know,  those  are  nothing  more  than  very  raw  estimates. 

Mr.  QriK.  And  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  end  up,  raw  estimates. 

Mr.  Pfcinski.  I presume,  based  on  the  1960  census,  and  this  is  why 
I have  boon  attracted,  and  I said  at  the  opening  of  these  hearings,  1 
would  prefer  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a racially  impacted  formula 
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where  you  as  the  school  superintendent  would  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  your  count  of  minority  children,  to  see.  A,  if  you 
qualify  for  whatever  is  the  cut-off  point  that  you  set  up. 

We  would  then  have  to  decide  whether  we  want  to  give  you  funds 
for  just  those  children,  and  I would  like  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota to  hear  this,  liecause  the  problem  that  I have  with  this  bill  is 
that  we  provide  funds  only  for  minority  children,  but  we  are  really 
providing  educational  improvement  hopefully  for  all  the  children  in 
that  school.  I don't  really  see  how  you  are  going  to  have 

Mr.  Quie.  Not  necessarily. 

All*.  Pucinski.  Yes  you  are.  Would  you  yield  right  there? 

1 am  just  trying  to  see  how  you  are  going  to  set  up  an  effective 
program  in  a school  that  has  ^(3  percent  minority  children,  and  say, 
“Well,  we  are  going  to  have  programs  only  for  those  minority  chil- 
dren.” You  are  in  effect  setting  up  another  segregated  system  in  that 
school.' It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  high-density 
counseling  you  ought  to  have  high-density  counseling  for  all  the 
children  ini  that  sehool.'-Jf  you  are  going  to  have  remedial  reading 
you  ought  to, have  it  for  all  of  the  children  in  that  school.  If  von  are 
going  to  have  smaller  classrooms  you  should  have  it  for  all  the  chil- 
dren in  that  school. 

To  me  the  incongruous  part  of  this  legislation  is  that  we  say  we 
are  going  to  provide  money  for  minority  children,  but  actually  you  as 
the  school  principal  are  going  to  have  to  provide  those  same 'services 
for  all  the  children  in  that  "school.  Otherwise  you  are  going  to  have 
another  segregated  school  system  within  the  framework  of  this  bill. 
I would  Ijke  to  get  your  views  on  that  and  then  I would  like  to  get 
Air.  Quie’s  views  on  it. 

Air.  Quie.  Let  me  give  my  comment  first,  Air.  Chairman. 

From  the  testimony  we  have  found  very  few  jieqple  who  even  make 
the  claim  that,  there  lias  been  a discernible  educational  improvement 
by  integration,  but  what  has  lieen  claimed  by  witnesses  every  day  is 
that  there  is  a tremendous  necessity  in  this  country  for  integration, 
the.  removal  of  the  racial  isolation  that  exists.  Even  if  there  was  no 
educational  improvement,  as  we  think  there  is  hut  it  is  hard  to  iden- 
tify, it  is  still  necessary  and  important  to  us. 

As  you  look  at  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  the  first  one  is  to  eliminate 
racial  segregation  and  discrimination.  The  second  one  is  to  eliminate 
and  reduce  and  prevent  racial  isolation.  Then  you  come  down  to  the 
third  ono  overcoming  the  educational  disadvantages  of  racial  isolation, 
but  it  doesn't  say  that  there  will  be  an  educational  improvement. 

Air.  Pucinski.  Let's  read  this  correctly,  if  my  colleague  will  jjermit, 
ns  long  as  he  has  cited  these  things : 

The  purjiose  of  this  act  is  to  provide  financial  assistance — 

(«)  to  aid  local  educational  agencies  tlirougliout  the  Nation  to  meet  the 
special  needs  Incident  to  the  elimination  of  racial  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation among  students  and  faculty  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

It  doesn't  say,  “Aleet  the  needs  for  minority  children." 

Air.  Quie.  You  only  have  the  problem  if  there  are  minority  chil- 
dren. 

Air.  Pucinski.  .Just  a second.  It  says,  “Aleet  the  needs  incident  to 
the  elimination  of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination  among  stu- 
dents and  faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.”  For  anyone 


to  Sliest  that  tliis  means  that  we  arc  supposed  to  provide  special 
educational  benefits  only  to  the  minority  children  in  that  school,  you 
are  setting  up  another  and  perhaps  more  insidious  kind  of  a. segre- 
gation in  that  school. 

Mr.  Qrir:.  There  is  no  jmrpo.se  to  do  that. 

Mr.  IVoxski.  Secondly,  it  says  encourage  the  voluntary  elimina- 
tion reduction  or  racial  isolation,  and  so  on  “in  schools.” 

The  point  I am  trying  to  find  out  here  in  this  formula,  and  I would 
like  to  ask  you  gentlemen,  Ix'cause  you  are  superintendents,  if  we  allo- 
cate a’  amount  of  dollars  based  on  a number  of  200  children  in  a school 
of  a thousand  youngsters  who  happen  to  be  minority  children,  and 
you  have  to  provide  educational  improvements  for  the  whole  1,000 
children,  if  it  is  going  to  have  any  meaning,  if  you  are  going  to  really 
grapple,  with  this  problem,  then  what  we  have  really  done  is  given 
you  money  for  200  children  but  said  to  you,  you  have  got  to  dilute  it 
oyer  a thousand,  and  that  is  why  is  seems  to  me 

Mr.  QtriK.  I think  you  are  way  off  base. 

Mr.  PrcrxsKi.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  really  want  to  do  something 
alxmt  integration,  if  you  really  want  to  help,  what  you  want  to  do 
is  identify  a school  as  a school  with  a racial  impact  problem.  If  that 
school  then  has  a thousand  children^  you  ought  to  jirovide  Federal 
aid  for  a thousand  children  in  that  school,  to  up-grade  the  quality  of 
that  whole  school,  so  that  every  child,  minority  and  otherwise,  lame- 
nts together,  and  you  stabilize  the  community  and  you  achieve  the 
ultimate  goal  of  eradicating  racial  isolation.  I would  like  to  get  your 
views  on  that  as  educators. 

Mr.  Qnn.  I have  a luncheon  I have  to  go  to.  before  I do,  could  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  information  that  I asked  Superin- 
tendent Davis  about  as  to  the  numlier  of  minority  children  goes  in 
the  record  at  the  point  where  he  answered  the  question. 

Reverend  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I don’t  think  that  we  agreed 
with  this  bill  in  our  statements  or  in  our  comments.  I think  that  you  are 
asking  us  to  assist  in  providing  a better  formula. 

It  is  true  that  you  need  additional  services,  additional  funds  in 
order  to  adequately  prepare  a school,  if  you  have  a 10  percent  minority 
population  of  students  move  into  that  school  that  you  have  <o  prepare 
the  school,  you  need  additional  funds  to  make  the  adjustment  and  pro- 
vide for  the.  educational  opportunities,  but  I think  to  say  because  you 
are  adding  10  percent  of  the  student  population  that  you  need  totally 
the  funds  for  the  other  90  percent  for  the  total  school,  I think  it  de- 
pends upon  what  needs  are  set  up  in  a proposal  to  provide  the  kinds 
of  services  to  make  this  the  kind  of  school  that  you  want  to  make  it. 

From  what  I hear  you  say,  you  are  saying  that  funding  should  be 
provided  for  the  whole  1,000. 

Mr.  Pucinskt.  Wo  did  that  in 

I)r.  Shelly.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  We  have  80  percent  of  the  youngsters  in  the  school 
getting  titlo  I assistance,  that  the  whole  school  gets  it  even  though  the 
other  20  percent  do  not  qualify. 

Dr.  Shelly.  Congressman, "may  I pick  up  that  point  ? 

First  of  all,  I have  to  deny  the  charge  that  wnat  vou  heard  here  to- 
day as  read  by  the  president  of  our  council,  and  the  comments  that 
were  made  by  myself  and  the  statement  read  by  Superintendent  Davis 
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in  any  way  supports  some  of  the  serious  disabilities  in  the  act  to  which 
we  are  reacting.  On  the  contrary,  I feel  that  our  comments,  and  they 
are  in  the  record  to  be  reviewed,  clearly  disagree  with  some  of  the 
basic  assumptions  which  this  hill  proceeds  ujK>n. 

Now,  your  last  reference  to  this  introductory  statement  to  the  bill 
I defer  to  your  judgment  in  terms  of  reading  it  as  a legislator,  liecause 
3’ou  are  apparently  taking  the  interpretation  that  .t  can  take  a school 
and  divide  within  that  school  the  money  which  is  designed  to  assist 
the  intent  of  the  act. 

I confess,  I read  this  and  come  up  with  the  same  interpretation  that 
has  been  given  to  ESEA,  which  takes  a school  and  says  if  that  school 
has  a certain  number  of  disadvantaged  youngsters  who  comply  with 
the  formula  of  income,  that  this  school  in  toto  is  treated  as  a class  A 
school  or  a class  B school. 

Now  if  there  is  a difference  in  the  way  we  read  this  again  it  is  not 
that  we  come  with  any  support  for  what  may  be  as  you  interpret  it  a 
very  divisive  kind  of  interpretation,  but  I submit  that  in  general  the 
testimony  submitted  here  has  been  very  consistent  with  tno  position 
that  has  been  submitted  by  Dr.  Drachler  and  a number  of  other  super- 
intendents which  points  to  the  serious  disabilities  of  this  bill  and 
which  provide  some  positive  statements  as  to  how  we  disagree  with  the 
intent  behind  this  bill. 

Mr.  Pucxnski.  Of  course  your  testimony  and  the  statement  stands 
best  when  you  say : 

The  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  supports  what  we  feel  Is  the  Intent  of 
H.R.  17840,  and  Is  gratified  to  see  national  attention  so  focused  on  this  subje  t 
of  desegregation.  We  must  also  express  some  reservation. 

Now,  “some  reservation.”  I could  take  your  statement  here,  and  if 
I had  to  go  to  the  floor,  I am  sure  that  the  supporters  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  would  tako  this  statement  to  the  floor  and  say,  “Look 
here,  the  Great  City  School  Council  supports  this  legislation.”  That/ 
is  my  point.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question : 

Let’s  assume  that  we  have  a school  of  a thousand  youngsters,  a high 
school,  Cass  High  School  in  your  city,  and  you  have,  let's  say,  .'500 
minority  youngsters.  Now  this  hill  says : 

Financial  assistance  under  section  5 shall  be  available  for  programs  or  proj- 
ects involving  activities  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  Including 
the  provision  of  additional  professional  or  other  staff  members,  the  training  and 
retraining  of  staff  for  such  schools ; 

(6)  Remedial  and  other  services  to  meet  the  special  .needs  of  children  In 
sehoohi  which  are  affected  by  a plan  described  in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  5 
(a)  or  are  racially  Isolated,  including  si>eclal  services  for  gifted  and  talented 
children  in  such  schools ; 

( c)  Comprehensive  guidance,  counseling,  <ml  other  personal  services  for 
pupils. 

And  so  on. 

Now,  is  it  your  intention  and  your  interpretation  that  whatever 
money  is  made  available  to  that  school  on  the  Dasis  of  the  300  children 
in  that  school  that  money  shall  be  used  to  do  things  only  to  the  300 
children  in  that  school? 

Dr.  Skelly.  Are  you  directing  the  question  to  me? 

• Mr.  Pucinski.  Toany  oneof  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  I should  like  to  say  that  that  is  not  my  interpretation 

Mr.  Pucikski.  Fine. 
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Mr.  Davis  (continuing).  And  I hope  that  I did  not  indicate  that 
it  was,  iit  any  time  in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Piti'xski.  Xow',  I would  hope  that  that  would  he  the  way  it 
would  l>o  interpreted.  I would  hate  that  we  are  setting  up  another 
segregated  system  in  that  school  by  saying  that  because  you  are  a 
minority  youngster  you  can  get  high-density  counseling,  but  if  you  are 
not  a minority  youngster  in  that  school  you  can't  get  high-density 
counseling  even  though  you  may  need  it  more  than  that  minority 
youngster.  That  minority  youngster  may  be  from  a perfectly  good 
middle-income  black  family  and  may  be  way  ahead  of  the  white  kids 
in  that  school,  or  he  may  Ik*  from  an  oriental  family  which  has  a cul- 
ture going  hack  thousands  of  years  and  may  lx*  way  ahead  of  the 
whole  school,  so  what  T am  trying  to  find  out  from  you  gentlemen  now, 
and  this  is  the  guidance  we  need  here,  is  if  we  provide  money  on  the 
basis  of  300  children  but  we  make  these  services  available  to  1,000 
children  in  that  school,  minority  or  otherwise,  what  happens  to  the 
programs  that  you  want  to  institute  if  you  only  have  funds  for  300 
children  ( 

That  is  why  I suggested  that  we  apply  the  ESEA  formula  here, 
that  you  apply  the  ESEA  formula,  that  if  you  have  a certain  tilt, 
and  you  will  have  to  tell  me  what  that  tilt  is,  if  you  have  a school 
that  is  being  integrated  and  you  are  going  to  come  in  there  with  addi- 
tional funds  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  that  school,  to  indeed  make 
integration  an  effective  device  at  all  1 eve's,  then  it  seems  to  me  you 
ought  to  have  a formula  that  says,  all  right,  there  are  1,000  children 
in  this  school.  We  are  going  to  provide  funds  to  that  school  for  1,000 
children,  minority  and  otherwise,  Iwcause  this  is  a school  undergoing 
integration  and  we  want  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  this  whole  scjiooi' 
in  order  to  stabilize  this  community,  the  youngsters,  and  everything 
else,  and  to  help  all  the  youngsters'  advance. 

Xow,  I have  asked  you  that  question  only  because  I want  to  know 
whether  you  could  do'  these  things  if  the  funding  was  only  for  the 
300  minority  children  in  that  school, 

Mr.  Davis.  I would  say  it  depends  on  what  the  amount  of  the  fund- 
ing is,  and  that  this  is  the  issue  which  the  Congress  must  wrestle  with 
localise  we  are  so  used  to  limping  along  with  inadequate  funds  and 
making  them  stretch. 

Xow,  it  is  possible  that  the  author  of  the  bill  might  take  issue  with 
you  on  whether  or  not  x dollars  instead  of  x plus  y,  which  is  what  I 
would  prefer,  distributed  among  1,000  students  accomplishes  inte- 
gration or  whether  it  accomplishes  simply,  and  very  importantly,  a 
higher  level  of  education  for  all  students.  But  I don’t  think  we  are  at 
cross-pm*|K)ses  here.  Certainly,  T am  not  at  cross-purposes  with  you. 
lint  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a formula  for  getting  more  money  into  local 
communities. 

Mr.  PrciNSKi.  Perhaps  then  what  we  ought  to  do  is  maybe  approach 
this  problem  by  forgetting  the  number  of  students.  Perhaps  if  ye 
were  to  go  to  the  racially  impacted  school  district  concept  we  would 
establish  the  qualifications  of  the  school  district  because  you  would 
have  to  have  some  sort  of  cutoff  point  whether  you  have  2 percent 
minority  group,  5 percent,  10  percent,  12  percent,  or  whatever  you  have 
as  you  are  not  going  to  have  20,000  school  districts  participating  in  the 
program,  lieeause  they  have  two  or  three  youngsters  with  a minority 


background.  Once  a school  district  qualities  and  you  have  measured 
and  you  counted  all  of  t lie  children  in  that  district  to  tind  out  what 
money  is  the  school  district  entitled  to,  the  amount  of  money,  then  per- 
Imps  the  way  to  approach  this  is  to  let  the  school  superintendent  as- 
certain  how  best  lie  can  use  this  money  in  an  integrating  M*hool  system 
without  any  particular  reference  to  each  school  or  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  each  school. 

If,  as  Mr.  Stewart  said,  you  need  a new  high  school  in  a changing 
community  that  is  going  to  cost  $4  million  and,  in  your  good  judgment 
and  the  school  board's  judgment,  you  need  that  particular  school,  and 
you  only  have  $4  million  for  that  paiticular  year  and  you  w ill  have 
to  make  a judgment,  perhaps  you  can  serve  t he  greatest  unrulier  of 
youngsters  best  by  using  all  $4  million  on  building  a new  school.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  problems  w'c  have  with  these  Federal  programs. 
That  is  why  I am  trying  to  get  some  guidance  from  you  gentlemen. 
4Ve  pass  those  programs  over  here  and  they  look  so  good  on  paper, 
but  tlien  you  go  down  to  the  hustings  and  you  talk  to  the  school  prin- 
cipal and  you  say,  “Ilcnv  is  this  w orking  out !" 

“Working  out,  what?  We  don't  see  it."  It  gets  lost  down  the  way. 
The  trickle-dow  n tiling  is  just  amazing. 

What  I am  trying  to  do  is  avoid  that  kind  of  a situation  in  this  hill 
and  for  that  reason  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Ford,  even  Mr.  Quie  recognize 
that  the  formula  in  this  bill  has  to  undergo  major  surgery.  Now , w hat 
we  are  asking  you  as  professional  educators  is,  give  us  some  help  on 
what  formula  cloyou  think  can  best  w ork  for  you  jieoplu. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  formula,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  largest  amount  of 
money.  You  may  tie  it  to  the  number  of  minority  youngsters,  or  you 
may  tie  it  to  the  reading  levels  or  socioeconomic  or  to  the  numlW  on 
aid  for  dependent  families.  There  are  a number  of  ways,  or,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  could  come  as  general  aid,  and  with  the  proviso  that  a 
well-designed  plan  for  improving  integration  he  an  inheient  asj>ect 
*ofit. 

I would  like  to  simply  state  that  I would  have  you  come  and  talk 
w ith  principals  in  Minneapolis  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  trickle- 
down  theory  has  evaporated  before  it  got  to  the  local  schools  liecausc 
wo  have  some  outstanding  examples  of  where  the  KSKA  money  in 
concentrated  education  centers  has  really  enhanced  educational  pos- 
sibility and  there  is  some  indication  that  test  scores  are  improving  in 
those  schools.  Hut  I know’  w;lmt  you  are  saving,  and  I share  your  Con- 
cerns, but  it  is  an  issue  of  the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Gentlemen,  I am  going  to  take  advantage  of  your 
kind  of  invitatioi.  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  your  statement.  You 
said: 

Tho  Council  of  Ihe  Great  City  Schools  stands  ready  to  offer  any  |M>s.silile  assist- 
ance to  this  subcommittee  in  its  efforts  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  racial  isolation 
in  this  country. 

You  have  heard  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  here.  Perhaps 
it  is  unfair  on  our  part  to  hit  you  with  these  questions  when  you  may 
very  well  not  Uo  prepared  to  answer  them  on  behalf  of  your  council, 
or  perhaps  even  in  your  own  judgment,  without  thinking  them 
through.' -You  have  heard  the  questions  this  morning.  You  know  what 
is  troubling  the  committee.  There  is  no  question  that  we  arc  all  agreed, 
as  I think  Mr.  Stewart  said  and  yQU,  Mr.  Davis,  I think  said,  that  we 
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do  have  a situation  where  we  have  finally  gotten  the  administration 
to  recognize  that  there  is  a problem  involved  in  integrating" schools, 
vast  problems,  financial  problems. 

We  have  a moncv  bill  lx*fore  this  committee  now  to  try  and  deal 
with  that  problem.  Tit  is  quite  obvious  that  this  bill  needs  considerable 
surgery.  I would  take  advantage  of  your  kind  invitation  and  extend 
to  you  now  an  invitation  from  the  committee  to  supply  us  with  a 
supplemental  statement,  if  you  wish,  on  some  of  the  questions  that 
wo  nave  raised  here,  what  is  the  most  elfective  way  of  helping  you  in 
this  problem. 

That  is  what  we  are  here  for  and  it  does  us  no  good  to  pass  a bill 
if  it  is  not  going  to  do  the  job. 

We  have,  an  impact  aid  bill  on  the  books  since  1950,  which  everybody, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  tho  Members  of  Congress,  denounce  as  a 
totally  indefensiblo  formula  for  distribution  of  Federal  aid,  and  yet, 
by  golly,  you  can't  shoot  it  down. 

I have  an  impart  reform  bill  on  which  I have  held  extensive  hear- 
ings before  this  committee,  and  I know  darned  well  I do  not  have 
enough  votes  either  in  the  committee  or  on  the  floor  to  pass  it, 

I don’t  want  this  bill  to  lie  another  bill  that  is  going  to  be  on  tho 
books  and  not  do  the  job  it  should.  I think  we  have  a magnificent  op- 
portunity here.  Tho  President  has  said  “I  want  to  spend  $1.5  billion 
helping  these  schools  meet  the  problems  that  they  have  encountered 
in  trying  to  eliminate  racial  isolation.”  Well,  it  is  my  job  as  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  and  as  a Member  of  the  Congress  to  como 
up  with  tho  best  possible  bill  to  do  that  job,  and  that  is  why  wo  have 
kind  of  thrown  the  gauntlet  to  you.  You  are  on  tho  firing  line.  You 
have  to  tell  us  what  you  need. 

Mr.  Davis.  I won’t  take  your  time  now,  but  I am  sure  that  we  can 
produco  with  alacrity  a proposal  for  tho  flow  of  Federal  dollar? 
toward  tho  problem  of  desegregating  our  schools 

Mr.  PircixBKt.  Beautiful. 

Mr.  Davis  (continuing).  Which  will  be  productive. 

Mr.  Pucinskt.  Fine.  Your  statement  today  is  a good  beginning.  So 
if  we  may  ask  you,  please,  as  quickly  as  possible  to  forward  to  us 
some  of  vonr  reactions  to  tne  questions  that  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Meeds  and  myself,  you  would  be  a big  help  to  us. 

After  all,  you  do  represent  5 million  youngsters  that  are  going  to  be 
affected  by  this  bill  and  I would  like  us  to  be  able  to  come  out  of  this 
committee  with  a bill  that  is  really  going  to  do  the  job.  I think  you 
know  there  is  a great  deal  of  talk  about  accountability.  We  have  been 
talking  about  educators  and  accountability,  but  I don’t  mind  applying 
the  same  rule  to  the  Congress.  We  have  to  account  for  the  kind  oi 
legislation  we  move  out  here  and  what  is  it  going  to  do.  Will  it  get 
hung  up  in  a lot  of  bureaucratic  rodta))e  or  will  it  really  help  you 
meet  the  problem.  So,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  assist  us  we  will 
appreciate  that. 

Dr.  Skkli.y.  We  welcome  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  You  arc  very  kind  to  spend  the  whole  morning  with 
us.  As  you  can  see,  \\e  have  a real  can  of  worms  here  because  there 
are  so  many  conflicting  problems.  We  are  going  to  need  not  only  the 
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help  of  school  directors  but  the  help  of  the  good  Lord,  and  most 
everybody  else,  to  put  together  a good  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  insert  the  materials  which  Dr.  Davis 
requested  to  be  submit  ted  for  the  record  at  the  end  of  today’s  testimony, 
neverend  Stewart.  Thunk  you. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  further 
notice. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

Human  Relations  Guidelines  for  Minneapolis  Public  Education  in  the  1970’s 

STATEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLE 

The  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  is  fully  committed  to  provid*  quality 
education  for  all  students.  Because  learning  is  a profoundly  individual  ex|>ori- 
ence.  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  renews  its  deep  commitment  to  the 
individual  learner  and  to  the  concept  of  continuous,  progressive,  sound  educa- 
tional experiences  which  permit  mastery  of  basic  skills,  understanding  of  others, 
and  enhance  individual  dignity,  worth  and  uniquenesses. 

In  1967,  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  adopted  Human  Relations 
Guidelines  and  with  community  and  faculty  support  Instituted  new  programs, 
but  new  plans  and  greater  effort  must  be  made  if  there  is  to  be  a decade  of 
excellence  in  Minneapolis  public  education.  There  is  tragic  evidence  to  support 
the  fact  that  American  and  Minneapolis  society  is  moving  toward  serrate 
societies— one  Black  and  Indian,  one  white ; one  wealthy,  one  poor.  This  is  not 
to  ignore  the  strides  that  have  been  made  in  this  community  iu  better  human 
relations. 

In  America  it  is  an  inherent  right  to  learn  and  to  be  able  to  benefit  from 
public  education.  However,  American  and  Minneapolis  society  still  too  oflen 
reflects  political  and  social  arrangements  that  restrict  the  realization  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  under  the  law,  have  equal  rights,  and  are  to  be  afforded 
equal  and  just  treatment.  c 

Racial  and  economic  segregation  and  Isolation  in  Minneapolis  schools  and 
society  is  harmful.  In  our  schools,  it  can  be  Interpreted  as  a denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

Lack  of  interracial  contacts  lead  to  fear,  Ignorance,  prejudice  and  racism 
with  the  result  that  learners  may  develop  an  inaccurate  view  of  life  as  they 
prepare  to  live,  work,  and  participate  effectively  in  a multi-racial  community, 
state,  nation  and  world.  Public  schools  have  the  inoral  and  educational  obliga- 
tion to  deal  deliberately  and  directly  with  the  opportunities  and  problems  of 
race,  for  the  quality  of  our  humanity  is  a key  ingredient  of  good  education.  To 
~ forego  opportunities  to  educate  students  for  a multi-racial  world  would  be  to 
fall  them.  Implicit  in  this  position  is  the  assumption  that  public  education  has 
the  responsibility  to  prepare  citizens  capable  of  Intelligence  In  ad  ion. 

The  educational  needs  of  learners  will  be  the  major  consideration  as  the school 
district  moves  toward  the  goal  of  quality  integrated  education  for  all.  We 
cannot  wait  for  housing  patterns  to  change  drastically  for  that  delay  would 
mean  that  many  more  students  than  are  currently  denied,  and  will  be  for  some 
years  to  come,  would  be  deprived  of  quality  integrated  educational  experiences. 

It  is  fortunate  that  today  there  are  minority  group  learners  In  all  Minnea|>olls 
public  schools.  This  Is  a great  achievement  In  our  total  school  community  effort 
to  deepen  and  broaden  our  human  relationships  and  understandings. 

; In  this  decade  of  excellence  in  Minneapolis  public  education  each  school  will 
be  affected.  Each  child  will  be  provided  educational  ex|>erlene8  to  develop  his 
owirl>otential  fully  within  the  district’s  resources  available. 

STATEMENT  Or  DEFINITION — AN  EDUCATIONAL  GOAL  FOR  THE  19T0*S 

An  educational  goal  of  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  for  the  next  decade  is 
quality  integrated  education  for  all  students.  A quality  Integrated  school  Is  one 
in  which  there  is  a student  racial  composition  that  approximates  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  total  student  population  in  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  and  also 
a school  well-equipped  and  well-staffed,  where  there  Is  a climate  of  mutual  trust 
and  respect  among  the  student  body,  the  faculty  and  the  school  community,  and 
wher^  a significant  majority  of  the  students  perform  at  or  above  acceptable  mini' 
mum  reading  and  computation  performance  levels. 
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The  Minneajmlis  public  school  system  is  fully  committed  to  improving  the 
quality  of  <*ducution  for  all  learners  hut  exceptional  elTort  including  appropriate 
educational  resources  will  be  directed  to  any  school  when  a school  is  classified 
as  educationally  unrepresentative  in  that: 

A.  A significant  proportion  of  the  student  population  Is  Ik?1ow  acceptable 
reading  and  computation  j>erformanoe  levels  established  by  city  and  national 
norms;  or, 

U.  Any  school  whose  majority  group  enrollment  percentage  exceeds  the 
majority  group  enrollment  i>ereontnge  of  the  district  or  any  school  whose 
minority  group  enrollment  i>ercentage  exceeds  two  times  the  minority  group 
enrollment  of  the  district  as  determined  by  the  Minneapolis  public  schools 
sight  count  each  year. 

For  the  purpose  of  definition  minority  group  refers  to  United  States  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  terms  and  includes  Black  Americans.  Indian  Americans, 
Oriental  Americans,  and  Sj>anish-Surnamed  Americans.  Majority  group  means 
Caucasian  Americans. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  COM  PUN  EN 'IS 

The  following  components — Organization  and  Procedures  to  Extend  Learning 
Opportunities,  Curriculum  Development,  Personnel  Practices,  Faculty  and  Staff 
Development,  and  Supportive  Measures — will  he  considered  and  utilized  where 
appropriate  in  the  1070‘s  as  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  directs  its  efforts 
toward  the  goal  of  quality  integrated  education. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCEDURES  TO  EXTEND  LEARNING  OPPORTUNITIES 
Vrbnn  Transfer  Program 

Urban  transfer  of  individual  students  of  majority  group  and  minority  group 
will  he  permitted  upon  request  by  the  parents  or  guardians  to  participate  in 
tlie  Urban  Transfer  Program  where  such  transfers  will  improve  the  racial 
rnnijMvdtfon  In/ both  the  sending  and  receiving  schools,  and  will  not  result  in 
overcrowding  in.  the  receiving  school.  Receiving  schools  shall  he  allocated  sup- 
pirtlvo  staff  to  assist  students  and  faculty.  The  receiving  school  shall  auto- 
matically ui>on  transfer  Income  the  new  home  attendance  area  of  the  transferee 
and  he  shall  continue  through  the  secondary  school.  Transportation  cost  shall 
he  furnished  when  needed. 

Pitot  Pairing  Programs 

The  school  year  1970-1071  shall  be  a planning  year  for  a variety  of  pilot 
programs  to  he  instituted  for  the  school  year  1071-1072.  The  School  District 
supi>orts,  encourages  and  will  facilitate  pilot  pairing  programs  between  existing 
schools  so  that  some  schools  may  he  used  to  house  primary  age  students  while 
others  will  house  upper  elementary  age  students.  Provisions  for  transportation 
and  supi>ortlvo  staff  will  he  provided  in  the  planning  for  these  pilot  pairing 
programs. 

Xnr  Hutlding*,  Additions  and  Capital  Improvements 

1.  Xew  buildings  and  additions  will  he  planned  and  built  to  draw  a multi- 
racial imputation  Including  students  from  other  attendance  areas. 

2.  To  the  extent  possible,  other  solutions  for  overcrowding  will  he  Implemented 
other  than  the  use  of  portables.  Effective  September,  1070  useable  classrooms 
in  other  schools  will  ho  used  to  relieve  overcrowding  schools.  Students  trans- 
lated Into  the  receiving  school  will  he  assigned  Into  the  regular  classroom, 
not  kcpMsolated  in  separate  room(s).  Crowding  at  the  receiving  Vhools  will 
net  be  permitted. 

Educational  Centers  and  Learning  Laboratories  I 

Consideration  will  Ik*  given  to  the  development  of  educational  centers  to  .serve 
tipper  elementary  and  middle  school  age  students.  These  centers  will  provide 
opportunities  for  a variety  of  enriching  experiences  in  such  areas  as  art,  foreign 
languages,  music,  creative  dramatics,  science  and  the  performing  arts.  Students 
from  many  school  attendance  areas  will  attend  at  the  same  time.  Similarly, 
learning  lalmratories  will  be  established  for  high  school  students  proridfng 
opportunities  for  varied  experiences  in  such  areas  as  computer  technology,  occu- 
pationnl  training,  performing  arts,  governmental  agencies,  and  humanitarian 
services. 
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The  Quarter  Sgntrm 

Consideration  will  l>e  given  to  organizing  the  high  schools  on  the  quarter 
system  to  allow  students  easier  entry  and  exit  as  well  as  to  make  letter  use 
of  Learning  Laboratories,  and  other  rieh  educational  resource*  of  tiie  city. 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Voluntary  pilot  c*arly  cliiltlliocMl  calm  at  ion  programs  will  lie  deigned  and 
ready  for  implementation  for  Fall,  1071.  ^ 

Magnet  Schools  and  Magnet-Type  Programs  ' ^ 

A magnet-type  program  will  Ik*  implemented  in  at  least  one  high  school  l*v 
Fall,  107ot  drawing  students  from  surrounding  junior  high  districts.  Con- 
sideration will  he  given  to  the  establishment  of  one  magnet  elementary  program 
in  at  least  one  elementary  school,  to  magnet  vocational  programs  throughout  the 
city,  and  to  other  nmgnet-tyi>e  educational  prog  nuns.  Participation  in  these  pro- 
grams will  he  voluntary,  desigmal  to  improve  the  racial  distribution  of  students 
and  provide  a greater  nmnlier  of  educational  options.* 

Panic  Skills  Improvement 

The  1971  and  future  budgets  will  reflect  a high  priority  f?r  reading  and  the 
basic  skills  of  writing,  speaking  and  mathematics.  Curriculum  consultants  in 
collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  and 
faculty  will  provide  leadership  in  the  establishment  of  city-wide  norms  for 
reading,  computational  and  communication  skills.  Intervention  programs  will  Is* 
instituted  in  any  school  when  a significant  proportion  of  the  student  population 
is  below  acceptable  levels. 

Administrative  Decentralization  into  Pyramids  City-Wide 

The  further  administrative  decentralization  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
into  pyramids  of  authority  will  facilitate  delivery  of  services  to  children  and 
improve  communication  with  parents  and  citizens.  Fiscal  control  and  ixillcy 
determination  shall  remain  the  resjmnslhiHty  of  the  .Minneapolis  Hoard  of 
Education. 

Specialized  Programs 

1.  City-wide  observances  and  programs  will  l>o  develojKHl  to  celebrate  Ameri- 
can Indian  Week,  Black  History  Week,  and  National  Brotherhood  Week.  In  tills 
connection  and  as  an  extension  of  our  effort  to  develop  understanding  and 
appreciation  it  would  be  appropriate  to  commemorate  the  names  of  Americans 
who  as  representatives  of  other  racial  and  ethnic  groups  have  served  humanity. 

2.  Cooi>erative  educational  programs  shall  Ik?  established  among  schools  to 
allow  students,  faculties  and  parents  from  various  groups  to  work  together  in 
such  creative  learning  situations  as  multi-racial  retreats,  music,  and  art  festivals 
and  interkchool  dialogues. 

Schools*  Boundaries 

Schools’  boundaries  will  continue  to  be  reviewed  annually.  Consideration  for 
altering  boundaries  will  Inetude  safety  factors,  distance,  transi>ortatlon  fac  tors, 
building  capacities,  integration  and  enrollments. 

School  Building  Size 

All  new  elementary  schools  will  be  built  to  house  between  750-900  students 
and  secondary  schools  shall  be  organized  on  the  house  plan  for  700-1000  stu- 
dents— not  to  exceed  a maximum  of  3,000.  Buildings  must  be  flexible,  warm  and 
friendly.  In  special  situations  secondary  and  possibly  elementary  students  may 
be  housed  in  unusual  spaces;  new  apartment  or  business  buildings,  older  type* 
open  loft  areas.  In  these  latter  situations  students,  faculty  and  community  should 
be  permitted  to  construct,  paint,  decorate  and  arrange  the  spaces  where  learn- 
ing can  take  place. 

CURBICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Curriculum  is  the  heart  of  a sound  program  for  quality  education  and  is  de- 
signed In  part  to  prepare  all  students  for  life  In  a multi-racial  community,  na- 
tion and  w’orld. 

1.  A comprehensive  K-12  social  studies  program  shall  be  required  of  all 
students,  focusing  on  the  awareness  of  the  American  experience  including  all 
raeial/ethnic  groups.  Such  a program  will  be  developed  by  social  studies  curric- 
ulum consultants  in  collaboration  with  the  faculty  and  shall  he  ready  for 
implementation  by  Fall,  1973. 
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2.  Minority  and  ethnic  contributions  shall  continue  to  be  a regular  part  of  the 
curriculum,  K-12.  Minority  history  shall  continue  to  be  offered  as  a special 
elective  hi  high  schools. 

3.  Supplemental  micro-units  on  minority  and  ethnic  cultures  shall  be  developed, 
tested,  and  Implemented  Into  the  ongoing  programs.  The  responsibility  for 
development  nnd  Implementation  of  such  materials  shall  fest  with  the  appro- 
priate curriculum  consultants  working  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of 
Intergroup  Education. 

4.  Consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  Afro-American  and 
Indian-Amerh . i«  Cultural  Centers.  Attention  shall  also  be  directed  to  establish- 
ing such  centers  in  existing  school  facilities. 

5.  Effective  September,  1070  the  Task  Force  on  Minority  Cultures  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Intergroup  Education,  will  focus  Its  efforts  on 
staff  development  and  teaching  efforts  in  racially  isolated  predominantly  Cau- 
casian-area  schools  throughout  the  system- 

0.  The  principal  and  faculty  of  each  school  in  the  system  will  be  encouraged 
to  Improve  curriculum,  implement  new  organizational  patterns  and  respond  to 
the  particular  and  peculiar  needs  of  children  In  the  interest  of  more  effective 
learning  experiences.  The  advantages  of  the  nongraded  school,  team  or  collab- 
orative teaching,  more  individualized  Instruction,  and  more  independent  study 
shall  be  encouraged. 

7.  Educational  materials  will  be  periodically  reviewed  so  that  distortions, 
derogatory  statements,  and  untruths  will  l>o  dealt  with.  Minority  group  {acuity 
will  b a represented  on  all  evaluation  committees  reviewing  any  materials.  The 
recommendations  from  such  committees  shall  be  coordinated  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Intergroup  Education. 

R Learning  materials  selection  procedures  shall  be  subject  to  the  critical  review 
of  representative  faculty  groups,  and  suppliers  will  be  periodically  reapprised  of 
the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  position  regarding  the  necessity  of  honest  and 
fair  treatment  of  all  groups. 

PERSON  NEL  PRACTICES 

1.  Intensified  efforts  to  Increase  the  number  of  competent  and  qualified  minor- 
ity group  administrators,  teaching  faculty  and  staff,  and  civil  service  supportive 
personnel  shall  be  continued. 

2.  New  minority  group  teachers  and  administrative  personnel  will  be  assigned 
to  schools  throughout  the  system  so  that  the  faculty  as  well  as  the  student  popu- 
lation better  reflects  the  racial  composition  of  the  total  school  district’s  student 
population. 

3.  Recruitment  nnd  placement  shall  be  continuous  to  ins  are  a cadre  of  teaching 
facility  and  staff  who  are  sensitive,  competent  and  committed  to  the  needs  of  the 
Inner-city  child. 

4.  Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  recruitment  of  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful inner-city  teachers. 

r>.  ('ontinued  efforts  will  be  made  to  encourage  teacher  training  institutions, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  assist 
minority  group  persons  to  qualify  for  certification  and  placement  at  all  levels 
within  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 

0.  Faculty  in  peripheral  schools  who  have  taught  several  years  In  succession 
will  continue  to  be  encouraged  to  exchange  with  teachers  in  inner-city  schools. 

7.  A reserve  teacher  cadre  of  experienced  and  specially  trained  supportive 
personnel  shall  be  assigned  to  Inner-city  schools.  In  addition  to  regular  substi- 
tute duties,  these  substitutes  shall  free  regular  teachers  for  in-service  training, 
curriculum  planning  and  increased  parent  contacts. 

FACULTY  *ND  fiffAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Through  the  Professional  Growth  Program,  appropriate  courses  in  human 
relations,  minority  history  and  cultures,  and  other  related  subjects  will  be  offered 
to  all  certificated  members  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  throughout  the 
year. 

2.  Orientation  and  in-service  training  with  special  emphasis  on  human  rela- 
tions will  bo  mandatory  for  all  teachers  new  to  the  Minneapolis  PvNlc  Schools. 

3.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  will  recommend  a regular  city  le  weeklv 
released  time  program  for  faculty  and  staff  to  be  Implemented  Septe  .her.  1070. 
Faculties  nnd  staff  will  then  have  additional  opportunities  to  work  on  more  effec- 
tive educational  programming.  As  part  of  this  program  all  school  personnel  will 
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participate  In  appropriate  human  relations  activities  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Staff  Development. 

4.  The  Department  of  Staff  Development  will  coordinate  the  programs  through* 
, out  .tiie  system  so  that  human  relations  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  school. 

% 6UPP0RT1VE  MEASURES 

Research  and  Evaluation 

The  Department  of  Research  in  collaboration  with  the  appropriate  consultants 
and  faculty  shall  be  charged  with  establishing  research  and  assessment  pro- 
cedures for  existing  pilot  programs  and  future  programs  related  to  Integrated 
education.  Periodic  reiiorts  shall  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
research  findings  and  experiences  of  other  communities  will  also  be  utilised 
in  planning  educational  programs.  Since  integration  is  the  qualitative  feeling 
and  expression  of  mutual  trust  and  respect  by  learners  for  one  a not  her.*re  search 
and  testing  will  be  done  to  ascertain  students'  effective  as  well  as  cognitive 
learnings. 

Pu&Jic  Information:  Annual  Sight  Counts 

■ Yearly  sight  counts  will  be  conducted  of  all  schools’  student  imputations  Includ- 
ing vocational  programs  as  well  as  of  all  employees  of  the  Mlnneaj>olta  Public 
Schools.  This  information  will  be  collected  by  the  Information  Services  Center 
and  submitted  to  H.E.W.,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Minne- 
apolis community. 

The  Student 

AH  efforts  by  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  to  implement  these  Guidelines 
have  the  ultimate  goal  of  improving  the  educational  program  for  students  but 
additional  recommendations  for  students  include : 

1.  Continued  attention  will  be  given  in  support  of  student  activities  designed 
to  enhance  students'  rights,  responsibilities,  and  conduct. 

2.  Efforts  will  be  extended  to  permit  students  to  share  in  the  planning  and  pur- 
posing for  their  education  as  well  as  to  have  a voice  in  determining  school  imllcy. 

Xon-school  organizations  requesting  school  participation  of  Minneajm’ls 
Public  Schools  students  shall  provide  the  administration  with  a written  state- 
ment of  assurance  that  participating  students  will  not  be  discriminated  against 
because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origins. 

4.  Recruitment  of  tudents  and  interviews  with  students  for  purposes  of  col- 
lege, vocational  trades,  apprenticeship  programs,  employment  and  scholarship 
programs  will  be  on  a non-discrlmlnatory  basis.  All  activities  will  he  o|k»ii  to 
eligible  students  irrespective  of  race,  ethnic  origin,  or  religion.  Particular  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  recruitment  and  interviewing  of  students  where 
such  Involvement  Is  determined  by  the  school  as  offering  equal  educational 
opportunities. 

5.  School  clubs  and  other  student-school  related  activities  shall  not  bar  mem- 
bership to  students  because  of  race,  color,  creed  or  religion. 

The  State  of  Minnesota 

The  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  appreciates  recent  State  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  urban  public  education.  There  are  a variety  of  additional 
ways  in  which  the  State  cou.d  become  a partner  in  the  common  cause  with  cities 
as  they  move  toward  integrated  education,  such  as: 

1.  Additional  State  aids  for  students  coming  to  schools  In  first  grade  with 
reading  handicaps;  _ 

2 Providing  transportation  and  tuition  aids  for  urban  and  Interdistrict 
transfer  programs; 

3.  Removing  the  building  construction  bond  limitation; 

4.  General  revision  of  the  State  aid  formula ; 

5.  Construction  aid  for  new*  buildings  or  additions  which  are  planned 
to  house  a multi-racial,  multi-economic  level  student  population; 

0.  Providing  additional  equipment  and  learning  materials  for  inner  city 
schools ; 

7.  Supporting  Minneapolis’  nationwide  efforts  to  recruit  minority  group 
employees ; 

8.  Determining  that  human  relations  experiences  be  a requirement  for 
State  certification  and  that  such  training  be  a prerequisite  to  obtaining  an 
education  degree  from  State  Institutions  of  higher  education;  and. 

0.  Financial  support  for  early  childhood  education  programs. 


7 hr  Minmayoli*  Community 

1.  Community  understanding  and  support  is  essential  if  this  is  to  l>e  a decade 
of  ediietitinnni  excellence  for  learning  in  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools.  The. 
aflmlnistratiou  ami  teachers  will  increase  their, efforts  to  c ommunicate  plans  and 
program*  by  use  of  the  news  media,  sj>eakers,  information  materials,  our  new 
radio  st  it  ion  I KHKM)  and  other  effective  ways. 

2.  To  the  extent  possible  the  implementation  of  major  now  programs  will  be 
preceded  by  presentation,  discussion,  ami  solicitation  of  concerns  from  students, 
faculty,  parents  and  other  citizens. 

:p  Aren/regional  nr  pyramid  advisory  committees  will  be  used  as  components 
of  fi  city-wide  schools  community  communication  network.  Major  res|>onsibiiity 
for  coordination  with  local  school  communities  rests  with  each  principal. 

4.  The  School  Building  Planning  Department  shall  keep  the  Siqiorintemlent 
of  Schools  alerted  to  developments  In  city  housing  patterns  and  will  arrange 
jteriodic  sessions  among  representatives  from  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Authority,  City  Planning  Department,  other  housing  and  real  estate  groups  and 
officials  of  t lie  Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 

A.  The  MinnefliH»fis  Board  of  Education  fully  supports  all  efforts  of  city,  public 
and  private  groups  to  insure  oj)en  housing  patterns  and  will  designate  a mem- 
ber of  the  Personnel  Depart ment  to  assist  school  employee’s  in  securing  adequate 
housing. 

(1.  The  Mlnnea|)olls  Public  Schools  welcomes  communications  from  public  and 
non-public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  in  the  area  to  promote 
efforts  to  provide  quality  Integrated  education. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  school  administration  will  begin  the  development  of  a Minneapolis  com-  ■ 
prchenslve  plan  based  upon  these  (luidelines  with  clearly  stated  educational 
goals,  order  of  priorities,  and  delineated  program  components. 

A legislative  program  will  be  based  in  part  on  these  Guidelines  for  submission 
to  the  1071  Minnesota  Legislature. 

implementation  of  a quality  educational  program  is  hi  large  part  contingent 
upon  the  availability  of  adequate  Federal,  State  and  local  funding.  Supj>ort  from 
‘he  private  sector  becomes  Increasingly  Inqiortant  and  njxpropriate. 

The  Minnen]>olis  Board  of  Education  recognizes  the  limitations  it  faces  with 
Insufficient  funds  and  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  recruit 
and  retain  conqietent  teachers,  administrators  and  supportive  personnel  upon 
which  a quality  education  is  dependent.  The  need  for  more  equipment,  sufficient 
supplies  and  materials  for  classroom  Instruction  is  acknowledged. 

The  Cnlted  States  Office  of  Education  will  bo  contacted  requesting  technical 
assistance  and  financial  support  In  helping  to  implement  these  Guidelines. 

The  Research  Domicil  of  the  Great  City  Schools  will  be  requested  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  for  the  planning  of  a quality  education  pro- 
gram. 

The  Council  of  Big  City  Boards  of  Education  will  be  contacted  requesting 
assistance,  consultation  and  support  In  helping  to  implement  these  Guidelines. 

SUMMARY 

The  challenge  of  the  70  s Is  a great  opportunity  for  people  of  Minneapolis  and 
various  school -community  agencies  to  respond  and  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  condition  In  the  city.  The  .schools  will  continue  to  work  with 
the  total  community  toward  the  goal  of  bringing  to  every  student  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Public  Schools  quality  education. 

COM  MEN  T8 

Please  send  your  comments,  suggestions  and  recommendations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Intergroup  Education,  807  Northeast  Broadway,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota 55413.  They  will  be  given  careful  consideration  and,  wherever  possible,  in- 
coriK>rated  into  the  final  document.  These  proposed  Guidelines  will  be  discussed 
throughout  the  community  and  revisions  will  be  made  accordingly  before  formal 
presentation  to  the  Boarder  Education  for  final  approval  In  the  Fall  of  1070. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.) 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT  OF  1970 


THURSDAY,  jrXTLY  16,  1070 

House  op  Representatives, 

General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  general  subcommittee  met  at  10 :10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in 
room  2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present : Representatives  Pucmski,  Perkins,  Meeds,  Hathaway,  Bell, 
and  Hansen. 

Staff  members  present : John  F.  Jennings,  counsel ; Alexandra  Kisla, 
clerk;  and  Charles  W.  Radcliffe,  minority  counsel  for  education. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning  our  very  distin- 
guished colleague,  Congressman  Preyer  from  North  Carolina,  who  is 
here  this  morning  to  introduce  a panel  of  witnesses  who  will  be  testify- 
ing on  H.R.  17846,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  and  his  own  bill, 
16484. 

We  are  most  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Preyer  with  us  this  morning.  We 
are  well  aware  of  his  deep  interest  in  education  and  particularly  the 
problems  that  have  developed  in  recent  yearn  in  his  own  community 
and  other  communities  around  the  country. 

Congressman  Preyer,  we  are  privileged  to  have  you  here  this  morn- 
ing to  present  your  panel  of  witnesses.  We  are  most  anxious  to  hear 
from  the  grassroots  the  extent  of  the  problems  that  you  are  confronted 
with,  some  of  suggestions  ytu  have  for  resolving  tnese  problems,  and 
how  you  feel  this  legislation  can  be  of  assistance  in  addressing  our- 
selves to  some  of  these  problems. 

I was  mentioning  earlier  that  the  conferees  yesterday  agreed  on  $75 
million.  As  you  know,  the  administration  had  sought  $150  million  from 
other  authorizations  as  an  immediate  step,  a stopgap  measure,  funds  to 
be  available  before  the  1st  of  September. 

The  conferees  yesterday  agreed  to  $76  mil  Him.  Legislation  before  us 
would  provide  a half  a billion  dollars  in  fiscal  1971  and  $1  billion  in 
fiscal  1972. 

So  without  any  further  ado  I would  like  to  call  upon  Congressman 
Preyer  to  introduce  his  panel  to  the  committee. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  HO*.  RICHARD*)*  PREYER,  A REPRE8EHTATIYE 
I*  OOHORE88  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  H0RTH  CAR0LDTA 

Mr.  Preyxr.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Pucinski.  I want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
committee  on  behalf  of  H.R.  16484. 
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I would  like  to  indicate  the  order  of  appearance,  and  I believe  we  can 
get  through  all  of  our  testimony  in  an  hour.  I plan  to  lead  off  with  a 
statement  concerning  the  bill,  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Biekel,  who 
originally  planned  to  do  that. 

Dr.  Craig  Phillips  on  my  left  is  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  our  schools  in  North  Carolina,  will  then  testify. 

He  is  accompanied  here  by  his  title  IV  staff  from  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Phillips  is  highly  respected  as  an  educator  in  the  country.  He  is 
also  recently  a TV  star,  having  appeared  on  the  Advocates  relating  to 
school  Questions. 

Our  final  witness  will  be  Dr.  Brank  Profit!,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Burlington,  N.C.,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  Louis  Allen,  the  attor- 
ney for  the  school  board  in  Burlington. 

To  take  up  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  question  I think 
we  would  ask  about  a bill  of  this  sort  is  should  Congress  legislate  in 
this  field,  or  leave  it  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  ? 

Should  Congress  speak  now  on  the  subject  of  a national  school  de- 
segregation policy?  Almost  everyone  will  agree  that  there  is  no  one 
clear  national  policy  on  desegregation  of  our  schools,  and  that  in  the 
confusion  different  areas  of  the  country  are  pursuing  different  policies. 

The  lower  Federal  courts  have  given  conflicting  interpretations  of 
what  the  Constitution  requires.  The  Supreme  Court  has  remained  sil- 
ent, so  no  one  knows  which  lower  court  interpretation  is  correct.  HEW 
is  free  to  follow  one  or  another  course,  and  freely  does  so. 

The  law  on  school  desegregation  is  in  the  process  of  being  formed. 
We  are  discussing  in  this  country  the  question  of  what  the  law  ought 
to  become.  ( We  are  not  arguing  the  quekion  of  whether  the  law  should 
be  enforced  or  whether  it  should  be  obeyed;  the  answer  to  both 
these  questions  is  clearly  yes.)  Until  the  Supreme  Court  lays  down 
with  finality  what  the  law  is,  we  are  all  entitled  to  participate  in 
this  process  of  determining  what  the  law  should  be. 

The  President  has  made  his  contribution  in  his  statement  of  March 
24, 1970.  Congress,  speaking  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  should 
now  make  its  contribution. 

The  bill  that  Mr.  Galifianakis  and  I have  introduced  is  offered  for 
this  purpose,  and  I should  have  said  that  Mr.  Galifianakis  has  asked 
v 0 that  we  allow  a statement  by  him  to  be  introduced  into  the  record. 

This  subcommittee  is  dealing  with  wage  and  price  guidelines  today, 
and  it  was  crucial  that  he  be  there  this  morning. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Congressman  Galifianakis’  statement  will  appear  in 
the  record  at  the  end  of  today’s  testimony.  At  this  point  in  the  record 
I would  like  to  inseiv  H.R.  16484  and  a short  summary  of  the  bill. 

(The  bill  referred  to  follows :) 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  16, 1970 

Mr.  pRKYERof  North  Carolina  (for  himself  and  Mr.  (J.u.ihax \kis)  introduced 
the  following  hill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 


A BILL 

To  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  desegregation  of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

Whereas  the  fourteenth  amendment  forbids  the  segregation  of 
children  in  the  public  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  the  authority  and  the  duty  to  enforce 
the  fourteenth  amendment  by  appropriate  legislation;  and 

Whereas  section  5 of  that  amendment  is  a positive  grant  of  legis- 
lative power  authorizing  Congress  to  exercise  its  discretion 
in  determining  whether  andx  what,  legislation  is  needed  to 
secure  the  guarantees  of  the  fourteenth  amendment:,  Now. 
therefore, 

1 $ 
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1 Be  it  enac'ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  liepresenta- 

2 lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3 That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “National  School  I)e- 

4 segregation  Act  of  1970”. 

5 Skction  1.  (a)  The  definitions  of  the  terms  “public 

6 school”  and  “school  board”  contained  in  section  401,  sub- 

7 sections  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  shall 

8 be  applicable  to  this  Act. 

9 (b)  Segregation  is  the  separation  of  children  of  differ- 

10  cut  races  in  the  public  schools  pursuant  to  provisions  of 

11  applicable  law,  or  by  action  of  persons  exercising  adminis- 

12  trativo  authority  over  the  public  schools,  where  such  action 

18  is  intended  to  achieve  the  separation  of  children  solely  on 
14  the  basis  of  race,  and  has  that  effect. 

1®  Sko.  2.  (a)  Any  student  in  any  public  school  shall  have 
1®  the  right  at  the  beginning  of  any  school  year  to  transfer 
17  from  a school  to  which  he  has  been  assigned  or  would  in 
1®  the  regular  course  be  assigned,  in  which  his  race  is  in  a 

19  majority,  to  a school  in  which  his  race  is  in  a minority: 
29  Provided,  That  the  exercise  of  such  right  may  be  postponed 

21  for  a reasonable  period  of  time  while  the  most  rapid  feasible 

22  effective  measures  are  taken  to  alleviate  conditions  of  over- 

23  crowding  in  the  school  to  which  transfer  is  requested:  And 

24  provided  further,  That  the  school  to  which  transfer  is  re- 

25  quested  offers  education  in  the  grade  equivalent  to  that  from 

26  which  the  student  transfers. 
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1 (b)  Transportation  which  limy  be  required  to  effect  u- 

2 ate  the  right  of  transfer  under  tlii<  section  shall  be  provided 

3 at  public  expense. 

4 (c)  Any  person  or  persons  alleging  that  the  right  cstab- 

5 lished  in  subsections  (a)  nnd  (b)  of  this  section  has  been 

6 denied  to  him  or  her  individually  or  to  a class  of  which  he 

7 or  she  is  a member,  or  the  Attorney  (leneral,  if  he  has  rea- 
3 sonable  cause  to  believe  that  nny  person  or  class  of  persons 
9 have  been  denied  such  right,  may  bring  a civil  action  in 

10  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  eqni- 

11  table  relief,  including  an  application  for  a permanent  or  tern- 

12  porary  injunction,  or  other  order. 

13  (d)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this  section,  the 

14  court  shall  allow  the  moving  party  or  parties,  other  than  the 

15  United  States,  a reasonable  attorney’s' fee  ns  part  of  the  costs, 

16  if  such  parly  or  parties  prevail  in  the  action. 

17  Sec.  3.  Where  there  are  students  of  a particular  race. 

18  color,  or  national  origin  concentrated  in  certfiin  schools  or 

19  classes,  school  boards  shall  insure  that  these  students  are  not 

20  denied  equal  educational  opportunities  by  practices  which  are 

21  less  favorable  for  educational  advancement  than  the  practices 

22  at  schools  or  classes  attended  primarily  by  students  of  any 

23  other  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  Examples  of  disparities 

24  between  such  schools  and  classes  which  may  cohstitntc  a dc- 

25  nial  of  equql  educational  opportunities  include — 
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(A)  comparative  overcrowding  of  classes,  facilities, 
and  activities; 

(B)  assignment  of  fewer  or  less  qualified  teachers 
and  other  profesiional  staff; 

(C)  provision  of  less  adequate  curriculums  and 
extra  curricular  activities  or  less  adequate  opportunities 
to  take  advantage  of  the  available  activities  and  services; 

(D)  provision  of  less  adequate  student  services 
{guidance  and  counseling,  job  placement,  vocational 
training,  medical  services,  remedial  work) ; 

(E)  assigning  heavier  teaching  and  other  profes- 
sional  assignments  to  school  staff; 

(F)  maintenance  of  higher  pupil-teacher  ratios  or 
lower  per  pupil  expenditures; 

(G)  provision  of  facilities  (classrooms,  libraries, 
laboratories,  cafeterias,  athletic,  and  extracurricular 
facilities) , instructional  equipment  and  .supplies,  and 
textbooks  in  a comparatively  insufficient  quantity; 

(H)  provision  of  buildings,  facilities,  instructional 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  textbooks  which,  compara- 
i vely,  are  poorly  maintained,  outdated,  temporary,  or 
otherwise  inadequate. 

8eo.  4.  (a)  All  persons  exercising  administrative  au- 
thority under  the  laws  of  a State  or  of  the  United  States  over 
public  schools  have  the  affirmative  duty  to  eliminate  segre- 
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1 gation  or  any  other  discrimination  based  solely  on  race  in 

2 public  schools  subject  to  their  authority,  and  to  correct  the 

3 present  effects  of  past  segregation  or  other  discrimination 

4 based  solely  on  race. 

5 (h)  A public  school  is  organized  and  administered  in 

6 compliance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of- the  United 

7 States  when  all  persons  exercising  administrative  authority 

8 over  it — . ' 

9 (1)  have  in  good  faith  discharged  their  affirmative 

10  duty  under  subsection  (a),  provided  that  the  question 

11  of  good  faith  shall  be  treated  as  a question  of  fact  by 

12  courts  of  the  United  States  adjudicating  suits  brought 

13  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 

14  by  duly  authorized  officers  of  the  United  States  implc- 

15  menting  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and 

16  shall  bo  decided  by  them,  having  regard  to  the  criteria 

17  set  forth  in  this  Act;  and 

18  (2)  have  insured  that  the  school  system  or  systems. 

19  subject  to  their  authority  nre  unitary  school  systems,  as 

20  defined  in  section  5 of  this  Aet. 

21  8eo.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — , 

22  (a)  The  term  “unitary  school  system”  means  one  in 

23  which—  j 

.24  (1)  the  requirements /«f  section  2,  subsections  (a) 

and  (b),  and  of  section  ji  of  this  Act  have  been  met; 

/ 
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(2)  school  activities  arc  open  to  all  pupils  and  fac- 
ulty and  staff,  w ithout  segregation  or  any  other  discrimi- 
nation based  solely  on  race; 

(3)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 of  this 
Act,  each  child  attends  the  school  nearest  its  place  of 
residence,  or  the  ratio  of  racial  minority  to  racinl  majority 
pupil  population  in  each  school  is  within  50  per  centum 
to  150  per  centum  of  the  percentage  representing  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  students  of  n minority 
race  hears  to  the  entire  pupil  enrollment  in  a system  ad- 
ministered by  a school  board,  where  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  the  system  arc  themselves  not  determined 
on  the  basis' of  racial  considerations  of  nny  sort; 

Provided,  however,  That  variances  from  ft  policy  of  assigning 
each  child  to  the  school  nearest  to  his  place  of  residence  may 
be  made— 

(A)  to  the  extent  necessitated  by  variations  in  the 
availability  of  programs  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  child, 
school  capacity,  traffic  conditions,  and  other  considera- 
tions of  ease  of  access; 

(B)  pursuant  to  measures  put  into  effect  by  ft 

s 

school  board  or  other  persons  exercising  authority  over 
public  schools  under  the  laws  of  a State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  a territory  of  the  United  States,  where  such 
measures  are  intended  to  achieve  better  racial  balance  in 

r 

the  school  population,  and  have  that  effect;  and 
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1 (C)  pursuant  to  measures  put  into  effect  by  a 

2 school  board  or  other  persons  exercising  authority  over 

3 public  schools  under  the  laws  of  a State  or  of  the  United 

4 States,  where  such  measures  are  intended  to  prevent  the 

5 resegregation  of  a school,  and  have  that  effect. 

6 (b)  Variances . provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of 

7 this  section  shall  bo  lawful  only  if  they  result  in  the  assign- 

8 ment  of  children  to  public  schools  or  within  such  schools 

9 without  regard  to  their  race.  Variances  provided  for  in  para- 

10  graphs  (3)  (B)  and  (3)  (C)  shall  be  lawful  only  if  they 

11  form  part  of  policies  puisued  in  good  faith  to  achieve  better 

12  racial  balance  or  to  prevent  rcsegregation.  The  question  of 

13  good  faith  shall  be  treated  as  a question  of  fact  by-courts  of 

14  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  adjudicating  suits  brought 

15  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  by 

16  duly  authorized  officers  of  the  United  States  implementing 

17  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964:  Provided,  however, 

18  That  school  boards  or  other  persons  exercising  authority  over 

19  public  schools  who  shall  put  into  effect  variances  intended  to 

20  prevent  resegregation  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  in  show- 

21  ing  their  good  faith  intention  to  do  so. 

22  Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  or  persons  alleging,  or  the  At- 

23  tomev  General  if  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that  any 

24  policy  or  measure,  adopted  by  a school  board  or  other  person 

25  or  persons  exercising  administrative  authority  over  a school 
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j or  schools  in  a system  which  is  otherwise  a unitary  one,  was 
2 intended  to  achieve  the  separation  of  children  solely  on  the 
g basis  of  race,  and  has  had  that  effect,  may  bring  a civil  action 

4 in  the  appropriate  United  States  district  court  for  equitable 

5 relief,  including  an  application  for  a permanent  or  temporary 
0 injunction,  or  otbcr.order.  The,  court  shall  rescind  such  policy 

7 or  measure,  and  shall  order  affirmative  action  to  be  taken  to 

8 cure  present  effects  still  directly  attributable  as  having  been 

9 caused  hy  such  policy  or  measure. 

10  (b)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this  section,  the 

11  court  shall  allow  the  moving  party,  other  than  the  United 

12  States,  a reasonable  attorney’s  fee  as  part  of  the  costs,  if 

13  such  party  or  parties  prevail  in  the  action. 

1 i (c)  Any  policy  or  measure  found  by  an  officer  of  the 

15  United  States  duly  authorized  to  implement  title  VI  of  the 

16  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964,  to  give  rise  to  a cause  of  action 

17  undor  this  section,  shall  be  found  by  him  to  be  a violation  of 

18  said  title  VI,  even  though  suit  has  not  been  brought  in  a 

19  court  of  the  United  States  under  this  section.  The  violation 
29  shall  be  deemed  to  have  terminated  upon  application  by  the 

21  school  board,  or  other  person  responsible,  of  the  remedy  that 

22  a court  would  apply  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
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H.R.  16484 — National  School  De*eq*boatio.t  Act  or  1970 

Section  1. — Defines  "segregation”  as  de  Jure  segregation. 

Section  2. — Would  give  any  student  tbe  right  to  transfer  to  another  school  If 
his  transfer  would  further  integration.  This  section  would  also  authorise  civil 
actions  In  Federal  courts  to  enforce  this  right 

Section  S. — Would  require  school  boards  to  provide  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  students  In  schools  with  racial,  color,  or  rational  origin  concentrations. 
This  section  lists  examples  which  might  evidence  denial  of  equal  opportunities. 

Section  4. — Would  place  upon  all  pereons  exercising  administrative  authority 
under  State  or  Federal  laws  over  public  schools  an  affirmative  duty  to  eliminate 
segregation  or  any  other  discrimination  based  solely  on  race,  and  to  correct  the 
pneent  effects  of  past  racial  segregation  or  discrimination. 

Section  5. — Contains  a definition  of  “unitary  school  systems” 

Section  6. — Would  authorise  civil  actions  in  Federal  courts  to  force  school  dis- 
tricts to  become  unitary  school  districts  as  defined  In  Section  6. 

Mr.  Preyer.  This  bill  then  is  not  offered  to  undo  any  existing  law. 
It  is  not  offered  to  turn  back  the  clock.  The  question  before  the  country 
today  is,  what  is  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  of  the  various  alternatives 
open  to  us?  Our  bill  represents  some  of  the  best  thinking  available  in 
the  country  on  that  question.  _ 

It  was  drafted  by  Alexander  Bickel,  Kent  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  at  Yale  University,  after  consultation  with  many  people. 
It  also  represents  the  commonsense  of  our  people. 

Before  discussing  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  let’s  look  at  what  the  law 
is.  The  Brmtm  case  in  1954  clearly  stated  that  official  segregation  must 
go.  That  much  was  clear;  About  2 yea  rs  ago  the  law  reached  a turning 
point.  At  that  time,  practically  all  official  segregation  was  abolished, 
pursuant  to  the  Brown  decision. 

The  legal  structure  that  embodied,  it  was  destroyed  and  the  idea 
repudiated.  Clearly,  there  is  no  question  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
sect  ion  of  it,  condoning  these  old  racial  policies. 

But  the  abolition  of  official  segregation  did  not  automatically  lead 
to  integration.  What  should  be  our  policy  in  these  circumstances?  How 
far  do  we  go  in  forcing  integration  ? 

In  pushing  beyona  the  abolition  of  official  segregation  to  increase 
integration  in  schools,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  in  many  areas  we  are 
doing  severe  damage  to  our  educational  system  and  creating  profound 
disruptions  in  our  society. 

There  is  need  for  a clear  and  wiee  national  policy  on  desegregation. 

One  proposed  policy  is  to  go  to  mathematical  rocial  balance.  For 
example,  if  a school  district  contains  60  percent  whites  and  40  percent 
blacks,  each  school  in  the  district  should  contain  that  ratio  of  white 
and  black  pupils. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  system  ? 

First,  it  requires  massive  cross  busing  with  all  of  the  attendant 
educational  and  social  disruptions.  This  isn’t  something  that  is  done 
once  and  people  then  get  used  to;  it  occurs  anew  each  school  year.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  stabilize  a school  system  with  such  a system  which 
requires  an  annual  rearrangement  of  all  of  the  pupils. 

Furthermore  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  this  system  of  mathemati- 
cal balance  could  possibly  work  in  our  large  cities.  I suggest  that  it  ia 
both  unwanted  and  unworkable. 

Second,  this  system  is  unfair  because  the  law  presently  permits  those 
who  can  afford  it  to  flee  to  private  or  suburban  schools. 
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This  not  only  puts  the  entire  burden  of  integration  on  the  family 
which  is  too  poor  to  flee,  it  often  results  in  less  integration.  What  results 
is  resegregation  rather  than  integration.  For  examp^  in  Atlanta, 
which  after  a number  of  years  of  strenuous  efforts  to  integrate  the 
schools  actually  ended  up  with  less  integration  as  a result  of  whites 
fleeing  to  the  suburbs. 

The  third  thing  wrong  with  mathematical  racial  balance  is  that 
some  blacks  want  the  choice  of  not  being  assimilated  in  a School  sys- 
tem run  by  whites  (so  long  as  they  are  free  to  go  to  white  schools  if 
they  choose).  Many  blacks  do  not  feel  this  way,  but  why  should  all 
blacks  be  forced  to  attend  school  systems  run  by  whites  if  it  is  against 
the  wishes  of  some  of  them  f 

Fourth,  no  educational  benefits  automatically  result  from  mixing 
schools  on  a mathematical  racial  balance.  We  are  beginning  to  learn 
some  things  about  the  educational  results  of  integration  (although 
our  knowledge  in  this  field  is  definitely  ambiguous  and  uncertain  at 
the  present  time).  For  one  thing,  Dr.  Coleman  and  Dr.  Pettigrew  and 
others  have  told  us  that  there  is  no  educational  benefit  resulting  from 
mixing  low  income  groups  of  different  races;  The  educational  benefit 
comes  from  mixing  low-income  groups  with  middle-income  groups 
of  either  race. 

Mixing  of  low-income  groups  only  is  generally  what  happens  in 
our  larger  cities  where  racial  balance  is  attempted.  Yet  we  know  the 
best  educational  results  usually  are  obtained  where  there  is  a predomi- 
nant middle  class  milieu.  Because  of  the  socioeconomic  level  of  blacks 
in  many  areas,  this.usually  translates  into  a majority  of  white  children 
for  the  best  educational  results.  Thus  in  a rural  population  where  the 
ratio  is  60  blacks  to  40  whites,  for  example,  the  best  educational  result 
occurs  where  the  whites  are  made  the  majority  in  integrated  schools 
as  far  as  tjie  number  of  whites  can  be  made  to  go  around,  which  means 
that  there  will  be  some  remaining  schools  that  are  all  black.  A mathe- 
matical formula  in  this  example  which  would  make  all  schools  60 
percent  black  and  40  percent  white  means  every  school  in  the  system 
suffers  educationally. 

The  mathematical  formultTis  not  the  answer.  A system  must  be  de- 
vised which  is  flexible  enough  to  tailor  different  situations  to  achieve . 
the  best  educational  results,  and  which  rests  on  some  form  of  group 
voluntarism,  rather  than  forcing  all  into  the  same  pattern. 

This  is  what  I believe  our  bill  does.  .Just  what  does  it  do! 

First,  it  sets  a national  policy  on  school  desegregation  that  would  not 
only  clear  up  the  present  confusion  cm  just  what  is  our  policy,  but 
it  would  also  eliminate  the  morally  indefensible  situation  of  one  policy 
for  one  section  of  the  country  and  another  policy  for  another  section. 

_ Seoond,  it  declares,  that  the  aim  of  the  law  remains  the  disestab- 
lishment of  segregation,  but  . not  the  achievement  of  racial  balance 
by  special  zoning,  school  pairing  or  bussing  schemes. 

Third,  it  creates  a national  right  in  any  public  school  pupil  to  trans- 
fer from  the  school  in  which  his  race  is  in  the  majority  to  one  in  which 
his  race  is  in  a minority.  Transportation,  if  needed,  would  be  provided 
at  public  expense. 

Fourth,  it  commits,  the  Federal.  Govemmet  to  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunities  and  facilities,  and  it  nets  criteria  for  deter- 
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mining  when  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  are  in  fact  equal. 
(Similar  teacher-student  ratio,  student  services,  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures, etc.) 

Fifth,  without  disturbing  the  authority  of  the.  Federal  courts  and 
HEW  to  measure  the  good  faith  of  a desegregation  performance,  the 
bill  would  define  the  end  result  which  in  a term  used  by  the  Supreme 
Court  but  left  by  it  undefined,  is  called  a unitary  school  system. 

The  bill  says  that  a unitary  school  system  is  achieved  either  by  a 
genuine  neighborhood  zoning  of  school  attendance  areas,  that  is,  each 
child  may  attend  the  school  nearest  where  he  lieves,  so  long  as  this  is 
an  honest  system  which  does  not  go  in  for  any  gerrymandering  of 
school  districts  lines,  or,  by  mixing  the  races  in  the  schools  in  a ratio 
that  within  a substantial  permissible  range,  bears  a relation  to  the 
proportion  of  one  race  to  the  other  in  the  total  school  population  in 
a district. 

Voluntary  efforts  by  school  boards  to  achieve  better  racial  balance 
would,  of  course,  be  permitted. 

Exceptions  would  be  permitted  when  authorized  by  Federal  courts 
to  forestall  resegregation  of  the  schools  thus  preventing  the  hardening 
of  the  lines  of  residential  segregation. 

North  or  South,  Once  a school  system  has  reached  a unitary  state 
Federal  courts  and  HEW  would  retain  jurisdiction  to  pursue  and 
cure  any  measure  designed  to  bring  about  any  forced  separation  of 
children  in  the  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race.  In  other  words,  the 
courts,  while  not  forcing  integration  will  make  certain  that  there  is 
no  backsliding  on  desegregation. 

The  neighborhood  school  concept  means  there  may  be  some  all 
white  or  all  black  schools  arising  out  of  residential  housing  patterns. 
This  leads  some  people  to  fear  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  be  to  “freeze” 
some  blacks  into  what  would  amount  to  permanently  segregated 
schools  though  the  segregation  arose  from  residential  housing  pat- 
terns and  not  official  action. 

There  are  several  considerations  here  however,  which  will  ^end  to 
work  against  any  such  freeze.  For  one  thing,  the  “majority-minority 
transfer”  provision  in  the  bill  prevents  anyone  from  being  “locked-in” 
in  such  a school  against  his  wishes. 

Also,  any  all  black  facility  must  meet  the  standards  of  equal  educa-  • 
tional  opportunity.  Furthermore  the  bill  here  meshes  with  the  ad- 
ministration’s Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970,  an  act  which  I 
support  strongly.- 

The  act  provides  extra  resources  to  aid  schools  which  are  making  a 
good  faith  effort  to  overcome  conditions  of  racial  imbalance.  Presum- 
ably these  funds  would  not  be  available  to  an  all  white  or  an  all  black 
school. 

Thus  school  systems  are  encouraged  to  eliminate  such  all  white  or 
all  black  schools.  It  is  using  the  carrot  rather  than  the  stick.  Also,  the 
innovative  new  educational  measures  mentioned  in  the  President’s 
statement  of  March  24  are  useful  here.  These  new  approaches  would 
provide  for  a portion  of  a child’s  educational  activities  to  be  shared 
in  various  ways  with  children  from  other  schools.  Breaking  down  racial 
isolation  is  a critically  important  goal  of  our  society.  There  are  alter- 
native and  better  ways  of  achieving  it  other  than  massive  busing. 
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“Segregationists,”  says  Prof.  Charles  Hamilton,  a distinguished 
black  intellectual,  “must  be  fought  at  every  turn.  But  in  our  deter- 
mination to  defeat  them  let  us  not  devise  plans  that  are  dysfunctional 
in  other  serious  ways.  The  principle  is  a free  and  open  society,  and  we 
can  pursue  several  realistic  routes  to  its  achievement.”  I believe  this 
bill  carries  out  that  principle. 

Congress  should  speak  now  and  not  wait  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
What  the  Court  will  do  cannot  be  predicted,  and  the  Court  could,  in 
any  case,  scarcely  do  it  before  spring  <?r  early  summer. 

The  Congress  shares  with  the  Court  the  authority  and  responsibility 
to  enforce  the  14th  amendment. 

A statutory'  declaration  by  Congress  of  what  the  law  of  school  de- 
scgregation  now  means  and  does  not  mean  would  be  at  least  as  bene- 
ficial as  as  attempt  by  the  Court  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty. 

As  Alexander  JBickel  has  said : 

The  question  of  the  desirability  and  possibility  of  racial  dispersal  Is  enor- 
mously complex.  It  Involves  a judgment  of  the  proper  priorities  in  the  allocation 
of  material,  political  and  other  resources.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  It, 
it  is  surely  beyond  the  capacity  of  courts  to  solve  effectively. 

It  may  be  beyond  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  solve,  but  it  is  the  kind 
of  problem  involving  broad  interests,  that  requites  us  to  try. 

r would  now  Kke  to  present  Dr.  Phillips  and  Dr.  Proffitt,  who  will 
testify  to  the  nature  of  our  problems  in  North  Carolina,  if  that  is 
agreeable  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OP  A PANEL  COMPOSED  OF  DR,  CBAIO  PHILLIPS,  STJ- 

PEBINTENDENT,  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS,  AND  DR.  FRANK 

PROFFITT,  SUPERINTENDENT,  BURLINGTON,  N.C.,  SCHOOLS;  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  LOUIS  ALLEN,  ATTORNEY  FOR  BURLINGTON,  N.C., 

SCHOOLS  .. 

Dr.  Philips.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Preyer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I too,  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  subcommittee  in  testimony  on  the  need  for  some  new  legislation  in 
defining  the  unitary  school  system.  I would  like  to  take  the  pri  vilege, 
if  I might,  in  recognizing  very  briefly  four  members  of  our  staff  who 
have  accompanied  me  today,  our  title  IV  human  relations  staff.  Mr. 
Robert  Strother,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Causby,  and  Mr.  Bullock,  who  are 
really  our  interpreters,  our  stimulators,  or  firemen,  the  people  who  are 
our  lead  team  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  help  local  school  systems 
in  their  compliance  problems,  and  in  the  broader  sense  their  human 
relations  problems. 

They  too,  will  bethose  who  give  direction  to  new  resources  for  de- 
segregated schools  in  our  State.  They  are  available  for  questions  if 
so  desired.  ’ 

I wish  I could  match  the  eloquence  of  Congressman  Preyer  and 
Professor  Bickel,  particularly  Professor  Bickel’s  fine  statement  in 
the  NewRepubliq  on  March  8,  because  I do  feel  a strong  concurrence 
with  his  ideas  concerning  this  need. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Bidel’s  article  which  appeared  in  the  New  Re- 
public has  been  placed  in  this  hearing  record  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Bickel’s 
testimony. 
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Dr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  cer- 
tainly the  problem  of  school  desegregation  is  as  complex  as  any  issue 
confronting  the  people  of  this  Nation.  It  is  currently  an  issue  filled 
with  dispute  and  debate. 

Most  conversation  concerned  with  desegregation  usually  turns  to 
speculation — speculation  on  what  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Wei  rare  might  or  might  not  accept,  what  the  administration 
may  or  may  not  do,  what  course  the  Justice  Department  may  or  may 
not  take,  and  how  the  various  courts  are  likely  to  rule. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  process  of  desegregation,  now  16 
years  old,  is  still  clouded  with  speculation  and  confusion. 

In  my  opinon  the  President  of  the  United  States  accurately  stated 
the  current  situation  in  his  March  24  statement,  “Few  public  issues  are 
so  emotionally  charged  as  that  of  school  desegregation,  few  so  wrapped 
in  confusion  and  clouded  with  misunderstanding.  None  is  more  impor- 
tant to  our  national  unity  and  progress.”  _ • 

Yet  confusion  within  the  administrative  structure  still  leaves  lit- 
the  real  direction  from  the  Chief  Executive’s  Office  and  his  representa- 
tives. 

This  lack  of  direction  is  often  also  reflected  in  the  courts.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  has  indicated  that  someone  should  present  a 
case  on  which  his  Court  could  settle  many  of  the  basic  issues  on  des- 
egregation that  are  presently  unsettled;  Following  the  school  desegre- 
gation case  in  Memphis,  Mr.  Burger  referred  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
law. 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge  J.  Braxton  Craven,  Jr.,  was  quoted  in  the  press 
recently  as  follows : 

The  truth  about  It  Is  that  the  court  is  wise  enough  to  know  that  It  does  not 
know  precisely  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  must  be  required. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  said  to  us  that  all  considerations — public 
opinion,  public  support-,  financing,  disruption,  and  so  forth — must 
yield  to  the  establishment  of  a unitary  school  system  which,  according 
to  Chief  Justice  Burger,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  satisfactorily 
defined. 

Judge  Craven  agreed  with  Chief  Justice  Burger  that  the  High 
Cour  '■  definition  of  a unitary  school  system  was  “cryptic”  and  difficult 
to  apply  to  any  given  situation. 

This  lack  of  definition  of  a unitary  system  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
existing  continual* confusion  in  our  State.  There  is  no  way  to  estimate 
the  number  of  hours  that  school  officials,  teachers,  attorneys,  patrons, 
and  students  have  invested  in  trying  to  establish  an  “undefined” 
system.  \ 

The  greatest  need  then,  it  seems  to  me,  in  arriving  at  the  goal  of 
equality  in  public  education  is  positive  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
professional  and  the  layman. 

This  leadership  cannot  truly  emerge  and  be  effective  unless  there  are 
clearly  defined  goals  of  desegregation.  Presently  these  goals  are  far 
from  clear.  We  desperately  need  direction,  clarification,  and  leader- 
ship— not  the  threats  of  blanket  suits,  fixed  deadlines  and  fund  cutoffs. 

Some  of  the  very  basic  questions  that  we  have  sought  to  have  clari- 
fied remain  difficult  to  explain.  Some  examples  of  these  questions  which 
have  come  out  of  our  last  12  to  16  months  of  working  with  local  school 
systems  across  our  State  such  as  this : 


How  do  we  reconcile  the  seeming  inconsistency  between  the  two 
basic  philosophies  ? HEW’s  pursuit  of  racial  balance  end  the  adminis- 
tration’s stated  philosophy  of  nongerrymandered  geographical  zoning ? 

Do  HEW  and  the  Justice  Department  define  a unitary  school  sys- 
tem uniformly? 

Are  there  circumstances  that  justify  all  black  or  an  all  white  school. 
If  so  what  are  the  specific  circumstances? 

Can  a situation  exist  in  which  de  jure  segregation  has  been  elimi- 
nated- buj^de  facto  racial  separation  remains  resulting  from  housing 
patterns  in  a certain  section  of  a school  district? 

In  determining  compliance  status,  what  priorities  do  such  factors 
as  educational  feasibility  and  community  acceptance  carry  ? 

What  are  the  legal  requirements  a board  must  meet  in  the  phenome- 
non of  resegregat  ion? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  which  we,  through  our  staff  and 
through  every  resource  we  could  find,  have  been  trying  to  answer  for 
school  systems  across  our  State. 

There  are  many  school  districts  in  our  State  which  could  serve  as 
examples  of  the  results  of  this  existing  confusion.  I will  cite  just  one 
such  example. 

The  Salisbury  city  schools  are  not,  nor  have  they  ever  been  out  of 
compliance.  Here  is  a brief  outline  of  a chain  of  events  they  have  expe- 
rienced and  are  experiencing  now.  This  is  a matter  of  specific  record. 
It  may,  I think,  paint  the  pictute  of  some  of  the  confusion  we  have 
over  lack  of  definition. 

On  March  24, 1969,  Salisbury  officials  received  a letter  from  HEW 
approving  their  plan  of  desegregation.  Tliis  letter  said  in  part : 

The  Monroe  and  Lincoln  Elementary  Schools  will  continue  to  house  all  Negro 
student  bodies  because  of  the  racial  density  of  the  residential  areas  which  they 
serve. 

These  are  walk  in  schools  and  all  students  residing  In  each  of  the  attendance 
tones  shall  attend  their  respective  school 

The  letter  further  states : 

This  {dan  as  formally  adopted  by  the  school  board  and  Implemented  as  detailed 
In  your  letter,  will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  

The  school  system  received  another  letter  from  HEW  dated  May  28, 
1969.  This  letter  said : 

The  steps  you  have  taken  show  foresight  in  making  the  reorganisation  aa 
smooth  as  possible  and  one  in  which  the  entire  community,  black  and  white,  can 
take  part  It  also  appears  that  you  and  your  staff  are  making  a particular  effort 
to  provide  opportunities  for  dialogue,  reaction,  and  recommendations  from  the 
Negro  community  in  the  development  of  the  specific  steps  in  the  Implementation 
of  the  reoganlsatlon  plan. 

Six  months  later,  without  prior  warning  on  November  28, 1969,  the 
Salisbury  school  officials  received  another  letter  from  HEW  staging 
that  they  had  reviewed  the  Salisbury  case. 

It  stated:. 

As  a result  of  this  review  it  appears  that  the  continuation  of  all  Negro  char- 
acter of  these  two  schools  for  another  school  year  cannot  be  permitted.  Please  let 
us  have  a plan  within  IS  days  of  receipt  of  this  letter  to  eliminate  the  all  Negro 
character  of  these  two  schools.  Failure  to  do  so  will  leave  us  no  choice  except 
to  refer  your  file  to  Washington  with  the  recommendation  that  administrative 
proceedings  be  Initiated. 
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Salisbury  officials,  along  with  our  title  IV  staff,  questioned  this 
action  on  the  grounds  that  they,  had  received  notification  in  writing 
saying  they  were  in  compliance.  They  received  an  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry dated  December  31, 1969.  This  letter  said  in  part: 

Recent  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  make  It  quite  clear  that  all  vestlgea 
of  the  dual  school  system  must  be  eliminated  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  school  system  then  submitted  a plan  which  eliminated  the  two 
all  Negro  elemental^  schools.  It  further  established  a racial  balance 
in  each  school  now  in  the  system  and  provided  a staff  in  each  school 
that  approximated  the  racial  ratio  of  the  total  staff. 

This  plan  was  approved  by  HEW  in  a letter  dated  February  12, 
1970.  This  letter  stated ; 

The  foregoing  plan  will  achieve  a unitary,  nonracial  system  and  Its  imple- 
mentation will  continue  the  'administrative  unit  In  compliance  with  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1904. 

Now,  that  maybe  should  have  been  the  end  of  the  stoiy  but  a seg- 
ment of  the  Salisbury  community  was  opposed  to  this  plan  and  had 
communicated  its  opposition  to  HEW. 

HEW  has  repeatedly  stated  that  public  sentiment  is  not  a factor  in= 
consideration  of  these  matters.  Yet  HEW  in  its  letter  of  approval 
appeased  this  local  sentiment  by  inserting  in  the  letter  of  approval : 

Our  action  in  accepting  this  plan  does  not  signify  (hat  this  office  Is  necessarily 
sanctioning  the  means  you  have  adopted  to  achieve  a unitary  structure  in  your 
district. 

Encouraged  this  statement  in  the  approval  letter,  this  same  seg- 
ment of  the  Salisbury  community  has  since  initiated  suit  in  Federal 
court  against  the  school  board.  Salisbury  therefore,  its  schools,  its 
board  of  education,  and  Salisbury  as  a community,  though  really  never 
out  of  compliance  continues  to  invest  time  and  resources  and  more  and 
more  of  its  emotions  on  school  desegregation. 

This  example  is  cited  not  as  a criticism  of  either  HEW  or  the  con- 
cerned patrons  involved,  but  simply  serves  as  an  illustration  that  both 
are  victims  of  the  existing  confusion.  / 

The  basic  need  to  define  legally  a unitary  system  must  be  met  in  our 
opinion.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  say  what  it  believes  in  the  school 
desegregation  issue.  Congress,  not  the  overwork«l/F ederal  courts,  not 
HEW,  nor  the  Justice  Department — but  Congress,  owes  it  to  the  Na- 
tion to  select  what  it  believes  the  most  responsive  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  integration  of  our  public  schools.  / 

In  so  doing;  the  Congress  can  provide  a uniform  national  policy  on 
this  most  crucial  matter  for  this  country. 

I hope  that  Congress  can  define,  in  terms  citizens  can  understand, 
the  kind  of  system  we  should  all  be  striving  to  attain. 

Such  an  understanding  can  serve  to  unite  the  Congress,  the  courts, 
and  governmental  agencies  at  the  National,  Stpte  ana  local  levels  and 
will  restore  badly  needed  confidence  and  I would  repeat  that,  badly 
needed  confidence,  in  public  education  and  respect  for  the  Congress 
which  gave  positive  Lradership  and  direction  in  this  critical  area  at 
this  crucial  time.  » 

Some  key  elements  that  should  be  included  in  such  legislation  are: 

1.  It  mustjlcnne  in  specific  terms  a unitary  school  system. 

2.  It  musCacknowledge  affirmative  duty. 

vtie* 8 o— TO-— 4# 
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3.  It  must  provide  majority  to  minority  transfer  with  transporta- 
tion provided — thus  preventing  locked  in  possibilities. 

4.  It  must  state  the  mandate  to  eliminate  segregated  schools. 

5.  Unique  circumstances  of  each  school  system  must  be  considered, 
but  in  a uniform  and  predictable-manner. 

6.  It  must  establish  a procedure  for  handling  questions  of  good 
faith. 

This  kind  of  positive  legislation  is  absolutely  essential,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  resolution  of  this  vital  issue  that  affects,  so  strongly, 
virtually  every  family  in  this  Nation — every  community  across  tne  ' 
country,  and  every  segment  of  our  American  society. 

I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  make  this  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ruciNSKi.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Preyer,  do  you  want  to  introduce  your  next  witness? 

Mr,  Preyer.  Would  you  care  to  ask  questions  now? 

If  not,  we  will  present  Dr.  Proffitt,  Dr.  Proffitt  has  a statement. 
He  is  our  final  witness. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Why  don’t  we  go  ahead  and  have  his  statement 
and  then  we  will  ask  questions? 

Dr.  Proffitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  my  school  system  and  the  community  of 
Burlington,  I thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  as  a part  of 
this  hearing.  I commend  you  on  your  interest  in  education  and  on 
your  concern  for  effective  Federal  participation  in  the  educational 
process. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  today,  either  as  a concerned  citizen  or  as 
a practicing  school  administrator^  to  advocate  turning  back  the  clock 
in  the  field  of  school  desegregation. 

I do  not  pretend  that  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  wipe  off  the  books  the 
statutes  which  created  de  jure  segregation  where  it  has  existed,  and 
then  continue  to  operate  schools  the  same  way  as  before. 

I do  not  believe  that  the  adoption  of  a freedom  of  choice  assign- 
ment policy,  while  the  school  system  continues  to  operate  largely  as 
it  has  before,  meets  the  constitutional  and  statutory  requirements  to 
desegregate. 

In  other  words,  I do  not  come  here  today  in  the  name  of  tokenism. 
For  7 years,  I have  worked  in  my  present  position  to  achieve  a unitary 
school  system.  During  that  time  I have  had  the  support  of  public- 
spirited  school  board  members  who  have  unanimously  responded  to 
the  need  for  progress  in  this  area  with  intelligent  concern  and  respon- 
sible action. 

My  central  staff,  principals,  teachers,  and  other  personnel  in  the 
school  system  have  taken  responsible,  positive  attitudes  toward  the 
necessary  changes  as  we  have  moved  from  a segregated  to  a unitary 
pattern  of  organization  and  operation. 

The  citizens  of  Burlington  have,  by  and  large^  behaved  sensibly 
and  responsibly  during  this  period  of  major  social  change.  At  the 
secondary  level,  where  integration  involves  great  change  in  student  _ 
relation8nipst  students  themselves  have  worked  out  many  of  the  prob- 
lems concerning  student  organizations  and  activities. 

During  this  7-year  period  we  have  moved  from  a segregated  opera- 
tion to  a unitary  school  system  based  on  honest  geographic  attendance 
areas. 
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We  have  racial  balance  in  faculty  assignments  and  in  student  as- 
signments at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels,  and  elementary 
pupils  are  assigned  to  the  school  serving  the  attendance  area  in  which 
they  reside. 

The  HEW  Office  of  Civil  Rights  still  questions  the  so-called  racial 
identifiability  of  one  elementary  school  out  of  10  in  our  system,  but 
a hearing  examiner  has  found*  us  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Civil  Rights  Act"  of  1964  and  its  implementing 
regulations. 

The  real  issue  facing  Burlington  now  is  the  same  one  facing  urban 
school  systems  with  sizable  racial  minorities  in  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, North  and  South;  namely,  is  racial  balance  legally  required  in 
the  desegregation  of  a school  district  ? 

The  President,  in  a comprehensive  policy  statement  on  March  24, 
1970,  said : ; 

De  facto  segregation,  which  exists  In  many  areas  both  North  and  South,  la 
' undesirable  but  Is  not  generally  held  to  violate  the  Constitution.  Thus,  residential 
housing  patterns  may  result  In  the  continued  existence  of  some  all  Negro 
schools  even  In  a system  which  fully  meets  Constitutional  standards. 

He  further  took  great  pains  in  his  statement  to  stress  the  need  for 
desegregation  plans  to  be  adapted  to  local  circumstances. 

The  trouble  comes  in  the  various  and  sometimes  contradictory  inter- 
pretations which  are  placed  on  constitqtional  and  statutory  require- 
ments bjrthe  HEW.  Office  of  Civil  Rights  and  the  several  courts  which 
have  ruled  in  civil  rights  cases. 

The  President’s  statement  seemed  clear  enough',  but  it  has  unfor- 
turiately  done  little  to  settle  many  of  the  difficult  questions  confronting 
school  boards  and  administrators  as  they  try  in  good  faith,  to  achieve 
a unitary  system  which  without  destroying  public  support  and  with- 
out creating  the  kind  of  conditions  which  will  inevitably  lead  to 
resegregation. 

In  Burlington,  if  we  should  accede  to  the  proposals  from  the  HEW 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  and  pair  or  group  elementary  schools  as  has 
been  suggested  to  us,  we  would  be  collaborating  in  a predictably  vain 
and  abortive,  undertaking. 

Where  we  have  one  largely  Negro  school  now,  we  would  immedi- 
ately have  three  predominantly  Negro  schools.  Data  is  abundant  con- 
cerning what  happens  when  such  schemes  as  this  are  put  into  op- 
eration.- 

. Resegregation  is  not  merely  a possibility — it  is  a certainty.  A head- 
line on  an  article  in  the  National  Observer  on  Monday,  January  26, 
1970,  tells  the  story : “Doubts  Grow  About  Integration  as  Northern 
Whites  Quit  Schools.” 

/ Alexander  M.  Bickel,  Chancellor  Kent,  professor  of  law  and  legal 
nistory  at  Yale,  raised  a question  to  which  a negative  answer  seems 
^obvious,  in  an  article  in  the  New  Republic,  February  7,  1970,  issue: 

What  is  the  use  of  a process  of  racial  integration  in  the  schools  that  very 
often  produces,  in  absolute  numbers,  more  black  and  white  children  attending 
segregated  schools  than  before  the  process  was  pnt  into  motion? 

Professor  Bickel  goes  on  to  say : 

The  credible  disestablishment  of  a legally  enforced  system  of  segregation  Is 
essential  but  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  achieve  It  without  driving  school  sys- 
temfljjest  the  tipping  point  of  resegregation  ♦ * • 
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Resegregation  is  not  exclusively  a southern  phenomenon.  It  hap- 
pens as  readily  in  the  border  and  northern  urban  communities,  and 
in  much  the  same  way,  ae  it  occurs  in  the  South. 

In  an  Associated  Press  stor>  carried  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News 
last  Friday,  July  10,  1970,  tli  a reference  was  made  to  it  in  relation 
to  the  appeal  of  a decision  by  tub  U.S.  circuit  court  in  Cincinnati : 

The  Cincinnati  school  board,  opposing  the  appeal,  told  the  court  Thursday 
that  schools  that  were  only  15  to  30  percent  Negro  at  the  time  the  suit  was  filed 
have  since  become  all  black.  The  reason,  said  board  attorneys,  Is  simply  the 
“free  mobility  of  families,”  a factor  over  which  the  board  has  no  control. 

Perhaps  there  are  a few  communities,  which  have  a majority  of 
the  population  made  up  of  highly  educated,  politically  and  ideologi- 
cally liberal  persons,  where  resegregation  would  not  be  a problem. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  it  is  an  almost  universal  problem 
in  most  urban  communities  throughout  the  country.  Senator  Ribicoff 
was  right  when  he  recognized  segregation  as  a national  problem. 

In  terms  of  the  theoretical  values  of  integration,  perhaps  it  would 
be  good  if  people  would  accept  the  school  assignment  plans  developed 
by  those  individuals  referred  to  by  the  press  as  experts. 

Then  all  the  racial  balance  problems  could  be  solved  by  computers, 
and  printouts  could  be  handed  to  school  boards  and  administrators 
for  implementation. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  this  is  not  the  way  it  is.  As  Professor  Bickel 
said  in  the  February  7,  1970,  article: 

If  whites  are  sent  to  constitute  a minority  tn  a school  that  Is  largely  black, 
or  If  blacks  are  sent  to  constitute  something  near  half  the  population  of  a 
school  that  was  formerly  white  or  nearly  all  white,  the  whites  flee,  and  the 
school  becomes  all  or  nearly  all  black,  resegregation  sets  In,  blacks  simply 
changing  places  with  whites  • • * It  Is  reckless  to  ask  whether  this  should 
happen. 

# . In  discussion  of  this  question,  a school  administrator  always  rims 
into  the  objection  that  he  is  catering  to  public  opinion.  Professor 
Bickel  deals  with  this  in  his  recently  published  boos,  “The  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Idea  of  Progress.”  He  quotes  from  a Supreme  Court 
ruling  and  then  makes  a pertinent  comment: 

“We  are  frankly  told  In  the  Brier’,  noted  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  case  mentioned  earlier,  "That  without  the.  transfer  option  (which  the 
court  forbade)  . . . white  students  will  flee  the  school  system  all  together." 
The  Court’s  answer,  in  the  language  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  Itself, 
was  that  "It  should  go  without  saying  that  the  vitality  of  these  constitutional 
principles  cannot  be  allowed  to  yield  simply  because  of  disagreement  with  them.” 
But  their  Intended  effect  may  have  to  yield  to  reality,  whether  their  theoretical 
vitality  Is  allowed  to  or  not. 

Where  the  resegregation  phenomenon  is  real  it  works  against  the 
goal  of  effectiveness  which  is  essential  for  any  plan  of  desegregation 
to  be  defensible. 

In  Burlington  the  pairing  or  grouping  proposal  advocated  by  the 
HEW  Office  for  Civil  Rights  would  lead  to  resegregation  in  three  ele- 
mentary atter.dance  areas  covering  a fourth  of  the  total  land  area 
in  the  school  district. 

The  total  land  area  is,  by  planimeter  calculation,  19.83  square  miles/’ 
The  three  attendance  areas  involved  measure  4.99  square  miles,  or 
25.16  percent  of  the  total. 
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Taking  into  account  that  Burlington  has  other  parts  of  town  where 
black  neighborhoods  have  developed  over  the  years,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  the  course  which  resegtegation  might  take. 

Injudicious  action  taken  by  the  school  board,  either  voluntarily  or 
because  cf  coercion,  £ould  lead  to  the  same  ultimate  result  as  has 
happened  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  some  other  cities  where  the 
school  system  has  become  largely  all  black. 

The  President’s  statement  was  a useful  attempt  to  achieve  needed 
coherence  in  an  area  of  governmental  activity  where  confusion  has 
too  often  been  the  rule.  The  courts  have  tried  to  come  to  grips  with 
practical  questions  which /arise  as  school  systems  seek  to  achieve  a 
unitary  status,  but  the  ca^e-by-case  approach  often  adds  to  the  con- 
fusion and  generally  fails  to  furnish  a dependable  set  of  criteria 
which  school  boards  ana  administrators  can  use  in  making  long- 
range  judgments.  I 

From  a layman’s  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  me  that ’many  of 
the  questions^  which  need  to  be  dealt  with  now  are  more  normative 
than  legalistic,  ff  this  is  a valid  assessment,  then  the  Congress  is  ' 

probably  more  juited  to  provide  reasonable  and  workable  solutions 
than  either  the  courts  cjr  HEW  officials.  There  are  undoubtedly  still 
many  cases,  in  the  country  as  a whole,  where  clear  violations  of  the  $ 

law  nave  to  be  handled  by  enforcement  agencies  and  the  courts. 

But  the  time  has  cotne  to  deal  with  unsettled  questions  related  to 
long-range  public  policy  in  the  field  of  school  desegregation.  It  is 
ii\  this  area  that  the  Congress  could  exercise  its  own  leadership  now 
as  a followup  to  the  CiVil  Bights  Act  of  1964. 

The  elected  representatives  of  the  people  can  judge  better  than 
courts  or  enforcement  agencies  what  further  definition  of  objectives 
and  resolution  of  conflicting  philosophies  are  needed  now.  The  prob- 
lem is  national,  and  the  Congress  should  develop  some  criteria  which 
are  workable  and  applicable  anywhere  in  knowing  when  a unitary 
status  has  been  legally  achieved  by  a school  system. 

The  Congress  can  best  judge  the  relationship  between  ends  and 
means,  particularly  where  there  must  be  a judgment  made  as  to 
when  the  Mid  no  longer  justifies  the  means.  Certainly  this  cannot  be 
left  up  to  the  personal  philosophy  of  each  judge  or  Federal  enforce- 
ment official.  It  is  already  apparent  that  there  are  substantive  dis- 
agreements among  judges,  between  departments  of  Government,  and 
among  officials  within  the  same  department. 

The  Congress  can  significantly  serve  the  public  interest  and  greatly 
relieve  the  problems  of  school  boards  ana  school  administrators  by 
setting  forth  a coherent  national  desegregation  policy. 

As  the  distinguished  columnist  for  the  Washington  Post,  Joseph 
Kraft,  stated  in  his  article  of  Sunday,  March  1,1970 : 

• • ^ It  Is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  frame  a national  school  policy  that 
meets  virtually  all  cases. 

The  matter  is  not  simple,  and  the  political  difficulties  are  many  and 
- serious.  Hdwever,  the  need  for  a national  policy  is  so  great,  the  dam- 
age to  public  education  from  continued  confusion,  disruption,  and  loss 
of  citizen  support  so  apparent,  that  party  or  factional  politics  should 
be  set  aside  m the  long-term  interest  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

This  same  reasoning  should  apply  in  resolving  differences  in  na- 
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tional  policy  as  it  evolves  from  judicial  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  as  it  is  spelled  out  by  legislative  action  by  the  Congress. 

As  a concerned  citizen,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  courts  now  need, 
and  would  likely  accept  as  a proper  exercise  of  Congress  constitutional 
powers,  a coherent  policy  from  the  Congress  which  at  once  tries  to  be 
fair  to  minority  interests  but  also  takes  into  account  what  can  rea- 
sonably be  done — or,  stated  another  way,  what  can  be  done  with  last- 
ing, beneficial  results. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  a school  man  from  the  South  is  often 
suspect  when  he  mahes  suggestions  on  this  subject.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
let  me  say  as  earnestly  as  I can  that  my  interest  here  is  not  only  that  of 
a school  superintendent  from  North  Carolina  but  as  an  American  who 
thinks  public  education  is  vital  in  the  livei  of  our  people. 

In  that  frame  of  reference,  I do  not  believe  that  racial  balance,  in 
a literal,  arithmetic  sense,  either  will  or  can  be  brought  about  in  this 
country  without  turning  the  coercive  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  a repressive  force  characteristic  of  a police  state  and  destruc- 
tive of  your  form  of  government. 

If  this  is  undertaken  nationally,  desegregation  will  be  a massive 
failure,  untold  damage  will  be  done  to  puolic  education,  and  the  kind 
of  hard  core  segregation  "which  is  now  in  many  of  our  central  cities 
will* be  accelerated  rather  than  contained  or  decreased. 

It  is  probably  feasible  to  get  racial  balance  in  pupil  assignments  in 
very  small  school  districts  with  few  schools  and  in  rural  districts 
which  have  a more  or  less  even  distribution  of  minority  children  in 
terms  of  residential  patterns. 

Also,  as  I mentioned  before,  there  may  be  a few  communities  where 
the  ideological  and  other  demographic  factors  will  permit  school 
boards  and  superintendents  to  use  the  school  system  for  large-scale 
experiments  in  social  change. 

Reasonable  racial  balance  in  faculty  assignments  is  feasible.  A much 
greater  degree  of  racial  balance  is  feasible  in  secondary  schools  in 
many  communities,  where  several  elementary  schools  feed  one  high 
school.  Special  programs  may  help  to  achieve  greater  racial  balance 
where  financing  and  sound  educational  considerations  make  them 
worthwhile. 

But  the  end,  in  all  cases  should  be  sound  education  rather  than  racial 
balance  per  se.  Racial  balances  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  when  it  is 
unnatural  and  artificial  in  the  circumstances,  will  undermine  citizen 
support  which  is  a sine  qua  non  for  public  education  in  the  long  run. 

The  public  school,  especially  that  level  of  school  for  young  children, 
has  traditionally  been  looked  on  by  parents  as  an  extension  of  the 
home  into  the  community.  To  point  out  that  there  are  inner-city  areas 
where  this  is  not  true  does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  desirability 
of  this  closeness  between  home  and  school,  certainly  through  the  ele- 
mentary level.  This  country  will  pay  a high  price  for  any  public  policy 
which  generally  has  the  effect  or  driving  a wedge  between  home  ana 
school.  The  school  has  a very  definite  place  in  preserving  whatever 
sense  of  neighborhood  and  community  is  possible  in  a fast-changing 
world. 

While  sensing  strongly  the  needs  of  our  central  cities  and  sub- 
scribing to  efforts  of  our  Government  to  deal  with  their  problems,  I 
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believe  it  is  fallacious  to  adopt  national  policies  which  in  net  effect, 
may  create  in  our  rural  and  smaller  urban  communities  the  same  dis- 
locations, alienations,  and  loss  of  a sense  o'f  neighborhoods  which  are 
found  in  much  of  the  central  cities. 

We  need  to  move  to  restore  some  sense  of  stability  to  our  schools, 
including  our  universities.  Otherwise,  the  efforts  of  governing  boards, 
administrators,  educational  personnel  generally  may  be  dissipated  in 
just  trying  to  keep  these  institutions  ope  rat  ional . 

Both  public  school  systems  and  private  and  public  universities  are, 
in  many  cases,  in  serious  financial  trouble. 

The-confusion,  disruption,  and  instability  which  now  seem  con- 
stantly to  plague  these  institutions  are  undermining  public  confidence 
in  them  and  the  financial  support  which  they  must  have  to  operate 
effectively.  Even  if  public  confidence  were  not  essential  to  financial 
support,  it  would  still  be  necessary  in  order  for  these  institutions  to 
be  effective  since,  to  fulfill  their  roles,  they  must  be  able  to  reach 
people  in  meaningful  ways. 

In  general,  the  best  method  of  organizing  public  schools  is  to  keep 
the  schools  as  close  to  the  people  ns  possible.  This  means  essentially 
neighborhood  schools  at  the  elementary  level,  gradually  going  to  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  schools  at  the  secondary  level  and  beyond. 

Therefore,  the  best  basis  for  public  assignment,  in  general,  is  honest 
geographic  zoning  or  attendance  areas  related  to  places  of  residence, 
without  regard  to  race.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  method  of  organiz- 
ing a school  system  and  assigning  pupils  to  schools  should  be  used  to 
avoid  desegregation  or  to  deny  equality  of  educational  opportunity  to 
any  child  because  of  his  race.  * 

But  this  approach,  except  in  the  most  unusual  situations  of  extreme 
circumstances,  when  honestly  followed,  will  ultimately  be  fairer  to 
more  People^  better  retain  the  confidence  of  the  public  generally,  and 
provide  higher  quality  educational  benefits  in  relation  to  available 
resources  than  any  other  approach  that  can  be  made. 

Congressman  Preyer  and  those  who  have  worked  with  him  in  draft- 
ing the  bill  which  he  has  introduced  have  done  a serious,  compre- 
hensive, and,  I truly  believe,  highly  significant  piece  of  work.  No  bill 
is  going  to  fit  everyone’s  notion  of  what  ought  to  be  or  satisfy  people 
with  widely  divergent  ideological  slants. 

Here  again  the  public  interest  should  bo  the  controlling  considera- 
tion, and  Congressman  Prayer’s  bill  will  further  the  public  interest 
if  it  is  passed  l>y  the  Congress  and  becomes  public  policy.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  insuring  fairness,  equality  of  educational  opportunity  to 
the  extent  possible  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  and  maximum  desegre- 
gation consistent  with  sound  educational  practice. 

Perhaps  as  good  a final  word  as  any  is  in  Mr.  Kraft’s  article  of 
March  1, 1970,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  it  again.  Writing 
about  an  early  draft  of  Congressman  Preyer’s  bill,  Mr.  Kraft  said : 

For  at  a very  minimum  the  draft  achieves  several  Important  purposes.  It  pro- 
vides momentum  for  completing  the  desegregation  of  the  South.  It  sets  standards 
which  militate  against  wildly  Impractical  rulings  such  as  that  handed  down  In 
Los  Angeles  the  other  day.  It  meets  Senator  Biennis’  demand  for  a uniform  na> 
tlonal  policy.  And  It  sweeps  away  the  confusion  that  has  up  to  now  profited 
only  mischievous  men. 

Dr.  Proffitt.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Preyer,  Dr. 
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Phillips,  and  Dr.  Proffitt,  for  your  excellent  statements  this  morning. 
I think  you  have  certainly  put  your  finger  on  one  very  serious  prob- 
lem in  this  count™,  and  that  is  the  scandalous  behavior  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself,  but  its  decision  to  take  a vacation  for  the  whole 
summer  when  we  have  school  districts  all  over  this  country  desperately 
trying  to  adjust  themselves  and  address  themselves  to  a problem, 
school  districts  in  the  North  are  dealing  with  de  facto  segregation  and 
school  districts  in  the  South  aro  dealing  with  de  jure  segregation. 

I called  upon  the  Supreme  Court  to  address  itself  to  this  question 
before  it  took  off  on  a 3-month  vacation.  No  other  American  in  this 
country  takes  that  kind  of  a vacation,  and  yet  here  the  third  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  decides  in  1970  to  close  down 
shop  and  go  off  fishing  while  school  districts  all  over  this  country  are 
desperately  trying  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  we  in  the  Congress 
are  dealing  with  this  problem. 

So  I must  agree  with  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Chief  Justice 
himself,  Justice  Burger,  called  for  a decision  by  the  Court  on  this 
very  urgent  question  mat  you  have  raised  here  this  morning,  and  I am 
amazed  and  surprised  that  in  the  wake  of  the  Chief  Justices  own 
call  for  a clarification  that  he  would  perpetuate  this  archaic  custom. 

For  the  Supreme  Court  which  is  fully  air  conditioned,  to  take  off 
and  shut  down  shop  for  one- fourth  of  the  year  when  there  are  these 
very  critical  decisions  that  have  to  be  dealt  with,  I must  say  that  I think 
the  American  people  ought  to  be  outraged  by  that  kind  of  a practice 
by  the  court. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Court  should  not  be 
addressing  itself  to  this  problem  so  that  we  could  then  legislate  a good 
deal  more  wisely  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  have,  Dr.  Phillips,  and  Dr.  Proffitt,  you 
have  suggested  that  we  ought  not  wait  for  the  Court,  but  you  know 
that  under  our  Constitution,  the  President  proposes,  the  Congress 
disposes,  and  then  the  Supreme  Court  reviews  as  to  whether  or  not 
what  we  did  here  is  constitutional  and  so  there  is  urgently  needed 
some  guidance  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  yet  these  fellows  go  off 
fishing  until  the  end  of  September. 

I must  say  that  that  kind  of  conduct  in  1970  is  totally  indefensible 
in  my  judgment. 

But  you  talk  about  the  neighborhood  school  system.  As  I see  it,  we 
have  a kind  of  a strange  situation  in  Southern  communities.  The 
couftsaro  telling  you  there  to  go  back  to  the  neighborhood  school 
system,  in  effect,  py  striking  down  de  jure  segregation. 

- In  the  Northern  cities,  where  we  do'  have  a neighborhood  school 
system,  which  has  led  to  de-facto  segregation^  that  practice  is  being 
severely  challenged  and  criticized  so  I am  wOntlering  how  can  we 
resolvo  this  dilemma  even  if  we  did  have  the  definitions  as  suggested 
by  you  gentlemen  in  the  unitary  school  system,  do  you  think  that  that 
in  itself  would  do  the  job f 

Whoever  wants  to,  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Pjueteb.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  referring  to  the  Northern 
situation,  I take  it  that  is  what  your  question  is  addressed  to,  this  bill 
basically  addresses  itself  to  the  ae  jure  school  system. 

It,  in  effect,  says  that  we  are  not  wise  enough  yet  to  know  how  to 
break  up  a de  facto  school  system.  I think  what  the  Dill  would  do  would 
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be  to  stabilize  the  educational  situation  so  that  other  elements  could 
work  to  break  down  the  de  facto  school  system. 

I mentioned  several  points  in  this  connection.  It  provides  a majoritv- 
minority  transfer  at  public  expense.  This  would  allow  primarily  blacks 
to  transfer  out  of  all  black  schools.  It  provides  for  equal  facilities  and 
equal  educational  opportunities.  It  would  allow  the  Emergency  Aid 
Act  of  1970  to  operate  in  a stabilized  situation  to  break  down  these 
racial  patterns. 

It  would  allow  the  innovative  approaches  to  education  to  begin  to 
work,  which  would  involve  mixing  of  students  away  from  their  par- 
ticular school.  It  would  allow  these  other  activities  to  work.  If  the 
alternative  to  breaking  down  the  de  facto  system  is  massive  cross 
bussing,  I don’t  believe  this  would  work. 

Mr.  Pucinskj.  As  you  mentioned  in  your  own  statements,  some  of 
the  courts  have  condoned  the  existence  of  segregated  schools  within 
an  acceptable  court  approved  program. 

I believe  you  have  some  in  North  Carolina.  1 believe  we  have  some 
in  and  I believe  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  permitted  some  totally  segre- 
gated schools  in  Florida,  and  you  make  a point  that  under  certain 
circumstances  we  may  have  a totally  segregated,  either  white  or  black 
or  nonwhite  school. 

As  I ,rec  the  main  thrust  of  your  legislation  it  is  that  it  would  de- 
fine by  law  a neighborhood  school  system  which  would  be  available 
to  youngsters  in  that  particular  neighborhood  but  would  permit  a free 
transfer  of  any  youngster  who  wanted  to  go  to  that  school  system  and 
felt  he  could  get  a better  education  there. 

Is  that  more  or  less  the  main  thrust  of  the  proposal  contained  in  your 
legislation,  H.R.  16484? 

• Mr.  PRErER.  It  would  allow  the  free  transfer  of  a student  who  is  a 
member  of  the  majority  race  in  the  school  to  transfer  out  to  a school 
in  which  his  race  would  be  in  the  minority. 

It  is  not  a freedom  of  choice  bill.  It  would  allow  the  blade  student, 
for  example,  in  the  all  black  school  in  the  instance  you  gave  to  trans- 
fer—and_  would  pay  for  his  transfer  at  public  expense,  to  make  it  a 
reality — into  a white  school. 

It  would  allow  a white  in  an  all  white  school  to  transfer  into  an  in' 
tegrated  school,  if  that  is  what  he  wants.  It  would  not  allow  a white 
to  transfer  to  whatever  school  he  felt  like  going  to,  if  he  was  in  a pre- 
dominantly white  school.  It  would  not  be  traditional  freedom  of 
choice. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Congressman  Preyer,  you  have  mentioned  that  you 
support,  in  addition  to  your  own  legislation,  178&J,  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act. 

I was  wondering  if  Dr.  Phillips  and  Dr.  Proffitt  would  care  to  also 
comment  on  the  legislation  that  is  before  the  committee  at  this  point, 
and  as  I said  earlier,  in  my  remarks  this  morning,  the  conferees  on  the 
education  appropriations  bill  have  agreed  yesterday  to  a $75  million 
downpayment  on  this  emergency  school  aid  act. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  legislation  and  how  it  would 
effect  your  own  situation  ! 

Dr.  Phillips.  I would  like  to  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I would 
first  like  to  tie  it  to  Congressman’s  Preyer’s  statement  that  he  just 
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finished,  to  the  degree  that  continuing  the  community  school — I use 
community  school  rather  than  neighborhood  schools,  because  I see 
the  zoning  as  including  two  or  three  schools,  which  may  be  paired,  and 
these  are  some  of  the  things  we  have  done — but  where  an  all  black 
school  might  continue  io  exist  under  this  kind  of  legislation  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  strong  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
17840  is  geared  to  the  effort  to  do  something  about  the  confrontation 
of  black  and  white'  youngsters  in  the  ongoing  program,  and  then  it 
does  call  for  innovative  interracial  educational  programs  or  projects, 
which  I think  is  put  in  here  for  that  purpose,  to  provide  funds  for  a 
second  kind  of  way  of  moving  toward  the  integration  of  young  stu- 
dents in  a real  and  meaningful  way. 

As  far  as  the  bill  itself  is  concerned  and  the  resources  that  hopefully 
will  accrue  from  it,  I think  it  is  terribly  important  to  our  State  that 
we  have  such  resources. 

We  have  some  concern  about  the  fact  that  these  resources  are  now 
projected  to  be  made  available  directly  to  the  local  school  systems 
which  in  effect  is  a bypass  of  the  State  agency  in  our  State.  With  a 
high  percentage  of  funding  that  comes  from  the  State  level,  our 
agency  is  a very  vital  part  of  that  total  school  system. 

Our  title  IV  staff,  which  I introduced  to  you  earlier,  are  the  most 
knowledgeable  people  in  our  State  right  now  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
things  that  need  to  be  done  in  workshops  on  human  relations  ap- 
proaches in  the  compliance  steps.  These  funds  would  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  us.  . 

We  would  like  to  have  some  input  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State 
agency  in  some  kind  of  program  statewide.  But  in  terms  of  the  re- 
sources available  in  this  immediate  bill  and  in  the  long-range  call  for 
the  $1  y2  bllion,  as  I understand  it,  we  think  we  can  make  very  fine 
use,  particularly  in  the  whole  area  of  inservice  education,  with  these 
who  work  with  children. 

Also,  inservice  education  with  parents  and  the  lay  community  at 
large,  with  respect  to  changing  attitudes  and  understandings,  which 
really  is  the  base  for  the  change  in  attitude  we  are  looking  for  and 
we  would  like  to  see  much  more  input  from  the  State  agencies  them- 
solves* 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Dr.  Proffitt? 

Dr.  Proffitt.  The  funds  are  needed,  and  I am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  bill  itself  or  with  the  specific  proposal  being  considered  to 
know  how  the  specifics  of  the  thing  might  work  out  in  our  case,  but 
integration  is  a complex  matter. 

It  is  not  merely  the  mixing  of  students  in  classrooms.  There  is 
much  more  to  it  than  that,  ana  it  now  involves  substantive  change  in 
people  and  in  the  way  they  relate  themselves  to  each  other,  ana  we 
need  the  kind  of  help  which  we  can’t  have  enough  of,  as  far  as  I am 
concerned,  in  bringing  about  this  human  change  that  characterizes 
integration. 

I would  say  this,  that  money  of  this  6ort  would  be  a great  deal  more 
valuable  to  school  systems  if  we  could  deal  with  some  of  the  insta- 
bility that  we  talked  about  earlier  here,  if  we  could  get  more  stability 
within  the  school  system  so  that  we  could  plan  longer  range  and  know 
where  pupils  are  going  to  be  and  who  their  teachers  are  going  to  be 
and  this  kind  of  a thing,  the  money  would  produce  a great  deal  more 
effective  results,  and  a better  return  on  the  money. 
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Dr.  Phillips.  Could  I again  make  one  other  comment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  it  does  not  relate  directly  to  this  bill,  except  that  there  have 
been  implications  coming  out. 

Our  knowledge  at  this  moment  is  that  there  are  some  advisory  com- 
mittees being  created  out  of  tho  Vice  President’s  committee  on  deseg- 
regation in  the  individual  States  without  the  knowledge  of  the  State 
board  of  education  and  the  State  school  officials,  and  there  is  a move- 
ment afoot  as  it  seems  to  be,  to  create  State  agency  or  advisory  com- 
mittees outside  the  framework  of  the  present  structure.  . 

It  is  of  concent  to  us  that  we  are  finding  one  more  group  of  people 
being  set  up,  ostensibly  to  make  some  distribution  of  these  resources. 
As  the  State  superintendent  in  North  Carolina,  without  any  feelings 
about  the  people  who  are  being  chosen,  I am  concerned  because  we  get 
this  news  by  somebody  calling  and  saying,  “I  was  called  from  the 
White  House  and  asked  it  I would  serve  on  a committee.” 

There  is  concern  to  us  that  there  be  cohesion  so  that  we  can  make 
maximum  use. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  We  are  very  privileged  to  have  our  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  Mr.  Perkins.  I wonder  if  I could  call  on  our  chairman 
now. 

Mr.  Perkins? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman.  I put  in  an  appearance  for  one  purpose  only,  and  that  was 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Con- 
gressman Preyer,  who  has  worked  diligently  all  through  the  years  in 
desegregation,  trying  to  arrive  at  some  sensible  solution  to  the  problem. 

I ao  want  to  state  that  no  Member  in  the  Congress  is  more  concerned 
about  the  problem  than  Congressman  Preyer,  and  no  Member  has 
made  a greater  contribution  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem,  in  my 
judgment.  t 

It  is  a great  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here,  and  I pay  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Preyer  publicly  for  his  great  efforts  ana  his  desegregation 
proposals. 

I know  that  we  have  a difficult  task  confronting  this  distinguished 
committee,  but  I am  thankful  that  we  have  at  long  last  taclded  the 
problem.  I feel  confident  that  as  a result  of  these  hearings  that  the 
committee  will  report  a bill  at  an  early  date,  and  that  the  full  com- 
mittee will  take  action. 

The  type  of  action  that  we  should  take  is  what  disturbs  me,  and 
what  disturbs  every  other  member  of  this  committee.  But  we  are  going 
to  do  our  best  ana  I am  most  grateful  to  you  gentlemen  for  coming 
from  the  great  State  of  North  Carolina  and  putting  in  your  appear- 
ances. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Preyer. 

Mr.  Preyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  sir,  I appreciate  your  comments  very  much.  We  do  want 
to  work  with  the  committee  any  way  we  can,  and  any  information  we 
have  or  can  furnish  to  you  at  any  time,  I know  all  of  us  here  from 
North  Carolina  wuuld  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bell? 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


It  is  a great  pleasure  to'  welcome  all  of  you  here,  and  we  all  appre- 
ciate the  outstanding  work  you  have  been  doing,  Congressman  Preyer, 
here  in  the  House. 

I have  not  had  much  of  a chance,  Congressman  Pieyer,  to  read  your 
bill,  so  I would  like  to  ask  you  a rather  quick  question  regarding  it. 
What  is  the  basic  difference  between  this  proposal  and  the  administra- 
tion’s proposal  relative  to  emergency  school  aid? 

As  I understand  it,  it  is  the  right  of  movement  by  the  students  them- 
selves to  one  school  or  the  other  of  their  choice.  That  is  one  of  the 
differences  I recognize. 

What  else? 

Mr.  Preyer.  Mr.  Bell,  I believe  there  would  be  a considerable  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  emergency  school  aid  act,  in  that  the 
emergency  school  aid  act  is  pinpointed  to  provide  funds  for  those 
schools  which  are  seeking  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

This  bill  seeks  to  set  up  a definition  of  what  is  a unitary  system,  and 
it  seeks  to  cover  every  school.  The  two  acts  would  mesh  together,  but 
there  would  presumably  be  schools  under  your  overall  unitary  school 
systems  which  might  not  qualify  for  emergency  school  aid  act. 

This  bill  in  the  first  reading  may  be  misleading  in  that-  you  get  the 
impression  from  reading  it,  reading  the  majority  and  the  minority 
rule,  that  it  is  a freedom  of  choice  bill.  It  is  not  a freedom  of  choice  bill. 

It  says  basically  there  are-two.  ways  you  can  have  a unitary  school 
system.  One  is  by  following  a neighborhood  school  plan  or,  two,  by  a 
racial  balance  alternative. 

You  can  select  either  one  you  want;  The  reason  for  the  racial  balance 
alternative  is  that  that  may  well  be  the  best  system  in  rural  areas  or 
small  towns  with  relatively  small  black  populations. 

Mr.  Beu*  What  do  you  mean  by  racial  balance? 

Mr.  Preyer.  Well,  this  is  a system  that  says  if  you  had  the  races 
mixed  in  certain  permissible  ranges  in  every  school  in  your  district, 
then  that  qualifies  as  a unitary  system. 

That  is  one  alternative  and  that  could  probably  be  used  by  smaller 
towns  in  which  there  is  a relatively  low  numl>er  of  blacks.  That  system 
would  work  out  better  in  that  you  put  them  in  equal  proportion  in  all 
of  your  schools  ani  you  will  get  the  best  educational  result. 

The  neighborhood  school  system,  the  other  alternative  would  be  the 
most -likely  one  to  be  used,  ft  says  you  can  go  to  the  school  nearest 
where  you  live,  and  it  in  effect  say3 you  must  go  to  that  school. 

If  you  don’t  like  that  school  because  there  are  too  many  people  that 
you  don’t  care  to  go  to  school  with,  this  is  too  bad. 

You  do  not  have  absolute  freedom  of  choice  out  of  it.  Now,  if  you 
are  a member  of  the  majority  race  in  that  school  and  this  is  tailored 
primarily  to  the  all  black  school,  then  you  can  transfer  then  from  the 
all  black  school  to  a school  in  which  your  race  is  in  a minority — in 
other  words,  to  a white  school,  and  you  could  transfer  from  the  white 
school  to  an  integrated  school,  ft  works  that  way. 

In  other  words,  the  freedom  of  choice  provision  here  is  the  provision 
which  only  is  available  to  provide  more  integration,  not  less. 

Mr.  Bell.  Ih  essence  then,  you  can  transfer  to  a school  where  your 
race  is  in  the  minority,  but  you  cannot  transfer  to  one  in  which  your 
race  is  in  a majority. 
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Mr.  Preyer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Bell.  Wouldn’t  it  bo  likely  Congressman  Preyer,  that  the  people 
who  are  in  the  majority  would  stay  where  they  are  the  majority,  that 
the  people  of  either  race  would  stay  where  tllev  are,  that  you  would 
not  get  much  transfer,  except  a sporadic  and  slight  movement  of 
people? 

Isn’t  that  the  way  it  would  happen  as  a practical  matter? 

Mr.  Preyer.  Perhaps  the  school  people  could  say  more  about  that. 

Mr.  Bell*  Perhaps  I should  ask  one  of  the  other  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Phillips.  I think  the  answer  is,  “Yes,”  it  would  be  most  likely 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  minority  would  stay  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  you  are  really  doing,  then,  is  continuing  a segregated 
school  system. 

Dr.  Phillips.  Not  if  you  follow  the  complete  definition  of  the  unitary 
school  system.  As  I interpreted  need  here,  particularly  in  our  State, 
we  are  talking  about  a small  number  of  our  major  systems  that  do  have 
these  large  concentrations  of  segregated  housing  and  are  part  of  the  de 
facto  situation,  and  this  bill,  as  I mterpret  it  in  simple  terms 

Mr.  Bell.  Before  you  go  ahead,  are  you  saying  that  the  segregation 
problems  in  most  of  your  schools  are  de  facto  and  not  de  jure? 

Dr.  Phillips.  Ours  have  all  left  the  de  jure  situation  at  this  point, 
and  the  ones  remaining  all  black  are  de  facto  in  terms  of  the  housing 
pattern  there,  and  the  majority  of  our  administrative  units,  across  the 
State  have  moved  to  complete  compliance. 

Let  me  take  pi  example.  In  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  community, 
which  i3  prominent  in  the  national  scene,  right  now,  it  is  a fact  that 
the  district  court  has  ruled  for  a mandatory  balance,  71  to  29  percent 
youngsters,  black  to  white,  in  every  school  in  the  system. 

There  are  approximately  nine  elementary  schools  that  were  serving 
these  segregated  housing  areas  in  Charlotte.  The  major  issue  is  whether 
it  is  necessary  that  a balance  lie  maintained  in  each  of  these  schools. 

In  effect  this  bill  is  an  effort  to  define  the  unitary  concept  for  that 
particular  system  and  all  others  like  it,  and  it  does  say  that  under 
these  circumstances  that  community  could  continue  to  maintain,  as 
long  as  that  geographic  pattern  is  there,  some  all  black  and  some  all 
whites  schools. 

That  leads  right  into  the  other  bill  where  provisions  are  made  for 
resources  to  get  at  the  problem  from  another  vantage  point,  in  terms 
of  the  interracial  relationships  and  faculty  integration  and  all  these 
kinds  of  things. 

But  tho  simple  decision  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  between  whether 
it  is  possible  to  continue  all  black  schools  as  the  Burlington  situation 
haSj  as  one  example,  or  whether  the  law  of  the  land  and  tne  rule  of  the 
legislation  is  that  there  be  a mandated  balance  in  every  school. 

Mr.  Bell.  As  I understand  the  present  legal  situation,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  no  decision  on  de  facto  segregation.  What  you  have 
is  de  inre  segregation  where  there  is  a deliberate  attempt  to  segregate 
schools  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

As  to  de  facto  segregation  you  are  not  now  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, although  this  question  may  soon  go  before  the  Court. 

The  Durpoee  of  the  administration’s  bill  is  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  Southern  school  districts;  they  are  concentrating  their  finances 
in  the  areaof  easing  the  mechanical  movement  of  ending  de  jure 
segregation  in  the  South.  The  Northern  schools  are  primarily  de  facto. 
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Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Bell,  could  I make  a comment  on  that?  The  Presi- 
dential statement  of  March  24  makes  clear  that  the  President’s  un- 
derstanding is  that  de  facto  segregation  may  remain  when  de  jure  is 
eliminated. 

He  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  a problem  in  urban  areas  in  particu- 
lar, and  it  is  a problem  that  the  urban  areas  share,  North  and  South, 
so  once  the  vestiges  of  a de  jure  system  have  been  eliminated  accord- 
ing to  the  President’s  analysis,  wnich  we  feel  is  a good  one,  then  you 
ha’,  e de  facto  segregation,  whether  it  be  North  or  South. 

Now,  this  is  an  urban  problem,  primarily,  and  the  rural  eastern 
North  Carolina  communities  don’t  have  this  problem,  but  Charlotte 
has  it,  Burlington  has  it,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  it.  ’ . 

The  lower  courts  are  somewhat  in  confusion  as  to  how  to  distin- 

Suish  between  de  facto  and  de  jure  segregation.  Sometimes  they  make 
ecisions  without  referring  to  that  distinction. 

But  where  the  segregated  pattern  results  from  housing  patterns,  and 
these  are  housing  patterns  which  HUD  is  frequently  a cosponsor,  we 
have  a housing  development  and  a new  one,  being  placed  right  in  the 
middle  of  a segregated  housing  pattern  in  our  community,  and  this  not 
at  all  unusual.  ‘ 

We  find  one  department  of  the  Government  increasing  segregated 
concentration  and  another  one  is  saying  that  you  ought  to  decrease  it 
by  moving  the  children  out. 

This  problem  relates  to  Charlotte  and  it  relates  to  Cincinnati. 
When  you  have  an  urban  concentration  of  30  square  miles,  as  you  have 
in  Chicago,  that  same  problem  on  perhaps  a smaller  scale  persists  in 
Atlanta,  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
approved  Atlanta  school  patterns  leaving  some  13  to  15  all  black 
schools  because  there  is  no  practical  -way  to  get  them  out. 

You  could  not  desegregate  the  District  of  Columbia  schools  without 
running  sohoolbuses.  across  the  Twin  Bridges  in  Arlington  and  back 
every  morning  and  every  afternoon. 

So  as  you  nave  white  flight  out  of  the  urban  areas  into  the  white, 
more  affluent  suburbs,  you  have  the  problem  of  how  do  you  integrate 
a community  that,has  become  all  black,  and  that  is  the  thrust  of  Dr 
Proffitt’s  testimony  as  to  resegregation. 

It  is  an  urban  problem.  It  is  a problem  North  and  South,  and  it  is 
a problem  that  remains  after  all  vestiges  of  discrimination  are  gone. 

The  courts — good  faith  is  no  longer  at  issue,  the  courts  find  that 
regardless  of  good  faith,  the  segregated  housing  pattern  remains,  and 
what  will  we  ao  about  it! 

Justice  Burger  has  said  we  must  decide  this.  District  courts  are  in 
hopeless  confusion  on  it,  as  are  the  circuit  courts. 

The  court  in  Cincinnati  and  the  court  in  Charlotte  is  dealing  with 
it.  The  State  court  in  Los  Angeles  is  dealing  with  it.  They  say  they 
must  have  balance  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  people  there  say.  now  in 
heaven’s  name  do  we  have  it,  when  we  have  30  square  miles  or  blacks? 

Mr.  Beu*  I understand  what  in  effect  you  are  saying,  but  may  I 
embark  on  another  variation  of  the  question?  Is  your  school  system 
financed  through  the  method  of  normal  taxation  on  homeowners? 

Mr.  Allbx.  In  part.  The  local  tax,  and  more  than  any  other  States 
in  the  Union  we  are  financed  through  State  financing. 
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Mr.  Bell.  But  your  primary  source  is  still  the  homeowners’  taxes? 

Dr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

We  are  about  68  percent  State  dollar  and  about  15  and  15  local  and 
Federal,  and  the  major  operations  come  from  the  State  income  tax 
and  State  sales  taxes. 

Mr.  Bell.  In  that  case,  Doctor,  you  are  developing  do  facto  segre- 
gation down  there  ? 

Is  the  State  giving  an  adequate  proportion  of  its  hinds  to  the  schools 
which  are  in  the  de  facto  areas?  Are  those  school  systems  adequately 
funded  compared  to  the  so-called  affluent  areas  ? 

Dr.  Phillips.  In  North  Carolina,  wo  have  an  equalized  distribu- 
tion based  on  average  daily  attendance,  and  that  says  yee  to  jour 
question. 

There  are  equal  proportions  of  State  dollars  available  to  each  young- 
ster across  the  State . 

Mr.  Bell.  You  are  saying  that  the  educational  system  is  equal  in 
t hose  so-called  de  facto  segregated  aims  ? 

Dr.  Phillips.  We  are  saying  that  we  have  a great  deal  of  work 
to  do  as  is  reflected  in  some  of  the  kinds  of  activities  that  are  pro- 
posed in  the  new  bill  and  some  of  the  activities  that-  we  have  taken 
at  the  State  level  with  our  Federal  and  State  resources  to  improve  the 
educational  quality  of  every  school. 

We  have  a tremendous  task  to  do. 

Mr.  Bell.  I assume  that  you  have  the  same  problems  on  that  score 
as  we  do  in  the  northern  areas. 

Dr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Dr.  Proffitt.  Let  me  speak  with  respect  to  one  school  system,  the 
Burlington  school  system.  HEW  in  their  relationship  to  us  have  never 
questioned  this  thing  of  equality  between  the  one  elementary  school 
now  that  they  are  telling  us  about  and  the  other  elementary  schools 
in  the  district. 

They  have  never  found  any  indication,  or  never  spoken  of  any  dis- 
crimination against  that  school  in  any  way  in  biddings  or  in  allocation 
of  funds,  or  in  personnel. 

Mr.  Bell.  I am  not  inferring  that,  but  I do  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  you  have  them  in  the  South,  and  we  have  them  in  the  North. 

The  weaker  schools  get  less  money  and  poorer  teachers. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Preyer’s  bill  is  addressed,  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Bell.  I know  that  it  does,  but  in  practicality,  the  question  is 
whether  it  will  work;  I know  the  big  problem  in  this  area. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pccinskj.  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

At  the  outset,  I would  like  to  commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Preyer, 
who  I think  has  taken  a very  big  step  here  and  who  has  shown  sub- 
stantial ingenuity  in  addressing  himself  to  a problem  that  has  con- 
fronted us  all,  and  I look  upon  this  legislation  as  having  good  possi- 
bilities. 

I would  like  to  ask  some  questions  so  I can  be  sure  in  my  own  mind  on 
some  points. 

I understand  that  this  bill  addresses  itself,  one,  to  desegregation  and 
two,  to  preventing  resegregation  and  three,  to  preventing  and  ruling 
out  discrimination  in  desegregated  school  districts. 
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I understand  that  this  bill  addresses  itself,  one,  to  desegregation  and 
two,  to  preventing  resegregation  and  three,  to  preventing  and  ruling 
out  discrimination  in  desegregated  school  districts. 

Are  those  the  t hree  primary  thrusts  of  the  legislation  ? 

Mr,  Preyer.  Yes.  The  bill  does  address  itself  to  those  three  questions, 
and  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  they  are  the  three  main  thrusts  of  the 
bill.  _ 

It  does  begin  by — it  begins  and  ends — by  addressing  itself  to.  the 
question  of  desegregation  and  insisting  that  that  is  the  mandate  of  ; 
this  country,  ana  giving  the  courts  the  authority  to  make  sure  there  is  j 
not  backsliding  on  that  crucial  point. 

Mr.  Meeds.  On  the  question  of  rcsegregation,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  that  a student  who  is  in  a majority  / 
can,  without  question  transfer  to  a school  where  he  would  be  in  a 
minority.  ! 

Mr.  Preyer.  Y es : that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Meeds.  But  the  reverse  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Preyer.  Yes;  that  is  true.  _ / 

Mr.  Meeds.  So,  this  in  effect  addresses  itself  to  the  question  of  de- 
segregation. It  prevents  the  outflow  of,  say,  white  students  froip  a 
white  school  to  another  white  school  when  there  is  an  inflow  of  black 
students.  Is  that  correct?  i 

. Mr.  Preyer.  Yes;  it  would  have  that  effect.  / 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  the  costs  of  transportation  for  black  students  to 
transfer  into  a white  school  will  be  borne  at  public  expense  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  / 

Mr.  Preyer.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  / 

Mr.  Meeds.  It  is  your  full  intention  in  sponsoring  this  law ; is  it 

not — this  bill-  “ - 

Mr. 

Mr. 

understand  it  / 

Mr.  Prey®.  Tho  bill  as  originally  drafted  did  not  have  thfe  provisos 
in  there.  These  were  added  after  consultation  with  school  people  who 
raised  the  point  of  “Shouldn’t  there  be  provisions  in  there  .relating  to 
school  capacity  and  thatsort  of  thing?” 

They  are  not  put.  in  there  as  escape  devices.  In  fact,  if  that  was  a 
real  concern,  as  I say,  the  original  bill  did  not  have  them  in  there.  The 
intention  was  to  make  that  an  absolute  right 
Mr.  Meeds.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  reasonable  under 
all  circumstances,  but  in  getting  the  whole  thrust  of  the  bill  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  you  are  clearly  dedicated  to  working  out  the  question 
of  desegregation  and  that  a reasonable  time  wouldn’t  be  very  long, 
only  long  enough  to  make  sure  that  there  are  adequate  facilities  and 
staff  within  that  school  district. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Preyer.  Yes;  I think  that  is  correct.  I don’t  believe  a man 
like  Dr.  Bickel  would  be  interested  in  drafting  this  bill  unless  he 
thought  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Meeds.  So  that  I have  no  question  in  my  mind,  now,  if  I may 
use  an  illustration,  if  we  have  a neighborhood  primary  school  in  one 
section  of  Burlington  and  a neighborhood  primary  school  in  another 


■.  Meeds,  it-  is  your  full  intention  in  sponsoring  tins  law ; is  u 
this  bill — rather,  that  there  shall  be  an  absolute  right  to  transfer? 
. Preyer.  Yes;  that  is  the  intention.  j 

’.  Meeds.  What  would  you  say  is  a reasonable  time  here,  as  1 
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section  of  Burlington,  both  being  different  neighborhoods  and  the  first 
one  had,  just  for  the  purposes  of  easing  figuring  hero,  100  black 
students  in  it,  and  the  second  one  had  100  white  students  in  it,  under 
this  legislation  it  would  be  possible  for  40  of  the  black  students  in 
the  first  school  to  transfer  to  the  second  school,  and  impossible  for  49 
of  the  white  students  in  the  second  school  to  transfer  to  another  school 
where  they  would  be  in  the  majority. 

Is  that  correct  ? . . 

Mr.  Preykr.  In  your  example,  I am  not  clear  where  the  majority 
was.  ... 

Mr.  Meeds.  In  the  first  illustration,  there  were  100  in,  let's  call  it 
school  A.  There  are  100  black  students.  In  school  B,  there  are  loo 
white  students. 

Mr.  Preyek.  How  many  students  altogether? 

Mr.  Meeds.  For  the  sake  of  easy  figuring,  that  is  it.  So  that  under 
tli is  legislation,  it  would  be  possible  for  40  of  the  black  students  to 
transfer  into  B school.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Preykr.  Under  this  legislation,  if  that  were  an  all  black  school, 
it  would  be  possible,  the  right  to  l)e  available  for  all  of  the  students 
in  that  school  to  transfer  to  a school  in  which  their  race  was  in  a 
minority. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Then  it.  would  be  possible  for  99  of  them  to  transfer. 

Mr.  Preykr.  Yes.  As  a practical  matter,  this  provision  is  already 
in  effect  in  Burlington,  but  it  doesn't  work  out  that  way,  that  99 
woidd  transfer. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Why  doesn't  it  work  out  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Preykr.  I would  say  the  basic  reason  is  that  most  ]>eople  prefer 
to  attend  their  neighborhood  school  with  their  friends  and  where  the 
culture  is  similar.  People  who  usually  transfer  are  the  students  who 
have  a lot  of  initiative  and  energy,  and  he  wants  to  move  out  and 
test  himself. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Is  this  plan  in  effect  in  Burlington  today  ? 

Mr.  Preykr.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Is  it  being  utilized? 

Dr.  Proffitt.  We  have  the  absolute  right  of  transfer,  without  any 
conditions  whatsoever.  We  have  have  only  one  majority  black  school 
left  in. the  school  district.  If  a black  child  in  that  school  wants  to 
transfer  to  a more  integrated  school  or  a majority  white  school,  no 
questions  will  be  asked. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Does  ho  receive  his  transportation  to  do  so? 

Dr.  Proffitt.  If  lie  is  eligible  under  the  general  rules  for 
transporting. 

Mr.  Meeds.  What  are  those  general  rules,  so  many  miles  away? 

Dr.  Proffitt.  One  and  a half  miles  between  the  school.  If  this  in- 
volves his  traveling  more  than  one  and  a half  miles,  and  that  is  the 
same  rule  for  all  transportation,  then  we  will  furnish  the 
transportation. 

Now,  we  don't  transport  any  children  to  any  school  except  under 
this  same  rule. 

Now,  wo  have,  as  to  whether  it  works,  we  have  had  seven.--! 
couldn't  give  you  a figure — but  we  have  had  several  requests  during 
the  past  year  to  transfer  under  this  rule  and  the  requests  have  lieon 
honored. 
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The  majority  of  the  pupils  have  not  requested  to  transfer. 

Mr.  Meeds.  llow  Ion#  has  tins  system  been  in  effect  in  Burlington? 
Dr.  Proffitt.  A couple  of  years",  I guess. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Then  you  would  say  it  hasn't  been  a substantial  factor 
in  desegregation  at  this  time,  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Proffitt.  Would  you  repeat  that  i 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  are  telling  me  that  this  bill  is  in  effect  in  Burling- 
ton today,  and  now  you  are  getting  me  scared.  You  are  saying  this 
bill  is  in  effect  today  in  Burlington  and  has  been  for  2 years,  and  yet 
you  have  only  had  a few  requests  for  transfers.  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Proffitt.  This  takes  into  account  that  all  of  our  schools  are  de- 
segregated. That  is,  the  majority  of  Negro  pupils  in  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington are  in  fully  integrated  schools.  At  the  secondary  level,  that  is, 
in  the  junior  end  senior  high  schools,  we  have  almost  a perfect  arith- 
metic balance. 

The  only  question  that  arises  in  our  case  is  about  one  elementary 
school  out  of  10  elementary  schools,  and  the  other  nine  have  Negro 
pupils  in  them  as  high  as  30-odd  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  some 
of  them. 

So,  we  are  talking  about  one  school  now,  and  I am  saying  out  of 
that  one  school  that  we  have  had  some  requests  for  transfer.  It  is  the 
only  school  that  this  rule  would  apply  to,  and  it  is  an  attempt  to,  if 
you  want,  to  look  at  it  that  way,  to  give  every  possible  opportunity  to 
these  children. 

Mr.  Preyer.  Mr.  Meeds,  I wonder  if  I could  add  onething  to  what 
Mr.  Proffit  t has  said  . 

In  my  city  of  Greensboro  we  have  a provision  similar  to  that.  I can 
get  some  figures  on  that  for  you,  and  I have  to  offer  these  tentatively, 
but  I know  in  the  white,  predominantly  white  high  school  in  the  resi- 
dential area  where  I live,  there  are  several  hundred  black  students, 
most  of  whom,  I think,  come  in  under  this  provision.  So  that  I thinj< 
it  is  more  than  just  a token  gesture.  . i_ 

I beljeve  Dr.  Phillips  wanted  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I just  want  to  ask  one  more  question  quickly. 

Wo  have  another  witness,  and  we  won't  take  too  much  time. 

Do  the  students  in  Burlington  today,  or  their  parents,  have  a cause 
of  action  in  any  Federal  court,  with  the  exception  of  what  might  be 
provided  under  tlie^Civil  Bights  Act — that  is  to  say,  under  State  or 
local  law — any  right  of  action  if  they  are  denied  this  transfer  that 
you  say  is  their  right?  , * „ 

Mr.  Aixkx.  They  would  have  a right  of  action  under  Federal  law, 
wo  believe,  and  over  tbe  9 years  we  have  operated  under  a system  that 
is  in  the  process  of  becoming  a unitary  system  and  has  become  a uni- 
tary system,  there  has  l>een  no  action  "or  "threat  of  action  against  the 
Burlington  City  schools. 

In  other  words,  they  have  had  the  right  under  Federal  law  because 
this  is  a plan  that  has  lw>en  filed  with  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  \\  cl  fare,  and  which  we  are  obligated  to  implement,  and 
which  we  have  implemented,  and  there  has  boon  no  complaint  that  we 
haven't  implemented  it, .and  we  have  never  lx>en  threatened  with  suit 
or  had  suits  brought  against  us. 

Our  only  problem  has  been  with  the  administrative  agency,  which 
is  a bit  confused  ns  to  what  the  law  requires,  and  I think  somewhat  ad- 
mittedly so. 
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Mr.  Meeds.  Tlmnk  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pucinskt.  Mr.  Hathaway  ( 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I understand  we  have  another  witness  and  the  time  is  growing  short, 
but  I would  like  to  compliment  our  colleague,  Mr.  Prove r,  for  the  very 
thoughtful  statement  which  he  has  made  and  for  bringing  lie  fore  this 
committee  two  very  interesting  and  informative. witnesses.  I have  not 
as  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  study  Mr.  Preyer  s bill  in  the  derail  I 
would  like  to,  so  I am  not  in  a position  as  to*  whether  or  not  I would 
agree  with  it,  but  I can  see  from  reading  it  that  he  has  nut  in  a lot  of 
effort  and  made  a great  contribution,  which  I am  sure  tliis  committee 
will  take  into  consideration  when  it  goes  into  executive  session. 

The  only  shortcoming  that  I can  see  is  the  voluntary  aspect  of  the 
hill,  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  comment  on  that.  I am  not  so  sure 
it  is  going  to  work  out.  Perhaps  we  will  get  the  integration  that  I 
think  is  needed  for  the  welfare  of  this  country  by  this  means. 

Mr.  Preykr.  I think,  to  replay  to  that,  the  bill  is  very  clear  that  both 
HEW  and  the  Federal  courts  are  kept  involved  by  this  Hill  in  prevent- 
ing any  sort  of  backsliding  on  desegregation,  and  the  covert  efforts 
to  do  under  the  table,  to  avoid  the  &oal  of  desegregation. 

Tinder  the  standards  laid  down  for  the  unitary  scnool  system  here, 
it  defines  the  basic  system  as  a neighborhood  school  system  or  in  t he 
alternative,  a racial  balance  system  which  sets  up  a broad  framework 
and  then  does  allow  considerable  free  play  for  communities  within 
that  system. 

Hut  f think  the  whole  spirit  of  the  bill  is  that  the  efforts  of  com- 
munities to  work  out  their  problems  must  always  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  integrated  school  system,  rather  than  away  from  it. 

I am  afraid  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  analyze  thebilbin  detail, 
but  I think  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pucinskt.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen;  for  your  very  fine 
testimony  hero  this  morning.  I think  you  have  certainly  given  us  a 
clear  insight  into  some  of  the  problems,  and  I am  sure  t lie  committee 
will  want  to  be  looking  into  this  legislation,  and  wo  want  to  thank 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Preyer,  for  spending  the  morning  with  us  here  on 
this  very  important  subject.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Preyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  appreciate  vonr 
courtesy  and  your  interest. 

I have  received  a statement  from  Mr.  Galifianakis,  our  colleague, 
which  I will  submit  for  the  record.  I received  it  since  the  hearing 
began. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  It  will  lx?  put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The statement  of  Congressman  Galifianakis  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Nick  Galifianakis,  a Representative  in  Congress  From 
the  State  of  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  I appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  H.R.  16484  and  H.R.  16491. 

I am  pleased  that  Dr.  Craig  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  .state  of  North  Carolina,  is  also  here  today,  and  I am  sure  that  the  Commit- 
tee will  gain  from  listening  to  his  views.  Dr.  Phillips  is  a dedicated,  conscien- 
tious educator  who  understands  all  of  the  ramifications  of  school  problems,  and 
North  Carolina  Is  fortunate  to  have  him. 
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Rather  than  take  up  your  time  hy  analyzing  the  mechanics  of  these  pro- 
posals— ami  I admit  that  they  have  flaws  which  the  Committee  would  have 
to  eliminate  before  they  could  be  reported  to  the  floor — I want  to  take  a few 
minutes  this  morning  to  explain  the  purposes  of  these  hilts  to  you,  and  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  my  motives  in  sponsoring  them. 

First,  these  bills  reflect  my  belief  that  local  school  districts  in  the  United 
States  must  be  under  local  control. 

The  National  Education  Association,  at  its  1D6U  convention,  endorsed  this 
principle  as  it  pertains  to  self-determination  of  school  districts  in  large  met- 
rojMflitan  areas. 

The  N.E.A.  recognized,  and  I concur,  that  unless  the  parents  of  the  school- 
children served  by  a local  system  have  a voice  on  their  school  board,  that  unless 
local  schools  serve  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  communities  where  they 
are  located,  then  the  educational  system  in  the  United  States  is  less  than  perfect. 

The  government  here  in  Washington  is  irresponsive  enough  to  the  claims  of 
the  IndivUlua!  citizen  without  making  It  the  fountainhead  of  our  educational 
system  as  well. 

These  two  hills  seek  local  control  and  self-determination — lawful  self-deter- 
mination. They  seek  It  like  the  N.E.A.,  and  they  seek  it  like  the  proposals  of 
other  advocates  who  see  the  necessity  to  reverse  the  trend  of  centralization  in 
government  and  to  return  the  power  of  decision-making  to  our  communities. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  hills  reflect  my  bv  ’ef  that  no  child  should  be 
denied  entrance  to  a public  school  because  of  his  race. 

We  have  been  fortunate,  by  and  large,  in  North  Carolina.  Our  citizens  largely 
have  been  reasonable  about  the  problems  occasioned  by  school  desegregation. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  I believe  they  understand  and  are  committed  to  break- 
ing down  the  systems  which  place  race  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  children. 

Hut  North  Carolinians  also  feel  that  discrimination  can  cut  both  ways.  It 
Is  one  thing  to  remedy  past  discrimination,  to  equalize  education  in  the  schools, 
to  infuse  Federal  aid  into  disadvantaged  school  districts  so  that  those  children 
may  receive  the  additional  training  they  need  to  correct  the  effects  of  injustice. 

Hut  it  is  something  entirely  different  to  force  a child  to  ride  a hus4n^order 
to  achieve  a racial  balance  throughout  a school  system.  • ^ ::  x 

1 submit  that  it  Is  no  different  to  force  a black  child  to  ride  across  a city  on  a 
bus  to  a white  school  than  it  is  to  force  that  black  child  to  attend  his  original 
school  because  of  his  race.  In  either  case,  if  the  designated  school  Is  not  the 
choice  of  the  child  and  his  parents,  the  result  is  the  same:  tht  child  is  being 
confined  to  a particular  school  because  he  happens  to  be  black. 

So  that  is  the  Second  intent  of  these  bills.  They  are  designed  to  insure  that 
no  child  is  denied  access  to  a school  because  of  his  race,  but  they  are  also  in- 
tended to  make  it  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  use  of  forced  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  !n  the  schools  is  undesirable.  To  me,  the  advocates  of 
forced  busing,  as  well-intentioned  as  they  nmy  be,  are  using  the  same  hand  of 
oppression  that  held  down  black  children  for  generations. 

There  Is  a third  intent  in  these  bills,  the  intent  of  setting  rational  priorities 
in  the  public  school  system. 

Surely  none  of  us,  after  witnessing  the  difficulties  which  both  large  and  sir- all 
school  districts  are  having  in  paying  the  cost  of  forced  busing,  should  question 
the  expeqse  that  court  desegregation  orders  entail. 

I feel  that  the  courts  have  not  only  acted  unwisely  in  this  area,  but  they  have 
also  trespassed  on  the  powers  of  the  Congress  by  decreeing,  in  effect,  that  school 
desegregation  by  forced  busing  shall  be  the  first  priority  of  individual  school 
districts. 

This  Is  the  word  of  the  Federal  courts  to  the  public  schools:  “If  you  do  not 
desegregate  your  schools  entirely,  if  you  do  not  bus  schoolchildren  across  at- 
tendance zones  to  achieve  a racial  quota  in  every  school,  then  you  will  face 
severe  Federal  action.'* 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  never  approved  that  word.  The  Congress 
has  never  said  that  forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  should  take  prece- 
dence over  the  other  education  programs  it  has  passed.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  a number  of  occasions  has  said  the  contrary. 

Suppose  a school  district  Is  placed  under  one  of  these  busing  orders  and  tries  to 
And  the  money  to  comply.  Is  the  school  system,  in  order  to  finance  forced  busing, 
then  to  reduce  its  share  of  matching  funds  for  programs  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act?  Is  it  to  lay  off  teachers  and  special  aides  whose 
talents  are  needed  for  the  particular  schoolchildren  that  the  system  serves?  Is  it 
to  postinmc  a needed  teacher  pay  raise? 
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I think  the  courts  have  no  business  setting  such  educational  priorities.  It  is  for 
the  Congress  to  decide  whether  a bus  ride  is  more  luqxu-tnnt  than  other  assets 
of  education. 

.Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  courts  should  make  sure  that  no  child  is  denied  ad- 
mittance to  a school  because  of  ills  race.  Yes,  if  a school  district  uses  levers  of 
discrimination  against  children,  It  should  pay  the  i>enalt\\ 

But  no,  other  constitutional  programs,  programs  which  are  needed  for  the 
sound  education  of  all  children,  should  not  be  eviscerated  because  a Federal  court 
has  decided  that  there  must  be  uniform  racial  balance  in  the  schools.  I don’t  think 
a bus  ride  is  that  beneficial,  either  for  education  or  for  integration. 

Time  is  the  intent  of  the  bills  you  are  considering  today:  to  reaffirm  the  prin- 
ciples of  local  control  and  self-determination  in  the  schools;  to  insure  that  no 
child  shall  be  denied  access  to  a school  l>ecauso  of  his  race;  to  make  sure  that 
other  educational  programs  are  not  weakened  because  of  the  excuse  of  comply- 
ing with  force  busing;  and  to  insure  that  the  right  hand  of  oppression  is  not 
replaced  by  the  left. 

There  is  a high  cost  of  defeat  in  the  fight  against  discrimination.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  if  we  are  not  careful,  there  may  lx*  a high  cost  of  victory  as  well. 

At  this  time,  with  the  Federal  courts  disagreeing  among  themselves  over  the 
extent  aiul  thrust  of  school  desegregation,  I feel  that  the  Congress  must  s|**jjk 
authoritatively  on  this  question,  and  to  si>eok  in  clear  language  which  the  courts 
can  understand  and  follow. 

The  time  for  ambiguity  in  Federal  school  desegregation  law  Is  over.  The  time 
for  unequal  enforcement  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  past. 

The  concept  behind  these  two  hills  Is  a new  one  for  the  Congress,  and  it  is  a 
concept  which  merits  serious  consideration.  In  these  two  bills,  we  have  tried  to 
reach  a definition  of  a unitary  school  system  that  can  provide  a framework  for  a 
rational  policy  of  education. 

It  Is  a definition  which  should  come  from  the  Congress,  not  In  a fragmented 
way  from  the  Federal  courts,  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  interpretation  and  naanee. 
It  should  also  come  from  the  Congress  because  the  Congress  is  closer  to  the 
people,  and  a Federal  court  decree  is  the  antithesis  of  self-determination. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I sponsored  these  hills  because  I feel  that  they  are 
realistic  proposals  which  will  not  automnilOhlly  oiTend  any  factioii. 

We  could  have  introduced  hills  which  flatly  forbade  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
In  supporting  of  busing — the  House  has  passed  such  hills-  hut  there  are  enough 
of  those  proposals  before  the  Congress  already.  And  it  is  very  difficult  to  argue 
against  a genuine,  legal  "freedom  of -choice"  plan,  but  those  hills  have  a high 
death  rate  ns  well. 

Instead,  we  sponsored  what  we  regard  as  moderate  hills.  We  Indie vo  that  in 
school  desegregation  as  in  all  other  areas  of  legislation,  then'  must  Ik*  com- 
promise. We  know  that  if  we  do  not  concede  certain  points  in  order  to  gain 
others,  the  situation  will  remain  as  untenable  ns  it  is  today. 

And  we  knew  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress  come  to  gri|>s  with  the 
problems  entailed  that  the  Congress  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  entailed 
In  forced  busing,  so  that  we  may  get  on  with  the  business  of  educating  our 
children— nil  of  them — without  racial  harriers.  For  if  we  do  not  uevote  all  of 
our  resources  to  educating  our  children  so  that  they  may  live  meaningful,  pro- 
ductive lives,  all  the  bus  rides  in  the  world  will  make  little  difference. 

Mr.  Prkyer.  Also,  T want  to  submit  a column  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft 
on  the  Burlington  School  System. 

Mr.  PucixsKr.  It  will  be  received. 

(The  newspa|>er  article  referred  to  follows :) 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1,  J9I0J 

*A  National  School  Policy f Bickel  Integration  Flan  Seen  as  a (#r-i  r.  To 
Clearing  Up  Racial  Confusion 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

- Mtasmlc  confusion  about  schools  gives  selfish  men  a chance  to  turn  back 
the  clock  on  fair  race  relations  all  over  the  country.  But  the  confusion  <outd  l>e 
ended  if  the  Congress  enacted  a national  |>olloy  on  school  desegregation. 

.So  It's  a matter  of  the  first  imjwirtnnce  that  a promised  draft  of  Jin-t  ueh  a 
policy  is  now  being  circulated  backstage  by  one  of  the  most  impressive  newcomers 
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to  reach  the  Congress  in  years — Rep.  Richardson  Prey  or,  a former  Federal  judge 
from  (Jrecnsboro,  N.C.  Tlie  more  so  as  trie  author  of  the  draft  Is  Prof.  Alexander 
Bickel  of  Yale,  a central  figure  in  the  school  debate  whose  new  book,  “The  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Idea  of  Progress,”  features  a i>enetrating  critique  of  the 
original  1051  desegregation  decision. 

Signs  of  the  confusion  the  Bickel  proposals  would  dispel  are  everywhere.  In 
Washington  and  many  other  cities,  desegregation  in  schools  has  caused  whites  to 
fi(*e  to  the  suburbs,  thus  producing  resegregation.  In  Los  Angeles  a judge  trying 
to  stick  to  the  letter  of  the  law  has  promulgated  a sweeping  desegregation  de- 
cision that  cannot  possibly  l>o  applied.  In  Burlington.  X.C.,  a school  board  trying 
to  conform  with  federal  jiollcy  has  literally  not  been  able  to  discover  how  to  be 
in  compliance. 

Finding  those  who  would  exploit  the  confusion  is  not  much  more  difficult.  Six 
Southern  states  lure  passed,  or  are  about  to  pass,  laws  based  on  a Xew  York 
statute  which  wc  «id  have  the  effect  of  outlawing  compliance  with  court  orders  to 
Integrate  schools  by  busing.  Virtually  every  Northern  city  has  racial  hard-liners 
on  its  school  tmard  -the  local  equivalent  of  Mrs.  Ixniise  Day  Hicks  in  Boston. 

Then  there  is  the  amendment  to  the  education  bill  put  through  the  Senate  by 
John  Stennis  of  Mississippi.  That  amendment  supports  the  principle  of  a uniform 
desegregation  i>olicy  in  such  loose  terms  that  it  could  bo  used  to  put  a stopper  on 
all  further  moves  towards  integration  in  the  South. 

But  active  ns  the  obfuscators  may  be  in  thickening  confusion,  it  is  not  beyond 
the  wit  of  man  to  frame  a national  school  policy  that  meets  virtually  all  cases. 
And  the  Bickel  proposals  are  at  least  a demonstration  of  what  Is  possible. 

The  i>oint  of  departure  is  the  14th  Amendment  and  the  1054  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Brown  case.  As  basic  national  policy  there  is  reaffirmed  the  com- 
mitment to  a mixed  society.  State  action  to  divide  the  country  into  white  and 
black  communities  is  rejected.  So  are  tricky  devices  to  the  same  end  such  ns 
gerrymandering  districts.  A good-faith  effort  to  achieve  desegregation  Is  every- 
where required.  The  draft  says : 

“AH  persons  exercising  administrative  authority  under  the  laws  of  a state 
over  its  public  schools  have  the  affirmative  duty  to  take  prompt  and  effective 
action  to  eliminate  segregation  or  any  other  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  and  to  correct  the  effects  of  past  segregation  or  other 

discrimination.1’  ^ 

‘ * Within' thrit’fcfcherftl  Framework,  standards'  of  fairness  are  defined  in  three 
«I>ecinl  cases.  First,  there  are  the  ghetto  schools  of  major  cities  and  other  areas 
where  desegregation  Is  not  apt  to  take  place  before  residential  restructuring. 
Here  the  draft  spells  out  special  measures  to  assure  equality  of  education.  Un- 
usually had  facilities,  teachers,  curriculum,  teaching  loads  and  student-teacher 
ratios  are  all  si>ecifically  cited  as  denials  of  equal  opportunity.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  add  to  the  draft  a provision  entitling  the  ghetto  schools  to  special  federal 
monetary  support  in  the  form  of  aid  to  impacted  areas. 

Second,  there  are  schools  in  many  large  and  most  smaller  cities  where  ghetto 
conditions  l ave  not  yet  become  a dominant  fact  of  life.  Here,  the  Bickel  draft 
gives  school  authorities  the  right,  subject  to  court  approval,  to  design  strategies 
that  move  gradually  toward  integration  in  order  to  “prevent  the  resegregatlon 
of  a school.” 

Third,  there  are  the  remaining  300  or  so  Southern  school  districts,  largely 
rural,  that  have  not  yet  desegregated.  Here  the  draft  expresses  a preference  for 
iteighlKtrhood  school  systems,  which  would  mean  substantial  Integration.  It  also 
allows  for  some  exceptions  on  condition  that  there  are  genuine  opportunities  for 
students  to  change  schools.  The  draft  stipulates  that  the  test  of  genuine  oppor- 
tunity is  some  substantial  percentage  of  a racial  mixture  in  all  schools. 

These  projKXsals,  of  course,  are  still  tentative  In  .form.  Refinement  Is  undoubt- 
edly necessary.  For  example,  nothing  is  said  about  faculty  desegregation.  But  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Rep.  Prayer  has  already  had  signs  of  interest  in  the 
Bickel  draft  from  a number  of  key  figures  In  both  parties  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

For  at  a very  minimum  the  draft  achieves  several  important  purposes.  It  pro- 
vides momentum  for  completing  the  desegregation  of  the  South.  It  sets  standards 
which  militate  against  wildly  impractical  rulings  such  as  that  handed  down  in 
I/rs  Angeles  the  other  day.  It  meets  Sen.  Stennis’  demand  for  a uniform  national 
|w»1icy.  And  it  sweet*  away  the  confusion  that  has  up  to  now  profited  only 
mischievous  men. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  F.  KELLY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 
COMPTROLLER;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CHARLES  B.  SAUNDERS,  JR., 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGISLATION,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  Kelly,  Comptroller, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Charles  Satjnders,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Legislat  ion. 

Mr.  Kelly",  I have  read  your  statement,  and  so  have  the  other  mem- 
hoi's  of  the  committee.  Your  statement  will  go  into  the  record  at  this 
point  in  its  entirety. 

(Mr.  Kelly’s  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  or  Hoxorabu:  James  F.  Keixy,  Assistant  Secretary,  Comptroi.i f.r. 

Department  of  Health,  For  cation,  and  Welfare 

Mr.  Chairman,  Meml>ers  of  the  Committee,  I am  pleased  to  apjx*ar  before  the 
Subcommittee  in  support  and  clarification  of  the  Administration's  request  for 
enactment  of  H.R.  1784(3  designed  to  assist  in  the  desegregation  of  public  educa- 
tion. My  pnriK>se  in  being  here  today  is  to  clarify  for  the  Subcommittee  the  finan- 
cial relationship  of  the  authorization  being  requested  for  this  purpose  and  its 
relationship  to  the  budget  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
currently  under  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  time  the  budget  was  presented  in  February,  this  program  had  not  been 
adequately  developed  and  formulated  to  api>ear  at  a sikh-IAc  legislative  pro|x»al 
with  a pricetag,  and  thus  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  a jwirt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1071  except  to  the  extent  that  the  large  contingency 
item  contained  in  the  President’s  budget  is  designed  to  cover  unspecified  and 
unanticipated  programs  and  costs. 

Subsequently,  the  President  did  indicate  his  determination  to  requests  billion 
and  u half  dollars  for  desegregation  in  the  fiscal  years  11)71  ami  1!)72,  $500  mil- 
lion in  1071,  anti  $1  billion  in  1072.  As  you  kc.*w,  he  submitted  a message  on  May 
21  projioshig  legislation  to  achieve  this.  He  submitted  a budget  amendment  on 
May  25  requesting  $150  million  in  order  to  initiate  the  program  as  rapidly  as 
l>os.sible  under  existing  authorities  and  indicated  his  intent  to  request  the  re- 
maining $350  million  in  fiscal  year  1071  .following  the  passage  of  the  requested 
legislation.  The  $150  million  was  initially  requested  as  a supplemental  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1070.  It  was  subsequently  converted  to  a budget  amend- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1071  which  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress.  The  budget 
request  for  the  remaining  $350  million  will  be  forthcoming  immediately  follow- 
ing enactment  of  the  authorizing  legislation. 

This  request  for  $500  million  in  otdigationnl  authority  to  carry  out  the  de- 
segregation program  l£  in  addition  to  the  budget  request  and  forecast  presented 
by  the  President  in  February  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Educ  ation,  and  Welfare.  No  actions  have  been  taken  or  are  c ontemplated  to  ar- 
range for  this  $500  million  to  be  offset  by  other  programs  or  activities  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  only  area  that  might  be  identified  in  reviewing  each  of  the  Increases  and 
decreases  that  have  occurred  since  last  February  in  appropriations,  obligations, 
or  outlays  relates  to  the  Family  Assistance  Program.  I would  like,  however,  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  explain  the  situation  with  respect  to  1071  costs  of  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan.  The  February  budget  contained  a request  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $000  million,  with  the  estimate  that  $500  million  of  this  would  be 
disbursed,  that  is,  constitute  an  outlay  in  the  fiscal  year  1971.  In  order  for  a pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude  to  occur  in  the  fiscal  year  1071,  It  would  be  newnsary  for 
the  Congress  to  endorse  the  public  policy  proposed  in  the  Administration's  jh» 
I>osal.  It  would  also  be  necessary  that  there  be  sufficient  lead  time  to  plan  and 
initiate  this  large  and  complicated  program  early  enough  to  exj^end  large  sums 
in  this  fiscal  year.  The  current  outlook  would  Indicate  that  there  will  not  bo 
sufficient  time  for  Congressional  action  and  preparatory  lead  time  to  make  It 
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liossfble  to  incur  costs  of  this  magnitude.  Accordingly,  the  May  forecast  of  the 
Kureau  of  the  Budget  reduced  the  outlay  estimate  for  1071  for  the  Family 
Assistance  Flan  by  $400  million.  This  in  no  way  constitutes  an  administrative 
division  to  delay  the  Family  Assistance  Program  in  order  to  make  possible 
budgetary  provision  for  the  desegregation  program  but  is,  rather,  an  independent 
and  a separate  occurrence  unrelated  to  the  desegregation  program. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I feel  secure  saying  to  you  that  the  enactment  and 
financing  of  the  resegregation  program  will  not  be  at  the  expense  or  the  sacri- 
fice or  the  deferment  of  any  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  program  proposed 
by  the  President  in  his  February  1071  budget  message. 

In  terms  of  the  whole  Federal  budget,  I am,  of  course,  not  in  a position  to  tes- 
tify In  any  degree  of  detail  or  authority.  As  noted  above,  Mr.  Mayo,  then  Director 
of  the  Budget  Bureau,  on  May  10,  released  a review  of  1970  and  1071  receipts 
and  expenditures  as  forecasts  at  that  time  as  compared  with  the  January  1070 
budget  requests  and  forecasts.  The  May  forecast  reflected  the  prediction  that 
total  outlays  would  rise  $4.8  billion  above  those  predicted  in  the  February  budget 
message.  Included  in  this  forecast  of  increased  expenditures  was  $150  million  for 
outlays  for  the  desegregation  prog  rain. 

This  revised  forecast  assumed  Congressional  action  on  the  requested  siqv 
plemental  or  budget  amendment ; Congressional  enactment  of  the  desegregation 
legislation  now  under  consideration  by  this  Committee;  and  appropriations  of 
$350  additional  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1071  to  carry  it  out.  The  forecast  also 
assumed  that  this  aggregate  of  $500  million  would  be  put  to  use  as  rapidly  as 
administratively  feasible  in  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  desegregation 
legislation.  It  estimated  that  all  of  the  funds  would  be  obligated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1071,  and  that  the  lag  between  disbursements  and  obligations  would  be 
consistent  with  pa6t  experience  in  launching  new  HEW  programs.  It  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  these  assumptions  that  $150  million  of  the  aggregate  $500  mil- 
lion would  be  disbursed  in  the  fiscal  year  1071  and  the  remainder  in  the  fiscal 
year  1072. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I?hope  that  this  clarifies  the 
financing  background  of  this  program,  and  constitutes  the  kind  of  assurance 
that  the  Committee  was  seeking  In  order  that  it  could  fully  endorse  the  Admin- 
istration’s proposal  in  this  important  area. 

Mr.  Pccixski.  As  you  know,  the  principal  reason  for  inviting  yon 
l>cfore  the  committee  today  was  an  attempt  bv  the  committee  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  funds  are  going  to  come  from  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  new  Direc- 
tor, Mr.  Weml>ergcr,  would  have  been  here  with  us,  but  I am  informed 
that  there  is  a policy,  which  I am  not  aware  of,  apparently,  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  people  do  not  testify  before  committees.  But  T 
am  assured  that  you  are  here  testifying  in  their  liehalf,  and  in  behalf 
of  HEW.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kkm.y.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pccixski.  So  that  any  commitments  you  transmit  to  the  com- 
mittee today,  of  course,  are  going  to  be  full  faith  commitments  by  the 
administration  itself. 

Mr.  Keli.v.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pccixski.  You  say  on  page  2 in  your  statement  in  discussing  the 
$150  million  which  the*  administration  lias  initially  requested  as  a 
downpayment  on  the  President's  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  that  that 
was  originally  going  to  l>c  requested  as  a supplemental  appropriation, 
and  then  you  subsequently  referred  to  a budget  amendment  for  fiscal 
1971.  You*  go  on  to  say  that  the  budget  request  for  the  remaining  $50 
million  will  be  forthcoming  immediately  following  enactment  of  the 
authorizing  legislation. 


1 assume  this  means  the  Executive  lias  in  mind  a supplemental  appro- 
priation request  to  implement  this,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
conferees  yesterday  reduced  the  $150  million  to  $75  million,  am  I cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  that  supplemental  reouest,  assuming  that  the 
authorization  provides  a full  $500  million,  the  supplemental  request 
would  be  for  $425  million  for  fiscal  1971  i 
Mr.  Kklly.  I think  that  is  a reasonable  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I would  only  modify  it  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  the  $150  million 
request  had  the  unusual  character  of  being  requested  in  advance  of 
your  having  acted  on  the  authorization  localise  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problem,  and  we  relied  upon  existing  authorization,  l>otli  OEC)  legisla- 
tion and  HEW. 

It  is  risky,  hut  I would  take  the  risk  of  saying  that  I can  understand 
the  action  of  the  conferees  in  arriving  at  the  $75  million.  It  was  not  a 
lack  of  sympathy  or  support  for  the  problem,  hilt  rather,  that  the 
passage  of  time  had  made  it  more  difficult  to  use  $100  million  prior  to 
the  opening  of  schools  in  September,  which  was  the  thrust  of  this 
request,  and  they  decreased  it  because  that  appeared  to  them  to  lx*  all 
that  could  bo  reasonably  used. 

I think  the  President  is  committed  to  the  concept  of  having  $500 
million  in  the  initial  year  of  the  program,  and  that  in  deliberating 
on  how  much  will  he  requested  in  the  supplemental,  following  passage 
of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  you  would  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  passage  of  time.  So  that  if  it  then  appeared  that  it  was 
too  late  to  use  the  whole  $500  million,  that  could  change  the  estimate, 
not  lieeuuse  t here  was  a lack  of  commitment,  hut  only  that  there  was  a 
recalculation  as  to  how  much  could  he  used. 

So  that  if  the  hill  were  to  pass  immediately,  1 think  there  is  no 
question  that  the  President  would  submit  a request  to  this  Congress 
for  $425  million  in  supplemental  fluids. 

If  it  were  not  enacted  until  a later  date,  you  may  then  have  to 
recalculate  only  in  terms  of  how  much  you  could  reasonably  use  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Bkll.  May  I ask  a question  here  ? 

Would  that  amount  lie  used  just  in  the  following  year  ? 

Mr.  Kklly.  Yes,  the  balance  of  the  total  amount  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bkll.  The  total  amount  still  remains  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Kklly.  If  the  hill  were  presented  in  the  terms  of  the  total  $1.5 
billion,  then  whatever  portion  not  used  in  the  first  year  would  l>o 
used  in  the  subsequent  year. 

Mr.  Sauxdkrs.  The  administration's  commitment  to  use  the  full 
$1.5  billion  over  a 2-vear  period  is  very  clear.  The  President's  state- 
ment of  May  21  specifically  says  that  $500  million  will  be  spent  in 
fiscal  1971.  it  is  this  administration’s  firm  intention  to  spend  these 
funds,  $500  million  for  fiscal  1971  and  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1972,  in  the 
veal's  in  which  they  are  appropriated. 

Mr.  Pitixski.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  yon  know,  I have  some  very  serious 
doubts  that  the  $150  million  originally  renue.tfed,  and  now  the  $75 
million  approved  in  conference,  can  indeed  be  s[K*nt  in  the  manner 
in  which  you  propose  to  spend  it. 
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With  nil  duo  respect  to  tlio  urgency  of  the  situation,  there  are  some 
fixed  allocation  formulas  in  the  authorizations  from  which  you  are 
drawing  this  money,  and  we  have  asked  the  General  Accounting  Ofliee 
for  a decision  on  that. 

Hut  having  said,  that,  it  only  fortifies  my  own  determination  to  try 
and  move  as  expeditiously  as  possible  with  this  enabling  legislation  so 
that  we  can  eliminate  whatever  legal  doubts  there  might  be  on  the 
downpayment  procedure  that  you  have  followed  in  conference. 

It  is  extremely  important,  I think,  format  least  from  my  side  of  the 
committee,  for  the  members  to  know  where  this  money  is  going  to  come 
from.  Because  we  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are  urgent  needs 
involved  in  trying  to  bring  about  this  desegregation,  and  we  have 
had  some  very  impressive  testimony  by  those  who  are  faced  with  the 
immediate  problem  of  September  f,  and  it  was  very  persuasive  testi- 
mony, and  convincing  testimony. 

Hut  the  committee  has  asked  mo  to  bring  you  before  the  committee 
l>ecause  we  are  concerned  on  where  is  this  $1,5  billion  going  to  come 
from. 

You  say  that,  in  your  statement,  that  the  President  does  not  antic- 
ipate in  1971  to  divert  any  of  this  money  from  IIEW  programs  You 
say  this  request  for  $500  million  in  obligational  authority  to  carry 
out  the  desegregation  program  is  in  addition  to  the  budget  requests 
and  forecasts  presented  by  the  President  in  February  1971,  for  IIEW, 
and  that  no  actions  have  been  taken,  and  that  none  are  contemplated,  to 
arrange  for  this  $500  million  to  l>e  offset  by  other  programs  or  activi- 
ties in  the  Department  of  IIEW. 

There  has  been  some  concern  that  the  $500  million  might  come  from 
model  cities.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  it  is  contemplated  that 
this  money  could  come  from  model  cities? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  will  not,  Mr;  Chairman. 
When  the  President  authorized  the  release  on  May  19  of  the  revised 
forecast  of  the  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  ho  did  not  reflect  a decrease  in  his 
request  for  new  obligational  authority  for  Model  Cities;  but  he  did  in- 
clude a forecast  of  the  amount  of  money  which  would  be  disbursed  for 
desegregation  programs. 

So,  after  having  totaled  i)p  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government,  he  reflected  this  as  an  increased  cost  over  his 
February  budget  estimate.  . 

Mr.  PVcixski.  And  we  can  be  reasonably  assured  that  it  will  not 
come  frotfn  title  Tor  any  other  titles  of  ESE  A ? 

Mr.  ICpxv.  The  one  thing  that  I can  assure  you,  lxxMiuse  it  is  within 
IIEW,  i/»  that  there  will  l>c  ho  offsetting  decrease  in  the  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  ' 

Mr.  IJrcixsKi.  In  vour  statement  on  page  2 you  say,  “fiscal  1971. v 
Can  we;assntme  authoritatively  that  it  will  not  come  from  HEW  funds 
in  1972,  when  yon  are  going  to  be  asking*  for  $1  billion  for  this 
purpose? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  that  question  is  much  more  difficult  to  answer,  and 
not  inderms  of  any  attempt  to  evade  the  issue  that  you  are  raising. 
There /is  no  1972  budget  yet,  so  that  it  is  bard  for  anybody  to  say  to  you 
wlmt  the  1972  budget  would  have  been  without  the  billion  dollars,  and 
what  fhe  1972  budget  will  lie  with  the  billion  dollars. 

* i 
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At  the  end  of  Jaminrv  of  next  year,  tho  President  will  present  his 
budget  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  to  the  Congress,  and  he  has  told  the 
Congress  that  if  you  will  give  him  the  authorizing  legislation  that  he 
will  request  $1  billion  to  carry  this  out  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

All  of  the  rest  of  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  now  in  the  formulation  stage,  and  it  has  a long 
way  to  go  before  the  Presidential  decisions  will  Ik*  made. 

Mr.  IVcixskt.  1 certainly  appreciate  your  dilemma,  and  T certainly 
appreciate  your  candor  in  saying  that  you  really  can't  look  downrange 
quite  that  far  with  any  clarity.  Hut  the  problem  we  have  is  that  we 
are  aware  of  the  enormous  domestic  needs  in  education,  in  health,  in 
pollution,  in  model  cities,  crime  in  the  streets,  and  all  these  other 
things. 

So  tho  request  by  the  administration  for  a billion  and  a half  dollars 
authorization  obviously  has  to  address  itself  to  the  question  of  where 
the  money  is  going  to  come  from.  ' 

I don’t  want,  to  put  words  in  your  statement,  obviously,  liecause 
you  are  doing  very  well  on  your  own,  hut  would  it  he  safer  to  presume 
that  this  billion  dollars  would  come  out  of  such  things  as  perhaps 
defense,  or  foreign  aid,  or  space,  or  some  of  the  nonsocial  welfare 
domestic  programs?  Is  this  a fair  conclusion  by  our  committee? 

Mr.  Kkli.y.  Well,  let  me  just  say  that  I think  in  putting  together 
a budget,  or  even  in  modifying  the  budget  in  midyear,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  say  that  some  one  item  was  offset  by  some  other  item. 
It  is  a total  composition  of  all  of  the  programs  and  services  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  no  one  action  is  clearly  a reaction  to  a 
change  in  another  one. 

I think  it  is  very  clear  that  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
reaching  their  decisions  on  which  programs  to  finance  at  what  level 
in  the  fiscal  year  1972,  as  well  as  in  the  fiscal  year  1971,  are  faced 
with  tlfiS  serious  problem  that  you  have  on  the  one  hand,  the  great 
unmet  needs  that  you  refer  to,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  have  the 
forecast  of  declining  revenues,  and  increasing  expenditures  in  un- 
controllable programs,  1 localise  of  cost  rises;  and  that  you  will  have  to 
make  very  difficult  choices  in  how  you  maintain  this  fine  balance  be- 
tween financial  stability  and  carrying  out  these  important  domestic 
services. 

I think  I can  say  to  you  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Richardson  that  he 
will  strive  to  not  only  have  the  $1  billion  included  >n  the  President’s 
budget  for  1972,  but  to  do  so  without  having  any  diminution  of  tho 
programs  of  the  I)epartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  How- 
ever, you  are  going  to  have  to  await  the  development  of  a total  1972 
budget  before  you  can  really  see  what  that  picture  looks  like. 

Mr.  Puoixski.  That  is  a problem,  sir,  tnat  I think  we  have  here. 
You  say  in  your  statement  that  as  far  as  $500  million  is  concerned,  you 
intend  to  disburse  it  in  fiscal  1971,  and  the  remainder  in  1972. 

Rut  the  problem  that  we  have  here  before  the  committee  is  the 
1972  authorization.  We  have  seen  some  figures,  and  I have  seen  some 
figu  res,  indicating  that  there  is  an  anticipated  deficit  of  some  $3 
or  $4  billion  in  1972;  there  is  an  anticipated  deficit  of  $7,  $8,  or  $9 
billion, and  I also  saw  figures  for  1971. 

So  the  problem  here  is  ascertaining  and  being  assured  that  we  go 
ahead  and  authorize  a billiondollars  for  this  very  urgent  program,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  this  program  is  going  to  be  needed.  I am  con- 
vinced of  that. 
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Arc  we  going  to  be  shortchanging  programs  like  title  I,  and  are 
we  going  to  he  shortchanging  ESEA  programs?  Arc  we  going  to  he 
shortchanging  other  ongoing  programs,  particularly  vocational  eduen- 
lion  and  some  of  those? 

I think  it  would  he  much  easier  for  us  to  get  this  legislation  through 
the  committee  and  through  the  Congress  if  we  did  have  some  assurance 
that  an  ell'ort  will  he  made  to  not  redirect  HEW  plans  into  this  197*2 
$1  billion  authorization. 

Mr.  Kki.i.v.  I think  the  way  you  have  stated  the  question,  Mi*.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  easy  to  give  you  that  assurance.  Your  request  for 
assurance  was  whether  every  elfort  would  he  made  to  permit  the  advent 
of  this  program  hut  not  causing  a diminution  in  other  IIEW  programs. 
The  Secretary  will  make  every  effort  to  do  that.  I avoided  saying  it 
would  not  occur,  localise  next  year,  you  may  see  in  the  budget  a figure 
that  is  lower  than  you  would  )ike  to  see  for  that  particular  program, 
and  if  you  saw  that  you  may  infer  that  it  was  lower  because  you 
put  in  the  billion  dollars  for  desegregation. 

I don't  think  anybody  can  tell— you  vet  what  the  1972  budget  is 
going  to  he,  an’d  T don't  know  whether  or  not  each  of  the  programs  will 
he  the  same,  larger,  or  smaller:  hut  I think  every  etTort  will  be  made  to 
reach  those  decisions  in  such  a way  that  they  will  not  constitute  a quid 
pro  quo,  so  that  there  not  he  a reduction  in  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  programs  because  you  enacted  this  desegregation  legislation. 

Mr.  PrnSsKi.  I am  not  quite  sure  I understood  your  statement  about 
the  family, 'assistance  plan  and  how  that  relates  to  this  program.  You 
mention  it  on  page  3.  I am  not  quite  sure  what  point  you  are  making. 

' Mr.  Kki.i.y.  My  Only  reason  for  mentioning  it  was  that  in  the  May  19 
reexaminntion  of  the  budget  forecast,  the  one  decrease  reflected  in  this 
forecast  from-thaf  which  was  predicted  in  February  was  in  the  family 
assistance  program.  I had  indicated  that  the  $500  million  was  an 
add-on  and  not  offset  by  a decrease.  'Hie re  was  one  item  in  our  budget 
that  was  decreased,  but  it  was  not  decryased  because  of  this  desegrega- 
tion request.  It  was  decreased  because  of  a change  in  circumstances 
in  that  you  can't  launch  the  program  as  rapidly  as  planned.  I wanted 
to  give  a full  disclosure  to  you  that  there  was  a decrease,  but  it  was  not 
occasioned  by  this  desegregation  item.  It  occurred  without  regard  to 
this  item. 

Mr.  Bf.f.f..  I was  just  going  to  ask  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  voTT  feally  mean  Mr.  Kelly,  is  that  you  were  able  to  find  an 
offset  to  do  this  very  necessary  program,  but  that  the  family  assistance 
program  won’t  come  into  the  budget  this  year. 

Mr.  Kf.ti.y.  Yes:  and  the  two  are  not  interrelated  with  each  other. 
They  both  occur  during  the  same  fiscal  period. 

Mr.  Bkf.i..  Mr.  Kelly,  you  were  here  earlier  and  heard  the  program 
offered  by  Congressman  Prever  discussed.  Essentially,  it  is  my  belief 
that  his  bill  will  notchange  the  situation  very  much,  that  a segregated 
system  would  continue  under  his  proposal.  Do  you  have  a shnilar 
concept  ? 

Mr.  Kff.i.y.  Mr.  Bell,  I came  into  the  room  so  late  that  I did  not  hear 
the  whole  presentation. 

Mr.  Bf.f.f..  Let  me  go  on  to  another  Fnatter,  then. 
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As  I understand  it,  the  main  premise  of  the.  administration's  bill 
is  the  need  to  cure  the  problem  of  segregation  in  the  South,  de  jure 
segregation.  The  problem  is  so  complicated  that  the  Southern  areas 
need  Federal  help. 

Is  this  the  genei'al  outline  and  philosophy  behind  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  I would  go  a step  further  and  say  that  any 
school  district  that  1ms  had  a substantial  pattern  of  segregation  and 
is  taking  steps  to  modify  that  pattern  is  facing  a very  difficult  and 
trying  problem.  This  involves  the  reeducation  of  all  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  system,  and  requires  a great  deal  of  planning  and 
thought  to  resolve  these  problems,  and  to  assure  that  you  really  achieve 
both  the  objectives  of  desegregation  and  the  quality  of  education. 

This  problem  is  more  acute  in  the  South,  but  it  is  a problem  which 
faces  the  whole  Nation,  and  the  thrust  of  this  program  is  directed  at 
the  totality  of  that  problem  of  desegregation. 

Mr.  Bell.  Previously  the  witnesses  have  been  asked  whether  or 
not  this  could  have  been  accomplished  under  title  I of  (he  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act;  I have  maintained  that  it  could  not  lie 
because  the  thrust  of  that  act  is  not  homed  in  on  the  problem  of 
segregation  per  se,  but  merely  gives  it  a glancing  blow  as  it  goes 
through.  This  bill  specifically  homes  in  on  the  particular  problem  of 
de  jure  segregation  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Desegregation  should  cover  all  of  the  areas  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Bell.  So  it  would  be  very  difficult,  possibly  more  costly  for  us 
to  cure  this  problem  under  title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Is  this  a fair  assumption ! 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I guess  my  own  personal  preference  is  to  sav  that, 
if  you  initiate  a new  program,  that  you  are  better  off  to  create  a spe- 
cial category  to  do  it.  I think  all  of  us  are  a little  ambivalent  alHiut 
that.  After  you  have  created  a category  and  have  begun  to  attaek  the 
problem,  then  I think  there  is  a greater  merit  to  try  to  consolidate 
the  programs.  But  at  the  time  of  launching  a new  program,  which  has 
as  its  objective  the  area  or  problem  yi  need  of  resolution,  i think  a 
separate,  category  at  the  time  of  launching  is  most  likely  to  achieve 
that  objective.  After  you  have  launched  that  program  and  have  begun 
to  move  in  on  the  problem  and  have  learned  how  to  resolve  it,  to  then 
consolidate,  and  merge  the  many  categorical  programs. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Kelly,  many  of  the  witnesses  that  have  come  before 
this  committee  have  testified  that  the  Southern  problem  is  liecoming 
de  facto  and  less  de  jure;  people  are  tending  to  move  out  of  the  de 
jure  areas  and  form  their  own  area  somewhere  else.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  South. 

So  you  are  having  much  the  same  problem  as  we  have  in  the  North- 
ern cities,  do  facto  segregation. 

Under  those  circumstances  your  area  of  attack  in  solving  the  seg- 
regation problem  in  the  South'  is  becoming  more  limited;  as  the  years 
go  by  these  problems  become  more  de  facto. 

How  can  you  solve  that  problem,  other  than  by  a Supreme  Court 
decision  on  de  facto  segregation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Saunders  to  comment,  but  I 
would  like  to  comment  also. 
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If  we  hud  a program  that  addressed  itself  to  this  early  enough, 
perhaps  we  might  have  retarded  some  of  the  flight  to  the  suburbs.  I 
wonder  if  some  of  the  flight  to  the  submits  really  is  not  related  to  a 
dissatisfaction  with  the  capability  of  dealing  with  desegregation  and 
providing  an  adequate  educational  program  under  circumstances  that 
were  most  conducive  to  good  relationships  in  the  community.  And 
should  wo  further  delay#  Shouldn't  we  move  in  so  that  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  do  jure  system  that  we  do  not  achieve  it  by  moving  to 
do  facto;  but  that  we  try  and  do  it  in  such  a way  to  avoid  the  need 
to  cieate  housing  segregation  or  flight  to  the  suburbs  in  order  to  deal 
with  it. 

Mr.  Hki.l  Other  than  making  those  schools  involved  more  effective, 
with  better  teachers,  with  more  money,  in  general  with  better  teach- 
ing systems,  is  there  another  answer  ? 

Sir.  Kelly.  Well,  I think  that  there  are  a lot  of  illustrations  where 
desegregation  lias  occurred,  carefully  planned  and  with  appropriate 
indoctrination  of  students  and  parents,  and  school  administrators,  so 
that  it  came  off  in  a very  happy  set  of  circumstances,  with  no  conflict 
and  with  no  feeling  that  people  wanted  to  leave.  In  those  places  where 
the  emotions  have  been  aroused  because  that  kind  of  preparation  and 
planning  has  not  occurred,  it  has  brought  dissatisfaction  which  has 
caused  people  to  try  to  change  their  housing  pattern  in  order  that  they 
will  live  in  a different  set  of  circumstances. 

So  I think  there  is  a real  attempt  to  avoid  de  facto  desegregation  in 
this  kind  of  effort.  ! 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I don't  think  I can  add  much  to  Mr.  Kelly's  state- 
ment, except  to  say  that  it  is  our  clear  impression  :lmt  educational 
leaders  throughout  the  country  are  very  much  aware  of  the  need  to 
move  on,  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  racial  isolation. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  only  wav  you  are  going  to  cure  racial  imbalance  is 
to  improve  the  schools.  Isn't  that  basically  it  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  This  puts  them  in  a position  so  that  they  do  have 
additional  resources  to  provide  the  additional  staff  support  and  the 
additional  training  and  the  additional  programs  that  will  help  smooth 
the  way  in  getting  over  this  bridge. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  approval  of  $1.5  billion  for  this  project  would  im- 
prove the  teaching  facilities,  thereby  providing  an  attraction  in  the 
changeover  that  would  make  it  less  desirable  on  the  part  of  {)eople  to 
move  out  ? 

Let's  take  a school  in  the  South  that  is  51  percent  black,  or  maybe 
10  percent  but  moving  up  in  that  direction.  What  would  your  bill 
do  to  make  this  change  more  attractive  to  some  people  who  have 
lingering  feelings  about  being  together  in  the  same  school  with  people 
of  a different  race? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I think  teacher  training,  for  example,  is  a very  es- 
sential part  of  this,  just  making  teachers  and  administrators  sensitive 
to  the  problems  they  and  the  students  face  is  helpful,  and  puts  them 
in  a better  position  to  deal  with  them. 
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I think  it  is  important  to  note,  too,  that  the  hill  would  only  provide 
for  additional  casts.  There  would  have  to  I >e  a diowing  on  the  part  of 
1 lie.  district  that  in  order  to  meet  its  problems  attendant  to  deM'f; re- 
lation, it  needs  to  do  things  which  are  over  and  aU»ve  what  its  present 
program  calls  for. 

Now  in  some  eases 

Mr.  Bell.  Onee^ou  get  the  money  you  need  to  do  something. 

Mi*.  S.uxdeks.  Yes.  In  some  cases  It  may  very  well  Ik*  that  a di>trici 
could  not  justify  additional  costs  for  desegregation.  If  desegregation 
drastically  reduces,  for  example,  the  amount  of  busing  which  is 
needed,  or  brings  about  economies  by  virtue  of  moving  to  a single  svs- 
tem  instead  of  a dual  school  system,  then  the  district  would  be  wna)>Ie 
to  show  that  it  was  eligible  for  t liosc  funds  unless  it  could  show  that  it 
was  increasing  its  present  level  of  expenditures  to  provide  s|>ecial  pio- 
grams  to  deal  with  their  own  problems,  and  these  are  unique  problem- 
which  must  he  dealt  with  differently  in  each  situation. 

So  it  would  he  up  to  each  community  to  develop  its  own  voluntary 
way  of  doing  it,  and  to  make  a showing  that  in  order  to  move  toward 
desegregation,  it  was  important  to  provide  additional  services  and 
additional  help  over  and  above  what  it  is  doing  now  as  part  of  its 
regular  educational  program. 

Mr.  Bell.  Combined  with  this  is  the  recent  statement  of  the  admin- 
istration that  schools  organized  privately  would  not  he  tax  exempt. 
That  would  bo  some  help,  too,  I imagine. 

Mr.  IVcixskt.  When  do  you  plan  to  publish  the  final  guidelines  on 
this  i As  soon  as  the  President  signs  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Saiwdkrs.  As  soon  as  the  bill  becomes  law.  We  have  been  work- 
ing to  try  to  speed  up  the  process. 

Mr.  PreixsKr.  You  have  to  publish  those  for  30  dnyiHicfnre  they 
become  effective.  \ 

Mr.  S.u  xueus.  Yes.  We  have  been  meeting  with  school- people  in  tin* 
districts,  and  we  hope  to  l>e  in  a position  so  that  they  will  have  plai)s  in 
and  ready  to  go  yitliin  that* 30-day  period  so  that  there  won't  be  a 
timelag,  or  that  it  will  be  reduced  ns  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Tv eli. v.  It  is  not  a standard  wait  of  30  days.  Kligible  agencies 
will  have  submitted  project  applications  and  these  will  be  in  the 
piwess  of  review.  7 

Mr.  Prcixsia.  But  what  is  the  bads  of  vour  requirement  that  they 
have  to  do  something  more  than  the  court  has  ordered  them  to  do' 

I understand  tliis  legislation  is  designed  to  help  school  districts  meet 
the  requirements  imposed  upon  them  cither  by  the  court  Or  bv  II KW- 
approved  plans.  ^ 

If  I understood  your  answer  to  Mr.  Bell  correctly,  you  are  going 
beyond  that  and  putting  on  some  additional  trimmings  on  there. 

Mr.  Savxders.  It  is  not  a matter  of  going  beyond  the  court.  It  is  a 
matter  of  showing  that  in  order  to  do  an  effective  job  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  court,  or  in  the  case  of  a de  facto  situation,  to  simply 
develop  an  effective  desegregation  plan,  that  you  have  to  provide  acidi- 
tional  services. 
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Mr.  Kki.i.v.  It  tloos  not  go  beyond  1 ! n*  I’ourl.  I in*  school  .district 
ihii-i  >|icinl  more  money  than  they  had  lnn'ii  s|>cndiiig. 

In  other  words,  if  it  didn't  cost  tltciii  more  money  to  carry  out  their 
plan,  they  would  not  pet  aid.  The  aid  would  be  given  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  going  to  speyd  more  money  than  they  were  spending  in  order 
to  carry  out  that  plan.  ■> 

Mr.  PrriNsKt.  Does  a school  district  have  to  accept  Federal  as- 
sistance? 

Mr,  Sai  ndkhs.  No.  This  is  entirely  a voluntary  plan. 

Mi-.  PmxsKi.  Do  you  have  any  machinery  that  would  permit  you 
to  move  in  and  take,  over  the  activities  of  a school  district  that  opted 
against  any  Federal  aid? 

Mr;  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  lVotssKi.  Mr.  Secretary,  I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  von  for  your  many,  many  years  of  very  faithful  service  and  as- 
sistance to'  this  committee.  The  name  of  Assistant  Secretary  .Fames  F. 
Kelly  lias  been  known  to  us’ for  many,  many  years  and  I understand 
you  are  retiring  very  shortly  and  going  to  new  challenges.  I must  say 
that  J am  sure,  as  you  look  hack  over  the  last  quarter  century  of  very 
faithful  service  to.vour  Government  you  must  find  a great  deal  of 
prido  in  knowing  tfiat  you  have  been  an  integral  part  and  architect 
of  some  of  the  greatest,  social  reforms  ip  the  history’  of  any  country, 
and  l am  suro  that  as  yon  reflect  back  over  those  years — we  have  had 
’rough  times  trying  to  get  this  legislation  through  tho.Congress-and 
through  the  funding  process — I am  sure  that  you  deserve  not  only 
the  commendation  of  the  whole  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  your  faithful  service,  but  L think  you  also  deserve  a satisfaction 
that  you  have  played  a key  role,  and  it  has  been  a key  role,  in  putting 
together  a social  program  that  has  Brought  this  country  to  a higher 
standard  of  living  for  its  citizens  than  anv  other  country  in  the 
world.  < 

I am  sure  that  you  will  be  leaving  Government  ser  vice  with  a sense 
of  deep  satisfaction,  which  you  have  really  earned,  and  I am  sure  that 
if  Che  whole. committee  was  here  now  they  would  join  me  in  wishing 
you  Godspeed  in  your  retirement  and  your  new  assignment,  wishing 
you  a great  deal  of  luck  and  success  in  your  new  assignment,  and  to 
assure. your  new  employers  that  they  are  really  getting  a gem  of  a 
fellow.  . 

You  have  been  most  helpful  to  this  committee.  I have  seen  you  under 
great  stress.  I have  seen  you  sparring  with  some  of  the  best  on  this 
committee,  and  I think  you  and  I know  the  kind  of  needling  that-a 
witness  sometimes  has  to  take,  and  I have  always  marveled  at  your 
aploinb  and  your  coolness  under  great  stress,  but  most  important,  the 
fact  that  you  have  always  been  so  thoroughly  and  completely  prepared 
when  you  came  before  the  committee. 

I think  thnt  we  all  owe  you  a debt  of  gratitude;  and  T am  sure  I 
speak  for  Chairman  Perkins,  and  every,  member  of  the  committee  in 
Commending  you  and.  thanking  you  lor  your  many,  many  years  of 
faithful  service  to  yoiur  Government.  Thcjioople  of  this  coimtrv  have 
Itee.’j  most  fortunate  to  have  n mac  like  you  ’iiako  the  sacrifice  that  you 
and  It  bus  lieen  a sacrifice,  because  I know  that  von  could  have 
Jeff  fh.wrtnneiit  service  much  earlier  and  made  much  more  money 
than  made  as  n faithful  Government  employee. 
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So  tlmt  I fun  sure  tlmt  1 spoil k for  the  whole  committee  in  wishing 
you  fcho  very  l^cst  in  your  retirement  and  succor*  hi  your  new  .assign- 

mo  nr.-  \ ' , ^ 1 , 

Mr.  Kr.u.Y.  Mr>  Chairman,  I oiurt  explW  adequately  my  appreVm  ^:^ 
fion  for  those  kind  words.  It  rohtly  lm&  been  a fabulous  exjieriemv*  c 
1 really  wish  everybody,  could  have  thermic  op)  tort  unity  to  see  the 
Government  at  work.  They  would  learn  a lot.  ‘ ^ 

Mr.  Item,.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I also  subscribe  to  everything  you 
have  just  said ; I could  not  have  placed  it  as  ari  ienlatcly  as  you  phrased 
it.  " 

I agree  with  your  last  statement,  Mr.  Kelly.  1 at  times  wonder  hpw 
people  can  come  up  with  some  of  the  conclusions  they  come  up  with 
without  having  seen  the  Government  in  notion.  — . . • 

I want  to  again  stress  that  I agree  with  everything  the  i;ltniriilan 
said. 

Mr;  Pucinski.  Thank  you  very  much*,  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Saunders, 
Thecommitfce  will  stand  in  recess  until  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
(Whereupon,  at.  12  $p  *p,n).  the  committee,  was  recessed  subject  to 

call)*  | ‘ ~ ’•  “ ‘ ““-r-  - — v 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  S3.  1070 

• i 

lloi  si*.  or  l \Tivi>i  J _ ' 

(tKXtillAt,  St'IWoM  ,M!’ITKl:  »»7r  l'!tit  '«T\Tfrrx’— — — *•  t 

, OKV'IlKt V»MMflTf,KO.V  KlU CVfloN' AN»I  !a\|M*1{.  j / 

# Wa#Jthrtfftm,  Oj  '■ 

The  Hidmoininitter  met  ut  lo  H.Oi.,  pursuant  to  full,  in  room  2-»‘»  1 
ltiiyhttrn  Mouse  ( bllce  Building,  Mdn.-ltonmu  ( *.  PiM  in^iri-trhtrtrrmttr 
of  ilu'  SHhrommiitcc)  presiding 

Present::  Hepre>mntnl  ives  l’ltrinski,  Ford*,  Quit*.  Dellenbiirk, 
uml  Ititth.  * t.  ,v 

Also  present : Hopresentutive 

° .StiitTmenihccs  present : John  V.  Jennings,  counsel ; Alexandre  K Mu. 
clerk : unci  C *l*in*li*«  KiidclillV,  minority  counsel  for  educat  ion. 

— Mi*’.  IViixsiti.  Tim committee  will  come  lo  order.  Mr.  ( ‘.ommivdoiier. 


Mm  ( Joncrel  .Suls’ommittoe  oh  Kducafion  is  today  resuming  hearings  oir 
lf.K.  I7K4U,  thM'hmugeney  School  Aid  Act  of  ji>70.  . 

A»  von  know,  on  May  25,  wlmn  President  Nixon  .submit led  Ibis  bill 
lo  Congress' he  n Iso  requested  tin  immediate  appropriation  under  ex 
isting  ■*  ' ■*  ■'  *'  1 • 

On 
mid 

the  Semite  as  an  amendment  to  the  Office  of  Education  Appropr 
t urn  bill.  At-  t hill  tiino  Senator  davits  stated  on  the  Senate 'floor : 

~f  we  would  like  to  SSTwlmt WeSnlii  AvItirthlH ^^moheyniid  how  they  use  it  Iwfore 
we  get  into  a big  scale  operation  and  even  before  we  liiinlize  the  authorizing 
bill  on  which  we  nro'holding  hearings.  '•  / 

Our  hearing  today,- is  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  that  statement. 

We  welcome  you  as  Acting  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Mi*, 
.ferry  Binder,  Director  of  the  Division  of  EqiitO  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity and  wp  are  hopeful  tliat  you  will  be  able  tojgive  the  committee 

We’re  hopeful  that  yon  will  -also  give  ns  some  idea  of  how  this 
money  can  help  meet  the  problems  which  have  occurred  in  many  of  the 
schpols  in  tiie  South  since  school  reopened  for  the  fall  term, 

~ — -I  atn-also  hopeful  that  you  will  give  us  some  idea  of  what  are  the 
problems.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we' nave  had  very  little  information 
about  what  is  actually  happening  since  school  reopened  this  fall. 

We  have  had  some  isolated  insurances  where  the  press  lias  given 

coverageTo  certain  specific  cases,  but  I have  not  seen  where,  any  when*, 

and  if  I am  wrong,  I would  like  to  lie  corrected,  I have  not  seen  an 
overall  broad  appmisa]  of  the  situation.  j 

f have  talked  to  individual  Mcmlnns  of  Mm  ( 'ongress  aipHliey  tell 
nie  thtiLln  inn  ny~ebinmun  ifiesthoRit  nation  if  very  ohaoi/icTiruf  Tluvr 
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there  lift vc*  !hh!I»  some  very  serious  problems  created  I»,v  the  transition, 
hut  I would  appreciate  il* if  tut  we  move  along,  you  would  (five  iih  some 
idea  of  tlm  extent  of  the  problem  and  I think ’that  would  give  n*  a 
IkU  ter  idea  of  the  need  for  H.  It.  17840.  ■ 

.So  I welcome  you  hern  before  tlm  committee  thin  mommy  ami  Mr. 
Binder  also. 

Jjf,  Bell,  liefore-the  CnuiiniwioiH'r  IwgiliK  do  von/ have  any  *•0111*  / 

inentsf — : ~ 7 t ~ ” 7,  „ 

Mr.  Bki.i*  No;  I have  no  eommentH  execuit  .to  welcome  Mr.  Bell 
liefore  the  enuitnittee.  I know  that  he  will  jxwfonu  in  the  same  effective 
niaUuer  as  he  haH  in  the  past.  I ; 

Mr.  IVetxsKi.  Cleiiflemen,  why  don’t  youfprffeecd  in  any  way  that 
von  wish  and  1 see  von  have  a prepared  statement.  Mr.  Bell,  jierhnps 
you  would  like  to  mart  with  that  and  then  we  will  take  it  from  there. 

STATEMENT  OF  TERREL  H.  BELL.  ACTING  COMMISSIONER  OF 
— EDUCATION, ~~  U.S.  OFFICE  WjEDUCATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
JERRY  BRADER,  DIRECT, QR  OP  THE  DIVISION  OP  EQUAL  EDUCA* 


J.  STANLEY  POTTINOER,  DIREC* 


Commissioner  BMn,v  S'mee  ihbirMrZCl}airmnnv  and  memJiera  of  t he  % 

committee,  a very  brief  statement,  I think  maybe  I could  save  our 
time  by  reading  it  quite  quickly  and  making  some  ad  lib  comments. 

I do*  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  neforc  you  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  emergency  school  desegregation  assistance  program.  As  of 
September  18,,  301  projects  have  been  funded,  for  a total  of  $17,213,-  ■ 

’69&M,  : » ' . ' , ~~P~ 

Tltis  fall  more  school  districts  will  have  changed  from  a dual  to  a 
unitary  school  system  than  at  aiiy  other  time  in  olir  history.  Over  700 
school  districts ‘will  enter  the  terminal  phase  of  their  desegregation 
process:  • • . . / 

This  has  generally  been  accomplished  srpoojthly  and  without-mci — — 
. dent,  although  I should  adjib  that  there  havebeen  some  problems, 
and  in  the  discussiop  we  can  get  into  this.  This  is  an  event  in  which  - 
all  of  us,  but  particularly  the  South,  should  be  proud. 

Yet  the  successful  transition  from  a dual  to  a unitary  system  is  not 
without  problems.  Itwas  in  anticipation  of  these  probleftra,  ando'f  the. 

?eed  towssurcTa  successful  transition  with  quality  education,  that 
'resident  Nixon  proposed  a $180  million  emergency  program  to  meet  "J 
the  needs  incident  to  desegregation  of  the  many  'school  districts  under  1 
court  order  or  voluntary  desegregation i/pmnA-- 
Congress  appropriated  $76  million  for  emergency  school  deseg-. 
regntionassi  stance.  The  bill  became  law  on  August  18, 1970..  Two  days 
later,  Office  of  Education,  personnel  held  their  first  conference  with 
State  add  local  school  officials. 

And/ within  10  days,  the  first  grant  had  been  made  to  a School 
district,”  to  asaiatifc  with  meefitig  the  extras  bqjpts  incurred  in  thC  de-  . 
segwigatlqiiprooiL^^-  / 
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The  emergency  school  ussiscnnce  was  appsiq»riated  puiMuiist  lo  six- 
existing  h’gisiative.  authorities: 

Part  1)  of  the  Education  1*i*ofes-i«»iis  I l<*v<>l'<>|finViit  Act ; 

. The  (Wiperative  Research  Act ; 

Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Might*  Act  of  I1NU ; 

Section  HOT  of  Hie  Element  ntHiaiid  Second  a ry  Iv  I u<;;ilb  ui  Act 
of  tiffift;  ' -A 

Section  10*2  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  EdtV»Vio»n 
AnicndmeiusofHH57 ; ami 

/Title  I lofthc  Econimue  Opportunity  ActofllHit, 

Tlte  total  effort;  is  being  administered  by  the  Office  »»f  Education 
tt|ion  delegation  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Kdutidimi,  stud  Wei* 
fafi*  and  the  Ofllrc  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

One  set  of  regulations  has  liven  devclojied  for  the  program,  ami  only 
one  am  dim  linn  and  rev  few  pr<M*cs#  is  now  involved. 

Funds  under  the  emergency  program  may  lie  used  for  teacher  train- 
ing, tho  (levelojmieht  aim  acquisition  of  new  instructional  materials, 
community  information  anil  support  programs,  guidance  services,  »|*>- 
chih-rtmieuial  services,  and,  in  some  instances,  ini  nor  repair  and  re* 
modeling.  ^ , . . ■ , . 

T am. submitting  for  the  record  a table  which  gives  a State-hy-State 
''breakdown  of  allotments.  based-  on  the  nnmlier-  of  tnitwn’ity  ;st oden**< 
ineligible  school  districts  in  each  State, ns  comfirtred  to  |lie  number 
of  minority  students  in  all  eligible  districts. 

For  Jhe‘- purposes  of  these’ preliminary  allocations,  we  have  con- 
strued eligibility  requirements  to  assure  thaF  funds  are  set  aside  for  , 
districts  where  the  nature  of  the  court  oi> administrative  orders  is  not 
now  known  to  the  Department.  We  shall  examine  these  districts  for 
actual  eligibility  on  an  individual  basis,  as  they  apply. 

Under  the  emergency  schoohassistancc  program;  School  districts  are 
eligible  only  if  they  are  under  a final  order  or  voluntary  plan,  to  de* 
segregate  which  meets*  tlm  requirements  of  title  VI  of  the  .Civil 
flights  Act.  * 

The  terminal  phase  of  desegregation  must  commence  this  fair  or 
must  have  commenced  during  the  past  2 academic  years.  I am  pro- 
vidmg  for  the  record  a list  of  potentially  eligible  districts  under  the 
program.  / 

Recognising  the  emergency  nature  of  the  situatiftn  and  the  need  to 
provide  assistance  in  the^cnticaTnpening  week^  of  school,  we  have 
mobilized  Office  of  Education  personnel  in  Washington  and  in  oiir 
regional  Offices  to  expedite  the  approval  and  funding  uf. projects. 

- In  the  last  monthsomc  50  conferences  have  been  conducted  through- 
out the  country  to  inform  schoolofficials  of  this  program  and  to  pro- 
vide expertise  in  actual  developing  project  proposals.  , 

These  conferences  were  the  chief  State  school  officer  in 

each  State.  Conferences  for  ^he  Northern  and  Western  States,  wliich 
will  he  completed  tomorrow  are  1 icing  held  somewhat  later  than  those 
for  the  Southern  Slates  pursuant  to  the  request^  of  those  chief  Stale 
school  officers. . , 

We  are  submitting  for  the  record  a list  of  nil  the  eon  femurs,  m. 
chiding  Hieirdales  niicllnenf  ions.  . . 

-r-  Since  #75  million  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  eligible 
disj  riels  nf  which  iltere  may  Is*  annul  Ifrvs,  we  take  -intnVtin^ilenH ion 
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flu*  following  factor*  to  d^xirt*.  t (ml  funds  will  lie  concentrated  on  tin* 
nccdnsi  district* : ' ■ ■ ' 

Tln»(|ii>ilitV  of  i lit)  pm|M*al: 

.A  dj-ifrivf  « |>ctvctittigc  of  minority  •'Indents  and  tin*  numlier 
of  students  U*tng  reassigned  to  different  school*  within  the  school 
system ; and  i , / 

. » h«*  dote  at  wbirli  tin*  district  its*  commenced  the  terminal 

pwwe  of  it*  plan. 

, l*1  hvx  limn  I week*  w»»  have  Urn  tilde  to  fund  mine  .%*!  projects 
for  n total  of  ijt J7/i I d,fiUtU»  | which  amount*  to  aUmt  ‘it!  percent  of 
the  program  fund*. 

\N  ith  lluw  fund*  wo  have  Urn  able  to  nerve  school  district*  with 
tnotr  lJinn  'J.'J.j.VMi  student*  audabmst iH  irreent  of  the  total  mittorif  v 
dudenU  nt  . eligible  ilNtriet^  Xtore  than  l’»  percent  of.  the  student* 
in  funded  district*  aw  Iwing  reassigned.  , , 

Bused  ii|huoi  the  rate -oforogr^  in  making  grunt*  in  the  last  . /ff 
V!l>f*  l*Wm  fund*  will  Us*ob*t«nti»i!lv  cxjtettded  hv  Oetolrr/lfi. 

I might  add,  out  of  context  of  n»y  prc*ebta|WM»  that  after  inking  time 
to  gain  our  momentum.  we  do  feel  that  npnroximmelv  tto  percent  of 
r fund*  will  U*  nll.H  iited  U*foir  the  end  of  the  uioui li  of  September. 

lilt  * a4u>  • n i . .1  ! . Z M . - it.  ..  A A m.  M 7 w 
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. *-y  |,ei»ffi‘,uu  activity,  the  newt'  money  Inis  Urn  cxix-ndcd  on 
riciiluiii  development  and  teneher  t raining.  These!  wo  act  i vitie*4c< 

lutiii  111  I4iiit.i.tt<  A.,  it  4 ki  . . If  J ft  * „ k a 
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for  n Unit  lO  irivenl  of  the  expenditure*  and  mdwtnntial  rtiwnint*  have 
Urn ^expended  for  guidmicivniid  remedial  programs  ( SO/iierecnt), 

Z2m.2!te£Sl  .?2f  J2W  vtm™* 


comprehensive  planning  (20  peirent)  ’ TF *7™' 

submitting  for  the  record  a breakdown  of  funding  levels  bv 

K udf.ll  uiitlio  oroitiiil«kM  t 4lk«.  I.!.k  .L.  I .if  f a /•  t « * 
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..  n.  ii.  -;y — r.  of  funding  levels  bv 

. aehVity,  \viMi  some  examples  of  the  kinds  « projects  funded  under 
these  various  categories.  / 7 

Generally  shaking,  most  applications  rAinest  funding  for  about. 
foHJ  )°.s,x  °*  fh®  coven  types  of  eligible  activities. . / 

I Jus  is  a good  indication  that,  comprehend  ye  d emigre  gn tion  projects-- 
imy  being  developed  and  funded.  U J 1 . 

Of  the  first.  application  funds,  nlljinve]  Fteen  from  the  Southern  , 
aiuj  . border  States.  As  noted  previously  ch  e|  State  school  officers  in 

~ uoccrmffereTicTO no^be^i^^^^  technical  assist- 

TtT it Ifft o Itn  irn  hn/%*k  A x _ TXT  ^ ii.  i 
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^—htinds  have  been  allocated  to-  Northern  |m%  Western  States  and 
wiirijeheW  yntib  w\4b  potentially  eligible  4strtct  has  had  an  oppor- 
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Of  the  $?5-millioit  ii | > | > ix>| 1 1* lit i <*<,1  for  this  program.  milium  Imj* 

Ifcen  set  n*t»ttc«  for  nonprofit  organization*  other  than  scimol  di>iii‘’i>. 

These  organizations  nre  eligible  to  receive  fund*  for  pt^jwi*'wj»reh 
assist  in  (he  implementation  of  one  «r  inure -migildi^^ 
plain*.  Tima  applications  may  lie  for  programs  winch  *n*  «t*tiIii|lT>i  ri**i 
or  Staltiwide  a*  wo! I ns  those  whiehrclaleto  one  district**  desygregrt* 
lion  plan.  ~ / 

Kiuphnsis  will  tw  placed  on  iIkko  Knni|tx  which  have  demonstrated 

interest  and  involvement  in  the  problem*  of  desegregation  and  «;>ialit- v — 3 

education.  r . ~~  ~ ‘ 7 f ~~  ~ s< 

Wn  ha lawn  developing  a grants  manual  for  "litis 
program  ami  gutdidines  for  model  project*  which  will  l*t  available  ,<■//  -> 
this  wrote.  ' . • -- 

Technical  assistance  iwifmmw  wit!  then  be  held  wiilntv  the  ne\b 
few  week*  for  eligible,)  organizations.  1Brphi)ivfr  «W:^1l|jVX * * 
stressed  include  community  in  formal  ion,  parental  invohrmi  iav^f  a 
dent,  and  youth  programs,  and  remedial  aetivitie*.  — : - — 


\~.  "r2.p. 


Jty  placing  some  emphasis  on  mult  (district  projects  w*» 
ful  model*  will  ho  develop^!. 


&*b»» 


I hope  that  ihia  statement  give*  yon  an  idea  that  ^j^orogrntn  i- 
asking.  We  nre  respphsirfiitg  quickly  and  effivttve^m  the  needs  of 
dcscgregat  dtp  school  district*.  - ..  J?/  ■ 

We  arc  gaming  invaluable  ex|ierietiee whieh,$fil  make  our  adenn  , 
isf  ration  of  the  larger  program,  which  we  iMpr  Congress  will  piW^r 

WWIIt»OVan  Iwfiar./^^  Mr  Din irioiu  n ' ' ; . 

iik  a local  school  »u|»erintomhmt , 1 km»>v4lint  when  you  change  thr  lnis 
route  or  attendance  area  for  an  area  df  11  school  system,  you  vtfn  pmi lit 
on  the  hoard  room  being  filled  witf^roticerhed  parcntajaml^vo/r gen- 
erate a considerable  amount  of  controversy.  So  when  Wepddk  at  the 
change  and  busingnnd  itwrganjMtion  that  Jmve7lieeii ^SpImL "iaTliis — : 
effort,  especially  iii  the  South. M/ has  presented  for  a nnfiilier  of  tlitr local 
school  boards  and  the  scboolijdministrators  a problem  of  roosfderabje 
proportions  and  I fi'mik]-wuidit,i])nte(l,  based  on  myv^ 
and  knowing  timt  tiie  emiwonaidsmifrof  litre  _wa.8rftiso  Hivpjved^pd^rz 
mofe  chaos and^difflciilt^Tniin  we  have^lmd.  ^ ^ 

pleased  to  respond  W questions.  We  have  submitted  for  the  record^ 
scveii  attachhiOhts  tojoiir  statement.  - . - r 

(The  docuihent^yeferred  to  follows :)  , ....  y//^ 
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ATTACHMENT  NO,  3.-LIST  OF  ELIGIBLE  DISTRICT  BY  STATES 


ALABAMA  10 


! Alexander  City 
Andalusia  (*tty 
• Annlsfim  City 

AtliPi)7r(Mty — 

* ■ Alia  Ha  (pity 

’ ' An.mrn  City 
' \ I AutaiiKa-CtHHity. 

| Haldwlu-Cfmtity 

— ^TlHkH4tWttM^Umty — 

r-TR^RPimV  city 

— IHblMNuiht-y— — 

Ittrniltighnm  City 
Itresvtdn  City 
(hillock  County 
I tilth*  i4  County 
Calhoun  County 


Chambers  County 
Cherokee  Cdunty  / 
Chiltdh  County 
-jQhoctaw  Cdunty 
GtarkoTpounty 
Clay  CoWnty 
Cleburnb  County 
Coffee  dottjity 
Cdlberl^mty 

Cno^.TCitanty : 

Covington  County  , 
Crenshaw  County 
Cullman  City 
Dale  County 
Halin'*  County 
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limit  or  Cliy 
f County 
I ••oiiojmjMh  City 
Dotl'an  City 
Kilo*  City 
Elmore  County 
i;i;»i*r|»rlju»  city 
County 

ttiouijii  County 
Catania  City 
l‘»t'rl>r|*l  CUy 
J‘a)  rU**  County 
Floral#  City 

CjMtvW  «1ty 
C .-totrn  City 
• «**Wr%4  Cwunty 
tKlnrlrif  County 

City 

11*1*  Cwuuty 
*!*«*>•  C«u#*y  - 
C*u*n »> 
ttunmitl**  City 
jf  **  lit*  City 
J*«k**m  'County 
city  'v  y 

4 *#«■•*'*»♦*  County 
l&mxf  rw*&ty 
City 

f **u*W>t4Me  Count  y 
Usi  j»>n«»  county 
County 

Miiwtuw  County 
Mudtm  City 
lfl#Wlr«  Count  y 
Jlartio  County 
Mo.tivii  Cmtmy 
Mormon*  Comity 
Marlon  County 
Mo  Him  city 


AUJioliiior  City.  . .. . 
Arkndoljililn  tflty 
Arkansas  City 
Armoryl  City 
,.Aahdowti  City 
Augusta  City 
Bnrtou-Lexn  City 
Bearden  City 
Bentrth  City  No.  215 
Blevins  City 
, Blytheyljte  Cltyirr: 
\ “Bradley  City  e 
Bright  Sta^  City 
. Brinkley  City 
Burdette  City 
Caiuden  City  — 

Chicot 


Clarendon  City  _ 

ColllhB  §cb<H>l  District  No.  2 

Conway^  V' 

Cotton  Plant  City 
Crawfords vlllc  City  - 


: , 'MuriKloiTrcounty- 

\l  oldie-  city  mid  County 
MonrrtWT'giiitty-  j • 

; Montgomery  . -City  nml  Comity 
! Mimmain  Brook. city 

Morgan  County 

! Mtt'i-lf  SImmU  i ’ll  •'  - • 

«»$*•, »tu  city 
tuurk  city 

Wr*y  «-’»«iint> 

. I’IihiH  City 

!/"'  C^dnemt  * 

j CtJ,.'  Coin,  t*  *■  _■  ' 

/ j i iff**  «•  f 1? y 

I i"itv 

j . f ir  i;si) 

1-  - ♦ *♦**•*..  ft  J * . * 

***  4 'i*.y 

~ *"itj 

Ci*> 

.tiijff  i?*!*  f V*tfci5)’  . . 

. ■ m 'VUH  , J 

ft* •i'HI* 

T*m*«r'*  ihH? 

Yal %*&?*-*  i '**t 

j 

Yr**>  f*i*y 

f*|*y 

tVrflfcrr  r*i>**ft!jr 
I VtfiMtt 

r 

cion w«»i  t City  — 

Derm/dt 

tier  mot  I City 

lieslui  Cent  ml  City 

DcmIui  Co 

Desha -Drew  City  • 

Devnlls  Bluff  City 
Dewitt  City  . 

■ ' \ Dollarway  City 

• Drew  Central  City 

>- — i — DumasC-lty ^ — rf — — 

Earle  City 

Elaine  City  School  District  No. 
Emerson  City 

El  DOrado  No.  351  City  > r\ 
..Emmet 

4 England  City  

— 4— iSndm'H-tW"" 

FalrvlewCIty, 

— Fordyee  City 

Foreman  City  y .± 

Forest  Cltj^No.  213 
— Fort  Smith  City 


j - • j. 


-t 


/ 


Arkansas— continued 


tin  HR  ml  City 
Could  City 
<1  roily  City 
Ourdpn  City 
(iliy-l’orkltiH 
IlniDhtirjtCIty  r 
liarinonj  Drove  City 
llir/.en  C ty 
lleletm-t  featllelena 
lleritilln {o City  ... 
f lolly  HmwCity 
l|o|*eC|iy 

liii  Sprout#  N«*.  1iM 
"’ffutflii'Ht'ity 
lluil*erl‘HV?«t  MemplU* 
IluintiokoCity 
Humphrey  City 
lluitly  city 
jiMi.’fioii city  No  i’i 

l,»v,«.ldecny 
tnoiemciiy 
l^nUuMot'ily  ' 

t^r»Mtr*c*iy 
t*tty 
t«*»ra  C*p 

Cf*Jf  . J? 

. r«»  . \ 

• try*-  « ‘tty  ■ 

kMtHtpiy  • *•; 

t*wy 

th+Mr*.  «*w,y  ’ • I 

. Mr  Vrtl  Itiy  . ; 

. tfi*rt«t  Spf«Wt* 

ttety  vUf 
r*tty 


, New  Kdlublirg 

Newport  City 
Xurphlet  City 
North  Little  Itoek 
Okolonn 

- OseploarCIfy  _ 7 

I’ulestlne  f’lty 
Parkdnle  City 
Parkin  City 

Pllltlfp*  Cu 

Plhe  HliilT  No.  503  * 

Plum  Hnydti  City  i 
prewot  t city  • , 

I'uiiiNki  CoSpeelal 
Saratoga  City 
Sherrill  City 
South  Mlwiixxlppl 
. SpnrkiiuinCity 
Slump*  City , 

St.  CimrleM 
Star  City. 

Stephen*  City 
Strang  city 
. St  at  urn  ri  city 
T«yP<r  CH> 

tVwHmiw  city  NV  *M 
Tbwrut**h 
tnrrafl  c»ty 
■ my  • 

t nM»  Cvnioty 

** 

W*t4“»  c*ty 

• w#i tm C^y  X<  t$3  ; 
W*»*«H-Ptty 
tt  *****  ct*#t*t  c«y 
" Whatley  Ctty  I 
W «*>*#■.*  1*y  . v 

• '^TipW4  »*tiy 
••  . .Wyn*^t1*y 


VAMP***** 


thioototf  t'MIk^t 

" tterfcH^y  ' ‘ity  Cftt6e4 
|h*fanl 

- ti»tftrwMn4  CnlUrd  ; 


. iH'iiv.-r 

i 

Alaeillin  County 
linker  County 
lirndrord  County 
-Hrevutil  -t-  »unty  - - 
Broward  County 
Calhoun  County 
Citrun 

Clay  County 
Collier  County 
-Columbia  County 
Dade  County 
De  Soto  County 
Pixie  County. — 
Duval  County 


tW4rt*fi 

Son  M«*«>  Itteuveutary  Warkt 


I’umitiA 


K«ramliU  County 
lliatfr  t'miiiljf 

PraukllH  County 
itmlwIooCuunty.  ..  1 
Ollchrtftt  , 
c.lmlPH County 
Onlf  County1 
Hamilton  County 
Hardee 

Hendry-emtntjC^-.^*- 

Hernando  CpuBly 
HI Rhl a nds  County 
Hlllrtbofough  County 
Indian  Rlver  County 
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Florida — continued 


Jackson  County 
Jefferson  County. 
Lafayette  County 
Luke  County  • 

Ix*t*  County 
Leon  County 
Levy-  County 
Liberty  County 
Madison  County 
Manatee  County  / 
Marion  County  / • 
Martin  County/ 
Nassau  County 
tikniioosit  County 
■ Oknlonsft  . 

Ornuke  County 
ttsCeoln 

•aim  Jteaeh  County 


Amerieu*  city 
A|>i»iine  (‘ouuty 
Atlanta  City 
Atkinson  County 
Itaron  County  ' 
Maker  f*ouuiy 
Mo  id  win  County 
(tank*  County 
Harrow  County 
finrtsrewwtjf 

Mon  flat 

llwrtkit  County 
MM&  Cwntwy 
tttorfcfciF  Cfcuol? 

. ...  ^ ... 


,-V 


fluiford  ii»  y 

iiorWe  t*w#n*y  . 
tutu*  1 6*»n«? 

CouwMt  *Wn*y 
•--CoMfrr  — 

• cam"***  «>«**? 

CWulkta*  **M?  - . 

nrfn4t  *>»*»?? 

"CfcuriJuw  C»u**y  "■  . ‘ 
4-»H«hitilW  City 
c&stfcou*  tv«wr 
* l»sii!»,k»s»»'t»w  i vooiy 
.Chfrokw*  County  ' • i 
tlorfco  County 
Cloy  County 
tluMH*  County 
t’liwit  County 

CoW»  COffttty  - 
tVhwilt  City 
Coffee  IVitmijf 
Coltjulli -yiouli rte  County 
t oituntiiw  vuitniy 
!JWttnFm*  county 

rSfiy  CoTTuTy  

Cowntw  County  ' : 
Crawford  county 
CrlspCounty! 


Ira wo  County 
l’ineljas  County 
County 

PutiimnCounty 
Santa  Hosa-County 
Sura  sot  a Count. 

Seminole  County 
8t  Johns  County 
St  Lucie  County 
Sumter  County 
Suwannee  County 
Taylor  (Vanity  School  Board 
VolusiaCounty 
t’liion 

Waktdla  County 
Wall  on  County 
Washington  County 


(iLOltdU  •.'o' 

Jtatton  city 
I treat  ur  County 
I treat ur  city 
Itrknlh  Coftaty 
Madge  < ‘minty  .• 

I teoiy  County 
. Ooimhrrty  County 
Itousla*  County 
MtUdln  City 
Hatley  County 
HHwrt  County 
IVitol*  County 
foonanrl  County 
Ktkuuhaoi  County 
Kran*  County 
- Cay*«r  County  ' 

, HiraeraM  City 
CWd  County  ~ -• 
Franklin  Count? 

, . Holton  t Vwniy  ■ 

Ut»*r*qrfc  Twenty 


T 

c? 


.ittynn-ctounty. 

rln*  Ay  County 

ih**m  County  , . 

Cl?y*H|^4l4li»-y  Cot »»t>/ 
tuinno.'t  tJouwty 
Matt  t^t? 

Mantel-  County  - 
iiitrithut  County 
Mam#  County 
Hon  County 
tfowfcinMiiti'  tiff 
Heard  cvutnty 
jteury  County 
ftUUMffillr  Hff  , 

IMu#  County 
Irwin  Cmisuy 

4*rO«B  Ffttmfjf 

J»*F»r  «>unty 


Wntntiii  Comity 

Jtyfeioon  City 
- JenktiM  County 


/ 


oeoroia — continued 


t 

Johnson  County 
Jones  County  I 
1 41  grange  County 
La  inn  r County/ 
Lanier  County 
Laurens  County 
Lee  County  ' 
Liberty  County 
Lincoln  Coupty 
Long  County/ 
Lowndes  County 
Macon  County 
Mudlson  County 
Marietta  Cltfy 
Marlon  County 
McDuffie  Cdunty 
McIntosh  County 
Merlwetherf  County 
Miller  County 
Mitchell  County 
Moti  roe  County 
Montgomery  County 
Morgan  Cdunty 
Muscogee  County 
Newton  County 
Oconee  County 
Oglethorpe  County  * 
Paulding  County 
Peach  County 
Pelham,  City 
Pierce  County 
Pike  County 
Polk  County 
.Pulaski  County——' 
PutnainCounty 
Quit  ma  n County 
Randolph County 
IHehuiond  County . 
Hockdalo  County  . 
Home  City 


Schley  County 
Stephen  County 
Screven  County 
Seminole  Coitnty 
Social  Circle 
Spnldliig  County 
Stewart  CotlUty 
Sumter  County 
Talbot  County 
Taliaferro  cdunty 
Tattnall  County 
Taylor  County 
Telfair  Comity 
Terrell  County 
Thomas  County 
Tliomastoh  City 
'Thflmosvllle  City 
T}ft  County, 
Todmbr  County 
Treutlen  Couhty 
Troup  County , • 

/ Turner  County  • 
Twiggs  County 
Upson  County 
Valdosta  City 
Vldaila  City 
Walker  County 
"“-Walton  County 
Warren  Coypty 
Washington  County 
Way  cross  City  ' 
Wnsme  County 
Webster  County 
West  Point  City 
Wheeler  County 
Wilcox  County 
Wilkes  County  '• 
Winder  City  , 
Wilkinson  County 
Worth  County 


.'4- 


- : ' 
; V 
’ V 


CarlMuidale 

Kankakee 

"/  ' • 

Christian  County 

Clark  County  f 
FnyetteCounty 
Pulton  County 


ILLINOIS 


Acadia  Parish  \ 
Adieu  Parish 
Ascension  Parish 
AssttititMlon  l*nri*lp 
Avoyelles  Parish 
Etcnnmtani  Parish 
UIcnVMePnrUh 
lh**iu*a  City — ' 
howler  l*nrlsh 

< addo  I'arlsh 

%; tension  Parish 

< “aldwell  Parlsh 

?a  moron  Parish 


South  Holland  No.  1S1 


KENTUCKY 


Hopkinsville  City 
Jefferson  County 
Paducah  City 

Louisiana  , * 

Catahoula  Pariah 
Claiborne  Pariah 

Concordia  Parish 

x De  /Soto  Parish 
Kust  Union  Rouge  Parish 
fe»st  Carroll  Parish 
Hast  Feliciana  Parish 
~ • ; Kvangellne  Purlsb 
Franklin  Parish 
Orint  Parish ' 

Iberia  Parish  ' 

— ' IWrrllle  parish  - 
— ' i Jnekron  Parish 
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Louisiana — continued 

Jefferson  Davis  Parish 
Jefferson  Parish 
Lafayette  Parish 
Lafourche  Parish 
LaSalle  Parish 

I.iiienln  Parish - — 

St.  Charles  Parish 

St.  Helena  Parish 

St.  James  Parish 

St.  John  Parish 
• St.  Landry  Parish 

o .St- Mary  Parish  

Livingston  Parish 
Madison  Parish 

Monroe  City 

Morehouse  Parish 
Natchitoches  Parish 
Orleans  Parish 

Ouachita  Parish 
Plaquemines  Parish 
Polnte  Coupee 

Rapides  Parish 

Red  River  Parish 
Richland  Parish; 

Sabine  Parish 

St.  Bernard  Parish 

St.  Tammany  Parish 
Tensas  Pa  fish 
Tangipahoa  Parish 
Terrebonne  Parish 
Union  Parish 

. Vermilion  Parish 

Washington  PaHsh 
Version  Parish 
|!  Webster  Parish 

West  Baton  Rouge 
West  Carrol  Parish 
West  Felfeiana  Parish 
WIHn  Parish 

| 

1 

MARYLAND  j 

BaRlthore  County 
Dorchester  County 
Prince  Georges 

Somerset  County*^ 
Wicomico  County”* — 
Worcester  County 

J 

Casopolis 

MibHIOAN 

/ » 


MISSISSIPPI 


Aberdeen  MurileipalSep 

Alcorn  County 

Amite  County  % 

Amory  Mun  Sep 

Anguilla  Line  Consolidated 

Attala  County 

Baldwyn  Muri  Sep 

Roy  St.  Louis 

Benton  Couhty 

Biloxi  Mun  Sep  ~ 

Bolivar  Count*'  Cons  No.  1 
Bolivar  Co  Cons.  No.  2 
Bolivar  Cp  Cons  No.-8* 
BoUvet  County  Cons  No.  4 
Bolivar  Co  Cons  No.  B 
. Bolivar  County  No.  6 
Cuiboun  County 
Brook  Haven  Mun  Sep 
Canton  Mun  Sep 
Carroll  County 
Chickasaw  County 
Choctaw  County 
Claiborne  County" 

: dnrksdale  Mun  Sep 
Clay-County 
Coahoma  County 
Coffcevllle  Con 
^Coluulbia  Mun  .Sep 
Coluhtbns  Mnni 
_Dipiah-Counr^ 

' Corinth  Mun 
Covinj  «nty, 

DeSqJi  tj< 

Mun  Sep 


/ 


Bast  Jasper  Con 
— EastTnUnhatcbJe  Cons 
Enterprise  ConS  — 
. . Forrest  County. 

Forest  Mun  Sep 
Frafikllh  Cbunty  ~ 

. George  County 
Greenwood" Mun  Sep 
Greenville  Mun  Sep 
Greene  County  • 
'J-(}reimdaMimSfcp 
Gulfport.  Mun  Sep 
Hancock  County 
Harrison  County 
HattlesUurgh  Mun  Sep 
HasiehUrst  Mun  Sep 
— Hinds  County 
■ HolUthdnie  Consl  ' 
,Holly  Springs  Mil 
< iTofiy  Bluff,  Cons 
• Ilol  inwi  County 
Houston  Mun 
Humphreys 
ItawambaCOuntf 
Indjanola  Man  Sep 
uka  Sep 

Jackson  Mun  Sep 
Jackson  County 
Jefferson  County 
Jones  County 
Jefferson  I)av|H  County 
Kemper  County 
Kosciusko  -Mun  Sep 
Lafayette  County 
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Mississippi— continue*! 

Pontotoc  Mun  Sop 
Picayune  Mun  Sop 
Pontotoc  County 
Poplarville  Spec  Mun 
Prentiss  County 
Quitman  County 
Quitman  Con 
Rankin  County 
Riclitoii  Mun  Sep 
Scott  Cons 

Sharkey-Issaquena  Confc 
Seimtobkt  Mun  Sep 
South  Tippah  Cons 
Simpson  Cotiftty 
South  Panola  Cons 
Smith  County 
South  Pike  Cons 
Starkvllle  Mun  Sep 
Stone  County 
Sunflower  County 
Tate  County 
Tishomingo  County 
Tunica  County 
Tupelo  Mun  Sep 
Union  Cohrtty 
Union  Sep  Mun 
Vicksburg  Mun  Sep 
Walthall  County 
Warren  Court ty 
Water  Valley  Cons 
Wayne  County 
Webster  County 
West  Jasper  Cons 
West  Point  Mun  Sep 
West  Tallahatchie 
Western  Line  Cons 
Wilkinson  County 
Winona  Mun  Sep 
Yazoo  City 
Yazoo  County 


Lamar  County 
Lauderdale  County 
Laurel  Mun  Sep 
Lawrence  County 
Leake  County 
I-eo  County 
Leflore  County 
Iceland  Cons 
Lincoln  County 
Long  Reach  Sop 
Louisville  Mun  Sep 
Lowndes  County 
Lumberton  Line  Cons 
Madison  County 
Marlon  County 
Marshall  Coinity 
McComb  Mun  Sep 
Meridian  Mun  Sep 
Monroe  County 
Montgomery  County 
Moss  Point  Mun  Sep 
Xftltfhez  Si>cclnl  Municipal 
Neshoba  County 
Nettleton  Line  Cons 
New  Albany  Mun  Sep 
Newton  County 
Newton  Spec  Mun 
North  Tippah 
North  Panola  Cons 
North  Pike  Cons 
Noxubee  County 
Oakland  Con 
Ocean  Springs  Mun  Sep 
Okolona  Mun  Sep 
Oktibbeha  County 
Oxford  Mun  Sep 
Paseagolla 

Pass  Christian  Mun  Sep 
Pearl  River 

Philadelphia  Mun  Sep 
Perry  County 


Roll  City 

Caruthersvllle 

Charleston 

Cootcr 

Fayette 

liny  tie 


Brldcgton 

Buena  Vista 

Dawne  Township 

Deerfield 

Eatontown 

Englewood 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Glass  boro 

llanunonton 

Manchester  Township 

Middletown  Township 

Morristown  Public  Schools 

Mt  Clair 


MISSOURI 

Monroe  City 
New  Madrid 
Nor tli  Pemiscot 
Pemiscot  County 
Richland 
South  Pemiscot 

NEW  JERSEY 

Neptune  Township 

Oldmans  Township 

Punlsboro 

Rahway 

Swedesboro 

Tea  neck 

Tin  ton  Falls 

Union  Township 

Westhnmpton 

Weymouth  Township 

Wildwood 

Winslow 

Woodbray 
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NKW  YORK 


Elmira 

Xyaek 

Geneva 

Poughkeepsie 

Greenburgh 

Hoslyn 

JiOng  Beach 

Suflfern 

Niagara  Falls 

West  Hempstead 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Alamance  County 

Kings  Mountain  City 

Albermarle  City 

Kinston  City 

Alexander  County 

Loo  County 

Anson  County 

Lenoir  County 

AshebOro  City 

lauioir  City 

Asheville  City 

Lexington  City 

Ilea u fort  County 

Lincoln  County 

Bertie  County 

Lumbcrton  City 

11  laden  County 

Macon  County 

Brunswick  County 

Marion  City 

Buncombe  County 

Macon  County 

Burlington  City 

Martin  County 

Camden  County 

Madison  Mayodan 

Carteret  County 

Maxton  City 

Catawba  County 

Meekienbnrg-Cbarlotte 

Chapel  Hilt  City 

Monroe  City 

Chatham  County 

Montgomery  County 

Chowan-Edenton  County 

Moore  County 

Cleveland  County 

Moorosvilte  City 

Clinton  Oitv 

Nash  Comity 

Columbus  County 

New  Bern  City 

Craven  County 

New  Hanover  County 

Cumberland  County 

Newton -Conover  City 

Currituck  County 

Northampton  County 

Davidson  County 

North  Wilkesboro  City 

Davie  County 

Onslow  Comity 

Duplin  Comity 

Orange  County 

Durham  City 

Pamlico  County 

Durham  County 

Pasouotank-Elizabeth  County 

Eden  City 

Pender  County 

Edgecombe  County 

Perquimans  County 

Elm  City 

Person  County 

Fairmont  City 

Pitt  County 

Fayottesvlllc  City 

Polk  County 

Forsthye  County 

Kaleigh  City 

Franklin  County 

Bolds vl lie  City 

Franklinton  City 

Blelnnond  County 

Gaston  County 

Robeson  County 

Gates  County 

Rockingham  County 

Goldsboro  City 

Hooky  Mount  City 

Governor  Morehead 

Rowan  County 

Granville  County 

Rutherford  County 

Greene  County 

Salisbury  City 

Greensboro  City 

Sampson  County 

Greenville  City 

Sanford  City 

Guilford  County 

Scotland-Laurinburg 

Halifax  County 

Shelby  City 

Harnett  County 

St.  Pauls  City 

Hertford  County 

Stanley  County 

Hickory  City 

Statesville  City 

High  Point  City 

Stokes  County 

Hoke  County 

TarhoroCity 

Hyde  County 

Thomasville  City 

Iredell  County 

Tryon  City 

Johnston  County 

Tyrrell  County 

Jones  County 

L-nfon  County 

Kannapolis  City 

Vance  County 
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\Vnfce  County 
Warren  County 
Washington  City 
Washington  County 
Wayne  County 
Weldon  City 


Princeton 


NORTH  CAROLINA — Continued 

Whitevlile  City 
Wilkes  County 
Wilson  City 

Winston-Saiem*Forsyth  County 
Wilson  County 
Red  Springs  City 

OHIO 

Toledo 


Altus 

Ardmore  City 

Atoka 

Hoggs 

Boynton 

Cheeotah 

Chleknsha 

Clinton 

DuBols 

Duncan 

El  Iteno 


Allqitlppn 
OairtOn 
Chester  City 
CoatcsvIUe 
Farrell  Area 
Harrisburg 


Newport 


Abbeville  County 
Aiken  County 
ARemlale  County 
Anderson  County  No.  5 
Anderson  County  No.  3 
Anderson  County  No.  2 
Anderson  County  No.  1 
Anderson  County  No.  4 
Bamberg  County  No.  1 
Bamberg  County  No.  2 
Bnrmvell  County  No.  19 
Barnwell  County  No.  45 
Barnwell  County  No.  29 
Beaufort  County  No.  1 
Berkeley  County 
Charleston  County  No.  20 
Cherokee  County 
Chesterfield  County 
Chester  County 
Clarendon  County  No.  3 
Clarendon  County  No.  2 
Clarendon  County  No.  1 
Calhoun  County  No.  1 
Calhoun  County  No.  2 
Colleton  County 
Darlington  County 
Dillon  County  No.  3 


OKLAHOMA 

Enid 

Frederick 

Grant 

Guthrie 

Hugo  County 

Idabel 

McAlestcr 

Moton-Tnft 

Muskogee  City 

Okmulgee 

Snpuipa 

PENNSYLVANIA 

McKeesport  Area 
Norristown  Area 
Penn  Hills  Township 
Susquehanna  Township 
Washington 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Dilion  County  No.  2 
Dillon  County  No.  1 
Dorchester  County  No.  1 
Dorchester  County  No.  2 
Dorchester  County  No.  3 
Edgefield  County 
Fairfield  County 
Florence  County  No.  4 
Florence  County  No.  1 
Florence  County  No.  3 
Florence  County  No.  5 
Florence  County  No.  2 
Georgetown  County 
Greenville  County 
Greenwood  County  No.  52 
Greenwood  County  No.  50 
GreemVood  County  No.  51 
Hampton  County  No.  1 
Hampton  County  No.  2 
Horry  County 
Jasper  County 
Kershaw  County 
Lancaster  County  No.  1 
Laurens  County  No.  55 
Laurens  County  No.  5C 
Lee  County 

Lexington  County  No.  1 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA— continued 


Lexington  Coutoty  No.  3 
Lexington  County  No.  2 
Lexington  County  No.  5 
Marion  County  No.  2 
Marlon  County  No.  4 
Marion  County  No.  1 
Marion  County  No.  3 
Marlboro  County 
McCormick  County 
Newberry  County 
Oconee  County 
Orangeburg  County  No.  2 
Orangeburg  County  No.  3 
Orangeburg  County  No.  5 
Orangeburg  County  No.  0 
Orangeburg  County  No.  7 
Orangeburg  County  No.  1 
Orangeburg  County  No.  4 
Orangeburg  County  No.  8 


Alamo 
Afcoa  City 
llolls 

Brownsville  City 
Campbell  County 
Chattanooga 
Chester  County 

Olarksville-Montgomery  County 
Cleveland  City 
Covington  City  Eiem 
Crockett  County 
Crockett  Mills  Spe. 

Davidson  County 
Ilyersburg  City 
Dyer  County 
Fayette  County 
Fayetteville  City 
Franklin  County 
Franklin  Spec 
Friendship  City 
Gadson  Spe 
Gidson  County 
Hardeman  County 
Hardin  County 
Haywood  County 
Hamilton  County 
Henderson  County 
Henry  County 
Hickman  County 


A & M Cons  ISD 
Abilene  IfcD 
Aldlne  ISD 
Amarillo  ISD 
Annhuac  ISD 
Anderson  ISD 

arp  isb 

Athens  ISD 
Atlanta  ISD 
Austin  ISD 
Bastrop  ISD 
Bay  City  ISD 
Beaumont  ISD 
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Pickens  County 
Richland  County  No.  1 
Hichland  County  No.  2 
Saluda  County 
Spartanburg  County  No.  3 
Spartanburg  County  No.  7 
Spartanburg  County  No.  6 
Spartanburg  County  No.  1 
Spartanburg  County  No.  2 
Spartanburg  County  No.  1 
Spartanburg  County  No.  5 
Sumter  County  No.  2 
Sumter  County  No.  17 
Union  County 
Williamsburg  County 
York  County  No.  2 
York  County  No.  1 
York  County  No.  3 
York  County  No.  4 

TENNESSEE 

Humboldt  City 
Humphreys  County 
Jackson  City 
Johnson  City 
Knoxville  City 
Lake  County 
Lauderdale  County 
Lebanon  City  Eiem 
Lewis  County 
Madison  County 
Maury 

McNairy  County 
Memphis 
Milan  City 
Monroo  County 
Mtifrcesboro  City 
Obion 
Paris  Spe 
Robertson  County 
Rutherford  County 
Shelby  County 
Sumner  County 
Sweetwater 
Tipton  Comity 
Trousdale  County 
Union  City 
Watertown 
Williamston  County 
Wilson  County 

TEXAS 

Bellvillo  ISD 
Big  Sandy  ISD 
Bronham  ISD 
Broaddus  ISD 
Brownfield  ISD 
Brownsboro  ISD 
Bryan  ISD 
Buffalo  ISD 
Burkevlite  ISD 
Butler  ISD 
Calvert  ISD 
Cameron  ISD 

Carrollton  Farmers  Br  ISD 


48-038 — 
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texas — continued 


Carthage  ISD 
Center  ISD 
Centerville  IBD 
Chapel  III1!  ISD 
Chester  ISD 
Clarksville  ISD 
Cleveland  ISD 
ColdspringsOakhurst 
Commerce  ISD 
Concord  ISD 
Conroe  ISD 
Corpus  ChristlTSD 
CorriganCamdert  ISD 
Corsicana  ISD 
Crockett  ISD 
Crosby  ISD 
Cuero  ISD 

Cypress* Fairbanks  ISD 
Duingerfl^ld  ISD 
Dallas  ISD 
Dayton  ISD 
Denison  ISD 
Denton  ISD 
Diboll  Con  ISD 
Dickinson  ISD 
Kctor  ISD 
Kdrrn  ISD 
VA  Cnmpo  Con  ISD 
Fly sinn  Fields  ISD 
Hunts  ISD 
Fairfield  ISD 
Ferris  ISD 
Fort  Worth 
Fort  Bend  ISD 
Galena  Park  ISD 
Galveston  ISD 
Garland  ISD 
Garrison  ISD 
Georgetown  ISD 
Gilmer  ISD 
Ghulewater  ISD 
Goodrich  ISD 
Goose  Creek  ISD 
Grand  Prairie  ISD 
Grapeland  ISD 
Greenville  ISD 
Groesbeck  ISD 
Haltsvitte  ISD 
Hardln-Jefferson  ISD 
Ilnrleton  ISD 
Ilcnrne  ISD 
llomphill  ISD 
Hempstead  ISD 
Henderson  ISD 
Hitchcock  ISD 
Hooks  ISD 
Houston  ISD 
Huntsville  ISD 
Hurst-Kuless-Bedford  ISD 
Irving  ISD 
Italy  ISD 


Jacksonville  ISD 
Jackson  I'S'D 
Jasper  ISD 
Jeddo  ISD 
Jefferson  ISD 
Joaquin  CSD 
Karnnck  ISD 
Katy  ISD 
Kaufman  ISD 
Kilgore  ISD 
M incola  ISO 

Monahhns-WJckett-Pyote  ISD 

Montgomery  ISD 

Mount  Haven  SCSD 

Mount  Pleasant  ISD 

Nacogdoches  ISD 

Navasota  ISD 

New  Diana  ISD 

Newton  ISD 

Northeast  Houston  ISD 

Ore  City  ISD 

Palestine  ISD 

Pampa  ISD 

Paris  ISD 

Pewitt  ISD 

Pittsburg  ISD 

SUsbee  ISD 

Slaton  ISD 

Smlthville  ISD 

Snook  ISD 

Sonora  ISD 

South  Park  ISD 

Sulphur  Springs  ISD 

Sweetwater  ISD 

Tatum  ISD 

Taylor  ISD 

Teague  ISD 

Temple  ISD 

Tenaba  ISD 

Terrell  ISD 

Texarkana  ISD 

Timpson  ISD 

Tomball  ISD 

Trinity  ISD 

T^ler  ISD 

Union  Hill  ISD 

Van  Vleek  ISD 

Waco  ISD 

Waller  CSD 

Waskom  ISD 

Waxahachie  ISD 

Weimar  ISD 

West  Orange  Cove  ISD 

West  Sabine  ISD 

Wharton  ISD 

WhitehouselSD 

Wichita  Falls  ISD 

Willis  ISD 

Wilmer-IIutchins  ISD 
Winona  ISD 
WoodvillelSD 
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Acconmck  County 
Amelia  County 
Amherst  County 
Appomattox  County 
Bedford  County 
Brunswick  County 
Buckingham  County 
Campbell  County 
Caroline  County 
Charles  City  County 
Charlotte  County 
Charlottesville  City 
Chesapeake  City 
Chesterfield  County 
Cumberland  County 
Danville  City 
Dinwiddle  County 
Essex  County 
Fluvanna  County 
Franklin  City 
Franklin  County 
Fredericksburg  City 
Galax  City 
Gloucester  County 
Goochland  County 
Greensville  County 
Halifax  County 
Hampton  City 
Hanover  County 
HenricO  County 
Henry  Couhty 
Hopewell  City 
Isle  of  wight  County 
King  William  County 
King  and  Queen  County 
King  George  County 


I KOI. VI A 

Loudoun  County 
Louisa  County 
Lunenburg  County 
Lynchburg  City 
Martinsville  City 
Mathews  County 
Mecklenburg  County 
Middlesex  County 
Nansemond  County 
Nelson  County 
New  Kent  County 
Newport  News  City 
Norfolk  City 
Northhampton  County 
Northumberland  County 
Nottoway  County 
Orange  County 
Petersburg  City 
Pittsylvania  County 
Portsmouth  City 
Powhatan  Couuty 
Prince  George  County 
Richmond  Comity 
Bichmond  Oily 
lloanoke  City 
Roanoke  County 
Southampton  County 
South  Boston  City 
Spotsylvania  C onnty 
Suffolk  City 
Surry  County 
Sussex  County 
Virginia  Beach  City 
Westmoreland  Comity 
Williamsburg  City 


Mingo  County 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


ATTACHMENT  NO.  3. 

LIST  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS’  CONFERENCES  AND  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  WORK  SHOP 

SCHEDULES 

Coordinators  have  been  instructed  to  keep  regional  office  (senior  program 
officer)  advised  of  any  change  to  the  following  list. 

ALABAMA 

Mr,  Robert  Morris,  Coordinator,  Regional  Office  Tele:  404-520-3070 ; Mr. 
Rudolph  nadley,  Tele:  404-526-3076;  Dr.  David  Bjork,  Mobile  Center,  Tele: 
205-344 — 3400,  ext.  286;  Dr.  Stafford  Clark.  Auburn  Center,  Tele:  205-826-5970. 

Superintendents’  meeting:  10:00  a.m.,  August  27,  1970,  Auditorium,  2nd  Floor, 
State  Office  Building,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Tele : 205-269-7421. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions : Dates,  September  8, 9, 10, 11. 
Birmingham.— University  of  South  Alabama,  Education  Service  Center,  7525 
Madrid  Avenue,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Tele : 205-833-7602. 

Auburn. — Auburn  University,  Haley  Center,  Room  2207,  Auburn,  Alabama, 
Tele : 205-S26-4400  or  826-4440. 
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Alabama — continued 

Mobile.— University  of  South  Alabama,  2005  Bay  Front  Hoad,  Brookley  Air 
Force  Base,  Mobile,  Alabama, Tele:  205-130-3511. 

Huntsville. — Location  will  be  announced  on  August  27,  1070,  at  Superintend- 
ents* meeting,  Meeting  in  Montgomery.  For  details  contact  Mr.  Morris,  Tele: 
401-520-3076. 

ARKANSAS 

Mr.  Hal  Kennamer,  coordinator,  Regional  Office  Tele:  214/740-3084;  Mr. 
Jack  Ilollensed,  Tele:  214-740-3031;  Dr.  A.  U.  Wetherington,  Arkausas  Center, 
Tele:  501-240-4531;  Mr.  Karl  Willis,  State  Department  of  Education,  Tele: 
501-371-1401. 

Superintendents’  meeting:  9:00  A.M.,  August  21,  1070,  Board  Room,  State 
Education  Building,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Tele:  501-371-1461. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions : 0 :00  A.M.,  August  27-28, 1070,  Board 
Room,  State  Education  Building,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Tele:  501-371-1401. 

FLORIDA 

Dr.  John  Lovegrove,  coordinator,  Regional  Office  Tele:  404-520-3076;  Mr. 
Charles  Trussell,  Tele:  404-520-3076;  Dr.  Gordon  Foster,  University  Center, 
Tele:  305-234-3213;  Mr.  Dan  Cunningham,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Tele:  004-500-5131. 

Superintendents*  meeting:  9:00  A.M.,  August  26,  1070,  Manager  Motor  Inn, 
Tampa,  Florida,  Tele : 813-223-2450. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions:  August  27,  28,  31;  September  1, 
Manager  Motor  Inn,  Tampa,  Florida,  Tele:  813-223-2456;  Evenings  contact  Dr. 
Lovegrove,  Tele:  813-223-2456. 

GEORGIA 

Mr.  Jack  Simmons,  coordinator,  Regional  Office,  Tele:  404-520-3070;  Mr. 
Bobbie  Bowen,  Tele:  404-526-3076;  Dr.  Morrill  Hall,  University  Center,  Tele: 
40I-520-1S2! ; Mr.  W.  Harry,  State  Department  of  Education,  Tele:  404-6SS- 
2300. 

Superintendents*  meeting:  1 :00  p.m.,  August  21,  1070,  FFA  Camp,  Lake  Jack- 
son,  Georgia. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions:  August  31,  1070,  0:00  a.m.,  Holiday 
Inn,  on  U.S.  41,  Griffin,  Georgia,  Tele : 404-277-1516. 

September  1,  1070,  0 :00  a.m.,  Holiday  Inn,  Griffin,  Georgia,  Tele : 404-227-1516. 
September  2,  1070,  10:30  a.m.,  Holiday  Inn,  422  Oglethorpe  Blvd.,  Albany, 
Georgia,  Tele : 012^130-6371. 

September  3,  1070,  0:00  a.m.,  Holiday  Inn  422  Oglethorpe  Blvd.,  Albany, 
Georgia,  Tele:  012-130-0371. 

September  4,  1070,  9:00  a.m.,  Holiday  Inn,  1725  Memorial  Drive,  Waycross, 
Georgia.  Tele:  012-283-4400. 

September  8,  1970,  1 :00  p.m.,  Holiday  Inn,  230  South  Main,  Statesboro, 
Georgia,  Tele:  012-761-6121. 

September  0,  1070,  0:00  a.m.,  Holiday  Inn,  Statesboro,  Georgia,  Tele:  912- 
764-0121. 

September  10  and  11,  1970,  10:00  a.m.,  State  Department  of  Education,  266 
State  Office  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Tele : 404-088-2300. 

KENTUCKY 

Mr.  Robert  Harvey,  Coordinator,  Regional  office  Tele:  215-507-0210;  Miss 
Ellen  Lvlos,  Tele.  404-520-3076;  Mr.  Sliattles,  Kentucky  State  Department  of 
Education,  Tele:  50^-504-6916. 

Superintendents*  meeting:  9:00  a.m.,  August  21,  1070,  Education  Building, 
BOS  James  Robinson  Parkway,  Nashville..  Tennessee,  Tele:  615-254-3400. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions:  August  31,  September  t,  2,  Execu- 
tive Building,  209  St.  Clair  Street,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Tele:  502-664-0016; 
Evenings : Contact  Mr.  Harvey,  Tele : 602-227-2282. 
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LOUISIANA 

Mr.  A.  T.  Miller,  Coordinator,  Regional  Office  Tele:  214-749-30S4.  Mr.  Linden 
Lee,  Tele : 244-740-30$! ; Dr.  Glenn  Hontz,  University  Center,  Tele : 504-300-5427 ; 
Mr.  Charles  Smith,  State  Department  of  Education,  Tele:  504-3S9-51O9. 

Superintendents’  meeting:  August  21,  1070,  State  Education  Building,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  Tele:  504-^369-5109. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions:  August  31,  1070,  10:00  a m.,  Qua* 
chita  School  Board,  Media  Center,  St.  Johns  Street,  Monroe,  Louisiana. 

September  1, 1070, 0 :00  a.m.,  Room  321,  Student  Union,  Building,  Northwestern 
State  University,  Natchitoches,  Louisiana. 

September  2, 1070,  0:00  a.m.,  Lafayette  School  Board,  Airport  Road,  Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 

September  3,  1070,  10:00  a.m-,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  State  Department, 
Auditorium,  1st  Floor. 

For  further  details  contact  Mr.  Linden  Lee,  Tele:  214-749-3804,  50I-3S9-5109 
or  Dr.  Hontz,  540-SG6-4S427. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  John  Cross,  Coordinator,  Regional  Office  Tele:  404-520-3070:  Mr.  Henry 
Kemp,  Tele:  404-520-3078;  Dr.  Leonard  McCullough,  University  Center,  Tele: 
601-325-3917. 

Superintendent’s  meeting:  1:00  PM,  August  26,  1070;  9:00  AM,  August  27, 
1970;  Auditorium,  1st  Floor,  Wookfolk  State  Office  Building,  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
Tele:  601-354-0938 ; Evenings,  contact  Mr.  Cross,  Tele:  001-354-2501. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions:  September  1,  2,  3,  The  Consultant 
Center,  Mississippi  State  University,  State  College,  Mississippi,  Tele:  601-325- 
3917. 

NOB VII  CAROLINA 

Mr.  John  Rooks,  Coordinator,  Regional  Office  Tele:  215-507-9210;  Mr.  Frank 
Carter,  Tele:  215-597-0210;  Dr.  William  Gaines,  University  Cenfer,  Tele:  919- 
832-4S25;  Mr.  Robert  Strother,  State  Department  of  Education,  Tele:  9*9-829- 
4007. 

Superintendents’  meeting:  10:00  AM,  August  20,  1070,  History  and  Archives 
Building,  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions:  August  24-20, 1070.  Education  Build* 
ing,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Tele:  019*29- 
4207 ; Evenings  contact  Mr.  Rooks,  Tele : 010-782-0946. 

OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  Albert  Macias,  Coordinator,  Regional  Office  Tele:  214-749-30*4;  Mr. 
Edward  Kelson,  Tele:  214-740-3084;  Dr.  Joe  Garrison,  University  Center,  Tele: 
405-325-1841;  Mr.  Van  Wright,  State  Department  of  Education,  Tele:  405- 
521-3303. 

Superintendents’  meeMng:  August  20,  1070,  Forum  Building,  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma,  Tele:  405- 
325-1841. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions:  August  24-26,  1070,  Forum  Build- 
ing, School  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla- 
homa, Tele:  405-325-1841. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Ernest  Bunch,  Coordinator,  Regional  Office  Tele:  401-520-3076;  Mr. 
Thomas  Grant,  Tele:  404-520-3076;  Dr.  Larry  Winecoflf,  University  Center, 
Tele:  803-777-8150;  Mr.  Joe  Durham,  State  Department  of  Education,  Tele: 
S03-75S-2157  or  758-2435. 

Superintendent’s  meeting:  Meeting  was  held  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  on  August  12, 
1970. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions:  0:00  AM,  August  25-28, 1970.  Wad* 
Hamptoh  Hotel,  1201  Main  Street,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Tele:  893-250-430L 
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TONNES  set: 

Mr.  Robert  Harvey,  Coordinator,  Regional  office  Tele:  215-597-1)210;  Miss 
Ellen  Lyles,  Tele:  *101-520-3070;  Dr.  Frederick  Vendettl.  University  Center, 
Tele:  015-071-2217;  Mr.  Dorn,  State  educational  Department,  Tele:  915-741- 
2328. 

Super. nlendents*  meeting:  9:00  AM,  August  21,  1970,  Education  Building.  598 
James  Koblnson  Parkway,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Tele:  015-251-3100. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions : August  31,  September  1,  2,  3,  Cordell 
Hull  Building,  Room  114,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Tele:  015-741-232$;  Evenings : 
Contact  Miss  Lyles,  Tele : 015-251-1051. 


TEXAS 

Mr.  Torn  Kendrick,  Coordinator,  Regional  Office;  Tele:  214-740-3081;  Mr. 
Sam  Booker,  Tele:  214-749-3031;  Mr.  Pete  Williams,  University  Center,  Tele: 
512-171-3025;  Mr.  Leon  Graham.  State  Department  of  Education,  Tele:  512-475- 
2107 ; Mr.  Gill  Conoley,  State  Department  of  Education,  Tele:  512—175-2107. 

SiijKr!ntoiidcNtsf  meeting:  10:00  AM,  August  24,  1970,  Terrace  Motel,  Austin, 
Texas. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions:  August  31,  September  1,  Marfott 
Motel,  Dallas,  Texas;  September  3,  4,  Houston,  Texas.  Location  of  the  meeting 
in  Houston  Is  to  be  announced.  For  further  details,  contact  Mr.  Kendrick  or  Mr. 
Williams,  Tele  nl>ove. 


Wl^T  VIRGINIA.  VIRGINIA,  MARYLAND 

.Mr.  Edward  Cooi>er.  Coordinator,  Regional  Office  Tele:  215-597-9219;  Dr. 
James  Bash,  University  Center,  Tele:  703-924-3527;  Mr.  Roy  Blizzard,  West 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Education,  Tele:  304-345-2101;  Mrs.  V.  Jones, 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  Tele;  301-383-3010, 

Stii>erliitendenls*  meeting:  August  20,  1070,  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Roof  Garden 
Room,  Richmond,  Virginia,  Tele : 703-914-4001. 

Program  development  workshop  sessions:  0:00  AM,  August  25,  20,  27,  1970, 
John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond,  Virginia, Tele:  703-014-1001. 

Technical  assistance  available  from  regional  and  Washington  prior  to  sched- 
uled conferences. 

Meeting  to  assist  eligible  school  systems  in  Northern  and  Western  States: 
September  10,  Trenton,  X.J. ; September  11,  Albany,  X.Y. ; September  11,  Chicago, 
III.:  September  10,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  September  18,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Those  will  he  one  day  meetings  to  provide  Information  on  regulation  and  the 
requirements  of  tho  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act:  September  21-22,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  September  21-22,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  September  24-25,  Albany, 
X.Y. ; September  24-25,  Trenton,  N.J, ; September  24-25,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

These  will  be  two  day  workshops  with  consultants  and  tide  lv  staff  available 
to  assist  each  school  system  develop  its  project  proposal. 


ATTACHMENT  NUMBER  4.-FUNDS  AWARDED  AND  REQUESTED  UNDER  THE  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  BY  DISTRICT  AND  STATE  AS  OF  SEPT.  IS,  1970 


District 


Amount  Amount 

awarded  requested 


Alabama.  ...  ...  .. 

lutler  County  Board  of  Education HJ'iSlSS 

Eufauta  City  Board  of  Education 2'  S2&  £2 

Troy  City  School  Board 28.300,00 

Total.  3 districts I34.7SI.00 

Arkansas:  M 

Camden  Public  School  Distrkl *£'?&££ 

Clittmloi  School  District  No.  S ,M&5£ 

Cross.lt  School  District 

fudor a public  schools - 431. 00 

Helena-West  Helena  District  No.  2 & JJ0. 00 

Hot  Springs  School  District  No.  6 - J4.250.00 

Newport  Schoo*  District }bg0.00 

Prescott  School  Distract  No.  14. - 15*  ?££'££ 

Wynne  School  District 29,300.00 

ToUt,  12  districts ^ SOS.  00 


$78,  GW 
29,000 


294,764 


152,412 

21,848 

$4,800 

75,805 

238,242 

128,353 

24,250 

84,712 

31,977 

47,025 

155.559 

76,072 


1,091,055 
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ATTACHMENT  NUMBER  4.-FUN0S  AWARDED  AND  REQUESTED  UNDER  THE  EMERGENCY  SCHOOl  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  BY  DISTRICT  AND  STATE  AS  OF  SEPT.  IS,  1970  Continued 


District 


Florida: 

AJachua  County  School  District 

Balter  Count/  District  School  Board 

Bay  County  school  Board 

Calhoun  County  Schools 

Duval  County  School  Board 

Escambia  County  School  District 

Flayer  County  School  8oard 

Gadsden  County  public  school  system 

Gulf  County  School  Board 

Hamilton  School  Board 

Highland  County  School  Board 

Indian  River  County  School  Board... 

Jackson  County  School  Board 

Jefferson  County  School  8oard 

Lafayette  County  School  Board 

lake  County  School  8oard 

lee  County  School  Board 

Madison  School  8oard  of  Education 

Nassau  County  8oard  of  Public  Instruction 

Putnam  County  school  system 

Seminole  County  School  District 

SL  Johns  County  schools 

St.  Lucie  County  School  District 

Suwannee  County  School  Board 

Taytor  County  School  Board 

Walton  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction. 
Washington  County  School  District 

Total,  21  districts 

Georgia: 

Americus  City  Board  of  Education 

Appling  County  Board  Of  Education 

Baldwin  County  Board  of  Education 

Berrien  County  chools 

Ben  Hill  County  Board  Of  Education 

Bibb  County  Board  of  Education 

8leckley  County  Board  of  Education 

Brooks  County  schools 

8ryan  County  Board  of  Education 

Bulls  County  school  system 

Calhoun  County  Board  of  Education. 

Carroflon  Board  of  Education 

Clay  County  Boafd  of  Education 

Clinch  County  8oard  of  Education 

Cochran  City  schools 

Columbia  County  Beard  of  Education 

Cook  County  Board  of  Education 

Coweta  County  school  system 

Crawford  County  Board  of  Education 

Crisp  Ccu  nty  school  system 

Decatur  County  Board  of  Education 

Dodge  County  Board  of  Education 

Dougherty  County  school  system 

Early  County  Board  of  Education 

Echols  County  Board  of  Education 

Fitzgerald  City  Board  of  Education 

Glynn  County  Board  of  Education 

Grady  County  8oard  of  Education 

Griffin-Spalding  Board  of  Education 

Hawkinsville  City  Board  of  Education 

Heard  County  Board  of  Education 

Hogansvilte  City  schools 

Jasper  County  Board  of  Education 

Jeff  Oavfs  County  Board  of  Education 

Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education 

LaGranie  public  schools. 

Lanier  Count/  Board  of  Education 

Laurens  County  school  system 

Lee  Count>  Board  of  Education 

Liberty  Cou  ty  school  system 

Lincoln  Coui  y Board  of  Education 

Lowndes  County  Board  of  Education 

McDuffy  County  Board  of  Education 

Macon  County  Board  of  Education 

Meriwether  County  Board  of  Education 

Miter  County  8oard  of  Education 

MRcheH  County  Board  of  Education 

Montgomery  County  8oard  of  Education. . . 


Amount 

Amount 

awarded 

requested 

$175,879.00  $175,879 


17, 000. 0) 

17. COO 

31.000.00 

86.  363 

7.000  CO 

7,000 

675  00C.  00 

1,240,73? 

774. 89!-.  00 

274.  S95 

15,000.  00 

15, COO 

133.  300.00 

357  7 00 

16.040.00 

31,096 

3?,OOC.OO 

32.  COO 

37. 00 J.  00 

37,000 

44.000.00 

41.00 

58,  C86. 00 

58  C86 

30,000.00 

30.000 

3, 500.00 

3.  500 

113.487.00 

113,48? 

77, 074.00 

76, 924 

W.OCO.CO 

50,000 

25,0001 00 

25,000 

$*,  4«0. 00 

58,440 

80,000.00 

80,000 

40.775.00 

42,000 

139,570,00 

139.  570 

70,000.00 

70.000 

75.000.00 

25,000 

17, 500.00 

17,500 

15,700.00 

71.871 

2,096,641.00 

3,014. 493 

34,000.00 

34.000 

16, 313. 00 

18,313 

88,905.00 

56,925 

8,  748. 00 

8,748 

4,248.00 

7,578 

270,000.00 

770.000 

4,200.00 

4.700 

77,351.00 

77,351 

15.000.00 

15,000 

26,000.00 

78,500 

74, 400.00 

36, 400 

15,000.00 

15,000 

14,494.00 

17,000 

13,040.00 

13, 040 

8,447.00 

15,000 

37,000.00 

37,000 

24,374.00 

24. 374 

90,282.00 

90,787 

19,000.00 

22.000 

65,925.00 

65,975 

80,000.00 

80,000 

2S.OCO.OO 

25,000 

255,000.00 

255,000 

54,000  CO 

96,  COO 

2,450.00 

7,450 

19, 09a  00 
105,000.00 

19,090 

125.000 

38,000.00 

38.000 

58.100,00 

58.100 

$.ooaoo 

64,500 

6,776.00 

6,  726 

8,500.00 

8,500 

17,000.00 

19,000 

10,004.00 

10,004 

56,500.00 

56,500 

39,000.00 

39.000 

16,000.00 

23,100.00 

16,000 

73.100 

21,700.00 

20,000 

31,000.00 

31,000 

76,500.00 

26.500 

48,858.00 

41,858 

44,178.00 

53,000 

47,000.00 

47,000 

50,00).  00 

50,000 

11,000.00 

11.000 

39,889.00 

40,399 

13,000.00 

13,000 

770 
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ATTACHMENT  NUMBER  4.-FUNDS  AWARDED  AND  REQUESTED  UNDER  THE  EMERGENCy  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  BY  DISTRICT  AND  STATE  AS  OF  SEPT.  IS,  1970-Continued 


Amount  Amount 

awarded  requested 


District 


Georgia- Continued 

Nekton  County  Board  of  Education 

Otiethorpe  County  Board  of  Education 

Peach  County  Board  of  Education 

Pelham  Board  of  Education , 

Pike  County  Board  of  Education 

Putnam  County  Board  of  Education 

Rome  Board  of  Education 

Seminote  County  Board  of  Education 

Stephens  County  Board  of  Education.. 

Sumter  County  Board  of  Education 

Telfair  County  Board  of  Education 

Thomas  County  Board  of  Education 

Tbomisvifle  City  School  Board 

Tilt  County  Board  of  Education 

Treutlen  County  Board  of  Education 

Turner  County  Board  of  Education 

VidaKa  City  schools 

Waycross  public  schools . 

Wayne  County  Board  of  Education 

West  Point  public  schools 

Wilcox  County  Board  of  Education 

Wilkinson  County  Board  of  Education 

ToUf,  70  districts 

Kentucky; 

Fulton  County  Board  of  Education 

Jefferson  County  public  schools 

Paducah  Independent  School  District 

Total.  3 districts 

Maryland: 

Dorchester  County  schools 

Prince  Georges  County  schools 

Total  2 districts . 

Mississippi: 

Amory  public  schools 

Attala  County  School  District 

Baldnyn  Separate  School  District 

Benton  County  schools 

Bolivar  County  School  District  No.  

Brookhaven  Municipal  Separate  School  District 

Choctaw  County  school  system 

Clay  County  Board  of  Education 

Covington  County  public  schools 

DeSoto  County  School  District 

Forest  Separate  School  District 

Greene  County  schools 

Greenwood  Municipal  Separate  School  District 

Itawamba  County  schools 

Jackson  Municipal  Separate  School  District 

Jefferson  County  schools 

Kosciusko  Municipal  Separate  School  System 

laurel  Municipal  Separate  School  District 

Leake  County  School  Board 

Lee  County  School  District 

Louisville  Municipal  Separate  School  District 

tumberton  Line  Consolidated  School  District 

McComb  Municipal  Separate  School  Obtrfct 

Madison  County  schools 

Marlon  County  schools 

Marshall  County  schools 

Nettleton  Line  consolidated  School  District 

Newton  County  Unit  schools 

Newton  Special  Municipal  Separate  School  District... 

Noxubee  County  schools 

Oktibbeha  County  schools 

Pass  Christian  Municipal  Separate  Schoct  District. ... 
Poparville  Special  Municipal  Separate  School  District 

Rankin  County  schools 

Richton  Municipal  Separate  School  District 

Scott  County  Unit 

Smith  County  schools 

Starkvilfe  Municipal  Separate  School  District 

Tupelo  Municipal  Separate  School  District 

Union  Municipal  Separate  School  District 


M3. 000. 00 
30,000.00 
45, 1 OB.  00 

15.500.00 

17.893.00 

25.550.00 

37.000. 00 

16.650.00 

12.260.00 

30.350.00 

22.622.00 

36.000. 00 

69.000. 00 

42.000. 00 

20.500.00 

27.000. 00 

23.500.00 

60.000. 0 0 

23.000. 00 

12.500.00 

14.500.00 

22.000. 00 


1,300,000.00 

51.584.00 

35.500.00 

50.000. 00 

41.000. 00 

19.760.00 

67.300.00 

11.200.00 

39,720.00 

34.480.00 

26.000. 00 

52.100.00 

12.600.00 

15.000. 00 
16,200.00 

34.000. 00 

64.000. 00 

18.708.00 

10.000. 00 

90. 160.00 
5,000.00 

42.450.00 

29.301.00 

60.556.00 
24,000.00 

10.250.00 


3,700,000 

51.584 

26,000 

50.000 

41.000 

78j  864 

M 

67,250 

26.000 
52,100 
12,600 

15.000 
92.500 

34.000 

64.000 
24,080 

15.000 
90,160 

5,000 

42,450 

29,301 

189,926 

48,200 

1*250 
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ATTACHMENT  NUMBER  4.— FUNDS  AWAROED  AND  REQUESTED  UNDER  THE  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  BY  DISTRICT  AND  STATE  AS  OF  SEPT.  It.  1970-~fcr.Ur.gH 


District 


Amour  t 

awarded 


Amount 

reqtesled 


Mississippi- -Continued 

Walthall  County  school  system 

Webster  County  School  District 

Water  Valley  line  Consolidated  School  District. 

Winona  Municipal  Separate  School  District 

Yazoo  City  Municipal  Separate  School  District.. 

Total,  45  districts 

North  Carolina: 

Alamance  County  8oard  of  Education 

8eaufort  County  schools 

Brunwskk  County  School  Board 

Camden  County  Board  of  Education 

Cleveland  County  Board  of  Education 

Duplin  County  Board  ol  Education 

Fairmont  City  schools 

Gates  County  School  Board 

Greenville  City  Board  of  Education 

Halifax  County  School  Board 

Hertford  County  School  District 

Johnston  County  Board  of  Education 

Martin  County  Board  of  Education 

Pamlico  County  Board  of  Education 

Pa  squola  ns*  Elizabeth  City  School  Board 

Perquimans  County  Board  of  Education 

Person  County  Board  of  Education 

Pitt  County  8oard  of  Education 

Red  Springs  City  School  Board  of  Education 

Richmond  County  school  system 

Scotia  nd-laurinburg  County  schools 

Statesville  City  schools 

Vance  County  Board  of  Education 

Wake  County  Board  of  Education.. 

Wayne  County  Board  of  Education 

Whitevilfe  City  schools 

Total  *6  districts 

Oklahoma: 

Beggs  public  schools 

Okmulgee  Public  School  District  1-1 

Total  2 districts 

South  Carolina: 

Abbeville  County  School  District  No.  $0 

Aiken  County  School  Board 

Allendale  County  School  Oistrict 

Anderson  County  School  Board  No.  1 

Anderson  County  School  District  No.  2 

8amberg  School  District  No.  I 

Bamberg  School  District  No.  2 

Beauforo  County  School  Board 

Berkeley  County  School  District 

Charleston  County  School  District 

Chester  County  schools. 

Darlington  County  School  District 

Dillon  County  School  District  No.  1 

Dillon  County  School  District  No.  2 

Dillon  County  School  District  Ho.  3 

Edgefield  County  School  District 

Fairfield  County  schools 

Florence  County  School  District  No.  1 

Florence  County  School  Oistrict  No.  2 

Florence  County  School  District  No.  5 

Greenwood  School  Distract  No.  50 

Greenwood  School  Oistrict  No.  52 

Hampton  County  School  Oistrict  No.  1 

Hampton  County  School  Oistrict  No.  2 

Horry  County  School  District 

Kershaw  County  School  District 

Lancaster  County  School  Board 

Lee  County  School  Oistrict 

Marion  County  School  Board  No.  3 

Newberry  County  public  schools 

Oconee  County  School  District. 

Orangeburg  School  District  No.  3 

Orangeburg  School  District  No,  4 

Orangeburg  School  District  No.  5 


$50  000.00 
25, 780.  00 

zo.  moo 

to,  500. 00 
37.30100 

2,  sToTSsToo 


80, 010.00 

42.000. 00 

41812.00 

20.316.00 

41413.00 

121.235.00 

34.000. 00 

45.632.00 

64.200.00 

205.476.00 
125,000.00 

117.450.00 

110.343.00 

30.650.00 

50.853.00 

34.813.00 

54. 500. 00 

136.464.00 

23.765.00 

113.040.00 

88.363.00 

24.330.00 

36.353.00 

207. 093. 00 

77.465.00 

21.413.00 


$60,000 
23.393 
20,000 
29,000 
56,  535 


36,21100 

13.000. 00 
16,108.00 

34.770.00 

18.230.00 

83.250.00 
120,000.00 
441,21100 

36.953.00 

134.246.00 

25.101.00 

75.000. 00 

11.283.00 

50.000. 00 

59. 162.00 

107.334.00 

25.261.00 
7, 500.00 

60.000. 00 
3,000.00 

33.000. 00 

31.440.00 

180.145.00 

30.664.00 

66.000. 00 

74.500.00 

23.500.00 
7/,  714.00 

32.866.00 
6P>847, 00 
IS,  173. 00 

125,084.00 


5.818, 197 


416,644 
110,379 
35,034 
24,813 
124,233 
12:.  235 

34.000 

103.032 

35.000 
205,476 

125.000 
161.400 

247.033 
32,256 
66,012 
40.359 

30.000 
747.695 
34, 530 
134,593 
83,363 
144,  ** 
164.415 
207.053 

87.133 

25.133 


2,073,272.00 

3,821,575 

3,100.00 

tiMO 

40.300.00 

250,000 

49,400.00 

335, 570 

36, 800.  OO 

36,800 

203,000.00 

203,000 

41,048 

172,637 

124,534 

34,770 

18.230 

33,250 

320,300 

534,515 

110,50! 

157,627 

57,20! 

75.000 

15.001 
266,273 
133.342 
117,934 
87,332 
49,343 
60,000 
36,176 
46,140 
25.510 

249,433 

231,854 

152,018 

74,500 

55,000 

77,714 

175,264 

400,000 

71,075 

234,111 
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— 


OHlrkt  Amount 

awarded 

South  Carolina —Continued 

Orangeburg  School  Oistrkl  No.  6 

OfMttburi  School  Oistrkt  No.  ?" IjJ.  W?.0Q 

Rjchlind  County  School  District  No  ft  568.  00 

RichUn4  County  School  District  No  2 * 34?,  £*^0. 00 

Saiuda  County  School  District  No  1 24.  *83. 00 

Sumter  School  District  No  t?  .29, 6001  00 

UntonCounty School  Board. .. IJS, 24?. 00 

York  County  School  Board  No.  2 50, 300. 00 

York  County  School  Oistrkt  No.  17,081.00 

York  County  School  Oistrkt  ?!*  ??5. 

„ . 1 1 , 200.  00 

Total,  44  districts — — 

T ennessee;  gs»r..-.=»?- - 

City  s:hoots .... . 

Chester  County  Bofrd  ol  Education .1,440. 00 

Hardeman  County  Board  of  Education JO,  700.00 

Humboldt  Board  of  Education  79, 000. 00 

lake  County  Board  of  Education.. 2|, 094.00 

: : ::::::::::::: ::::::::  KttS 

MtlropoJitin  public  schools-  Djvi<tt«n  Count, , 1.500.00 

Mitlfl  Ct\f  Bosrd  of  Fduclion.  1 565. 400. 00 

MuiliMtboro  City  schools 9.1J6.00 

fiobcdcon  County  B«Mdol  Eduction JMM.00 

” :::::::::::::::::::  *«# 

v , , . 12,500.00 

Total  17  districts 

_ 1,233,433.00 

Texas: 

Burkevifle  Independent  School  Oistrkt 

Center  Independent  School  District  12, 450. 00 

Crosby  Independent  School  District 12. 400. 00 

ypjess  Fairbanks  I ndependent  School* District - £?•  52?* 00 

Urns  Independent  School  District  If.  BOO.  00 

Galena  Park  Independent  School  District 12, 400. 00 

Greenville  Independent  School  District  29, 000. 00 

Groesbeck  IndependentSchool  District 23,000.00 

Hemphill  Independent  School  Oistrkt  5.996.  CO 

Jasper  Independent  School  Oistrkt.. J-SS-JP 

Kaufman  Independent  School  Oistrkt 22, 800. 00 

LaMarque  Independent  School  Distract £•  59?-  00 

Milakoff  Independent  School  District  30,941.00 

Marshall  IndependentSchool  Oistrkt ]?,  100.00 

Palestine  Independent  School  Oistrkt 56,300.00 

staite  ists 

Winona  Independent  School  Oistrkt  5,200.00 

„ 9,000.00 

Total,  20  distrkts — — - 

Virfinla:  aTssaK-—-, 

AccomKk  County  schools. 

Amelia  County  schools 55,102.00 

8edford  County  schools 20,725.00 

{Buckingham  County  schools..' I 12,279.54 

Charlotte  Counly  schools. 25,05X00 

Fluvanna  County  sthools 21,600.00 

Halifax  County  schools 20. 245.00 

Hampton  City  schools 66, 470  00 

Isle  of  Wight  County  schools 697. 97 

Loudon  County  schools 30, 862.  CO 

Louisa  County  schools 15,250.00 

iBSStS iftfftg 

Middlesex  County  schools  12,000.00 

Ninsemond  County  schools * 23,330.00 

New  Kent  County  schools  80,400.00 

Norfolk  City  schools 21, 000. 00 

Northampton  School  Board  . . 293, 525. 00 

North  umber  land  County  School  ?f  ??0* 00 

Nottoway  County  Schools...  . 32,814.00 

30,622.00 


Amount 

requested 


583.700 

39,068 

342,580 

« 

M 

200;000 

18,330 

6,~I42~607 


10.903 

10,700 

83.000 

25.000 

12.000 

65.000 
9,281 

80.000 

16.500 
565,400 

10,650 

25,850 

32,805 

245,000 

80,108 

5,000 

12.500 


1,289,697 


11,300 

189.400 

30.000 
18,800 

162.000 
56,130 
46,291 
5.996 
6,900 

28, 000 
53,840 
78,000 
13, 086 
97,800 
40.558 
24,300 
7,500 
41.  ISO 
5,200 
7,985 

927,266 


61,636 

23.950 

25.000 
25,050 
21,600 
18.245 
66,470 
115,480 
30,862 
15,250 
63,500 

103,610 

12.000 

33, 763 

120,200 

37,940 

293,525 

28,000 

32,814 

30,622 
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ATTACHMENT  NUMBER  4.-FUNDS  AWARDED  AND  REQUESTED  UNDER  THE  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  BY  DISTRICT  ANO  STATE  AS  Of  SEPT.  II,  1970  Coating 


District 


Ylrftflii -Continued 

PittsvIbJnij  County  Schools 

PowftaUn  County  Schools 

Prince  George  County  Schools 

Richmond  City  Schools 

Roanoke  City  Public  Schools 

Southampton  County  Public  Schools. . . 

South  Boston  City  Schools 

Spotsylvania  County  Schools. 

So  Roll  City  Schools 

West  Moreland-Colonial  Beach  Schools 

Total,  30  districts 

Grand  total,  $01  districts 


AmouM 

Amount 

i*lrd«d 

(Runted 

mvco?  oo 

$21?.  ;oo 

U.  000.00 

17.000 

29.051.  oo 

20  051 

287,  143. 00 

502,  MS 

79,905.00 

m.m 

$0. 000.  V) 

?0. 000 

1 /> 

?.  400 

r,  \?\  o 

185.580 

M.xVfeOO 

28  000 

2UYO.OO 

28  000 

1,794,30*51 

2.  358  378 

17,213.6*  51 

28. 473.611 

ATTACHMENT  NO.  5. — EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
STATISTICAL,  REPORT — COB  SEPTEMBER  I K.  1070 

Program  activity 


1.  Special  community  programs $1,  09$,  700.  03 

2.  Special  pupil  personnel  services - 3,310,850.20 

3.  Special  curriculum  revision , 3,050,-134.80 

4.  Teacher  preparation  program 4,  100, 1*5.52 

5.  Special  student-to-student  programs 3S4,  529.  GO 

0.  Special  comprehensive  planning 3,071,052.71 

7.  Other - 070,877.53 


Total 17,213,000.51 


ATTACHMENT  NO.  6. — SAMPLES  OF  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACTIVITIES 
1.  SPECIAL  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

A . Promoting  understanding:  Examples 

1.  Coordinating  leadership  (linkage  agent)  to  develop  Interaction  between 
school  and  community. 

2.  Kx]Mtis!on  of  extra-curricular  activities  to  Include  nil  students  with  parent- 
teacher  Involvement. 

3.  Consultant  help  for  l*TA  groups,  student  groups,  bl racial  committees. 

4.  Transportation  aides  to  promote  understanding  and  create  security. 

5.  New*;  media  will  recognize  students  for  achievements. 

0.  Kmploy  i>orson  to  appeal  to  all  community  groups  to  present  positive  asj>eets 
of  school  program. 

7.  Information  person  to  coordinate  school-community  relations,  arrange  con- 
ferences, write  articles,  and  serve  as  speaker. 

8.  Consultant  advisory  to  correlate  activities  between  community  and  school. 

B . Community  information:  Examples 

1.  Lay-professional  laboratory  and  interaction  sessions  for  problem  Identifica- 
tion. 

2.  Student  bi-racial  committee  and  community  advisory  board  will  establish 
lines  of  communication  with  school  administration. 

3.  Kmploy  school -home  counselors  to  work  with  racially  related  events  out- 
side school. 

I.  Information  i>erson  to  write  articles  for  ncwspai>ers,  speak  before  groups, 
work  through  advisory  committee. 

5.  Community  and  school  meetings  to  disseminate  correct  Information. 

C\  Committee  support:  Examples 

1.  A series  of  activities  by  advisory  committee  to  share  with  school  personnel 
responsibility  for  school  related  events. 
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2.  Community  planning  teams  representative  of  entire  county  will  be  utilized 
to  Identify  and  help  plan  changes. 

3.  Advisory  groups  of  older  persons  whom  parents  trust  and  student  advisory 
committee  coordinated  by  information  person. 

4.  Human  Relations  director  to  help  develop  committees  to  support  school 
activities. 

I).  sehoot-homv  visitation  program:  Examples 

1.  Parent  visit  school  three  (3)  limes  each  year.  School  representative  will 
visit  home  three  (3)  times  each  year. 

2.  Home-sehool-eoinmunity  coordinator  will  help  parents  develop  positive 
attitudes. 

3.  Home  school  coordinators  will  visit  homes  to  establish  positive  attitudes. 

4.  Conduct  social  parent  programs,  small  group  meetings,  to  be  coordinated 
by  information  person. 

5.  Community  workers  of  both  races  will  visit  homes  to  give  out  “right"  infor- 
mation and  help  develop  positive  attitudes. 

2.  SPECIAL  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

A . Special  guidance  and  counseling:  Examples 

J.  Guidance  conselors  to  meet  racial  problems  and  bridge  gap  between  school- 
home;  identify  academic  problems. 

2.  Counselor-aloes  to  free  counselors  for  desegregation  needs. 

3.  Klementary  counselors  and  clerical  help  to  counselors. 

4.  Intervention  agent  to  whom  pupils  can  relate  outside  regular  channels  to 
relievo  bi-racial  tensions. 

6.  Two  social  workers  to  deal  with  problems  created  by  transfers  and  great 
mobility  of  population. 

0.  Extra  pupil  personnel  workers  to  meet  interpersonal  problems  caused  by 
social  and  cultural  differences  of  students  new  to  schools. 

7.  Additional  guidance  personnel  for  newly  clustered  school  centers. 

8.  Full-time  (Black)  counselor  for  adequate  services  for  minority  and  other 
groups, 

0.  Adult  (male)  to  counsel  with  students  and  parents. 

10.  Recruit  and  train  person  having  impathy  and  expertise  for  human  relations 
problems  of  desegregation. 

B.  Remedial  and  others:  Examples 

1.  Individualized  materials ; four  (4)  teacher*  aides. 

2.  Special  remedial  programs  iu  math  and  english ; teacher,  upgrade  achieve* 
meat  level  of  reassigned  students. 

2.  Special  remedial  programs 

3.  One  (1)  master  teacher  to  coordinate  language  arts  program;  give  indi- 
vidualized instruction  where  needed. 

4.  Two  (2)  extra  teachers  to  give  teachers  opportunity  to  give  individualized 
Attention— especially  to  many  Indiah  students. 

5.  Materials  for  students  with  low  vocabulary. 

0.  Clinical-type  concentrated  effort  toward  thorough  individualized  instruc- 
tion to  raise  achievement 

7.  Two  (2)  additional  teachers  to  assist  anti  social  and  poorly  prepared  stu- 
dents to  return  to  regular  classes. 

8.  Teacher-aides  to  reduce  student-teacher  ratio  because  of  low  student  achieve- 
ment. 

0.  Supplemental  teaching  personnel,  especially  in  area  of  reading  to  improve 
deficiencies  in  5,000  students. 

10.  Comprehensive  remedial  instruction  by  teacher,  student  tutorial  services. 

0.  Special  consultants:  Examples 

1.  Coordination  of  services  with  colleges  for  psychological  help  for  high  Inci- 
dence of  emotional  or  psychological  problems  among  students. 

2.  Student  referrals  at  recommendation  of  Interventionist  counselors. 

3.  Contract  for  psychological  evaluations. 
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S.  SPECIAL  CURRICl' I.UM  REVISION 

A . A*cip  techniques  and  Materials  for  background  differences:  Examples 

1.  Curriculum  revision  workshops,  involving  teachers,  students,  and  parents. 

2.  Materials  suitable  for  all  educational  levels. 

3.  Two  (2)  professional  personnel  with  ex|>erllse  in  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
Hon  and  Middle  Grade  Education. 

4 . Curriculum  and  multi-media  materials  to  improve  students*  self-concepts 
and  develop  interracial  understanding. 

5.  Appropriate  materials  for  in-service  learning  activities. 

0.  Computer-assisted  drill  and  practice  materials  in  Math  and  English. 

7.  Multi-media  facilities  to  provide  students  with  basic  skills. 

8.  Xew  and  varied  Instructional  materials  to  motivate  and  improve  attitudes 
towards  learning. 

0.  Social  studies  teaching  and  materials  to  include  varied  ethnic  and  racial 
contributions. 

10.  Instructional materials  for  varied  cultural,  ability,  and  interest  levels. 

11.  Programs  for  individualized  Instructions  which  includes  team-teaching, 
non-graded  programs  and  master  teachers. 

12.  Inserviee  programs  to  assist  teachers  in  dealing  with  children  who  have 
inadequate  English  skills. 

B.  New  techniques  and  materials  for  evaluation  of  student  progress:  Examples 

1.  Evaluation  for  effective  procedures  in  techniques. 

2.  Use  of  many  techniques  that  incorporate  self  evaluation,  discovery,  j>eor-to- 
peer  relationship. 

(\  Demonstration  of  innovative  instructional  methods:  Examples 

1.  Through  in-service  programs,  disseminate  information  to  staff— then  to  stu- 
dents. 

2.  Develop  model  programs  to  meet  individual  student  needs  trough  person- 
nel, materials,  equipment  and  services. 

3.  Sixty  (GO)  day  unit  of  work  with  emphasis  on  problem  solving  to  student 
felt  needs. 

4.  Increase  use  of  school  facilities  for  parent  use. 

5.  Demonstrate  newer  techniques,  materials,  team  teaching,  flexible  schedul- 
ing^te. 

0.  Use  of  multi-ethnic,  high  interest,  low  vocabulary  materials. 

7.  Curriculum  that  meets  needs  of  ovoraged  potential  dropout,  frustrated  by 
problems  of  desegregat  ion. 

S.  Model  programs  in  terms  of  strategies,  methods,  materials  and  demonstra- 
tions to  upgrade  teaching  methods. 

0.  Special  demonstration  projects  for  Introduction  of  innovative  instructional 
methodology  to  improve  quality  of  eduction. 

4.  fEACHF.R  PREPA  HAT  I OX  PROGRAMS 

A.  Special  demonstration  projects : Examples 

1.  Three  (3)  master  teachers  in  science,  math,  and  language  arts  to  serve 
attendance  zones  not  served. 

2.  Continuous  reinforcement  of  Identification,  sequencing,  and  pacing  materials. 

3.  In-service  programs  of  continuous  nature  for  teachers  with  master  teachers 
and  explanatory  Instruction  via  video  tapes,  etc. 

4.  Demonstrate  effective  models  which  teachers  will  adapt  for  individual 
needs. 

5.  A nongraded  language  arts  program  in  elementary  schools. 

0.  Opportunity  for  teachers  to  explain  innovative  instructional  methodologies, 
new  curricula,  etc. 

/?.  In-service  training:  Examples 

1.  In-service  programs  for  teachers  in  area  of  language  skills  to  deter  and 
remedy  different  ethnic,  speech  patterns. 

2.  In-service  by  master  teachers  in  langur ge  arts  for  teachers  involved  in  spe- 
cial attendance  area. 

3.  Establishment  of  reading  center  to  provide  teachers  training  in  language 
arts — emphasis  on  dialects. 
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4.  Consultant  to  proride  export  iso  for  teacher  workshops,  con  form  cos,  and 
seminars. 

5.  Workshops  for  teachers  In  new  situations  to  upgrade  comma  mention  methods. 

0.  Acquaint  teachers  with  home  langungeof  students. 

7.  Program  on  inter-race  communications  thru  redirection  of  Knglish  language 
programs  and  activities  to  involve  communication  skills. 

8.  In-service  for  teachers  to  help  develop  understanding  of  language  ^11  f- 
forenee. 

V.  Methods  for  uppmding  busio  Instructional  skills:  Examples 

1.  In-service  education  programs  on  “techniques  of  teaching.’' 

2.  In-service  to  familiarize  teachers  with  needs  of  characteristics  of  children 
of  other  races. 

3.  In-servleo  courses  to  assist  teachers  to  nndersfatid  and  appreciate  ethnic  and 
cultural  differences  with  emphasis  on  black  history. 

4 . In-service  to  upgrade  basic  instructional  skills  of  teachers  who  teach  major- 
ity of  opi>osIte  race. 

5.  Provide  expertise  In  basic  skills  and  methods  by  developing  teacher  compe- 
tency and  emotional  security  in  working  with  intertaeiol  groups. 

0.  Release  time  for  teachers  to  participate  In  training  programs  with  sj>ooIal- 
ized  trainers. 

7.  Training  for  teachers  in  basic  K-12  curriculum  sequence. 

8.  Thirty-six  (30)  weeks  of  in-service  for  fifty  six  (50)  teachers. 

0.  Use  of  “Models  for  Curriculum  Development." 

D.  Seminars  and  Institutes:  Examples 

J.  Special  consultants  to  conduct  teacher  lu-servlee  in  human  relations  minor- 
ity cultural  disadvantaged,  etc. 

2.  Kmploy  persons  with  experience  in  areas  of  desegregation  to  conduct  semi- 
nars and  workshops. 

3.  Human  relations  consultant  to  help  teachers  resolve  minority  and  non- 
minority  differences  and  to  develop  acceptance. 

4.  Kmploy  consultants  for  assistance  in  solution  of  problems  incidental  and 
compounded  by  desegregation. 

5.  Community  will  participate  in  activities  to  create  understanding:  parent- 
tencher-student. 

0.  Opportunities  for  teachers  and  administrators  to  share  ideas  and  experi- 
ences with  persons  who  have  expertise  in  group  dynamics  and  solving  problems 
of  different  cultures. 

7.  Consultant  assistants  from  schools  which  have  attained  success  to  work 
with  small  groups. 

8.  Kxiwrtise  In  developing  a language  arts  curriculum. 

E.  Temporary  teachers:  Examples 

1.  Substitute  teacher  to  replace  teachers  involved  in  in-service  programs 
related  to  desegregation. 

2.  Temi>orary  teachers  to  release  teachers  to  plan  and  prepare  better  in- 
structional methods. 

3.  Temporary  teachers  for  teachers  to  iiartteipate  in  com  muni  cat  Ion  labs, 
seminars,  and  workshops. 

4.  Teacher  substitutes  to  assist  so  that  teachers  may  visit  programs  designed 
to  improve  language  skills. 

h\  Teacher  aides:  Examples 

1.  Aides  to  relieve  teachers  of  clerical  duties  in  order  that  they  can  work  with 
individual  students  with  problems. 

2.  Aides  at  elementary  level  to  give  teachers  time  for  Individual  instruction  to 
students. 

3.  Aides  to  free  teachers  to  work  with  students;  aides  work  with  small  groups 
under  teacher  supervision. 

4.  Aides  to  help  reduce  teacher  load  hi  elementary  schools. 

7>.  Teaching  assistants  for  General  Rdueational  Development  Program. 

G.  Aides  to  work  In  model  programs. 

7.  Aides  to  release  teachers  for  individualized  instruction. 

8.  Two  (2)  full  time  aides  for  student  sujiervislon. 

0.  Para-professionals  for  clerical  ami  housekeeping  duties. 

to.  Aides  to  help  with  small  groups  of  slow  students,  under  supervision  of 
teachers. 
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11.  High  school  student  teacher  ratio-aides  to  give  teachers  more  time  for  Hull* 
vidualized  Instruction. 

12.  Aides  to  assist  teachers  with  student  needs. 

13.  Aides  to  fret"  teachers  to  work  with  slow  students. 

1-1.  Aides  for  teachers  with  unusually  large  classes. 

5.  STUDENT  TO  STUDENT  PROGRAMS 

A.  Development  of  channels  of  communication  of  interpersonal  relation*: 
Examples 

1.  Members  of  other  race  added  to  student  council. 

2.  Student  recreational  area  for  after  school  activities  and  planned  programs. 

3.  Set  up  American  Government  Institute  for  representatives  from  government 
agencies  to  si>eaK  to  students;  students  to  visit  government  agencies:  Hi-racial 
committee  of  participants  (20B-20W). 

4.  Hi-racial  committee  of  students. 

5.  Programs  and  activities  to  develop  inter-personal  and  Inter  group  relation- 
ships. 

0.  Activities  for  out  of  school  situations  to  develop  bi-raeial  acceptance,  atti- 
tudes, etc. 

7.  Equipment  for  extra  curricular  activities  for  students. 

6.  SPECIAL  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  AND  SUPPORT 

A . Additional  administrative  and  clerical  personnel:  Examples 

1.  Clerk-typist  to  assist  with  records,  etc. 

2.  Four  (4)  secretaries  for  ESA  program. 

3.  Coordinator  of  ESA. 

4.  Administrative  and  Clerical  Staff  for  ESA. 

5.  Part-time  Director  and  secretary. 

6.  Clerical  employee. 

7.  Director  of  ESA  and  clerical. 

IS,  Itcschcduling  and  reassignment:  Example 

1.  Computer  Contracted. 

6'.  Transportation  routes:  Examples 

1.  Resource  persons  to  work  with  parents,  students,  drivers,  and  principals. 
Space  for  remedial  program. 

D , Supervising  physical  changes:  Examples 

1.  Transportation  of  bus  students  to  high  school— Driver  Contracted  Services. 

2.  Full-time  personnel  to  supervise  bus  routes. 

3 Supervisor  of  moving— getting  materials  where  students  are  reassigned. 

E.  Minor  repairing  and  remodeling:  Examples 

1.  Clerical  employee,  office  supplies,  relocation  of  blackboard,  lower  water 
fountains,  toilets,  shelving,  etc. 

2.  Relocation  of  blackboards,  lower  water  fountains,  toilets,  and  rebuilding 
shelving. 

3.  Sixteen  (1C)  portable  units. 

4.  Remodeling  of  bandrooms  and  new  restrooms. 

5.  Moving  portable  classrooms, 

0.  Mobile  purchase  and  remodeling. 

7.  Two  demountable  equipped  classrooms. 

S Two  shop  classrooms — Rental  equipment. 

9.  Minor  repair  to  middle  school. 

10.  Purchase  of  buses  and  materials  for  pupil  transportation. 

7.  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Buses  and  drivers  for  field  trips. 

2.  Accounting:  Salary,  Travel,  Contracted  Services,  Supplies,  Reproduction, 
Admst.  Exp.,  Admst.  Sup.,  Eqpmt.  Pur. 

3.  Instructor  to  work  with  students  on  trips  to  planetarium,  museums,  etc. 
Salary,  Service  Contracted. 
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4.  I’nri  time  person  for  weekend  supervision  of  recreation,  equipment  & sup- 
plies : Salary ; Supplies ; Equipment. 

5.  Professional  or  technical  expertise  for  Court  Ordered  Comprehensive  Study 
of  School  System : Contracted  Services. 

0.  Chairs  and  equipment  In  cafeteria  and  auditorium. 


ATTACHMENT  NO.  1 

301  projects  have  been  funded  to  dale  involving  activities  listed  below. 

25  projects  involved  rtll  seven  activities. 

03  projects  involved  all  six  activities. 

75  projects  involved  all  live  activities. 

49  projects  Involved  all  four  activities. 

70  projects  Involved  all  three  activities. 

01  projects  Involved  all  two  activities. 

57  projects  involved  all  one  activities. 

Mr.  JVcinski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Commissioner. 

Mr.  H ruder,  do  you  have  anything  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Bkadkk.  Xo,  sir;  thank  you. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Dr.  Hell,  can  you  tell  us  of  any  instances  or  can  you 
cite  any  instances  or  examples  for  the  record  where  you  feel  that  this 
Federal  aid  has  actually  played  a significant  role  in  either  reducing 
or  curtailing  or  preventing  any  turmoil  in  the  transition  or  is  it  too 
early  to  tell ! 

Commissioner  Bki.i..  1 think  I might  refer  (hat  question  to  Mr. 
Hinder.  lie  has  been  working  with  the  projects.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
districts  on  a more  detailed  basis. 

Mr-  BuADKit.  Congressman,  I might  just  preface . my  statement  by 
making  note  of  the  fact  that  1 have  been  working  with  this  particular 
program  for  a little  over  3 years.  The  frequency  and  magnitudes  of 
the  type  of  problems  that  haVe  occurred  have  been  in  a declining  state 
for  some  t ime,  some  period  of  time. 

We  think  it  is  especially  true  and  we  strongly  believe  here  that  the 
influx  of  program  activities  under  the  ESEA  program  in  several  in- 
stances have  been  substantially  minimized,  the  turmoil,  problems, 
and  again  the  general  frustrations  and  attitudes  that  go  with  the  tran- 
sition process. 

I think  it  is  considerably  too  earl)’  to  give  hard,  statistical  corre- 
lations. We  have  the  capacity  to  do' this  within  this  particular  act. 
We  do  have,  at  this  point,  anecdotal  types  of  responses  from  super- 
intendents and  boards  of  education  that  have  responded  voluntarily 
to  us  to  the  position  flint  because  they  were  able  to  go  either  on  radio  or 
television  or  before  their  local  communities  and  maho  statements  of  the 
ofTect  that  they  did  have  a grant,  they  would  bo  implementing  it  shortly, 
that  this  1ms  had  a great  calming  effect  upon  getting  more  children  into 
school  and  in  their  estimation  would  substantially  reduce  the  turmoil 
that  1ms  been  associated  witli  the  desegregation  process. 

Mr.  PtrcixSKi.  Has  the  changeover  in  most  of  tlic.se  school  districts 
increased  or  decreased  the-  amount  of  busing  of  youngsters? 

Mr.  Bkadkk.  Most  of  them  have  decreased^  Congressman. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  This  is  because  these  youngsters  are  being  assigned 
to  schools  closer  to  their  school  district  than  existed  before,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Hkadkk.  I think  there  might  be  several  reasons,  Congressman. 
Tf  the  school  district  was  operating  a duaj  system}  it  would  follow 
that  generally  a dual  transportation  operation  was  m existence. 

Anti  the  net  student  miles  transported  as  a result  of  implementing 
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desegregation  plans  would  be  substantially  reduced  in  the  majority 
of  the  districts. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Arc  wo  using  any  Federal  funds  under  this  partic- 
ular act  for  busing  of  youngsters  ? 

Mr.  Bradkii.  Some  districts  have  made  application  and  have  been 
granted  funds  for  transportation  practices  where  a specific  court  order 
has  required  that  district  to  so  implement  such  a plan. 

Commissioner  Bkix.  To  be  specific,  tbe  notes  1 have  indicate  that 
wo  havo  granted  $751,000,  thus  far,  in  the  area  of  transportation  out  of 
the  amount,  that  avo  reported. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  IIow  do  you  get  around  the  Federal  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  busing  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance? 

Mr.  Bradkii.  Congrressmnn,  to  ovtr  knowledge,  there  arc  no  court 
orders  requiring  mathematical  racial  balance,  but  as  a result  of  a 
district  implementing  a specific  desegregation  plan,  if  that  is  a cost 
that  is  incurred  clearly  ns  a result  of  implementing  such  a plan,  then 
that  is  the  emergency  need  that  the  Federal  Government  could  be 
responsive  to. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Well,  whore  you  have  a legislative  act  which  puts  a 
prohibition  against  use  of  Federal  funds  for  a specific  purpose,  and 
then  you  have  a court  order  that  goes  the  other  way,  are  you  giving 
precedence  to  the  court  order  and  what  happens  to  the  legislative 
edict  in  this  matter? 

Does  that  go  out.  of  tho  window?  Now,  we  specifically  have  pro- 
hibitions in  the  appropriations  bill,  if  my  memory  serves* me  right. 

These  amendments  specifically  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  busing,  and  Senator  Javits  made  it  very  clear  in  the  general  deflate 
on  this  particular  bill  and  in  the  bill  before  (he  committee,  1 believe 
Mr.  Quie  has  made  it  very  clear,  that,  this  program  would  l>e  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  the  law. 

I am  just  wondering  what  has  happened  to  legislative  intent,  in  this 
government  ? 

Doesn't,  the  act  of  the  legislature  have  any  significance  any  more  ? 

Commissioner  Beix.  Tho  premiso  that  we  havo  been  operating  on  is 
that  prohibition  was  against  busing  to  obtain  balance  in  de  facto 
segregation  and  not.  to  eliminate  do  jure  segregation.  On  this  basis 
to  carry  out  court  orders,  this  would  be  pennissible.  Tho  provision 
against  busing  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  applies  only  to  de  facto 
segregation. 

Air.  Pucixski.  But  I respectfully  submit  that  I don’t  think  it  is 
quite  correct  because,  if  my  memory  serves  mo  right,  wasn't  it.  the 
S tennis  amendment  adopted  by  tho  Senate  that  required  an  equal 
application  of  this  both  as  to  do  jure  and  do  facto  and  wasn’t  that 
what  the  big  fight  was  all  about  in  the  other  body  ? 

I am  just  puzzled  ns  to  how  your  agency  can  arbitrarily  apply  these 
assumptions.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  tho  prohibition  in  the  appropria- 
tions act  which  distinguishes  bet  ween  de  facto  and  de  jure. 

At.  least  I am  not  aware  of  that  language  and  I am  not  aware  of  any 
debate  at.  tho  time  the  last  language  was  adopted,  that,  would  establish 
some  legislative  intent. 

I am  trying  to  figure  out,  for  tho  purposes  of  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  before  us,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  legislation  that 
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wo  write  if  flic  agency  can  go  oir  in  its  own  directions  and  literally 
ignore  the  mandates  or  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Congress. 

Commissioner  Bkm,.  We  don't  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
done  this.  To  help  us  in  this  explanation,  if  I may,  I would  like  to  call 
on  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  who  is  director  of  the  Oflice  of  Civil 
Rights  for  IlKW. 

He  is  knowledgeable  on  this  and  has  been  scribbling  me  some  notes 
here.  Rather  than  my  passing  them  on  second  hand,  I will  call  on  him. 

Mr.  Prcixsm.  May  I make  one  point  clear.  Mr.  Bell  ? 

What  I am  trying*  to  find  out  is  what  is  the  correlation  between  the 
legislative  process  and  the  ilnplenteuation  of  what  we  legislators  do 
because  I must  tell  you  that  one  of  the  apprehensions  tTiat  I have, 
speaking  now  only  for  myself,  is  that  I see  time  and  time  again  the 
legislature,  and  Air.  Dcllenback  and  Mr.  Ruth  and  Air.  Ohio  and  those 
or  us  on  my  side  carefully  working  out  a provision  in  law,  spending 
many  hours  in  discussion  of  that  provision,  and  finally,  working  out 
language  that  is  acceptable  to  all,  only  to  sec  this  completely  wiped 
away,  and  no  place  is  this  better  found  than  in  your  implementation  of 
the  rules  for  this  bill. 

Wo  clearly  and  definitely  pUt  ihto  law  a provision  t-liat  all  rules  and 
regulations  must  be  published  in'tho  Federal  Register  for  at  least  30 
days  before  they  become  applicable. 

Xiid  you  people,  by  administrative  edict,  just  wiped  away  that  pro- 
vision and  said,  wolf,  it  docs  not  apply  to  this  particular  Instance. 

Now  I don’t  know  of  any  provision*  in  law  that  excluded  this  $75 
million  from  that  30-day  publication.  The  educators  of  this  country 
have  it  right  to  examine  what  yon  intend  to  do  with  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  Members  of  Congress  liavc  that  right.  That  is  the  only  way  that 
wo  have  of  challenging  as  to  whether  or  Jibt  you  are  carrying  out  the 
legislative  intent  and  yet  you,  in  your  department,  said  the  30-day 
provision  does  not  apply  and  I hope  that,  the  gentleman  will  address 
himself  to  that  question*,  too. 

That  is  why  I am  asking  these  questions. 

Ah*.  Ruth*.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  go  on,  I think  I have  to 
make  a statement  here. 

I can  hardly  believe  my  ears  that  the  distinguished  chairman  is 
using  the  Sfeimis  amendment  to  further  his  own  belief.  You  are 
deliiutely  against  the  Stennis  amendment. 

Mr.  IVcinski.  Mr.  Ruth,  T will  speak  for  myself,  and  you  speak 
for  yourself. 

Air.  Ruth.  I am  speaking  for  the  record.  You  are  on  record  as 
being  against  the  Stennis  amendment,  so  let’s  keep  the  record  straight. 

Air.  Pucixski.  I think  before  you  came  in,  since  you  have  not  been 
hero  to  hear  the  whole  discussion,  the  question  that  was  asked  of  the 
witness  was  whether  or  not  any  money  under  this  act  is  lieing  used 
to  bus  youngsters  to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  and  Dr.  Bell  said 
about  $750,000  is  used  to  bus  youngsters. 

Wo  were  discussing  where  is  the  authority  for  such  use  of  funds, 
when  the  law  is  very  clear,  and  has  been  approved  by  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Congress  that  Federal  funds  cannot* be  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  I am  morely  trying  to  find  out  how  the  administration 
implements  the  acts  of  Congress. 

Air.  Ruth.  Ix-t  me  finish,  since  this  is  my  baby,  now. 
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Well,  I was  responding  to  you,  and  you  took  most  of  the  time.  I 
would  like  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I am  not.  testifying.  I am  asking  questions. 

Mr.  Ruth.  You  implied  that  f got  here  late,  and  I didn't  have  to 
be  here  yesterday  to  hear  the  gentleman  say  that  funds  have  to  be 
in  the — — 

There  is  no  point  in  inv  being  here  unless  1 bring  out  the  fact 
that  you  arc  against-  the  Stennis  amendment. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Will  you  let  me  answer  for  myself? 

Mr.  Ruth.  I worth!  like  to  finish  my  statement.  You  arc  going  to 
have  to  get  the  habit  of  letting  the  members  of  the  committee  finish 
their  statements  before  you  butt  in. 

!Mr.  Pucixski.  But  I don’t  have  to  make  a statement  for  you.  .! 
don’t  know  how  you  know  how  I stand  on  the  Stennis  amendment. 
I don’t  think  you  have  any  right  to  say  for  the  record  how  I feel 
about  the  Sfcimis  amendment.  If  you  want  to  ask  me,  I will  tell  you, 
but  I don’t  think  yon  should  tell*  me  about  it. 

Air.  Rutir.  Evidently  the  distinguished  chairman’s  memory  is  not 
very  long,  and  we  were  both  present  on  the  floor  during  that  dis- 
cussion. There  wore  days  when  Edith  Green  and  Earl  Rum  were  the 
only  people  in  there  who  were  talking  for  the  Stennis  amendment. 

I don’t  think  we  ought,  to  lend  the  witnesses  and  utilize  things  you 
aro  definitely  opposed  to  because  it  is  to  your  advantage. 

Air.  Pucixski.  Alay  wo  proceed  with  the  question  of  the  witness 
in  regular  order? 

Air.  Ruth.  Tf  wo  will  not  badger  the  witness. 

Air.  Pucixski.  I will  not  badger  him. 

Commissioner  Belt,.  I would  like  to  call  on  Stan  Pottihger  to  give 
a response  to  the  question. 

Air.  PorrixoKR.  Air.  Chairman,  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we.  in 
our  respective  offices,  share  your  concern  that  we  not  misinterpret 
negligently  or  intentionally  the  legislative  mandate  which  gives  us  our 
jurisdiction  to  operate  in  this  program. 

I would  like  to  say  that,  in  specific  answer  to  your  question  concern- 
ing the  provisions  both  of  the  Stennis  amendment  and  those  other  pro- 
visions which  in  the  1004  Civil  Rights  Act  or  the  Appropriations  Act 
refer  to  transportation  to  ovcrcomo  racial  imbalance,  theso  provisions 
were  interpreted  by  the  Congress,  itself,  when  those  laws  were  passed, 
as  well  as  by  the  courts,  to  refer  only  to  transportation  which  over- 
comes a racial  imbalance  in  a do  facto  segregated  district. 

That,  is  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  where  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  IT.S.  Constitution  requires  a desegregation  process  to  ensue,  ami 
that  is  what  we  call  a de  jure  segregated  district,  the  provisions  of  the 
bills  that  you  have  referred  to  here  have  not  been  designed  to  either 
circumvent  or  eontrovcnc  constitutional  requirements. 

For  that  reason,  where  a IT.S.  Federal  Court  enters  an  order  pur- 
suant to  the  14th  amendment,  which  court  order  does  have  some  trans- 
portation provisions  involved  in  it,  there  is  no  conflict  between  that 
order  and  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  to  which  you  have  referred. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  department  were  to  use  funds  to  require 
the  transportation  of  students  to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  let  ns  say. 
in  a district  which  has  not  lieen  determined  to  have  lieen  segregated 
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according  to  official  action,  then  it  would  indeed  raise  a question  as 
to  whether  we  had  gone  beyond  the  congressional  mandate. 

That  hns  not  been  done*.  I know  of  no  instance  where  that  has  been 
done,  and  as  Mr.  Bradcr  testified  a moment  ago,  the  racial  imbalance 
provisions  which  von  are  referring  to,  and  which  he  was  referring  to 
in  discussing  the  funds  for  court  order  districts,  simply  do  not  present 
a conflict. 

The  Stennis  amendment,  if  I may  answer  the  second  part  of  your 
question  on  racial  imbalance,  was  not  adopted  by  tbc  Senate.  It  is 
not  an  operating  procedure.  So  we  don’t  believe,  because  it  was  not 
enacted,  that  it  presents  any  conflict  with  our  administration  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  IVcinkki.  Now,  during  the  floor  debate  on  this  supplemental 
appropriat  ion,  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  notified  the  Senate  that 
I IICW  assured  him  that ’these  funds  were  to  be  used  77  percent  for 
special  educational  personnel  and  student  programs,  10  percent  for 
community  participation  programs,  12  percent  for  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling,  and  less  than  1 percent  for  Federal  administration 
and  Federal  technical  assistance. 

Arc  you  abiding  by  this  assurance?  And  I understand' from  your 
reports  that  you  have  been  hiring  clerical  personnel.  1 am  not  aware 
that  in  this  bill  there  is  any  such  provision. 

Arc  you  following  this’ assurance  that  Senator  Byrd  pledged  in  the 
Senate  ? Has  77  percent  of  the  $17  million  that  you'  have  expended  so 
far  been  for  special  educational  personnel  and  student  programs  ? 

fn  looking  over  exhibit  0,  I would  have  to  speculate  that  this  is  not 
being  followed,  and  if  it  is  not,  I wonder  why. 

Again,  1 underscore,  so  my  good  friend  Mr.  Ituth  will  understand, 
that  when  1 am  asking  the  questions,  it  is  not  a matter  of  trying  to  em- 
barrass anvlwdy,  but  I want  to  see  how  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
being  carried  out. 

1 lore  we  have  assurance  on  the  floor  in  the  other  body  that  77  percent 
will  lie  used  for  special  educational  personnel  and  student  programs. 
1 presume  this  means  counselors,  teacher  training,  and  all  of  these 
programs,  but  the  $17  million  that  you  spent  so  far,  I don’t  believe  is 
distributed  within  this  kind  of  a format,  and  I would  like  to  know 
why. 

v Commissioner  Bki.i,.  Wc  have  generally  wanted  to  be  responsive  to 

tho  local  situation,  and  to  the  pleas  from  the  local  districts  as  to  where 
their  emergency  needs  were,  what  problems  they  needed  additional 
money  for  that,  were  generated  by  the  result  of  the  desegregation  that 
would  help  them  to  meet  the  emergency  situation. 

And  I need  to  underline  that  word  ‘'emergency”  as  wc  talk  about  this 
particular  program.  So  we  have  generally  wanted  to  lie  responsive  to 
their  needs.  ' 

In  our  presentation  here.  I have  not  made  a calculation  of  these 
jxirecntagcs. 

Mr.  Brader,  maybe  you  could  respond  to  the  percentage  items,  since 
you  are  closer  to  tho  actual  program. 

Mr.  BitAimit.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I remember  correctly,  in  response  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  of  the  six  existing 
authorities  under  which  the  emergency  school  assistance  program  was 
operating,  it  was  estimated  at  that  time  that  the  bulk  of  the  project 
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activities  would  be  in  those  six  authorities,  and  in  a pro|>ortion  or  in  a 
ratio  to  the  anticipated  dollars  from  each  of  the  authorities  that  would 
be  the  total  amount  of  dollars  available  for  the  program  activity. 

Now,  in  referring  again  to  exhibit  6,  by  program  activity,  and  the 
seven  authorized  activities  that  are  included  within  the  regulation, 
and  therefore  cited  under  six  authorities,  our  responsiveness  to  indi- 
vidual district  need,  based  upon  their  l>est  prediction  of  what  the 
projects  were  need  to  accomplish  certain  specific  goals  and  objectives, 
wo  have  tried  to  respond  categorically  by  these  seven  areas  of 
activities. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  In  lino  with  what  you  are  saying,  Senator  davits 
told  the  other  body  that,  money  would  be  used  strictly  in  accordance 
with  tiro  authorization  legislation.  Your  regulations  require  that  an 
applicant  school  district  must  distribute  its  teachers  and  stall'  so  as  to 
achieve  the  same  ratio  of  minority  teachers  and  staff  in  each  school 
as  the  ratio  Of  minority  teachers  and  staff  in  the  entire  district. 

In  lino  with  what  you  just  said,  in  line  with  what  Senator  Javits 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where  is  the  authority  under  these  six 
laws  to  require  this  kind  of  distribution  of  teachers? 

Mr.  Brader.  Sir,  we  did  not  require  this  as  a distribution  of  teach- 
ers j it  is  hot  a program  requirement  of  the  district.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  not  imposing  Upon  the  district  a mathematical  ratio. 

We  do  find  that  in  the  court  orders  that  theso  districts  are  imple- 
menting and  operating  under  at  this  current  time  have  these  provisos 
in  it. 

Mr.  Pccixskj.  But  you  do  require  that  distribution  as  a condition 
for  receiving  funds.  It’s  in  section  181.6(a) (4)  (vi). 

Then  We  go  back  to  what  1 asked  at  the  outset:  What  happens  to 
the  legislative  process  when  a court  order  occurs?  Does  the  third 
branch  of  Government,  which  is  a coequal  branch  of  Government,  that 
court  has  no  more  power  and  no  less  power  than  either  the  executive 
or  the  legislative. 

Now,  all  I am  trying  to  find  here,  in  appraising  the  legislation  be- 
fore my  committee,  is  what  is  the  vnluo  of  the  legislative  government, 
the  legislative  branch,  writing  bills  and  writing  laws,  when  they  can 
be  swept  aside  and  become  totally  meaningless  in  the  wake  of  a court 
order? 

I appreciate  the  dilemma  that  you  arc  in,  but  the  problem  is  that 
I don’t  know  of  any  regulation  anywhere  within  the  six  bills  that 
you  are  reiving  on  ‘that  gives  you  tho  authority  to  distribute  those 
teachers  on  that  basis. 

You  say,  “Well,  we  have  a court  order.”  So  wo  as  Members  of  the 
Legislature  have  a right  to  ask.  “What  takes  precedence,  the  court 
order,  or  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress?” 

I want  an  answer  from  you. 

Commissioner  Bele.  This  matter,  of  Course,  refers  to  the  well-known 
Singleton  case.  A standard  requirement  currently  imposed  by  the 
Federal  courts  requires  this  kind  of  a faculty  balance.  So  we  have  felt 
that  the  schools  receiving  educational  assistance  should  bo  giving  as- 
surance that  they  arc  complying  with  the  court’s  rulings  that  interpret 
the  law. 

^Ir.  Pfcixsici.  Mr.  Commissioner,  would  not  the  procedure  bo.  then, 
for  the  Secretary  to  come  before  the  Congress  ana  say,  “Gentlemen, 
we  have  a court  order  instructing  us  to  do  thus-and-so,  and  we  would 
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like  you  to  change  these  laws  to  conform,  if  in  your  judgment  you  feel 
you  ought  to  conform"! 

The  problem  that  1 have  is  the  growing  tendency  of  government 
by  administrative  edict,  government  by  judicial  edict,  and  I ain  here 
now  talking  about  the  integrity  of  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

For  instance,  the  appropriation  act  states  that  no  school  district 
which  engages  or  has  unlawfully  engaged  in  gift,  sale,  or  lease  of 
property  to  schools  which  discriminated  can  receive  funds  for  de- 
segregation. 

Your  regulations  state  that  no  applicant  who  has  engaged  in  such 
activities  can  receive  ffiiids.  You  have  deleted  the  word  ‘‘unlawfully." 
and  now  you  arc  saying  in  effect  that  if  a school  district  had  engaged 
in  this  practice  previously,  now  has  discontinued  this  practice,  now 
wants  to  comply  and  wants  to  take  advantage  of  this  act,  you  ill  ef- 
fect are  saying*  they  cannot  comply  and  Cannot  participate  in  per- 
petuity. 

Where  is  there  any  such  authorization  to  cut  these  schools  off? 

Commissioner  Unix.  Mr.  Pottinger,  will  yon  respond? 

Mr.  Porrixonn.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  interpretation  under  the. regu- 
lation is  not  in  conflict  with  the  amendment  or  the  legislation.  Indeed, 
to  follow  the  course  which  you  have  just  outlined  raises  a constitu- 
tional question  as  to  whether* or  not  we  would  be  defining  an  arbitrary 
classification,  and  we  Would  be  precluded  from  doing  that,  even  if  we 
so  chose  to  do  it. 

Wo  should  be  clear  on  the  record  licit*,  I think.  Let  me  be  specific 
in  an  example. 

The  transfer  of  school  property  for  fair  value  through  a bid  to  the 
public,  where  the  property  is  in*  excess  or  in  surplus  to  the  school’s 
needs  over  the  past  2 years,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  in  other  words, 
an  unlawful  transfer  of  property,  our  department  is  not  contending 
pursuant  to  the  regulations  or  any  other  authority  that  that  district 
is  ineligible  for  funding. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  not  what  these  regulations 
say,  and  this  ngain  is  what  disturbs  me. 

mo  ask  you,  because  I want  to  turn  it  over  to  my  colleagues  as 
quickly  as  possible,  a final  question. 

I luivc  earlier  referred  to  the  assurance  Senator  llyrd  had  given 
the  Senate  on  distribution  of  the  funds:  77  percent  for  speciaredu- 
cation  of  personnel  and  students,  10  percent  for  comiminitv  participa- 
tion programs,  12  percent  for  equipment  and  minor  remodeling. 

Now,  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  my  understanding  is  that  you  have  allowed 
$300,000  of  a $1,300,000  grant  for  air  conditioning  and  remodeling  the 
builahig. 

Commissioner  Bmx.  No,  sir;  we  disapproved  that. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  $300,000  was  not  approved?  How  much  was  ap- 
proved? 

Commissioner  Unix.  Their  original  application  was  for  $3.1  million, 
and  we  approved  $1.3  million.  We  cut  those  items  out  of  these. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Totally  ? 

Mr.  IliiAtiKii.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  $300,000  for  air  conditioning  was  cut  out? 

M r.  Bhadkh.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Pitcixski.  We  have  an  approved  application  from  your  olliee. 
That,  has  been  changed  ? 

Mr.  Bradkr.  Yes, sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Subsequent  to  the  time  that  you  sent  the  report  to  us, 
you  have  changed  that.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Brader.  The  air  conditioning  is  not  an  activity  in  that  approved 
project. 

Mr.  PtJciNSkr.  In  tire  one  that  wo  have  ? 

Commissioner  Bell.  It  is  listed  in  their  application,  but  in  our  list 
of  approved  items  and  activities,  wo  deleted  this,  and  also  carpeting 
that,  was  in  there. 

Mr.  Pocinski.  Let  mo  turn  tomv  colleagues. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you,  Sir.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bell,' relative  to  your  statement  and  some  of  the  data  that  accom- 
panies it,  I cannot  understand  how  these  school  districts  were  chosen. 

Connecticut  is  not  even  on  the  list,  nft'd  yet  hns  districts  under  court 
order  to  desegregate,  ns  does  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles  is  not  among 
the  California  districts  listed. 

I was  wondering  how  you  came  to" the  decision  not  to  include  these 
districts. 

Commissioner  Bell.  I will  ask  Air.  Pottingcr  to  respond  to  this. 

Sir.  Pottixoer.  Congressman,  because  of  the  emergency  nature  of 
this  appropriation,  as  distinguished  from  the  President’s  more  com- 
prehensive proposal  for  legislation  to  deal  with  a wide  variety  of  edu- 
cational and  desegregation  problems,  it  was  agreed,  and  I think  you 
will  find  in  the  legislative  history  of  this  appropriation,  that  a district 
should  bo  eligible  under  this  emergency  measure  only  if  it  has  entered 
its  terminal  phase  of  desegregation  by'the  opening  of  school  this  year. 

That  is  I think,  and  I liopo  you  will  agree,  appropriate  to  meet  the 
emergency  nature  of  this  appropriation. 

The  Los  Angeles  systemj  to  the  best,  of  our  knowledge,  upon  leview- 
ing  that  court  order, Is  not  in  the  terminal  phase  at  the  opening  of  1070. 
It  is  in  a desegregation  process  which  is  to  take  place  over  a period  of 
months  inf  the  future.  It  may  be  eligible,  let  me  stress,  it  may  very  well 
be  eligible  for  funding  under  the  President’s  comprehensive  program 
which  is  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Bell.  In  other  words,  the  full  amount  of  funding  for  the  Kmer- 
gency  Education  Act  would  probably  cover  most  of  the  areas  like  I»s 
Angeles? 

Mr.  Pottixoer.  In  its  present  form,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would 
cover  that. 

Mr.  Qotb.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. * 

Mr.  Quie.  The  bill  that  was  introduced  only  included  the  district 
that  was  under  a Federal  court  order,  and  not  a State  order  ? 

Mr.  Pottixoer.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Bell.  According  to  the  Javits-Case-Mondale  amend- 
ment, these  others  were. 

Mr.QpiE.  It  is  not  even  under  the  introduced  legislat  ion  ? 

I am  not  talking  aljout  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  The  question  is  applied  to  the  $7 ft  million  they  arc 
operating  under  now? 
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Mr.  Quie.  Under  the  legislation  that  we  have  before  us,  the  author- 
ization legislation. 

Mr.  PornxoKit.  Mr.  Quie,  the  legislation  in  its  present  form,  unless 
there  have  been  markups  that  I am  unaware  of,  contain  three  cate- 
gories. The  first  covers  the  de  jure  districts  desegregating  pursuant  to 
court  order  or  necessity  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

lfifil.  Hut  the  other  two  categories  would  cover 

Mr.  Quin.  They  would  be  eligible  under  the  other  two  categories,  but 
not  under  a court  order  ? 

Mr.  PornxoEii.  But  that  is  a categorical  distinction,  not  one  that 
excludes  them  from  the  bill. 

Commissioner  Bai<.  I think  it  is  important  that  wo  assure  Congress- 
man Bell  that  we  are  still  examining  Northern  school  districts,  and 
wo  have  some  funds  allocated  that  wo  think  will  meet,  these  needs.  Wo 
estimato  that  possibly  C5  districts  in  10  non-Southern  States  may 
qualify.  Wo  have  identified  four  districts  that  we  think  would  be 

: South  Holland,  111. ; Pasadena,  Calif.;  Penn 
Hills,  Pa. ; and  Union  Township,  N.  J. 

So  I would  like  to  assure  you  that  wo  are  looking  beyond  the  South 
as  wo  adnunistor  these  funds. 

Mr.  Bell.  Of  course,  there  aro  some  other  areas  as  you  are  well 
aware,  in  Los  Angoles  proper — the  Watts  area,  and  so  forth. 
Commissioner  Bell.  Right. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  alb  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Puoixskl  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Quie.  The  question  was  raised  by  Mr.  Pucinski,  if  there  is  a 
h cue  ml  court  order  that  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  law,  it  seems  to 
mo  ho  had  a suggestion  that  you  not  abide  by  the  court  order  until  you 
eomo  to  the  Congress  again. 

That  certainly  would  not  function  very  well,  it  seems  to  me,  because 
that  would  give  the  Congress  the  authority  to  prevent  any  court  order 
from  going  into  effect  until  it  took  subsequent  action,  anil  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  separation  of  powers;  is  it  not? 

Commissioner  Bell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding,  but  I 
thought,  the  point  that  the  chairman  was  making  was  that  wo  had  an 
obligation  to  advise  and  in  olFect  to  touch  base  more  effectively  than 
we  have  been.  I would  concede  that  we  do  have  the  obligation  to  keen 
you  informed. 

But  as  I understand  the  responsibilities  of  the  courts,  we  would  be, 
of  course,  obligated  to  honor  00111+  orders,  because  they  interpret  the 

Mr.  Uellkviiack.  Would  you  yield,  Mr.  Quie? 

Mr.  Quie.  Yes. 

Mr.  DfiLr.Exn.vcK.  Looking  at  this  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
past,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future  and  thinking  ns  a lawyer 
on  this,  wouldn  t it  be  a fundamental  difference  between  an  appropri- 
ation and  authorization,  if  you  will  ? 

Lot  s assume  that  you  found  an  authorization  to  be  in  contradiction 
or  contravention  of  a court  decision  declaring  something  that  is  in  tho 
authorization  bill  unconstitutional.  I concede  that  you  then  might  find 
yourself  in  a position  that  you  would  have  to  go  with  the  court  order, 
under  tho  circumstances. 

I would  sec  a fundamental  distinction  between  the  situation  where 
tho  court  ordered  you  to  do  something,  and  over  hero  you  found  an 
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appropriation  bill  or  an  appropriation  funding  an  authorization  bill 
which  merely  said  you  cannot  use  any  of  these  moneys  for  a given 
purpose. 

I am  not  alking  about  busing,  although  it  applies  to  the  busing 
situation. 

"What  would  yon  then  say,  if  you  found  a court  order  ordering  a 
certain  thing  to* bo  done  in  a school  district,  and  over  here  you  found 
an  authorization  bill  and  funded  within  an  appropriation  bill  which 
said  you  cannot  use  any  moneys  appropriated  under  this  bill  for  such 
a purposo  that  might  no  ordered  by  tno  court  ? What  would  you  do 
then? 

Mr.  PornxoF.n.  Congressman  Dellcnback,  I am  not  speaking  now  for 
tho  Department,  when  I answer  you,  but  1 think  that  my  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  answer  necessary  to  your  question  would  bo  that  the 
provision  in  the  appropriation  would* govern,  and  those  funds,  unless 
wo  were  mnndatcuby  the  court  to  use  them,  again  putting  this  into 
another  position,  would  not.  bo  spent. 

But  tho  important  point  that  needs  to  be  added  to  my  answer  is  that 
I know  of  no  instance  in  this  program  where  that  kind  of  a problem 
has  arisen.  It.  has  not  arisen  with  busing  provisions,  and  I don't  know 
of  any  other  instanco  presented  by  other  persons  or  by  this  distin- 
guished panel  to  indicate  that  such  a dilemma  1ms  arisen  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  Df.m.bxback.  I think  that  is  another  question  which  you  have 
added  on,  but  the  picture  is  clear,  then — and  i think  this  is  pertinent 
to  tho  chairman's  earlier  question,  as  well  as  Mr.  Quic’s  questioning  in 
this  regard — that  in  such  a situation  as  the  one  I outlined,  you  would 
not  Spend  those  moneys  merely  because  the  court  had  ordered  a cer- 
tain courso  of  conduct,  if  the  Congress  in  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing had  mado  absolutely  clear  that  moneys  so  authorized  and  so 
appropriated  were  not  to  bo  used  for  such  purposes. 

1 think  it  is  important  that  the  record  show  that,  and  then  we  can 
move  from  thereto  anyposiblc  applications  or  failures. 

Mr.  Pottixgkr.  I think  that  is  a helpful  clarification,  Mr.  Dellen- 
back. 

Mr.  Quin.  I won’t  ask  any  more  quest  ions,  but  just  commend  you  on 
moving  speedily  to  make  $76  million  available  to  the  school  districts. 
One  of  tho  things  that  has  bothered  mo  at  times  before  is  that  it  has 
taken  so  long  to  get  a program  into  operation.  I am  glad  you  made 
plans  ahead  of  time  to  put  the  program  into  effect  because*  it  was  of 
utmost  importance  that  theso  school  districts  know  before  the  school 
year  began  what  they  would  have  to  work  with. 

Therefore,  I think  it  will  bo  much  more  successful  than  some  of 
tho  other  funding  ventures  wo  have  entered  from  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  add  my  agreement  to  what 
Mr.  Quio  said,  and  I am  in  full  agreement  that* you  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  that  move,  because  I think  it  was  a n*ccessary  one,  and  I 
congratulate  you. 

Commissioner  Bf.ll.  I will  comment,  sir^  that  the  Ofiico  of  Educa- 
tion right  now  is  laboring  under  tho  handicap  of  an  acting  Commis- 
sioner, as  wo  all  know*,  so  this  is  an  added  difficulty  that  they  are  coping 
with  right  now. 

Mr.  (Jure.  Not  because  his  name  is  Bell,  though. 
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Mr.  Dki.i.kxback.  I was  going  to  add  that  you  are  not  saying  that 
the  Acting  Commissioner  is  a handicap.  You  am  saying,  that  the  .fact 
that  them  is  an  Acting  Comissioncr  instead  of  a Commissioner,  irre- 
spective of  the  persons  involved. 

Commissioner  Bki.i,.  Yes,  sir.  I opened  flic  possibility  of  both  of 
those. 

T have  even  been  referred  to  ns  the  “wobbly”  Acting  Commissioner 
in  jest  around  the  place. 

Mr.  Pccixski.  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Dei.i.kxmack.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I think  it  is  important,  ifr.  Chairman,  that  the  question  that  I asked 
when  Mr.  Qiiie  was  following  the  principal  line  of  questioning,  which 
has  been  replied  to  by  the  witness,  do  understood  by  the  committee,  be- 
cause I think  your  opening  line  of  questioning  was  very  relevant  and 
very  sound. 

Mr.  PyerxsKi.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  TIki.i.bxback.  Of  course. 

Mr.  PucixsKi,  The  people  of  this  country,  and  this  Congress,  sooner 
or  later  will  have  to  address  itself  to  the  fundamental  question  as  to 
whetheror  not  the  legislative  process  means  anything. 

Mr.  Dkm.exback.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  my  very  point,  that  I was  not. 
sure  that  you  had  Understood  my  question  and  the  answer. 

Let  mo  recapitulate,  because  I think  it  is  relevant  and  extremely 
relevant,  to  the  very  lino  of  questioning  yon  Opened- 

Your  questions* were  good  questions.  I think  that,  the  basic  funda- 
mental constitutional  question  of  whether  or  not,  if  the  Congress  lays 
down  a certain  proviso,  must  that  be  followed  by  the  administrative 
department,  is  a valid. question. 

Mut  it  branches  off  into  subquestions.  The  first  branch  is : If  the  pro- 
viso laid  down  by  the  Congress  lie  later  interpreted  by  the  courts  as 
living  unconstitutional,  then  must  the  administrative  department,  un- 
der those  circumstances,  follow  the  congressional  mandate,  or  the 
court’s  interpretation  of  the  congressional  mandate? 

And  under  our  system,  the  picture  is  clear  that  the  administrative, 
department  must  follow  the  court’s  determination  of  what  is  or  is  not 
constitutional. 

But  the  second  branch  to  it  is : if  we  have  a situation  where  the  court 
has  ordered  a certain  thing,  and  the  Congress,  in  following  its  proper 
role  of  authorizing  and  appropriating,  hns  said  ahy  moneys  wo  author- 
ize and  appropriate  are  not  to  bo  used  for  purposes  that  the  court  may 
order,  then  I think  the  executive  department,  under  those  circum- 
stances, has  no  authority  whatsoever  to  cOntrovcne  the  authorization  or 
to  use  those  moneys  for  an  improper  purpose. 

You  see  the  lihCof  distinction  between  those  two.  I fear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  I interpreted  your  remark  just,  made,  you  are  lumping 
those  two  into  some  Other  category  and  saying.  Under  those  circum- 
stances that.  congressional  mandate  must  pertain  in  both  situations, 
when  it  cannot  in  the  first.. 

As  long  as  wo  see  the  distinction  between  those  two,  wo  can  then  go 
on  and  ask  the. witnesses  in  situations  before  us  under  this  act,  which 
of  thoso  two  situations  obtain. 

T will  yield. 

Mr.  f’trcixsKi.  I have  no  quarrel  with  what  you  are  saying.  What  I 
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am  saying,  though,  is  if  we  were  to  follow  that  logic,  we  have  made 
every  judge  in  this  country  a commissioner  of  education,  even  under 
the  broadest  function,  that  court  has  a right  to  say  that  what  they  ait* 
doing  there  is  illegal. 

And  I want  to  mako  one  thing  clear  so  the  record  is  absolutely  clear. 
I have  no  quarrel  with  the  gentlemen  before  us.  1 would  have  said 
the  same  thing  2 years  ago,  and  I did  say  the  same  thing  3 and  -1  years 
ago,  when  another  administration  was  in  power.  So  I am  not  trying  to 
follow  this  line  of  reasoning  because  there  hapi>ens  to  be  a Republican 
administration.  I have  been  more  critical  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration on  this  score. 

I say  the  function  of  the  administrative  branch,  lieing  faced  with 
court  orders,  is  to  come,  before  the  Congress  and  say,  “Gentlemen,  the 
courts  have  struck  down  certain  provisions,  they  have  ordered  this 
kind  of  activity.  Now  you  legislate  and  give  us*  the  machinery  and 
give  us  the  tools  and  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  those 
courts.” 

I do. not  believe  these  courts  have  any  right  to  write  legislation. 

Mr.  Bki.t,.  But  in  this  case  they  are  not  specifically  writing  legisla- 
tion. They  are  interpreting  a law  that  we  have  passed,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  is  following  the.  court  order. 

Air.  Pucixski.  We  will  discuss  this  among  ourselves.  We  have  good 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Peixkxback.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  it  is  important  that  the 
distinction  which  I strove  to  make  clear  a few  minutes  ago  lie  under- 
stood by  this  committee. 

Mr.  PircixsKi.  Bight.  I thought  you  did  it  well. 

Mr.  Dem.exback.  Wc  cannot  go  hack  again  as  if  there  had  been  no 
such  distinction  made  and  go  on  with  our  questioning  as  if  that  were 
the  case. 

AVe  will  talk  of  this  later,  if  you  will,  but  I think  it  is  important 
that  it  be  understood  that  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  do  accept  this 
line  of  distinction.  From  the  days  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  it  has 
been  understood,  that  it  is  the  Supreme  Court’s  responsibility  to  make 
certain  adjudications  relative  to  constitutionality  and  lack  thereof,  and 
it  is  not  the  Congress  nor  is  it  the  President’s  authority. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  On  that  point,  if  you  will  yield,  once  that  Supreme 
Court,  the  coequal  branch  of  Government,  once  that  Supreme  Court 
has  made  a determination  that  a certain  net  of  Congress  is  unconsti- 
tutional, it  in  effect  remands  that  act  back  to  the  Congress  and  hack 
to  the  Exccutiyo  to  correct  whatever  constitutional  defects  there  are. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  right  to  substitute  its  judgment  and 
its  formula  and  its  policies  and  its  views  and  its  legislation  on  the 
people  of  this  Country.  That  is  the  Point.  I am  making. 

They  reiiiand  that  case  back  to  tlie  legislative  branch  and  say,  “Here, 
your  bill  is  defective.  Correct  it,”  and  that  is  done  day  in  ft  Kef  day  out. 

Mr.  Dbixexback.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  ngajn,  if  you  will,  unless 
I misuhderstand  you.  obfuscating  tw'b  different  situations  which  I was 
alluding  to  earlier.  They  are  Pot  the  same  situation,  and  no  amount  of 
words  that  we  may  lay  down  from  this  side  of  this  desk  is  going  to 
make  them  the  same  situation.  AAre  can  pontificate  all  wc  would  like, 
creating  a “Never-never  land”  that  just  plain  does  not  exist,  and  it  is 
not  going  to  make  it  exist. 
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Now,  if  you  will,  back  to  my  questioning  of  the  witness. 

In  this  situation,  have  you,  in  administering  the  authorization  laws 
which  we  have  funded  with  appropriations,  in  any  of  this  expenditure 
of  $17  million,  and  moving  toward  $75  million,  used  any  of  the  funds 
which  wo  have  appropriated  through  the  congressional  procedure 
for  purposes  which  have  not  been  authorized  by  the  authorization 
kill  so  funded? 

Commissioner  II km,.  Sir,  to  our  knowledge  and  belief,  and  using 
our  general  counsel  for  advice,  the  answer  to  that  is  that  we  have  not. 

Mr,  Dem.exijack.  So  when  the  court  has  ordered  certain  things, 
and  you  have  authorized  the  expenditure  of  money,  or  you  have  ad- 
ministratively released  funds  to  be  used  for  those  purposes,  there 
has  been  no  instance  in  any  of  the  $17  million  expended  so  far  where 
you  have  permitted  those  funds  to  be  used  in  contravention  of  con- 
gressional intent? 

Commissioner  Bkm,.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Dem.exijack.  I think,  theiij  if  we  come  ftp  with  instances  where 
wo  think  Hint  is  the  Case.  I think  it  is  our  obligation  then  to  take  them 
to  you  and  say,  “Does  this  not  contravene  what  you  have  told  us  on 
this  morning’s'testimony  ?” 

Let  mo  go  back  now  to  the  question  of  the  percentages  that  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  allegedly  made  reference  to  in  the 
floor  debate  in  the  Senate,  ns  to  how  these* $75  million  would  be  Spent. 

Do  I assume  that  the  percentages  were  to  apply  to  the  total  $75 
milljon,  and  not  to  any  one  grant  thereunder,  or  any  one  stage  of  pro- 
ceedings? 

Commissioner  Bkm,.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  would  not 
apply.  For  example,  the  first  grant  we  made  was  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  but 
wo  would  not  be  bound  by  these  percentages  in  that  particular 
instance. 

Mr.  Dem.kxback.  But  it  would  be  your  intention  by  the  time  the 
total  $75  million  worn  released  to  bo  roughly  in  these  percentages,  so 
far  as  aiyas  of  expenditure  is  concerned.  Is  that  correct? 

Commissioner  Bkm,.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  interpreted  that  as  a guide- 
line, 

Mr.  Dkm.kxijack.  I think;  it  is  important,  because  I cannot  conceive 
that  any  Member  of  the  House,  or  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  in  sav- 
ing these  tilings  about  the  percentages  of  expenditures,  particularly 
in  the  broad  categories  that  were  alluded  to  earlier,  would  bo  expect- 
ing that  every  giant,  no  matter  what  its  size,  and  no  matter  what  its 
time,  and  bcfOro  you  have  even  got.  your  full  administrative  procedure 
to  gear  up  to  operate,  would  have  to  follow  those  percentages. 

But  I understand  you,  then,  ns  saying  that  is  your  expectation 
that  by  the  time  the  $75  million  is  released  that  you  will  be  expecting 
to  bo  roughly  in  the  percentages  that  were  alluded  to  earlier  as  to 
areas  of  expenditures. 

Commissioner  Bell.  Yes,  these  expenditures  that  relate  to  the  fund- 
ing categories  from  which  the  appropriation  was  made. 

air.  Dellenback.  I will  ask  one  more  brief  line  of  questioning, 
because  I must  confess  ns  a Member  of  the  Congress  I am  concernea 
about  this  particular  one. 

So  far  as  regulations' that  you  have  made  implementing  these  laws 
that  we  are  dealing  with  this  morning,  have  you  placed  ih  effect  regu- 
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lations  that  were  instantaneously  effective  without  following  proced- 
ures set  up  in  other  congressional  enactments  as  to  time  that  must 
elapse  before  those  regulations  become  effective? 

Commissioner  Bell.  This  issue  was  one  that  caused  me  considerable 
concern,  knowing  the  critical  nature  of  the  problem  in  the  South, 
knowing  the  legislative  historj*  of  this  act,  knowing  the  deliberations 
that  had  taken  place  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  I louse.  There  was 
some  speculation  as  to  whether  the  Office  of  Education  could,  in  the 
lateness  of  passing  the  act,  relate  and  be  responsive  to  the  situation. 

I was  concerned  about  whether  we  would  be  delayed  by  30-day  pub- 
lication of  the  regulation.  The  very  purpose  of  the  appropriation  was 
to  provide  emergency  assistance,  as  we  interpreted  congressional  in- 
tent, in  the  very  early  days,  and  before  school  opened.  Knowing  this.  I 
asked  our  counsel  if  we  could  proceed  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
30  days,  and  our  general  counsel  issued  an  opinion  indicating  that  we 
could  proceed. 

And  we  can  provide  you,  for  the  record,  this  opinion. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Memorandum  ox  Applicability  of  Puoinski  Amendment  to  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program 

The  Pucinski  Amendment  (20USC  1232(b))  provides  ns  follows : 

'*No  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  requirement  of  general  applicability  pre- 
scribed for  the  administration  of  any  {program  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education]  may  take  effect  until  30  days  after  it  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.** 

The  Pucinski  Amendment  was  added  to  H.R.  15007  (t he  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  10GS)  during  consideration  of  that  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  July  25,  1908.*  The  Amendment  as  originally  formulated  provided  not  only 
that  rules,  regulations,  and  requirements  of  general  applicability  could  not  take 
effect  until  3p  days  after  publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  but  also  that 
Interested  parties  were  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  formula- 
tion of  such  rules,  regulations,  and  requirements.  The  second  of  those  aspects  of 
the  provision  was  deleted  in  conference  without  explanation  (see  II.  Kept.  1919, 
90th  Congress,  2nd  Session  and  114  Cong.  Rec.  7517  (daily  ed.,  July  25.  IOCS)). 

The  pertinent  legislative  history  shows  that  the  Amendment  had  its  genesis  in 
dissatisfaction  among  certain  Congressmen  with  “guidelines’*  (principally  in  the 
Civil  Rights  area)  that  had  been  issued  by  administrators  and  that  established 
principles  that  those  Congressmen  believed  to  run  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  as  expressed  In  the  substantive  statutes  of  which  the  guidelines  were 
reputedly  interpretive.  For  example,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  speaking  In  support 
of  the  Pucinski  Amendment,  offered  the  following  comment : 

“Mr.  Chairman,  I believe  that  we  have  all  seen  many  instances,  csi>eclally  two 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  where  guidelines  and  criteria  have  been  established 
that  have  the  force  of  law,  yet  they  do  not  follow  the  Congressional  intent  ” 
(113  Cong.  Rec.  7517  (daily  ed.,  July  25. 1908) ) 

The  Pucinski  Amendment,  unlike  the  rule-making  procedure  prescribed  by 
the  former  $ 4 of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  USO  553),  permits  by 
its  terms  no  flexibility  whatsoever  in  application  of  the  30-day  period  before 
which  the  rule  may  become  effective.  The  APA  provision,  adopted  with  a realistic 
eye  to  genuine  emergency  situations,  provides  that  the  required  publication  of 
the  rule  must  be  made  not  less  than  30  days  before  its  effective  date,  except, 
inter  oliat  where  the  agCncy  provides  otherwise  “for  good  cause  found  and  pub- 
lished With  the  rule'*  (5  USO  553  (d)  (3) ).  The  Pucinski  Amendment,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  public  emergency  context  within  which  rules 
may  occasionally  need  to  be  formulated,  no  matter  how  real  that  emergency 
may  be. 


♦The  provision  was  re-enacted  In  the  form  quoted  above  as  f 421(b)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  on  April  11,  1070. 
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It  Is  against  tills  background  that  one  must  consider  the  applicability  of  the 
I’ucinski  Amendment  to  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program,  which  is 
being  carried  out  under  an  appropriation  contained  in  the  Office  of  Education 
Appropriation  Act,  1071  (enacted  August  18, 1970). 

The  immediacy  of  the  problem  to  which  It  is  addressed  is  fundamental  to  the 
entire  concept  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program.  Jn  making  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  $150  million  for  tills  Program,  Under  Secretary  Vene- 
man  testified  on  May  27  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Supplemental  and 
Ileflciencles.  The  following  excerpts  from  the  hearings  before  that  Subcommit- 
tee Illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  very  pnn>osc  of  the  appropriation  was 
subject  to  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  make  It  available  to  assist  desegre- 
gating school  districts  before  the  regular  school  session  was  substantially  under- 
way this  full : 

“Senator  Hykd.  You  state  that  all  of  the  $150  million  requested  will  be  granted 
on  behalf  of  school  districts  that  have  just  recently  desegregated  or  that  will  be 
desegregated  for  the  first  time  nexi  fall,  amt  that  all  of  the  funds  will  he  granted 
between  now  and  that  time.  How  can  you  sj>end  $150  million  effectively  in  such 
a short  iKwIod?” 

♦ #*♦#*# 

Mr.  Cardwkku  . . . We  are  still  faced  with  the  problem  of  having  the  money 
available  this  summer.  We  chase  this  route  [asking  for  the  funds  in  a supplemental 
appropriation  bill  rather  than  In  the  FY  l07l  appropriation!  because  It  seemed 
to  us  that  this  was  going  to  be  the  first  opportunity  for  an  appropriation  act  to 
make  the  money  available.” 

“Mr.  Venemau : . . . J think  that  we  should  point  out  that  this  is  separable  from 
the  new  legislation.  We  anticipate  passage  of  the  Administration's  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act  but  in  the  event  it  did  not  go  through  this  would  not  he 
wasted  money  because  this  money  would  be  focused  on  those  school  districts  which 
arc  having  trouble  this  summer.1*  (Emphasis  added ; Senate  Hearings  on  the  1970 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act ; pp.  737,  710,  and  749) 

After  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  appropriation  had  been  deleted  from 
the  1970  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  and  added  to  the  1971  Office  of  Educa- 
tion appropriation  bill  in  the  Senate,  the  conferees  on  the  differing  House  and 
Senate  versions  agreed  upon  an  appropriation  of  $75  million  for  the  purpose.  On 
July  10  that  conference  report  was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Mr.  Flood, 
the  Manager  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  spoke  as  follows  with  respect  to  the 
Emergency  School  Assistance  appropriation : 

“The  other  major  item  which  we  considered  in  conference  was  the  President's 
request  for  $150  million  for  emergency  assistance  to  school  districts  which  are 
being  desegregated  this  fall.  The  Senate  bill  included  tlie  full  $150  million 
requested  by  the  President.  That  item  had  not  been  considered  by  the  House.’' 

“After  considerable  negotiations . . . we  agreed  upon  one-half  of  the  President’s 
request. . . . None  of  us  bcltcvCS  it  would  be  possible  to  spend  the  full  $150  million 
wisely  and  effectively  in  the  time  remaining  before  the  school  opening  in  Sep- 
tember, oven  though  we  endorse  the  President’s  desire  to  help  Hie  schools. 

******* 

“Mr.  Flood : . . . I.et  me  read  this  language  so  that  there  will  be  no  mistake  ns 
to  ti  e attitude  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House : 

" 1 As  far  as  the  House  managers  arc  concerned , ice  arc  anxious  that  these 
funds  be  made  available  to  qualified  local  educational  agencies  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  to  be  of  assistance  when  schools  open  in  the  fall  of  1UK0.1  ” 
(Emphasis  added ; 110  Cong.  Hoc.  0835  (daily  eel.,  July  10,  1970) ) 

On  July  IS,  1970,  during  debate  in  the  Senate  before  the  vote  to  override  the 
President’s  veto  of  the  appropriations  bill,  Senator  Mngnuson.  who  had  been  tlu 
Manager  of  the  bill  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  made  the  following  statement : 

“Mr.  Maonusox.  The  President  asked  for  $150  million.  Nevertheless,  the  two 
Houses— mainly,  in  conference — decided  that  we  could  make  a good  start  for 
$75  million  and  the  rest  of  it  would  be  provided  after  legislation  Is  enacted.  Hut 
$75  million  Was  cut  out  of  this  bill,  because  the  need  was  Justified  under  the 
premise  that  it  must  be  spent  and  implemented  by  September  $0 — less  than  a 
month  and  a half  from  now . 

* ♦ * * ♦ * * 
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“Mr.  Magmsox.  . . . The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ami  I suggested  that 
in  Hid  beginning — that  the  entire  amount  Ik?  put  in  the  supplemental  hill  ami  not 
in  this  bill,  because  we  were  well  on  our  way  toward  beginning  to  mark  up  this 
bill.  The  money  was  alt  to  have  been  spent  by  September  SO , 1910,  and  $75  mil- 
lion would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  amount/'  (Emphasis  added;  lid 
Cong.  Hoc.  13030  (daily  ed.,  August  1, 1070) ) 

These  quotations  make  clear  that  it  was  the  understanding  and  desire  of  the 
Congress  in  enacting  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Appropriation  that  the 
$75  million  be  substantially  used  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  The  30- 
day  waiting  period  under  the  Puclnski  Amendment,  if  that  provision  were  de- 
termined to  be  applicable  to  the  Program,  would  Indisputably  have  delayed 
implementation  of  the  Emergency  program  well  beyond  the  owning  of  the  IU70-71 
school  year,  since  the  appropriation  Act  did  not  become  law  until  AtiguM  18. 
Thus,  the  question  is  presented  whether  the  Puclnski  Amendment,  designed  to 
obviate  the  imposition  of  rules  that  frustrate  the  will  of  Congress,  would  it- 
self be  applied  so  as  to  frustrate  that  will. 

The  Emergency  School  Assistance  appropriation  rests  upon  authorizing  leg- 
islation contained  in  six  different  statutes.  Several  of  those  statutes  u\g.f  the 
Dropout  Prevention  Program,  §S07  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of 
1005)  had  regulations  extant  at  the  time  the  emergency  appropriation  was  en- 
acted that  did  not,  because  of  criteria  formulated  In  a different  context,  permit 
of  the  operation  of  a program  such  as  that  formulated  in  the  context  of  Emer- 
gency Assistance.  Several  of  the  statutes  (c.g.t  §225  (b)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1001,  dealing  with  the  allotment  of  funds)  clearly  require  the 
formulation  of  standards  of  general  applicability  in  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  their  provisions.  Faced  with  this  situation,  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  would  seem  to  have  the 
following  alternatives,  all  to  some  extent  seeming  to  require  a conflict  with  the 
will  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  formulation  of  an  applicable  legislative 
provision : 

(1)  To  follow  the  rigid  time  delay  of  the  Puclnski  Amendment  and  thereby 
disregard  the  intention  expressed  by  the  Congress  in  enacting  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  appropriation  that  the  money  substantially  be  made  available 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school  year ; 

(2)  To  revoke  existing  regulations  under  the  substantive  statutes  upon  which 
the  emergency  program  was  based  and  operate  that  program  wholly  on  an  ad  hoo 
basis,  thereby  contravening  provisions  of  the  substantive  statutes  which  require 
formulation  of  standards  of  general  applicability ; or 

(3)  To  act  on  the  premise  that  the  Congress,  in  creating  the  legislative  history 
surrounding  enactment  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  appropriation,  had 
intended,  in  effect,  a pro  tanto  amendment  of  the  rigid  procedural  requirements 
for  delay  imposed  by  th6  previously  enacted  Puclnski  Amendment. 

While  each  of  these  alternatives  raises  the  specter  of  the  administrator  defying 
the  will  of  the  Congress  in  earrjdng  out  a program,  the  Congress  seems  to  have 
given  him,  at  least  to  some  extent,  mutually  contradictory  directions.  In  that 
context,  there  would  seem  to  be  adequate  legal  support  for  following  the  last  of 
these  alternatives;  that  Is,  for  construing  the  appropriation  Act  ns  effecting  a 
pro  tanto  amendment  to  the  Puclnski  provision  with  respect  to  rules  formulated 
for  Implementation  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program. 

Had  the  Congress,  In  enacting  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  appropriation, 
provided  expressly  that  funds  under  the  Act  (which  did  not  become  law  until 
August  1$)  were  to  be  available  for  expenditure  only  through  September  1, 
presumably  no  one  would  argue  that  the  Puclnski  Amendment  was  applicable  to 
rules  formulated  for  utilizing  that  appropriation,  since  that  would  be  to  argue 
that  the  Congress  had  enacted  a nullity.  We  believe  that  the  same  result  may 
bo  reached  here  where  the  very  nature  of  the  appropriation— which  was  made 
under  the  heading  of  "Emergency  School  Assistance” — as  well  as  its  unambigu- 
ous legislative  history  show  dearly  that  the  funds  were  to  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure before  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 

Commissioner  Belt,.  Based  on  this,  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  wo  then  exercised  the  judgment  that  wo  should  proceed 
to  make  tne  grants,  and  not  wait  for  the  30-dav  publication. 

Mr.  BeelexijaCk.  This  was  on  the  ground,  tlicn,  I would  assume, 
from  a legal  standpoint,  that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  and  mak- 
ing of  this  appropriation  carried  with  it  an  implied  waiver  of  the 
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otherwise  applicable  requirement  relative  to  time  lag  before  a regu- 
lation became  effective. 

Commissioner  11km..  That  is  the  general  interpretation  of  IIEW 
General  Counsel.  They  cited  other  statutes  where  provision  was  made 
for  waiver  of  this  .'10-uay  circumstance  in  an  emergency  situation,  and 
indicated  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Counsel  this  was  apparently  legis- 
lative intent. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxback.  T think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  bo  in  order  for  us 
to  have  a copy  of  that,  if  we  don’t,  so  we  may  have  it.  in  our  files,  be- 
cause I think  wo  are  here  involved  in  an  extremely  important  issue 
that  goes  way  beyond  this  act.  T think  in  this  type  of  situation,  if  there 
is  no  express  provision  for  waiver  present  in  the  applicable  law,  it 
might  bo  that  Congress  ought  to  be  thinking  in  terms  of  writing  into 
statute  some  provisions,  so  that  we  would  be  clear  that  in  an  emer- 
gency situation  there  would  bo  proper  aiul  clearly  spelled  out  proce- 
dure that  you  follow  to  takccnrc  of  it. 

Evidently  wo  have  a copy  already  iff  the Tile. 

Commissioner  11km..  We  will  furnish  it  for  the  record  if  we  don’t 
have  it. 

Mr.  Dkm.kxhack.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Ruth.  Yes. 

I would  like  to  say  first,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  law,  rather  than  interpret* law,  with  regard  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Second,  it  is  my  feeling  that  your  possession  and  use  of  $75  million 
is  not  in  opposition  to  the  court  order,  but  to  help  the  communities 
comply  with  the  court  orders. 

My  statement  and  question  is  really  that  it  was  brought  out  that 
somebody  should  be  concerned  with  tlio  intent  of  the  legislation,  and, 
if  you  will  recall,  Hubert  Humphrey  introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
Seiiate,  and  iio  was  pointedly  asked  if  this  legislation  would  result 
in  increased  busing  and  racial  balance,  nnd  Hubert  Humphrey  denied 
that  was  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  at  the  time  it  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate. 

My  question  is:  What  influence  docs  this  have  on  your  action? 

Commissioner  Bem..  I will  ask  Mr.  Bradcr  to  respond  to  that. 

M r.  Bracke.  Mr.  Ruth,  as  you  pointed  out  fin  your  opening  comments, 
wo  have  tried  to  bo  responsive  to  those  districts  that  have  desegregated 
or  are  in  the  process  of  desegregating  either  through  a plan  that  they 
have  negotiated  with  title  VI  or  in  response  to  a Federal  court  order, 
as  previously  noted. 

And  it  is  our  belief  that  in  Otir  responsiveness  to  the  districts’  re- 
quests, that  the  seo|)0  arid  varieties  of  activities  that  they  would  pro- 
ject in  tlieir  proposal  design  will  assist  that  community, ‘the  boys  and 
girls  in  school  and  in  the  total  community,  in  achieving  with  a mini- 
mal disruption' this ‘transition  process. 

I could  not  speculate  on  the  projected  provisos  that  may  come  some 
time  later.  But  as  previously  noted,  ana  as  we  recognize,  the  heeds 
are  in  theso  communities  that  are  facing  these  desegregation  activities 
now,  and  in  reference  to  this,  aifd  the  emergency  nature  of  their  needs, 
wo  have  tried  to  bo  responsivo  in  this  role. 

Mr.  Ruth.  Thank  you  very  much.  - 
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Commissioner  Bkm,.  May  bo  Mr.  Pottinger  could  add  to  that. 

Mr.  PornxoKit.  May  I make  the  brief  point  for  the  record,  in  the 
event  that  it  is  not  completely  clear,  that  none  of  the  dollars  in  this 
emergency  program  are  spentto  require  anyone  to  do  anything.  There 
is  no  compulsion  of  any  nature  whatsoever  in  this  program.  It  is  a 
purely  voluntary  program. 

If  a district  chooses  to  submit  an  application  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  participate  in  the  program,  to  draw  the  project  in  its  own 
town,  with  its  own  people,  to  help  nchieve  an  objective  which  they 
themselves  believe  to  be  appropriate,  then  they  make  application,  and 
under  the  regulations  aim  law  provided  by  the  Congress,  it  is  judged. 

There  is  no  compulsion  in  this  program  at  all. 

Mr.  Ruth.  I also  havo  the  feeling  with  reference  to  the  billion  and 
a half  dollar  bill,  which  wo  are  trying  to  mark  up  at  the  prsent  time, 
that  the  purpose  of  this  money  was  to  help  those  areas  which  are 
really  having  serious  trouble  desegregating  their  schools,  and,  of 
course,  I don’t  feel  that  it  necessarily  has  to  lie  in  the  South  or  a do 
jure  school. 

Rut  I also  have  the  feeling  that  ns  soon  as  we  talk  about  a billion 
and  a half  dollars,  there  is  a lot  of  pressure  to  make  this  a general 
education  bill,  and  to  get  away  from  the  acltfhl  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Could  you  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Brader.  Congressman,  the  bill  as  introduced,  178-1(5  and  the 
Senate  version  of  it,  would  clearly  indicate  a specific  intent  and  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Government, 
the  Government-  is  trying  to  be  in  a position  to  be  responsive  to  the 
recognized  need  of  local  districts,  anti  their  willingness  to  take  steps 
to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  and  racial  segregation  and  racial 
isolation  of  boys  and  girls  within  their  respective  eommunites. 

The  bill  would,  in  our  estimation,  as  wo  have  previously  testified, 
Vnd  others,  and  certainly  many  of  tho  distinguished  witnesses  who 
havo  been  before  this  committee  have  indicateu  that  it  would  provide 
for  a wide  variety  of  activities  of  recognized  educational  value  that 
wotild  contribute  to  improving  the  educational  lot  of  many  I joys  and 
girls  throughout  this  Nation,  and  for  this  reason  we  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  need  is  there,  and  as  expressed  by  the  many,  many 
witnesses,  and  educational  data  that  wo  have  available  to  us,  that 
would  suggest  very  strongly  that  this  need  is  of  some  magnitude,  and 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  Ruth.  What  would  bo  your  attitude  if  this  bill,  through  amend- 
ments, began  to  help  education  generally,  rather  than  those  areas 
which  specifically  need  it  for  desegregation  f 

I will  repeat:  If  the  bill,  through  amendments,  changed  its  original 
concept  ana  began  to  help  education  in  general,  rather  than  specifically 
those  a reas  which  needed  it  for  help  i n desegregat iOh  ? 

I am  pointing  out  a fact-. 

Mr.  Brader.  Mr,  Ruth,  I would  respond  initially  this  way,  that 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  indeed  a national  goal,  and 
tho  language,  ns  I understand,  in  the  current  structure  or  tho  bill, 
would  provuto  the  local  district  the  opportunity,  the  vehicle  and  the 
means  by  which  they  could  take  very  positive  steps  to  eliminate  and 
therefore  target  funds  in  On  specialized  activities  to  reduce  the  racial 
isolation  that  docs  indeed  exist  within  their  respective  schools. 

48-93S — 70 51 
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Mr.  ItuTH.  My  point  is:  if  the  bill  took  flint  direction,  not  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  drawn,  would  you  oppose  the  bill  ? 

Commissioner  Hem..  This  would  be' a matter,  I think,  of  Depart- 
ment policy,  and  I don’t  think  we  would  be  in  a position  to  comment 
on  that  at  this  time. 

Obviously,  if  it  were  a bill  that  was  giving  aid  to  districts  that 
plainly  did  not  have  any  racial  problem,  then  it  broadens  the  question 
beyond  that  that  we  have  been  addressing  ourselves  to,  and  for  my 
part,  and  for  my  particular  position  right  now,  I don’t  believe  I could 
speak  for  the  Department  on  this. 

.Mr.  Dot  finger,  do  you  have  any  information  oil  the  Department  i 

.Mr.  Pottixger.  No.  Needless  to  say,  we  want,  to  listen  carefully  to 
proposals,  but  I don’t  believe  I am  personally  in  a position  to  com- 
ment- on  that. 

.Mr.  Kuril.  No  more  questions. 

Mr.  Hem..  The  central  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  concentrate  a rela- 
tively limited  amount  of  money  in  the  areas  with  the  greatest  need. 
You'don’t  have  all  the  money  iii  the  world  that  you  would  need  to  do 
the  job  completely,  let’s  face  it.  So  with  a limited  amohnt  of  money, 
you  must  concentrate  yo\ir  resources. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  try  to  cover  every  school  district  in  the 
Nation  that  has  some  integration  problem,  because  yon  cannot  do  it. 
The  effort  and  the  niftiff  thrust,  of  it  is  to  cover  the  areas  where  the  need 
is  the  greatest. 

Commissioner  Hem..  The  bill  that  we  are  now  administering,  or  the 
appropriation  with  the  limited  money,  especially  has  to  be  focused  arid 
targeted,  and  maybe  the  broader  bill  could  be  broadened  and  still  focus 
on  and  cope  with'  the  race  problem,  the  desegregation' problems,  many 
of  them  in  many  of  the  big  cities  of  the  North  and  the  Midwest,  and 
the  West. 

Mr.  Bem..  This  is  a $1,500  million  bill.  Do  you  have  aPy  estimate  in 
your  own  mind  of  what,  the  needs  would  be,  in  the  way  of  money,  to 
cover  every  district  that  has  some  kind  of  desegregation  problem?  Do 
you  have  a*  concept  of  what  size  the  bill  would  have  to  be  to  cover  every 
district? 

Mr.  Brauer.  Congressman  Hell,  I think  I would  respond  only  in 
testimony  that  was  given  earlier  with  respect  to  Mr.  Finch  and  Mr. 
Vcncman,  and  the  Department’s  initial  response  to  it,  that  we  know 
extensively  and  statistically  the  vast  numbers  of  children  throughout 
thoNntiontlint  categories  2 and  3 of  Hie  bill  would  address  themselves 
to,  that  it  is  our  best  prediction  of  the  varieties  of  needs,  and  as  Mr. 
Vcncman  and  Dr.  Anrig  testified  previously,  that  the  \Viac  variety  of 
activities  school  districts  find  themselves  facing  when  they  begin  to 
eliminate  and  take  steps  to  reduce  racial  isolation,  it  is  our  best  predic- 
tion and  best  projcctipPlhat these  monetary  needs  would  approach  the 
magnitude  of  the  $1.6  billion  requested. 

I will  recapitulate  and  say  our  best  estimate  is  that  the  needs  would 
run  extensively. 

Mr.  Hem..  In  other  words,  the  point  that  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  that 
wo  must  recognize  that  to  make  any  kind  of  an  impact,  wo  cannot  scat- 
ter our  shots  over  the  Nation.  Wo  have  got  to  concentrate  in  the  amis 
whom  the  need  is,  to  make  any  impact  at  all,  with  that  amount  of 
money.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr*.  Brader.  That  is  correct. 


Commissioner  Bei.e.  Even  if  we  could  say  with  authority,  and  say 
convincingly,  that  the  billion  and  a half  dollars  solved  the  problem,  if 
it  tended  to  a significant  degree  to  ameliorate  the  great  problem  in  t.ie 
country  of  inequality  of  opportunity,  1 would,  for  my  pereonal  view, 
emphasize  that,  it  woidd  be  good  legislation. 

Mr.  Hell.  And  to  ameliorate  it,  you  must  concentrate  in  areas  of 
greatest  need  t 

Commissioner  Bei.e.  That  is  right, sir. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Commissioner,  m reply,  though,  if  we  follow  up  your 
answer  to  Air.  Bell,  then  what  you  nre  really  saying  to  some  20.ni in 
school  districts  in  this  country  is:  Don’t  do  any tlnng  voluntarily,  wait 
for  a court  order’,  or  wait  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  someone  to  move’ in  and  then  you  can  give  all  of  this 
Federal  aid,  because  wo  have  said  before,  what  about  Berkeley,  Calif., 
what  about  Evansville,  111.,  what  about  White  Plains,  X.Y.,  that  have 
voluntarily  integrated  their  school  systems,  and  have  exjrcrienced 
every  one  of  the  (Tifllcnltios  ? 

Mr.  Quie,  There  is  money  for  every  one  of  them. 

AIi'.Bree.  The  point  I am  trying  to  make 

Mr.  Pucixski.  May  I get  an'auswer  ? 

Air.  Bell.  1 did  not  give  this  line  of  questioning  up,  and  I think  what 
you  are  really  talking  about  is  the  voluntary  plan  situation;  both  vol- 
untary and  court  ordered  areas  are  always  import  ant.  Right? 

Commissioner  Bf.ee.  That  is  right. 

Air.  Bei.e,  So  wliat  you  are  talking  about  is  the  areas  of  greatest  need, 
both  voluntary  and  court  ordered  areas  i 

Commissioner  Bki.i*  Right,  And  to  put  emphasis,  sir,  on  court  order 
is  to  do  what  the  chairman  implied,  and  that  is  to  reward  recalcitrants. 

Air.  Pucixski.  That  is  exactly  what  you  arc  doing. 

Air.  Bei.e.  Air.  Chairman,  I still  have  the  floor. 

Air.  Pucixski.  You  are  rewarding  every  one  of  the  recalcit rents. 

Commissioner  Bei.e.  If  the  bill  were  drawn  in  such  a way  that  many 
districts  that  I know  of,  many  largo  city  school  systems  that  have 
agonized  over  this  problem  and  seriously  want  to  do  something  about 
it,  and  have*  taken  some  action  but  have  not  solved  it,  but  have  begun 
to  solve  it,  if  they  could  get  some  help  and  encouragement  from  Con- 
gress, 1 would  emphasize  that,  this  would  be  good  legislation,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Beee.  I yield  to  Air.  Quie. 

Air.  Quie.  I think  we  have  to  recognize  that  we  have  agreed  to  drop 
the  double  counting,  and  double  counting  could  be  rewarding  recalci- 
trant^ but  wo  have  agreed  to  drop  that, 

I think  what  Air.  Bell  and  Air.  Ruth  have  been  trying  to  emphasize 
here  is  the  fact  that  this  is  money  that  is  now  available  for  school  dis- 
tricts under  court  order,  and  others,  to  solve  tough  problems.  Alany 
times  the  local  Comrminity  lias  been  reluctant  to  go  along  because  they 
have  not  been  able  to  put  lip  the  additional  cash. 

If  it  was  diluted  so  it  would  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  the 
added  cost  of  integrating  your  schools,  then  that  would  prevent  $1,500 
billion  from  being  used  for  the  purpose  we  intended  here. 

So  I know  in  your  answer  to  Air.  Ruth  you  wanted  to  he  careful,  that 
you  would  not  want  to  deny  any  change  this  committee  might  want 
to  put  additionallitles  on  there  for  any  other  pur  pose. 
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Do  you  agree  Hie  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  lo  provide  tlii.s 
$1.5  billion  for  those  added  costs  for  integrating  schools  and  give  it 
to  those  with  t he  greatest  need  l 

Commissioner  Bkm..  Yes,  and  if  we  want  to  ameliorate  the  racial 
isolation  problem,  I caution  against  broadening  too  much. 

1 realize  that  is  a relative  term.  I caution  against  broadening  so  much 
that  it  does  not  focus  in  on  the  problem.  H tllo  intent  is  this  kind  of 
legislation,  I caution  that  we  not  getaway  from  this  intent. 

Mr.  PorrixoKii.  May  I add  with  regard  to  that  statement  and  Con- 
gressman Ruth's  question,  if  1 understood  correctly,  the  suggestion 
that  the  $1.5  billion  program  might  be  expanded  to  other  educational 
purposes  would  so  fundamentally  alter  the  present  proposal  that  we 
would  request  an  opportunity  to  respond  through  a supplemental  sub- 
mission to  the  record. 

The  |»tin»o>*e  of  the  pro|>oso<i  Emergency  School  Alt!  Act  is  to  assist  school 
districts  to  overcome  the  financial  harriers  to  quality  integrated  education.  The 
duration  of  the  Act  Is  limited  to  two  years  for  this  reason.  Therefore*  the  Ad- 
ministration would  not  support  any  effort  to  modify  its  projiosal  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  support  on  n more  general  basis. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  That  is  exactly  the  question  I am  getting  at.  Mr. 
Quio  touched  on  it,  and  all  of  us  touched  on  it.  I am  trying  to  find  out 
here  somo  perspective,  precisely  how  this  money  is  being  used,  what  are 
the  criteria,  what  are  the  qualifications. 

You,  for  instance,  funded  $75,000  1 believe  to  Dillon,  S.C.,  for  an 
instructional  material  center.  Now,  they  get  title  I money.  They  get 
title  III  money.  I am  trying  to  find  out  how  much  money  are  we  going 
to  pour  into  these  districts  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Dillon,  S.C.,  I am  sure  gets  a very  appreciable  amount  of  title  I 
money.  If  they  needed  an  instructional  material  center,  why  was  it  not 
developed  with  those  funds,  instead  of  the  $75  million,  or  the  $D,£ 
billion? 

Now,  in  Hampton,  S.C.,  you  funded  $20,000  for  a meeting  room  and 
a staff  oflieo  and  material  resource  center.  Why  is  that  not  being  funded 
outof  title  I,  if  indeed  that  is  needed? 

And  what  is  happening  to  title  I money  in  these  school  districts  that 
are  now  getting  tins  additional  bonus  for  being  under  a court  order? 

Those  are  tho  fundamental  questions,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  I 
think  lrnvo  to  be  answered  before  we  can  move  forward  with  this 
legislation. 

Commissioner  Bell.  One  of  the  tilings  about  title  I is.  of  course,  that 
it  is  more  broadly  based  than  tho  program  wo  are  talking  about  here. 
Right  now  it  is  about  an  equivalent  annual  amount  of  money  to  that 
authorized  by  H R.  17810. 

Bqt  tho  fundamental  question  that  wo  have  asked  ourselves  in  mak- 
ing all  of  these  grants  was:  Would  this  application  for  a grant  bo  re- 
sponsive to  a situation  that,  emerged  because  of  desegregation,  and  will 
it  help  to  remediate  tho  situation,  and  help  them  on  pretty  much  Of  an 
emergency  basis? 

So  tho  question  comes  up:  why  fund  an  instructional  material  cen- 
ter, and  I think  wo  had  to  go  into  the  intent  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  tho  local  school  board  as  they  come  before  our  staff  Snd 
defend  their  request.  It  would hinge  on  wliat  would  be  in  the  material 
center.  Would  it  provide  the  kinds  of  materials  that  would  make 
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richer  curricular  offer  available  to  the  youngsters,  and  broader  re- 
sources available  for  teachers  to  utilize  hi  meeting  a span  of  differ- 
ences, especially  in  the  South,  when  you  bring  racially  segregated 
school  systems  together? 

Now,  to  talk  more  specifically  to  these  examples  that  the  chairman 
has  raised,  Mr.  Ilrifder,  maybe  you  could  respond  in  a little  more  de- 
tail. But  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  we  have  tried  to  be  guided  by. 

Mr.  BitADr.it.  I would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Commissioner's  com- 
ments. Normally,  for  example,  in  title  I,  these  ait1*  State  planned  op- 
erations that  are  approved  in  generally  February  or  March  of  the 
year  prior  to  the  school  opening.  Many  of  these  school  districts  that 
wo  are  being  responsive  to  have  had,  as  a result  of  legal  action,  and 
since  their  State  plans  were  filed,  and  their  projected  utilization  of 
title  I funds  per  se,  havo  had  resulting  court  orders  that  have  brought 
about  total  desegregation. 

This  is  merely  a tangent  type  of  reaction  to  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  title  I.  By  the  same  token,  I would  think,  as  we  have  viewed  the 
projects,  and  ns  they  come  in,  that  to  go  back  and  tell  a district,  “Well, 
you  have  amplo  title  I funds  to  do  this,”  would  be  redirecting  con- 
gressional intent  In  the  projected  pttrposo  of  title  I itself,  that  inas- 
much as  there  are  populations  and  there  are  specific  type  of  activities 
and  practices  for  which  title  I would  he  utilized,  then  to  tell  a dis- 
trict to  reorient,  or  redirect  would  be  inappropriate  in  our  response 
to  it. 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Well,  Commissioner,  let’s  take  a look  at  Jackson 
County.  Fla.  They  requested  $58,900  for  portable  classrooms,  and  no 
funds  for  teacheCtraihing  or  aiiy  of  the  77  percent  that  we  were  as- 
sured would  go  pfiinaiily  for  Upgrading  the  teacher  personnel. 

Yon  awarded  Jackson  County,  Fla.,  tlie  full  $58,000  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  that  money  is  going  to  be 
used  for  upgrading  the  skill  of  teachers  to  meet  the  problem. 

How  do  you  reconci  le  that  ? 

Mr.  Bradkr.  If  I might  respond,  Mr.  Chairman,  Jackson  County, 
Fla.,  wo  havo  operating  in  the  State,  of  Florida  under  our  normnl  and 
regular  title  IV  program  the  consultant  centers  that  arc  available  for 
assistance  to  desegregating  school  dist  ricts. 

Wo  have  a rether  extensive  project  through  this  center,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  center,  in  assisting  Jackson  County  along  with  other 
counties  in  a teacher  in-service  programs. 

Mr.  PircixsKi.  Under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  Bradkh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pt'ciNsKi.  Why  do  wo  need  this  bill  then?  Why  don't  we  in- 
crease title  IV  ? 

Mr,  Bhader.  Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  scope  of  authorized  activi- 
ties withlh  titlo  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  at  •e  so  limited  that  one 
cannot  again  address  the  broad  types  of  problems  that  desegregating 
districts  ntfd  themselves  facing. 

My  point,  if  I might  add  one  further  statement,  is  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  for  us  to  add  additional  moneys  for  Jackson  County,  Fla., 
for  an  activity  for  which  they  are  already  well  Underway. 

Mr,  Pcoixski.  What  about  Newton,"  Miss.,  which  requested  funds 
for  mobile  classrooms  and  nothing  else,  $10,000,  and  that  was  approved. 
What  is  the  situation  over  there? 
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Commissioner  Hkf.f,.  In  tliese  eases,  and  as  we.  deal  with  individual 
districts,  we  Irv  to  cope  with  their  needs.  We  try  to  take  into  account, 
how  they  are  focusing  other  funds,  and  it  varies  from  one  district  to 
another." 

This  is  one  of  the  values  of  our  having  the  discretion  that  we  have 
in  making  these  grants.  We  can  tailor  to  the  needs  of  the  districts,  and 
in  some  instances  there  arc  single  problems  that  some  of  the  districts 
want  to  focus  on. 

Hut  by  utilizing  the  total  authorization  and  looking  at  the  grants 
that  wo  make  to  all  of  the  districts  and  all  of  the  States,  we  are  still 
following  t hese  broader  guidelines,  but  there  will  be  cases  in  individual 
districts  where  you  will  see  a program  that  is  focusing  in  on  a single 
situation. 

We  fry  to  examine  that  on  the  basis  of  the  problem  we  arc  facing, 
and  exercise  the  best  judgment  we  can  that  it  is  a sincei'e  and  con- 
scicntious  effort  to  the  focusing  on  the  problem  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Pucixskf.  Elaine,  Ark.,  requested  $33,000  to  purchase  air  con- 
ditioners, clocks,  bells,  desks,  chairs,  and  so  forth.  Ilow  much  of  that 
was  awarded? 

Mr.  IhtAOKit.  I would  have  to  look  at  the  budget  sheet  on  that  project 
to  give  you  an  answer.  T am  Fiot  familiar  with  that  specific  project. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I have  620  schools  in  Chicago  who  would  love  to 
have  air  conditioners. 

Mr.  Bradku.  Air  conditioners  are  not  an  authorized  expenditure. 

Mr.  Pucfxski.  That  is  what  wo  are  trying  to  find  out,  how  this 
money  is  being  spent. 

Mr*  Quio  in  defending  the  $1V£  billion,  the  main  bill,  here,  has  said 
many  limes  thnt  ho  does  Fiot  want  this  bill  to  bo  a compensatory  educa- 
tion bill,  and  also  to  bo  a major  construction  bill. 

Tho  main  thrust  of  this  bill,  according  to  the  testiiiioiiy  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  $75  million  was  approved,  was  that  77  percent  of  the  $75 
million  would  lie  spent  on  special  educational  pei'sonnel  and  student 
programs  to  try  to  bridge  whatever  problem  they  have,  but  it  does 
seem  to  mo  in  examining  $17  million  that  you  have  spent  so  far  that 
you  are  a long  ways  from  that  target. 

Commissioner  Bkix.  You  see,  if  you  look  at  our  report  again,  40 
jiereent  of  this  $17  million  has  been  "spent  on  curriculum  development 
and  teacher  training.  I would  admit  that  you  can  find  isolated  instances 
in  there  where  we  made  a grant  in  ono'particular  area,  but  we  have 
done  that  after  there  has  been  justification.  I don’t  believe  that  you 
will  find  places  where  we  have  made  grants  for  air  conditioning.  * 

And  ns  we  have  dealt  with  local  school  districts,  we  might  show 
you  the  sears  for  defending  thnt  particular  one,  because  we  nave  had 
a lot  of  appeals  for  air-conditioning,  and  I have  had  somo  school 
people  in  the  South  thnt  tell  me,  Mr.  Ruth,  that  we  don’t  idealize  how 
difficult  it  is  down  there  in  the  fall  to  open. a school,  hut  that  not- 
withstanding, we  have  not  approved  air-conditioning  grants. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Is  it  even  more  difficult  this  year  than  it  was  last, 
year,  or  5 yeai-s  or  10  years  ago,  when  there  was* no  Federal  problem? 

Commissioner  Bki.f".  Yes,  and  that  has  been  our  rationale  that  this 
could  not  be  an  emergency  need  this  year. 
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Mr.  Qr ik.  Or  any  time.  You  said  “this  year.*'  It  rannnt  hi*  any 
time. 

Commissioner  Bki.i..  Yes,  any  time.  I would  not  want  to  imply  l»v 
saying  “this  year." 

Mr.  Quik.  When  you  put  blacks  and  whites  together,  you  don't 
need  more  air-conditioning  than  when  they  were  separate. 

Commissioner  Hki.i,.  If  yon  fake  the  money  that  we  have  expended 
for  curricular  development,  for  teacher  training,  and  20  percent  for 
guidnnco  programs,  and  take  the  genera!  percentages  of  that  lirst 
item  there,  I would  submit  that  even  with  this  amount  hero  that  we 
are  broadly  approaching  those  guidelines  of  percentages  according 
to  how  we  interpret  them. 

T would  like  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  conscien- 
tiously trying  to  see  that' that  happens,  but  we  arc  doing  it  on  an 
overall,  ntulti-State,  some  of  the  districts  basis.  Wo  think  it  would 
be  unreasonable  in  each  grant  application  to  sav.  “Now,  this  per- 
cent must  lie  here,  and  this  percent  must  be  hew."  Yhe  siqierintendpnt 
would  say,  “Yes,  but,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  does  not  meet  any 
needs,”  and  if  we  said,  “Well,  on  a district-by-district  basis,  never- 
theless, you  must  go  this  way,"  we  felt  wo  would  Ik*  in  a somewhat 
unreasonable  position. 

I do  recognize  the  guidelines. 

Mr.  Pccixski.  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Rirnt.  T feel  that  T have  to  state  something  that  you  gentle- 
men evidently  are  not  aware  of. 

It  has  been  suggested  on  this  committee  that  the  school  areas  under 
court  order  really  are  not  entitled  to  any  of  this  money  and  it  should 
be  withheld  localise  of  their  behavior.* 

I am  not  saying  that  this  is  in  general  agreement,  hut  it  has  been 
suggested  on  this  committee  that  the  money  should  go  in  the  school 
areas  first  that  have  do  facto  segregation',  and  that  got  into  this 
problem  without  the  benefit  of  a law  that  says  you  must  have  black 
schools  and  must  have  white  schools,  and  also  flint  the  money  should 
possibly  go  to  schools  that  have  no  problems  as  a reward  for  the 
wav  in  which  they  have  conducted  their  schools. 

So  I cannot  keep  from  continuing  to  emplmsizo  that  we  must 
discuss  the  purpose  of  the  hill.  That  is  not  in  the  form  of  a question, 
but  I do  need  you  to  clalwrate  and  strengthen  the  meaning  of  the 
purpose  of  the'  bill. 

Commissioner  Bkix.  You  see,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  conceive  of  a 
school  district  that  has  not  a inultifacc  situation,  osjiecially  a large 
school  district  and  large  urban  school  district,  North,  South,  Kast,  or 
West. 

Well,  they  say  hack  in  x time  we  started  to  desegregate,  and  f hero- 
fore  we  don’t  have  any  problems,  and,  therefore,  you  cannot  qualify 
for  any  of  this  money  under  the  broader  bill. 

I think  it  is  a matter  of  degree.  I would  concede  that  those  that 
started  early,  like  Berkeley,  Calif.,  will  not  have  as  much  of  a prob- 
lem, but  I think  that  if  tile  Berkeley  superintendent  of  schools  were 
here,  lie  would  indicate  that  he  still  has  problems  that  need  to  be 
remediated  to  some  extent. 

So  I think  it  is  a matter  of  degree  and  extent  that  we  need  to  con- 
cern ourselves  about. 
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I would  still  argue,  sir,  that  if  the  money  is  to  solve  this  great  prob- 
lem, this  great  issue  in  our  country,  that* we  still  ought  to  focus  the 
money  where  the  problem  is,  and  put  the  emphasis  there.  If  we  can 
do  that  at  the  same  time,  and  not  slain  the  door  on  the  other  one — 
mnylK!  a lesser  amount  of  money  would  help  them — maybe  we  can  get 
the*  kind  of  compromise  that  gets  the  bill  through,  and  will  still  meet 
the  purpases  of  the  act  and  will  Still  focus  on  the  greatest  need  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  money,  without  inakfiig  it  too  broad. 

Air.  PcrciN'SKi.  One  final  question  on1  that.  line. 

Air.  Commissioner,  in  your  statement  you  said,  “This  fall  more 
school  districts  will  have  changed  from*  dual  to  a unitary  school 
system  * * 

What  is  your  definition  of  a unitary  school  system  ? 

Commissioner  Hem,.  Our  definition  of  ufiitary  school  system  is  quo 
that  does  not  operate  two  separate  school  system's,  one  system  in  build- 
ing and  curriculum  which  says  all  of  the  black  students  attend  here, 
and  all  of  the  whites  attend  here. 

Air.  Fom>.  Will  the  chairman  yield? 

Air.  Pucixsftr.  Yes. 

Air.  Fohd.  Under  your  definition  how  do  you  classify  a district  that 
hns  boon  under  previous  guidelines  that  permitted  a*  portion  of  tho 
district  to  life  desegregated  by  so  many  grades  at  a time? 

Air.  PoiTixoF.n.  I am  sorry. 

Air.  Fonn.  Prior  to  the  Green  amendment  (which  said  that  guide- 
lines cannot  be  applied  differently  in  the  North  and  the  South),  guide- 
lines were  deliberately  written  to  permit  the  Smith  to  comply  with- 
out actually  having  accomplished  desegregation  in  all  of  the* grades 
of  a school.'  The  guidelines  said  if  you  reached  this  p'OhVt  by  a certain 
time,  von  would  arbitrarily  be  considered  to  be  compliance  with  title 
VI.  ‘ ‘ 

How  do  you  classify  that  situation,  when  discussing  heretofore  dual 
school  systems?  Are  you  talking  about  tho  whole  school  district,  or 
what? 

Air.  PoTtixoKn.  In  answer  to  your  question,  prior  to  tho  Green  v. 
New  Kent  Co.  decision,  there  was  no  Supreme  Court  definition  of  a 
unitary  system. 

> At  that  time,  the  court  did  say  that  there  was  a constitutional  neces- 
sity of  those  systems  that  were  dual  by  law  to  operate  not  black  schools, 
not  white  schools,  but  just  schools.  That  is  a general  definition,  and  it 
did  allow  the  Office  of  Civil  Fights  at  that  time  to  take  steps  even  then 
to  require  the  elimination  of  dual  systems  over  1 to  2 years. 

The  issue  of  timing  as  to  when  the  desegregation  process  had  to 
he  accomplished  was  not  reached  until  the  Alexander  v.  Holmes  deci- 
sion of  October  1900. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  some  years  ago  there  may  have  been  two 
or  three  steps  available  in  eliminating  the  dual  system,  while  today, 
under  constitutloifftl  decisions,  that  is  no  longer  permissible. 

Air.  P rcixsKi.  Under  your  definition  of  unitary  school  system  as 
used  in  your  statement  here  today,  conceivably,  tlien,  ns  long  as  you 
don’t  have  a dual  school  system  ns  such,  conceivably  you  could  have 
segregated  all-white  or  all-black  schools  within  unitary  school  systems. 
Is  it  that  correct? 
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Mr.  PoTTixoKtt.  'Dint  is  possible.  Unless  a more  particular  definition 
of  unitary  system  is  rcachedj  it  is  possible  that  a system  can  be  in 
compliance  witlf  today’s  constitutional  standards  and  still  have,  within 
the  unitary  system,  one  or  more  racially  identifiable  schools,  whether 
black  or  white. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Mr.  Commissioner,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  Congress 
has  never  attempted  to  identify  or  define  the  unitary  school  system. 
1 am  not  aware  of  any  legislative  act  or  any  provision  in  law.  So,  in 
effect,  the  Congress  lias  Forefoited  that-  responsibility  to  the  courts. 

"Would  you  have  any  objection  if  we  tried  to  incorporate  into  the 
bill  before  us  some  definition,  acceptable  definition  6f  unitary  school 
system,  to  give  these  school  districts  across  the  country  some  guidance 
on  how  they  can  comply  ? 

"What  would  be  your  reaction  to  that? 

Commissioner  lfrxt,.  It  is  a difficult,  maybe  a needed,  task,  and  I 
understand  that  the  Supremo  Court  will  get  into  this  question  this 
bill  in  idling  on  Cases  before  it, 

Mr.  Pucixski,  Yes;  I agree  with  yon.  it  is  not  easy,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  Congress,  somewhere  along  tlie.  line,  ought  to  defino  unitary' 
school  system  or  neighborhood  sciiool  system,  or  whatever  it  is  they 
want,  to  define.  There  is  ho  such  langunge  in  any  act. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  ianguago  in  the  act  ? 

Commissioner  Bkj.t,.  No;  and  I guess  our  response  is  more  of  an 
operational  definition  that,  wo  have  been  going  by.  < 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I want  to  clear  up  one  more  point,  becauso  we  have 
had  inquiries  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Pottinger,  i>crhaps  you  would  like  to  elaborate  on  this  question 
of  a sciiool  district  which  lias  unlawfully  engaged  in  gift,  sale,  or  lease 
of  property  to  schools  that  discriminate  cannot  receive  funds. 

Some  of  the  members  have  asked  this  committee  whether  that  means 
that  they  can  never  receive  funds,  they  can  never  purge  themselves  of 
that,  practice. 

Wlmt  is  the  Popart  men  t’s  position  On  that  particular  matter? 

This  is  the  Mondnlo  amendment  in  the  Senate.  "What  is  your  inter- 
pretation? Can  these  sciiool  districts  purge  themselves  of  that  practice 
and  qualify  for  funds,  or  wlmt  is  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  PomxoKK.  I believe  the  answer  is,  and  if  I am  incorrect  we 
will  supplement  it  for  the  record,  if  there  was  unlawful  transfer,  and 
by  definition  that  means  that  the  district  knew  that  there  was  this 
sufficient-  intent  to  do  an  unlawful  act  at  the  time  of  transfer,  that 
under  this  amendment  as  it  reads,  the  district  would  be  ineligible  for 
this  emergency  funding. 

However,  i f the  district  engaged  in  a transfer  of  property,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer  was  not-  unlawful,  but  which  is  now  and  in  the 
future  regarded  as  impermissible  under  these  regulations,  that  dis- 
trict would  lie  eligible. 

That  is  to  say,  the  issue  was  raised  on  the  Senate  floor  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  original  amendment,  which  simply  provided  that  there  shall 
be  no  transfer,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  was  discussed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  my  understanding  is  that  the  point  that  you  raise  was  raised 
then,  so  a modification  of  the  amendment  was  made  to  say  that  prior  to 
tlie  effectiveness  of  this  appropriation,  only  unlawful  transfers  would 
make  the  district  ineligible. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Forever  ? 

Mi*.  PomxoKR,  I believe  that  is  an  open  question. 
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This  goes  directly  to  Congressman  Dellenback's  point  about  appro- 
priations. If  the  appropriations  act  says  that  the  Congress  deems  it 
appropriate  that  a district  that  was  engaging  in  an  unlawful  act  shall 
not  1x3  eligible  under  this  emergency  program,  1 believe  if  that  is  the 
interpretat  ion,  we  are  bound  bv  it. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

The  Office  of  Education  Appropriation  Act,  lOti  (P.L.  91-3S0)  contains  a pro- 
viso: That  no  part  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  used  to  (a)  assist  a 
local  educational  agency  which  engages,  or  has  unlawfully  engaged , In  the  gift, 
lease  or  sale  of  real  or  personal  projwrty  or  services  to  a nonpublic  elementary 
or  secondary  school  or  school  system  practicing  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  drlgtn;  ♦ • * 

The  word  “unlawfully”  was  added  after  considerable  Senate  debate  as  to  the 
unfairness  of  disqualifying  local  educational  agencies  on  the  basis  of  past 
transactions.  Limiting  the  proviso’s  retrospective  application  to  “unlawful” 
transactions  satisfies  the  objections  that  to  do  otherwise  would  be  inequitable 
and  would  also  constitute  impermissible  legislation  in  an  appropriations  bill. 

Senator  Mondale,  author  of  the  original  proviso,  cited  the  eases  of  Poindexter 
t\  Louisiana  Financial  System  Commission,  296  F.  Supp.  680,  nff’d  393  U.S.  17 
(1008)  and  Brown  t>,  South  Carolina , 200  F,  Supp.  109,  afTd  303  U.S.  22  (1008), 
for  the  proposition  that  the  ban  on  past  transactions  was  not  new  legis- 
lation but  rather  a restatement  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  principles.  Both 
Poindexter  and  Brown , on  Fourteenth  Amendment  grounds,  forbade  State  tuition 
grants  to  students  attending  private  segregated  schools.  The  court  In  Poindexter 
foftnrt  that  the  purpose  of  the  grants  was  “to  give  state  aid  to  private  discrimi- 
nation,” and  cited  Us  earlier  order  forbidding  the  defendants,  on  the  same 
grounds,  from  “providing  directly  or  indirectly  nny  financial  or  other  material 
supimrt  to  any  private  school  or  nny  student  attending  a private  school.”  Id.  at 
OSS.  The  court  also  noted  with  approval  the  holding  I ri  Lee  v . Macon,  231  F.  Supp. 
743,  that  such  tuition  payments  “would  be  unconstitutional  where  they  are 
designed  to  further  or  have  the  effect  of  furthering  * * ♦ segregation  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.”  200  F.  Supp.  at  002. 

The  implementing  regulation,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  guidance  to  poten- 
tial applicants,  substitutes  for  the  word  “unlawfully”  a detailed  explanation  of 
what  will  be  considered  unlawful,  in  the  light  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the 
Senate  debate,  the  Act  itself,  and  Poindexter , Brown,  and  other  court  decisions. 
(15  CFIt  JSl.O(a)  (4)  (Iv) ). 

Past  transfers  of  property  or  services  are  disqualifying  if  made  “directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  any  uonpublic  school  or  school  system  which,  at  the  time  of  such 
transaction,  practiced  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  where  such  gift,  lease,  or  sale  was  for  the  purpose  of,  or  had  the  effect  of, 
encouraging,  facilitating,  supporting,  or  otherwise  assisting  the  ojierntfon  of  such 
school  or  school  system  as  an  alternative  available  to  nonminority  group  students 
seeking  to  avoid  desegregated  public  schools.” 

The  regulation  thus  neither  expands  nor  diminishes,  but  merely  defines,  the 
conduct  termed  “unlawful”  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  What  about  the  $1,300,000  flint  you  gave  to  Jackson, 
Miss.,  3 (lays  after  they  transferred  800  books  to  a private  neademy? 
Wns  that  not  considered  to  bo  an  unlawful  transfer? 

Mr.  PoTTixorn.  What  happened  in  the  book  transfer  was  not  trans- 
fer of  tlie  district’s  property.  It  was  transfer  of  books  belonging  totho 
State,  pursuant  to  State  order,  not  the  applicant  district. 

The  applicant  district,  in  order  to  resolve  that-  issue  on  the  basis  of 
facts,  and  not  even  require  the  necessity  of  a legal  interpretation,  re- 
trieved the  books  and  took  them  back  to  the  State,  so  the  issue  never 
arose  ns  to  whether  or  not  it  was  an  illegftl  transfer,  nor  could  it  have, 
in  the  position  Of  tlie  general  counsel’s  office,  because,  the  books  did  not 
belong  to  the  district. 

Mr.  Pcvixski.  But  there  was  nothing  on  the  part  of  the  State  re- 
quiring this  transfer. 

Mr.  PorrixGKR.  Yes,  there  was. 
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Mr.  Pucixski.  Tho  State  minimi  it  ? 

Mr.  Pottixgkr.  Yes;  very  clearly. 

Commissioner  Bku,.  Tins  is  a State  statute  dating  back  to  1910  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  They  have  a State  textbook  board,  and  the 
Mississippi  State  law  says  that  the  State  textbook  board  shall  furnish 
textbooks  to  l>otlf  privfttc  and  public  schools.  In  executing  this,  they 
gave  tho  Jackson  school  district  a*  directive  to  transfer  those  books 
to  the  Woodland  Hills  Academy,  and  when  we  called  their  attention 
to  it,  incidentally,  this  was  before  school  opened,  so  the  students  in 
the  private  academy  never  used  the  books,  the)-  went  back  and  re- 
trieved the  books  and  turned  them  in  to  the  State  textbook  board. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Finally,  tako  a city  like  Chicago,  which  is  now 
trying  to  work  out  a voluntary  plan  with  tho  Department  for  de- 
segregating its  faculty.  Once  that  plan  is  approved,  if  it  is  approved, 
would  a city  liko  Chicago  qualify  for  funds  in  the  $75  million? 

Commissioner  Bku,.  I would  think  not,  sir,  because  it  would  be  a 
desegregated  faculty,  and  not  desegregated  student  body. 

I would  like  some  further  comment,  on  that. 

Mr.  PornxoER.  I think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  You  arc  requiring  the  distribution  of  teachers  and 
stall. 

Commissioner  Belt*.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  In  the  Southern  communities,  to  qualify  for  this 
$75  million,  a school  district  must  distribute  its  teachers  to  each  school 
on  the  ratio  of  minority  to  nonminority  teachers  in  the  whole  system. 
If  you  require  that  in ’the  South,  and  they  then  qualify  for  Federal 
funds,  I don't  understand  why  you  would  say  that  Chicago,  which 
has  to  do  the  same  thing,  under  the  approval  of  the  department,  does 
not  also  qualify. 

Mr.  Pottixgkr.  First,  Chicago  would  not  qualify  because  it  does 
not  have  a terminal  faculty  desegregation  plan.  It  has  not  desegre- 

fated  its  faculty  at  opening  of  this  year,  and  that  is  a provision  not 
isputed  by  anyone. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Under  tho  $76  million  rule,  you  have  to  have  a plan 
that  was  terminal  at  the  opening  of  the  school  ? 

Air.  Pcwtixoer.  That  is  correct. 

There  is  a question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  district  could  lie  eligible 
unless  it  has  a student  or  comprehensive  desegregation  plan. 

My  understanding  is  it  would  not  have  been  eligible  at  that,  point 
unless  it  had  a terminal  phase  desegregation  plan  for  pupils,  as  well. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Supposo  we  take  that  same  situation,  and  we  have  a 
school,  Roosevelt  High  School  in  Chicago,  we  have  permissive  trans- 
fer plan  in  Chicago  for  youngstcis  who  feel  they  don’t  get  the  quality 
of  education  they  want  ftnd  feel  that  they  would  not  get  in  the  neigh- 
borhood school, ‘they  may  transfer  to  any  high  school  in  the  city  if 
they  wish,  if  there  aro  Vaeanies.  So  most  of  tho  schools  now  are 
desegregated. 

If  you  have  at  the  high  school  level  this  kind  of  an  integration  plan, 
and  you  have  an  integrated  faculty,  commensurate  and  consistent  with 
the  plan  worked  out.  and  approved  by  the  Department,  would  not  the 
city  of  Chicago  then  qualify  for  its  high  school  funds  under  your  $75 
million? 

You  say  we  have  a cutoff  date  of  September  1,  or  whenever. 
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I nm  not  awflro  tlftit  there  is  aijfHiliigr  anywhere  in  the  law  that  sets 
up  that  khu|  of  a cutoft"  date.  Where  is  it  in  the  laws  that  you  are 
operating  under,  that  a school  tliat  completes  an  integration  plan  on 
Dccoml)cr  1,  has  to  wait  until  next  September  to  qualify  for  funds? 

I would  think  tlifht  the  moment  that’  school  qualifies,  either  under 
court  order  or  under  approved  plan,  they  would  thW  qtffllify  for 
funds,  but  under  your  policy  here,  if  they  were  not  tenhinal  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  when  school  opened,  they  are  dead  for  the  rest  of  that  school 
year,  or  that  year,  are  they  not? 

Where  is  the  authority  in  law  for  that  kind  of  an  arbitrary  cutoff 
date? 

Mr.  Porfi.vtn.il.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  wohltl  be  appropriate  for 
us  to  give  you  that,  answer  in  a supplementary  memorandum  from  the 
office  of  the  general  counsel. 

The  regulations  do  provide  for  it.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
regulations  were  to  gi  1*0  tnoaU  ttfg  flF  the  emergency  nature  ofthc  legis- 
lation and  congressioifal  hifaht  and  tlfftt  is  the  reason  for  the  terminal 
phaso  opening  1070  year  provision. 

I think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  hear  from  the  office  of  the  gen- 
eral counsel. 

('flic document  referred  to  follows:) 

SUFFIEMENTARY  MEMORANDUM 

The  Office  of  Education  Appropriation  Act,  1071  (IM*  91-380)  appropriated 
$76  million  for  “assistance  to  desegregated  local  educational  agencies.”  Senator 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  noted  at  the  outset  of  Under  Secretary  Venonmn’s  testi- 
mony on  May  27,  1070,  that  the  Mil  was  “for  Immediate  assistance  to  school 
districts  which  must  desegregate  by  the  fall  of  1070.”  Hearing  record,  p.  733. 
Ttm  draft  criteria  for  eligibility  first  presented  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Deficiencies  and  Supidementals  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  (Id.  p.  740, 
ct  sc*?. ) , which  furnished  the  basis  for  the  Senate’s  understanding  and  consider- 
ation of  the  appropriation  measure,  limited  participation  to  local  educational 
agenchs  ‘implementing  a court  ordered  or  HEW  approved  plan  of  desegregation 
tor  September  1070  or  which  have  Implemented  a plan  of  dcsegregatton  during 
the  school  year  1908-09  or  19G9-70.”  The  regulations’  “terminal  phase”  require- 
ment, and  their  definition  of  “terminal  phase”  (45  CFR  $ lSl.l(g) ),  rest  on 
the  authority  Of  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County , 300  IJ.S.  19  (1909),  in  which  (he 
Sup;*eme  Court  ruled  on  October  29,  1909,  that  “Under  explicit  holdiugs  of  this 
Court  the  obligation  of  every  school  district  Is  to  terminate  dual  school  systems 
at  once  and  to  oi>cratc  now  and  hereafter  only  unitary  schools.” 

Furthermore,  the  legislative  history  of  the  Appropriation  Act  indicates  a clear 
Congressional  intent  that  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  emergency  program  be 
spent  prior  to,  or  shortly  after,  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  The  immediacy 
of  the  problem  to  which  the  Emergency  School  Air  Program  Is  addressed— the 
special  needs  of  school  districts  that  are  now  undergoing,  or  have  recently  under- 
gone total  desegregation— was  emphasized  in  Under  Secretary  Veneman’s  May 
27  testimony.  The  Senate-House  conference  comhllltee  reduced  the  amount  ap- 
propriated from  $150  million  to  $75  million  on  the  premise  that  the  money  was 
to  l>c  spent  before  or  shortly  after  the  opening  of  school.  See  110  Qmg.  Heo. 
08.35  (daily  ed.,  July  10,  1970)  and  110  Cong.  Itec.  13039  (daily  ed.  August  18, 
4970).  Even  if  some  Interpretation  of  “desegregation  ” other  than  with  reference 
to  0 terminal  plan  for  this  fall,  were  legally  Justifiable,  the  needs  of  terminal 
districts,  ns  a matter  of  sound  administrative  Judgment,  would  have  priority 
in  an  emergency  program  with  limited  funds. 

Mr.  PueixsKi.  Then  you  will  not  spend  the  $75  million  tlmt  you 
have  pot. 

Commissioner  R«u„  Yes,  sir;  we  will. 

Mr.  Bkv.l.  T believe  your  memorandum  said  you  should  have  that 
spent  by  October  15. 
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Commissioner  Bkix.  We  will  reallocate  and  spend  the  money.  We 
liavo  so  many  demands  that  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  PoTTrxoKit.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  1 add  one  quick  point  ? 

May  I simply  add,  it  is  because  of  the  situations  like  Chicago  that 
wo  are  very  eager  to  have  the  support  of  (he  committee  for  the  Presi- 
dent’s $1.5  billion  bill,  which  will  cover  the  situations  that  you  have 
outlined. 

Commissioner  Unix.  Hopefully,  the  language  will  be  broad  enough 
so  that  this  will  be  done.  ‘ 

Mr.  Foim.  On  Jtfho  8,  the  only  spokesmen  appearing  for  the  admin- 
istration before  this  committee  on  this  legislation  were  here  and  I 
asked  them  a scries  of  questions  ns  to  whether  or  not  they  would  object 
to  specific  amendments  I would  promise  to  make  to  this  bill.  These 
amendments  are,  in  eficct,  conditions  precedent  that  I would  have  a 
school  district  meet  in  order  to  be  eligible. 

They  wore  given  a copy  of  the  specific  proposals,  and  at  that  time 
indicated  they  would  respond  for  the  record. 

On  July  lO,  at  my  request,  the  chairman  of  this  committee  directed 
a letter  to  Secretary  Richardson : 

I am  enclosing  a copy  o t Mr.  Fortl’s  amendment.  Since  the  President  urged 
Congress  to  move  expeditiously  on  this  Mil.  we  would  appreciate  receiving 
recommendations  froiii  the  ndminist ration  on  this  bill  as  soon  as  itossible. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  statement,  and  although  yesterday  the  White 
House  was  telling  me  that  they  are  deadly  serious  about  the  urgency 
of  getting  this  legisltnion  passed,  wo  still  don’t  have  an  answer. 

Not  only  has  your  Department  and  the  Secretary  chosen  not  to  re- 
spond to  mo  as  an  individual  member  of  the  committee,  but  you  have 
chosen  not  to  respond  to  a written  request  from  the  chairman  sent 
ns  a result  of  the  action  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Did  not  something  arrive  this  morning? 

Commissioner  Bf.ix.  Mr.  Ford,  it  was  indicated  that  the  responso 
was  oh  the  way. 

That  does  not  explain  the  long  delay  in  making  the  response.  I will 
speak  for  myself,  that  I feel  the  Ofiice  of  Education,  and  the  Depart- 
ment especially,  with  the  very  difficult  decisions  that  this  committee 
has  to  make,  ought  to  bo  very  responsive  to  every  question. 

By  way  of  explanation,  I would  indicato  that  there  was,  on  Juno  8, 
following  that  on  the  10th,  our  Commissioner  resigned,  and  then  wc 
had  a new  Secretary. 

Maybe  this  sounds  like  alibis,  and  possibly  it  is,  but  some  of  these 
things  have  been  involved  in  this.  But  that  notwithstanding,  I think 
that  wo  should  bo  more  responsive. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  Secretary  that  got  this  request  did  not  leave  the  ad- 
ministration—rather,  wo  understood  that  he  went  directly  to  (he 
White  House,  where  lie  would  l>c  heard  more  often.  If,  in  fact,  this  is 
a bul  tliatlho  administration  is  serious  about,  it  seems  like  there  would 
have  been  even  more  urgency  once  he  got  up  to  the  other  end  of  the 
street  and  was  able  t6  fell  the  President,  in  person,  (lint  bis  important 
piece  of  legislation  was  languishing  here. 

I have  to  tell  you  honestly  that  even  after  talking  with  a White 
Ilotiso  spokesman  yesterday,  1 am  not  convinced  that  you  ijcoplc  really 
want  this  legislation. 
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Commissioner  Bkix.  I can  only  speak  for  the  Oftico  of  Education 
as  tho  very  temporary  Acting  Commissioner,  but  we  are  anxious  to 
have  the  legislation,  and  want  to  bo  as  responsive  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Fom>.  Jt  is  your  view  that  the  administration  does  want  us  to 
pass  this  legislation? 

Commissioner  Bkix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Wo  are  going  to  recess  for  6 minutes,  Commissioner. 
Wo  have  to  go  down  for  a quorum.  If  von  will  be  good  enough  to 
relax  for  a moment,  we  will  bo  right  back.  (Brief  recess.) 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Tho  committee  wnl  resume. 

As  you  can  see,  we  have  another  interested  member  of  our  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentlelady  from  Oregon,  All's.  Green,  joining  Us,  and  we 
aro  always  pleased  when  Mi's.  Green  is  with  us.  We  would  like  to 
extend  toiler  all  of  the  courtesy  of  the  committee. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Font).  Yes. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Wo  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentlelady,  because 
wo  know  she  1ms  questions  Oft  the  bill. 

Wo  have  lieen  talking  to  the  Commissioner  this  morning  on  how  the 
$75  million  that  has  been  appropriated  is  I icing  spent  to  get  some  idea 
of  what  we  can  expect  in  the  event  that  the  bill  is  approved  by  the 
Congicss. 

Aim.  Ghebx.  Thank  you  very  much,  Aft*.  Chairman. 

I would  welcome  tho  opportunity  to  ask  a couple  of  questions  along 
tho  linoof  onr  discussion  the  other  day. 

Air.  Bell,  I have  asked  for  a list  of  the  interns  for  the  summer.  Do 
yon  know  whether  Mint  has  been  prepared  yet? 

Commissioner  Bkix.  No;  I do  not,  but  wo  will  respond  to  that. 

I Tow  long  ago,  Airs.  Green,  did  you  ask  for  it  ? 

Ah-s.  Ghkbx.  I don't  know.  It  was  some  time  last  week. 

Could  ypU  tell  us  what  the  work  of  the  interns  has  been  in  tho  Office 
of  Education? 

Commissioner  Bkix.  These  interns  have  been  involved  in  twofold 
activity.  Some  work  experience  with  the  Depaftmeht,  which  is  part  of 
tho  IIEW  intern  program,  and,  then,  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 

Juaintcd  with  what  is  a Federal  agency  in  our  work,  and  to  have  a 
ialog  with  us  on  the  significance  or  our  work  during  the  summer  that 
they  spend  with  us. 

i?o  it  is  a work  got  acquainted  with  government  program. 

AIi-s.  Ghkkx.  Would  vou  be  more  specific?  What  specific  jobs  have 
t hey  been  doing  in  tho  Office  of  Educat  ion  ? 

Commissioner  Bkix.  It  depends  on  the  intern’s  background.  Some 
have  been  involved  with  some  of  tho  specialists  in  their  regular  work 
activities,  helping,  for  example,  in  tho  DPEA  Bureau  with  somo  of 
them  as  they  plan  and  execute  some  of  tho  conferences  that  they  have 
carried  out  m their  Summer  activities. 

In  other  instances,  it  has  been  more  of  a lesser  resi>onsibility.  If 
their  qualifications  aro  such,  it  has  been  more  on  a clerical  basis! 

Mrs.  Grkex.  Lot  mo  ask  a specific  question,  if  I may,  and  if  you  do 
not  know,  1 would  trust  that  you  would  not  respond,  but  find  out. 

Aly  information  is  that  summer  interns  that  have  not  finished  their 
graduato  work  have  been  specifically  assigned  to  the  task  of  writing 
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the  guidelines  for  the  billion-and-a-half-dollar  request  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent for  desegregation,  a bill  that  has  not  passed  the  Congress. 

Commissioner  Bem,.  I have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  PiroixsKi.  Do  you  know  they  are  not  ? 

Commissioner  Beet*  I should  say  that  I have  no  knowledge  of  that. 
I have  no  knowledge  relating  to  the  guidelines. 

Maybe  'Mr.  Bradcr  could  respond.  He  is  substantially  involved  in 
this  program,  tho  guideline  writing  and  the  discussion  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Rradek.  To  my  knowledge,  tiioy  have  not. 

Mrs.  Greex.  Both  of  you  are  responding  to  your  knowledge  that 
they  have  not,  but.  neither  of  you  can  respond  that  they  have  not  in 
fact? 

Commissioner  Bki.u  I think  wo  would  need  to  check  that,  to  l>e  very 
definite  that  they  have  had  no  involvement,  no  clerical  role,  or  any- 
thing else.  I think  we  .would  need  to  check  t lint  out  and  then  respond 
for  the  record  in  writing. 

SB’s.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  something 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  government. 

I have  been  told  by  one  of  the  interns  that  he  has,  indeed,  been  in- 
structed to  work  On  guidelines  for  this  bill,  and  when  the  question  was 
put  that-  this  bill  has  not.  passed  the  Congress,  the  response  was,  “Wo 
have  been  instructed  to  draw  up  the  guidelines  the  way  the  administra- 
tion wants  the  bill,  the  way  they  have  sent  it  up,  regardless  of  what 
the  Congress  does.” 

Now,  if  this  is  the  procedure  that  is  used,  then  I suggest  that  the 
whole  congressional  system  ought  to  somehow  be  reformed.  It.  matters 
littlo  what  the  Congress  does,  as  long  ns  they  decide  that  tho  bill  they 
send  up  is  the  one  that,  is  to  bo  enacted,  and  guidelines  and  legislation. 

Mr.  Bei.e.  Is  this  just,  ono  intern,  or  is  this  a common  statement 
voiced  by  interns?  Is  this  just  one  intern’s  comment? 

Mrs.  Greex.  This  is  ono  intern,  and  I suggest  that  maybe  t he  way  to 
do  it 

Mr.  Bell.  Maybe  the  way  to  find  out  is  to  get  his  name. 

Mrs.  Greex.  I have  his  name,  but  I would  suggest  that  tho  chairman 
would  want  to  discuss  with  the  chairman  of  tho  full  committee  a 
subpenn,  because  I do  think  this  goes  to  tho  heart  of  tho  problem. 

Mr.  Bki.i..  It  might  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  wo  should  investigate.  However,  1 wanted  to  distinguish 
whether  this  is  some  comment  that  someone  made  casually,  or  whether 
it  is  something  specific  we  can  nail  down;  then  we  would  have  some- 
thing. But  I hate  to  hear  charges  tossed  around  that  are  unsubstanti- 
ated comments  from  some  intern.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Operation 
Water  Moccasin  in  Cuba,  where  some  13-year-old  child  was  quoted 
about  something  that  happened.  I would  like  to  have  something 
specific. 

Mrs.  Greex.  The  reason  I bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
is  for  the  exact,  purpose  which  you  cite. 

Mr.  Ptrcixsiu.  I believe  the  record  of  the  subcommittee  will  show 
that  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  tho  validity  of  the  statement  made  by 
tho  gentlelady,  that  I would  have  to  resolve  it  in  her  favor,  because 
we  have,  seen',  time  and  time  again,  guidelines  come  down  the  pike 
that  have  no  relevancy  to  the  acts  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  noth- 
ing is  greater  proof  than  the  bill  before  us' now. 
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I am  aware  of  the  memorandum  put  out  by  the  Department.  Wo 
passed  an  amendment,  which  I sponsored,  tliat  no  standards,  rule, 
regulation,  requirement,  or  general  applicability  prescribed  for  ad- 
ministration of  any  program  under  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  may  go  into  effect  until  30  days  after  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

I don’t  know  how  to  make  that  language  any  clearer.  I don’t  know 
how  we  could  have  made  this  any  clearer,  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  all  interested  parties  shall  have  30  days  to  examine  and 
comment  on  their  rules  and  regulations  and,  as' prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  to  implement  that  $7 5 million  appropriation  oi*  any 
other  bill.  Yet  the  gentlelady  will  bo  interested  to  know  the  adminis- 
tration set  down  the  guidelines  and  sent  out  the  guidelines  and  they 
are  operating  and  then  said,  well,  this  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
the  $75  million. 

And  I am  equally  certain  that  regardless  of  what  Wo  do  now  in  the 
mark  up  of  this  bill,  the  guidelines  already  are  undoubtedly  being 
circulated  in  the  department,  are  being  prepared,  and  the  information 
that  the  gentlelady  has,  I am  sure,  would  bo  borne  out  if  wo  want  to  go 
into  it  deep  enough. 

What  is  yolir  comment  on  that? 

Commissioner  Bki.i,.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  comment  on 
that.  Of  con i-se,  you  know  I am  the  Acting  Commissioner  and  there 
temporarily. 

Mr.  Proixsitr.  And  you  linve  been  an  excellent  witness.  T want 
to  tell  you  that. 

Commissioner  Bkm„  Thank  you,  sir.  I have  not  instructed  nor  has 
any  work  been  started  on  the  guidelines  for  this  major  bill.  The  Office 
of  Education  is  not  engaged  in  writing  guidelines  for  this  particular 
legislation"  that  is  under  consideration.  If  T in  ay  finish,  sir. 

Mr.  Fo'.tn.  Before  you  go  any  further,  I fhmk  you  should  know  the 
record  of  this  committee  already  contains  the  testimony  of  a person 
who  said  he  participated  with  your  people  in  drawing  up  the  guide- 
lines and  lie  did  discuss  them  with  this  committco  at  some  length. 

Commissioner  Bki.i,.  Yon  see,  the  administrative  officer  in  our  organi- 
zation that  is  responsible  for  the  program  is  Mr.  Brader  and  I think 
lie  ought  to  talk  to  it  first. 

Mr.  Foiui.  Wo  Imv©  had  significant  discussion  of  the  guidelines.  The 
name  of  the  witness  was  Dr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Bkaiikk.  These  were  regulations  in  reference  to  the  $75  million 
emergency  school  assistance  programs.  Wo  are  not  Involved  and  would 
not  preempt  the  passage  of  this  legislation  until  such  a final  document 
is  read  before  we  would  begin  the  task. 

Mr.  Pitcixski.  Mr.  Brader,  we  have,  and  they  are  a part  of  this  rec- 
ord, had  the  guidelines  for  this  75  million  long  before  the  Senate 
passed  it,  long  licfora  the  House  passed  it,  long  before  it  came  out  of 
the  conference. 

The  pattern  was  set.  The  mold  was  cast  in  yotir  department  within — 
when  yon  were  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  there  would  Iks  $150 
million  because  that  is  what  the  administration  had  requested  and, 
then,  in  the  conference  committee  they  cut  it  down  to  75  million.  So 
1 don’t  know  why  you  would  want  to'  vehemently  deny  the  fact  that 
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it  is  a habit  aiul  custom  in  11 KW  to  say  that  the  Congress  is  a necessary 
evil  included  in  the  Constitution.  We  will  do  it  our  wav. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  yield ? 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  that  says  that  an  organization, 
such  as  this  Department,  can’t  do  some  preliminary  work  on  a program 
before  it  is  in  operation.  The  only  thing  1 was  taking  issue  with  Airs. 
Green  about  was  the  idea  that  some  unqualified  child  was  doing  the 
guideline  writing. 

That  is  n different  matter,  but  1 don’t  see  anything  improper  about 
doing  a little  study  on  a program  in  advance. 

You  havo  to  do' a certain  amount  of  this  in  order  to  he  prepared  for 
legislation  that  might  pass.  I don’t  know  how  many  bits  of  legislation 
where  thought  and  study  of  possible  guidelines  was  made  beforo  the 
legislation  was  passed. 

Mrs.  Green.  Will  my  colleaguqyicld  ? ' 

Air.  Bell.  I yield  to  Mr.  Qufe. 

Air.  Quie.  I recall  the  timo  when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  re- 
quested that  we  havo  guidelines  beforo  wo  passed  the  legislation. 
They  better  do  some  studying  before  wo  pass  legislation. 

Airs.  Green.  Would  my*  colleague  yield f 

Air.  PuciNSKi.  Yes. 

Airs.  Green.  I don’t  think  I said  that.  I don’t  know  what  your  term 
is  on  childlike,  I did  not  make  that  statement. 

Air.  Bell.  I thought  that  was  the  implication  of  your  statement. 

Airs. 'Green.  Ary  statement  was  that  interns  wore  drawing  up  the 
guidelines  before  the  bill  was  passed. 

Afr.  Bell.  Would  you  say  they  were  unqualified  ? 

Aire.  Green.  I would  not  say  an  intern  was  not  a oualified  person. 
I would  say  he  had  no  experience  in  education  legislation. 

Air,  Bell.  Is  it  your  allegation  that  an  intern  is  qualified  or  is  not 
qualified  to  do  this  type  of  work? 

Airs.  Green.  Afy  question  is  whether  some  summer  intern  ought  to 
bo  assigned  to  the  task  of  writing  guidelines. 

Air.  Bell.  Because  ho  is  not  qualified? 

Mrs.  Green.  No;  that  is  not  what  I am  saying.  Whether  interns 
who  are  here  for  the  summer  without  prior  experience  in  congres- 
sionally  passed  legislation  ought  to  bo  the  ones  to  be  drawing  guide- 
lines before  the  bill  has  been  passed  and  under  instructions  to  draw 
them  Up  according  to  the  administration’s  desires  rather  than  the 
congressional  action  that  is  taken,  and  if  1 might  make  the  suggestion, 
jfr.  Chnirman,  I would  lie  curious  if  there  are  interns  in  the  rooms 
this  morning,  and  if  so,  I would  be  interested  in  what  their  assign- 
ments might  be  or  hnve  been. 

Are  there  interns  from  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  room? 

Afr.  PirciNSKi.  Has  the  intern  program  terminated? 

Aren’t  they  back  in  school  for  the  lftost  part? 

Afra.  Green.  Isn’t  it  true  that.somc  of  the  interns  are  being  hired 
ns  consultants  for  the  year,  this  year  that  they  are  continuing  their 
work  in  school? 

That  is  not  true  or  that  you  do  not  know? 

Commissioner  Bell.  It  is  not  true. 

Afra.  Green.  I have  the  names  of  some  people  that  I would  like  to 
submit  to  be  called. 
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Mr.  Pccixski.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Pottixorr.  May  l respond  briefly  to  try  to  assure  the  com- 
mittee and  Mrs.  Green  in  particular  that  the  guidelines  for  the  $75 
million  program  and  wimtoyer  guidelines  are  drawn  Under  the  one 
and  a half  billion  dollars  bill,  will  not  be  drawn  primarily  or  single- 
handedly  by  any  one  intern  or  group  of  interns. 

They  have  not  been.  They  will  not  be.  And  1 hope  that  if  there  is  any 
way  that  we  can  clarify  that  matter  on  the  record,  that  we  will  be 
provided  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Grkkx.  Could  1 get  an  understanding?  You  said  that  they 
would  not  be  drawn  by  any  one  intern  exclusively  or  any  group  of 
interns? 

Mr.  PoTTixc.Kit.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Grkkx.  Do  you  by  that  very  statement  suggest  that  interns 
are  indeed  working  on  them? 

Mr.  PmTixor.it.  No,  T do  not.  I know  of  no  intern  working  on  any 
guidelines.  Frankly,  I did  not  know  until  yon  said  or  alleged  that 
u was  the  ease  flint  there  were  any  guidelines  written  Under  the 
new  bill. 

I have  not  seen  them  ns  director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Eights.  I don’t 
Mi  eve  Mr.  P ruder  has  seen  them.  However,  is  this — whoever  is  draw- 
ing them  up,  if  they  are  drawing  them,  are  not  drawing  them  with 
the  direction  of  the  Department-  ns  a single  operation. 

Mr.  Pradkr.  If  T mighty  Mrs.  Green,  amplify  on  that.  With  spo- 
cific  reference  to  $75  million  regulation,  I cmi  unequivocally  state 
that  there  were  no  interns  involved  in  that  process.  To  my^ knowledge, 
there  does  not  even  exist  a draft  copy  to  date  of  ally  conceived  or  pro- 
jected regulations  that  would  be  accompanying  the  H.E.  17846  and 
certainly  not  of  my  staff,  the  Division  of  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities have  not  been  involved  in  this. 

Mrs.  Grkkx.  Thank  von. 

Mr.  PorrixoKR.  May  1 ask  whether  we  can  indeed  have  the  name  of 
the  poison  involved  so  we  can  pursue  the  matter?  T think  it  is  of 
critical  importance  and  apparently  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
committee. 

Mrs.  Giikkx.  Wo  will  give  the  nniiie  to  the  chairman  and  T would 
suggest  that  the  procedure  would  be  to  invite  him  up  and  jierhnps 
withasubpena. 

Mr.  PorfixoKR.  May  we  look  for  that? 

Very  good. 

Mr.  PtrCixsKi.  Yes.  Now.  Commissioner,  in  further  discussion  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  $75  million,  the  Endow,  Ark.,  school  district  had 
requested  funds  to  set  up  a vocational  education  training  curriculum 
for  minority  youngsters. 

fn  their  application  they  said: 

At  the  present  (imp  the  courses  offered  are  designed  to  either  prepare  stu- 
dents for  college  or  general  education.  Only  ahont  twenty  i>ercent  of  minority 
students  that  graduated  go  out  to  college  or  vocational  technical  schools. 

The  addition  of  vocational  curriculum  will  prepare  students  for  occupation 
after  graduation  from  high  school.  It  Is  also  felt  that  these  courses  will  !>e  of  so^h 
optical  to  those  students  they  will  stay  in  school  and  take  vocational  subjects 
rather  than  dropping  out. 
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Now  why  aren’t  Slate  vocational  education  funds  I wing  used  for 
this  program  rather  than  trying  to  use  this  particular  money  for  this 
purpose  ? 

Commissioner  Bku-.  They  arc  available  and  1 am  sure,  local  funds 
are  also  available.  It  is  a question  to  what  extent  and  if  there,  is 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  and  if  the  board  of  education  and  siqierin- 
tendent  of  schools  wants  to  put  a new  and  increased  emphasis  upon  vo- 
cational education  as  an  outgrowth  of  their  efforts  to  desegregate 
and  more  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  these  students. 

Mr.  Ptxuxsiu.  Wo  have  now  in  this  ease  here,  and  this  really  gets 
to  the  heart  of  this  bill.  This  is  where  I am  troubled  with  this  bill. 
I want  to  pass  this  bill.  I want  to  pass  some  legislation  that  will  help 
these  schools. 

I must  tell  you  in  all  honesty  that  I am  troubled  with  the  sort  of 
arbitrary  distribution  Of  funds' without  hnv  real  standards.  Now  hero 
in  Eitdorn,  Ark.,  they  have  State  funds.  We  wrote  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  a 15-percent  set-aside  for  the  disadvantaged,  so  if  these 
are  potential  dropouts  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  probably  come 
out  of  disadvantaged  families  or  communities,  so  they  would  have 
a priority  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  15  percent  set- 
asidc  of  the  State  basic  grant  for  the  vocational  education  in  that 
State. 

They  have  title  I money.  They  have  title  ill  money.  On  top  of  all 
of  this,  the  administration  says',  because  they  arc  under  court  order 
or  voluntary  plan,  wo  will  send  another  windfall  to  that  school  dis- 
trict. ’ . 

I say  to  myself,  what  do  fny  citizens  say  about  all  of  this  when  they 
don’t  have  any  of  these  things?  How  much  money  are  we  expected 
to  pour  into  these  communities  and  what  are  the  criteria  ? 

Here  we  have  talked  about  conference  rooms.  We  have  talked  about 
curriculum  centers.  Wo  have  talked  about  various  other  things.  I 
think  the  weakness  in  this  legislation  in  its  present  form  is  that  we 
realiy  have  not  set  up  a fixed  formula  to  help1  those  schools  that  need  it. 

The  Department  assured  the  Senate  that  77  percent  of  the  funds 
would  bo  used  for  personnel  and  vet  we  find  in  the  allocations  made 
hero  that  that  is  being  ignored,  'l’his  is  what  troubles  me  with  this 
legislation  that  we  wish  you  gentlemen  would  put  in  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Bkadkii.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I might  respond  specifically  to  the 
notations  as  to  the  Eudora  request.  Their  original  request  was 
for  $230,000;  n grant  subsequently  made  of  $20,420.  While  I am  not 
specifically  knowledgeable  of  the  budget  line  items,  the  ability  to  pi-o- 
vide,  as  requested  in  tlieir  project  outlay  extensive  funds  for  vocational 
programs  would  indeed,  be  inadequate,  you  correctly  point  out,  and 
provided  for  by  other  vocational  funds  available  to  tlmt  district  from 
State  sources  and  therefore  was  not  approved  in  their  request  of  the 
$20,431  that  ultimately  went  to  the  district. 

Mr.  IVcixsiu.  Commissioner,  I want  to  commend  you  and  congratu- 
late von  sincerely  and  honestly.  Von  have  l>ecn  an  excellent  witness. 
Von  have  been  very  frank  and  candid  and  you  have  answered  the  ques- 
tions and  1 have  the  highest  respect  for  you  and  your  associates  here 
this  morning. 

But  the  one  thing  that  disturbs  me  about  this  legislation  that  I 
would  like  to  get  your  comment  on 
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Mr.  Quik.  Are  von  leaving  the  question  of  vocational  education? 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quik.  The  thing  that  has  been  bothering  me  is  that  you  come 
with  some  allocation  of  funds.  I don't  want  any  of  this  money  going 
for  compensatory  education,  anything  that  they  would  be  doing  in 
a segregated  school,  but  there  "are  some  added  expenses  when  you 
integrated  the  schools. 

You  come  up  with  vocational  educational  money.  And  I wondered 
why  you  agreed  to  it.  And  they  said  that  they  did  not  agree  to  it. 

MY.  Puoi.vski.  They  did  not  say  that.  They  did  not  know  what  that 
20,000  was  approved  on. 

Mr.  Bhadkk.  I would  have  to  look  at  the  budget,  item.  But  ill  the  list 
of  projects,  110  projects  wo  sent  up  yesterday,  that  where  the  pro- 
I>osal  is  designed  and  the,  narrative  that  went  with  the  proposal,  in 
examining  the  budget  of  that  project,  only  those  applicable  items  and 
thoso  items  approved  have  been  funded,  and  while  they  may  talk  and 
descrilic  areas  of  needs  or  wants,  the  corrected  budget  page  u*ill  prop- 
erly reflect  t lie  amount  of  dollars  awarded  to  the  individual  school 
district. 

Mr.  Quik.  It  does  not  necessarily  say  what  is  being  expended. 

Mr.  Bhadkk.  No,  sir;  but.  with  estimate  of  20,431,  the,  ability  to  pro- 
vide extensive  vocat  ional  edticat  ion  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  Quik.  I think  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  what  this  money  is 
l>cing  spent  for.  Let’s  get  to  the  question  again  that  the  chairman  lias 
been  raising  all  along.  Is  this  money  going  to  bo  made  available  for 
types  of  educational  projects  that  would  be  necessary  for  all  white 
schools  to  have  and  not  necessarily  just  the  added  costs  of  integrating 
the school? 

Just  because  they  are  integrating  the  schools,  does  that-  mean  there  is 
going  to  bo  money" available  for  just  about  anything  except  air-condi- 
tioning? 

Mr.  Bhadkk.  Congressman,  I would  again  refer  to,  as  previously 
noted,  attachment  0 of  the  types  and  varieties  of  activities  tbat  school 
districts  have  deemed  as  being  vital  to  .the  transition  process. 

Air.  Quik.  Yes;  I know  those  types  Of  projects  but  within  those  types 
of  projects,  you  still  could  I think  allocate  money  which  would  bo 
clearly  compensatory  education  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  integration 
even  within  those  types  of  projects.  I want  to  know  what  the  policy  of 
the  Department  is  going  to  be  and  has  been  on  the  §75  million. 

Mr.  Bhadkk.  Clearly,  we  would  not  bo  in  a post  me  to  fund  overlap- 
ping activities  for  which  there  weie  funds  or  in  other  titles  specifically 
directed  to  that. 

Air.  Quik.  What  if  them  was  not  enough  money  in  other  titles  and 
they  am  still  overlapping  activities? 

Mr.  Bhadkk.  If  the  districts  can  demonstrate  them  is  a need  and  it  is 
imperative  for  orderly  transition  process,  I think  we  should  consider 
it. 

Mr.  Quik.  If  it  is  needed  to  provide  for  orderly  process  of  desegrega- 
tion. 

Commissioner  Bki.k.  And  if  educational  expenditures  have  emerged 
directly  related  to  this  and  if  in  our  judgment  this  will  tend  to  remedi- 
ate this  on  an  immediate  basis  for  this  particular  year,  then  this  would 
lie  the  kind  of  logic  that  we  would 'apply  in  making  a decision. 
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II  could  bo  in  some  circumstances  that  a school,  particularly  a small 
high  school,  may  have  almost  a totally  academic  curriculum*  It  could 
be,  after  consolidation  and  after  desegregation,  that  the  educators  in 
analyzing' the  needs  of  the  students  and  studying  the  prognosis  of  what 
their  after-high-school  needs  will  be,  will  want  to  adapt  the  cur- 
riculum in  such  n way  immediately  and  for  that  particular  year  so 
they  will  be  meeting  tlie  needs  of  the  youngsters  on  an  immediate  basis. 
If  they  could  justify  to  ns  and  satisfy  our  inquiry,  it  could  be  that  wo 
would  approve  a project  in  the  area  of  vocational  education. 

We  would  ask  some  prior  questions,  and  we  would  try  to  assume 
what  their  own  resources  aro  that  are  available.  We  would  try  to  de- 
termine that  this  added  expenditure  was  clearly  related  to  the  fact 
that  the  desegregation* process  had  taken  place.  They  have  a differ- 
ent  student  body  with*  different  curriculum  requirements  than  they 
had  before  that,  needed  to  be  almost  immediately  remedied  and 
changed  to  meet  the  needs  that  were  there. 

Air.  Quin.  This  is  what  I htfd  expected.  Everything  has  to  go  back 
to  the  fact  that,  we  now  have  a different  student  body,  noth  blacks  and 
whites,  and  therefore  you  have  a different  situation.  You  have  addi- 
tional costs  and  as  long  as  it  goes  back  to  that,  I think  you  are  justi- 
fied but  if  they  just  happen  to  have  needs  and  they  hapikm  to  lie  intc- 

f rated  and  therefore  liko  everyone  that  is  all  black  or  all  white,  then 
would  disagree  with  you. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Following  that  logic,  the  problem  i9  this.  We  give 
Eudora,  Ark.,  school  district,  $50,000. 

They  hire  somo  extra  teachers  for  that  year.  They  qualify  for  the 
terminal  date  and  everything  else.  What  are  you  going  to*  do  next 
year  and  t ho  year  after? 

I have  said* to  you  time  and  again  that  the  basic  fault  with  this  legis- 
lation is  that  in  1970  or  1971,  it  is  going  to  freeze  an  X number  of 
school  districts  in  America  that  are  going  to  really  crank  up  wjtli  that, 
and  from  now  until  hell  freezes  over  the  rest  of  the  country  is  going 
to  bo  supporting  the  school  district. 

How  canyon  say  to  the  school  district,  “You  integrated  your  schools 
and  you  hired  teachers  and  spent  additional  $40,000  or  $100,000  but 
we  a re  going  to  cut  you  off”  ? 

Mr.  Commissioner,  you  just  try  to  put  off  somo  funds  around  here.  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  an  impact  bill  through  and  1 have  asked  my 
colleagues  to  drop  one-half  tho  national  average.  The  President  wants 
it  very  desperately  asyoit  know.  You  want  it  very  desperately  and  they 
say,  “Nuts  to  you.  We  are  not  giving  up  a ponny.,r 

So  this  is  the  main  trouble  with  this  bill.  It  sets  up  $1*4  billion  the 
next  2 yea  re  and  from  now  until  perpetuity,  that  $lVfc  billion  will  go 
to  the  school  districts. 

Commissioner  Beix.  In  regard  to  the  $75  million,  wo  would  caution 
tho  superintendent  that  this  is  oncc-only  money. 

Air.  PrcixsKi.  If  it  is  “onco  only”  money,  Air.  Commissioner,  you 
have  been  a school  superintendent  and  you  were  a good  one,  i f you  wore 
told  by  an  agency  of  the  Government,  State,  or  Federal,  “We  arc  going 
to  give  you  $75,000  for  oncc-only  money.”  You  go  over  there  and  hire 
those  teachers,  would  you  hire  them  if  you  knew  that  12  months  from 
now  you  would  have  to  get  that  money  from  local  or  State  resources 
because  your  Federal  grant  is  going  to  end  ? 


Commissioner  Bki.i,.  I won’t,  sir.  unless  T hired  them  on  a contin- 
gency basis. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  What  respectable  teacher  would  take  that  job  on  that 
basis  i 

Commissioner  Bki.i..  This  would  be  a problem  but  it  may  be  in  some 
circumstances  that  vou  may  be  able  to  employ  someone  who  might 
take  a job  just  for  the  year  or  you  may  be  able  to  get  someone  who  is 
noncertified  who  might  come  and  oiler  tutorial  service  on  a transitory 
basis. 

But  this  is  one  of  the  concerns  that  has  to  focus  on  this  bill.  They 
can't  commit  themselves  to  an  appetite  from  this  money  that  can’t 
bo  taken  care  of  afterward.  We  have  emphasized  and  the  key  word  we 
have  stressed  is  the  emergency  nature  or  the  bill. 

We  say  on  the  $75  million,  tiiat  this  has  got  to  relate  to  otir  emergency 
needs  that  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  on  an  emergency  basis  right 
now. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I would  like  you  to  know  that  has  been  the  very  thing 
that  has  held  this  legislatiohnp  because  we  have  a real  serious  problem 
of  trying  to  find  a formula  that  is  not  going  to  lock  in  this  program 
forever  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  communities  as  they  come  in  to 
the  urogram. 

I nave  not  heard  anyone  propose  this  for  me.  You  say  it  is  a one-shot 
operation  but  we  know  from  long  experience  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a one  shot  operation  around  here.  Look  what  is  happening  in  the 
research  programs. 

We  give  the  school  district  $100,000  for  research  projects  and  they 
keep  finding  all  sorts  of  ways  because  nobody  wants  to  give  it  up.  Once 
they  tool  uj)  and  they  go  to  the  senators  and  see  congressmen  and  raise 
all  kinds  of  fuss  and  because  nobody  wants  to  give  up  a dollar. 

Once  they  plan  and  once  they  budget  and  program  a Federal  dollar 
into  their  system,  they  do  everything  conceivable  and  possible  to  make 
sure  that  they  n'-ver  lose  that. 

Mr.  Qitie.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Yes,  of  course.  * 

Mr.  Qutu.  As  I have  told  you,  many  times,  we  have  had  title  III  of 
KSEA  on  the  books  for  sometime  aiid  it  contains  a 3-year  limit  on 
funding  individual  projects.  Schools  know  it  beforehand  and  a lot 
of  them  yell  about  it  when  the  3 years  expire. 

I know  that-  is  a problem  where  we  start  a program  and  it  might 
continue.  But  I want  to  make  certain  by  the.  formula  that  we  adopt 
that  we  don’t  remove  the  emergency  nature  of  it,  that  we  don’t  remove 
the  statement  from  the  commissioner,  "this  is  a 1-year  program,”  and 
say  now  you  have  got  it  for  as  long  as  you  can  show  a need. 

I think  that  this  is  now  an  emergency  bill,  that  school  superintend- 
ents will  have  a tough  decision  to  make  and  some  of  them  won’t  ask 
for  the  money  because  it  is  only  1 year  but  some  of  them  will,  ns  the 
acting  Commissioner  said,  ask  for  the  money  because  the  one  shot 
deal  will  be  helpful  and  I think  some  others  will  hope  they  can  con- 
vince their  local  taxpayers  that  it  is  worthwhile  and  pick  Uptlie  money 
from  local  sources. 

Some  of  the  title  III  programs  did  terminate  with  Federal  funds 
for  3 years  but  people  locally  liked  it  so  well  that  they  picked  it  up. 

Commissioner  Bki.i..  As  former  chief  State  school  officer  6 months 
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ago,  I have  had  experience  in  terminating  school  distric/s  under  title 
II f with  understanding  that  they  had  3 year  grants.  I have  also  had 
the  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  their  pressing  very  hard  and  saving, 
“look,  this  program,  it  is  groat”  and  you  just  can't  terminate  them. 

So  I acknowledge  and  concede  the  point  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
program  going  especially  over  a 3-year  period  and  terminate  it,  hut 
1 would  emphasize  that  it  is  being  done  in  education  with  the  Federal 
programs  and  is  being  done  I think  in  almost  every  State  by  State 
departments  of  education  as  they  manage  title  ITT  of  KSKA.  * 

Mr.  Pucixski,  I will  have  to  submit  with  all  due  resj)ect  to  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  title  III  is  really  not  an  appropriate  one, 
an  example  for  the  simple  reason  that  title  111  by  itself,  by  its  very 
nature  is  defined  by  law  as  an  experimental  project. 

You  go  into  it  knowing  that,  it  is  experimental.  But  let  me  ask  you 
this,  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  have,  for  instance,  title.  I.  Let's  look  at 
title  T.  Let’s  take  a look  at  title  I.  You  have  been  trying  and  I Ije.lieve 
your  predecessor  tinder  great  pressure  from  Congress  has  !>een  trying 
to  move  title  T money  into  the  areas  of  greatest  need  and  you  know 
tho  kind  of  resistance  that  you  have  met  all  along  the  way  and  you 
really  have  not.  been  able  to  budget  into  the  areas  of  greatest,  needs 
because  of  tho  resistance  that  yon  have  gotten  from  State  superin- 
tendents and  various  others  because  title  I is  an  ongoing  program. 

Look  at  impact.  Have  you  over  tried  to  modify  an  impact,  program? 
Twenty  years  wo  have  been  living  with  this  thing  and  we  can’t  touch 
it.  Every  Member  of  Congress  says  it  is  the  worst  program  passed 
by  Congress  but  try  to  get  a vote  against  it.  So  I don’  think  title  Dt 
is  appropriate.  I sav  to  you  that  once  you  crank  in  under  this  bill 
programs  to  a local  school  district  that  school  su|)erintendent  will 
bite,  scream,  yell  and  do  everything  because  he  is  not  going  to  givo 
up  a penny. 

Mr.  Font).  T think  there  is  one  difference.  The  problem  is  that  none 
of  this  money  is  going  to  the  States  where  congressmen  do  vote  for 
Federal  aid/ 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Now  let’s  take  some  good  looks.  Do  you  have  a 
question? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  On  page  4 of  your  testimony,  Mr,  Commissioner,  at 
tho  verv  bottom,  yon  mentioned  seven  and  a half  million  that  has  been 
set  aside  for  nonprofit  organisations  other  than  school  districts.  I 
looked  at  vopr  rules  and  regulations  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Section  1&1.3B,  indicates  that  where  the  Commissioner  finds  it  would 
more  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  program,  he  may  make 
a grant  to  any  private  agency  or  institution,  and  contract  with  any 
public  or  private  agency  or  organization  to  assist  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  one  or  more  desegregation  plans  described  in  paragraph  A of 
this  section. 

What  kind  of  agencies  are  you  going  to  fund  and  what  kind  of 
activities  wilt  they  be  performing  outside  of  the  public  school  system  ? 

Commissioner  Bkix.  These  would  be  community  groups  we  hope 
that  would  be  broadly  representative  of  different  interests  in  the  com-  * 
inanity  that  could  help  in  rallying  community  support  for  tho  deseg- 
regation process  and  to  bring  about  understanding  and  more  toler- 
ance and  more  commitment  to  desegregation. 
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Maybe  Mr.  Brnder,  you  could  talk  about  some  examples  here  that 
would  be  more  specific  and  do  a better  job. 

Mr.  Fom».  You  use  the  word  implementing  as  distinguished  from 
planning  or  advising,  I interpret  the  word  implementing  to  mean  to 
actually  execute  the  programs  that  you  will  be  financing,  and  I would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  a private  agency  outside  of  the  public 
school  system  would  be  carrying  on  a desegregation  program  financed 
by  this  money? 

Commissioner  Bej.l.  Maylie  Mr.  Bradcr  cottld  respond. 

Mr.  Bkadkr.  Congressman,  as  Dr.  Bell  [minted  out.  local  groups, 
parent  groups,  and  an  interested  agency  within  that  would  design  proj- 
ects that  would  support  specifically*  and  track  specifically  with  a 
school  district’s  desegregation  plati  to  again  rally  the  assistance,  the 
support  of  the  community  in  its  difficult  transition  period.  It  is  con- 
ceived as  types  of  activities  that  would  both  complement  and  support 
desegregation  plans  which  would  be  such  activities  ns  community  rela- 
tions, information  type  of  programs. 

Mr.  Ford.  Is  this  a duplication  of  the  Agnew  committee?  I thought 
that  was  what  the  Vico  President  and  his  committee  were  doing,  all 
of  the  things  that,  you  have  just  described  ? 

I understood  flint  has  been  going  on  for  a year  in  between  other 
things  that  are  happening. 

Mr.  Bradkr.  It  is  my  understanding  that  certainly  the  available 
work  of  this  committee  more  addresses  itself  to  a statewide  operation 
and  we  are  talking  here  about,  specific  school  districts. 

Mr.  Ford.  How  do  you  visualize,  under  the  legislation  before  us 
or  under  the  program  that  you  are  now  carrying  on  pursuant  to  these 
guidelines,  that  determinations  will  be  made  as  to  which  local  area  you 
ought  to  go  into  with  Federal  money,  to  try  what  sounds  like  a form 
of  propagandizing.  This  money  would  go*  for  a worthy  cause;  but 
you  must  realize  that,  the  minute  that  outside  money*  gets  into  a 
community  for  this  reason,  it  is  like  poison.  I just  question  the  ad- 
visability of  making  identification  this  way  and  deliberately  saying 
we  are  again  going  to  go  into  certain  commttnitles  with  what  some 
"'ill  consider  propaganda.  We  are  going  to  make  a conscious  deci- 
sion from  Washington  which  ones  they  should  be  because  the  com- 
munity itself  is  neither  intelligent  enough  or  motivated  enough  by 
the  proper  ethics  to  proceed  on  its  own  and  we  are  there  going  to  put 
this  money  in  effect-  to  educate  the  community. 

This  puts  a dimension  in  this  legislation*  that  is  precisely  what  the 
proponents  of  the  Whitten  amendments  and  Fountain  amendments 
are  going  to  jump  on  and  they  will  tear  us  to  pieces  when  wo  go  to 
the  floor  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Braukr.  Congressman,  inasmuch  ns  this  regulation  has  not 
been  even  drafted  for  the  pending  legislation,  we  as  program  people 
would  be  preempting  legislative  intent  into  postulation  and  for  utili- 
zation of  such  activities  if  they  are  viewed  as  valuable. 

We  submit  to  you  that  wo  believe  these  types  of  activities  do  com- 
pliment and  support  the  problems  experienced  bv  a community,  the 


school,  parents  and  residents  broadly  within  that  specific  community 
that  arc  involved  in  desegregation  processes. 

Mr.  Ford.  Lot  me  use  for  example  an  area  with  which  I am  very 
familiar.  I am  sure  you  know  I don't  represent  Detroit  but  1 know 
you  have,  heard  of  tlio  recent  unhappy  experience  we  have  had  there. 
Because  a majority  of  the  board,  four  out  of  seven  mcm!>ors.  vc-ted 
in  favor  of  massive  desegregation  programs  to  be  implemented  this 
fall,  they  were  recalled  by  overwhelming  majority  of  the  vote  is.  This 
included  a substantial  number  of  votes  in  the  black  community  as  well 
ns  the  white  community. 

So  they  threw  the  school  board  members  out  . 

I am  hot  talking  about  my  concern  that  this  legislation  does  not  try 
to  give  that  kind  of  school  district  the  raw  courage.  Bather  1 am  think- 
ing that  if  in  the  circumstances  in  Detroit  you  had  any  group  that 
was  financed  with  Federal  money  attempting  to  tell  citizens  or  to 
inform  citizens  about  this  program,  you  would  take  that  group  from 
the  beginning  because  of  the  taint  of*  this  Federal  money  to  the  point 
whore  nobody  would  believe  them. 

The  only  successful  way  is  that  being  attempted  with  prominent 
leaders,  labor,  business,  mid  a cross  section  of  the  community  trying 
to  reason  with  the  populace. 

But  the  minute  it  were  known  that  there  was  a start1  paid  for  with 
Federal  dollars  and  that  you  were  setting  up  something,  credibility 
would  diminish.  This  is  one  of  the.  problems  with  community  action 
under  the  poverty  program — that  when  finally  face  to  face  with  the 
fact,  you  are  On  the  Federal  payroll,  how  can  we  Inhere  you? 

That  is  what  happens  when  you  are  out  in  the  neighborhood  and 
out  in  the  neighborhood  means'  talking  with  the.  banker. 

So  I question  at  this  point  whether  you  might  want  to  give  some 
consideration  before  we  do  go  further  with  this  legislation,  as  to 
weighing  the  potential  gain  in  having  this  kind  of  a holdback  for 
tlicso  purposes  against  the  potential  disadvantages. 

And  surely  this  issue  will  be  raised  when  the  bill  gets  out  to  the 
floor. 

Commissioner  Bki.u  This  is  a very  good  question  and  we  felt  and 
I particularly  felt  that  after  studying  the  testimony  of  a number 
of  distinguished  witnesses  that  came  before  the  committee  that  there 
was  sufficient  emphasis  on  this  particular  item  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
component  of  our  bill.  I should  say  in  all  candor,  based  on  my  own 
experiences  as  a school  administrator,  I am  not  overly  enthused 
about  widely  and  extensive  use  of  advisory  committees. 

I think  they  do  have  a place  to  play  in  some  functions  and  in  some 
circumstances.  I felt  In  this  particular  situation,  since  the  community 
in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  is  deeply  involved.  In  conversation 
coming  up  every  day  is  this  segregation  coming  up  to  hit  them  this 
fall.  I felt  in  this  particular  situation,  if  we  could  get  some  action 
going  in  the  community  where  some  of  the  prestigious  respected  peo- 
ple could  be  advocates,  that  it  might  lie  useful  to  us. 

Now  I should  say  that  we  have  not  funded  an v of  these  yet  and  so 
we  are  talking  about  this  in  a’ theoretical  mold,  'i  think  we  ought  to 
appraise  this  very  carefully  and  based  on  a small  bill  and  on  a small 
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basis,  I think  we  may  learn  quite  a bit  about  that,  about  what  this 
ou^bt  to  lx»  in  a larger  bill. 

Mr.  Foitn.  May  I suggest  one  other  caveat  to  you? 

If  you  will  look  at  the  records  of  this  committee  over  the  past  0 
years,  probably  nothing  has  stirred  any  more  emotion  than  Federal 
money  going  into  molding  community  attitudes.  Whenever  community 
action  groups  got  involved  in  a program  that  could  be  identified  as 
informing  the  area,  or  voter  registration,  or  how  to  petition  your  city 
council,  or  similar  areas  it  caused  an  explosion.  Every  Congressman 
that  had  one  of  those  blossom  in  his  district  has  had  irate  politicians 
to  talk  with.  On  a bipartisan  basis  we  have  been  trying  to  deal  very 
gingerly  with  these  factois  for  several  yearn  so  as  to  avoid  problems. 

It  has  l>een  troublesome.  I would  hope  von  won’t  go  back  into  that 
sort  of  thing  with' this  legislation. 

Mr.  Qitii:.  r think  what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  savs  is  well 
taken.  I he  only  advantage  to  having  this  provision  in  hem  is  that 
it  would  scare  some  Southern  people  into  action  for  fear  that  NAACT 
might  come  in  with  a proposal. 

i f V-10  i(,Pa  of  bnving  a parental  committee  working  with  the 
local  public  school  systems  so  they  make  sure  they  stay  on  target  and 
I don  t think  anybody  has  any  objection  here  using  the  school  system 
hut  T think  what  you  say  is  right. 

Mr.  Ford.  I think  such  Federal  efforts  are  automatically  tainted 
South  of  where  we  are  sitting.  I also  think  that  we  are  reaching  the 
stage  now  where  Federal  Government  taints  in  the  North  as  it  does 
in  the  South. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  Commissioner,  yon  said  that  the  $75  million  tlfat  you 
now  have  will  have  been  released  by  Ootolier  15  or  will  be  allocated  to 
various  school  districts  by  Ootolier  15.  Do  you  feel  that  this  initial  $75 
mi. lion  will  take  care  of  the  most  pressing  emergency  needs  in  those 
schools  now  under  court  oi'dcr? 

Commissioner  Bkm,.  I think  that  based  on  the  experience,  we  havo 
had  thus  far,  that  we  could  say  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  it 
will  have  helped  consid<M*ahly.  In  the  absence  of  it,  I think  we  could 
sav  that  the  task  would  have  lieen  more  difficult. 

Now,  wo  are  having  to  he  quite  discriminating  with  all  $75  million 
and,  therefore,  there  are  going  to  lie  some  needs  that  won't  lx?  met. 
A\  e have  the  difiicult  job  of  saying  “I  am  sorry,  but  oil  a priority  basis 
we  cairt  fund  this  particular  problem.”  So  what  I am  trving’to  sav 
and  wing  too  wordy  about  it,  sir,  is  that  I think  we  will ‘be,  mooting 
the  most  critical  needs,  the  very  highly  critical  needs.  There  will  be 
other  noteworthy  needs  that  will  be  left  'untouched  liecause  of  the  limi- 
tation of  the  money. 

‘V1’  to  your  attachment  No.  1 (the  figures  that  show  allo- 

cation), how  much  of  that  figure  is  based  on  some  objective  standaixl 
such  as  population  or  other  statistics,  and  bow  much  is  based  on  sub- 
joctno  determinations  by  fb°  agency  that  there,  is  more  onierorencv 
in  one  area  than  in  another?  Were  you  able  to  sit  down  and  make  this 
allocation  across  the  hoard,  or  is  this  just  a cumulative  result  of  a 
number  of  individual  allocations  ? 

Commissioner  Bki.i,.  The  problem  wo  wrestled  with  here,  and  then 
I would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Brador,  the  problem  we  wrestled  with  was 
tins  sort  of  thing.  It  is  like  starting  out  on  a journey  and  not  knowing 
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how  far  it  is.  One  of  the  questions  we  st  ill  don't  know  is  what  Xort  hern 
districts  arc  going  to  qualify.  Hut  because  of  this,  we  felt  Ave  needed 
to  have  a priority  basis.  Wo  felt  that  the  fact  that  the  money  was  on  a 
grant,  basis  and" not  on  a formula  basis  implicit  that  the  Congress 
intended  for  us  to  use  our  best  judgment  in  focusing  on  the  highest 
needs.  Hut  in  doing  that,  as  a Federal  agency,  we  must  do  it  wit h 
equity  and  justice  and  we  must  have  a rational  basis  for  defending 
that. The  superintendents  of  schools  that  arc  competing  for  this  money 
insist  on  that.  Maybe  if  Mr.  Header  could  take  a moment  to  talk  about 
the  criteria  that  avc  have  been  using  in  exercising  Avhat  1 would  try  to 
typify  as  discipline,  professional  judgment  and  trying  to  be  sincerely 
as  fair  and  equitable  as  we  can  in  managing  the  dollar  grants. 

If,  Mr.  Brader,  you  could  respond  to  that,  I think  it  would  help  to 
gh-oyon  an  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  Hi’ADKit.  The  State  allocation  was  based  upon  two  primary  con- 
siderations: one,  the  provision  of  the  Economic  Opi>ort unity  Act  that 
requires  that  funds  within  one  of  the  six  authorities  under  aa-IhcIi  avc 
am  operating  shall  not  exceed  l2i/>  percent  of  the.  total  program  funds 
available  to  any  of  the  several  States,  to  any  one  State  if  the  several 
States  apply ; second,  the  demotion  or  the  State  allocat  ion  Avas  nrri  ml 
at  by  taking  the  total  number  of  minority  children  in  the  respective 
States,  in  which  them  am  eligible  school  districts  within  those  States, 
eligibility  1 icing  determined  uy  either  court  order  or  voluntary  plan 
under  the  categories. 

Then  making  that  allocation  that  would  liear  the  same  ratio  of  that 
number  of  minority  students  within  an  eligible  State  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  minority  students  in  all  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Foiu>.  All  of  the  States  that  you  am  considering? 

Commissioner  Hki.l.  That  avc  estimated  would  qualify. 

Mr.  Ford.  I Tow  many  States? 

Mr.  Biiaokk.  Twenty-five,  sir.  Based  on  approximately  1,320  school 
districts,  which  avoio  the  best  figures  we  had  available  at  that  time. 
And  this  allocation  was  made  on  the  2-1  th  day  of  August. 

Mr.  Fonn.  That  is  the  point  at  which  there*  Avas  a decision  made  on 
a subjective  basis  that  25  of  the  50  States  Avom  the  ones  that  in  fact 
had  an  emergency  \yithin  the  meaning  of  this  act.  When  you  decided 
to  make  the  allocation  on  the  proportion  that  each  State  had  to  the 
total  of  all  of  the  students  involved,  you  picked  25  States  as  the  ones 
having  an  emergency.  That  required  some  kind  of  arbitrary  decision 
by  somebody. 

Mr.  BitADKit.  We  Avem  trying  to  be  responsive,  as  avc  understood  it  to 
the  amendment  that  was  ottered  that  those  potentially  eligible  districts 
having  either  the  court  order  or  voluntary  plan  or  a statute  of  a court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  our  knowledge  Avithin  these  25  States 
at  that  time  the  allocation  was  made.  We  kncAV  of  these  1,320  poten- 
tially eligible  districts  that  would  qualify  under  the  appropriations 
language. 

Air.  Fonn.  Would  you  have  included  in  your  consideration  a school 
district  like  Detroit? 

Mr.  Bradkr.  No,  sir,  we  did  not  because  at  this  time,  as  wo  viewed 
the  language,  those  districts,  as  Mr.  Pottingcr  testified  to  earlier,  those 
districts  had  a terminal  plan  for  student  and  faculty  that  AAonld  Ikj 
considered  ir  ,der  this  emergency  appropriations. 


Mi-.  Pwixski.  You  .said  you  are  going  to  have  this  $75  milion 
allocated  bv  October  15.  Commissioner,  when  do  you  plan  to  l-elease 
educational  funds,  title  I,  impact,  and  all  of  the  others? 

What  is  holding  that  up  ? 

Commissioner  Bkix.  We  are  still  waiting,  sir,  for  (lie  IlEW  con- 
troller and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  give  us  our  alloca- 
tions. 

Mr.  Fonn.  That  should  be  easy.  Those  two  programs  go  under  for- 
mula and  thei-c  can  be  no  question  in  anybody's  mind  about  the  intent 
of  Congress  with  regard  to  those  two  programs  and  the  distribution  of 
the  fund. 

You  have  a computer  down 'there  that  should  be  able  to  tell  you  in 
a very  few  minutes  how  to  allocate  the  funds. 

Mr.  Pvtcixskt.  1 can’t  understand  why  they  put  the  heat  on  the 
Congress  to  get  these  appropriations  out  and  they  say,  “Don't  put  us 
in  the  posture  you  had  us  in  last  year,”  and  so  we  go  ahead  and  get 
these  nppronriations  out  and  go  to  the 'President  and  then  they  get 
hung  up  m the  agency. 

Commissioner  Bkix.  I am  quite  confident  that  we  will  get  the  alloca- 
tions. 

I am  confident  that  this  will  Ire  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Fohd.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  our  clear  Understanding  now  that 
the  only  thing  that  is  holding  Up  the  funds  is  the  mechanical  activity 
of  actually  computing  the  eligibility  and  amounts  of  monev  or  is  there 
something  else? 

Commissioner  Bnu..  Sir,  from  the  point  whom  I sit  in  the  structure 
of  IlEW  and  the  (lovernment,  I think  maybe  I ought  to  defer  a 
response  to  that  question  except  to  say  that  I am  waiting  for  the 
allocations,  so  I can  make  them.  In  the* meantime,  we  are  proceeding 
on  the  basis  of  the  continuing  resolution  authorisation  that  we  have. 
1 alU  trying  to  ho  as  responsive  as  I can  to  that  to  get  this  to  the  school 
districts.  I don't  want  to  leave  the  impression  that,  they  am  without 
any  money  and  a hundred  percent  of  their  money.  It  is*thc  allocation 
of  this  difference  hero. 

Mr.  IYcixski.  Duo  to  the  fact  that  the  economic  picture  looks  rather 
disturbing,  is  there  any  possibility  that  the  administration  may  hold 
back  or  curtail  those  allocat  ions? 

Commissioner  Bkix.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 don’t  know.  I am  not  privy  to 
this  policy  level  of  deliberation. 

Mr.  PrcixsKT.  Weavo  talking  about  the  fact  that  you  went  ahead 
with  this  program  without  posting  the  guidelines  as  provided  by  the 
amendment  because  of  the  emergency  nature  of  the  bill.  At  least  that  is 
your  position  and  you  took  advice  of  your  counsel.  But  you  have  also, 
as  I understood  it,  released  guidelines  on  the  formula  written  in  the 
ESEA,  and  I am  not  aware  that-  has  been  published  in  the  Federal 
llegister  yet. 

Commissioner  Bmx.  No,  we  haven’t  released  the  guidelines  yet. 

Mr.  Pitoixski.  And  will  there  he  a 30 -day  review  period  for  that? 

Commissioner  Bktx.  Yes. 

Mr.  PrcixsKt.  And  parental  involvement,  where  in  the  act  that  yon 
had  to  have  parental  involvement, -that  is  also  going  to  go  the  route  of 
the  Federal  Register? 
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Commissioner  Br.rx.  That  is  right.  As  we  deliberate  on  the  compara- 
bility situation,  we  have  been  trying  to  confer  with  school  districts,  and 
get  something  that  wo  can  all  live  with  that  nil!  follow  the  intent  of 
Congress  and,  for  that  reason,  we  have  had  some  action  and  some  tenta- 
tive thinking  out  on  this  to  get  their  feedback. 

But  there  won’t  be  any  actions  put  into  effect  on  these  until  they 
are  published  in  the  Hegister  for  a 30-day  period. 

Mr.  Ford.  Prior  to  tlie  education  funding  battle  that  took  place  at 
the  end  of  1069,  there  were  several  lawsuits  instituted  across  the  coun- 
try localise  of  the  previous  delay  in  distributing  funds  that  the  chair- 
man asked  you  about.  That  led  to  a legal  opinion  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  concurred  in  by  the  Attorney  General,  which  concluded  that 
the  administration  could  not  withhold  the  funds  in  those  programs 
because  the  formulas  made  the  (list ribiit ion  mandatory  without  the 
intervention  of  any  Executive  discretion.  Those  lawsuits  apparently 
have  fallen  into  limbo  on  the  theory  that  that  question  was  settled  by 
overyono’s  acknowledgment  that*  distribution  of  formula  funds 
was 'mandatory. 

What  are  w'o  looking  forward  to?  Is  it  possible  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  embarrassment  of  school  districts 
starting  Jaw  suits  again  to  get  tho  money  that  we  appropriated  ? 

After  all  of  this  battle  and  after  all  of  this  difficulty  for  us  and  the 
administration,  it  certainly  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  it  is  going  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  public  support  for  Federal  aid  to  education  if  school 
districts  once  again  have  to  resort  to  the  courts  to  get  somebody  to  give 
them  the-  money  that  Congress  has  appropriated. 

Very  frankly,  all  of  us  have  already  taken  the  heat  and  are  taking 
it.  currently  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  everybody  else,  for 
being  big  spenders  and  adding  money  to  your  program.  The  Very  least 
that  we  ought  to  expect  out  of  you  is  that  you  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing to  spend  that  money  on  children. 

Mr.  Bkix.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  we  are  getting  far  afield  here.  Wo 
are  talking  about  other  areas  and  I think  the  witness  has  replied  that 
lie  couldn't  answer  some  of  these  questions  because  it  is  a matter  he 
would  have  to  look  up  because  it  is  something  he  is  not  directly  work- 
ing on  right  now. 

air.  Pitcixski.  It  is  a rare  occasion  for  11s  to  have  the  distinguished 
Commissioner  here.  x 

Mr.  Ford.  Afr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  my  only  chance  to  talk  to  the 
administration  on  this  matter. 

Afr.  Bia.r..  I have  been  here  10  years  in  which  I had  no  opportunity 
at  all. 

Commissioner  Bi:rx.  I would  like  to  say  to  Congressman  Ford  that 
I would  welcome  a telephone  call  from  you  during  the  very  temporary 
time  that -I  will  remain  in  office, .sir. 

Mr.  Puoixski.  Mr.  Commissioner,  there  is  one  question  I would  like 
to  ask  you.  You  have  already  talked  about  the  advisability,  or  at  least 
you  have  no  objection,  if  we  try  to  wrestle  with  the  whole  structure  of 
unitary  school  systems.  I don’t  know  whether  this  can  be  done  or  not 
but  |)ei*haps  we  ought  to  try.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  main  bill  that  we 
have  before  us  can  make  a significant  contribution  in  this  country  if  we 
can  come  up  with  a formula  to  help  the  tilting  school.  In  my  judgment, 
the  biggest  single  problem  in  American  education  today  is  the  tilting 
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school,  the  school  tlmt  Is  segregated  all  white,  becomes  integrated,  and 
then  for  various  reasons  tdts  segregated  all  black  in  a j>eriod  of  3f> 
months,  ft  would  scon  to  me  that  we  ought  to  put  a very  high  prior- 
ity in  helping  those  schools  which  arc  becoming  tilting  schools  either 
by  neighljorhoOd  patterns  or  by  voluntary  transfer  of  students. 

I have  in  mind  a school  in  Chicago  that  is  now  in  an  all-white  com- 
munity but  has  permissive  transfer  plan  and  it  has  about  25  percent 
nonwliites  in  that  school  now.  We  see  every  month  mom  and  mom 
white  youngsters  transferring  out  of  that  school  to  either  private 
schools  or  other  facilities.  We  see  mom  and  more  nonwhite  students 
taking  advantage  of  the  vacancies  in  that  school  and  transferring  in 
tlmt  school  and  i>erhnps  in  30  months  this  could  lie  a segregated  all 
non  white  school  in  an  all-white  community. 

We  have  solved  nothing  if  we  don’t  come  along  with  some  sort  of 
a program  to  arrest  the  flight  of  these  white  youngsters  to  help  main- 
tain some  acceptable  balance  in  that  school. 

Would  you  believe  that  this  committee  ought  to  try  and  put  a 
priority,  or  at  least  a formula  here,  without  a court  order  and  without 
a necessarily  HEW  approval,  where  a local  school  district  wants  to 
apply  for  federal  funds  to  bring  in  all  of  the  things  that  you  am  now 
making  possible  in  this  bill  into  a_  tilting  school,  won’t  we  then  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  bringing  about  integration  of  schools  in- 
stead of  rcsegmgntion  because  it  seems  to  me  the  biggest  problem  we 
have  in  America  today  is  resegmgation  of  schools.  That  is  already 
happening  in  the  South  and  North.  What  would  lx*  your  view  on  that 
situation' 

Commissioner  11km,.  I have  heard  from  a number  of  educators  and 
1 have  heard  the  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools  talk  about 
this  particular  problem.  1 know  it  is  a serious  one  and  ! think  that  we 
ought  to  be  in  a position  if  we  have  the  kind  of  flexibility  and  discre- 
tion to  focus  in  on  this  particular  problem  where  it  eanlx*  identified 
and  justified  as  a tilting  school,  to  use  your  term. 

I know  that-  inniiy  alnocducators  are  expressing  considerable  concern 
about  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Perhaps  we  can  get  Mr.  Brader  or  Mr.  Potlinger  to 
work  with  our  subcommittee  and  see  whether  or  not  we' can  come  up 
with  some  language  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  bill  beforo ns 
that  would  provide  that  category  because  I really  do  believe  tint  as 
I look  down  into  Hie  next  GO  months  in  American  edueation,  I believe 
this  is  the  big  problem,  a lul  if  we  cap  incorporate  that  into  this’ bill, 

1 think  the  chances  of  getting  this  bill  through  Congress  would  be 
substantially  enhanced. 

Mr.  Pottin’oer.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I suggest,  without  having  done 
a camful  review  of  the  latest  form  of  the  full,  tlmt  I think  categories 

2 and  3 would  bo  compatible  and  indeed  envision  dealing  with 
exactly  the  problem  that  you  have  stated  here. 

Mr.*  Pucixski.  Them  'would  have  to  be  IIEW-npproved  plans  but 
Wo  would  not  have  to  require  a court  order. 

Mr.  Pottinokr.  Tlmt  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I think  what  wo  want  to  do  is  encourage  schools  to. 
voluntarily  proceed  without  a court  order. 
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Mr.  Braokr.  1 would  add  to  the  statement  and  agree,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tlint  the  more  fundamental  question  of  why  the  .school  is  tipping  ami 
in  the  introduction  of  many  of  these  activities  convince  the  neigh- 
borhood, area,  students,  and  the  community  involved  that  indeed  here, 
arc  a list,  of  viable  educational  activities  that  do  contribute  to  and 
will  substantially  provide  for  better  education  for  the  boys  and  girls 
in  that  particula'rschool. 

Commissioner  Bem-.  And  if  an  expression  of  this  committee's  con- 
cern for  it  were  in  your  committee*  report,  this  is  a source  that  we  look 
at  for  trying  to  interpret  legislative  intent  and  we  would  try  to  be  re- 
sponsivoto  that. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Commissioner  Bell,  Mr.  Brader,  and  Mr.  Pot  finger, 
you  have  been  very  helpful  to  us  today.  1 think  we  have  a clearer  pic- 
ture of  what  the  capabilities  are,  and*  I think  that  we  have  boon  able 
to  clear  up  somediflerences  here  from  the  legislative  standpoint  which 
I hope  you  will  implement  in  your  directives.  But  wo  hoj>e  to  move  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  on  the  marking  up  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bei.u*Is  the  chairman  planning  a markup  on  Tuesday  morning? 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I would  hope  to  be  able  to  start  in  that  direction  by 
Tuesday.  We  are  fighting  against  time  here,  but  1 think  you  have 
cleared’up  a lot  of  questions  here. 

Commissioner  Beu-.  Thank  you.  It  has  been  a real  privilege  to  ap- 
pear before  you  and  we  have  enjoyed  the  experience,  sir.  We  appreciate 
your  conscientious  concern. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  I might  say  for  the  record,  Commissioner,  that  if  the 
Secretary  had  not  submitted  the  name  lie  did  to  the  President,  I think 
you  would  have  made  an  excellent  choice.  You  have  done  a good  job 
here  and  I have  heard  a lot- of  people  in  educational  circles  sj>enk  very 
highly  of  yOfti*  qualifications  and  capabilities,  and  speaking  for  myself 
had  you  been  the  nominee  I would  have  been  very  pleased,  although  I 
have*  no  quarrel  with"  the  nominee  that,  the  President  selected. 

Mr.  Bku-.  Mr.  Chairman — 1 also  want  to  add  my  word  of  congratu- 
lations to  you  and  your  group,  Mr.  Bell,  for  doing  an  excellent  job 
here  this  morning,  and  I know  you  will  continue  to  do  an  outstanding 
job. 

Mr.  Pucixski.  Very  good. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

(Whereftpon,  at  1 :15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  subject  to  call 
of  the  Chair.) 
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Statement  by  the  President  on  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Desegregation,  March  24,  1070 

My  purpose  In  this  statement  is  to  set  forth  In  detail  this  Administration’s 
]>oHc!ea  on  the  subject  of  desegregation  of  America’s  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Few  public  issues  are  so  emotionally  charged  as  that  of  school  desegregation, 
few  so  wrapped  in  confusion  and  clouded  with  misunderstanding.  None  is  more 
important  to  our  national  unity  and  progress. 

This  issue  is  not  ]>artisan.  It  is  not  sectional.  It  is  an  American  issue,  of  direct 
and  immediate  concern  to  every  citizen. 

I hope  that  this  statement  will  reduce  the  prevailing  confusion  and  will  help 
place  public  discussion  of  the  issue  on  a more  rational  and  realistic  level  in 
ail  parts  of  the  nation.  It  Is  time  to  strip  away  the  hypocrisy,  the  prejudice 
and  the  ignorance  that  too  long  have  characterized  discussion  of  this  issue. 

My  specific  objectives  in  this  statement  are : 

To  reaffirm  my  personal  belief  that  the  1&S4  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  was  right  in  both  Constitutional  and 
human  terms. 

To  assess  our  progress  in  the  10  years  since  Brown  and  to  point  the  way  to 
continuing  progress. 

To  clarify  the  present  state  of  the  law,  as  developed  by  the  courts  and 
the  Congress,  and  the  Administration  policies  guided  by  It. 

To  discuss  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  courts  nnd  cOrinnunlHes 
as  desegregation  has  accelerated  In  recent  years,  nnd  to  suggest  approaches 
that  can  mitigate  such  problems  as  we  complete  the  process  of  compliance 
with  Brown . 

To  place  the  question  of  school  desegregation  In  its  larger  context,  as 
part  of  America’s  historic  commitment  to  the  achievement  of  a free  and  open 
society. 

Anxiety  over  this  issue  has  been  fed  by  many  sources. 

On  the  one  hand,  some  have  interpreted  various  Administration  statements 
and  actions  as  a backing  away  from  the  principle  of  Brown — and  have  therefore 
feared  that  the  painstaking  work  of  a decade  and  a half  might  be  undermined. 
Wo  are  not  backing  away.  The  Constitutional  mandate  will  be  enforced. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  recent  decisions  by  lower  courts  have  raised  wide- 
spread fears  that  the  nation  might  face  a massive  disruption  of  public  education : 
that  wholesale  compulsory  busing  may  be  ordered  and  the  neighborhood  school 
virtually  doomed.  A comprehensive  review  of  school  desegregation  cases  indi- 
cates that  these  latter  are  untypical  decisions,  and  that  the  prevailing  trend  of 
Judicial  opinion  is  by  no  means  so  extreme. 

Certain  changes  are  needed  in  the  nation’s  approach  to  school  desegregation. 
It  would  be  remarkable  if  sixteen  years  of  hard,  often  tempestuous  experience 
had  not  taught  us  something  about  how  better  to  manage  the  task  with  a decent 
regard  for  the  legitimate  interests  of  all  concerned— and  espeeitally  the  children. 
Drawing  on  this  experience,  I am  confident  the  remaining  problems  can  be 
overcome, 

what  tiie  law  requires 

In  order  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  done,  It  is  important  first  to  be  as 
clear  as  possible  about  w hat  must  be  done. 

We  are  dealing  fundamentally  with  Inalienable  human  rights,  some  of  them 
constitutionally  protected.  The  final  arbiter  of  Constitutional  questions  is  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  President's  Responsibility 

There  are  a number  of  questions  involved  in  the  school  controversy  on  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  spoken  definitely.  Where  it  lias  spoken,  its  de- 
crees are  the  law*.  Where  it  has  not  spoken,  where  Congress  has  not  acted,  and 
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where  differing  lower  courts  have  left  the  issue  in  doubt,  my  responsibilities  as  * 

Chief  Executive  make  it  necessary  that  I determine,  on  the  basis  of  my  best 
judgment,  what  must  be  done. 

In  reaching  that  determination,  I have  sought  to  ascertain  the  prevailing 
judicial  view  as  developed  In  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  various 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  In  this  statement  I list  a number  of  principles  derived 
from  that  prevailing  judicial  view.  I accept  those  principles  and  shall  be  guided 
by  them.  The  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  will  adhere  to  them. 

A few  recent  cases  in  the  lower  courts  have  gone  beyond  those  generally 
accepted  principles.  Unless  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  I will  not  consider 
them  as  precedents  to  guide  Administration  policy  elsewhere. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  Ha$  Said 

To  determine  the  present  state  of  the  law,  we  must  first  remind  ourselves  of  the 
recent  history  of  Supreme  Court  rulings  In  this  area. 

This  begins  with  tho  Brown  case  in  1954,  when  the  Court  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  deliberate  segregation  of  students  by  race  in  the  public  schools  was 
unconstitutional.  In  that  historic  ruling,  the  court  gave  legal  sanction  to  two  fun- 
damental truths— that  separation  by  law  establishes  schools  that  are  inherently 
unequal,  and  that  a promise  of  equality  before  the  law  cannot  be  squared  with 
use  of  the  law  to  establish  two  classes  of  people,  one  black  and  one  white. 

The  Court  requested  further  argument,  however,  and  propounded  the  following 
questions,  among  others : 

“Assuming  it  Is  decided  that  segregation  in  public  schools  violates  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment 

“a.  would  a decree  necessarily  follow  providing  that,  within  tho  limits  set  by 
normal  geographic  school  districting,  Negro  children  should  forthwith  be 
admitted  to  schools  of  their  choice,  or 

“ b . may  this  Court,  In  the  exercise  of  its  equity  powers,  permit  an  effective 
gradual  adjustment  to  be  brought  about  from  existing  segregated  systems  to  a 
system  not  based  on  color  distinctions V* 

In  its  second  Brown  decision  the  following  year,  the  Court  addressed  itself  to 
these  questions  of  manner  and  timing  of  compliance.  Its  ruling  included  those 
principles : 

Local  school  problems  vary;  school  authorities  have  tho  primary  responsi- 
bility for  solving  these  problems;  courts  must  consider  whether  these 
authorities  are  acting  In  good  faith. 

The  courts  should  be  guided  by  principles  of  equity,  which  traditionally 
are  “characterized  by  a practical  flexibility  In  shaping  its  remedies  and  by  a 
facility  for  adjusting  ami  reconciling  public  and  private  needs.” 

Compliance  must  be  achieved  “with  all  deliberate  speed,”  including  “a 
prompt  and  reasonable  start”  toward  achieving  full  compliance  “at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.”  < 

In  1004,  the  Supreme  Court  spoke  again : “The  time  for  mete  ‘deliberate  speed' 
has  run  out,  and  that  phrase  can  no  longer  justify  denying  these  . . . children 
their  constitutional  rights.” 

At  the  same  time,  Congress  also  added  to  the  Impetus  of  desegregation  by  pass- 
ing the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1004,  an  Act  that  as  a pritate  citizen  I endorsed  and 
supported. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Brown  cases  concerned  Itself  primarily,  if 
not  exclusively,  with  pupil  assignments,  Its  dociee  applied  also  to  teacher 
assignments  and  school  facilities  as  a whole. 

In  1008,  tho  Supreme  Court  reiterated  tho  prinditfo  enunciated  in  prior  deci- 
sions, that  teacher  assignments  are  an  Important  aspect  of  the  basic  task  of 
achieving  a public  school  system  wholly  freed  from  racial  discrimination.  During 
that  same  year,  in  another  group  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  a significant  and 
new  set  of  principles  also  emerged : 

That  a school  board  must  establish  “that  its  proposed  plan  promise*  mean- 
ingful and  immediate  progress  toward  disestablishing  State-Imposed  segre- 
gation,” and  that  the  plan  must  “have  real  prospects  for  dismantling  the 
State-imposed  dual  system  'at  the  earliest  practicable  date.'  ” 

That  one  test  of  whether  a school  board  has  met  its  “affirmative  duty  to 
take  whatever  steps  might  be  necessary  to  convert  to  a unitary  system  in 
which  racial  discrimination  would  be  eliminated  root  and  branch”  is  the 
extent  to  which  racial  separation  persists  under  its  plan. 
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That  the  argument  that  effective  desegregation  might  cause  white  families 
to  flee  the  neighborhood  cannot  be  used  to  sustain  devices  designed  to 
I>erpetuab>  segregation. 

That  when  geographic  zoning  Is  combined  with  “free  transfers,”  and  the 
effect  of  the  transfer  privilege  is  to  perpetuate  segregation  despite  the  zoning, 
the  plan  Is  unacceptable. 

The  most  reeoiit  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  have  now  rejected  any  further 

delay,  adding  to  the  Court's  mandate : 

“The  obligation  of  every  school  district  Is  to  terminate  dual  systems  at 
once  and  to  operate  now  ami  hereafter  only  unitary  schools.” 

That  the  obligation  of  such  districts  is  an  affirmative  one  and  not  a passive 
one. 

That  freedom  of  choice  plans  could  no  longer  be  considered  as  an  appro- 
priate substitute  for  the  affirmative  obligation  imposed  by  the  Court  unless 
they,  in  fact,  discharge  that  obligation  Immediately. 

The  Court  has  dealt  only  in  very  general  terms  with  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  a “unitary”  system,  referring  to  it  as  one  “within  which  no  person  Is 
to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school  because  of  race  or  color.”  It  has  not 
spoken  definitely  on  whether  or  not,  or  the  extent  to  which,  “desegregation”  may 
mean  “Integration.” 

In  an  opinion  earlier  this  month,  Chief  Justice  Burger  pointed  out  a number  of 
“basic  practical  problems”  which  the  Court  had  not  yet  resolved,  “including 
whether,  as  a Constitutional  matter,  any  particular  racial  balance  must  be 
achieved  In  the  schools;  to  what  extent  school  districts  and  zones  may  or  must 
bo  altered  as  a Constitutional  matter;  to  What  extent  transportation  may  or 
must  be  provided  to  achieve  the  ends  sought  by  prior  holdings  of  this  Court.” 

One  of  these  areas  of  legal  uncertainty  cited  by  Chief  Justice  Burger— school 
transportation— involved  Congressional  pronouncements. 

In  the  1964  Civil  Bights  Act,  the  Congress  stated,  . . nothing  herein  shall 
empower  any  official  or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to 
achieve  a racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils 
or  students  from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district  to  another  In  otder 
to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the 
court  to  Insure  compliance  with  constitutional  standards.” 

In  the  I960  amendments  to  the  Elementary  end  Secondary  Education  Act,  the 
Congress  further  stated,  “.  . . nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  . . . require 
the  assignment  or  transportation  of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance.” 

I am  advised  that  these  provisions  cannot  constitutionally  be  applied  to  dc 
/wre  segregation.  However,  not  all  segregation  as  It  exists  today  is  de  jure . 

I have  consistently  expressed  my  opposition  to  any  compulsory  busing  of  pupils 
ooyond  normal  geographic  school  zones  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial 
balance. 


IFAol  the  tower  Courts  Have  Said 

In  the  absence  of  definitive  -Supreme  Court  rulings,  these  and  other  "basic 
have  been  left  for  case-by-case  determination  Jn  the  lower 
courts— and  both  real  and  apparent  contradictions  among  some  of  these  lower 
court  rulings  have  generated  considerable  public  confusion  about  what  the  law 
reaiiy  requires^ 

...fi  «**  *“  1(55  (Br}00*  v.  Ell(ott),  a District  Court  held  that 

cno  Constitution  . . . does  not  require  integration  ....  It  merely  forbids  the 
use  of  governmental  power  to  enforce  segregation.” 

» Jr1!1  in  1^,an°t^^r  court  took  issue  with  this  doctrine,  pointing  out  that  it 
Sndd^lari^?thRa8t:JUSt^,ng  ‘'*Chn,<1Ut‘S  Perpetuating 

■ .V10  adequate  redress  for  a previously  overt  system-wide  policy  of 
oUntegratloti^0^  agn,nst  Nogroos  ns  a collective  entity  Is  a system-wide  policy 

•ISu106?’ th0  4tb  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  declared : 

SSHS2HSH 

system  In  conformity  with  some  mathematical  fonmtla  » * ‘ the  SCh°°l 
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Another  circuit  court  decision  declared  that  even  though  n district's  geographic 
zones  were  based  on  objective,  non  raclal  criteria,  the  fact  that  they  failed 
to  produce  any  significant  degree  of  integration  meant  that  they  were 
unconstitutional. 

Two  very  recent  Federal  court  decisions  continue  to  illustrate  the  range  of 
opinion : a plan  of  a southern  school  district  has  been  upheld  even  though  three 
schools  would  remain  all-black,  but  a northern  school  system  has  been  ordered 
by  another  Federal  court  to  integrate  all  of  its  schools  completely  “by  the  re- 
vising of  boundary  lines  for  attendance  purposes  os  well  as  busing  so  as  xo 
achieve  maximum  racial  integration." 

This  range  of  differences  demonstrates  that  lawyers  and  judges  have  honest 
disagreements  about  what  the  law  requires.  There  have  been  some  rulings  that 
would  divert  such  huge  sums  of  money  to  non-educational  purposes,  and  would 
create  such  severe  dislocations  of  public  school  systems,  as  to  impair  the  primary 
function  of  providing  a good  education,  In  one,  for  example— probably  the  most 
extreme  judicial  decree  so  far— a California  State  court  recently  ordered  the 
Los  Angeles  School  Board  to  establish  a virtually  uniform  racial  balance 
throughout  its  711  square  mi!e  district,  with  its  776,000  children  in  501  schools. 
Local  leaders  anticipate  that  this  decree  would  impose  an  expenditure  of 
$40,000,000  over  the  next  school  year  to  lease  1,000  buses,  to  acquire  site  locations 
to  house  them,  to  hire  drivers,  and  to  defray  operating  costs.  Subsequent  costs 
* would  approximate  $20,000,000  annually.  Some  recent  rulings  by  federal  district 
courts  applicable  to  other  school  districts  appear  to  be  no  less  severe. 

I am  dedicated  to  continued  progress  toward  a truly  desegregated  public  school 
system.  But,  considering  the  always  heavy  demands  for  more  school  operating 
funds,  I believe  it  is  preferable,  when  we  have  to  make  the  choice,  to  use  limited 
financial  resources  for  the  improvement  of  education-for  better  teaching  facili- 
ties, better  methods,  and  advanced  educational  materials — and  for  the  upgrading 
of  the  disadvantaged  areas  in  the  community  rather  than  buying  buses,  tires  and 
gasoline  to  transport  young  children  miles  away  from  their  neighborhood  schools. 

What  Most  of  the  Courts  Agree  On 

Despite  the  obvious  confusion,  a careful  survey  of  rulings  both  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  by  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  suggests  that  the  basic  Judicial 
approach  may  be  more  reasonable  than  some  have  feared.  Whatever  a few  lower 
courts  might  have  hold  to  the  contrary,  the  prevailing  trend  of  judicial  opinion 
appears  to  be  summed  up  in  these  principles : 

There  is  a fundamental  distinction  between  so-called  °dc  jure**  and  “dc 
factou  segregation : de  jure  segregation  arises  by  law  or  by  the  deliberate  act 
of  school  officials  and  is  unconstitutional;  do  facto  segregaCon  results  from 
residential  housing  patterns  and  does  not  violate  the  Constitution.  (The 
clearest  example  of  do  jure  segregation  Is  the  dual  school  system  as  It  existed 
in  the  South  prior  to  the  decision  In  Brown— two  schools,  one  Negro  and  one 
White,  comprised  of  the  same  grades  and  serving  the  same  geographical  area. 
This  Is  the  system  with  which  most  of  the  decisions,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
cases  up  until  now,  have  been  concerned.) 

Where  school  boards  have  demonstrated  a good-faith  effort  to  comply  with 
court  rulings,  the  courts  have  generally  allowed  substantial  latitude  as  to 
method — often  making  the  explicit  point  that  administrative  choices  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  made  by  the  local  school  authorities  themselves. 

In  demising  particular  plans,  questions  of  cost,  capacity,  and  convenience 
for  pdpifs  and  parents  are  relevant  considerations. 

Whatever  the  racial  composition  of  student  bodies,  faculties  and  staff  must 
be  assigned  In  a way  that  does  not  contribute  to  identifying  a given  school 
as  “Negro"  or  “White.” 

In  school  districts  that  previously  operated  dual  systems,  affirmative  steps 
toward  integration  are  a key  elChient  In  disestablishing  the  dual  system.  This 
positive  integration,  however,  does  not  necessarily  have  to  result  In  “racial 
balance"  throughout  the  system.  When  there  Is  racial  separation  in  housing, 
the  Constitutional  requirement  has  been  held  satisfied  even  though  some 
schools  remained  all-black. 

While  the  dual  school  system  Is  the  mo^t  obvious  example,  dc  jure  segre- 
gation Is  also  found  in  more  subtle  forms.  Where  authorities  have  delib- 
erately drawn  attendance  zones  or  chosen  school  locations  for  the  express 
purpose  of  . cheating  and  maintaining  racially  separate  schools,  dc  jure 
segregation  Is  held  to  exist.  In  such  a case  the  school  board  has  a positive 
duty  to  remedy  It.  This  is  so  even  though  the  board  ostensibly  operates  a 
unitary  system. 
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III  determining  whether  school  authorities  are  responsible  for  existing 
racial  separation — and  thus  whether  they  arc  Constitutionally  required  to 
remedy  It — the  intent  of  their  action  In  locating  schools,  drawing  zones, 
etc.,  is  a crucial  factor. 

In  the  case  of  genuine  dc  facto  segregation  (he.,  where  housing  patterns 
produce  substantially  all-Negro  or  alMVhitc  schools,  and  where  this  racial 
separation  has  not  been  caused  by  deliberate  official  action)  school  authori- 
ties are  not  Constitutionally  required  to  take  any  positive  steps  to  correct 
the  imbalance. 

To  summarize:  There  is  a Constitutional  mandate  that  dual  school  systems 
and  other  forms  of  dc  jure  segregation  be  eliminated  totally.  But  within  the 
framework  of  that  requirement  an  area  of  flexibility— a "rule  of  reason”— 
exists,  In  which  school  boards,  acting  in  good  faith,  can  formulate  plans  of  de- 
segregation which  best  suit  the  needs  of  their  own  localities. 

Dc  facto  segregation,  which  exists  In  many  areas  both  North  and  South,  Is 
undesirable  but  Is  not  generally  held  to  violate  the  Constitution.  Thus,  resi- 
dential housing  patterns  may  result  in  the  continued  existence  of  some  all-Negro 
schools  even  in  a system  which  fully  meets  Constitutional  standards.  But  in  any 
event,  local  school  officials  may,  it  (hey  so  choose,  take  steps  beyond  the  Constitu- 
tional mintmums  to  diminish  racial  seiwrntlon. 

SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  TODAY 

The  Progress 

Though  It  began  slowly,  the  momentum  of  school  desegregation  has  become 
dramatic. 

Thousands  of  school  districts  throughout  the  South  have  met  the  requirements 
of  law. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  the  number  of  black  children  attending  southern  schools 
held  to  be  in  compliance  has  doubled,  from  less  (ban  600,000  to  nearly  1,200,000— 
representing  40  per  cent  of  the  Negro  student  population. 

In  most  cases,  this  has  been  peacefully  achieved. 

However,  serious  problems  arc  being  encountered  both  by  communities  and  by 
courts — In  part  as  a consequence  of  this  accelerating  pace. 

The  Problems 

In  some  communities,  racially  mixed  schools  have  brought  the  community 
greater  interracial  harmony;  in  others  they  have  heightened  racial  tension  and 
exacerbated  racial  frictions.  Integration  is  no  longer  seen  automatically  and 
necessarily  as  an  unmixed  blessing  for  the  Negro,  Puerto  Rican  or  Mexiean- 
American  child.  “Racial  balance”  has  been  discovered  to  be  neither  a static  nor 
a finite  condition : in  many  cases  It  has  turned  out  to  be  only  a way  station  on 
tho  road  to  resegregation.  Whites  have  deserted  the  public  schools,  often  for 
grossly  inadequate  private  schools.  They  have  left  the  now  re-segregated  public 
schools  foundering  for  lack  of  support  And  when  whites  flee  the  central  city 
In  pursuit  of  all-  or  predominantly- white  schools  in  the  suburbs,  it  is  not  only 
the  central  city  schools  that  become  racially  Isolated,  but  the  central  city  Itself. 

These  are  not  theoretical  problems,  but  actual  problems.  They  exist  not  just 
In  tho  realm  of  law,  but  in  the  realm  of  human  attitudes  and  human  behavior. 
They  are  part  of  the  real  world,  and  we  have  to  take  account  of  them. 

The  Complexities 

Courts  are  confronted  with  problems  of  equity,  and  administrators  with  prob- 
lems of  policy.  For  example : To  what  extent  does  desegregation  of  dual  systems 
require  positive  steps  to  achieve  integration?  How  are  the  rights  of  Individual 
children  and  their  parents  to  be  guarded  in  the  process  of  enforcement?  What 
are  the  educational  Impacts  of  the  various  means  of  desegregation— and  where 
they  appear  to  conflict,  how  should  the  claims  of  education  be  balanced  against 
thoso  of  Integration?  To  what  extent  should  desegregation  plans  attempt  to 
anticipate  the  problems  of  rcsegregation? 

These  questions  suggest  the  complexity  of  the  problems.  These  problems  con- 
front us  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  and  In  rural  communities,  suburbs 
and  central  cities. 

The  troubles  In  our  schools  have  many  sources.  They  stem  In  part  from  deeply 
rooted  racial  attitudes;  in  part  from  differences  In  social,  economic  and  be- 
ravioral  patterns;  In  part  from  weaknesses  and  inequities  in  the  educational 
system  itself;  in  part  from  the  fact  that  my  making  schools  the  primary  focus 
of  efforts  to  remedy  long-standing  social  ills,  In  some  cases  greater  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  schools  than  they  could  withstand. 
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The  Context 


Progress  toward  school  desegregation  is  part  of  two  larger  processes,  each 
quality  essential : 

Tho  Improvement  of  educational  opportunities  for  all  of  America  s children. 

The  lowering  of  artificial  racial  barriers  in  all  aspects  of  American  life. 

Only  if  we  keep  each  of  these  considerations  dearly  in  mind— and  only  If 
wo  recognize  their  separate  natures — can  we  approach  the  question  of  school 
desegregation  realistically. 

It  may  bo  helpful  to  step  back  for  a moment,  and  to  consider  the  problem  of 
school  desegregation  in  its  larger  context. 

The  school  stands  in  a unique  relationship  to  the  community,  to  the  family, 
and  to  the  individual  student.  It  is  a focal  point  of  community  life.  It  has  a 
powerful  impact  on  the  futuro  of  all  who  attend.  It  is  a place  not  only  of  learning, 
but  also  of  living— where  a child’s  friendships  center,  where  he  learns  to  measure 
himself  against  others,  to  share,  to  compete,  to  cooperate— and  it  is  the  one  insil- 
tution  above  all  others  with  which  the  parent  shares  his  child. 

Thus,  it  is  natural  that  whatever  affects  the  schools  stirs  de*p  feelings  among 


parents,  and  In  the  community  at  large. 

Whatever  threatens  the  schools,  parents  perceive — rightly — as  a threat  to 
their  children. 

Whatever  makes  tho  schools  more  distant  from  the  family  undermines  one  of 
tho  important  supports  of  learning. 

Quito  understandably,  the  prospect  of  any  abrupt  change  In  the  schools  is 


seen  as  a threat. 

As  wo  look  back  over  these  sixteen  years,  wo  find  that  many  changes  that 
stirred  fears  when  they  first  were  ordered  have  turned  out  well.  In  many  South- 
ern communities,  black  and  white  children  now  learn  together— and  both  the 
schools  and  the  communities  are  better  where  the  essential  changes  have  been 
accomplished  in  a peaceful  way. 

But  we  also  have  seen  situations  in  which  the  changes  have  not  worked  well. 
These  havo  tended  to  command  the  headlines,  thus  increasing  the  anxieties  of 
those  still  facing  change. 


Overburdening  the  Schools 

One  of  the  mistakes  of  past  policy  has  been  to  demand  loo  much  of  our  schools : 
They  have  been  expected  not  only  to  educate,  but  also  to  accomplish  a social 
transformation.  Children  in  many  instances  have  not  been  served,  but  used — in 
what  all  too  often  has  proved  a tragically  futile  effort  to  achieve  in  the  .schools 
the  kind  of  a multiracial  society  which  the  adult  community  has  failed  to  achieve 
for  itself. 

If  we  are  to  be  realists,  we  must  recognize  that  in  a free  society  there  are 
limits  to  the  amount  of  government  coercion  that  can  reasonably  bo  used;  that 
In  achieving  desegregation  we  must  proceed  with  the  least  i>ossible  disruption 
of  the  education  of  the  nation’s  children ; and  that  our  children  are  highly  sensi- 
tive to  conflict,  and  highly  vulnerable  to  lasting  psychie  injury. 

Failing  to  recognize  these  factors,  past  policies  have  placed  on  the  schools  and 
the  children  too  great  a share  of  the  burden  of  eliminating  racial  disparities 
throughout  our  society.  A major  part  of  this  task  falls  to  the  schools.  But  they 
cannot  do  it  alt  or  even  most  of  it  by  themselves.  Other  institutions  can  share  the 
burden  of  breaking  down  racial  barriers,  but  only  the  schools  can  perform  the 
task  of  education  itself.  If  our  schools  fall  to  educate,  then  whatever  they  may 
achieve  In  integrating  the  races  will  turn  out  to  be  only  a pyrrhlc  victory. 

With  housing  patterns  what  they  are  in  many  places  in  the  nation,  the  sheer 
numbers  of  pupils  and  the  distances  between  schools  make  full  and  prompt 
school  integration  in  every  such  community  impractical— even  if  there  were  a 
sufficient  desire  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  achieve  it.  In  Los  Angeles,  78 
per  cent  of  all  Negro  pupils  attend  schools  that  are  03  per  cent  or  more  black.  In 
Chicago  the  figure  Is  S5  per  cent — the  same  as  In  Mobile,  Alabama.  Many  smaller 
cities  have  the  same  patterns.  Nationwide,  61  per  cent  of  all  Negro  students  attend 
schools  which  are  95  percent  or  more  black. 

Demands  that  an  arbitrary  “racial  balance”  be  established  as  a matter  of  right 
misinterpret  the  law  and  misstate  the  priorities. 

As  a matter  of  educational  policy,  some  school  boards  have  chosen  to  arrange 
their  school  systems  in  such  a way  as  to  provide  a greater  measure  of  racial  Inte- 
gration. The  important  point  to  bear  In  mind  Is  that  where  the  existing  racial 
separation  has  not  been  caused  by  official  action,  this  increased  integration  is  and 
should  remain  a matter  for  local  determination. 
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Pupil  assignments  Involve  problems  which  do  not  arise  In  the  case  of  the 
assignment  of  teachers.  If  school  administrators  were  truly  color  blind  and 
teacher  assignments  did  not  reflect  the  color  of  the  teacher  s skin,  the  law  or 
averages  would  eventually  dictate  an  approximate  racial  balance  of  teachers  In 
each  school  within  a system. 

Not  Just  a Matter  of  Race 

Available  data  on  the  educational  effects  of  integration  are  neither  definitive 
nor  comprehensive.  But  such  data  as  we  have  suggest  strongly  that,  under  the 
appropriate  conditions,  racial  integration  In  the  classrooms  can  be  a significant 
factor  in  Improving  the  Quality  of  education  for  the  disadvantaged.  At  the  same 
time,  the  data  lead  us  into  several  more  of  the  complexities  that  surround  the 
desegregation  issue.  ...  - t . 

For  one  thing,  they  serve  as  a reminder  that,  from  an  educational  standpoint, 
to  approach  school  questions  solely  In  terms  of  race  Is  to  go  astray.  The  data  tell 
us  that  In  educational  terms,  the  significant  factor  Is  not  race  but  rather  the 
educational  environment  In  the  home — and  indeed,  that  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant educational  factor  In  a school  is  the  kind  of  home  environment  Its  pupils 
come  from.  As  a general  rule,  children  from  families  whose  home  environment 
encourages  learning — whatever  their  race — are  higher  achievers;  those  from 
homes  offering  little  encouragement  are  lower  achievers. 

Which  effect  the  home  environment  has  depends  on  such  things  as  whether 
books  and  magazines  are  available,  whether  the  family  subscribes  to  a news- 
paper, the  educational  level  of  the  parents,  and  their  attitude  toward  the  child’s 
education. 

The  d&ta  strongly  suggest,  also,  that  in  order  for  the  positive  benefits  of  Inte- 
gration to  be  achieved,  the  school  must  have  a majority  of  children  from  environ- 
ments that  encourage  learning — recognizing,  again,  that  the  key  factor  Is  not  race 
but  the  kind  of  home  the  child  comes  from.  The  greater  concentration  of  pupils 
whose  homes  encourage  learning — of  whatever  race— the  higher  the  achieve- 
ment levels  not  only  of  those  pupils,  but  also  of  others  in  the  same  school.  Stu- 
dents learn  from  students.  The  reverse  Is  also  true:  the  greater  concentration  6f 
pupils  from  homos  that  discourage  learning,  the  lower  the  achievement  levels  of 
all. 

We  should  bear  very  carefully  in  mind,  therefore,  the  distinction  between 
educational  difficulty  as  a result  of  race,  and  educational  difficulty  as  a result  of 
social  or  economic  levels,  of  family  background,  of  cultural  patterns,  or  simply  of 
bad  schools.  Providing  better  education  for  the  disadvantaged  requires  a more 
sophisticated  approach  than  mere  racial  mathematics. 

In  this  same  connection,  we  should  recognize  that  a smug  paternalism  has  char- 
acterized Ihe  attitudes  of  many  white  Americans  toward  school  questions.  There 
has  been  an  implicit  assumption  that  blacks  or  others  of  minority  races  would  be 
Improved  by  association  with  whites.  The  notion  that  an  all-black  or  predomi- 
nantly-black  school  is  automatically  inferior  to  one  which  Is  all  or  predomi- 
nantly-whlte — even  though  not  a product  of  a dual  system— inescapably  carries 
racist  overtones.  And,  of  course,  we  know  of  hypocrisy : not  a few  of  those  in  the 
Xortfc  most  stridently  demanding  racial  integration  of  public  schools  in  the  South 
at  the  same  time  send  their  children  to  private  schools  to  avoid  the  assumed 
inferiority  of  mixed  public  schools. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  most  black  schools— though  by  no  means  all- 
are  In  fact  inferior  to  most  white  schools.  This  is  due  in  part  to  past  neglect  or 
shortchanging  of  the  black  schools;  and  in  part  to  long-term  patterns  of  racial 
discrimination  which  caused  a greater  proportion  of  Negroes  to  be  left  behind 
educationally,  left  out  culturally,  and  trapped  in  low  paying  Jobs.  It  Is  not  really 
because  they  serve  black  children  that  most  of  these  schools  are  inferior,  but 
rather  because  they  serve  poor  children  w’ho  often  lack  the  home  environment 
that  encourages  learning. 

Innovative  Approaches 

Most  public  discussion  of  overcoming  racial  isolation  centers  on  such  concepts 
as  compulsory  “busing" — taking  children  out  of  the  schools  they  would  normally 
attend,  and  forcing  them  instead  to  attend  others  more  distant,  often  in  strange 
or  even  hostile  neighborhoods.  Massive  “busing"  is  seen  by  some  as  the  only 
alternative  to  massive  racial  Isolation. 

However,  a number  of  new  educational  ideas  are  being  developed,  designed  to 
provide  the  educational  benefits  of  integration  without  depriving  the  student  of 
his  own  neighborhood  school. 
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For  example,  rather  than  attempting  dislocation  of  whole  schools,  a portion  of 
a child’s  educational  activities  may  be  shared  with  children  from  other  schools. 
Some  of  his  education  Is  in  a “home-base”  school,  but  some  outside  it.  This  “out- 
side learning”  is  in  settings  that  are  defined  neither  as  black  nor  white,  and 
sometimes  in  settings  that  are  not  even  in  traditional  school  buildings.  It  may 
range  all  the  way  from  intensive  work  in  reading  to  training  in  technical  skills, 
and  to  Joint  efforts  such  as  drama  and  atheletics. 

By  bringing  the  children  together  on  “neutral”  territory  friction  may  be  dis- 
pelled; by  limiting  it  to  part-time  activities  no  one  would  be  deprived  of  his  own 
neighborhood  school;  and  the  activities  themselves  provide  the  children  with 
better  education. 

This  sort  of  innovative  approach  demonstrates  that  the  alternatives  are  not 
limited  to  i&fpetuating  racial  isolation  on  the  one  hand,  and  massively  disrupting 
existing  school  patterns  on  the  other.  Without  uprooting  students,  devices  of  this 
kind  can  provide  an  additional  educational  experience  within  an  integrated 
setting.  The  child  gains  both  ways. 

Good  Faith  and  The  Courts 

Where  desegregation  proceeds  under  the  mandate  of  law,  the  best  results 
require  that  the  plans  be  carefully  adapted  to  local  circumstances. 

A sense  of  compassionate  balance  is  indispensable.  The  concept  of  balance  is 
no  stranger  to  our  Constitution.  Even  Fiist  Amendment  freedoms  are  not  abso- 
lute and  unlimited;  rather  the  scales  of  that  “balance”  have  been  adjusted  with 
minute  care,  case  by  case,  and  the  process  continues. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  status  of  school  desegregation  law,  f Indicated  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  left  a substantial  degree  of  latitude  within  which  specific 
desegregation  plans  can  be  designed.  Many  lower  courts  have  left  a comparable 
degree  of  latitude.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  courts  will  tolerate  or  the  Ad- 
ministration condone  evasion  or  subterfuges ; it  does  mean  that  if  the  essential 
element  of  good  faith  is  present,  it  should  ordinarily  be  possible  to  achieve  legal 
compliance  with  a minimum  of  educational  disruption,  and  through  a plan  de- 
signed to  be  responsive  to  the  community’s  own  local  circumstances. 

This  matter  of  good  faith  is  critical. 

Thus  the  far-sighted  local  leaders  who  have  demonstrated  good  faith  by 
smoothing  the  path  of  compliance  In  their  communities  have  helped  lay  the  basis 
for  judicial  attitudes  taking  more  fully  into  account  the  practical  problems  of 
compliance. 

How  the  Supreme  Court  finally  rules  on  the  major  issues  it  has  not  yet  de- 
termined can  have  a crucial  impact  on  the  future  of  public  education  In  the 
United  States. 

Traditionally,  the  Court  has  refrained  from  deciding  Constitutional  questions 
until  It  became  necessary.  This  period  of  legal  uncertainty  has  occasioned  vigor- 
ous controversy  Over  what  the  thrust  of  the  law  should  be. 

As  a nation,  we  should  create  a climate  in  which  these  questions,  when  they 
finally  are  decided  by  the  Court,  can  he  decided  in  a framework  most  conducive 
to  reasonable  and  realistic  interpretation. 

We  should  not  provoke  any  court  to  push  a. Constitutional  principle  beyond 
its  ultimate  limit  in  order  to  compel  compliance  with  the  court’s  essential,  but 
more  modest,  mandate.  The  best  way  to  avoid  this  is  for  the  nation  to  demon- 
strate that  it  does  intend  to  carry  out  the  full  spirit  of  the  Constitutional 
mandate. 

POLICIES  OF  THIS  ADMINISTRATION 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  Administration  to  carry  out  the  law  fully  and 
fairly.  And  where  problems  exist  that  are  beyond  the  mandate  of  legal  require- 
ments, it  will  be  our  purpose  to  seek  solutions  that  are  both  realistic  and 
appropriate. 

I have  instructed  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  other  appropriate  officials  of  the  Government  to  be  guided 
by  these  basic  principles  and  policies : 

Principles  of  Enforcement 

Deliberate  racial  segregation  of  pupils  by  official  action  is  unlawful, 
wherever  it  exists.  In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  must  be  elimi- 
nated “root  and  branch” — and  It  must  be  eliminated  at  once. 
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Segregation  of  teachers  must  bo  eliminated.  To  this  end,  each  school  sys- 
tem In  this  nation,  North  and  South,  Hast  and  West,  must  move  Immediately, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled,  toward  a goal  under  which  “In  each  school 
the  ratio  of  White  to  Negro  faculty  members  Is  substantially  the  same  as  It 
Is  throughout  the  system. “ 

With  respect  to  school  facilities,  school  administrators  throughout  the 
nation,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  must  move  Immediately,  also  In 
conformance  with  the  Court's  ruling,  to  assure  that  schools  within  individual 
school  districts  do  not  discriminate  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  facilities 
or  the  quality  of  education  delivered  to  the  children  within  the  district. 

In  devising  local  compliance  plans,  primary  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
considered  Judgment  of  local  school  boards— provided  they  act  in  good  faith, 
and  within  Constitutional  limits. 

The  neighborhood  school  will  be  deemed  the  most  appropriate  base  for 
such  a system. 


Transportation  of  pupils  beyond  normal  geographic  school  zones  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance  will  not  be  required. 

, ST*,1  advice^  and  assistance  will  be  made  available  on  request,  but  Fed- 
eral officials  should  not  go  beyond  the  requirements  of  law  In  attempting  to 
Impose  their  own  Judgment  on  the  local  school  district.  K 

1 ^ l* i0  ^ flexible  and  creative  in  formulating 
0nn  ? sTld  ?nd  that  rosu,t  ,h  offoollvo  desegregation 
,nJ*  8011001 VfUm  may  be  partly  do  Jure  In  origin,*  tid 
r ln  ®uoh,n  cas,e>  H to  appropriate  to  insist  on  remedy  for  the 

MwSaIJS’iSIiS.  un,awfu1’  wIth0Ut  lnslsfln*  011  « ^medy  tor  the 
racial  separation,  resulting  genuinely  from  housing  patterns 

hv  hoSJ?oU.f  ‘ "°La.s  th,°  Xor,h : ,n  nolth°r  area  should  this  condition 
hrJ«kJf„»b  ^a.  , Fede,fll  enforcement  actions.  lie  Jure  segregation 

nsri^SmUh  * ?«  ,d£f,ib<>ra‘e  801,001  board  gerrymandering  exists  in  the  North 
na  11,0  »°uth  In  both  areas  this  must  bo  remedied.  In  all  respects  the  law 
'rwo°«U  d«b°  apil,  cd  N’or111  and  South,  Hast  nhd  West. 

This  Is  one  nation.  Wo  are  one  people.  I feel  slronglr  that  as  Americans  we 

Skms  aro\X»,nl rt  f°r  ^ wlth  tho  dfv,sIvc  that  these 


Policies  for  Progress 

innniH,I2SfVi<i??numUIos  fae,n*  dos^r^tion  orders,  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munities will  be  encouraged  to  lead — not  in  defiance,  but  in  smoothing  fim 
w'ay  of  compliance.  One  clear  lesson  of  experience  is  that  local  ic 

a fundamental  factor  in  determining  success  or  failure  Where 
has  been  present,  where  It  has  been moblll**; where ft  has 

sis«s=Ks?iSs;-s« 
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While  raising  the  quality  of  education  in  nil  schools,  we  shall  concentrate 
especially  on  racially-impacted  schools,  and  particularly  on  equalizing  those 
schools  that  are  furthest  behind. 

Words  often  ring  empty  without  deeds.  In  government,  words  can  ring  even 
emptier  without  dollars. 

In  order  to  give  substance  to  these  commitments,  I shall  ask  Congress  to  divert 
$500  million  from  my  previous  budget  requests  for  other  domestic  programs  for 
Fiscal  1071,  to  l>e  put  instead  into  programs  for  improving  education  in  racially- 
impacted  areas,  North  and  South,  and  for  assisting  school  districts  in  meeting 
special  problems  Incident  to  court  -ordered  desegregation.  For  Fiscal  1072,  I have 
ordered  that  $1  billion  l>e  budgeted  for  the  same  purposes. 

I am  not  content  simply  to  see  this  money  spent,  and  then  to  count  the  spend- 
ing ns  the  measure  of  accomplishment.  For  much  (oo  long,  national  “commit- 
ments” have  been  measured  by  the  number  of  Federal  dollars  si>ent  rather  than 
by  more  valid  measures  such  as  the  quality  of  imagination  displayed,  the  amount 
of  private  energy  enlisted  or,  even  more  to  the  point,  the  results  achieved. 

If  this  $1.5  billion  accomplishes  nothing,  then  the  commitment  will  mean 
nothing. 

If  it  enables  us  to  break  significant  new  ground,  then  the  commitment  will 
mean  everything. 

This  I deeply  believe : 

Communities  desegregating  their  schools  face  sjioeial  needs — for  class- 
rooms, facilities,  teachers,  teacher  training — and  the  nation  should  help 
meet  those  needs. 

The  nation  also  lias  a vital  and  special  stake  in  upgrading  education  whore 
do  facto  segregation  persists — and  where  extra  efforts  are  needed  if  the 
schools  are  to" do  their  job.  These  schools,  too,  need  extra  money  for  teachers 
and  facilities. 

Beyond  this,  we  need  to  press  forward  with  Innovative  new  ways  of  over- 
coming the  effects  of  racial  isolation  and  of  making  up  for  environmental 
deficiencies  among  the  poor. 

I have  asked  the  Vice  President’s  Cabinet  Committee  on  School  Desegregation, 
together  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  consult  with 
experts  In  and  out  of  government  and  prepare  a set  of  recommended  criteria  for 
the  allocation  of  these  funds. 


I have  specified  that  these  criteria  should  give  special  weight  to  four  cate- 
gories of  need : 

The  special  needs  of  desegregating  (or  recently  desegregated)  districts 
for  additional  facilities,  i>crsonnel  and  training  required  to  get  (he  new, 
unitary  system  successfully  started. 

The  special  needs  of  raeinlly-hnjKicted  schools  where  dc  facto  segregation 
persists — and  where  immediate  infusions  of  money  can  make  a real  differ- 
ence In  terms  of  educational  effectiveness. 

The  special  needs  of  those  districts  that  have  the  furthest  to  go  to  catch 
up  educationally  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 


The  financing  of  Innovative  techniques  for  providing  educationally  sound 
inter  racial  experiences  for  children  In  racially  isolated  schools. 

This ; money—  the  $500  million  next  year,  and  $1  billion  In  Fiscal  1072— must 
come  from  other  programs.  Inevitably,  it  represents  a further  reordering  of 
priorities  on  the  domestic  scene.  It  represents  a heightened  priority  for  making 
school | desegregation ‘work  and  for  helping  the  victims  of  racial  isolation  learn. 

Nothing  is  more  vital  to  the  future  of  our  nation  than  the  education  of  Its  chil- 
dren; and  at  the  heart  of  equal  opportunity  is  equal  educational  opportunity. 
These  funds  will  be  an  Investment  In  both  the  quality  and  the  equality  of  that 
opjiortunlty. 

This  money  is  meant  to  provide  help  now,  where  help  is  needed  now. 

As  we  look  to  the  longer-term  future.  It  is  vital  that  we  concentrate  more  effort 
on  understanding  the  process  of  learning— and  Improving  the  process  of  teaching. 
The  educational  needs  we  face  cannot  lie  met  simply  with  more  books,  more  class- 
rooms and  more  teachers— however  urgently  these  are  needed  now  in  schools  that 
face  shortages.  We  need  more  effective  methods  of  teaching,  and  especially  of 
teaching  those  children  who  are  hardest  to  reach  and  most  lacking  in  a home 
environment  that  encourages  learning. 
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In  my  message  on  education  reform  earlier  this  month,  I proposed  creation  of 
a National  Institute  of  Education  to  conduct  and  to  sponsor  basic  and  applied 
educational  research — with  special  emphasis  on  compensatory  education  for  the 
disadvantaged,  on  the  Right  to  Read,  on  experimental  schools  and  on  the  use  of 
television  for  educational  purposes. 

I repeat  that  projiosal— and  I ask  that  the  Congress  consider  It  a matter  of  high 
priority. 

A FREE  AND  OPEN  SOCIETY 

Tho  goal  of  this  Administration  Is  a free  and  open  society.  In  saying  this,  I use 
tho  words  “free1*  and  “ojxm”  quite  precisely. 

Freedom  lias  two  essential  elements:  the  right  to  choose,  and  the  ability  to 
choose.  The  right  to  move  out  of  a mid-city  slum,  for  example,  means  little  with- 
out the  means  of  doing  so.  The  right  to  apply  for  a good  job  means  littie  without 
access  to  the  skills  that  make  it  attainable.  By  the  same  token,  those  skills  are 
of  little  u$o  If  arbitrary  policies  exclude  the  person  who  has  them  because  of  race 
or  other  distinction. 

Similarly,  an  “open”  society  Is  one  of  open  choices — aecl  one  In  which  the 
Individual  has  the  mobility  to  take  advantage  of  those  choices. 

In  speaking  of  “desegregatIon,,  or  “integrationl,,  we  often  ^ose  sight  of  what 
these  mean  within  the  context  of  a free,  open,  pluralistic  society.  We  cannot  be 
free,  and  at  the  same  time  be  required  to  fit  our  lives  Into  prescribed  places  on  a 
racial  grid— whether  segregated  or  integrated,  and  whether  by  some  mathemati- 
cal formula  or  by  automatic  assignment.  Neither  can  we  be  free,  and  at  the  same 
timo  bo  denied— because  of  race — the  right  to  associate  with  our  fellow-citizens 
an  a basis  of  human  equality. 

An  open  society  does  not  have  to  be  homogeneous,  or  even  fully  integrated. 
There  Is  room  within  it  for  many  communities.  Especially  in  a nation  like  Amer- 
ica, it  is  natural  that  people  with  a common  heritage  retain  special  ties;  it  is 
natural  and  tight  that  w*e  have  Italian  or  Irish  or  Negro  or  Norwegian  neighbor- 
hoods; It  Is  natural  and  right  that  members  of  those  communities  feel  a sense  of 
group  Identity  and  group  pride.  In  terms  of  an  open  society,  what  matters  is 
mobility : the  right  and  the  ability  of  each  person  to  decide  for  himself  where  and 
how'  he  wTants  to  live,  whether  as  part  of  the  ethnic  enclave  or  as  port  of  the  larger 
society — or.  as  many  do,  share  the  life  of  both. 

Wo  are  richer  for  our  cultural  diversity ; mobility  is  w’hat  allows  us  to  enjoy  It. 

Economic,  educational,  social  mobility — all  these,  too,  are  essential  elements  of 
tho  open  society.  When  we  speak  of  equal  opportunity  we  mean  just  that:  that 
each  person  should  have  an  equal  chance  at  the  starting  line,  and  an  equal  chance 
to  go  Just  ns  high  and  as  far  as  his  talents  and  energies  will  take  him. 

This  Administration’s  programs  for  helping  the  poor,  for  equal  opportunity, 
for  expanded  opportunity,  all  have  taken  a significantly  changed  direction  from 
those  of  previous  years— and  those  principles  of  a free  and  open  society  are  the 
keys  to  the  new  direction. 

Instead  of  making  a man’s  decisions  for  him,  we  aim  to  give  him  both  the 
right  and  ability  to  choose  for  himself — and  the  mobility  to  move  upward.  In- 
stead of  creating  a permanent  welfare  class  catered  to  by  a permanent  welfare 
bureaucracy,  for  example,  my  welfare  reform  proposal  provides  job  training  and 
a job  requirement  for  all  those  able  to  w'ork — and  also  a regular  Family  Assist- 
ance payment  instead  of  the  demeaning  welfare  handout. 

By  pressing  hard  for  the  “Philadelphia  Plan,”  we  have  sought  to  crack  the 
color  bar  in  the  construction  unions — and  thus  to  give  black  and  other  minority 
Americans  both  the  right  and  the  ability  to  choose  jobs  in  the  construction 
trades,  among  tho  highest  paid  in  the  nation. 

We  have  Inaugurated  newr  Minority  Business  Enterprise  programs— not  only 
to  help  minority  members  get  started  In  business  themselves,  but  also,  by  develop- 
ing more  black  and  brown  entrepreneurs,  to  demonstrate  to  young  blacks,  Mexi- 
can-Americans  and  others  that  they,  too,  can  aspire  to  this  same  sort  of  upward 
economic  mobility. 

In  our  education  programs,  we  have  stressed  the  need  for  far  greater  diversity 
lu  offerings  to  match  the  diversity  of  individual  needs — including  more  and 
better  vocational  and  technical  training,  and  a greater  development  of  2-year 
community  colleges. 

Such  approaches  ha%*e  been  based  essentially  on  faith  in  the  individual — 
knowing  that  he  sometimes  needs  help,  but  believing  that  In  the  long  run  he 
usually  knows  what  Is  best  for  himself.  Through  them  also  runs  a belief  that 
education  is  the  key  that  opens  tho  door  to  personal  progress. 
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As  we  strive  to  make  our  schools  places  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  we 
should  keep  our  eye  fixed  on  this  goal : To  achieve  a set  of  conditions  in  which 
neither  the  laws  nor  the  institutions  supported  by  law  any  longer  draw  an 
invidious  distinction  based  on  race;  and  going  one  step  further,  we  must  seek 
to  repair  the  human  damage  wrought  by  past  segregation.  We  must  give  the 
minority  child,  that  equal  place  at  the  starting  line  that  his  parents  were  denied— 
and  the  pride,  the  dignity,  the  self-respect,  that  are  the  birthright  of  a free 
American. 

We  can  do  no  less  and  still  be  true  to  our  conscience  and  our  Constitution.  I 
believe  that  most  Americans  today,  whether  North  or  South,  accept  this  ns  their 
duty. 

The  issues  involved  in  desegregating  schools,  reducing  racial  isolation  and 
providing  equal  educational  opportunity  are  not  simple.  Many  of  tlie  questions 
are  profound,  the  factors  complex,  the  legitimate  considerations  in  conflict,  and 
the  answers  elusive.  Our  continuing  search,  therefore,  must  be  not  for  the  perfect 
set  of  answers,  but  for  the  most  nearly  perfect  and  the  most  constructive. 

I am  aware  that  there  are  maty  sincere  Americans  who  believe  deeply  in 
instant  solutions  and  who  will  say  that  my  approach  dxs  not  go  far  enough 
fast  enough.  They  feel  that  the  only  way  to  bring  about  social  justice  is  to 
integrate  ail  schools  now,  everywhere,  no  matter  what  the  cost  in  the  disruption 
of  education. 

I am  aware,  too,  that  there  are  many  equally  sincere  citizens— North  and 
South,  black  and  white — who  believe  that  racial  separation  is  right,  and  wish  the 
clock  of  progress  would  stop  or  be  turned  back  to  1053.  They  will  be  disappointed,  5 
too. 

But  the  call  for  equal  educational  opportunity  today  is  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion. From  the  outset  of  the  nation,  one  of  the  great  struggles  in  America  has 
beeu  to  transform  the  system  of  education  into  one  that  truly  provided  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  At  first,  the  focus  was  on  economic  discrimination.  The 
system  of  "fee  schools"  and  "pauper  schools"  persisted  well  into  the  10th 
century. 

Heated  debates  preceded  the  establishment  of  universal  free  public  education — 
and  even  in  such  States  as  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  the  system  Is 
barely  a century  old. 

Even  today,  Inequities  persits.  Children  in  poor  areas  often  are  served  by 
poor  schools— and  unlike  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  they  canmrt  escape  to 
private  schools.  But  we  have  been  narrowing  the  gap— providing  more  and 
better  education  In  more  of  the  public  schools,  and  making  higher  education 
more  widely  available  through  free  tuition,  scholarships  and  loans. 

In  other  areas,  too,  there  were  long  struggles  to  eliminate  discrimination  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  race.  Property  and  even  religious  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing persisted  well  into  the  Ifitli  century— and  not  until  1920  were  women  finally 
guaranteed  the  right  to  vote. 

Now  the  focus  is  on  race — and  on  the  dismantling  of  all  racial  bars  to  equality 
of  opportunity  in  the  schools.  As  with  the  lowering  of  economic  barriers,  the 
pull  of  conscience  and  the  pull  of  national  self  interest  both  are  in  the  same 
direction.  A system  that  leaves  any  segment  of  its  people  poorly  educated  senes 
the  nation  badly;  a system  that  educates  all  of  its  people  well  senes  the  nation 
well. 

We  have  overcome  many  problems  in  our  190  years  as  a nation.  Wo  can  over- 
come this  problem.  We  have  managed  to  extend  opportunity  in  other  areas.  We 
can  extend  it  in  this  area.  Just  as  other  rights  have  been  secured,  so  too  can 
these  rights  be  secured — and  once  again  the  nation  will  be  better  for  having 
done  so. 

I am  confident  that  wo  can  preserve  and  improve  our  schools,  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  our  Constitution,  and  be  true  to  our  national  conscience. 
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SUM  MART 

Chapter  i:  Introduction 
Perspective  for  the  Report. — These  points 
should  be  borne  In  mind  with  regard  to  the 
Urban  Education  Task  Force  Report.  First, 
the  problems  confronting  urban  education 
and  Its  environment  are  not  of  sudden  origin. 
Such  problems  as  Inadequate  financing.  In- 
creased enrollments.  Insufficient  staffing,  mal- 
nutrition, and  discrimination  have  all  existed 
for  a long  time.  However,  there  are  some  dif- 
ferences. specifying,  the  surfacing  of  these 
problems  nationally.  Increased  awareness  of 
their  seriousness,  and  their  interrelatedness 
to  poverty. 

Second,  the  picture  presented  of  urban 
education  and  its  environment  Is  far  from 
pleasant.  However,  the  presentation  In  the 
documentation  section  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  criticism  for  criticism's  sake.  In- 
stead. our  Intent  Is  to  underscore  the  urgency 
of  dealing  with  urban  education's  needs  as 
a major  national  priority  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  our  ensuing  recommendations. 

Third,  the  Task  Force  deliberately  chosen 
to  reflect  diversity  In  viewpoints.  Inevitably 
found  unanimity  Impossible  on  all  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  Its  committees. 
Hence,  both  majority  and  minority  points 


of  view  are  presented  In  the  Report  with  the 
Intent  of  demonstrating  altet native  views 
on  and  recommendations  for  resolving  the 
Issues  and  problems  which  are  Identified. 
The  Report  also  reflects  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions for  modifications  made  by  members 
of  the  Task  Force. 

Worthy  of  mentioning  is  the  fact  that 
every  member  of  the  Task  Force  recognizes 
that  education  In  this  country  has  never  been 
assigned  an  adequate  priority  in  terms  of 
financial,  human,  and  material  resources. 

Overview  of  the  Urban  Education  Prob- 
lem.— Urban  education  systems  are  facing  a 
major  challenge  to  provide  appropriate  learn- 
ing experiences  for  the  various  life  styles  of 
vast  numbers  of  students.  The  Indicators  of 
this  challenge  are  extremely  diverse  in  their 
Intensity  and  scope;  student  unrest  on  uni- 
versity campuses  and  In  the  high  schools,  lo- 
cal community  groups  seeking  control  of 
their  neighborhood  schools,  clashes  with  law 
enforcement  agencies,  complaints  being  filed 
with  regard  to  use  of  Federal  funds,  teacher 
strikes,  voter  rejection  of  large  clt f school 
bond  Issues,  the  proliferation  of  alternative 
plan  for  education  students,  lack  of  priority 
for  education  In  State  and  local  governments. 
The  greatest  number  of  such  indicators — in- 
tensifying each  other— are  taking  place  in 
our  cities. 

This  challenge  is.  In  turn,  part  of  yet  a 
broader  and  more  complex  one.  Major  changes 
have  occurred  In  the  perceptions  of  large 
numbers  of  American  citizens,  specifically, 
the  minority  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  who 
now  express  their  feelings  of  exclusion  from 
meaningful  participation  In  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  educational  Institu- 
tions of  our  nation.  The  steady  accumulation 
of  evidence  across  a wide  spectrum  of  human 
needs  and  rights  signals  that  these  percep- 

Vasuy  1mcnise</^SnOunts  of  money  are 
now  imperative.  In  general,  the  amount  of 
Federal  money  thus  far  added  has  been  in- 
sufficient for  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
confronted.  Furthermore,  the  sustained  flow 
of  money  Is  another  problem.  Complicating 
these  problems  are  contradictions  In  terms 
of  legislation  and  budget  priorities  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  which  often 
work  against  urban  areas  and  their  school 
systems.  As  the  cities  become  poorer  and 
education  becomes  costlier,  the  probabilities 
Increase  for  the  Inner  city  student  to  partici- 
pate in  only  a substandard  education.  And 
it  Is  he  who  should  be  able  to  secure  a su- 
perior education  slnoe  It  constitutes  his 
passport  to  economic  self-sufficiency  and 
self-realization. 

However,  solving  the  monetary  problems 
alone  is  not  the  complete  answer.  Major 
changes  must  take  place  in  the  educational 
system  as  well.  Compensatory  education  pro- 
grams which  are  producing  positive  results 
with  Impoverished  students  usually  reflect 
com  bins  Nona  of  modified  curriculum,  staff 
development,  enlightened  staff  attitudes, 
supportive  services,  parent  support,  and  ade- 
quate funding.  Too  few  of  these  programs 
are  currently  operating. 

Education  holds  the  promise  of  a one- 
generation  up  and  out  piooebs.  That  Is,  the 
poverty  child  does  not  have  to  repeat  the 
poverty  pattern  of  his  parents  if  he  receives 
a valid  and  saleable  education. 
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It  Is  within  this  context  that  we  strongly 
urge  that  the  problem  of  urban  areas  should 
be  considered  as  the  major  priority  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's  domestic  programs.  Within 
this  priority,  education— broadly  conceived 
and  with  new  constituencies  Involved — 
should  become  a first  consideration.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Task  Force  adopted 
all  of  the  below-noted  positions. 

1.  Money. — Significantly  Increased  levels  of 
funding  are  needed  for  urban  education  far 
exceeding  what  current  appropriations— 
even  authorizations — now  make  possible. 
However*  the  criteria  for  securing  funds  must 
be  based  upon  such  factors  as  poverty  in- 
dices, community  determination*  demon- 
strated capability  to  carry  out  such  a pro- 
gram, levels  of  State  and  local  efforts,  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  education  la 
more  expensive  in  the  cities  than  elsewhere, 
and  a clear  focus  on  both  the  inner  city 
areas  and  the  suburban  poverty  pockets. 

2.  Concept  of  Urban  Education. — Educa- 
tion as  we  have  typically  defined  it  is  too 
narrow  for  the  impoverished  constituencies 
with  whom  we  are  concerned.  The  educative 
process  must  be  truly  expanded  in  its  focus 
to  the  whole  Individual  at  all  educational 
levels.  It  must  be  conceived  of  as  taking 
place  anytime  and  anywhere;  focused  on  the 
whole  community  with  genuine  respect  for 
Its  various  needs,  aspirations,  and  strengths; 
and  a'med  at  preparing  students  for  all  the 
complexities  of  urban  living. 

3.  Matter  Plan  for  Urban  FducoHon  .—The 
only  viable  approach  to  resolving  the  complex 
problems  of  education  In  urban  areas  Is 
through  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  master  plan  for  urban  edu- 
cation . . . /rom  early  ohildhocd  through 
higher  and  adult  education  tailored  to  the 
specific  needs  of  a particular  urban  area. 

4.  Institutional  Changes.— There  must  be 
a deliberate  sequence  of  steps  planned  and 
Implemented  which  will  lead  to  Institu- 
tional change  within  educational  systems. 
Such  a sequence  should  be  based  on  a 
changed  and  expanded  perspective  concern- 
ing the  role(s)  and  functlon(s)  of  the 
schools  and  their  staffing*  Including  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  White  the  funda- 
mental changes  must  be  made  within  the 
system  rather  than  occurring  outside  of  it, 
alternative  educational  approaches  can  also 
contribute  positively  to  accelerating  the  rate 
of  Institutional  change. 

fi.Com  m unity  Determination Commu- 
nity residents  and  students  must  have”  an 
active  role  In  the  critical  decision-making 
concerning  urban  education  problems.  The 
definition  of  this  role  will  need  to  be  worked 
out  locally  within  a broad  and  flexible  set 
of  guidelines.  Regardless  of  the  form  that  the 
community  determination  takes.  It  should 
contain  policy-making  contributions  in  the 
areas  of:  priorities  for  spending  the  aavl!- 
able  monies;  the  educational  program  of- 
fered; and  hiring  of  key  personnel.  (Defi- 
nitions which  are  evolved  will  have  to  be 
conditioned  by  the  legal  constraints  of  exist- 
ing State  and  Federal  legislation.) 

6.  Performance  Standards. — Clearly  stated 
performance  standards  or  criteria  should  be 
established  for  an  urban  education  program. 
These  criteria  should  constitute  a clear  state- 
ment of  the  specific  knowledges,  attitudes, 
and  skills  which  the  students  themselves 
axe  expected  to  demonstrate.  In  effect*  they 
should  describe  the  kinds  of  students  the 
educative  process  intends  to  produce  In  terms 
of  overt  behaviors.  Furthermore,  perform- 


ance criteria  should  be  established  for  aU 
educational  staff  involved  In  program. 

7.  Assessment. — Assessment  should  be  an 
integral  part  or  component  of  the  urban 
education  program  beginning  with  the  plan- 
ning phase.  Moreover,  this  assessment  com- 
ponent should  be  designed  to  assure  rapid 
and  continuing  feedback  on  the  program's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  should  allow 
for  rapid  modifications  and  adjustments  to 
be  made  In  the  program  based  on  student 
performance.  Furthermore,  Federal  funding 
should  be  conditioned  on  the  attainment  of 
measurable  standards  of  this  performance 
by  urban  school  agencies. 

8.  Racial  and  Ethnic  Integrat  ion  .—Racial 
and  ethnic  Integration  should  be  a major 
element  in  all  the  planning  and  Implemen- 
tation phases  of  the  urban  education  pro- 
gram and  should  be  clearly  stated  as  a 
major  criterion  for  receiving  funds.  Recog- 
nizing that  there  is  no  single  or  simple  way 
of  achieving  real  integration*  a community 
applying  for  funds  should  demonstrate  how 
its  educational  plan  contributes  to  over- 
coming racial  and  ethnic  Isolation.  We  sug- 
gest that  the  current  thrust  composed  of 
separatism,  local  community  control,  and  the 
demand  for  a recognized  identity  is  not 
over  the  long  term  antithetical  to  the  alms 
of  Integration.  Rather,  It  constitutes  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  through  other  channels 
what  these  earlier  thrusts  have  only  p&rtially 
fulfilled,  still  another  thrust  seems  to  be 
emerging  which  reflects  neither  primary  re- 
liance on  public-spirited  member  of  the 
white  majority  nor  the  “well  go  it  alone" 
stance  of  some  groups  within  the  minorities. 
Instead,  It  reflects  the  effort  to  achieve  legit- 
imate power  bases  from  which  to  negotiate 
as  equals  with  the  majority.  This  emergent 
thrust  is  potentially  very  promising  since  It 
concomitantly  recognizes  common  goals  and 
proposes  a cooperative  approach  in  achieving 
them.  Therefore,  we  strongly  support  a 
broadened  view  of  racial  and  ethnic  Integra- 
tion which  Includes  within  it  those  actions 
which  superficially  and  over  the  short  term 
may  seem  militant. 

The  purposes  of  the  Report  are,  as  follows: 

1.  To  describe  and  document  the  critical 
problems  and  needs  confronting  urban  edu- 
cation. 

2.  To  examine  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  and  should  extend 
solutions  to  the  problems  facing  urban  edu- 
cation. 

3.  TO  recommend  long-term  programmatic 
and  legislative  approaches  needed  to  resolve 
the  problems  and  needs  Identified;  and  also 
to  recommend  the  short-term  actions  that 
can  be  taken  under  existing  legislation. 

Part  I— The  state  of  urban  education 

Part  one  of  the  Report  considers  the  four 
major  dimensions  of  the  problem  confront- 
ing urban  education  in  Chapters  II  through 
V.  Specifically,  they  deal  with  the  financial 
crisis  of  the  urban  schools;  The  urban  envi- 
ronment of  the  students;  the  urban  educa- 
tion system;  and  the  Impoverished  urban 
student. 

Two  points  should  be  borne  In  mind  with 
regard  to*  the  chapters  of  Part  One.  Plrst, 
rarely— if  ever— has  there  been  an  attempt 
to  show  the  problems  of  urban  education  In 
the  light  of  their  surrounding  contest.  In- 
stead, education  and  Its  setting  are  often 
treated  as  separate  entitles  with  separata 
problems.  Since  children  and  youth  spend 
more  time  in  school  than  they  do  in  any 
other  social  agency,  the  school  and  Its  setting 
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inevitably  interact  on  one  another.  Thus 
they  should  be  Interrelated  when  studied. 
Second,  although  difficult  to  secure  data  for 
the  documentation  of  urban  education's 
needs,  sufficient  evidence  has  been  arrayed 
to  delineate  the  major  dimensions  of  the 
problem  facing  urban  education 
Chapter  It— The  financial  crisis  of  the  urban 
schools 

To  provide  the  basis  for  the  recommends* 
tlon  that  the  Federal  Government  must  as- 
sume a policy  of  top  priority  for  urban 
areas  demonstrated  by  massive  appropria- 
tions to  meet  the  need  of  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  families,  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  current  financial  crisis 
is  demonstrated  through  a documentation 
of  the  following  factors: 

1.  Financial  deterioration  due  to  popula- 
tion mi  prat  (on. — Generally,  the  high  tax  pro- 
ducers are  leaving  the  cities  while  ever  In- 
creasing numbers  of  high  tax  consumers — 
the  disadvantaged-- are  entering  the  city. 
The  obvious  result  Is  less  money  available 
to  meet  greater  needs. 

Q.  The  higher  cost  of  urban  education. — 
It  Is  more  costly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
educationally  deprived  than  thoee  of  the  af- 
fluent suburban  student.  Compounding  this 
problem  are  the  higher  maintenance  costs 
and  vandalism  rates  In  the  inner-city. 

3.  Inequitable  State  aid  formula*.— Such 
formulas  not  o:ily  fall  to  recognlre  the  dis- 
proportionate educational  expenses  of  the 
cities,  but  compound  the  problem  by  pro- 
viding central  cities  with  less  8tate  aid  per 
capita  than  Is  made  available  to  the  out- 
lying areas. 

4.  Dwindling  popular  support  and  confix 
dence  In  education. — Adverse  votes  on  tax 
measures  and  bond  references  have  left  many 
cities  with  drastically  inadequate  budgets. 

5.  Financial  difficulties  of  non-public 
schools.— Non-public  schools  have  felt  many 
of  the  same  financial  pressures  as  public 
schools.  As  the  former  are  forced  to  close 
their  doors,  the  latter  have  been  faced  with 
serving  whole  new  school  populations  with 
Inadequate  budgets  and  facilities. 

6.  Minimal  level  and  minimal  effect  of  Fed- 
eral funds. — Federal  aid  Is  less  than  8 per- 
cent of  the  average  local  education  dollar. 
In  addition,  dues  do  not  receive  their  fair 
share  under  moet  Federal  educaUon  pro- 
grams. 

Without  adequate  funding,  there  is  no 
hope  for  effective  education  in  the  clUee. 
The  current  need  for  funds  Is  as  desperate 
as  It  is  massive. 

Chapter  ill— The  urban  environment  of  the 
students 

The  urban  environment  of  the  student — 
as  characterised  by  divergent  valuee,  over- 
crowding. under-housing,  high  ooet  of  liv- 
ing, low  levels  of  Income,  too  much  discrimi- 
nation. too  little  food,  and  too  much  notoe— 
also  constitutes  a major  dimension  of  the 
problem  confronting  the  schools.  The  en- 
vironment Is  not  static— It  Is  a dynamic.  As 
•uoh,  the  environment  is  potentially  and 
continuously  Involved  In  the  process  of  edu- 
cating Its  residents,  among  them  Its  children 
and  youth.  The  educative  process  In  ths 
schools  cannot— and  should  not — be  separ- 
ated from  that  in  the  environment.  In  this 
chapter,  the  major  elements  of  this  environ- 
ment ate  Identified  and  analysed  wlih  re- 
spect to  their  tnfluenoe  on  the  student. 
These  elements  are  below-noted. 


Health  and  Nutrition. — The  urban  student 
often  suffers  from  malnutrition  which  re- 
sults In  inadequate  health  and  energy  levels 
minimising  his  efforts  on  demanding  school 
tasks.  He  lives  In  a world  In  which  the  mor- 
tality rates  of  women  and  babies  In  birth 
are  higher  and  the  life  expectancies  of  men 
are  lower  than  for  other  Americans. 

Economic  Status  and  Unemployment. — Un- 
employment, underemployment  and  Inade- 
quate welfare  are  facts  of  life  for  many  urban 
students.  Education  brings  some  upward  mo- 
bility, but  more  often  racial  discrimination 
acts  as  an  obstacle  to  securing  education, 
employment,  and  advancement. 

Housing  and  living  Conditions.— The  In- 
ner-city student  lives  In  poor,  overcrowded 
housing  for  which  a family  to  likely  to  have 
to  overpay. 

The  Family,— Although  there  are  m>ny 
stable  families  residing  In  such  areas,  the 
divorce,  separation  and  desertion  rates  are 
comparatively  high  In  the  Inner  cities.  If 
net  within  his  Immediate  family,  then  with- 
in his  neighborhood,  the  Inner-city  student 
will  gain  an  early  knowledge  of  problems 
associated  with  drug  addiction,  prostitution, 
and  theft.  He  will  probably  develop  a tough 
self-reliance,  a spirit  of  cooperation,  a toler- 
ance for  a high  degree  of  notoe  and  a casual - 
ness  in  terms  of  dally  routine.  The  concepts, 
language,  and  problem  solving  techniques  he 
acquiree  will  be  primarily  geared  to  his  sur- 
vival in  the  neighborhood  and  the  necessary 
interactions  Id  and  demands  of  his  family. 
Chapter  IV—The  urban  education  system 

Although  the  argument  I*  often  offered 
that  financial  Inadequacies  and  the  condi- 
tions of  ths  student's  urban  environment  are 
the  only  important  contributors  to  the  urban 
education  problem,  the  education  system  It- 
self must  bear  some  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility. These  problems  are  summarized  be- 
low. 

Obstacles  Faced  by  Urban  Education  Sys- 
tems.— In  addition  to  the  great  obstacle  of 
Inadequate  funding,  ths  flow  of  racial  and 
ethnio  minorities  has  created  obstacles  for 
the  schools  in  terms  of  the  numbers,  poverty, 
social  Isolation,  and  lack  of  education  of 
these  urban  immigrants.  Yet  while  the  sys- 
tem has  generally  acknowledged  the  prob- 
lems of  Its  numbers.  It  has  In  many  cases 
failed  to  respond  adequately  to  the  needs 
of  these  Individuals.  The  size  and  nature 
of  the  Immigration  has  id  turn  imposed  dif- 
ficulties in  achieving  the  goal  or  integra- 
tion, Increased  the  Inadequacy  of  school  fa- 
cilities, and  made  the  existing  teacher  short- 
age more  acute.  The  problems  of  recruiting 
fully  accredited  teachers,  keeping  accredited 
experienced  teachers  for  any  length  of  Urns, 
and  achieving  a racial  and  ethnic  balance 
are  more  sharply  felt  in  the  cities  than  in 
the  suburb*. 

The  Problems  of  the  Education  System  In 
Perceiving  Its  Students — In  many  Instances, 
educational  systems  are  unable  to  oope  with 
a pluralist (o  culture.  A serious  problem  with 
many  urban  systems  today  [a  their  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  effects  of  their  own  biases 
on  their  students.  Possessing  essentially  ths 
same  general  goals  as  previous  waves  or  Im- 
migrants (eg,  economic  security,  self-re- 
spect, persons]  safety) , the  minorities  today 
nevertheless  manifest  some  differences  In 
values,  needs,  and  problems.  These  often  un- 
recognized blase*  and  unchanging  expecta- 
tions have  often  limited  the  system’s  capac- 
ity to  teach  effectively  children  who  do  not 
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have  the  tame  expectation*,  auch  as  being 
oriented  to  middle  classes  values  and  expecta- 
tions, being  "ready”  for  reading,  add  having 
ihe  structural  orientation  that  facilitates 
shifting  from  subject  matter  to  subject  mat- 
ter as  dictated  by  time  blocs  rather  than  by 
Interest  and  substance.  The  failure  of  many 
teachers  to  perceive  their  students  as  they 
are  stems  from  complex  origins  relating  to 
the  status  assigned  by  society  to  teaching 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  levels  of  com- 
petency and  experience  of  the  teachers. 

The  Problem*  loifh  the  System  os  a Per- 
ception o/  its  Students,  It $ Faculty,  its  Com- 
munity.—Th  e system  has  major  problems  if 
significant  elements  of  Its  consistency  be- 
lieve It  Is  falling.  Three  such  elements  (l.e., 
the  students,  the  teachers,  and  the  general 
community)  are  Identified  and  their  percep- 
tions discussed.  The  student**  perception  of 
the  system’s  failure  Is  reinforced  through  the 
documentation  of  achievement  levels,  drop- 
out rates,  and  instances  of  violence.  The 
teacher's  perception  Is  articulated  by  strikes, 
disagreements,  and  a growing  body  of  dissent 
literature.  The  community's  perception  of 
this  failure  Is  expressed  by  the  defeat  of  bond 
issues,  or  general  lack  of  support  and  con- 
fidence. and  a growing  trend  toward  de- 
mands for  decentralization  and  separatism. 
Chapter  V—The  impoverished  urban  student 

A brief  analysis  of  the  Impoverished  urban 
student  Is  presented  In  terms  of  behaviors 
which  often  go  largely  unutilized  In  present 
educational  programs.  Proceeding  from  a 
combination  of  direct  experience,  anecdotal 
report,  and  analogical  reasoning,  the  evidence 
cited  Is  focused  on  three  categories  of  be- 
haviors of  major  Importance  to  academic 
learning:  (!)  his  capacity  for  reallstlo  prob- 
lem-solving at  many  levels;  (9)  his  excellent 
communication  capabilities  which  enoom- 
pass  the  kinds  of  verbal  abilities  required  by 
the  school;  and  (9)  his  generosity,  coopera- 
tion, and  candor. 

Appropriate  programs  and  staff  capitalize 
on  these  and  other  behaviors  of  this  student 
with  achievement  as  one  major  result.  How- 
ever, such  programs,  staff,  and  results  occur 
all  too  infrequently. 

PAST  TWO — THE  FIDO  A L RISPONSISTLITY 

In  this  section,  there  are  two  points  to  bear 
In  mind.  One  Is  that  the  Federal  government 
Is  beginning  to  shift  Its  focus  from  compara- 
tively specific  efforts  in  education  to  broad 
social  action  thrusts  which  encompass  more 
than  education  per  se.  Problems  In  evalu- 
ating such  programs  have  arisen  as  a result 
of  their  new  thrusts.  Ilia  other  point  is 
that  the  Federal  role  is  not  easily  defined 
with  regard  to  these  broad  educational  pro- 
grams. It  Is  in  the  process  of  emerging  and 
Its  development  must  take  place  in  the  midst 
of  constitutional  precedents  and  political 
realities. 

Chapter  VI— Problems  In  evaluating  the  im- 
pact of  current  Federal  programs  for  im- 
poverished populations 

The  major  change  In  the  Federal  focus  on 
education  from  the  previous  relatively  small 
and  specific  programs  affecting  limited 
groups  (eg.,  NDEA)  to  the  newer  broadly 
oonceived  large  social  action  programs  (e  g., 
K8FA,  Title  !)  affecting  Impoverished  popu- 
lations has  not  been  accompanied  corre- 
spondingly by  a major  change  in  the  ap- 
proaches being  used  In  the  evaluation  of 
these  programs. 

More  fundamental  than  the  methodo- 
logical problems  In  the  evaluation  of  the 


current  programs  are  the  conceptual  and 
political  problems. 

Conceptual. — The  central  conceptual  prob- 
lem arises  from  the  fact  that  while  the  new 
programs  are  essentially  political  and  social 
in  nature,  evaluators  tend  to  approach  them 
as  though  they  were  standard  efforts  at  edu- 
cational change. 

Political. — Th^ee  major  problems  are 
identified:  (1)  the  current  operating  pro- 
grams (eg.,  BS&At  Title  1)  were  not  envis- 
aged as  vehicle*  for  research  and  evelopment 
in  their  legislative  mandates;  (9)  the  exist- 
ing distribution  of  political  power  In  educa- 
tion; and  (9)  the  basic  lack  of  resources— 
both  fiscal  and  human. 

Chapter  VI I — The  Federal  role  in  urban 
education:  Limits  and  Obligations 

The  dimensions  of  the  newly  developing 
Federal  role  In  education  are  described 
within  the  context  of:  (I)  political  and  fi- 
nancial limitations;  and  (9)  the  obligation— 
and  precedent— for  the  Federal  Government 
to  Intervene  specifically  where  It  is  in  the 
national  Interest  to  solve  a particular  prob- 
lem. Urban  education  now  pc«ee  such  a 
problem. 

The  dimensions  of  the  new  Federal  role  are 
seen  as;  (1)  fostering  institutional  change 
for  the  Improvement  of  eoonomle,  social, 
health,  and  educational  conditions  of  Im- 
poverished groups;  (9)  providing  Increased 
monies  for  such  educational  and  education- 
related  programs;  and  (3)  becoming  an  advo- 
cate on  behalf  of  impoverished  groups  as  a 
result  of  (1)  and  (3). 

A major  question  Is  raised  concerning 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  skill  and  determination  to  redesign  Its 
education  programs  in  ways  which  will  solve 
urgent  national  problems  of  social  progress 
and  human  survival.  Moreover,  the  point  is 
made  that  massive  amounts  of  money  are 
necessary— and  only  the  Federal  Government 
lias  the  resources  to  solve  these  problems. 
Vast  thsxx. — -a  flan  roa  was  an  education 

This  final  part  of  the  Report  presents  the 
long-range  recommendations  on  which  the 
Urban  Education  Task  Force  place  Its  major 
emphasis.  In  addition  to  the  long-range 
recommendations,  short-range  recommenda- 
tions are  made  relating  to  existing  legislation. 
The  latter  are  meant  only  to  serve  as  a 
holding  action  until  such  time  as  the  long- 
term recommendations  are  operative. 

The  Report  submits  as  Its  major  recom- 
mendation the  development  of  the  Office  of 
Education  of  special  landmark  legislation, 
such  as  an  Urban  Education  Act,  which  will 
be  designed  to  fund  the  planning  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  a comprehen- 
sive master  plan  to  meet  the  long-range  edu- 
cational education-related  needs  of  Inner- 
city  areas.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Task  Force 
reoommeud*  that  the  Office  of  Education  Im- 
mediately establish  an  Office  of  Programs 
Serving  the  Disadvantaged  under  an  As- 
sociate Commissioner,  to  become  the  Bu- 
reau of  Urban  Education  with  broader  man- 
dates upon  the  passage  of  an  Urban  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Part  Three  of  the  Report  discusses  the 
long-term  recommendations  relevant  to  the 
Urban  Education  Act  In  Chapters  Vm 
through  XX,  governing  the  educational  pro- 
gram, the  authority  structure,  funding  prin- 
ciples and  the  cost  respectively.  The  short- 
term recommendations  are  presented  In 
Chapter  19.  

Minority  viewpoints  *ri  presented  for 
those  recommendations  on  which  more  than 
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one  alternative  was  offered.  However,  the 
recommendations  stated  first  represent  the 
large  majority  of  the  Task  Force  members. 

Chapter  Vttl—An  urban  education  act— the 
educational  program 

Authorized  by  an  Urban  Education  Act, 
urban  areas  should  plan  and  develop  com- 
prehensive master  plan  proposals  for  the  re- 
design of  educational  programs  and  suppor- 
tive services  which  would  set  forth  specific 
educational  and  social  goals,  educational 
services  and  performance  standards  tor  the 
Improvement  of  education  at  all  levels  within 
the  area  to  be  served,  with  special  emphasis 
for  Inner-city  students. 

Scope  of  the  Waiter  Plan.— In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  Inner-city  student  with  an  equal 
opportunity  to  function  successfully  In  the 
mainstream,  his  education  must  not  merely 
equal,  but  be  superior  to  that  In  the  suburbs. 
The  master  plan  must  accordingly  reflect 
the  most  enriched  definition  of  education 
and  relate  that  education  to  current  urban 
problem  areas  Including  Integration,  housing, 
employment,  recreation,  and  health. 

To  ensure  this  superior  education,  gen- 
eral criteria  should  be  established— prefer- 
ably In  the  legislation  Itself  but  could  be 
done  administratively— which  would  be  con- 
cerned with:  a broadened  definition  of  the 
education:  the  use  of  existing  and  heretofore 
largely  unutilized  instructional  resources: 
the  use  of  financial  resources  at  all  levels  of 
public  and  private  sources;  a clearly  artic- 
ulated needs  statement  Indicating  a knowl- 
edge of  the  target  area  and  its  problems  on 
a need  priority  basis;  a general  set  of  objec- 
tives for  a total  program  which  vlll  consider 
those  problems  of  the  city  which  have  direct 
bearing  on  the  process  of  education:  a specif- 
ic set  of  educational  objectives  to  be  met  by 
the  educational  program  of  the  master  plan; 
a full  description  of  the  program;  plans  for 
continuous  assessment  of  the  program  in 
terms  of  student  performance;  and  plans  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  overall  institutional 
performance. 

Level*  of  the  Education  Program. — The 
master  plan  should  encompass  all  educa- 
tional levels  from  early  childhood  through 
adult.  While  all  levels  should  bo  fully  and 
equally  treated  In  the  plan,  certain  long- 
range  considerations  might  be  afforded  the 
early  childhood  level,  while  short-temi  con- 
sldet atlons  might  affect  secondary  and  higher 
education. 

Educational  Program  Components.— The 
educational  program  of  the  master  plan 
should  Include  at  a minimum  tho  following 
program  and  program -related  components: 

1.  Planning. — This  component  should  be 
continuous  with  various  phases,  such  as  Ini- 
tial design,  preliminary  Implementation 
feedback,  modification,  etc. 

The  planning  framework  should  assume 
integration  as  a vital  aspect  of  education  and 
should  take  all  feasible  steps  toward  this 
goal.  The  planning  framework  must  also  as- 
sume fruttfuffonsl  change  as  a necessity,  not 
for  the  sake  of  change,  but  aa  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  aspects  which  have  been 
proven  more  effective  than  those  in  use. 
Plans  should  consider  gains,  not  only  for  stu- 
dents but  for  the  fofal  communffy  through 
a wide  use  of  resources.  Pre-grant  perform - 
once  should  be  indicated  and  planners  should 
be  required  to  use  existing  funds  to  demon- 
strate performance  prior  to  reoelvlng  develop- 
mental and  operational  funds. 

3,  Personnel  Development. — All  educa- 
tional personnel  at  all  professional  and  non- 


prof eeslon&l  levels  should  be  provided  con- 
tinuous preservice  and  lnservloe  programs  at 
the  local,  city.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  Pro- 
grams should  stress:  acquisition  of  appro- 
priate attitudes  for  working  with  target  pop- 
ulations; preparation  for  process  centered 
learning;  utilization  of  life  experiences  of 
students;  techniques  for  Involving  commu- 
nity residents;  cooperative  work  with  sup- 
portive services  staffing;  and  flexible  use  of 
traditional  and  traditional  educational  set- 
tings. Basic  reform  In  personnel  development 
must  ooeur  in  three  areas:  recruitment, 
training  programs,  and  staff  development. 

3.  Curriculum. — Curriculum  la  defined  as  a 
clearly  articulated  master  plan  for  the  edu- 
cative process  which  Includes  student- 
oriented  performance  objectives;  sequenced 
sets  of  experiences  otg&nlzed  from  task 
Analyses;  basic  strategies  for  acquiring  the 
knowledge  skills  and  attitudes  In  these  se- 
quences; and  evaluation  based  on  the  ob- 
jectives. In  addition  to  traditional  academic 
areas  must  be  curriculum  designed^  to  teach 
the  urban  child  how  to  oope  with  specific 
urban  problems.  Special  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  the  communication  processes;  and 
within  these,  reading  should  be  stressed  be- 
cause of  its  significance  to  educational 
achievement  and  employment. 

4.  Supportive  Service*. — Such  services,  ade- 
quately staffed,  which  make  effective  learn- 
ing possible,  eg.,  medical,  dental,  nutri- 
tional, clothing,  shelter,  social  and  psycho  * 
logical,  counseling  and  guidance,  occupa- 
tional and  educational  placement,  dropout 
prevention,  personnel  recruitment,  and  rec- 
reational, must  be  provided  the  students  and 
their  communities. 

5.  Community  Determination. — The  master 
plan  should  provide  mechanisms  to  Include 
the  target  community  with  all  its  human 
and  institutional  components,  all  of  which 
can  profit  education  locally.  Such  compo- 
nents are  thC  lnnerdty  residents,  colleges, 
universities,  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing Institutions,  and  local  private  Industries 
and  foundations.  Of  special  Importance  Is  the 
contributions  which  Inner-city  residents 
can — and  should — make. 

6.  Experimentation.— This  component  will 
serve  to  try  out  new  concepts,  techniques, 
personnel  training,  staffing  patterns,  class 
organization,  etc.  Related  are  those  alterna- 
tive education  programs  which  may  be 
piloted  or  demonstrated  as  •'sub-programs” 
In  the  overall  master  plan. 

7.  A**es*ment.—rcbla  component  is  defined 
as  the  planning  and  implementation  of  a 
design  which  will  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  students  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram are  manifesting  those  behaviors  stated 
in  Its  objectives  at  various  educational  levels 
so  that  necessary  modifications  and/or  re- 
design of  operating  programs  can  occur  at 
a national  thrust. 

fi.  Facilttie*. — Facilities  should  be  created 
to  use  space  Imaginatively  In  a manner 
which  Integrates  them  with  the  local  pro- 
gram. Where  possible  they  should  afford 
multipurpose  usage  and  have  favorable  im- 
pact upon  local  economy  and  community 
use. 

A minority  view  held  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  no  appropriate  role  In  the 
area  of  recommending  criteria  And  program 
components. 

The  Steed  for  Alternatives  to  the  If  a*  ter 
Plan.— Alternative  programs  outside  of  or  In 
competition  with  the  master  plan  ahould  be 
funded  to  meet  specific  needs  and  problems 
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not  taken  Into  account  by  the  more  com- 
prehensive master  plan.  Among  alternatives 
discussed  hero  arc  educational  parks,  pub- 
licly funded  private  schools,  eity-aa -class- 
room structures,  etc.,  as  veil  as  the  con- 
troversial Toucher  system.  Minority  view- 
points are  also  presented. 

Chapter  IX:  An  urban  education  act — 
the  authority  structure 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  ^he  Of- 
fice of  education,  in  Sts  development  of  an 
Urban  Education  Act.  consider  the  restruc- 
turing of  authority  on  Federal.  State,  munic- 
ipal. and  community  levels— as  It  applies 
both  to  grantor  and  grantte.  New  roles  must 
be  conceived  at  each  level  and  are  reflected 
In  the  four  sections  of  the  chapter  dealing 
with  the  community,  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  8tate.  and  the  Office  of  Education, 

A Rationale  for  an  Expanded  Community 
Role. — The  Task  Force  supports  the  principle 
that  heretofore  excluded  parents  and  local 
community  residents  must  be  Included  In  the 
process  of  decision-making  for  the  schools  If 
effective  changes  in  urban  education  are  to 
be  achieved.  Any  new  legislation  should  In- 
sure that  the  community  can  develop  Its 
own  mechanism  for  significant  inclusion; 
make  provision  for  the  training  of  adminis- 
trators to  accommodate  themselves  to  that 
mechanism;  provide  funds  for  such  develop- 
ment and  training;  and  provide  for  Federal 
evaluation  of  institutional  change  and  local 
evaluation  of  the  mechanism's  effectiveness 
In  achieving  Its  objective  of  Increased  in- 
stitutional accountability. 

The  role  of  the  community  must  be  ex- 
panded in  part  because  of  the  relative  fail- 
ures of  school  boards,  school  administrators 
and  teacher  organisations  to  meet  local  edu- 
cational needs.  In  addition,  the  community 
has  a legitimate  role  in  educational  decision- 
making on  the  basis  of  American  tradition 
and  their  ability  to  make  valid  contributions. 

The  Report  describes  aome  of  the  efforts 
of  urban  systems  to  link  decision-making 
authority  to  the  community.  Decentraliza- 
tion Is  discussed  in  Its  gradations  of  the 
delegation  of  certain  kinds  of  authority  and 
responsibility  by  a duly  constituted  legal 
school  board  to  a subdivision  or  unit  within 
Its  purview.  Community  determination  Is 
discussed  in  terms  of  degree:  participation 
in  the  system;  partnership  with  the  system; 
and  control  over  some  school  or  subsystem 
within  the  system. 

A majority  of  the  Task  Force  recommends 
that  decentralization  and  community  deter, 
ruination  must  be  considered  as  major  ave- 
nues to  Institutional  change  while  a minority 
held  that  Federal  policy  In  this  area  was 
unnecessary. 

Relationships  Among  Communities  (n  Ur- 
ban Areas. — While  the  main  thrust  of  new 
legislation  should  be  directed  at  the  Inner- 
city  with  authority  for  such  programs  vested 
in  school  districts  and  local  communities,  the 
Task  Force  recommends  that  an  alternative 
thrust  be  considered  which  will  Involve  the 
larger  metropolitan  population  as  partici- 
pants In  an  urban  education  program.  Com- 
prehensive metropolitan  planning  should  be 
encouraged  where  It  will  result  in:  a realign- 
ment of  present  school  systems;  mutual  ben- 
efit among  education  and  related  agencies;  a 
capitalization  on  the  strengths  of  an  entire 
metropolitan  area  in  order  to  meet  Its  needs; 
a trend  toward  decentralization  of  program- 
matic and  administrative  matters  to  indi- 
vidual schools. 


This  recommendation  Is  based  on:  the  ex- 
istence of  non -localized  educational  and  re- 
lated problems;  the  presence  cf  disadvan- 
taged populations  outside  the  central  city; 
a broader  potential  of  pool  resources;  po- 
tential advantages  for  students  through  en- 
riched programs;  the  need  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning;  the  existence  of  scat- 
tered successful  examples  of  metropolitan 
planning,  and  the  compatibility  of  metropol- 
itan and  decentralization. 

The  Role  of  the  States.— An  Urban  Edu- 
cation Act  should  clearly  define  the  role  of 
the  States,  considering  both  their  present 
practices  which  often  do  not  fsvor  urban 
education  and  their  significance  for  future 
urban  education.  The  Task  Force  recom- 
mends that  the  requirements  for  recognition 
and  correction  of  Inequities  In  State  aid 
formulas  which  discriminate  against  urban 
areas  must  be  defined.  Moreover  the  Task 
Force  recommends  that  the  Act  provide  in- 
centive grants  to  States  which  require  State 
matching  and  8tate  maintenance  of  effort  for 
the  new  and  Improved  education  programs 
for  the  urban  Impoverished  groups. 

In  addition.  Incentive  funds  should  be  used 
for:  providing  for  a reform  of  State  school 
finance  programs;  establishing  urban  educa- 
tion units  in  8tate  departments;  revising  re- 
quirements for  certification  to  permit  new 
sources  of  personnel;  examining  and  setting 
standards  for  physical  facilities;  and  creating 
State  and  local  units  for  disseminating  Infor- 
mation about  urban  educational  needs;  and 
creating  approval  mechanisms  for  urban  edu- 
cation proposals. 

The  Need  for  Federal  Reorganization  and 
the  Establishment  of  an  OE  Bureau  of  Urban 
Education.— The  Task  Force  recommends 
the  following  OE  reorganization  steps: 

1.  An  interim  measure,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  an  Urban  Education  Act,  the  con- 
solidation within  OB  of  those  special  pro- 
grams which  serve  the  need*  of  disadvan- 
taged children  under  an  Associate  Commis- 
sioner for  Programs  Serving  the  Disadvan- 
taged. An  appropriate  bureau  or  office  title 
may  be  designed  in  keeping  with  the  cur- 
rent OE  reorganization. 

3.  As  the  development  of  new  program  au- 
thorization^ permlU,  the  creation  of  a new 
Bureau  for  Urban  Education  with  a clear 
mandate  to  operate  programs  and  establish 
Office- wide  priorities  to  meet  effectively  and 
rapidly  urban  education  needs  In  all  OB  pro- 
grams. 

Such  an  office  described  In  step  1 above, 
should  be  afforded  priority  commensurate 
with  the  vital  functions  It  will  perform.  It 
should  have  Immediate  operating  responsi- 
bility for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
Including  Title  I ESEA,  Follow  Through,  Bi- 
lingual and  Dropout  Prevention  Programs, 
and  the  Demonstration  Project  In  Anaooetia 
(D.O.).  The  unit  should  have  Its  own  pro- 
gram, salaries,  and  expense  budget.  Staff 
should  be  recruited  from  both  Federal  and 
non-Federal  sources  to  reflect  a wide  range 
of  competencies  pertinent  to  urban  pro- 
grams, legislation,  and  the  like. 

The  need  for  such  an  office  Is  validated  by 
the  unsatisfactory  efforts  of  smaller  units 
and  special  assistant  positions  to  fulfill  those 
functions  in  the  past. 

The  functions  of  the  new  office  should  In- 
clude: Implementation  of  the  short-term 
reommendatlous  In  this  report;  coordination 
of  OK  efforts  to  supply  materials  to  Con- 
gress pertinent  to  th*  passage  of  the  Act; 
coordination  of  existing  programs  which 
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focus  on  urban  areas;  administration  of 
those  operating  programs  now  authorized  by 
RSKA  (Title  I,  VII  and  Section  807),  admin- 
istration of  demonstration  programs;  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  an  information 
center;  provision  of  assistance  to  local  agen- 
cies; coordination  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  development  of  urban  programs; 
sponsoring  programs  to  keep  Federal  per- 
sonnel Informed  in  these  areas;  assisting  the 
Commissioner  In  articulating  his  concerns 
over  urban  schools  to  the  public  and  to  Con- 
gress. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Act,  a Bureau  of 
Urban  Education  should  be  created*  as  de- 
scribed fn  step  3 above,  to  continue  the 
functions  of  the  office  described  above,  and 
to  implement  the  new  approach  to  Federal 
and  to  urban  schools  embodied  In  the  Act. 
Such  a Bureau  should  be  headed  by  an  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  who  reports  directly  to 
the  Commissioner.  Its  budget  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  as  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct line  Item. 


Chapter  X— An  urban  education  act— the 
funding  process 


A set  of  principles  was  developed  as  guide- 
lines for  establishing  priorities,  eligibility 
and  facilitating  mechanisms  for  the  fund- 
ing process  related  to  an  Urban  Education 
Act.  These  principles  stem  from  the  basic 
premise  that  a more  than  equal  educational 
opportunity  Is  necessary  for 'the  Inner-city 
student.  They  are  designed  to  focus  Federal 
effort  on  a priority  basis  to  those  plaoes 
where  equal  educational  opportunity  Is  far- 
thest from  reality.  The  principle*  summar- 
ised are,  as  follows: 

1.  Education  districts  representing  the 
largest  eligible  urban  areas  should  receive 
priority  In  Federal  funding. 

2.  Determination  of  eligibility  of  urban 
areas  should  be  based  on  economic  and  per- 
formance criteria. 

8.  Each  qualifying  area  should  receive  full 
funds  for  Its  program  and  where  sufficient 
funds  ars  unavailable  for  full  funding  of 
every  qualifying  urban  area  In  its  particular 
size  group,  a system  of  .competition  for  a fully 
funded  grant  should  be  developed. 

4.  Federal  aid  should  be  awarded  on  a 
basis  that  enables  maximum  feasible  eligibil- 
ity for  participation  among  groups,  agencies, 
and  institutions  within  designated  urban 
areas.  (The  Task  Force  recommends  thkt  a 
percentage  (5-15  percent)  bf  the  funds  of 
Use  Act  be  eet  aside  for  use  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  fund  groups  other  thatt  the  regular 
school  authorities  which  design  Viable  Speci- 
fic experiments  for  use  In  th$  Inner  city  and 
the  other  depressed  areas  In  the  metropoli- 


tan area.)  . 

8.  Funding  procedures  should  Include  a 
system  of  regulating  recurrent  eligibility, 
with  grants  renewed  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
> ot  quality  student  performance. 

6.  The  legislation  should  permit  a by-pass 
of  State  educational  agencies  where  neces- 
sary to  achieve  urban  priority.  (Such  cases 
might  occur  where  State  educational  agen- 
cies fall  to  provide  sufficient  guarantees  Of 
their  efficiency  and  willingness  to  perform  In 
the  capacity  of  advocates  for  approval  and 
renewal  of  urban  education  programs.) 

7.  The  legislation  should  permit  the  par- 
ticipation of  non-public  school  children  In 
the  program  in  ways  to  introduce  a new 
child  services  conoept  of  the  Q^J**}****- 

8.  Advanoe  funding  should  be  provided  foe 
the  urban  education  grants. 


9 There  should  be  provision  for  the  phas- 
ing'In  of  existing  categorical  grant  programs 
In  the  sense  of  Incorporating  them  Into  the 
new  urban  education  mandate. 

Chapter  Xt  -An  urban  education— The  coil 

Hie  Task  Force  has  developed  a suggested 
financial  mechanism  through  which  to  chan- 
nel critically  needed  Increased  educational 
resources  Into  the  cities.  The  mechanism 
which  best  meets  urban  educational  needs  is 
a formula  that  will  provide  an  addition  of  at 
least  a third  In  educational  resources:  equip- 
ment, teachers,  counselors,  curriculum  plan- 
ning, etc.  It  is  estimated  that  in  terms  of  an 
Increment  to  current  local  educational  ex- 
penditures, a one-third  addition  to  resources 
will  require  at  least  a fifty  percent  addition 
to  current  local  educational  expenditures. 

For  the  IDA 00.000  echool  children  in  cities 
with  populations  over  100,000  the  cost  would 
be  45  billion.  If  the  program  were  extended 
to  reach  children  In  all  cities  over  50,000,  an 
additional  4 million  students  would  be  in- 
cluded, adding  13  button  more  to  the  cost, 
totalling  7 billion  additional  dollars.  Such 
figures  assume  a necessary  Increase  of  $500.00 
per  atudent. 

For  1071-73,  the  Task  Force  recommends  a 
total  expenditure  for  cities  over  100,000  popu- 
lation of  $470,300,000  for  planning,  develop- 
mental and  operational  grants,  including  fa- 
ciUtles  and  educational  training.  By  1075,  the 
expenditure  should  reach  $7,606,000,000. 

The  cost  for  including  cities  of  populations 
over  50,000  in  *071-73  would  be  an  additional 
$182,100,000  and  by  1075,  an  additional  $3,- 
637,000.000.  If  all  three  categories  of  cities 
ars  Included  beginning  in  FT  1071-73,  the 
Initial  ooet  would  be  $705,000,000  which 
would  rise  to  $14,64 1,800,000  In  FT  1075. 

A minority  viewpoint  recommends  supple- 
mental Federal  funding  of  all  school  districts 
at  the  annual  level  of  $30,000,000  on  a for- 
mula basis  to  Improve  education  for  all  chil- 
dren. 

Chapter  Xll-^Shorl-term  recommendations 

While  action  on  the  long-term  recom- 
mendations above  should  begin  immediately, 
their  full  Implementation  may  not  be  realized 
for  several  years.  In  the  interim,  there  Is  a 
critical  need  for  immediate  action  In  the 
field  of  urban  eduoation.  Thus,  the  Task 
Foroe  recommends  the  following  short-term 
measures,  based  largely  on  existing  legisla- 
tion and  programs  noted  below,  which  should 
be  implemented  within  the  next  fiscal  year 
or  two. 

Title  I.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act 

l.  Title  I must  be  funded  at  or  near  full 
authorization. 

3.  States  should  be  encouraged  to  concen- 
trate funds  In  areas  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  disadvantaged  populations. 

3.  Appropriations  must  be  made  in  ad- 
vance. 

4.  A by-pass  amendment  should  be  In- 
cluded to  directly  aid  non-public  schools 
when  States  fall  to  do  $o. 

5.  HEW  audits  of  local  and  Stats  admin- 
istration of  Title  I funds  and  other  related 
programs  should  be  mads  available  to  the 
publto. 

Vocational  Eduoation 

f.  Congress  should  adequately  fund  all 
parts  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1066. 

3.  "”he  Commissioner  should  ooncentut* 
funds  under  the  discretionary  parts  of  the 
VEA  on  the  urban  disadvantaged. 
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Research  and  Demonstration 
J.  Top  priority  should  bo  given  to  the  needs 
of  the  urban  disadvantaged  child. 

a.  Emphasis  should  be  on  developing  mod- 
els which  oould  be  used  In  Inner-city  class- 
rooms across  the  country. 

3.  Educational  laboratories  and  Research 
and  Development  Centers  should  focus  on 
urban  problems. 

4.  There  should  be  an  effort  to  Involve 
a broader  range  of  people  in  the  research 
effort. 

Training 

1.  There  should  be  more  of  an  effort  to 
bring  new  kinds  of  people  Into  the  field  of 
education,  and  to  establish  early  recruit- 
ment of  such  people. 

a.  The  Teacher  Corps  and  the  Urban 
Teacher  Corps  should  be  expanded. 

3.  Challenges  In  certification  laws  should  be 
encouraged. 

Higher  Education 

l.  There  should  b«  fuller  funding  of  exist- 
ing programs  designed  to  aid  the  disadvan- 
taged, such  as  Upward  Bound.  Special  Serv- 
ices, Talent  Search,  Equal  Opportunity 
Grants,  work-study,  and  national  Defense 
Education  Act  loans. 

3,  Funds  should  be  made  available  for 
one-year  federally-funded  college  prepara- 
tory programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Discretionary  Funds  of  the  Commissioner 
1.  Discretionary  programs  Should  focus  on 
urban  education. 

3.  New  monies  should  be  set  aside  for  plan- 
ning and  Instituting  urban  eduoatlon  pro- 
grams. 

Data  on  Urban  ftduoaUon  Funds 
l.  Data  on  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
central  city  school  districts  In  each  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  should  be  pub- 
lished annually. 

Rational  Commission 
I.  A Rational  Oommlsalon  on  the  Future 
Financing  of  American  Education  should  be 
established. 

Rational  Advisory  Council 
1.  Greater  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
inclusion  of  poor  people  on  the  Council. 

3.  The  Council  should  be  given  a clear 
mandate  to  review  all  Federal  programs 
which  affect  the  Uvea  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Rural  Areas 

While  the  Task  Force  feels  that  urban 
needs  deserve  priority  consideration  and  sep- 
arate treatment,  the  needs  of  rural  areas  de- 
serve comparable  study  and  consideration. 

Chapter  /.  Introduction 
Perspective  for  the  Report 
Three  points  should  be  borne  In  mind 
with  regard  to  the  Urban  Education  Task 
Force  Report.  One  Is  that  the  problems  con- 
fronting urban  education  ana  Its  environ- 
ment are  not  of  eudden  origin.  Such  prob- 
lems as  Inadequate  financing,  increased  en- 
rollments, insufficient  staffing,  and  discrim- 
ination In  housing  and  Jobs  nave  all  existed 
for  a considerable  period  of  time.  However, 
there  are  some  differences.  One  consists  of 
the  surfacing  of  these  problems  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Another  la  the  Increased  aware- 
ness of  both  their  gravity  and  complexities. 
Outstanding  among  them  are:  the  steadily 
dwindling  financial  resources  of  education; 
the  persistence  of  racism;  the  rising:  expects- 
tton#  of  Impoverished  urban  residents;  and 
the  Interrelatedness  of  all  the  problems  to, 
poverty. 


The  second  point  concerns  the  picture  we 
present  of  urban  education  and  Its  environ- 
ment. By  and  large.  It  Is  far  from  pleasant. 
However,  the  presentation  In  the  documen- 
tation section  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  criti- 
cism for  criticism's  sake.  Rather,  our  intent 
ts  to  underscore  the  urgency  of  urban  educa- 
tion's needs  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
our  ensuing  recommendations.  TO  make  con- 
structive recommendations  for  urban  edu- 
cation's improvement — and  the  inner  city 
and  suburban  poverty  pockets  In  particular. 
It  is  necessary  to  examine  Us  current  state 
of  affairs. 

The  third  point  concerns  the  viewpoints 
of  the  Task  Force  members  themselves.  Every 
member  of  the  Task  Force  fully  recognises 
that  education  In  this  country  has  never  been 
assigned  an  adequate  priority  In  terms  of 
financial,  human,  and  material  resources. 
Moreover,  every  member  has  a deep  commit- 
ment to  Improving  the  quality  of  American 
eduoatlon.  However,  difference  arose  among 
members  as  to  the  best  wars  and  meant  for 
achieving  this  improvement.  It  was  Inevita- 
ble that  the  Task  Force,  deliberately  chosen 
to  reflect  diversity  In  viewpoints,  would  find 
unanimity  impossible  on  ail  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  Its  committees.  Hence, 
both  majority  aud  minority  points  of  view 
are  presented  In  the  Report  with  the  Intent 
of  demonstrating  alternative  recommenda- 
tions for  resolving  the  issues  and  problems 
which  are  Identified.  One  formal  minority  re- 
port was  filed  by  Mr.  Francks  P.  Muraaghan, 
Jr.,  President,  Board  of  School  Oommlssfcn- 
ers,  Baltimore  Publio  Schools.  This  report 
was  circulated  to  all  Task  Force  members 
asking  for  their  comments  on  It  as  well  as 
for  their  comment#  on  the  draft  majority 
report  This  final  revision  of  the  Task  Force 
Report  reflects  a conscientious  and  systematic 
effort  to  Incorporate  the  suggestions  for  mod- 
ifications made  by  Task  Force  members  and 
to  present  the  views  and  recommendations 
expressed  In  the  formal  minority  report  as  an 
alternative  to  those  of  the  majority  report. 

This  Report  Is  therefore  focused  both  on 
documenting  the  needs  of  urtan  eduoatlon 
and  on  presenting  recommendations  to  meet 
them— both  those  of  the  maijority  and  of  the 
minority. 

Overview  of  the  Urban  Education  Problem 

Urban  education  systems  are  faring  a ma- 
jor challenge  to  provide  appropriate  learn- 
ing experiences  for  the  various  life  styles  of 
their  vast  numbers  of  students.  The  Indica- 
tors of  this  challenge  are  extremely  diverse 
Itx  their  intensity  and  scope:  student  unrest 
on  university  campuses  and  In  the  high 
schools,  local  community  groups  seeking 
control  of  their  neighborhood  schools,  clashes 
with  law  enforcement  agencies,  ©omplalnte 
being  filled  with  regard  to  use  of  Federal 
funds,  teacher  strikes,  voter  rejection  of  large 
city  school  bond  Issues,  the  proliferation  of 
alternative  plans  for  educating  students, 
lack  of  priority  for  education  In  State  and 
local  governments.  By  far,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  such  Indicators— Interacting  on  and 
Intensifying  each  other— are  taking  place 
in  our  cities. 

This  challenge  is.  In  turn,  part  of  yet  a 
broader  and  more  complex  one.  A major 
change  has  occurred  In  the  perceptions  of 
large  numbers  of  American  citlcens,  specifi- 
cally, the  minority  racial  and  ethnic  groups. 
They  are  convinced  that  they  have  been 
short-changed  by  their  fellow  American  citi- 
zens— the  white  majority— who  largely  con- 
trol the  social,  economic,  political,  and  edu- 
cational instlutlona  of  our  nation.  The 
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•toady  accumulation  of  evidence  across  a 
wide  spectrum  of  human  needs  and  righto 
signals  that  thU  perception  to  largely  sup- 
ported. It  to  within  this  context  of  challenge 
that  urban  education  must  be  reconceived, 
revitalized,  and  adequately  financed. 

Simplistic  and  partial  solutions  which 
have  been  and  may  still  be  offered  to  resolve 
complex  educational  problems  of  Increasing 
magnitudes  are  untenable.  To  accomplish 
this  task,  vastly  Increased  amounts  of  money 
are  imperative.  In  general,  the  amount  of 
Federal  money  thus  far  added  has  been  In- 
sufficient for  the  magnitude  of  the  task  con- 
fronted. Furthermore,  the  sustained  flow  of 
money  to  another  problem.  Specifically,  this 
porblem  consists  of  assuring  the  continuing 
supply  of  money. 

Systems  are  faced  with  fluctuations  In 
levels  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  appropria- 
tions and  budgets  for  special  programs;  fail- 
ures in  passage  of  local  school  bond  Issues; 
reductions  In  assessed  property  values  and 
the  other  taxing  bases  within  the  cities. 
Complicating  the  Issue  are  contradictions  In 
terms  of  legtoletioh  and  budget  priorities  at 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  which  all  too 
often  work  against  the  urban  areas — and 
their  educational  systems.  As  If  these  prob- 
lems were  not  enough,  the  cost  of  providing 
educational  services  and  programs  In  large 
urban  areas  to  increasing  every  year.  Thus, 
as  the  cities  become  poorer  and  education 
beoomes  costlier,  the  probabilities  inevitably 
increase  for  the  Inner  city  student  to  par- 
ticipate In  only  a substandard  education. 
And  It  to  he  who  should  be  able  to  secure  a 
superior  education  since  it  constitutes  his 
passport  to  economlo  self-sufficiency  and 
self-realisation. 

However,  solving  the  monetary  problems 
alone  to  not  the  complete  answer.  There 
must  be  changes  In  the  educational  system 
as  well.  Here  and  there,  appropriate — and, 
therefore,  effective — compensatory  education 
programs  are  nourishing  with  evidence  of 
increased  learning  by  impoverished  children. 
Such  programs  usually  reflect  a combination 
of  modified  curriculum,  enlightened  staff  at- 
titudes, and  adequate  funding.  But  all  too 
often,  special  programs  to  meet  special  needs 
have  turned  out  to  be  "more  of  the  same" 
programs.  Offered  such  programs,  the  stu- 
dents involved  have  wastofully  and  tragic- 
ally proved  again  and  again  that  these  pro- 
grams do  not — and  cannot— meet  their 
needs.  No  urban  educational  system  has  yet 
succeeded  In  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  all  of  1U  poor  children. 

Pilot  or  demonstration  projects  have  typ- 
ically lacked  the  magnitude  to  provide  ade- 
quate answers.  In  such  efforts,  a usually 
small-scale  Intensive  program  to  mounted 
which  presumably  takes  the  students*  special 
needs— end  ssiefs— Into  consideration.  As- 
suming that  the  program  to  appropriate  and 
the  staff  to  adequately  trained,  the  problems 
are  often  the  Involvement  of  too  few  stu- 
dents, prohibitive  costs  per  student,  and  ex- 
perimental and  Instructional  techniques 
which  are  not  readily  transferable  tq  large- 
scale  operations.  Another  problem  Is  that 
such  projects  usually  have  key  people  in  lead- 
ership positions  whose  persona!  styles  of 
working  are  not  easily  replicated  for  the  ex- 
panded opera  tlona. 

While  eduoatlonal  research  has  played  a 
part  in  some  of  these  projects,  the  general 
pattern  has  been  to  avoid  the  kind  of  re- 
search which  deals  with  major  learning  prob- 
lems. Researchers  have  usually  singled  out 
only  limited  aspects  of  such  problems  for 
largely  financial  or  methodoloitoal  reasons. 


First-rate  comprehensive  studies  of  Inner 
city  children  and  youth  are  rare  phenomena 
Indeed.  Thus,  research  with  Its  current  con- 
ceptualization and  methodology  does  not 
j generally  provide  a clear  sense  of  the  broad 
j directions  to  be  taken. 

Another  problem  has  been  that  most  of  the 
programs  have  been  conceived  from  a per- 
spective which  implicitly  oompares  the  in- 
ner city  student  from  a minority  group  with 
his  white  middle  class,  age,  and  grade-level 
suburban  counterpart.  The  results  and  ap- 
plications of  such  comparisons  are  inevitably 
negative — the  inner  qity  student  winds  up 
being  described  as  deficient  In  . . . verbal 
ability,  reading  achievement,  marketable 
economic  skills,  and  social  skills. 

The  strengths  or  positive  characteristics 
of  this  student  are  almost  never  considered 
eg.,  hto  pride,  his  tough  pragmatlo  prob- 
lem-solving, his  resiliency  in  the  face  of  daily 
economic  uncertainties,  hto  personal  loyalty 
to  hto  group,  his  sense  of  humor,  his  candor — 
or  lack  of  hypocrisy.  Consequently,  most  of 
the  programs  are  designed  from  a negative 
standpoint,  namely,  overcoming  deficiencies, 
and  are  almost  never  designed  from  the  posi- 
tive view  of  capitalizing  on  strengths.  Such 
programs,  however,  well-intentioned,  often 
reflect  the  implicit  assumption  that  the 
white  middle  class  student  to  the  standard 
or  model.  This  assumption  leads  the  educa- 
tor and  the  community-at- large  into  per- 
ceiving the  Inner  city  sudent  through  a me- 
diating stereotype  Instead  of  as  an  individual 
In  hto  own  right  who  may  be  thoroughly 
alienated  by  programs  designed  to  remake 
him  lu  an  image  which  to  neither  hto  own 
nor  necessarily  appropriate  for  him  to  adopt. 
Barely,  have  inner  city  community  residents 
and  students  had  the  opportunity  either  to 
make  significant  decisions  about  the  kinds 
of  programs  to  bG  Implemented  or  to  make 
a significant  contribution  In  their  implemen- 
tation. Yet,  these  residents  and  students  have 
the  most  direct  knowledge  and  experience  of 
all. 

Positions  of  the  Task  Force 

The  Administration  has  announced  new 
and  far-reaching  plans  in  the  areas  of  wel- 
fare and  employment.  There  to  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  these  areas  are  critically  In 
need  of  immediate  assistance.  However,  we 
firmly  believe  that  only  through  the  edu- 
cative process  can  long  term  effective  solu- 
tions to  welfare  and  employment  finally  be 
devised.  Education  holds  the  promise  of  a 
one-generation  up  and  out  of  poverty  proc- 
ess. That  to,  the  poverty  child  of  a welfare 
mother,  of  an  underemployed  father,  or  of  a 
seasonally  underemployed  parent  does  not 
have  to  repeat  the  poverty  cycle  of  hto  par- 
ents if  he  receives  hto  passport  out.  That 
passport  to  valid  and  salable  education. 

It  to  within  this  context  that  we  strongly 
urge  that  the  problem  of  urban  areas  should 
be  considered  as  the  major  priority  of  the 
Administration’s  domestic  program  in  the 
1970*s.  Within  this  priority,  education— 
broadly  conceived  and  with  new  constit- 
uencies involved — should  become  a first  con- 
sideration. Human  talent — regardless  of 
oolor,  environment,  social  level  or  anything 
else— to  our  most  valuable  national  resource. 
The  education  process — appropriately  de- 
signed and  directed — to  our  most  potent 
means  for  developing  the  rich  diversity  of 
all  of  this  talent. 

Our  major  thrust  to,  therefore,  a long-term 
one  Involving  planning  and  Implementation 
of  comprehensive  urban  education  programs 
with  a combined  focus  on  the  students'  real 
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needs  and  effective  institutional  change. 
However,  we  further  recognise  that  there  is 
an  urgent  and  Immediate  HOW  with  which 
we  must  be  ooncerned.  Hence,  we  have  de- 
veloped short-term  or  interim  plans  and 
recommendations  for  urban  education  which 
provide  for  some  Immediate  steps  to  be 
taken.  The  overwhelming  majority  adopted 
all  of  the  below-noted  positions. 

Money 

1.  Significantly  Increased  levels  of  fund- 
ing are  needed  for  urban  education  far  ex- 
ceeding what  current  appropriations — even 
authorizations — now  make  possible.  Money 
is  a major  requirement.  However,  the  criteria 
for  securing  funds  for  urban  education  pro- 
grams must  be  based  upon  such  factors  as 
poveity  indices,  community  determination, 
demonstrated  capability  to  carry  out  such 
a program,  levels  of  State  and  local  efforts, 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  education  is 
more  expensive  in  the  cltlee  than  elsewhere, 
and  a clear  focus  on  bof/i  the  inner  city  areas 
and  the  suburban  poverty  pockets.  The 
amounts  that  will  ultimately  be  required  to 
resolve  the  urban  education  problem,  should 
we  either  continue  at  the  level  of  our  present 
efforts  or  only  engage  in  tokenism  will  be 
literally  “out  of  sight."  Taking  major  action 
now  is  the  economy  of  foresight;  postpone- 
ment cm  only  demand  the  excessive  price 
Of  hindsight. 

Concept  of  Urban  Education 

2.  Education  as  we  have  typically  defined 
it  is  too  narrow  for  the  impoverished  con- 
stituencies with  whom  we  are  concerned.  The 
educative  process  must  be  truly  expanded 
In  its  focus  to  the  whole  individual  at  all 
educational  levels  ...  as  he  Is  ...  as  he 
can  be  ...  as  he  wants  to  be.  Accordingly, 
his  health,  his  emotional  well-being,  his  In- 
tellectual capacities,  his  future  employment, 
his  self-realization  are  all  Involved  and  there 
must  be  adequate  provisions  made  for  these 
key  aspects  In  this  process. 

Additionally,  the  educative  process  must 
no  longer  be  cohcelved  as  only  that  which 
occurs  within  the  physical  boundaries  of  the 
school  building  as  a result  of  formally 
planned  lessons  by  the  teaching  staff.  In- 
stead, this  process  must  be  oonceived  of  as 
taking  place  anytime  and  anywhere. 

The  learning  which  is  acquired  outside  the 
school  is  Just  as  valuable  as  that  learning 
which  Is  acquired  within  it.  Moreover,  this 
type  of  "outside"  learning  is  definitely  high- 
ly personal,  meaningful,  and  direct  ways 
which  the  "in-class"  learning  activities 
should  not  only  be  related  to  but  could  well 
seek  to  emulate.  With  regard  to  curriculum, 
the*  usual  academic  areas  (e  g.,  reading  and 
mathematics)  must  be  appropriately  recon- 
ceived and  Implemented.  Hew  areas  must  be 
Included  and  Interwoven  with  the  other 
which  are  of  special  significance  for  the 
urban  student,  such  as  problems  of  narcotics 
additions,  noise,  overcrowding,  and  mainte- 
nance of  individuality.  Above  all,  the  edu- 
cative process  should  be  focused  on  Includ- 
ing the  whole  community  With  genuine  sen- 
sitivity to  and  respect  for  Its  various  needs, 
aspirations,  and  strengths. 

Master  Plan  for  Urban  Education 

3.  The  only  viable  approach  to  resolving 
the  complex  problems  of  education  in  urban 
areas  is  through  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  a master  plan  for  urban  edu- 
cation tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  a 
particular  urban  area.  Such  a plan  must  con- 
comitantly deal  with  causes  and  symptoms. 


must  be  conceived  within  a framework  of 
over-all  urban  problem-solving  rather  than 
education  per  se,  and  must  encompass  all 
educational  levels,  le..  from  early  childhood 
through  higher  and  adult  education.  More- 
over, this  plan  must  reflect  a considerable 
expansion  and  enrichment  of  what  consti- 
tutes "education."  Within  the  educational 
plan,  there  must  be  stress  placed  cm  develop- 
ing and  Implementing  appropriate  curricular 
designs,  consumer  participation,  staff  de- 
velopment programs  for  all  concerned,  sup- 
portive services,  and  evaluation.  Finally,  it 
must  be  Interrelated  with  other  facets  of  the 
larger  urban  problems,  such  as  housing,  em- 
ployment, recreation,  and  health.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a master  plan  for  urban  education 
will  not  take  place  over  night;  it  will  take 
time,  work,  and  the  changing  of  attitudes. 

Institutional  Changes 

4.  There  must  be  a deliberate  sequence  of 
steps  planned  and  Implemented  which  will 
I lead  to  Institutional  change  within  educa- 
t ttonal  systems.  Such  a sequence  should  be 
based  on  a changed  and  expanded  perspective 
concerning  the  role(s)  and  function (s)  of 
their  schools  and  their  staffing,  including  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  As  Poga  iptly 
stated,  T have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is 
us." 

Among  the  areas  of  concern  for  such  a se- 
quence should  be  the:  (I)  Involvement  of 
the  local  neighborhood  constituencies  In  the 
educative  process  and  thus  to  work  for  com- 
mon goals;  (2)  design  and  implementation 
of  curriculum  and  the  Instructional  programs 
which  are  highly  appropriate  to  the  perceived 
needs  of  these  constituencies;  (3)  Involve- 
ment of  other  social  agencies  In  the  educa- 
tive prooess;  and  (4)  education  of  the  staff 
to  perceive  and  teach  the  students  as  they 
themselves  are  and  not  as  seen  through  the 
filters  of  mediating  stereotypes— no  matter 
how  well-intentioned  the  program  generated 
from  such  sleieo types  may  be.  We  believe  that 
basioally  tills  change  must  come  in  the  edu- 
cation system  Itself.  Only  the  "educational 
establishment"  Is  big  enough  to  deal  with  the 
educational  crisis  on  the  grand  scale.  While 
we  feel  that  alternatives  (e-g.,  street  acad- 
emies, community-operated  e'riy  childhood 
centers)  to  existing  educational  agencies 
should  receive  encouragement  and  financial 
support,  the  fundamental  changes  must  be 
made  within  the  system  rather  than  occur- 
ring outside  of  It  If. education  Is  to  be  a 
vital  experience  for  the  vast  numbers  of  stu- 
dents to  be  served,  nevertheless,  alternative 
educational  approaches  oan  also  contribute 
positively  to  accelerating  the  rate  of  Insti- 
tutional change.  Through  the  alternatives 
exerting  pressure  from  without  and  the  edu- 
cational system  working  to  revitalize  Itself 
from  within,  the  kef  directions  and  tech- 
niques for  Implementing  change  can  be  Iden- 
tified. 

Community  Qetcrml nation 

5.  The  community  residents  and  students 
who  are  to  be  the  direct  participants  in  ur- 
ban education  programs  must  have  an  ac- 
tive role  In  the  critical  decision-making  con- 
senting such  programs.  Whether  this  role 
should  Include  full  control  by  the  commu- 
nity residents  or  a partnership  arrangement 
with  whatever  educational  agency  Is  af- 
fected will  be  a matter  which  each  urban 
area  will  need  to  work  out  on  Its  own  within 
a broad  and  flexible  set  of  guidelines  which 
Will  allow  for  various  forms.  Regardless  of 
the  particular  form  which  community  in- 
volvement XeXo\  this  ro!e  must  include  poi- 
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Icymaklng  in  the  areu  of:  (t)  priorities  for 
spending  the  available  monlee;  (2)  design 
of  ourriculilm  and  implementation  of  pro- 
gram components;  and  (S)  employment  and 
evaluation  of  key  personnel. 

Performance  Standards 

6.  Clearly  stated  performance  standards 
or  criteria  should  be  established  for  an  ur- 
ban education  program.  These  criteria  should 
constitute  a clear  statement  of  specific 
knowledges,  attitudes,  and  skills  which  the 
students  themselves  are  expected  to  dem- 
onstrate. In  effect,  they  should  describe  the 
kinds  of  students  the  educative  process  in- 
tends to  produce  In  terms  of  measurable 
overt  behaviors. 

Furthermore,  performance  criteria  should 
be  established  for  all  educational  staff  in- 
volved to  program  (eg.,  administrators, 
teachers,  aides)  based  directly  on  the  stu- 
dent-oriented objectives.  As  with  the  stu- 
dent objectives,  these  criteria  should  form 
the  primary  basts  for  evaluation  of  the  ed- 
ucational staff.  Finally,  both  the  student  and 
staff  criteria  should  be  stated  In  terms  of 
overt,  measurable  behaviors. 

Assessment 

7.  Assessment  should  be  an  Integral  port 
or  oomponent  of  the  urban  education  pro- 
gram beginning  with  the  planning  phase. 
Moreover,  this  assessment  component  should 
be  designed  to  assure  rapid  and  continuing 
feedback  on  the  program’s  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  should  allow  for  rapid  modi- 
fications and  adjustments  to  be  made  to 
the  program.  Furthermore,  the  assessment 
oomponent  should  be  Interwoven  Into  all 
other  components  of  the  operating  program 
and  therefore  would  encompass  much  more 
than  the  measurement  of  the  academic 
achievement  areas,  eg.,  reading  and  math- 
ematics. Federal  funding  should  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  attainment  of  measurable 
standards  of  performance  by  urban  school 
agencies. 

Rada!  and  Ethnic" Integration 

8.  Rada!  and  ethnic  Integration  should 
be  a major  element  or  recurring  theme  in 
all  the  planning  and  lmplemcntatlonal 
phases  of  the  urban  education  program  and 
therefore  should  be  clearly  stated  as  a major 
criterion  for  receiving  funds.  Recognising 
that  there  Is  no  single  or  simple  Kay  of 
achieving  real  Integration,  a oommunlty  ap- 
plying for  funds  should  demonstrate  how  its 
educational  plan  contributes  to  overcoming 
racial  and  ethnlo  isolation.  We  also  believe 
that  the  current  thrust  oomposed  of  sepa- 
ratism. local  community  control  of  schools, 
and  Insistence  on  the  recognition  of  minority 
Identities  (eg.,  black  history,  La  Rasa)  by 
various  groups  Is  the  all- too- logical  result  of 
the  basis  lack  of  commitment  and  the  slow- 
ness of  action  to  achieve  Integration  The 
quality,  recognition,  and  acceptance  which 
were  to  have  occurred  with  earlier  thrusts 
on  integration,  such  as  equal  employment 
opportunity,  fair  housing,  and  school  de- 


segregation, have  not  really  materialised.  Ws 
suggest  that  the  composite  thrust  of  sepa- 
ratism, local  community  control,  and  the 
demand  for  a recognised  Identity  are  not 
over  the  long  term  antithetical  to  the  alms 
of  Integration.  Rather,  It  constitutes  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  through  other  channels 
what  earlier  thrusts  have  only  partially  ful- 
filled. In  fact,  as  this  current  thrust  Is  un- 
folding yet  another  thrust  seems  to  be 
emerging.  Some  of  Its  characteristics  can  be 
pointed  out. 

Specifically,  It  reflects  neither  the  primary 
reliance  of  the  minorities  on  public-spirited 
members  of  the  white  majority  to  do  some- 
thing for  them  nor  the  "well  go  It  along** 
stance  of  certain  groups  within  the  minori- 
ties. Instead,  other  groups  within  these 
minorities  are  actively  seeking  legitimate 
power  bases  or  positions  of  strength  from 
which  they  can  negotiate  as  equals  with  the 
majority.  In  striving  to  achieve  this  nego- 
tiating capability,  the  minorities  are  devel- 
oping a new  thrust  to  the  continuing  strug- 
gle for  genuine  Integration  whloh  could  be 
termed  interdependency.  As  emerging  here. 
It  Is  saying,  "you  need  us  every  bit  as  much 
as  we  need  you — so  we  better  find  ways  to 
cooperate  as  equal  partners  to  our  mutual 
concerns,  ti  Is  only  by  working  together  that 
we  are  going  to  solve  our  society’s  problems." 
Thti  emergent — and  newest — thrust  seems  to 
hold  potentially  the  greatest  promise  for 
achieving  genuine  integration  tince  It  con- 
comitantly recognises  oommon  goals  <eg„ 
economic  self-sufficiency,  a healthful  en- 
vironment, improved  educational  programs) 
and  proposes  to  work  cooperatively  on  the 
ways  to  achieve  them. 

Purposes  and  Organization 

Having  presented  the  general  overview  and 
specific  positions  of  the  Task  Force,  the  pur- 
poses oi  the  Report  are,  as  follows: 

1.  To  describe  and  document  the  critical 
problems  and  needs  confronting  urban  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  their  uniqueness  and  com- 
plexity as  a Justification  for  their  urgency. 

2.  To  examine  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  government  can  and  should  extend 
solution*  to  the  problems  facing  urban  edu- 
cation. 

3.  To  recommend  long-term  programmatic 
and  legislative  approaches  needed  to  resolve 
the  problems  and  needs  Identified,  including 
the  framework  for  the  educational  program, 
the  authority  structure,  the  funding  process, 
and  the  cost  of  the  program;  and  also  to  rec- 
ommend the  short-term  actions  that  can  be 
taken  under  existing  legislation. 

The  organisation  of  the  Report  parallels 
Its  purposes,  and  Is  aooordlngly  divided  Into 
three  major  sections.  They  are;  (1)  State  of 
Urban  Education;  (2)  The  Federal  Responsi- 
bility; and  (3)  A Plan  for  Urban  Education— 
An  Urban  Education  Act.  Within  each  sec- 
tion, there  are  chapters  which  deal  with  the 
key  elements  of  each  section;  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, stating  the  majority  and  minority 
viewpoint*. 
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PAST  I — THE  ffT/.TZ  Of  URBAN  EDUCATION 

Overview 

In  Part  One  of  the  Report,  the  State  of 
Urban  Education,  we  consider  the  four  ma- 
jor dimensions  of  the  problem  confronting 
urban  education  and  devote  one  chapter  to 
each*  Specifically,  these  chapter*  are  -con- 
cerned with:  (1)  the  financial  crisis  of  the 
urban  schools;  (2)  the  urban  environment 
of  the  students;  (3)  the  urban  education 
system;  and  (4)  the  impoverished  urban 
student.  Within  the  time  constraints  which 
have  been  Imposed*  we  have  attempted  to 
document  the  pressing  needs  of  urban  edu- 
cation and  to  describe  the  context  In  which 
the  urban  education  system  must  function. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  borne  In  mind 
with  regard  to  the  chapters  o t Part  One.  The 
first  is  that  rarely— if  sver— bar  there  been 
an  attempt  to  show  the  problems  of  urban 
education  in  the  light  of  their  surrounding 
context.  All  too  often*  education  and  Its  set- 
ting are  treated  as  separate  entities  with 
separate  problems,  6uch  is  not  the  case.  The 
operating  unite  of  the  educational  system— 
the  schools— are  based  in  neighborhood  set- 
tings. And  the  problems,  values,  and  needs 
Of  the  residents  of  th%  neighborhood  are  in- 
evitably carried  by  its  children  into  the 
school.  Moreover,  the  school  is  the  most  visi- 
ble or  tangible  public  social  agency  in  the 
neighborhood.  Since  the  children  and  youth 
spend  more  time  in  the  school  than  they  do 
in  any  other  social  agency,  the  school— In 
one  form  or  another^exerts  a tremendous 
social  force.  Hence,  the  presentation  in  this 
part  Is  attempting  to  focus  on  the  oontext 
in  which  the  urban  education  system  must 
function  aa  well  as  on  the  system  itself. 

The  second  point  arising  from  the  first  is 
that  it  proved  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
data  for  the  documentation  of  the  urban 
education  system’s  needs  and  Its  oontext  in 
a comprehensive  and  systematic  manner.  In 
some  cases,  data  were  not  available  in  the 
form  needed;  and,  in  others,  they  were  frag- 
mentary or  lacking  in  comparability.  Never- 
theless, sufficient  evidence  baa  been  arrayed 
which  clearly  delineates  the  major  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  confronting  utban  ed- 
ucation. 

It  must  again  be  underscored  that  the 
presentation  In.  these  chapters— and  partic- 
ularly Chapter  IV,  4Tha  Urban  Education 
System" — is  to  document  the  increasing  ne- 
cessity for  urban  education**  needs 

a major  national  priority.  _ 
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Chapter  //.  The  financial  crisis  of  the  urban 
schools 

The  schools  of  ourcUlea  are  again  opening 
thelf  doors  to  a vast  number  of  students 
with  Increasingly  fnore  complex  educational 
needs.  These  ^students  hold  fewer  expecta- 
tions of  having  those  needs  met  than  ever 
before.  For  many  urban  educational  systems 
the  flrfet  priority  this  year  will  be  that  of 
geeping  their  doors  open  beyond  the  months 
o!  March  dr  April.  There  Is  simply  not  enough 
money.  Our  urbsn  schools  are  in  a state  of 
financial  crisis. 

This  chapter  will  demonstrate  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  financial  crisis  facing  ur- 
ban ^education  through  an  explanation  of 
the  set  of  unique  factors  affecting  the  cities 
today.  Implicit  in  the  discussion  of  each  fac- 
tor Is  the  recommendation  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  assume  a policy  of  top 


priority  for  urban  areas  demonstrated  by 
massive  appropriations  to  meet  the  needs  of 
educationally  and  economically  deprived 
families.  The  factors  to  be  discussed  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  Financial  deterioration  due  to  popula- 
tion migration. — The  monly  now  U Insuffi- 
cient to  meet  greater  needs  In  the  city.  The 
evidence  of  the  financial  deterioration  of  the 

* central  city  Is  ever  deepening  because  of  pat- 
: terns  of'pspul&tion  migration  detrimental  to 
the  city  coffers.  High  tax  producers— mem- 
bers of  business  and  high-salaried  popula- 
tions— are  moving  to  the  suburbs  and  are  be- 
ing replaced  by  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  high'  tax  consumers— disadvantaged  per- 
sons— who  are  concentrating  In  the  central 
cities. 

2.  The  higher  cost  of  urban  education. — 
Education  In  the  cities  simply  costs  mors 

* whan  ^education  in  the  surburbs.  Several 
factors  are  responsible  for  This" ‘There  ate 
more  disadvantaged  students  In  the  cities 
than  In  the  suburbs.  It  is  a costlier  Job  to 
effectively  educate  students  whose  poverty 
and  low  levels  of  family  education  are 
obstacles  to  that  education,  as  opposed  to  the 
children  of  more  highly  educated  and  moti- 
vated suburbap  families  who  have  the  funds 
provide  compensatory  education  through 
' tutoring  where  required.  In  addition,  main- 
tenance and  security  costs  are  higher  and  the 
need  for  maintenance  Is  compounded  by  the 
< higher  vandalism  rates  In  cities. 

3.  Inequitable  State  aid  formulas . — State 
aid  formulas  not  only  fail  to  recognise  the 
d proportionate  educational  expenses  of  the 

1 cities  but  also  compound  the  problem  by 
providing  central  cities  with  less  state  aid 
per  capita  than  Is  made  available  to  the 
outyllng  areas. 

4.  Dwindling  popular  support : and  con- 
fide  nee  in  education. — Locally  raised  revenue 
Is  the  major  share  of  most  public  school 
budgets  In  large  cities.  In  a number  of  large 
cties,  adverse  votes  on  tax  measures  and  bond 
referenda  for  capital  outlay  hate  recently  oc- 
curred. While  the  suburbs  have,  ofUn  been 
hard-pressed  by  such  cutbacks,  the  squeeze 
has  been -felt  particularly  sharply  in  the  cities 
where  the  higher  costs  of  non -educational 
needs  has  used,  up  a greater  percentage  of 

4 local  revenue,  leaving  a smaller  percentage 
of  the  budget  for  education  in  the  city  than 
In  the  suburbs. 

5.  Financial  difficulties  of  non-public 
schools. — Just  as  public  school  tystemgjiave 
In  recent  years  experienced  higher  costs  and 
lower  budgets,  many  parochial  and  other 

. non-publlo  schools  have  felt  financial  pres- 
, sure*.  Raised  tuitions  have  caused  numbers 
! of  students  to  enroll  in  public  schools,  par- 
ticularly In  the  inner  city.  In  many  cases, 
religious  orders  have  had  no  recourse  but 
to  close  tome  of  their  school*  for  lack  of 
- funds  for  operating  expenses.  In  such  cases 
public  schools  have  suddenly  been  con- 
fronted with  serving  whole  nqw  school  pop- 
ulations with  no  Increase  in  budget  and  no 
new  facilities  to  ea:e  the  unexpected  In- 
crease. 

6.  Minimal  level  and  minimal  efitqt  of  Fed* 
eral  funds.— Federal  funds  provide. the  smal- 
lest share  of  the  local  educational  dollar. 
Even  since  the  passage  of  legislation  such  as 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  which  provide#  substantial  educational 
aid  to  school  areas  serving  the  disadvant- 
aged, the  total  public  school  expenditures 
borne  by  Federal  aid  has  been  less  than  8 
percent  nationally.  In  fact.  In  the  1989  fiscal 
year,  estimates  show  a slight  decrease  to  7A 
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percent.1 * *  And,  In  addition,  the  cities  suffer 
from  distribution  procedures  of  Federal  aid 
which  do  not  take  into  account  their  special 
needs,  Just  as  they  suffer  from  suburban- 
oriented  state  aid. 

The  financial  situation  In  the  cities  is 
bleak  Indeed, 

Financial  Deterioration  Due  to  Population 
Migration 

The  most  serious  threat  to  local  support 
for  urban  education  stems  from  general 
trends  In  American  metropolitan  Ism,  not 
from  educational  finance  per  se.  The  aver- 
age metropolitan  area  Is  undergoing  a process 
which  Is  decentralizing  population  and  em- 
ployment from  the  central  city  to  the  out- 
lying areas  while  at  the  same  time  concen- 
trating growing  numbers  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged persons  within  the  central  city 
Itself.  >{ 

t.  Population  changes  that  affect  differential 
family  Incomes 

It  Is  estimated  that  between  1050  and  1050 
central  cities  grew  at  a rate  of  only  1.5  per- 
cent while  the  suburban,  areas  of  the  na- 
tion’s metropolises  mushroomed  at  a rate  of 
61.7  percent  if  annexations  are  disregarded. 
More  recent  estimates  show  a slowing  of 
metropolitan  growth,  with  cities  growing  at 
IS/  percent  and  OCCe  at  05.4  percent  for  the 
1750-08  period.1  Such  suburban  growth, 
moreover,  was  common  among  all  size s of 
metropolitan  areas  (See  Table  I). 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article.- 

TABLE  I.~K>mATl0N  GROWTH  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
WITH  AND  WITHOUT  CENTRAL  CITY  ANNEXATIONS, 
195040  ‘ 


Trill 


d>»n* 

without 

aiMxitioas 

(perttri) 


AISUA't: 

Cerinl  cities +1M 

Outside  ceriiil  cHies +44.  $ 

Trill I +24.4 

SUSA’t.  poouhboa  ri: 

3.001000  or  moft: 

Cerirri  citios +1.0 

• OutsMo  central  edits +71. 3 

Trial +73.2 

1,000.000  to  3.000,000; 

(Wialoties +$.G 

Outdde  coot/ai  cities +44.4 

ToUl +2S.0 

SOO^COO  to  1.000.000: 

Central  citits +21.4 

Ot  tslde  coot/al  cities +$7.4 

JSO,OOOli*i6b.666:' +Jt0 

Central  cibes +112 

Oolud^contralcftiot +J+2 

10a000lo25b;066: * * 

Central  cities +2+4 

Oo HWt  central  cities +27.4 

Trial +211 

Under  lOCtOOO 

Central  cities....: +29.2 

Outwit  cenbal  qtm +1+J 


+1.5 

+41.7 

+?li 


+,t1 

+23.2 

fsi 


+ki 


i Recent  data  indicates  a iVnrinj  i>  rates  ri  frewtli  for  both 
central  cities  and  soborbf  as  fritowv. 

194053 

trial 

• chanie 

(peneri) 

Central  cities +1.0 

Outside  central  cities.. +214 

ToUl +12.9 


Source:  U S.  Bureau  ri  the  Census,  U.S.  Ceasus  ri  Population: 
1940.  Vri.  I,  CbirKteristics  ri  the  Population.  PL  A:  Number  ri 
Inhabitants.  Current  Population  Reports,  Population  Character- 
istics Series,  p.  20,  No.  Ill,  Apr.  21, 1949,  8ure»-«  ri  the  Census. 
Table  A.  ^ 

While  a lack  of  growth  In  population  of 
the  central  city  may  in  ttaelf  have  serious 
financial  impact,  suburban  and  commuter 
population  growth  imposes  the  greater  costa 
on  central  cities.  Suburbanization  under- 
mines the  cities*  revenue  base  and  the  dally 
Inflow  of  commuters  Into  the  city  poses  costs, 
that  must  be  financed  by  the  cities.  Police 
and  fire  protection,  health  sendees;  parking 
facilities,  and  other  services  must  be  pro- 
vided by  central  cities  to  suburban  residents 
who  spend  their  days  In  city  employment 
but  who  return  in  the  evening— and  more 
Importantly— pay  their  taxes  to  outlying 
jurisdictions. 

Furthermore,  the  economic  and  ethnic 
composition  of  the  population  change  has 
aggravated  the  fiscal  situation  of  the  central 
city.  Racially,  central  cities  have  been  In- 
creasing In  the  percentage  of  their  popula- 
tion that  is  Negro,  estimated.  In  1968  to  be 
20.4  percent  of  total  central  city  population. 
Suburbs’ have  shown  declining  proportions  of 
Negro  population  since  1900,  with  Negroes 
numbering  approximately  4.7  percent  of 
residents  of  OCO  areas  according  to  1958  esti- 
mates.* The  generally  lower  tnoome  and  edu- 
cational levels  of  non-white  populations  in- 
evitably provide  the  cities  with  fewer  tax 
dollars  and  higher  educational  coets.  (Camp* 
bell,  MetropolitanUm,  1960,  pp.  25-27). 

Estimates  of  Income  levels  for  the  year  * 
1957  are  that  central  city  areas  had  a median 
family  income  of  $7*813  while  for,  the  out- 
lying area  the  figure  was  $9,367  (Census,  P- 
23,  No.  27,  2/7/69,  p.  38).  Another  way  of 
demonstrating  this  Income  differential  Is  to 
compare  the  percentage  of  families  under 
'$4000  in  both  central  city  and  outside  central' 
city  areas  and  the  percentage  of  families 
.with  incomes  over  $10,000  In  both  areas.  A 
consistent  pattern  of  central  dty'dlsadvari- 
tage  emerges. 

Higher  proportions  of  central  city  families 
have  incomes  under  $4000  than  do  those  In 
the  suburbs  (19  percent  vs.  12  percent)  in 
1957; 4 lower  proportions  of  central  city  fami- 
lies have  incomes  over  $10,000  than  do  those 
In  the  suburbs  (33  percent  vs,  45  percent)  * 
Differences  in  Income  between  central  city 
and  suburb,  are  accentuated  in  the  larger 
SMSAIs  (Se^  Table  2 for  detail  In  1959  census 
figures).  A study,  published  by  the  Commit? 
tee  for  Economic  Development,  found  that 
twice  the  proportion  eft  central  city  popula- 
tion lived  In  poverty  (18.2  percent)  than  did 
those  In  suburbs  (8.8  percent)  in  1965  (See 
Tables). 

2.  Economic  change 

Along  with  these  population  changes,  there 
has  been  a oontimfing  exodus  of  all  types 
of  employment  from  cities  to  suburbs.  In  a 
1957  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  ifnited  States,  The  MttfqpoUtan  Enigma , 
the  cities  were  found  to  have  been  losing 
employment  In  manufacturing,  wholesale, 
and  retail  sectors  at  about  one-half  of  one 
percent* per  year,  while  suburban  areas  have 
been  gaining  such  employment  areas  at  a 
rate  of  two  and  a half  percent  a year. 


TABLE  2.— PERCENT  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  INCOMES  UNDER  $3,000  AND  OVER  >10,000  BY  SIZE  OF  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREA,  1959 

Percent  of  families  with  Incomes 


Under  $3,000 


Over  $10,000 


Population  of  SMSA 


sr  of 
MSA 

Entire  SMSA 

Central  city 

Outside 
central  city 

Entire  SMSA  Central  city 

Outside 
central  city 

212 

15.1 

. 17.6 

12.5 

18.8 

6.5 

21.2 

5 

12.6 

15.4 

8.9 

23.0 

9.5 

27.6 

19 

13.0 

17.1 

10.0 

20.8 

6.6 

23.9 

29 

17.2 

19.8 

14.2 

16.4 

4.6 

18.4 

48 

17.6 

18.7 

16.6 

14.6 

4.7 

14.5 

89 

19.5 

19.6 

19.3 

13.7 

4.3 

12.9 

22 

20.7 

18.8 

21.2 

13.6  1 

4.4 

12.0 

United  States  average. 

Over  3,000,000 

1.000.000  to  3.000.000. 

sto.oto  to  1.000.060.. 
250.000 10  5O0,06o.... 
100,000  to  250,000.... 
Less  than  100,000.... 


THE  RATIO  OF  NUM8ER  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  INCOMES  OVER  $10,000  TO  THOSE  FAMILIES  UNDER  $3,000  PER  100  FAMILIES,  BY  SMSA  SIZE,  1959 


Population  of  SMSA 

Entire 

$M$A 

Central 

clty(CC) 

Outside 
central 
city  (OCC) 

Difference 
in  ratio 
(OCC-CC) 

United  Stales , 

124. 2 

93.9 

169.4 

75,5 

Over  3 000, 000 

1,000.000  to  3.000, 000.* 

500,000  to  1,000,000 

183.0 

160.5 

95.6 

126.7 

97.3 

73.8 

311.5 

233.0 

129.3 

184.8 

141.6 

55.5 

Population  ofSfclSA 


Entire 

SMSA 


Cehtral 
city  <CC> 


Outside 

central 

elty(OCC) 


Difference 
In  ratio- 
(OCC-CC) 


*100,000  to  24 

Less  than  100,000. 


82.8 

70.3 

67.0 


78.6 

73.1 

76.3 


87.4 

88.6 

44.0 


8.8 

—6.5 

-32.3 


Note:  Table  from  Alan  K.  Campbell  end  Seymour  Sacks,  Metropolitan  America: 
arid  Governmental  Systems,  New  York  Free  Press,  1967,  pp.  22, 23. 


Fiscal  Patterns  Source:  U S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  O.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960.  Selected  area  reports: 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.  Final  report  PC(3)-1D. . 


TABLE  3.— INCIDENCE  OF  POVERTY  BY  AREA,  HI 

, 


% 

. Area 

. Percentage 
of  total.popu- 
latronTn 
that  area 
in  poverty 

Humber  of 
poor  persons 
m that  area 
(In  millions) 

United  States 

15.4 

29.7 

Metropolitan  areas: 

Central  cities 

Suburbs 

Nonmetropolitan  areas — 

. Rural  nonfarm 

Farm 

Urban 

12.1 

ll:l 

21.4 
23.1 

22.5 
18.7 

15.2 

9.5 

0.7 

14.6 

7.4 

2.4 
4.8 

amlning  the  changed  location  of  retail  ac>  record  an  Increase,  It  wae  far  lose  than  the 
tivlty.  Between  1058  and  1063  the  largest  37  SMSA  taken  In  its  entirety  (Sacks,  1070) . * 
SMSA  areas  showed  an  average  Increase  for  a similar  discouraging  pattern  existed  In 
central  city  retail  activity  of  4.8  percent  as  relation  to  manufacturing  activity.  In  the 
compared  to  a 46.6  percent  Increase  in  retail  aggregate,  manufacturing  employment  In  the 
activity  for  the  outlying  areas  (See  Table  4) . central  cities  declined  6.0  percent,  while  out- 


source: Downs,  Anthony.  Who  are  the  Urban  poor?  New  York: 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  1968,  p.  14. 

.The  disadvantageous  position  of  the  cen- 
tral city  Is  similarly  demonstrated  by  ex- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  magnitude  of  the  changes  is  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  In  1968,  27.1  percent  of  all 
retail  transactions  were  in  these  large  cen- 
tral cities  and  17.7  percent  in  their  outside 
areas.  As  a result  of  the  differential  growth 
..rates,  the  central 'Cities  In  1963  carried  out 
24.1  percent  of  the  retail  sales  and  the  sub- 
urbs 21.2  percent,  almost  eradicating  the 
previous  enormous  balance  in  favor  of  the 
central  cities.  The  greatest  decreases  in  re- 
tailing occurred  in  the  central  business  dis- 
tricts, cruolally  lowering  the  city  tax  base. 
And  It  was  the  rare  large  city  central  district 
which  recorded  anything  above  a nominal 
Increase  in  retail  aotlvlty.  In  most  of  them 
the  decrease  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
city  as  a whole,  and  In  all  cases,  even  If  it  did 


side  the  central  cities  employment  Increased 
by  18.6  percent  (See  Table  6). 

3.  Tax  base  change 

The  various  forces  thus  far  noted  have  a 
common  effect  on  the  local  property  tax  base. 
Not  only  has  the  income  base  of  the  central 
cities  been  depressed  relative  to  the  suburbs 
but,  In  addition,  the  city  property  tax  base 
has  generally  grown  at  a much  slower  rate 
than  has  the  property  tax  Ijase  ot  metro- 
politan areas  as  a whole,  with  the  exception 
of  a very  limited  number  of  peculiarly  cir- 
cumstanced cities  as  shown  in  Table  6.  In 
sum,  the  increase  in  gross  assessed  valuation 
In  the  suburbs  far  outstrips  that  of  central 
cities.  y 


TABLE  4.— RETAIL  SALES,  INSIDE  <CC)  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY  (OCC)  AREAS,  37  LARGEST  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS,  1958  AND  1963 


Area 


1958  (In  millions) 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC 


1963  (In  millions) 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC 


1963  as  • percent  of  1956 


CC 


OCC 


Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif 

San  Bernardlno-Rlverslde-Ontario,  Calif... 

San  Diego.  Calif...... 

•San Franclsco-Oakland,  Calif 

Denver,  Colo; .*. ; 

Washington,  D.C..... 

Miami,  r la i 

Tampa-St  Petersburg,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  III 

Indianapolis,  Ind. ....'. 

Louisville,  Ky.«lnd....... 

New  Orleans,  La......... 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston.  Mass •. 

Detroit,  Mich.. 

Minneapolls-St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.: 

St.  Louis.  Mo.-lll 

Newark,  N.J 

Paterson-Clifton- Passaic,  N.J 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  York,  N,Y. '. 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohto-Ky.-Ind 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio *. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Portland,  Ofeg.*Wash 

Philadelphia,  Pa. -New  Jersey 

Pittsburgh,  fa 

Providence,  R.l 

Dallas,  Tex 

Houston;  lex... 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Seattle- Everett,  Wash 

- Milwaukee,  Wis 

37  EMSA  total 


$9,040 

953 

1*132 


*1!  I 

1,875 

833 

1,304 

752 

693 

879 

5,486 

866 

578 

765 

•Ha 

890 

1,168 

Mi 

794 

HI i 

815 

1,413 

734 

479 


2,528 
990 
503 
1, 144 
1 299 
646 

i;olf 


$4,627 

503 

407 

Ml 

WB 

J 

261 

242 

.18 

2,102 

$2,174 

498 

596- 

1,259 

1,569 

928 

727 

3,684 

362 

454 


$12, 149 

• 9 AAA 


II 
313 
214 
2,415 
1 648 
400 
329 
418 
57 
408 
392 


IK 


$2,303 
1 350 
1,066 
1,068 
665 
447 
671 
10,493 
602 


$7,127 

753 

614 

2,346 

676 

1,949 

963 

385 

603 

4,259 

484 

322 

326 

949 

2,733 

■ Vr 


1,076 


617 
1,779 
1 917 
1,424 
1,004 
5,153 
536 
604 
1,053 
355 
523 
527 
3,247 
1,898 
546 
521 
346 
81 
638 
630 


87.1 

110.7 
,6 
.6 
,9 

108.1 

104.7 

94.3 

92.4 

101.3 

98.3 

119.8 

91.4 
98,7 
8t>.  5 

84.5 
106,0  , 

71 

m 

98,3 

109.1 

98.5 

lttl 

k'S 

112.4 


154.0 

149.7 

150.9 

149.9 

• 193.  7 

162.7 

156.1 
170.4 

171.8 

146.3 

185.4 

145.5 
158.  u 
169.  a 
130.  u 

• 142. 1 

169.5 

103. 5 
141.3 

122.2 

!&} 

139.9 
J48.1 

»S 

1 

m 

115.2 

mi 

.|f 

ifti 


89,449 


53,804 


35,645 


108,215 


56,367 


51,848 


104.8 


145.5 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "U.S.  Census  of Business,  1958,"  vol.  II;  and  U.S.  Census  Table  from  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  "Fiscal  Balance  In  the 
ol  Business,  1963,"  vol.  II.  ' American^  Federal  System,1’  vol.  2,  Metropolitan  Fiscal  Disparities,  Washington/ D.C.  October 


TABLE  5.- 


-MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT,  INSIDE  <CC)  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY  (OCC),  37  LARGEST  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS,  1958  AND  1963 

• (Figures  other  than  percentages  are  Irt  thousands) 


Area 


SMSA 


Los  Artgetes-Long  Beach,  Calil 

San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontarlo,  Calif... 

San  Diego,  Calif 

San  Francisco-Oaktand,  Calif 

Denver,  Colo 

Washington,  D.C ; 

Miami,  Fla.. 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  III 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky.-lndiana 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Oetroit,  Mich 

Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo.*Kans 

St.  Louis,  Mo.-|illno!s 

Newark,  NJ 

Paterson*Clifton*Pas$aic.  N.J 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  York.  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Cincinnati*, Ohio-  Kentucky- Indiana.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Portland,  Orea.-Washlngton 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J  

Pittsburgh,  Pa " 

Providence,  R.l , 

Dallas,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Seattle*  Everett,  Wash 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

37  SMSA  total 


7,867.3 


1958 


CC 


327.2 

l-J 

tl 

2U 
19.4 

23.7 

4!:S 

70.1 

55.7 
* 30.1 

113.4 

90.2 

.11 

64.9 

146.8 

78.8 

62.9 

68.0 

998.6 

71:1 

180.8 

55.4 

78.2 

35.2 

298.5 

99.3 

62.6 
79.7 

3.8 
9.3 
J.  5 

176.6 


4,651.5 


OCC 


401.8 

17.5 

14.6 

131.9 

15.8 

13.4 
17.5. 
8.5 

33.9 

287.8 

III 

16.8 

2ll  8 

253.9 

32.5 

38.2 

115.7 

166.8 

95.6 

105.9 

185.4 

20.2 

80.1 

92.9 

17.6 

23*1  ' 

I*4 

64.6  - 
15.5 

35.7 

1.6 

28.4 

63.9 


3,215.8 


1963 


1963  as  a percent  of  1958 


SMSA 


842.9 

37.5 
60.3 

196.1 

69.5 

50.1 

43.2 

36.7 

95.7 
860.6 
115.8 

87.6 
49.1 

190.5 

793.4 


CC 


OCC 


8,090.5 


304.0 

14.0 

48.7 

51.7 

IH 

19.2 

23.8 
52.4 

508.4 

70.2 

58.0 

31.1 
103.9 


493.9 

200.6 

163.8 

110.3 

111.1 

62.1 

259.7 

129.1 

250.2 

73.7 

176.5 

62.8 

lfi2,  l 

57.0 

1,147.2 

927.4 

121.3 

97.3 

153.9 

78.6 

280.3 

168.9 

80,2 

65.9  • 

104.2 

81.2 

65.3 

35.6 

535.8 

264.9 

272.2 

81.7 

165.9 

65.0 

m § 

86.3 

77.3 

21.4 
84.1 
119.3 


4,374.6 


538.9 

23.5 

11.6 

144.4 

33.4 
28.0 

24.0 

12.9 
43.3 

352.2 

45.6 

29.6 

18.0 

86.6 

210.9 

293.3 

53.5 

49.0 

130.6 
176.5 

113.7 

105.9 
219.8, 

24.0 

77.3 

111.4 
14.3* 

23.0 

29.7 

270.9 

190.5 

60.9 

2 3.2 

31.3 

- 2.2 

37.5 

74.5 


3,715.9 


OC 


92.9 

119.7 

85.7 

88.5 

95.3 

103.8 

99.0 
100.4 
105.6 

89.3 
100.1 
104.1 

103.3 
91.  f 

91.5 

94.0 
97.2 

95.7 

87.9 

93.5 

99.8 

83.8 

92.9 

100.8 

100.3 

93.4 

119.0 

103.8 

101.1 

81 

82.3 

ft!- 

110.9 
97.2 

94/2 


94.0 


OCC 


134.1 

134.3 
79.5 

si5 

209.0 

137.1 

151.8 

127.7 

122.4 

128.5 

95.5 

107.1 
102.6 
100.0 

115.5 

164.6 

128.3 

112.9 

105.8 

118.9 
100.0 
118/6 
118.8 
96.5 

119.9 

81.3 

121.1 

128.6 
113.6 

92.3 

94.3 

'ft? 

m 

118.4 


115.. 


Source:  1963  Census  of  Manufacturing.  Table  from  ACIR,  "Fiscal  Balance  In  the  American  Federal  System,"  vol.  2,  Metropolitan  Fiscal  Disparities,  Washington,  D.C.,  October  1967,  A-31,  p.  54. 


TABLE  6. — ASSESSED  VALUATIONS,  SELECTED  LARGE  CITIES  AND  THEIR  ENVIRONS,  1961  AND  1966 

(Dollars  In  thousands) 


City  and  county 


Gross  assessed  value  Including 
State-assessed  property 


Amount 


Percent 
increase  or 
decreases  (— ) 


Locally  assessed  real  property 


Amount 


Percent 
increase  or 
decrease  (-) 


Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles  County) 

Remainder  of  county.. 

San  Diego  (San  Diego  County) 

Remainder  of  county.. 

San  Francisco  (city-county) 

Alameda  County 

Denver  (City-county) 

Jefferson  County 

Washington,  D.C . 

Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties,  Md.  andlArlington  County,  Va... 

Atlanta  (Oe  Kalb  and  Fulton  Countios) ; 

Remainder  of  counties 

Chicago  (Cook  County) 

Remainder  of  county 

Indianapolis  (Marion  County) 

Remainder  of  county 

Louisville  (Jefferson  County) ; 

Remainder  of  county .• 

Baltimore  City 

Baltimore  County. 

Boston  (Suffolk  County) 

Remainder  of  County 

Detroit'  (Wayne  County). . . : 


Remainder  of  county. 
Minneapolis  (Hennepin  County). 
Remainder  of  County 


St.  Paul  (Ramsey  County). 
Remainder  of  county. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.*  (Clay  and  Jackson  Counties). 

Remainder  of  counties...; 

St.  Louis  City 

St.  Louis  County 

Newark  (Essex  County) 

Remainder  of  county 

New  York  City 

m a . ' ft  kia  ft  1 ft  _ .i.  _ 


$6,602,518 

9,305,428 

1,132,097 

1:41 

‘mm 


.4,875,381 

074:584 
11,253,002 
6,985,946 
964,833 
658,469 
2,099,577 
2, 116,328 

2.^421 


Nassau  and  Westchester  Counties. 
slbTErie  County) 


Buffalo  (Erie  County) 

Remainder  of  county 

Rochester  (Monroe  County). . . 

Remainder  ‘ol  county 

Cincinnati  (Hamilton  county).. 

Remainder  ol  county 

Cleveland  (Cuyahoga  County). 

Remainder  of  county 

Columbus  (Franklin  County). . 
Remainder  of  county 


2,277  957 
1,507,495 
207,577 
4,991,122 
4,208,820 
. 403  518 

329,013 
240  656 
98,417 

1.127  177 
395,076 

LSfcffl 

33,283, 403 
6,658,595 

i:M 

718  258 
708.924 
1,630,813 

1.748.127 
2. 851,240 
3,327,474 
1,497,959 

865,979 


£33, 466 

/ f bfcOi  WO 

959,617 

769,006 

1,509,095 

mi 

248,236 
2,735,578 
2,735,322 
880,950 
A 732,978 
.10,456,136 
5,718,397 
885,657 
* 448,257 
678,654 
556,040 
2,787,318 
1 743  854 
1,467,907 
147,789 
4,778,022 
J,  750, 705 


1,000,085 
334,098 
1,669,461 
1 662,272 
750.505 
1,208, *872 
28,036.640 
5,995,761 

i4,*i 

1st? 

1, 60^,985 
1,408,024 
2,917,808 
2,736,223 
1,219,387 
639.758 


18.3 
26.1 

5.1 

49.1 

29.3 

78.2 

36.9 

46.6 

7.2 
22.2 

8.9 

46.9 
209.4 

280.6 
4.1 

30.6 
2.7 

40.5 

4.5 

53.0 

12.'l 

18.3 
7.6. 

29.4 

87.1 
161.8 

18.7 

11.1 
-0.7 

10.3 

-1.2 

35.2 

1.5 

24.3 
—2.3* 

21.6 

22.8 

35.4 


$5,493,997 

7'!Sf:li! 

755,154 

!» 

3?0:?70 

1M 

667,286 
803,205 
8,426. 107 
6,209,218 
; 633.656 

451,254 

1, 596,739 
1,526,994 
2,066,059 
U 19, 785 
1,368.025 
195, .302 
-2,941 
-0,459 
325,008 

$8 
82,948 
719.479 
312,857 
1,297,009- 
1,674, 184 
1,248,045 
3,046,293 
31,886,954 
6,405,660 
1 075  723 
966  174 
634,288 
687.841 

taftK 

1.685,817 

646.922 


$3,842,755 

5.504.740 
710,294 
592,281 

1,041,073 
1,067,938 
805  252 
202,201 
2,324,612 
2.267,394 
502.975 
508,009 

8,065,128 
4.862,052 
556,208 
279,524 
488,016 
387,205 
1,976,041 
1.416,464 

f:hW 

318,574 
. 182,127 
182,048 
57,948 
631,345 
252,220 

1.223. 740 
1,298,345 

596, 598 

l, 091,317 
26  948  094 

m. % 

876  391 
695,667 
508,141 
1,078,093 

.KB 

2,117,539 

832,441 

478,397 


43.0 
32.6 
26.2 
27.5 

17.7 

ftf 

53.4 

30.3 

% 

’ll 

27.7 

13.9 

61.4 
227.2 
294.4 

4.3 

28.5 

2.3 

42.9 

13.5 

Vo 

59.8 

1.4 

43.1 

14.0 

24.0 
5.7 

28.9 


V,  9 

25.9 
—5. 0 


TABLE  6.— ASSESSED  VALUATIONS,  SELECTED  LARGE  ClftES  AND  THEIR  ENVIRONS,  1361  AND  1966  -Continued 

[Dollars  In  thousands] 


Gross  assessed  value  Including  Locally  assessed  real  property 

State-assessed  property  — • 


Amount 

* 

Percent 

tnArseiA  nr  „„ 

Amount 

Percent 
Increase  or 
decrease  (-) 

City  and  county 

1966 

1961 

mVlceSv  vl 

decreases  (— ) 

1966 

1961 

Portland,  Oreg.,  *(Multnomah  County) 

Remainder  of  county. 

Plttsburtfi^Allegheny  County) 

Remainder  of  county 

Seattle  (King  County) 

Remainder  of  county 

Milwaukee  (Milwaukee  County). 

Remainder  of  county 

8660, 877 

251,379 

1,228,615 

2,350,539 

959,032 

:::::: 

1,176,825 

8874,956 

273,026 

1,201,638 

2,039,611 

799,981 

467,364 

1,985.697 

956,656 

-24.5 

—7.9 

2.2 

15.3 
19.9 
79.8 

13.4 
23.0 

. 8477,461 
195,030 
1,228,615 
2,350,539 
714.807 

626, 322 
1,820,657 
962,528 

8624,230 
208,242 
1,201,638 
2,039,511 
590,413 
358,338 
1,659,985 
805, 192 

-23.5 

2.2 
15.3 
41.1 
* 74.8 

9.7 
19.5 

\ 


* iivi  ovaiuiyiV' 

* Excluding  the  minor  portion  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  located  In  Platte  County. 

* Excluding  the  minor  portion  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  located  in  Clackamas  County. 

* Copy  Illegible. 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Taxable  Property  Values  ' (1962  Census  of  Governments,  vol. 
II),  and  "Assessed  Valuations  for ddnirei  Property  Taxation"  (1967  Census  of  Governments, 
preliminary  report,  February  1968,  CG-P4). 

Table  from  ACIfi,  Fiscal  Balance  In  the  American  Federal  System,  vol.  2,  Metropolitan  Fiscal 
Disparities,  Washington,  D.C.  October  1967.  A-O.  p.  83.  . 


This  shift  In  the  property  tax  base  Is  fur- 
ther indicated  by  statistics  showing  the  av- 
erage household  value  lh  central  city  and 
suburban  areas  of  the  37  largest  metropoli- 
tan areas.  With  the  exception,  of  some 
Southern  and  some  Western  metropolitan 
areas,  central  city  household  values  are  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  tho:e  of  their  suburbs. 
Furthermore,  this  condition  of  lower  aver- 
age household  valuation  has  persisted  be- 
% 


tween  1961  and  ..1966,  another  Indication 
that  the  tax  base  of  the  country's  large  cities 
Is  in  a relatively  statlo  condition  compared 
to  that  of  the.  outlying  areas  Which  are  con- 
tinually i attracting  higher  valued  property 
to  their  Jurisdictions  (See  Table  7). 

Not  only  are  residential  values  depressed 
in  central  cities,  but  total  per  capita  market . 
values  of  property  are  higher  In  suburban 
areas  than  in  central  cities.  Again  with  the 


exception  of  some  Southern  and  Western 
metropolitan  areas,  per  capita  property  tax 
bases  are  higher  in  suburban  than  in  central 
city  ar^as.  Thus,  given  the  higher  propor- 
tions of  nonresldential  property  within  the 
central  city,  there  Is  clearcut  Indication  that 
this  decline  In  the  nonresldential  amount  of 
property  tax  base  Is  Intensifying  the  fiscal 
disparity  between  central  city  and  suburb 
(See  Table  8) . 
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TABLE  7.— AVERAGE  HOUSEHOLD  VALUE,  CENTRAL  CITY  AND  OWSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY,  SELECTED  LARGE  SMSAS,  1961-66 


Ratio,  OCC  to  CC 


CC 


1961  OCC  ‘ 


1961 

1966 

1.05 

1.15 

. 1*57 

1.92 

1.68 

1.46 

1.33 

1.03 

.92 
1. 14 

1.57 

. 1.91 

' 1.63  ' 

1.84 

1.04 

1.09 

1966  CC 


OCC 


Northeast: 

, Washington,  D.C.... 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Newark,  NJ 

Pater$on-Clifton*Passaid,  NJ 

Buffalo,  N.Y - 

New  York,  N.Y : - 

Rochester,  N.Y : 

Philadelphia.  Pa •. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Providence,  R.l : 

Midwest: 

Chicago,  HI 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis*  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

SI.  Louis.  Mo , 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio i 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  WIs . ; 

South:  - 

Miami,  Fla * 

Tampa*St  Petersburg,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La i 

Dallas,  Tex.. 

Houston,  Tex 1 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

West: 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif : 

San  Bernadlno-RlversJde-Ontario,  Calif 

San  Diego.  Calif 

San  Franclsco-Oikland,  Calif 

Denver,  Colo 

Seattle,  Wash! 


118,900 

9.200 
13,200* 

12.200 

20,200 

11,900 

8,500 

13,200 

12,600 


KK 

m 

11,368 

12,300 

IS:S8i 

13,900 

0) 

19,693 

16,289 

0) 

1.09 

1.37 

17,683  % 

13,054 

14,571 

%n- 

1,25 

1. 15 

1. 18 
1.19 
1.59 
1.33 

14,700 

(0 

14 

o) 

(|) 

ill 

13, 027 

13  180 

14,200 

0.87 

1.28 

.82 

15.200 

10.200 
15,200 


1.94 

.1.01 


.96 

1.03 

1.16 

1.03 


1.10 

1.55 

Tor 

.75 

1.38 

1.15 

1.61 

1.28 

1.25 


092 

"79' 

*1.40 

.91 


.84 

".*88* 

.84 

.96 

1.29 

.92 


122.300 
8,900 

. 14,900 

IliSS 

9,500 
21,700 
11,000 
8 800 
11,600 
16,600 

17.300 
10,400 
10,600 
15,807 
12,169 
12,109 
15,800 
14  800 
15,100 
‘^300 

',900 


\k 


17.500 

15,7$ 

11,900 

19.500 

I 

28,958 
19,  0$ 

?6°;ISS 

m 


125,589 
17,096 
O' 
23,4 
25  3! 

m 

W 

12,673 

Q) 

18,965 

16,134 


Source:  1962  Census  of  Governments,  Taxable  Property  Values;  1967  Census  of  Governments,  Taxable  Property  Values. 


TABLE  8. — PER  CAPITA  MARKET  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY.  CENTRAL  CITY  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY  AREAS  SELECTED  LARQE  SMSAS.  1966 


Outside  Outside 

Central  central  Central  central 

cities1  cities*  Percent  cities*  cities*  Percent 


Northeast: 

Washington,  D.C 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston.  Mass 

Newark,  NJf 

Paterson,  N4 

Buffalo,  N.Y :: 

New  York,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.Y..'. 1. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Providence,  R.l 

Midwest: 

Chicago,  III... 

Indianapolis,  Ind ... 

Detroit,  Mich !.. 

Minneapolis  • St  Paul, 
Minn. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
SL  Louis,  Mo... 


St  Louis,  Mo 

Cincinnati!,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Dayton.  Ohio..... 
Milwaukee,  Wls.. 


m 

4 677 
3 446 
8,994 

*8 

4,s<‘) 

■ts 

6,260 

‘9,088 


10,’ 047 

& 

5,963 


$8,027 

5,803 


■m 

m 

m 

7,& 

8,’ 527 

lollfo 

7,316 

(*) 


$10,285 

<602 

5,811 
4 819 
4 994 

1 


10,313 
6.332 
7.464 
9 453 
6,888 

m 


$8,627 

5,803 

7.3% 

8,219 

8,449 

8,088 

8,457 

4,959 

5.036 

(*) 


6,262 

7,528 

ill 


South: 

Miami,  Fie 

Tampa-St.  Pete.,  Fla. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Da.ias,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

West: 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beech, 

Calif 

San  Bemadlno,  Calif.... 

San  Diego,  Calif... 

San  Frandsco-Oakland 

Calif — 

Denver,  Colo 

Portland.  Oreg...i 

Seattle;  wash 


$5,746 

7,4$ 


11,811 

7,0?J 

!! 

14*685 


Outside 

central 

cities* 

Percent 

Central 

cities* 

Outside 

central 

cities* 

Percent 

1.06 

**°<0 

.90 

4,1$ 

1*497 

19,3$ 

<•> 

SI 

i:oS 

2.8 

(0 

8,2$ 

5,728 

1 ^ 

* 4,1$ 

2;  497 

19,3$ 

<0 

111 

ag 

11,941 

8,5$ 

1.0! 

i.8 

10,481 

7,9$ 

11.941 

8.5$ 

1.14 

i.8 

12,424 

6 466 

7 733 
<899 

.55 

.77 

.98 

.61 

I 

20,290 

<466 

m 

.61 

.63 

i Based  on  residential  assessment  ratios  In  central  c ties-outslde  central  cities. 

• Based  on  total  assessment. ratios  In  central  cities,  residential  assessment  ratios  In  outside  can* 
ral  dues.  Source:  1967  Census  Of  Governments,  Taxable  Property  Values,  tables  19  and  20. 


* Not  available. 


The  implication*  for  educational  expendi- 
tures of  changes  in  the  urban  tax  base  are 
direct  and  important.  Eighty-four  percent 
of  locally  raised  educational  funds  and  08 
percent  of  tax  revenues  in  fiscally  independ- 
ent school  districts  are  raised  through  taxa- 
tion.* It  is  significant  to  note  that  between 
1080  and  1060,  per  pupil  education  ©pets 
across  the  country  rose,  at  a rate  more  than 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  average  per  oapita 
value  of  taxable  property  in  large  eitiee  (gee 
Table  0). 

4.  General  service  needs 

Accompanying  these  financial  problems 
related  to  the  changing  population, . oom- 
merical,  and  tax  bare  faotoas,  Is  the  addi- 
tional strain  on  city  revenues  caused  by  its 
high  public  service  expenditure  needs.  Den- 
sity and  deterioration,  poverty  and  the  cen- 
tral business  district  are  all  factors  which 
require  a high  service  level  relative  to  subur- 
ban and  rural  Jurisdictions.  Table  10  shows 
the  startling  picture.  In  the  87  largest 
8 MSA’s,  central  cities  spent  170  percent  of 
suburban  expenditures  per  oapita  for  non- 
educational  looal  governmental  purposes  in 
fiscal  I960,  Eclating  this  to  the  ability  to 
finance  education,  the  87  largest  SM&A’s  cen- 
tral cities  were  able  to  devote  onl7  80  percent 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlole. 


of  their  total  budgets  to  educational  pur* 
poses,  whereas  the  suburbs,  with  their  much 
lower  general  municipal  overburden  were  able 
to  devote  08  percent  of  their  local  government 
expenditures  to  education  (See  Table  11). 

The  lower  proportion  61  city  expenditures 
devoted  to  education  has  often  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  extent  to  which  cities  are 
trying  to  support  education.  Much  of  the 
question  comes  about  because  of  the  analyses 
which  treat  educational  expenditures  in  iso- 
lation rather  than  seeing  them  as.  part  of 
the  total  service  and  tax  package  yrhloh 
olties  must  bear.  When  educational  expendi- 
tures are.  added  to  general  government 
spending,  the  disparity  - between  central 
cities  and  outlying  regions  is  reduced  because 
of  the  much  greater  proportion  of  spending 
which  suburbe  devote,  to  sohools,  but  cities 
still  lead  the  way  in  per  capita  governmental' 
coets.  Table  13  shows  the  relationship,  with 
olties  spending  in  I960  approximately  120 
percent  of  suburban  levels. 

Table  9 .—Peroeniage  changes  in  property, 
values  per  oapita  in  large  cities  and  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  1930' and  I960* 


Expenditures  per  pupil—  . Percent 

United  States 881 

Average  for  olties  Shown ; " 97 

Baltimore  92 


Table  9. — Percentage  changes  in  property 
t values  per  capita  in  large  oities  and  ex - 
'penditures  per  pupil  1930  and  1960 1 — Oon. 


Percent 

Boston  _ — 10 

Buffalo  — - - 87 

Chicago  — — — - 70 

Cleveland  — — ----- 181 

Detroit  102 

Houston  — — — — 201 

Loe  Angeles — — — -—  109 

Milwaukee  — 82 

New  York - — 10 

Philadelphia  — 6 

Pittsburgh  26 

San  Francisco — . 117 

St.  Louis 167 


‘Full  market  values  of  property  obtained 
by  applying  assessment  ratios  to  assessed 
values;  and  the  ratloe  for  1980  were  obtained' 
from  Natloal  Municipal  Review  (December, 
1931)  „ pp.  707-17,  andUratlos  for  1960  were 
obtained  by  questionnaire  from  the  school 
districts.  Population  data  were  drawn  from 
U.S.  Census  reports. 

Source:  Determinants  * of  Educational  Ex- 
penditures in  Large  Oities  of  the  United 
States.  by  fi.  Thomas  James,  James  A.  Kelly, 
and  Walter  Garms. 

6 


48-938  0-70 


a 


\ 


TABLE  10.— PER  CAPITA  NON  EDUCATIONAL  LOCAL  GENERAL  EXPENDITURE,  CENTRAL  OITY  (CO)  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY  (OCC)  AREAS,  37  LARGEST  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN 

STATISTICAL  AREAS,  1957  AND  1964-65 


1957 


1964  to  1965 


Area 


Los  Angeles-Low  Beach.  Calif..... 
San  Bernardlno-Rlverslde-Ontario, 

Calif...: 

San  Diego,  Calif 

San  Franctsco-Oakjand,  Calif 

Denver,  Colo 

Washington,  D.C 

.Miami,  ni '. 

Tampa-$t.  Petersburg,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  jll - 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky,*lnd... 

. New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Detroit.  Mich 

Mlnneapolls-St  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo.*Kans 

St.  Louis,  Mo.*  Ill 


SMSA 

CC 

OCC 

’ SMSA 

CC 

OCC 

6159 

6169 

6110 

6214 

6257 

6185 

122 

149 

112 

208 

234 

197 

110 

120 

99 

191 

196 

184 

135 

158 

118 

240. 

269 

222 

111 

141 

73 

135 

195 

84 

127 

189 

47 

202 

373 

114 

118. 

156 

98 

157 

201 

138 

85 

111 

43 

147 

201 

71 

79 

103 

48 

166 

227 

114 

115 

154 

56 

145 

191 

91 

_91 

116 

32 

107 

121 

68 

is 

100 

43 

90 

123 

61 

108 

117 

81 

152 

151 

154 

111 

140 

'71 

150 

202 

95 

140 

221 

114 

182 

310 

135 

112 

140 

86 

155 

184 

- 133 

114 

130 

92 

185 

216 

144 

87 

123 

56 

118 

134 

105 

73 

103 

. 53 

108 

192 

69 

1957 


1964  to  1965 


Area 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC  SMSA 


Newark, N.l, 6112 

Paterson-CJifton-Passalc,  NJ.’ 82 

Ilf 

Rochester,  N.Y.. 130 

Cincinnati,  Ohlo-Ky.-Ind 113 

Cleveland,  Ohio 119 

Columbus,  Ohio 99 

Dayton,  Ohio •. 78 

Portland,  Orei-Wash 89 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J 90 

Pittsburgh,  Pe 89 

Providence,  R.l 09 

Dallas,  Tex 91 

Houston,  Tex 84 

San  Antonio,  Tex 59 

Seattle- Everett,  Wash 1...  * 88 

Milwaukee,  Wis 157 

Unweighted  average 106 

Weighted  average 120 


6167 

99 

141 

193 

147 

165 

133 

114 

120 

128 

116 

147 

114 

119 

91 

65 

117 

178 


’ll 

111 

119 

104 

62 

108 

62 

51 

51 

66 

64 

49 

44 

61 

17 

54 

121 


6179 

118 

186 

284 

195 

140 

164 

137 

124 

119 

121 

111 

106 

116 

113 

76 

187 

220 


137 

153 


76 

84 


165 

179 


CC 


6299 

152 

219 

330 

234 

227 

188 

is? 

iif 

202 

188 

133 

124 

?? 

2 


205 

232 


Wc 


V 

166 

172 

160 

87 

145 

94 

91 

83 

84 
84 
78 
90 
76 

,1 


124 

132 


> Data  not  available. 


Source:  Compiled  from  various  reports  of  the  Governments  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Table  from  ACI.R,  Fiscal  Balance  In  the  American  Federal  System,  vol.  2,  Metropolitan  Fiscal 


Note:  See  app  Ilf  for  ACIR  methodology  concerning  the  problem  of  noncotermlnality  between  Disparities,  Washington,  D. C.  October  1967,  A-31,  p.  105. 
school  districts  and  other  political  jurisdictions. 


TABLE  11.  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURE  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  T6TAL  OOr»ML  OflPENblTURES  INSIDE  (CC)  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  ClTY(0CC).  37  LAR5EST  STANDARD  METROPOLI- 
TAN STATISTICAL  AREAS,  1957  AND  1964-95 


1957  . 


Area 


Lo*  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.. 

San  Bernardlno-Rlverslde-Ontarb,  Calif * 

San  Diego.  Calif 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif 

Denver,  Colo 

Washington,  D.C 

Miami,  Fla I 

Tampa-$(.  Petersburg,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  III 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky-lnd.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Mlnneapolls-Sl  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo-Kans 

St.  Louis,  Mo-Ill 

Newark,  N.J 


! Data  not  available. 
Note:  See  app.  III. 


1964-65 


CC 

OCC 

CC 

36.7 

45.8 

34.1 

49.7 

.41.7 

47.5 

37.7 

47.6 

36.2 

29.1 

48.7 

26.3 

34.1 

59.3 

34.8 

20.9 

64.1 

21.8. 

31.0 

41.4 

36.8 

30.2  ' 

56.2 

32.6 

34.8 

53.0 

•24.8 

23.8 

60.6 

28.7 

34.8 

70.1 

43.5 

38.3 

62.3 

43.6 

28.2 

32.5 

28.8 

29.6 

50.0' 

30.8 

18.7 

37.4 

19.8 

30.1 

57.0 

34.3 

29.7 

51.1 

23.0 

33.9 

49.1 

33.0 

30.9 

57.3 

29.9 

31.3 

48.6 

27.6 

OCC 


47.6 

46.5 

46.4 

47.8 

64.7 
58.1 

45.9 

57.8 

51.9 

59.9 
76.0 

62.6 

33.9 

55.6 

41.7 

53.3 

57.5 

57.3 

60.8 
48.2 


1957 


Area 


CC 


OCC 


Paterson-Cliftoir-Passalc,  N.I.- ' 

Buffalo,  N.Y-. 

New  York,  n.v. :::::::::::::: 

Rochester.  N,Y...; 

Cincinnati,  Ohk>-Ky-lnd 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Columbia,  Ohio ; 

Dayton,  Ohio 

“ ftland,  Oreg-Wash 

Hadelphla.Pa-N.J I 

ttsburgh,  Pa 

rovldence,  Rl 

alias.  Tex.', 1 


San  Antonio.  Tex. 


Milwaukee,  WIs. 


Unweighted  average. 
Weighted  average... 


1964-65 


CC  • 


OCC 


36.1 

51.6 

37.7  • 

26.9 
• 24.5 

47.1 

' 28.4 

53.8 

25.3 

26,5 

46.9 

35.5 

32.9 

47*0 

42.1 

27.3 

44.0 

33.3 

31.3 

60.3 

33.6 

28.1 

60.5 

36.2 

36.9 

61.1 

42.8 

29.7 

52.2 

30.7  ' 

21.1 

50.0 

27.9 

37.9 

60.0 

39.2 

35.3 

W.3 

36.7x 

41.9 

67.4 

39.5 

42.5 

32.8 

83.7 

61.3 

4:1 

22.3 

40.5 

23.4 

. 31.0 

51.3 

32.6 

<«) 

<‘) 

29.9  . 

52.2 

51.3 

55.2 

47.9 

ft) 

57.3 

II 

59.9 

ft) 


53.2 

52.5 


Source:  Com 
Table 


5>  Tax  effort 

But  spending  unrelated  to  tax  base  tells 
us  nothing  about  the  effort  whloh  communi- 
ties are  making  to  provide  publlo  services. 


loiilefrom  ACIn.  ri« 

Disparities,  Washlngto 

Table  13  expresses  this  factor  and  In  the 
aggregate ‘.demonstrates  that  city  efforts  ,ln 
terms  of  per  capita  tax  revenues  as  a peroent 
of  per  oaplta  Income  run  considerably  in  ad- 


iDiledfrom  vailous  reports  of  the  Governments  Division,'  U.S.  Bureau  of  tho  ( 

SlnK'oT^l.  * M"'0P0“UB 


Census 

Fiscal 


vance  of  their  suburbs.  In  aggregate  terms, 
the  cities  tax  themselves  88  percent  more 
heavily  than  do  the  suburbs  (see  Table  14) . 


TABLE  12. — PER  CAPITA  TOTAL  LOCAL  GENERAL  EXPENDITURE,  CENTRAL  CITY  (CC)  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY  (OCC)  AREAS, 

37  LARGEST  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS,  1957  AND  1964-65 


1957 

1964-65 

SMSA 

CC 

OCC 

SMSA 

CC 

OCC 

1254 

3267 

3203 

3368 

3390 

3353 

221 

296 

192 

391 

446 

368 

190 

191 

189 

323 

307 

343 

227 

223 

230 

402 

373 

410 

185 

214 

147 

266 

299 

238 

196 

239 

131 

342 

477 

272 

188 

226 

169 

274 

318 

255 

132 

159 

89 

244 

298 

168 

133 

158 

100 

267 

302 

237 

178 

202 

142 

249 

268 

227 

157 

178 

107 

233 

214 

283 

141 

162 

114 

189 

218 

163 

152 

163 

120 

219. 

212 

v 233 

175 

199 

142 

254* 

292 

N 214 

203 

273 

181 

279 

427 

239 

201 

202 

200 

283 

280 

. 285 

186 

185 

188 

320 

, 300 

339 

146 

186 

112 

226 

201 

246 

134 

149 

124 

207 

274 

176 

SMSA 


Los  Angeles-Long  Bead).  Calif 

San.  Bernardlno-Riverslde-Ontarlo, 

Calif .. 

San  Diego.  Calif — 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif. 

Denver,  Colo... 

Washington,  D.C 

Miami, Tie * 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga.. 

Chicago,  III 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky.*lnd 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Mjf 

Boston,  Mass.... 

Detroit,  MW) 

Minneapolls-St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans ; 

St.  Louis,  Mo.* I II 


1957 


1964-65 


SMSA 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC  SMSA 


Newark,  N.J 

Pater$on*Clifton* Passaic,  NJ. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Rochester.  N.Y.., 

Cincinnati,  Ohlo*Ky.*lhd 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


Portland,  Oreg.*Wash. 
illadelphie,  Ps.*NJ. 


Philadelphia, . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.I 

Dallas,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonk>,'Tex-... 
Seattle*  Everett,  Wash 
Milwaukee,  Wis 


3197 

156 

203 

257 

199 

ill 

186 

163 

144 

165 

51 

47 

18 

55 

62 

12 

159 

222 


193 

257 

200 

246 

183 

166 

167 

203 

165 

188 

60 

84 

55 

13 

174 

229 


210 

260 

196 

117 

193 

156 

129 

131 

138 

128 

99 

108 

187 

104 

142 

210 


1309 

230 

327 

425 

364 

252 
286 
236 
240 

253 
226 
211 
188 
208 
224 

S!§ 

338 


Unweighted  average. 
Weighted  average... 


175 

193 


198 

214 


156 

171 


277 

303 


CC 


1413 

244 

306 

442 

362 

392 

282 

226 

293 

290 

241 

280 

ill 

205 

345 


304 

332 


OCC 


1280 

226 

351 

384 

367 

167 

289 

252 

213 

224 

*214 

189 

163 

205 

286 

a 

326 


265 

278 


i Data  not  available.  ~ ✓ 

Note:  CC  as  percent  of  OCC,  1957,  125  percent;  1965,  120  percent.  (Averages  computed  for 
task  force  report) 


Source:  Compiled  from  various  reports  of  the  Governments  Division, 
Table  from  ACIR.  "Fiscal  Balance  In  the  American  Federal  Sysi 
Fiscal  Disparities,  Washington,  D.C.  Oct  1967,  A-31,  p.  103. 


U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
em,”  vol.  2,  Metropolitan 


TABLE  13.-MEASURES  CF  TAX  EFFORT  IN  CENTRAL  CITIES  AND  SUBURBS  IN  22  LARGEST  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS  (SMSA),  1962  i 

(Per  capita  tax  revenue,  1962,  es  percent  of  per  capita  Income,  I960) 


Actual  tax  Adjusted  tax  Adjusted  tax 

revenue  revenue  * revenue* 


- SMSA 

Cities 

Suburbs 

Cities 

Suburbs 

Cities 

Suborbs 

0) 

<2> 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

New  York 

« 

9.5 

7.5 

7.8 

7.0 

7.3 

6.8 

Chicago.. 

7.4 

6.1 

6.6 

5.8 

6.2 

5.6 

Los  Angeles 

8.4 

7.0 

7.3 

6.0 

6.8 

5.6 

Philadelphia 

7.4 

4.9 

6.6 

4.6 

• 6.1 

4.4 

Detroit 

7.5 

. 5.7 

6.2 

4.9 

5.5 

4.6 

Baltimore 

6.9 

•4.4 

6.0 

4.3 

5.3 

3.1 

Houston , 

5.9 

5.6 

5.4 

5.4 

4,7 

4.9 

Cl0v6tand 

7.4 

5.2 

6.1 

. 4.4 

5.5 

4.2 

St.  Louis 

7.6. 

5.1 

5.9 

4.8 

5.2 

. s 4.4 

Milwaukee 

8.4 

6.5 

6.8 

.5.4 

6.3 

5.2 

Sam  Francisco >»- 

7.4 

7.2 

6.1 

6.0 

5.6 

5.6 

Boston 

11.2 

7.4 

8.9 

6.8 

8.3 

6.4 

Actual  tax  Adjusted  tax  Adjusted  tax 

revenue  revenue*  revenue* 


SMSA 

0) 

\ - - 

Cities 

(2) 

Suburbs. 

(8) 

Cities 

(4) 

Suburbs 

(5) 

Cities 

<«> 

Suburbs 

(7) 

Dallas 

5.7 

3.7 

5.2 

3.1 

4.8 

2.7 

Pittsburgh 

...  . 7.2 

4.9 

6.8 

4.7 

6.3 

4.5 

San  Diego 

...  - 6.3 

6.7 

5.3 

5.6 

4.7 

4.9 

Seattle 

5.0 

3.6 

4.5 

3.2, 

4.2 

2.9 

Buffalo 

7.5 

7.0 

6.2 

6.2 

5.7 

5.9 

Cincinnati 

8.2 

4.5 

6.5 

. 4.2 

5.7 

3.8 

Atlanta < 

6.2 

3.7 

5.1 

2.8 

4.5 

2.4 

Minneapolis 

•7.0 

6,5 

5.3 

5.6 

4.8 

5.3 

Kansas  City... 

6.0 

5.4 

5.1 

5.0 

4.5 

4.6 

Newark 

12.3 

7.0 

*> 

9.5 

6.5 

8.9  • 

6.2 

Mean 

7.6 

5.7 

6.3 

5.1 

5.8 

4. 8^ 

i Data  computes  by  and  presented  In:  Woo  Slk  Kee.  City-Suburban  Differentials  In  Local  Govern- 
ment Fiscal  Effort.  Morgantown;. Regional  " 


1967. 


Research  Institute,  West  Virginia  University,  October 


* Total  tax  revenue  minus  the  estimated  locally  financed  portion  ol  expenditure  for  public  wet- 
' re,  health,  and  hosi  “ ‘ 

* Total  tax  revenu 


fare,  health,  and  hospitals. 

ftal  tax  revenue  minus  (he  estimated  loyally  financed  portkm  of  expenditure 
welfare,  health,  hospitals,  and  education  of  children  lit  families  with  Incomes  of  less  tl 


r In:  Netzer,  Dick.  Impact  of  the  Property  Tax:  Effect  on  Houslr 

Use,  Local  Government  Finance.  Research  Report  No.  l.  Prepared  for  the  oonsk 
n on  Urban  Problems.  Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Prfntln 


Housing,  Urban 
Mention 


Mbllc 
DOO. 


.Source:  Reprinted  I 

Jse,  Local  Governme.L. rr r_.._ ... 

National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems.  Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1969. 
P.  52.  Table  from  Financial  Status  of  the  Public  Schools,  Committee  on  Educational  Finance, 
NEA,  196p. 
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TABU  14.-RER  CAPITA  TOTAL  LOCAL  TAXLSr  CENTRAL  CITY  (CO  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY  (OCC)  ARLA3,  I?  LARGEST 
STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS,  !957  AND  1964  65 


mi 


196645 


SUndird  . SUMiri 

RftropoiUo  »«t/ooohU« 

slathticil  OvUidi  »t»Ut>cftl 

A tt*  iimj  Ctftt/alcfty  c*At/alcify  irut  c*y  cftAtrtUfcy 


Los  A»ft1«s-Lo#j  B*Kk,  CiM 

Ssft  SerMfdiftO-Rrmudt-ORtJria, 
CsM 

sift  Df»ioi  in irinmiri 

Sis  Frioctsco-OakUftd  Calif 

Dtmr.Ctlo..* 

WijAinitofl  D C 

Miami,  R| 

Tunpt-SL  Pettier*.  fM 

Atlanta,  Gl 

Chics  fd,  III 

IHurvipoHi  J*4 : 

LoolsvWft,  KyMod 

New  OrleiRA  U 

Baltkaora,  kfd 

polh-St  PibC  Miftft 

Kansas  City,  Mo.- Kjm 

St  Louis,  Mo.'ll 

Newark,  NJ 

Paiersoft-Ckfloa-Passale,  NJ 

Bftffab,  N,Y 

New  York,  N.Y . 

Rochester.  N.Y 

docfaftati,  Ohk>;Ky.-lftd 

Clevelaod,  Ohio 

CotaaibftS.  Ohio 

Dayloft,  Ohio 

Portland,  Orw.-Wajh 

Philadelphia,^ Pa-N  J 

Pittsbarih,  Pa. 

Providence,  R.I 

Dales,  Tei 

Novstoft,  Tex . 

Sea  Aatoftte,  Ttx 

Seattle- Everett  Wash 

Mffweukee,  Wis 


$1» 

2 
IM 
104 
• 124 

io; 

66 

66 

m 

v 

76 

56 

67 

l?7 

111 

8 

146 

116 

114 

164 

121 

101 

'8 

II 

94 

1 

2 

II 

III 


tm 

141 

140 

12 

162 

76 

96 

136 

106 

92 

62 

105 

B 

■it 

\n 

w 

m 

1)7 

106 
60 

126 

\\\ 

12 

'8 

64 

126 


1102 

6207  6227 

61 

166 

203 

76 

149 

151 

111 

224 

246 

66 

166 

192 

75 

164 

291 

94 

U) 

169 

47 

111 

111 

44 

107 

126 

99 

66 

166 

156 

IS 

59 

36 

97 

71 

’8 

62 

-123 

143 

179 

154 

223 

171 

75 

162 

172 

69 

132 

1)5 

.y 

126 

220 

167 

773 

116 

163 

177 

IB- 

176 

262 

170 

*3 

119 

161 

179 

65 

139 

190 

96 

161 

151 

72 

120 

52 

136 

ilo 

66 

149 

169 

74 

1)5 

117 

66 

123 

164 

7) 

Ilf 

160 

4) 

105 

122 

70 

111 

III 

fj 

;§  ,8 

104 

167  193 

I1M 

111 

146 

217 

14) 

129 

1)1 

64 

69 

17) 

166 

79 

47 

10? 

167 

Hi 

152 

1)1 

21 

is 

221 

IM 

106 

18 

116 

119 

126 

110 

103 

.8 

172 


U«we  tehted  averaft. 
Welfhtedavtfate... 


99 

11) 


119 

m 


61 

94 


152 

174 


17) 

TOO 


1)7 

152 


■ Data  not  avaBehfe. 

Source:  Compiled  from  various  reports  of  the  Coverameets  DMsJoft,  U S.  Bareav  of  the  Census. 


6.  Summary 

Dollars  for  government  purposes  are  ham 
to  come  by  In  central  cities  because  of  (!) 
shifts  In  population  and  business  activity, 
(3)  deterioration  of  the  property  tax  base, 
and  (3)  high  service  requirements.  But  ed- 
ucational dollars  are  hardest  of  all  to  find 
because  general  government  (non -educa- 
tional) service  needs  place  fcuch  a heavy 
burden  on  city  taxpayers. 

The  Higher  Costs  of  Urban  Education 

Besides  the  general  fiscal  problems  affect- 
ing cities,  urban  systems  are  also  beeet  by 
higher  ©os ta  for  education  than  exist  in 
outlying  areas.  It  therefore  takes  proportion- 
ately higher  city  expenditures  to  purchase 
the  same  educational  services  than  it  does 
in  the  suburbs.  Cities,  however,  are  generally  [ 
able  to  spend  lees  per  pupil  than  are  their 
suburban  areas  and  urban  education  ac- 
cordingly suffers  in  comparison  with  the 
•‘better4*  echo!  systems  In  the  environs. 

1.  Disparities  betvxen  cify  and  suburban 
education dl  spending.— Accurate  current  fig- 
ures on  the  disparity  between  central  city 
and  OOO  educational  expenditures  are,  un- 
fortunately, difficult  to  obtain,  A reoent  cur- 
sory survey  of  several  selected  large  city 
school  systems  and  a satellite  suburban  sys- 
tem Indicates  through  approximate  per  pupil 
expenditures  that  the  gap  between  a ©Tty 
and  certain  of  its  suburbs  was  a startling 
(see  Table  16). v Far  more  money  Is  being  ~ 
spent  on  the  suburban  child  who  generally 


enjoys  the  sd vantages  of  educational  moti- 
vation, educated  parents,  resources  to  pro- 
vide additional  tutoring,  etc.  than  on  live 
inner  city  child  whose  educational  needs 
are  greater  and  whoee  extra  school  resources 
to  meet  them  are  fewer. 

Taj*lx  16. — Approximate  per  pupil  expends 
tures  (Or  1963  49 


New  York  City 91,031 

Beared  ale,  N.Y j,  *26 

Los  Angeles,  Calif $30 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif 1,  ]$i 

Cleveland,  Ohio..— 030 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 066 

Newark,  N.J 037 

Tenafly,  NJ 093 

Detroit,  Mich. 676 

Creese  Point,  Mich 676 

Boston,  Mass 056 

Newton,.  Mass '643 


Considerable  analysis  remains  to  be  done 
before  current  fiscal  reporting  systems  (which 
now  tend  to  include  a range  of  expenditures 
not  formerly  considered  as  educational  pro- 
grams) can  be  made  comparable  to  studies  of 
the  pre-1966  period.  Analysis  underway  at  the 
Policy  Institute  of  the  Syracuse  University 
Research  Corporation  Is  designed  to  elicit 
such  Information,  but  It  Is  our  Judgment 
that  for  the  present  the  most  reliable  data 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


1 


may  be  found  in  statistics  like  those  noted 
in  Tables  Id  and  1 *1  and  18.  Though  they^ 
cover  only  the  period  through  l9887  our  pre-"” 
limlnary  research’ Indicates  that  these -pat- 
terns are  probably  continuing.. 

Table  16  shows  the  picture  in  1062.  At  that 


time,  the  mean  difference  in  total  expendi- 
tures i>er  student  in  88  large  SMSA's  ^showed 
that  OOO  areas  were  outspending  central 
city  areas  by  nearly  $160  per  student.  The 
same  comparison  for  "current,"  as  opposed 
to  "total,"  expenditures  per  student  showed 

i / 


a difference  of  more  than  $66  per  student.  In 
only  two  of  these  BMBA’s  in  the  case  of  total 
expenditures,  and  In  ofkly  five  In  the  case  of 
current  expenditures,  did  the  central  cities 
spend  more  per  pupil  than  their  outlying 


TABLE  18. -TOTAL  ANO  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  FOR  CENTRAL  CITIES  (CC)  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY  (OCC)  AREAS  1961-62 


/■ 


Cities 


New  York... 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles. 
Phildelphla. . 

Detroit 

Baltimore ... 

Houston 

Cleveland, 

St.  Louis 

Milwaukee... 
San  Francisco 

Boston 

Dalles. 

New  Orleans. 
Pittsburgh... 
San  Diego... 

Seattle 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati... 


Total 
expendi- 
tures per 
student— 
- (CC) 


Total 
'expendi- 
tures per . 
stuaent- 
CpCC) 


Differ- 

ence 


Current 
expendi- 
tures per 
student— 
(CC) 


Current 
expendi- 
tures per 
student— 
(OCC) 


Differ- 

ence 


8803.95 

179.78 

482.62 
438.20 
543.81 
431.95 

290.62 
412.70 
391.33 
451.54 
550.50 


8869.32 

567.24 
802.88 
577.32 
523. 50 
577. 28 

555.25 
585.21 

527.68 
570.85 

701.69 
545.80 


-8265.37 
-87.46 
-320.26 
-139. 12 
+15. 31 
-145.33 
-264.63 
-177. 51 
-136.35 
-119.31 
-151.19 
-160.34 


8586.88 
408.51 
» 437.14 
397.75 
461.67 
366.07 
290.09 
370.59 
*386.58 
377.96 
466.77 
' 385.46 


383.36 

445.60 

-62.34 

301.96 

278.89 

341.66 

—62.  77 

271.87 

417.85 

511.78 

-93.93 

363.00 

547,65 

697.98 

-150.33 

414.63 

492.97 

505.79 

-12.82 

409. 89 

451.27 

660.16 

-201.89 

447.03 

411.16 

745.91 

-334.75 

376.11 

8684.34 

473.09 
554.54 
492.90 

434. 10 
427.61 

450.35 

ftR 

469.38 

546.29 

465.36 
325.40 
233.05 
450.98 

m 


-8147.35 
-65.18 
-117.40 
-95. 15 
+27.57 
-55.54 
-160.25 
-88.91 
-37.15 
-91.42 
-79.62 
-79.90 
-23.44 
+38.82 
-82.98 
-124.32 
-5.83 
-114.17 
-204/63 


Cities 


Memphis 

Denver 

Atlanta 

Minneapolis.  A 
Indianapolis... 
Kansas  City.:.. 

Columbus 

Newark 

Louisville 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Long  Beach — 
Birmingham... 

Oklahoma 

Rochester 

Toledo 

Sf.  Paul 

Norfolk 

Omaha 

Mean... 


**  Total 
expendi- 
tures per 
student— 
(CC) 


Total 
expendi- 
tures per 
student— 
(OCC) 


Differ- 

ence 


Current 
expendi- 
tures per 
student— 
(CC) 


Current 
expendi- 
tures per 


8235.17 

426.67 

276.86 

417.86 

365.29 
468.23 
331.31 
575.65 

301.46 

431.30 
*60. 58 
239. 83 
279.33 

602.71 

489.71 
427.91 
271. 17 
293.08 

414.46 


8356.00 

579.97 

352.63 

626.35 
650. 24 
460.94 

398.08 

612. 41 
656.04 
602.31 

892.88 

247.64 

367. 88 
732.76 

676.09 

626.36 
363.30 
522.74 

559.42 


-120.83 
-103.30 
-75.77 
-182.98 
-284.95 
+7.29 
-66.77 
-36. 76 
-356. 58 
-171.01 
-342.30 
-7.81 
-88.55 
-r  130/05 
-186.38 
—198,45 
-92. 13 
-229.66 
-144.96 


8227.88 
418-  30 
272.52 
414.31 
352.87 
409. 19 
327.40 
496.21 
301.44 
421. 59 

426. 33 

194.43 
269. 23 
580.05 
377.71 
415.51 

265.43 
282.58 

376.33 


8245.71 

390.74 

287.80 

441.45 

467.92 

350.67 

332.66 

m 


Differ- 

ence 


51 
441.45 
283.65 
304.90 
441.99 


-818. 13 
+37.56 
-15.23 
-27. 14 
-115.05 
+58.52 
-4.06 
-26.02 
-176. 29 
-58. 55 
-128.21 
-79.46 
-22.44 
+6.98 
-134. 14 
-25.94, 
-23.22 
-112. 32 
-85.86 


Source:  Seympur  Sacks  and  David  Ranney, 
Affairs  Quarterly  (Sept.  1966).  (Revised.) 


"Si^burban  Education:  A Fiscal  Analysis,"  Urban 


Table  from  Alan  K.  Campbell  and  Seymour  Sacks,  "Metropolitan  America:  Fiscal  Patterns  and 
Governmental  Systems,"  N.Y.  Free  Press  1967. 
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TABLE  17.-  PER  CAPITA  TOTAL  LOCAL  EOUCATlONAt  EXPENOffORMNCtUDINQlfldHtfl  EDUCATION, CENTRAL  CITY(CC)AND()0rSIO£CENTRALCirY(OCC)AREAS, 37  LARGEST  STANDARO 

METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS,  1957  AND  1964-65 


Area 


Los  Angelos-Long  8each,  Calif 

San  Bernardino-Riverside-OntSrio,  Calif.. 

Santiago.  Calif 

San  Frsnclsco-Oakland,  Calif 

Denver,  Colo 

Washington,  D.C ... 

Miami,  Fla 

Tampa*$t. Petersburg,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  III 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Louisville,  Kentucky-lndlana 

New  Orleans,  La*. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Missouri-Kansas... 

St.  Louis,  Mlssourl-lliinois 

Newark  N J 

Paterson-Ciifton- Passaic,  NJ 

Buffalo,  N.Y.. 

New  York.  N.Y~ 

Rochester,  N.Y ; 

Cincinnati,  Ohip-Kentucky-Indiana.... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio.. 

Dayton,  Ohio....... 

Portland,  Oregon-Washiftgton. ....... 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa :.  .x  ....>. 

Providence,  R.l . : ; ; . ; . : 

Dallas,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Seattle-Everetl  Wash 

Milwaukee  Wis 

Unweighted  average 

. . Weighted  average 


t 


1957  1964-65 


SMSA 

CC 

OCC 

SMSA 

CC 

OCC 

(95 

(98 

(93 

(154 

(133 

(168 

99 

147 

80 

183 

212 

171 

80 

72 

90 

132 

HI 

159 

9a 

65 

112 

162 

88 

192 

74 

73 

74 

131 

104 

154 

§9 

' 50 

84 

HO 

04 

158 

.70 

70 

70 

117 

117 

117 

47 

47 

47 

97 

97 

97 

54 

55 

53 

101 

75 

123 

63 

48 

86 

104 

77 

136 

66 

62 

75 

126 

93 

215 

66 

62 

71 

. 98 

95 

102 

44 

46 

39 

67 

61 

79 

64 

59 

71 

104 

' 90 

■ 119 

63 

49 

68 

97 

72 

104 

89 

62 

114 

128 

^ 96 

152 

72 

55 

96 

135 

84 

195 

59 

63 

55 

108 

67 

141 

61 

46 

71 

99 

82 

107 

85 

76 

88 

130 

114 

135 

75 

56 

81 

112 

92 

118 

78 

52 

99 

141 

87 

175 

82 

63 

140 

141 

112 

212 

70 

53 

92 

168 

.128 

207 

68 

81 

55 

112 

165 

80 

67 

. 50 

85 

122 

94 

144 

64 

52 

94 

99 

76 

151 

66 

47 

* 78 

116 

106 

122 

77 

75 

80 

134 

124 

141 

61 

49 

72 

105 

74 

130 

59 

41 

64  - 

100 

78 

105 

49 

46 

50  / 

82 

70 

87 

64 

65 

64 

92 

77 

116 

7 8 , 

§5 

126 

'111 

81 

207 

53 

48 

87 

86 

0) 

0) 

71 

57 

87 

138 

8 

M 

65 

51 

85 

108 

98 

129 

70 

• 61 

80 

119 

99 

141 

73  * 

61 

86 

124 

99 

146 

i Data  not  available.  Source:  Compiled  from  various  reports  of  the  Governments  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

ncn  as  percent  of  CC,  1957—141;  1965,  147.— Averages  computed  for  Task  Force  report 


. TABLE  18.— PER  CAPITA  AND  PER  PUPh  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  FOR  LOCAL  SCHOOLS,  CENTRAL  CITY  <CC)  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL  CITY  (OCC)  AREAS,  37  LARGEST'STANDARD  METRO 

POLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS,  1964-65 


\ 


Area 

■ _____ - r 

Lcs  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif 

San  Bernardlno-Riverslde-Ontario,  Calif 

San  Diegp.  Calif 

San  Franclsco-Oakland,  Calif 

Washington,  D.C 

Miami,  Fla 

Tampa -SI.  Pelersburg,  Fla 

Atlanta,' Op 

Chicago, 111 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Louisville,  Kentucky-lndlana 

Now  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Minneapolls-St’  Pauf,  Minn 

Kansas  City.  Mo.-Kans 

SI.  Louis,  Mo.-lll 

Newark,  N.  J 

Patersdn-Clifton-Passalc,  N.J I 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohlo-Kentucky-Jndlana 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Portland,  Ofegpn-Washlngton 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Providence,  R.l 

Dallas,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex • 

Seattle- Everett,  Wash 

Milwaukee  ,Wis 

Unweighted  average : 


» Data  not  available,  , ‘ , „ , „ 

CO  as  percent  of  OCC:  Per  capita,  138;  per  pupil,  128.— Averages  computed  for  Task  Force. 

Source  Compiled  from  various  reports  of  the  Governments  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  from  the  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Per  Capita 
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Table  17  show*  the  trend  between  1967 
and  1905  In  per  capita  total  educational  ex- 
penditure* comparing  central  ciUee  and  out- 
lying area*.  OOO  expenditures  Increased  as  a 
percentage  of  central  city  expenditures  from 
141  percent  to  147  percent  In  those  eight 
years. 

Table  18  develops  the  relationship  for  1906 
In  current  expenditures  per  capita  and  per 
pupil. for  the  1904-06  school  year,  and  shows 
that  by  either  measure,  outside-central -city 
areas  devoted  more  resources  to  education 
than  did  the  central  of  ties  by  considerable 
margins.  It  Is  Important  to  recall  at  this 
point  In  the  analysis  the  two  conditioning 
factdre  which  shape  this  p -.Item,  namely  (I) 
the  high  n on-educational  service  respon- 
sibilities to  which  cities  must  devote  70  per- 
cent of  their  budgets,  whereas  suburban  gov- 
ernments with  lesser  service  requirements 
devote  onlj  47  percent  cf  their  expenditures 
to  non-educational  purposes,  (see  Table  10), 
t and  (9)  the  higher  level  of  total  tax  effort  in 
r the  central  cities  (see  Table  13). 

The  need  for  additional  money  in  the 
& citiee. — When  one  combines  the  picture  of 

1 higher  educational  expenditures  In  ths  eub- 
f:  urbs  with  the  fact  that  urban  education  ac* 

tuall/  costs  more  per  unit  than  deed  educa- 
tion  In  the  suburbs,  the  degree  of  central 
<*ty  disadvantage  Is  substantially  magnified. 
There  are  two  general  reasons  why  urban 
5 education  Is  more  expensive  than  suburban 
education.  First,  many  items  In  the  school 
budget  are  more  expensive  In  cities  than  they 
are  outside  of  cities,  and  second,  the  socio- 
} economic  characteristics  of  the  urban  stu- 
| dent  population  make  for  additional  ex- 
1 penditure* 

9.1  Higher  cost  of  wages,  services. — To  lilus- 
L trate  the  first  of  these  two  reasons.  Profes- 
sor Charles  Benson,  In  an  unpublished  study 
S.  conducted  for  the  U.8.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
!■:  mission,  Isolated  one  such  urban  high  cost 

> factor.  “City  costs  are  characterized  by  a 
l general  expenditure-raising  phenomenon, 

namely,  the  age  of  their  teachers.  Centra!  city 
i school  populations  are  not  growing  as  rap- 
% My  as  urban  ones.  Also,  for  institutional 
reasons,  cities  tenfl  to  make  promotions  In- 
i ternaliy.  On  both  counts,  central  cities  tend 
to  have  school  systems  that  are  staffed  prt* 
b marily  by  teachers  of  substantial  seniority. 

> Again  for  Institutional  reasons,  teachers  are 

$ largely  on  the  basis  of  seniority.  It  fol- 

£ lows  that  central  cities  must  pay  high 
r-  salaries  per  teacher,  even  though  their  sal- 
t ai7  schedule^  are  not  as  attractive  as  those 
I'  to  J>e  found  in  the  suburbs*  (Benson,  1966, 

Other  examples  of  higher  cost  Items  are 
these  of  site  acquisition  for  school  construe - 
i tion.  Urban  land  values  are  generally  higher 
than  in  outlying  areas.  In  a city  like  Balti- 
\ more,  for  example,  U Is  not  uncommon  to  pay 
V 6300,000  an  acre  for  an  inner  city  elemen- 
tary school  site  (Murnaghen  & Mandel,  1969, 
pp.  39-34).  Comparisons,  of  oourse,  are  not 
simple  because  the  urban  model  for  school 
\ oonstruction  Is  % not  the  suburban  10  acre 
school  plot.  Yet  despite  the  carrel,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  higher 
urban  land  costs  affect  the  city  school  bud- 
get to  some  extent. 

Similarly,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Indices  consistently  show  higher  urban 
standards  of  living,  and  city  wages  and 
salaries  for  ancillary  services'  to  schools 
therefore  tend  to  be  higher  According  to 
national  school  finance  specialist.  Dr.  Eu- 
gene McLoone,  Assistant  Director  of  Re- 


search, National  Education  Association,  and 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Janitorial  and  security  expenses 
are  widely  reported  to  be  higher  in  city  school 
systems,  a function  of  a variety  «of  causes 
related  to  such  diverse  factors  as  unioniza- 
tion and  higher  rates  of  student  vandalism. 

2.9  Higher  requirements  for  special  educa- 
tional attention  for  the  disadvantaged. — But 
the  most  important  reason  why  urban  edu- 
cation is  inherently  more  expensive  than 
education  In  other  areas  derives  from  the 
educational  and  soclo-toonomlc  character- 
istics of  city  student  populations.  The  poor, 
the  black,  the  immigrant,  the  handicapped 
make  up  a large  proportion  o(  the  city  stu- 
' dent  body,  and  such  students  have  high  re- 
quirements for  special  educational  attention. 
Programs  for  the  culturally  disadvantaged, 
programs  for  non -English  speaking  adults 
and  children,  programs  for  children  to  whom 
standard  English  Is  vlrtuzTy  a forrigq  lan- 
guage, adult  education  In  general,  summer 
schools,  programs  for  the  physically  and 
emotionally  handicapped  (where  costs  per 
pupil  are  greater  than  normal  child  costs 
by  a factor  of  four  or  five  to  one)  and  vo- 
cational (Characterized  by  average  costs  of 
1.35  times  those  of  academio  secondary 
schools)— these  are  all  prominent  aspects  of 
urban  education  because  of  the  ethnic  and 
socio-economic  make-up  of  the  city.  (Benson, 
1966.) 

More  Importantly,  however,  If  Improvement 
and  change  In  curriculum,  educational  per- 
sonnel, supplementary  servloes,  facilities  and 
attitudes  are  to  take  place  to  educate  effec- 
tively the  inner  city  population.  It  wtll  cost 
more— more  per  disadvantaged  child,  more 
per  black  child,  more  per  deprived  child. 

3.  Summary 

To  summarize,  in  addition  to  the  general 
fiscal  problems  facing  central  cities,  the  edu- 
cation function  Itself  Is  subject  to  higher 
costs  than  It  is  In  outlying  areas.  The  higher 
costs  are  attributable  to  Items  of  expendi- 
ture that  post  more  in  cities  and  to  the  more 
"expensive"  school  population  that  the  cities 
must  educate. 

Biased  State  Aid  Formulas 

Thus  far  our  .discussion  of  educational 
finance  has  focused  on  local  revenues  and 
expenditures.  But  education,  like  most  other 
functions  of  government  In  the  American 
Federal  system.  Is  characterized  by  ths  In- 
volvement of  ail  three  levels  of  government 
In  Its  operation.  In  fiscal  1969  in  the  field  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schooling,  the  na- 
tional division  of  fiscal  responsibility  is  69  0 
percent  local,  40.7  percent  8tate  and  7.3  per- 
cent Federal.  The  question  to  be  examined 
now  is.  To  what  extent  do  the  substantial 
State  revenues  offset  or  Increase  disparities 
between  central  city  and  outside  central  city 
educational  finance? 

1.  State  impact  on  educational  spending- 
excluding  State  aid  to  education.— At  the 
outset  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  State 
aid  for  education  Is  but  one  aspect  of  state 
Impact  on  educational  spending.  Slate  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  provisions  regarding 
the  organization  of  school  districts,  permis- 
sible tax  and  debt  limits,  and  responsibility 
for  retirement  funds  are  but  a few  of  the 
factors  playing  important  parts  in  Shaping 
patterns  of  educational  finance. 

For  example,  Seymour  Sacks,  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  experts  In  educational  fl- 
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n*nce.  fcas  noted  that  In  many  cases  the  only 
j^hol  dfltrlcts  In  a State  which  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  financing  employee  retire- 
ment systema  are  the  large  school  district*  of 
the  State.  And  in  some  cases  even  where 
small  local  school  districts  are  given  this  re* 
sponslblllty,  a heavier  assignment  may  bo 
charged  to  the  targe  city  school  district  or  Its 
overlying  government.  In  all  such  cases,  these 
costa  must  be  financed  almost  entirely  from 
local  taxes.* 

To  take  another  example,  State  policy  de- 
termines the  extent  to  which  taxes  may  be 
levied,  an<|  complex  limits  are  a common 
feature  of  tax  law  throughout  the  nation. 
Many  of  these  provisions  came  Into  being 
In  the  leap's  and  have  resulted  In  # set  of 
rules  and  regulations  which  Professor  Sacks 
finds  are  "operative  only  tn  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  farge  cutes  . . . The  effect  of  the 
tax  limits  on  large  cutes  has  been  thoroughly 
Inhibiting  on  large  city  school  finances,  which 
depend  almost  exclusively  on  the  real  prop- 
erty tax  base." 

Effects  of  this  problem  are  described  In  a 
report  prepared  for  the  1007  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention.  At  that  time,  ten 
of  the  State's  62  cities  were  found  to  be  oper- 
ating at  00  percent  or  more  of  (heir  statutory 
tax  limit.  Included  In  the  group  were  all  of 
the  States'  cities  with  more  than  106,000 
.*  population.  Four  of  these  large  cities  (New 
York,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Yonkers) 
were  operating  at  90  percent  of  their  limit. 
For  all  the  six  targe  cities,  the  fiscal  problems 
were  particularly  grave.  Besides  the  pressures 
for  more  varied  services  than  less  populous 
places,  the  large  cities  have  the  additional 
burden  of  having  to  finance  their  school  sys- 
tems, within  the  city's  tax  limit,  whereas 
smaller  cities  here  independent  school  sys- 
tems with  a separate  tax  limit  unrelated  to 
general  service  requirements.  Another  prob- 
lem relates  to  the  differing  treatment  of 
school  districts  depending  on  their  location. 
School  districts  wholly  or  partly  within  a city 
with  fewer  than  136.000  total  population  for 
example,  are  subject  to  constitutional  tax 
limit.  School  districts  wholly  outside  cities 
are  not,  and  they  often  oppoee  annexation  to 
existing  cities  or  Inclusion  In  new  ones, 
whether  desirable  or  not  on  other  grounds, 
because  It  would  subject  them  to  constitu- 
tional tax  and  debt  limits*  (Local  Finance, 
1/37/1067,  pp.  63-66) . While  the  discussion  at 
this  point  Is  addressed  directly  to  New  York 
State,  the  problems  are  not  At  all  unlike  thoee 
existing  across  the  nation. 

3.  Kg  ecu  o/  Sfefe  aid  to  education—* <f(r- 
paritiei  In  dUtribvtion  to  dttes.— But  our 
ooncern  Is  primarily  with  the  effect  of  State 
aid  to  education,  and  here  there  are  also  dear 
difference#  between  the  central  city  and  out- 
side central  city  areas  In  the  amount  of  aid 
per  pupil  and  per  capita.  The  history  of  such 
aid  Is  an  interesting  one.  State  aid  systems 
continue  to  bear  the  marks  of  their  origins— 
the  attempt  to  compensate  for  the  Inequali- 
ties between  what  were  then  the  rich  cities 
and  the  poorer  outlying  and  rural  regions. 
The  1663  published  figures  show  that  of  the 
37  large  city  areas,  the  central  cities  received 
larger  educational  aid  per  pupU  tn  only  eight 
cases  (See  Table  16).  The  outside  areas  re- 
ceived greater  aid  in  the  preponderant  36 
oases.  When  examined  tn  per  capita  teems, 
only  three  of  the  37  central  dty  areas  bare 
greater  aid  than  their  outlying  areas.  And  of 
these  three,  Oklahoma  City  represents  a very 
sped al  oass  because  of  its  extensive  nature, 


and  Milwaukee  represents  a difference  of  but 
#1  and  neglects  the  Imbalance  tn  non  Mu  ca- 
ptions! aid.  On  the  average,  per  capita  State 
education  aid  in  the  large  dty  areas  was 
#30.73  while  tn  their  outlying  area  U was 
almost  twice  as  great,  #3 7. '66. 

There  Is  also  the  question  of  aid  as  a pro- 
portion of  expenditures.  In  this  case  It  Is 
quite  evident  that  both  the  large  central 
dtles  and  their  outlying  areas  receive  a muoh 
smaller  proportion  of  their  current  expendi- 
tures in  the  form  of  aid  than  does  the  nation 
as  a whole.  For  If  the  aid  figure  for  theyiatlon 
Is  computed  on  a current  expenditure  basis. 
It  amounts  to  some  646  percent  of  the  total. 
Only  five  of  the  large  dty  areas  In  the  entire 
country  receive  more  than  that  proportion 
of  aid  (See  Table  30) . 

TABIC  19.— TOTAL  EDUCATION  AJ£>  PER  PUPIL,  CENTRAL 
ClTY  <CC>  AN0  OUTSIDE  CENTJtAt  CITY  <0CC)  AREAS 
AND  SELECTED  LAME  METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  196* 
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TABU  20.— EDUCATION  aJdTcR  CAPITA,  CENTRAL  CiTY 
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inother  way  of  analyzing  the  central  ©Ity- 
suburban  State  aid  differential  may  also  be 
wound  in  tin  Seeks'  study  {Educational  fi- 
nance in  Urge  Cities).  Looking  at  the  broad 
ooncept  of  tin  New  York  Metropolitan  Re* 
glon  as  developed  by  the  Regional  Planning 
Association,  we  can  see  the  working  of  three 
. different  systems  of  State  aid  and  their  ef- 
fects on  the  central  cities  of  their  component 
areas.  Inhere  are  clearly  striking  differences 
between  the  amounts  of  aid  received  per  pu- 
pil in  these  three  States.  Using  the  1950  aver- 
age income  of  $2,306  New  York  received  al- 
most the  same  amount  of  aid  as  Westchester 
County  (less  Yonkers)  with  an  average  in- 
come of  $3,427,  almost  50  percent  higher.  The 
New  Jersey  levels  In  1964  were  much  lower 
than  these  In  New  York,  but  the  aid  per 
pupil  In  Newark  with  an  Income  of  $1,792  was 
slightly  lower  thsn  the  aid  received  by  the 
rest  of  the  Newark  SM8A  with  an  income  of 
$2,746.  Similar  results  occurred  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  New  Jersey  area  analyzed.  An 
almost  Identical  situation  may  be  found  In 
Connecticut,  where  Bridgeport,  with  an  aver- 
age income  of  $1,955,  received  almost  exactly 
the  same  State  aid  per  pupil  as  did  the  sub- 
urban portion  of  surrounding  Fairfield  Coun- 
ty. with  an  average  Income  of  $3,208. 

Educational  aid  formulas  frequently  over- 
state the  fiscal  capacity  of  central  cities  be- 
cause their  meai u re  of  fiscal  capacity  I*  al- 
most universally  tax  base  per  pupil  rather 
than  tak  base  per  capita.  This  seemingly  In- 
significant factor  Is  In  reality  of  major  con- 
sequence. For  by  focusing  only  upon  the  per 
RupU  relationship  with  the  tax  base,  the 
formulas  assume  that  the  fiscal  resource#  of 
different  kinds  of  school  districts,  for  Instance 
central  city  and  suburban,  are  equally  avail- 
able for  educational  purposes.  As  this  chap- 
ter  has  noted  si  several  points  already,  tills 
Is  In  fact  untrue,  and  central  cities  have  a 
much  heavier  general  service  load  than  do  * 
other  kinds  of  Jurisdictions. 


3.  Summary 

In  short,  for  a variety  of  reasons.  It  would 
appear  that  State  governments  In  general 
are  falling  to  compensate  for  the  crisis  of 
educational  finance  facing  the  large  central 
cities  of  the  nation • 

Dwindling  Popular  Support  for  and 
Confidence  in  Education 

Underlying  the  financial  problems  of  edu- 
cation In  large  cities  Is  a growing  popular 
unwillingness  to  raise  additional  revenues  for 
school  purposes  at  the  8 tale  and  local  level. 
Increasngly,  this  disposition  Is  running  head 
on  Into  (l)  the  heightened  determination 
of  teachers*  organizations  to  force  raise#  In 
instructional  salaries,  and  (2)  a genera]  rise 
in  prices  schools  have  to  pay  for  facilities, 
materials,  and  non-lnstructlonal  services.  In 
a number  of  States,  Governors  and  State 
legislatures  have  been  presented  with  the 
spectre  of  state- ride  teachers*  strike#  or 
resignations  If  State  aid  levels  were  not 
raised.  At  the  same  time,  s mood  widely  char- 
acterized as  a taxpayer  revolt  has  esused  a 
more  conservative  approach  In  State  aid  pro- 
grams. And  reapportioned  legislatures,  whose 
increased  representation  has  gone  primarily 
to  suburban  districts,  have  taken  few  effec- 
tive step#  to  revise  State  formulas  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  central  cities.  Even 
where,  as  In  New  York,  an  urban  aid  program 
was  pasted  onto  the  pre-exlstlag  aid  system, 
the  minima)  financial  amount  ($27 /XX) XXX) 
for  the  entire  State)  has  made  its  effect 
barely  perceptible. 

v 1.  The  heightened  impact  of  lack  of  pubtio 
support  on  the  cities.— In  the  large  cities, 
the  gap  between  necessary  revenue#  (as  seen 
by  the  educational  system  and  related  orga- 
nizations) and  available  revenues  (ss  seen  by 
city  governments  and  large  portions  of  the 
tax  oonacloua  public)  threaten  an  unparal- 
leled crisis  for  urban  education. 

Examples  of  the  fiscal  crisis  may  be  taken 
from  any  section  of  the  nation.  This  spring 
In  Houston,  Tax  at,  voters  rejected  by  a 2 to  1 
margin  a proposed  $5,000,000  tax  measure 
and  a $20,000,000  bond  Issue.  While  the  pub- 
lic debate  Included  a tangle  of  Issues  related 
to  the  desirability  of  kindergarten  and  epe- 

defeats  will  be  the  denial  of  service*  to  20,- 
000  pupils  from  the  Houston  Independent 
School  District  as  a means  of  saving  $26  mil- 
lion in  1969*70. 

The  cate  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Is  another 
example.  Amid  a complex  political  environ- 
ment, rejection  of  a school  levy  In  last  fairs 
general  election  forced  the  city  to  shut  devn 
its  publio  school  system  for  five  weeks.  Oppo- 
sition to  increase#  In  the  property  tax  had 
led  to  four  defeats  of  school  tax  proposals  In 
Just  a twenty-two  month  period  In  Youngs- 
.town. 

In  Sacramento;  California,  a school  budget 
adopted  in  August  was  the  largest  In  tbo 
city's  history,  yet  required  cuts  In  s ervfces 
and  In  the  number  of  employees  due  to 
pressures  from  inflation.  While  Increased 
State  aid  may  permit  some  small  restora- 
tions, the  new  school  aid  provision  appro  red 
by  the  State  legislature  in  August  under- 
lined the  problems  of  that  city  and  of  others 
In  California:  Sacramento's  neighboring 
suburban  school  district.  San  Juan,  with 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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nearly  Identic*!  enrollment,  received  $2,200,- 
000  in  new  aid;  Bacnunento  received  $900,- 
000.  Sen  Juan's  proportion  of  minority  group 
students  la  3 percent;  Sacramento's  33  8 per- 
cent. 

The  largest  cities  of  the  nation  are  also 
feeling  the  effects  of  adverse  tax  and  bond 
votes.  Los  Angeles  aid  Philadelphia  both  had 
voter  rejections  of  *such  measures  last  year, 
and  education  officials  expect  serious  Impact 
on  the  school  program  In  both  cities.  In  the 
former,  three  educational  bond  and  tax 
measures  were  defeated.  In  the  latter,  the 
defeat  of  its  school  bond  referendum  was 
the  first,  suffered  In  the  city's  modem  his- 
tory. Detroit  and  New  York  are  other  cities 
whose  educational  systems  are  In  severe  fi- 
nancial difficulty,  although  adverse  public 
referenda  were  not  Involved  In  the  former, 
the  1 $88-82  school  budget  nn  an  $8,000,000 
deficit,  and  the  1080-70  projection  Is  for  a 
possible  deficit  of  more  than  $30,000,000.  Lo- 
cal school  officials,  seeing  little  chance  of  In- 
creased State  or  local  support,  are  reported 
to  be  considering  extended  school  closing  as 
a mean  of  coping  with  their  fiscal  problems. 
Other  drastlo  measures  under  consideration 
include  the  Increase  of  class  size,  and  ter- 
mination of  Innovative  educational  pro- 
grams. 

An  expensive  national  surrey  conducted  by 
the  Gallup  organisation  for  the  Kettering 
Foundation  asked  whether  repsondents 
would  be  willing  to  approve  new  measures 
for  higher  school  funds.  Forty-nine 'percent 
answered  no,  another  5 percent  indicated 
they  were  not  sure,  and  only  forty-fire  per- 
cent were  willing  to  Indicate  their  support  of 
further  revenue  measures.  In  other  respects 
respondents  Indicated  satisfaction  with  many 
aspects  of  the  educational  system.  Including 
the  regard  in  which  they  held  teachers  and 
the  quality  of  education,  according  to  a front 
page  story  in  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
17,  1989. 

3.  8umm*ry 

State  and  local  taxation  is  notoriously  re- 
gressive and  highly  risible  as  compared  with 
the  Federal  income  tax.  State  sales  taxes, 
which  are  noted  as  "pennies  for  the  Gov- 
ernor’* with  every  purchase,  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes,  which  have  little  relationship  to 
ability  to  pay,  are  widely  resented  and  are 
In  some  places  reaching  the  limits  of  ex- 
pansion. if  needed  new  support  is  to  be  made 
available  for  the  support  of  city  schools,  the 
share  carried  by  Federal  revenues  will  have  to 
be  vastly  Increased.  For  the  signals,  as  noted 
In  the  examples  and  trends  discussed  above, 
point  to  a rapidly  growing  public  unwilling- 
ness to  approve  marked  Increases  in  State 

and  local  revenues. * 

Financial  difficulties  of  non-public  schools' 

Many  of  the  factors  discussed  which  affect 
the  cities,  and  In  turn  the  financial  situation 
of  the  publlo  schools,  are  also  relevant  in 
their  effects  on  parochial  and  other  non- 
publlo  schools. 

Population  shifts  bringing  the  poorer,  more 
educationally  disadvantaged  into  the  Inner 
city,  lowered  land  values,  lack  of  State  and 
Federal  aid  have  had  profound  effects  on 
non -publlo  schools  which  are  reverberating 
to  the  public  schools. 

For  example,  one  official  for  the  parochial 
school  system  In  Detroit  informed  the  Task 
Force  that  financial  pressures  have  forced 
raises  in  tuition  from  $30  to  $100-$  150  per 
family  for  elementary  school  students  and 
from  $78  to  $150-4200  per  student  for  high 
school  students.  As  a result,  the  Cntholic 


schools  expect  to  lose  over  5,000  students  this 
year,  most  of  whom  will  enter  the  city’s  pub- 
lic schools.  In  a further  attempt  to  econo- 
mize, the  parochial  system  consolidated  six 
of  its  elementary  schools  Into  two  schools, 
thus  turning  five  hundred  additional  stu- 
dents Into  the  public  schools. 

Three  largely  8pan!sh-speaklng  schools,  to- 
tally subsidized  by  the  Church  last  year,  are 
being  forced  to  close  down  this  year.  The 
kindergartens  In  these  schools,  the  only  ones 
In  the  systems,  have  already  been  dropped.  An 
inner  city  high  school,  which  formerly  en- 
rolled 700  students,  raised  Its  tuition  to  $250, 
and  now  enrolls  360.  The  parochial  school  sys- 
tem projects  that  If  it  does  not  receive  as- 
sistance, it  will  have  to  close  75  percent  of 
Its  schools  next  year.  Last  y*ar  the  parochial 
schools  enrolled  85.000  children. 

8uch  an  example  is  far  from  atypical.  The 
process  Is  an  Insidious  one  which  Is  being 
replicated  in  cities  across  the  nation.  Non- 
public  schools  located  in  areas  of  Increased 
populations  of  disadvantaged*  families  re- 
ceive Increased  enrollments.  Since  tuitions 
pay  for  only  a portion  of  per  student  ex- 
penses, the  system  raises  tuitions  In  order 
to  decrease  Its  budget  deficit.  In  the  Inner 
city,  lower  Income  families  cannot  afford 
these  raises  In  tuition,  and  remove. their 
children  to  the  public  schools.  As  a result 
of  enrollment  losses  and  continuing  finan- 
cial difficulties  parochial  schools  may  con-* 
solldate  or  even  close  down,  and  in  so  do- 
ing cause  even  more  students  to  enroll  In 
public  schools  whose  facilities  and  budgets 
are  already  overtaxed. 

The  problems  of  the  non-public  schools 
are  in  a very  real  sense  the  problems  of  the 
public  schools,  the  problems  of  the  clTy 
are  the  prob’ems  of  both. 

Minimal  Level  and  Minimal  Effect  of 
Federal  Funds 

Simply  stated,  the  funding  of  Federal  pro- 
grams has  not  assisted  hard-pressed  urban 
areas  to  meet  the  educational  challenges 
which  confront  them. 

1.  Small  impact  of  rederal  funds  on  pub- 
lie  elementary  and  secondary  schools . — We 
first  to  the  aggregate  level  Of  Federal  money 
for  publlo  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Table  21  Illustrates  the  growth  In  the  ab- 
solute amount i contributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  last  twelve  years.  From 
1958  to  1984,  Federal  funds  almost  doubled 
from  $488,000,000  to  $897,000,000.  In  1965- 
68,  with  the  passage  of  ESKA,  a quantum 
Jump  occurred  In  a single  year,  with  Fed- 
eral funds  more  than  doubling  from  $897,- 
000,000  to  $1,997,000,000.  During  the  last 
three  years,  however,  the  growth  has  flowed, 
and  in  the  last  fiscal  yeafr  it  even  declined 
slightly. 

Table  22  puts  those  figures  in  a somewhat 
different  perspective.  By  expressing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds  for  education  in  pro- 
portions of  total  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  expenditures,  we  see  that 
the  Federal  share,  after  growing  from  4.4  per- 
cent to  7.9  percent  $fter  the  passage  of  E8KA, 
leveled  and  then  declined  over  the  ensuing 
three  years  to  78  percent  of  total  expendi- 
tures. If  the  purpose  of  Federal  aid  is  to  en- 
oourage  local  efforts  to  more  in  directions 
consonant  with  national  objectives,  such  a 
growth  pattern  provides  small  incentive  In- 
deed. For  not  only  Is  the  overall  proportion 
of  aid  relatively  marginal  (less  than  8 per- 
cent), but  in  addition  It  does  not  appear  to 
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offer  ft  dynftmic  potential.  As  noted  tn  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children*  “Doubt  about  the  continuing  avail- 
ability of  funds  Inevitably  results  In  a lower- 
grade  staff  for  Title  I projects  (some  admin- 
istrators have  declared  they  would  not  as- 
sign their  best  teachers  to  a program  that 
may  go  bust  any  time!),  a preponderance  of 


single  purpose  programs  not  integrated  with 
the  regular  school  curriculum,  and  a mini* 
mum  of  basic  changes  or  improve  menu  In 
the  total  curriculum  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren *»•  What  applies  to  Title  I,  applies  to 
many  other  programs  as  well 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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i NEA  research  dmsbo  estimates  of  federal  rm«i  may  be  bwtr  Du  a thou  akick  wW  be  pabluM  later  by  tke  US  0«c<  «f 
Education  because  ct  partial  ombsio n o l money  value  ollood  distribution  lor  Dm 
Table  from  Committee  oe  Education  Usance,  NEA  'Tlftaoclal  St  I tut  of  Ike  Puttie  Sckooh, f 1949,  WiUrietfoa,  DC.  NEA,  1949 
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1.1  Minimal  level  of  Title  /,  ESW  poverty 
designated  funds.—' Title  I,  however,  Is  of 
particular  interest  In  iteelf  because  Ita  funds 
are  allocated  on  the  basU  of  a poverty  for- 
mula, thus  providing  substantial  assistance 
to  central  cities.  The  effects  of  the  leveling 
and  decline  of  Federal  educational  aid  Is  ex- 
emplified by  Its  operation  on  Tltld  I.  Between 
the  1067-68  and  1968-60  school  years,  cut- 
backs of  668  million  combined  with  the 
growing  costs  of  education  resulted  In  4400 
million  less  for  disadvantaged  pupils  In  the 
local  schools  this  year  than  was  available  In 
the  first  year  of  the  program  (Title  I — ESEA, 


1969.  p.  II).  In  addition,  the  growth  In  the 
number  of  eligible  pupils— both  because  of 
changes  in  the  Federal  eligibility  formulas 
and  because  many  cities  have  eiperlenced 
marked  Increases  in  the  number  of  pupil* 
from  families  receiving  AFDC  payment* 
(which  increases  the  number  of  Title  I ell- 
glbles)— ha*  made  for  a sharp  decline  In 
funds  available  per  Title  I pupil.  Testimony 
presented  before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  this  8pring  showed  that 
in  New  York  SUte.  Title  I funds  per  poverty 
eligible  pupil  had  declined  to  little  racee 
than  hair,  from  4366.64  to  4200.10  In  the  four 
years  of  Jltle  I operation  (see  Table  »). 
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1J  Arbitrary  ad  min  Ufraf  ion  0/  Federal 
fundt  resulting  (n  non-target  distribution 
Dilution  of  the  effect*  of  aid  to  overcome 
educational  disadvantage  ha*  occurred  not 
only  because  of  total  funding  level*  but  also 
because  of  administrative  procedure*  of 
man?  state  and  local  education  agencies. 
Since  the  poverty  factor  which  is  used  to 
allocate  funds  to  the  county  level*  U not 
used  in  determining  the  particular  children 
who  will  benefit  from  Title  I program*  (poor 
educational  performance  is  the  criteria), 
school  official*  have  considerable  leadway 
in  determining  the  particular  recipient*  of 
Federal  fund*,  By  falling  to  concentrate 
fund*  to  provide  total  educational  effort 
directed  toward  student*  most  in  need  of 


compensatory  education,  many  school  sys- 
tems have  spread  Title  I allocations  thinly 
In  order  to  Include  as  many  students  as  pos» 
slble.  The  result  is  a superficial  veneer  of 
fragmented  programs  oy  new  equipment 
rather  than  an  Integrated,  high  Impact  in- 
tervention' to  achieve  major  educational 
change.  In  statistical  terms  this  tendency 
may  be  seen  In  the  average  national  ex- 
penditure per  Title  I pupil:  $95.00.  With  the 
averag#  per  pupil  expenditure  from  all 
sources  running  Just  belo#  $700  per  pupil 
nationally,  this  level  of  Title  I spending  is 
highly  unlikely  to  achieve  .marked  change 
In  the  quality  of  education  afforded  the 
educationally  disadvantaged. 
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1.3,  Lack  of  time  for  program  planning  for 
use  of  Federal  dollare.—' There  are  other  rea- 
son* why  Title  I of  E8EA  ha*  Jailed  to  bring 
the  degree  of  aid  for  urban  education  prob- 
lems that  was  originally  expected.  Because 
of  the  uncertainty  and  late  avalliblllty  of 
funds,  a circumstance  which  has  prevented 
educator#  from  being  able  to  plan  for  title  I 
as  they  develop  their  program  months  In  ad- 
vance of  the  start  of  the  school  year,”  BSKA 
money  ha*  largely  gone  for  a variety  of  spe- 
cial and  ancillary  programs  and  ha*  not  been f 
utilised  to  . relieve  the  preseures  that  bear 
upon  the  central  portion  of  the  educational 
curriculum  presented  to  dlsadvanteged  chil- 
dren. thus,  while  Title  1 funds  have  been  of 
importance  to  central  city  school  district* 
and  have  helped  to  offset  the  imbalance  of 
financing  described  in  earlier  sections  of  this 
paper,  the  effect  ha*  not  been  even  as  helpful 
a*  the  groat  figure*  might  iuggest.  , 

' But  Title  I represent*  about  40  percent  of 
Federal  aid  to  public  schools.  While  the 
formula  for  the  allocation  of  frtle  I funds 
Insure*  eubstanUal  equity  for  central  cltlee, 
the  pattern  of  distribution  of  other  Federal 
education  program*  doe*  not.  The  point  may 
be  Illustrated  by  e dpeclflo  example,  an  Indi- 
vidu$l  8t*te  study,  end  by  a sampl*  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  natioh.  . 

g.  Lack  of  fair-thare  Federal  fund  dbfrlbu- 
tlon  to  the  citte*.— A •pecifiotxample  of  how 


a very  wealthy  suburb,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
fine  art  of  granUmanshtp,  can  garner  sub- 
stantially more  Federal  aid  than  a neighbor- 
ing deteriorating  central  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  Schenectady  and  Klskayuna,  Hew 
York. 

Schenectady,  a central  city  whose  relative 
j financial  situation  to  that  of  Klskayuna 
can  be  seen  most  readily  in  the  fact  that  It 
qualifies  for  three  time*  th*  Title  t aid  per 
pupil,  receive*  $50  per  pupil  from  all  Federal 
program*.  HUtrayune.  probably  the  wealthi- 
est suburb  in  the  area,  is  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a sufficient  range  of  programs  to 
! receive  $54  per  pupil,  140  percent  the  amount 
\ of  its  proportionately  poorer  neighbor.  (8ee 
Table  94). 

A recently  completed  study  of  Michigan 
! by  James  w.  Outhrle  and  associate*  investi? 
gated  the  association  between  (1)  assessed 
property  value  per  pupil  (9)  a comprehensive 
measure  of  the  socio-economic  characters** 
ice  o i school  district*,  and  (51  the  Aow  of 
Federal  *M.  The  study  reported:  “In  general 
Federal  funds  flow  In'  a fashion  which  per- 
mits h’gh  888  (socio-eoonomlo  status)  and 
wealthy  district*  (high  AV/PP)  to  receive 
more  or  as  much  Federal  money  per  pupil 
than  low  g£8  and  poor  (low  AV/PP)  dis- 
tricts” (Guthrie,  July  1,  1069,  l>.  51.) 

One  study  examined  entitlements  under 
five  Federal  program*  to  oomptJ*  the  share' 
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of  8tate  allocation*  going  to  large  cities  with* 
the  share  of  the  student  population  In  those 
large  cities.  Except  for  T!*le  I of  E8BA.  the 
study  found  that  large  cities  were  receiving 
less  than  their  proportionate  share  based  on 
thetr  populations.  In  other  words,  not  only  % 
were  Federal  aid  programs  not  compensat- 
ing for  the  special  fiscal  problems  of  cities 
discussed  In  earlier  sections  of  this  paper; 
Federal  aid  program*  weren’t  even  giving 
cities  their  fair  share  (8ee  Tables  24,  26,  and 
2d),  In  the  fifty  largest  cities  In  the  nation, 
with  21.3  percent  of  the  pupil  enrollment  in 
their  combined  28  States  and  with  28.4  per-  * 
cent  of  the  disadvantaged  by  Title  1 count, 
their  receipts  by  program  were  15.9  percent  L 
of  Vocational  Education  funds,  16.2  percent  1 
Of  NDEA Title  m ( Instruct lonsl  equipment),  * 
18.1  percent  of  ESEA  It  (textbooks  and  llbmy  i 
resources),  and  20.6  percent  of  ESEA  Title 
ni  "(supplemented  services  and  centers)." 
Only  In  ESEA  i did  the  fifty  cities  receive 
funds  proportional  to  their  percentage  of 
State  student  population. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


TABU  74  ~HD(*AL  tFYTNtti  SOUfrCCS  FO* 
FISCAL  VI At  1*6/  • 


Sca*A*ctWr>  Niskj/vui 


FtdaraUrctran 

Amount 

tpt 

P*M» 

Amount 

Pur 

pupdl 

ESCAI 

ESEA  II 

CSEAIII 

•■as 

M{:8 

176,300 

ts,  100 

154,500 

T# 

7157 

T.UUS1A.... 

171.700 

7**0 

its,  too 

41.61 

NDtA  III 

KOCAV-A 

It,  600 
$.500 

1.57 

Ol  44 

71.700 

5.700 

W 

Vocational  odocatten. . 

50,100 

1.  C7 

76,900 

in 

Putfic  Law  174 

School  «*k  and  Mac*. 
OtfnFotyil 

III,  *00 
17.500 
179,  IOC 

11.48 
1.70 
SOl  14 

ipjoo 
71  100 
16,005 

■ii 

Total,  Federal. . 

741,000 

60.01 

3*6.905 

14.30 

I Scfcan«ctady  tflrWtatft)  (IK?)  17.4*0. 
* NbtiyuM  tnro&ntftt  (1*61)  4,?oi 
1 Does  ftot  add  lo  total  6««  to  mad*** 


Source:  T*e  Unhmlty  o<  the  Stale  pt  Nr»  Y«t.  T>e  Stats 
Education  OepertmenL  Burtatr  el  educational  Pmarck  AJbaty, 
New  York  Prepared  by  U.S  Ofke  of  education. 
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TABU  71-7$  LAWCST  CITICS 
■ fCtfy  as  perceol  ol  Suit) 


State  a Ad  city 


S 


Title  I, 
ESEA. 
$-l/ 
(count 
Public  . eatab- 
sctvoot  Ushud 

earoS-  feed  - 


1*66-67 


year  Vocational 
1*67)  e ducat  be 


Maetlytir  1*67  ubft|atio«sfef~ 


NDEA  UU  ESCA 

III  I II 


ESEA 

11 


Ca  Hor  ala: 

Las  Aa|elts 

Sat  Frandico 

$4$  Divio 

Colorado:  Demr 

Coorcia:  Atlanta 

Iltoots:  Cticafo... 

Louisiana:  Niw  Offcast.. 

Maryland:  Baftlwort 

Massachusetts:  Boston. 
MfcMtao:  DetnN. 
Mia*s*ota:  MJaam 
Mbaosri:  StLeeb 
New  Yurt: 

New  Yorii % 

Buftlo 

Mb: 

Cfevulaod 

Cincinnati 

Pa  Aosylvi  eh: 

piBatfelpkla 

PitbStfrt 

Taneasiaa:  flesiphb...: 
Turn: 

Houston. 

ISte:::::::: 

Wi^jbeiSaafBa 

Mhiilia. 

District  of 


liSS  iiS8 


Saarca:  VX  (Mu  at  Crfccitbe  N attend  CeaUr  lor  Fffcatteual  Statisfica  Rtfurtnco/Estiwatos,  and  Projections  franc A 


* . i , 

The  dUtribullon  of  Federal  fund*:  The  60 
Urgeet  cltlee  of  the  Nation  hare  314%  of  the 
total  echoed  etmdlmenU  and  30.4%  of  the 
dleadrantaged  Title  I-B8IA  chUdren  In  thetr 
combined  28  stetes. 

Vet,  In  1967  these  60  cutes  received  only: 
180%  of  their  8t*t*e*  Vocattot wi  Education 
funds;  16.2%  of  their  SUtee*  NDEA  Title  ELI 
funds  foe  purchase  of  instructional  equip- 
ment; 16.1%  of  thetr  States*  ESEA  Title  n 


■ • 

fund*  for  purchase  of  textbook*  and  school 
library  resources;  and  20 A % of  their  States’ 
B9KA  Title  m funds  for  supplemental  cen- 
ters and  services. 

Only  In  the  B8KA  Title  I program  did 
these  cities  receive  funds  proportional  to 
their  educational  burden*— 29  9%  of  their 
States*  funds. 

Some  specific  examples: 
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TABU  ft.— DISTRIBUTION  Of  FFOTRAl  FUNDS 


pe  percent! 


To**L 
enrol  tat  nt 

THIS  1 
cost! 

Vocation  1 
education 

NOtA 
litis  Ml 

ESEA 
titfs  II 

ESEA 

Mis! 

Blrmlr  gtiim 

1156 

140 

4.27 

2.34 

5.06 

4.92 

Los  

14.59 

2060 

14.3$ 

.21 

7.58 

2003 

Denver 

19.38 

29.10 

12.74 

7.81 

17.02 

26.02 



24.11 

5011 

7.90 

19.62 

10  51 

49.67 

lO«i$nlfe 

-11 .** 

4.64 

7.S5 

3.11 

6.73 

4.79 

St  U*U 

" 13. 94 

It.  90 

13$ 

3.69 

18.43 

19.44 

City 

10l  39 

7. 78 

5.41 

4.33 

14.56 

7.58 

New  Vcffc  Ctf/ 

33.3! 

63.80 

10  74 

34.30 

29.58 

61,39 

Rochester 

1.43 

1,60 

0 

1.52 

1.84 

1,59 

CoHifnbus,  OMo .... 

4.57 

6.09 

1.04 

3.84 

4.04 

6.25 

OkUhomi  City 

12.  S5 

1049 

0 

15.38 

11.67 

196 

f MadtipMj 

12.65 

2137 

1088 

17. 79 

8.51 

24.60 

fttlsturffc 

7.58 

6.93 

22. 1 3 

7.04 

1.84 

6.62 

Mt/nphfi. 

11.74 

9.33 

0 

0 

13.94 

125 

Houston 

IOl  93 

123 

4.04 

5.20 

8.24 

111 



13.34 

1137 

10.09 

11.92 

10  26 

17.84 

Sovrts:  U.$.  Oflke  ol Etfoutlos  Nationsl  Csoter  fee  EdocstfmlSlel’itk*  Refer***,  Eitimatei,  iM  Projection*  Briocfc 


\ 
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8.  Lack  of  Federal  awareness  of  patterns 
of  allocations 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  In  analyzing 
the  impact  of  Federal  educational  aid  Is  the 
Immense  Information  gap  that  exists  between 
what  we  should  know  about  the  pattern  of 
allocation  of  funds  and  what  we  actually  do 
know, In  Its  draft  report,  the  Committee  on 
Plnance  and  Governmental  Relations  of  the 
Urban  Education  Taek^Force  gave  particular 
emphasis  to  this  problem:  . . the  Federal 
Government  does  not  now  have  a systematic 
way  of  measuring  its  own  overall  resource 
allocation  priorities  In  education.  The  dif- 
ficulties encountered  by  the  Committee  and 
others  In  focusing  attention  on  the  aggregate 
Impact  of  Federal  aid  on  a particular  type  of 
local  district,  say,  urban  districts,  under-  j 
scores  the  presently  fragmented  patterns  of 
thtnkl ng  about  federal  aid  to  education.  Fed- 
eral pollcv  toward  a particular  district  is  pri- 
marily a function  of  the  relative  distribution 
of  Federal  dollars;  today,  we  discuss  future 
policy  without  really  knowing  what  present 
policy  is-  (Draft  Report,  Task  Force  on 
Urban  Education,  6/28/60,  p p.  6 A 6). 

'this  is  not  to  say  that  USOE  efforts  are 
not  being  directed  toward  studying  the  al- 
location of  Its  funds.  However,  It  Is  our  Judg- 
ment that  such  efforts  are  still. In  their 
Initial  stages,  and  need  considerable  refine- 
ment before  they  can  be  relied  upon  for  an 
accurate  picture  of  fiscal  flows  In  relation- 
ship to  community  characteristics  important 
for  educational  policy  making  (J.  Froomkln 
& D,  J.  Dugan,  June  1000). 

4.  Summary 

Despite  the  paucity,  of  reliable  data,  some 
general  conclusions  can  probably  be  drawn 
about  the  Impact  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion In  coping  with  the  problems  of  tbe  cities. 
Title  I of  E8KA,  despite  the  problems  dis- 
cussed above  has  been  an  Important  and 
welcome  source  of  funds  for  cities.  Its  sire 
In  comparison  with  other  eduoatlon  pro- 
grams (40  percent  of  current  Federal  aid  to 
public  schools)  has  made  for  an  aggregate 
Impact  under  which 'cities  appear  to  get  a 
share  of  overall  Federal  funds  In  an  amount 
proportionate  to  their  population.  However, 
when  we  examine  the  other  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams individually,  we  find  that  many  of 
them,  even  programs  such  as  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, are  of  far  more  assistance  to  more 
favored  suburban  areas  than  they  are  to 
the  central  cities.  Many  wealthy  suburban 
communities,  wise  In  the  ways  of  submitting 
program  applications,  have  been  able  to  fare 


better  in  securing  Federal  funds  than  hare 
neighboring  cities  with  problems  of  prop- 
erty seriously  affecting  their  educational 
program.  Thus,  although  Federal  aid  funds 
taken  as  a whole  may  provide  the  cities  as 
a whole  with  a share  proportionate  to  their 
percentage  of  the  population,  there  Is  .a 
serious  lack  of  even  distribution  of  funds 
given  for  particular  Individual  programs  to 
* Individual  metropolitan  areas.  Relative  allo- 
cations distributed  by  Individual  programs 
seldom  reflect  kits  or  extent  of  need  of  the 
target  population.  In  no  sense  can  one  dis- 
cover In  present  distribution  patterns  a 
focused  recognition  that  the  nation  has  a 
serious  urban  education  problem. 

Summary  erf  Chapter 

Cities  are  facing  unique  problems  which 
become  more  complex  as  the  population  sire 
increases.  Schools  and  their  budgets  are  af- 
fected by  a myriad  of  such  problems  peculiar 
to  the  cities  as  well  as  by  problems  origi- 
nated by  the  educational  establishment  per 
se. 

1.  A set  of  general  problems  are  being  suf- 
fered by  the  cities  and  their  results  affect 
education. 

a.  Cities  face  financial  deterioration  as  a 
result  erf  patterns  of  population  migration. 

b.  Patterns  of  migration  Include  exit  from 
cities  or  business  and  professional  popula- 
tions and  entrance  by  lower  Income  and  eco- 

> nomlcaiiy  disadvantaged  populations. 

e.  Disadvantaged  populations  pay  fewer 
taxes  and  require  costlier  services  than  do 
suburban  populations,  including  an  educa- 
tion whloh  Is  Inevitably  more  expensive  than 
that  adequate  and  appropriate  for  suburban 
populations. 

d.  Loss  of  business,  lowered  employment 
rates,  lowering  land  values  are  among  fac- 
tors which  make  the  cities*  economist  too 
weak  to  deal  adequately  with  education  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

e.  Problems  accompanying  cities*  density 
end  deterioration  demand  expensive  solu- 
tions In  areas  additional  to  education,  Edu- 
cation receives  a smaller  share  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dtyfc  total  budget  than  In  pro* 
portion  to  the  total  budget  In  Its  suburbs— 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  cities  tax  themselves 
more  heavily  than  do  the  suburbs. 

f.  Cities  simply  cannot  afford  as  much 

money  for  education  per  pupil  as  can  the 
suburbs,  ' 

8,  Education  In  the  cities  costs  more  than 
education  in  the  suburbs. 
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a.  Higher  service  costs  In  the  city  result  in 
higher  costs  of  educational  personnel,  main- 
tenance, construction  end  sendees. 

b.  Hie  high  poor,  black,  handicapped,  and 
immigrant  proportions  of  the  student  body 
hare  high  requirements  for  special  educa- 
tional attention. 

3.  8 tote  aid  formulas  do  not  offset  the  dis- 
parities between  central  city  and  suburban 
educational  costs  and  spending. 

a.  Statutory  and  constitutional  provisions 
of  the  States  which  influence  patterns  of 
educational  finance  in  such  areas  as  the 
organization  of  school  districts,  tax  and  debt 
limits,  and  responsibility  for  retirement 
funds,  have  often  placed  unfair  burdens  and 
restricts rs  on  the  cities* 

b.  State  aid  formulas,  still  operating  on 
the  historic  assumption  that  cities  were  rich 
and  rural  areas  poor,  continue  to  favor  sub- 
urban and  rural  areas  to  the  point  where 
cities  seldom  currently  receive  even  their  fair 
share. 

4.  tack  of  public  confidence  toward  educa- 
tion has  been  manifested  In  a number  of 
waj*. 

a.  As  teachers  demand  higher  salaries  and 
as  costa  for  educational  materials  rise,  tax- 
payers have  objected  to  Increased  spending 
on  education. 

b.  Rven  whan  school  programs  are  obvi- 
ously suffering  from  lack  of  funds,  the  pub- 
lic has  turned  Its  back  as  further  program 
cuts  are  forced.  Voters  have  defeated  local 
school  tax  and  bond  issues  across  the  nation. 

5.  Financial  difficulties  experienced  by  non- 
public  schools  have  crested  additional  dif- 
ficulties for  the  public  schools. 

a.  Students  who  cannot  afford  non-public 
schools'  raised  tuitions  enroll  in  pubUo 
schools.  s 

b*.  Financial  failures  of  non -public  schools 
cause  whole  school  populations  to  enroll  in 
public  schools  whose  budgets  and  facilities 
do  not  Increase  proportionately. 

6.  Federal  aid  has  not  assisted  urban  areas 
to  any  great  degree.  - 

a.  The  levels  of  Federal  aid  are  tow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  cost  of  education. 

b.  Actual  dollar  amounts  are  low  with  re- 
gard to  increase  in  per  pupil  expenditures. 

c.  Administrative  procedures  of  many  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  have  diluted 
the  effects  of  aid  through  poverty  formulas. 

d.  Uncertainty  levels  and  availability  of 
funds  hare  minimized  effective  planning 
efforts. 

e.  Federal  funds  are  distributed  in  a fash- 
ion which  permits  wealthy  districts  to  re- 
ceive more  than  or  at  least  as  much  Federal 
money  per  pupil  as  poor  districts. 

f.  Funds  of  many  Federal  programs  are 
not  distributed  to  the  cities  In  shares  which 
are  proportionate  to  cities'  percentages  of 
State  student  population. 

g.  The  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
a systematic  way  of  measuring  its  own  over- 
all resource  allocation  priorities  In  education. 

The  composite  result  of  the  above  factors  j 
is  leading  to  a disastrous  educational  situa- 
tion for  many  cities  across  the  nation.  It  iSi 
true  that  several  large  city  systems  will  find 
concentration  on  program  improvement  lm* 

risible  as  they  strug&w  merely  to  stay  open, 
few  examples  of  this  are  cited  below. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  1368-89  educational 
outlay  of  #280  million  is  a "bare  bonee" 
budget  when  compared  to  that  of  1087-08. 
Qnly  emergency  funds  provided  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  prevented  the  echoot  system 


from  closing  down  May  1,  several  weeks  be- 
fore the  normal  closing  date.  The  prospects 
are  not  Improving.  Failure  of  a school  capital 
improvement  bond  precludes  construction  of 
sixty  proposed  school  buildings. 

In  Detroit,  the  1288  82  school  year  ended 
with  the  school  system  five  million  dollars  In 
the  red.  This  deficit  would  haw  been  In- 
creased many  times  over  If  severe  cuts  had 
not  been  effected  in  several  areas— all  of  them 
detrimental  to  program  effectiveness— juch 
as  the  filling  of  vacancies,  textbook  purchase, 
maintenance  program,  capital  outlay,  hiring 
substitute  teachers,  etc.  The  year  also  ended 
with  325  fewer  teachers  than  the  previous 
year. 

Prospects  for  this  year  are  Indeed  bleak. 
#30-435  million  are  needed  and  the  State  may 
be  able  to  provide  a maximum  of  #10  mil- 
lion. With  such  a deficit,  the  system  mutt 
choose  the  least  •'evil"  from  the  following 
choices:  (1)  keep  schools  oloeed  until  needxl 
funds  are  guaranteed;  (3)  open  schools  as 
scheduled  and  operate  them  until  the  money 
runs  out;  or  (3)  further  curtail  an  already 
"subsistence"  budget. 

In  Los  Angeles,  defeat  of  tax  and  bond  is- 
sues have  left  a shortage  of  #33  million  In 
the  current  years*  budget.  This  deficit  will 
mean  the  cutting  of  crucial  elements  of  the 
school  program,  a freeze  on  the  hiring  of 
needed  additional  staff,  and  the  possibility  of 
being  forced  to  close  down  In  April  of  1370, 

The  few  examples  above  are  far  from 
unique.  Such  statements  win  be  reflected  to 
varying  degrees  In  all  of  the  large  cities  of 
ths  nation.  Specifically,  too  many  are  faced 
with:  (1)  deficits  from  last  year.  (3)  defeat 
of  bond  Issues;  (3)  impossible  alternatives  of 
substandard  programs  or  early  closing  dates: 
(4)  continuing  deterioration  of  facilities  for 
. which  there  is  no  money  to  maintain  or  re- 
build; (5)  Inability  to  keep  good  teachers  for 
lack  of  salary  Incentives;  and  (8)  Inability 
to  hire  urgently  needed  additional  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Current  budgets  are  barely  providing  the 
subsistence  for  operational  expenses.  And 
while  It  is  true  that  money  alone  cannot 
guarantee  educational  program  effectiveness. 
It  Is  equally  true  that  without  first  provid- 
ing "survival**  operational  funds  and  ueoood, 
mass* vs  additional  funds  to  plan,  develop 
staff  and  program,  and  Implement  the  type 
of  education  which  produces  useful  urban 
citizens,  there  Is  no  chance  for  tucoees. 

r Program  failures  do  occur  through  lack  of 
commitment,  lack  of  expertise,  and/or  atti- 
tudes which  anticipate  failure.  Program  fail- 
ures mutt  occur  when  there  Is  a desperate 
lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  what  Is 
needed,  this  chapter  has  documented  this 
desperate  lack. 

Chapter  til.  The  urban  environment  of  the 
ttudenU 

In  the  preoeding  chapter,  both  the  causes 
and  the  extent  of  the  massive  financial  crisis 
confronting  large  urban  areas  and  their 
schools  were  clearly  documented.  However, 
the  financial  crisis  in  urban  education  Is  not 
the  whole  of  the  problem.  The  urban  environ- 
ment of  the  student— its  Impact,  Its  offerings, 
its  difference#— is  a major  pari  of  this  prob- 
lem, as  characterized  by  divergent  value  sys- 
tems, overcrowding,  under-housing,  high  cost 
of  living,  low  levels  of  Income,  too  much 
discrimination,  too  little  food,  and  too  much 
noise.  While  the  charge  of  this  particular 
Task  Force  was  focused  on  urban  education— 
the  students  and  the  system.  It  Is  completely 
unrealistic  to  consider  urban  education  apart 
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from  Its  contort.  For  It is  the  elements  intor- 
acting— of  ton  explosively— within  this  con- 
tort which  directly  con  tribute  to  urban  edu- 
cation’s unique  and  monumental  problems. 

In  considering  these  elements  and  their 
Interactions,  It  Is  an  extremely  difficult  task 
to  rank  many  of  the  identified  elements.  In- 
cluding their  effects  and  interactions.  In 
terms  of  their  significance  for  the  urban 
student  and  his  learning.  Borne,  of  course,  axe 
clearly  more  significant  than  others,  such  a S 
^ealth  and  food,  but  beyond  the  basic  sur- 
vival level,  the  ordering  by  significance  be- 
comes increasingly  less  clear.  Moreover,  cause 
and  effect  relationships  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine because  of  interactions  among  the  ele- 
ments. In  effect,  everything  relates  to  every- 
thing else.  Nevertheless,  this  truism  Is  tbs 
key  point  to  bear  In  mind  throughout  this 
chapter.  For  It  is  the  combination  of  these 
environmental  elements  and  their  Interac- 
tions In  various  configurations  which  Impacts 
on  the  student's  potential  and  largely  Influ- 
ences the  extent  to  which  this  potential  will 
be— or  can  be— realised,  the  directions  it  will 
take,  and  the  number  of  feasible  options  It 
will  have. 

We  oohtohd  that  the  ootablnatton  of  ele- 
ments In  the  urban  environment  which  Is 
bombarding  on  this  impoverished  student 
has  created  a set  of  special  needs  above  and 
beyond  those  o<  other  impoverished  stu- 
dents. Therefore,  this  chapter  Is  focused  on: 
(I)  analysing  what  we  have  identified  as 
the  major  sets  of  elements,  Including  their 
effeote  and  Interactions,  which  are  continu- 
ously influencing  the  urban  student;  and 
(ty  establishing  the  special  nature  of  their 
Influence  upon  him.  While  ire  recognise  that 
the  educational  system  Is  an  integral  part  of 
the  urban  student's  environment,  It  is 
treated  separately  In  the  ensuing  chapter 
because  of  the  medal  focus  of  the  Task 
Force.  Within  each  section,  dusters  of  ma- 
jor elements  are  presented  with  considerable 
attention  given  to  those  oonoerned  with 
basic  physical  survival.  For  some  elements, 
the  data  are  definitive  while,  for  others,  the  * 
available  evidence  Is  limited.  And  there  are 
sort*  for  which  little  "hard"  evidence  was 
fqund  to  be  available  other  than  experience 
and  anecdotal  report.  In  no  case,  are  the 
data  exhaustive.  However,  they  art  Intended 
to  prefect  a Arm  foundation  on  which  to 
establish  the  megnitude  and  major  features 
of  the  urpao  education  problem.  Only  on 
this  kind  of  foundation  can  the  urgency  of 
our  recommendations — and  our  credibility*-* 
be  established. 

The 'specific  sections  are:  (I)  health  and 
nutrition:  (9)  eoonomio  status  and  employ- 
ment; ($)  housing  and  living  conditions; 
and  (4)  the  faintly  of  the  Inner  city  student. 
In  the  eummaiT  section  we  present  the  ma- 
jor conclusions  and  'Implication*  derived 
from  the  preceding  sections  as  they  relate  to 
education. 

Health  and  Nutrition  __ 

Most  basic  of  all  the  clusters  of  elements 
In  terms  of  physical  survival  'are  those  asso- 
ciated with  health  and  nutrition.  In  ihii 
section,  we  are  oonoerned  with:  (1)  docu- 
menting the  incidence  of  health  and  nutri- 
tional problems  among  the  impoverished 
-urban  groups;  and  (4)  describing  t£s  effects 
of  these  problems  on  the  quality  and  length 
6f  their  lives  with  the  major  focus  on 'edu- 
cation. . 

Malnutrition,  ite  ferteni  and  Effect? 

. Malnutrition,,  a major  oorolltry  of  poverty, 

Is  a basic  fact  of  life  In  Amerioa,  Of  the  ap- 


proximately 10.5  million  children  living  In 
poverty  throughout  our  nation,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  for  many  of  them,  food  Is  either 
unavailable  or  insufficient  to  meet  even  the 
minimum  standards  required  to  sustain  a 
healthy  child  (UB.  Senate,  Hearings,  1/1000, 
jv£44) . In  the  urban  areas  where  the  major- 
ity of  these  children  live,  malnutrition  exists 
almost  exclusively  among  the  racial  and  eth- 
* nlo  minority  groups  of  the  Inner  city  (TIB. 
Senate,  Hearings,  1/1000). 

In  a major  study  Involving  ton  States, 
the  National  Nutritional  Survey  )[ Schaefer  A 
Johnson,  ltfOO,  p.  10),  a major  attempt  wss 
made  to  define  the  nutritional  status  of 
America.  Five  approaches  were  used  in  se- 
curing the  data:  - clinical,  bioohemlc*!, 
dietary,  dental,  and  socioeoonomio. 

The  study's  sample,  studied  Ln  depth  and 
carefully  selected,  is  well  worth  mentioning. 
Fifty-five  percent  of  the  sample  examined 
was  Negro.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies were  Spqnlsh-Amerloan.  Forty-one  per- 
cent of  this  group  spoke  Spanish  as  the  prin- 
cipal—and  most  frequently  the  only-rlan- 
guage/An  age  distribution  of  the  groups  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to . nutritional  stress 
shows:  Children  (HI  years  constituted  10  per- 
cent of  tbs  total  group.  Children  10-16  years 
constituted  06  percent  of  the  total  group. 
Adults  60  years  and  older  constituted  16 
percent  of  the  total  group.  Only  60  percent 
of  the  male  respondents  reported  working 
full-time  in  the  mpnth  and  year  preceding 
their  examination  at  the  looal  cooperating 
ellnlo  where  the  surrey  was  conducted. 

Some  of  the  clinical  findings  are  of  major 
significance.  Approximately  4 percent  of  the 
babies  and  children  up  to  six  years  of  ago*- 
showed  evidence  of  Vitamin  D deficiency;  18 
oases  of  rickets  were  diagnosed.  Four  to  6 
percent  of  the  subjects  exhibited  winged 
•oepula  and  potbelly,  systematic  of  pro* 

. teln/oaSorie  malnutrition.  Goiter  Is  endemlo; 

6 percent  of  all  people  examined  have  an  en- 
larged thyroid  gland.  Sight  cases  of  Bitot’s 
spots  related  to  Vitamin  A deficiency  wets 
noted  and  confirmed.  Four  percent  of  all 
surveyed  exhibited  scorbutic  gum  lesions. 
Changes  in  hair,  skin,  and  Ups,  which  may 
be  thdioeUre  of  poor  general  nutrition,  were 
also  found. 

The  children  studied  between  one  and 
three  years  .of  age  were  considerably  below 
the  average  height  of  children  in  the  UB.A. 
Three  times  tbs  expected  number  of  chil- 
dren fell  below  the  sixteenth  percentile  on 
t&e  Iowa  Growth  Chart.  A number  of  this 
group  were  more  than  10  percent  below  the 
average  height  Cor  their  age. 

lastly,  the  survey  mealed  seven  oases  ex- 
hibiting severe  general  nudnutrition  of 
kwashiorkor  (seme  protein  and  multiple 
nutrient  deficiency)  and  marasmos  (pri- 
marily a caloric  mmmxn).  Wrtot  bone 
X-ray  data  Is  presently  being  analysed  for 
further  eridenoe  of  growth  ratardattoou  Anal- . 
y»Je  of  the  first  160  x-rays  of  preschool  chil- 
dren indicate*  that  growth  in  about  $J5 
percent  i»  retarded. 

Biochemical  laboratory  findings  were. also 
charpotoriftip  0#  poorly  nourished  popula- 
tions, From  6 to  10  percent  of  thoee  tested 
bad  blood  and  urine  levels  lees  than  adequate 
for  good  health,  dome  of  these  findings  art: 

I.  One- third  of  the  children  under  six  had 
hemoglobin  levels  diagnosed  as  anemia  and* 
requiring  medical  attention.  While  fewer  of 
the  older  people  had  anemia,  many  bed  hem- 
oglobin levels  indicative  of  poor  nutritional 
health. 
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%.  The  finding*  for  Vitamin  A present  a 
•omewhat  similar  picture.  One-third  of  the 
children  under  tlx  had  teat  than  adequate 
, serum  leveU  of  Vitamin  A. 

3.  Urinary  riboflavin  and  thiamine  level* 
were  aleo  low  In  a eubetantlal  portion  of  the 
total  studied.  AnaiytU  of  the  firet  a,400  urine 
sample*  revealed  10  percent  of  the  people 
had  low  level*  of  urinary  riboflavin.  Nine  per* 

lahment  era*  reaffirmed, 

4.  6erlum  Vitamin  O level*  were  lee*  than 
adequate  in  13  to  13  percent  of  all  age  group*. 
These  finding*  suggart  the  Intake  of  food 
supplying  Vitamin  O Is  lee*  than  It  should 
be  among  these  people.  Thi*  deficiency  of 
Vitamin  o occurred  primarily  In  children  un- 
derslx. 

3.  Sixteen  and  three-tenths  percent  of  all 
surveyed  showed  less  than  adequate  serum 
protein  levels.  Seventeen  and  one-tenth  per- 
cent of  the  serum  albumin  levels  were  *lm* 
llarly  depressed.  These  value*  are  beioie  those 
observed  in  foreign  populations. 

The  dietary  Inadequacies  vary  between  the 
age  groups.  Iron  Intake  U low  in  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  young  children.  Adoleecent* 
and  older  Individuals  have  inadequate  Intake 
of  Vitamin  A.  Almost  40  percent  of  both 
f.'Oupe  consume  lee*  than  half  the  amount 
cculdered  adequate.  However,  early  trend* 
in  certain  dietary  and  biochemical  value*  ap* 
pear  to  aupport  each  other.  For  example,  one* 
third  of  the  children. less  than  six  year*  old 
were  anemic.  In  the  same  group,  the  food 
eaten  contained  considerably  less  than  ade- 
quate amount*  of  Iron,  an  Important  nutrient 
in  maintaining  adequate  hemoglobin  level*. 

In  general,  this  study  conclude*  that  mal- 
nutrition and  the  1U  health  largely  engend- 
ered by  It  may  negatively  and  directly  affect 
the  development  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. Such  an  effect  on  the  nervous  system 
will  eventuate  either  in  pattern*  of  clinically 
definable  malfunotionlng  or  In  sub-clinJcal 
condition*  (Schaefer  A Johnson,  Spring, 
1039) . A*  any  psychologist  or  educator  knows, 
such  patterns  have  negative  functional  con* 
sequence*  for  norm  si  development  and  the 
capacity  to  learn.  When  we  ©onsider  the  vast 
number  of  children  living  In  poverty  who  ere 
all  probably  experiencing  at  least  some  de- 
gree of  malnutrition,  the  findings  and  the 
major  conclusion  from  this  study  alone  are 
of  the  gravest  concern. 

The  work  of  Densen  (1037),  Haynes  (1037), 
and  Baumgartner  (1033)  all  indicate  that  we 
have  yet  to  learn  the  full  magnitude  of  the 
nutritional  problem*  of  Mack*,  Puerto 
Itican*.  and  Mexlcan-Amertcan*.  However, 
with  the  Information  which  1*  available,  ft 
U dear  that  widespread  malnutrition  Is  defi- 
nitely a characteristic  of  Impoverished  urban 
groups. 

Our  primary  eonoern  here,  however.  Is  not 
with  an  exhaustive  documentation  of  mal- 
nutrition and  ill  or  marginal  health  among 
urban  minority  groups  In  and  of  Itself.  Such 
documentation  H the  concern  of  other 
studies.  Rather,  we  are  pointing  out  that  the 
Impoverished  urban  resident— regardless  of 
his  age— 1*  not  only  prey  to  malnutrition  and 
its  attendant  health  problems  but  to  thslr 
effect*  as  well.  These  effects  have  ffgnlfic*nt 
complications  for  the  whole  quality  of  his 
fife,  of  which  education  Is  a crucial  part. 

The  relationship*  among  poverty,  mal- 
nutrition, and  education  have  been  explored 
In  considerable  detail  Findings  from  studies 
present  a discouraging  picture  of  the  Im- 
poverished urban  student  with  regard  to  the 


likelihood  of  his  achieving  successfully  In  the 
-educative  process  a*  It  Is  currently  conceived 
and  implemented  In  the  school*.  A*  the  fol- 
lowing report*  show,  this  student  ha*  little 
of  the  “background  readiness1*  which  the 
schools  have  typically  assumed — and  re- 
quired—when  he  enters  the  kindergarten  or 
the  first  grade;  and,  in  all  probability,  he  will 
be  unable  to  make  up  thi*  “readinW*  just 
through  receiving  successive  years  of  school- 
ing. 

According  to  one  report  (Cractoto,  et  al., 
1033) , there  are  at  least  three  way*  In  which 
malnutrition  Indirectly  affects  the  learning 
Of  Uvachll&On*  Is  his  lack  of  responsiveness 
to  hit  environment,  which  result*  In  a les- 
sened amount  Of  time  being  spent  In  learning 
from  it  Over  a period  of  Urns,  the  result 
U the  loss  of  months  of  needed  experience. 

This  factor  alone  can  produce  developmental 
and  learning  lags. 

A second  factor  is  below  noted. 

“Interference  with  the"  learning  process  at 
specific  times  during  Its  course  may  result 
In  disturbances  in  function  that  are  both 
profound  and  of  long  term  significance.  . • « 
(There  is  a)  relationship  between  the  age 
at  which  malnutrition  develops  and  learn- 
ing. ...  As  contrasted  with  older  patients. 
Infant*  under  six  month*  recovering  from 
kwashiorkor  did  not  recoup  their  mental  age 
deficit  during  the  recovery  period. . . . (There 
Is  evidence  that)  Indicated  a strong  associ- 
ation between  the  persistence  of  later  effect* 
on  mental  performance  end  the  age  at  onset 
of  malnutrition  and  it*  duration.**  (Cravioto, 
et  al,  1033  p.  300). 

A third  factor  has  to  do  with  parent-child 
Interactions,  I.#.,  parental  response  to  a child 
Is  In  part  a function  of  the  child*  reactivity. 
Malnutrition  reduces  responsiveness  result- 
ing in  various  levels  of  apathy.  A lack  of 
responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  child  can 
have  negative  effect  on  the  amount  of  re- 
sponsiveness (eg.,*  affection,  verbalisation) 
given  to  the  child  by  his  parent(s).  Apathy 
begets  apathy  which  produces  a cumulative 
pattern  of  reduced  adult-child  Interaction. 
This  pattern  has  major  oonseouences  In  terms 
of  the  child  h general  capabilities  for  stimula- 
tion, learning;  and  social  interaction.  For  the 
school,  with  Its  demands  for  verbal  capabili- 
ties a rapid  rats  of  performing  task*,  and 
group  operation*,  thi*  pattern  of  apathy  cre- 
ates serious  problems.  Virtually  the  same 
factor*  were  reported  In  a later  study  by 
Birch.  Specifically,  he  found  that: 

“Children  who  are  ill-nourished  are  re- 
duced In  their  responsiveness  to  the  environ- 
ment, distracted  by  their  visceral  stats,  and 
reduced  In  their  ability  to  progress  and  en- 
dure In  learning  conditions.1*  (Birch,  1033, 
p.  303.) 

Furthermore,  as  was  reported  In  another 
study,  the  apathy,  factor  oan  often  be  con- 
fused with  mental  retardation  by  teachers 
which,  In  turn,  lead*  to  a lower  set  Of  expec- 
tations for  Impoverished  children  (8t*mmJ*r, 
1033). 

Concerning  mental  retardation  and  other 
disabilities.  Osman  (1033)  reported  that  the 
Incidence  of  mental  retardation  is  not  ran- 
domly spread  throughout  the  populstioo. 
Beyond  the  level  of  chance,  mental  retarda- 
tion is  most  prevalent  In  the  impoverished 
groups.  Moreover,  his  studies  reveal  It*  Unk- 
eg* to  malnutrition  and  ill  health.  In  the 
same  vein,  Kessler  (1033)  reported  that  neu- 
rological and  physical  disabilities  were  also 
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mental  retardation,  linkages  of  the**  kinds 
of  disabilities  to  malnutrtlon  and  ill  health 
vere  noted.  Figure#  reported  In  both  theca 
studies  were  based  on  predominantly  urban 
groups. 

Infant  and  Childbirth  Mortality  Rates 

Another  element  In  the  health  and  nutri- 
tion area  la  Infant  mortality.  According  to 
Dr.  Charles  Upton  Lowe,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition,  Academic  of  Pediatrics,  the 
rate  of  Infant  mortality  "may  be  the  hall- 
mark of  poverty  In  the  U-S-A.”  (Lowe  In  U.8. 
Senate,  Hearings,  1/1969,  p.  1091). 

As  he  further  stated  In  an  appearance  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Need,  the  rate  of  premature  births  Is 
also  from  two  to  three  times  higher  among 
poverty  families  than  among  the  well-to-do 
(Love,  In  UjB.  Senate,  Hearings,  1/1909,  p. 
1091).  Additional  evidence  concerning  the 
rates  of  infant  mortality  among  Impover- 
ished urban  minority  groups  compared  with 
white  groups  Is  presented  for  twelve  ma- 
jor cities  In  Table  1 on  the  following  page 


(Infant  and  Perinatal  Mortality  In  the  0A, 
10/1906,  p 12).  Although  there  Is  consid- 
erable variation  shown  in  the  comparison  of 
white  and  non-white  groups  in  the  three 
categories,  the  striking  fact  which  emerges 
is  that  for  each  category  in  every  city,  the 
non-white  mortality  rate  exceeds  the  white. 
A companion  table  using  the  same  source 
presents  data  on  white  and  non- white  in- 
fant mortality  In  terms  of  causes  (See  Table 
2).  Among  the  most  striking  figures  In  this 
table  are  those  given  for  pneumonia,  un- 
qualified neonatal  disorders,  effects  due  to 
mother’s  disease  during  pregnancy,  and  di- 
sease* In  early  Infancy,  in  these  Instances, 
the  rate  for  the  non-white  group  is  usually 
twice — and,  sometimes,  more — as  great  as 
that  for  the  white  groups.  Thus,  It  can  be 
seen  that  there  Is  a far  higher  rate  of  In- 
fant mortality  among  families  In  poverty 
than  for  those  not  in  poverty.  Moreover,  the 
Infant  mortality  rate  within  urban  areas  is 
much  higher  for  the  racial  and  ethnic  mi- 
norities than  for  the  white  majority. 
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With  regard  to  mortality  rates  of  mothers 
In  childbirth,  the  non -white  rata  well  ex- 
oeeds  that  of  the  white  rate.  For  example, 
In  1030,  twice  as  many  non-white  mothers 
died  In  childbirth  ae  did  white  mothers.  In 
1000,  tour  non-white  mothers  died  in  child- 
birth for  every  white  mother  who  died.  The 
overall  trend  Ls  toward  the  roduotion  of 
deaths  In  childbirth  In  the  1060s.  However, 
when  the  figures  for  white  and  non-white 
mothers  are  examined  separately,  the  non- 
white  rate  Is  well  In  excess  of  the  white 
(Baumgartner,  4/1066,  p.  406) . 

In  addition  to  the  kind  of  care  received, 
the  linkage  to  health  and  nutrition  are  again 
manifested.  v 

Life  Expectancy 

Numerous  factors  enter  Into  computing 
the  life  expectancies  of  Individuals  and 
groups.  However,  without  the  fundamental 
elements  of  adequate  nutrition  and  health, 
the  life  expectancy  of  an  individual  ls  likely 
to  be  shortened.  For  this  reason,  the  Infor- 
mation on  this  element  Is  presented  here. 

While  gradually  Increasing  for  Americans 
generally,  Ufe  expectancy  for  the  black  man 
has  not  Increased.  In  fact,  tt  has  dropped 
slightly.  What  ls  even  more  striking  Is  that 
the  decrease  is  higher  among  black  men  tn 
their  prime  working  years,  as  oan  be  seen 
from  Table  6.  An  Inference  which  oan  be 
drawn  from  this  table  U the  probability  of 
an  Increase  in  widowhood  among  the' black.*. 
Extrapolating  further,  such  figures  suggest 
that  an  increasing  number  of  families  will  be  - 
without  a male  head  during  the  critical 
years  of  the  children's  development. 

Indeed,  as  Douglass  reported  In  an  article, 
"The  Urban  Negro  Family, M there  were  pro- 
pbrtionately  more  widows  among  non-white 
women  than  white.  Twenty  percent  of  non- 
white  women  were  widows  In  1960  as  com- 
pared with  under  7 percent  for  white  wom- 
en; Another  finding  reported v was  that  non- 
white  women  become  widows  earlier  than 
white  women  (Douglass  tn  The  American 
Negro  Reference  Book , I960,  p.  340). 

From  such  Information,  K Is  com  parti  v sly 
easy  to  Infer  the  kinds  of  effects  the  lack 
of  a male  head  of  household  oould  have  on 


a family's  economic  and  emotional  stabil- 
ity—and,  particularly,  on  the  family's  chil- 
dren. We  riiell  return  to  considering  these 
and  other  effects  In  the  fourth  section  of  thk* 
chapter. 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

. A basic  pair  of  elements  In  terms  of  physl- 
cal  survival  are  those  of  economic  status  and 
Employment.  Certainly,  no  other  elements 
are  more  directly  connected  to  poverty  than 
these.  In  this  section,  we  present  their  main 
dimensions  for  the  Inner  city  residents,  and 
note  their  relationships  to  education. 

Economlo  Status:  For  American*  as  a 
whole.  Income  levels  are  rising,  resulting  in  a 
general  Improvement  In  economic  status. 
Our  concern  here  Is  to  what  extent  this  gen- 
eral Improvement  Is  reflected  tn  the  eco- 
nomic statue  of  those  Americans  living  eith- 
er in  poverty  or  in  near  poverty. 

Between  1969  and  1967,  there  was  a major 
Inorease  In  the  proportion  of  Negro  families 
with  higher  incomes  In  metropolitan  areas. 
In  1967,  approximately  one-fifth  bad  Incomes 
over  610,000,  double  the  proportion  In  1969. 
While  this  Increase  was  taking  place,  tt  was 
only  one-halt  the  percentage  of  white  fam- 
ilies In  the  same  Income  bracket  (0J9.  Bureau 
of  Census,  Ftb.,  1969,  p.  49).  Table  4,  on  the 
following  page.  Indicate#  that  the  median 
family  income  for  the  Negro  has  substantially 
Increased,  but  It  Is  still  only  63  percent  of 
the  white  family  income  (Bureau  Census, 
1969  (a)).  Table  4 also  shows  Income  com- 
parisons between  white' and  black  workers 
for  two  time  periods  in  the  central  ciuee  In 
terras  of  female  and  male,  part-time  and  full- 
time.  In  every  instance,  the  white  workers 
fare  much  better  than  their  black  counter- 
parts. 

Another  comparison  la  afforded  by  exam- 
ining income  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
earners  In  white  and  black  families.  Again, 
using  1969  and  1967  as  the  baselines,  we  find 
thal  In  1967  the  median  Income  for  the  Ne- 
gro family  with  one  earner  In  the  Inner 
metropolitan  areas  was  44,199.  For  the  white 
inner  city  family  with  one  earner,  It  was 
67,235.  If  there  were  two  earners  In  the  black 
family,  then  the  median  Income  figure  rose 
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to  #7,926.  The  median  Income  for  black  ftm- 
llle*  with  two  earner*  was  still  lees  than 
that  for  white  famine#  with  only  one  earner 
(0.8.  Bureau  of  Census,  Feb./ 1969,  p.  44). 

Figures  quoted  here  In  terms  of  blacks  are 
equally  relevant  to  Spanish-speaking  minori- 
ties as  well. 

From  these  comparisons,  we  find  that  there 
Is  an  increase  In  Income  over  the  last  eight 

TABLE  3.-4IFE  EXPECTANCY’  IN  PRIME  WORKING  YEARS,  I960  AND  1966 


years  for  both  white  and  non-white  families 
In  the  central  cltte#.  However,  we  still  And 
that  the  median  Income  of  the  non-white 
family  U still  well  below  that  of  the  white 
family  In  the  inner  city.  Moreover,  to  approx- 
imate the  median  Income  earned  by  one 
white  earner  per  family  there  must  appar- 
ently be  two  black  earners  per  famUy. 
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TABLE  4.— MEDIAN  EARNINGS  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  WORKERS  IN  CENTRAL  CITIES  <1967  DOLLARS) 
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With  only  one  earner  according  to  these 
figures,  the  black  family  is  still  on  the  brink 
of  poverty*— If  not  “over  the  cliff*  In  lt.“ 
Support  for  this  conclusion  Is  to  be  found 
In  Table  6 on  tho  next  page.  In  comparing 


the  numbers  and  percent  of  black  and  white 
Americans  classified  as  being  In  poverty  In 
1959  compared  with  1967,  there  Is  an  oterall 
decrease  in  the  actual  numbers  so  classified 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


TABLE  5.— INCIDENCE  OF  POVERTY  ’ AMONG  PERSONS 
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for  both  the  black  end  white  groups.  How- 
ever, we  find  e staggering  number  of  Ameri- 
cans designated  as  being  below  poverty  level 
for  whom  the  affluent  society  simply  does  not 
exist.  However,  In  examining  the  percents  re- 
ported in  Table  6,  we  find  that  in  the  metro- 
politan areas,  the  Incidence  of  poverty  Is 
three  times  as  great  for  black  Americans  as 
It  is  for  white  (Bur.  Census,  Feb.  1960,  p.  62). 

Tables  6, 47,  and  8,  on  three  successive  pages, 
supplement  the  Information  presented  In 
[ Tables  4 and  6.  Table  8~  presents  the  total 
' number  of  families  residing  In  six  large  met- 
ropolitan areas  in  1960  categorised  by:  (1) 
residents  of  central  city  Versus  those  outside 
the  central  oUy;  and  (2)  percent  of  those 
who  are  classified  as  having  incomes  below 
poverty  level.  Clearly  appafpnt  from  this  table 
is  the  factor  of  poverty  density.  That  Is,  the 
heavy  concentration  of  families  classified  In 
the  economic  status  of  poverty  is  found  In 
the  dtlee.  Ban  Antonio,  with  its  heavy  con- 
centration of  Spanish -surname  Americans, 
shows  the  greatest  density  in  terms  of  per- 
cents (Lour la  A 8tokes,  1968,  p.  3). 


Table  7 presenta  the  percent  for  non-white 
families  living  In  ths  central  city,  in  the 
poverty  area,  In  the  classification  of  poverty. 
Again,  the  density  factor  appears  (Lourla  & 
Stokes,  1968,  p.  4) . The  combination  of  the 
in-migration  of  the  non-whites  to  the  cen- 
tral city  and  the  out-migration  of  the 
whites  to  the  suburbs  which  has  occurred 


slnoo  1960  suggest  that  ths  numbers  and  per- 
cents of  impoverished  Americans  concen- 
trated In  the  central  cHy  will  show  a marked 
increase  when  the  1970  census  data  are  com- 
piled.^ It  must*  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
number  and  percent  of  families  living  right 
on  the  brink  of  poverty  in  the  central  elty 
were  not  reported  In  these  tables/ Such  In- 
formation on  marginal  poverty  families  would 
considerably  alter  the  picture  of  the  cen- 
tral city  by  Increasing  both  the  number 
and  percentage  distributions! 

. Table  8,  based  on  1966  data,  presents  in- 
formation on  poor  and  non-poor  families  in 
terms  of  residence,  race,  age  of  head  of 
household,  and  economic  status.  Severs! 
striking  relationships  can  be  seen  in  this 
table.  One  Is  the  high  concentration  of  poor 
non-white  families  In  the  Inner  city,  regard- 
less pf  ags  of  head  of  household.  Another 
clearly  indicates  the  exodus  to Jths  suburbs 
oh  the  part  of  the  non-poor  whitest  in  com- 
paring  percents  In  terms  of  the  poor  within 
the  8 MSA  *«  and  the  poor  outside  of  It,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  Is  a much  greater  per- 
cent— and  number— of  poor  families  living 
within  the  8MSA  (Jackson  * Wei  ten,  June 
1969,  p.  7). 
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TABLE  8.— FIGURE  7 
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For  the  rtt Went*  of  the  cities,  the  ectuel 
number  of  families  Involved  are  probably 
even  greater  than  these  figures  on  poverty 
would  Indicate.  The  porerty  definition  U 
based  upon  a national  norm  in  relation  to 
the  minimum  needs  of  families*  food,  cloth* 
Ing,  shelter,  etc.  The  costs  for  these  Items  are 
far  higher  In  the  cities,  especially  the  larger 
ones.  In  March  1969,  the  Bureau  of  tabor 
Statistics  published  data  concerning  the 
minimum  amount  of  money  required  for  a ■ 
family  of  four  to  lire  on  with  any  degree  * 
of  security  in  urban  centers  If  It  wanted  to 
hare  a “sense  of  self-respect  and  social  par-  } 
ttclpatlon.**  These  figures  presented  lfi  Table  » 
0 are  well  In  excess  of  the  national  porerty  ' 
threshold  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  March 
pp.  1-92). 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  figures 
are  conservative  since  they  are  computed  In 
the  spring  of  1967  and  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  consumer  prices  since  that 
time,  in  1967,  the  median  earning  of  pro- 
fessional and  managerial  black  workers  wns 
*6.206.  White  collar  Negro  median  salaries 
were  *5,616,  and  black  service  worker*  hul 
I a median  salary  of  *4,159.  Comparing  these 
! figures  with  those  In  Table  9 indicates  that 
better  than  60  percent  of  all  professional 
blacks  would  be  below  the  eel/-respeot  level 
required  for  living  In  Los  Angelos  and  San 
Francisco.  All  other  blacks  would  be  below 
the  “self-respect"  level  In  any  of  the  twelve 
major  cities  across  this  nation.  In  oentral 
cities  the  plight  of  the  Negro  is  even  worse. 
Id  1967,  the  median  Income  of  year-round 
Negro  workers  was  *4,360.  The  figure  means 
that  somewhat  jess  than  three-fourths  and 
more  than  one-half  of  all  black  families  In 
Inner  cities  across  this  nation  are  unable  to 
lire  at  a level  of  “self-respect  and  social 
participation'*  (New  York  Times,  March  16, 
1969.  p.  I). 

Tabus  9 —Low  living  financial  requirement 
/Or  urban  family  of  4 

New  York  City n-  *6.021 

Chicago 6. 104 

Los  Angeles * 6,605 

0 San  Francisco 6,671.^ 


Table  9.— Low  tiring  financial  requirement 
for  urban  family  of  4 — Continued 

Milwaukee  - 6,104 

Cleveland  6,916 

Washington,  D.O *6,163 

8t.  Louie 6,002 

Philadelphia  6, 696 

Detroit  6, 673 

Baltimore 5.620 

Houston  .... 6,542 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Wash* 
fngtoo,  D.O.,  Three  Standard $ of  living  for 
an  Urban  Family  of  Four  Perrons,  March 
1969,  p.  16. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  national  stand- 
ard for  poverty,  at  least  in  terms  of  family 
income,  D much  too  low.  These  figures 
clearly  Indicate  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
city — and  particularly  in  the  centra!  city— 
Is  actually  forcing  more  families  into  pov- 
erty thah  Is  generally  realised. 

In  considering  the  generally  lower  Income 
of  the  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  In  the 
cities  when  compared  with  the  median  in- 
come (*7,264)  of  his  white  fellow  worker 
(US.  Bur.  Census.  Feb.  1969,  p.  47),  an  easy. 

TABU  10.— MEDIAN  YEARS  01  SC8001  COMPUTED  fOt 
PERSONS  S TO  » YEARS  0U>,  IY  SEX 


MetropoHan 
a rut.  Mil 


Central 
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Sober*  an 

ri*|f 


19*1  19*0  19*1  19*0  19*1  19(0 


6 | U ts  ti  ih«  ihi 
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„ Sesrce:  U.S.  Department  el  Commerce;  Birth  of  Censes. 
Treaii  Is.  Social  sad  Economic  Condition  in  Uet/opobtao 
-Aresi,’*  19*9,  * 22. 


TABU  lft. —MEDIAN  INCOME  fOfe  WHIII  AND  NEGRO  MAtES  29  TO  5!  YEARS  OF  AGE  8Y  YEARS  OF  SCH001  C0MPIETE0 


Central  cities 


Suburban  rings 


Media  n income  Perce*! 

increase  - 

19*1  19S9  1999*/ 


Medan  income 

m;  “liT 


Ptrcen! 

increase 

1999*; 


WHITE 


Elementary:  1 years  el  less 

Higk School:  )(o3 years 

4 yfirs 

CoBetv*  I year  * t matt 

m 

9.222 

9,7*3 

*,2*9 

r,m 

4 years  or  more 

10,2(1 

NEGRO 

Elementary:  1 years  or  less 

Nftlk  School;  1 to  3 years 

4 years 

CoCete:  1 year  #i  more 

4.719 

118 

7,029 

4.215 

4.099 

4.323 

5.022 

NEGRO  ME0IAN  INCOME  AS  A PERCENT  OF  WHITE 

Elementary:  t tears  or  less 

Hfek  School:  1 to  3 years 

i years 

CoBect:  1 year  or  more 

4 years  or  mora 

;s 

79 

79 

7* 

74 

*7 

70 

bl 

*5 

C) 

10 

’ ?0 
20 
21 


(*,494 

7,499 

3.1M 

10.499 

11,9)* 


$5,507 
* >2 
*.;;i 
9. 72* 
9,93* 


n 

29 

31 

40 


4, 021 
7,3* 


1.790 

4,060 

4,333 

5,!*; 


tt- 

*2 

n 

70 

<0 


90 

C4 

C4 

99* 

0) 


i; 

u 

71 

20 

21 


4* 

14 

3* 

47 


(0 

h 


I No!  a peccable- 

$e«ree:  Birth  o(  Ike  Censes,  'Trends  in  Social  and  Economic  Condition  U MelrepoMan  Areas."  US  Department  of  Com- 
merce; 19*9,  p.  2*. 
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And  lea*  emotionally  loaded  explanation 
than  the  one  of  discrimination  oomee  to 
mind:  the  educational  achievement  levels 
muit  be  different  when  the  minority  group# 
are  compared  with  the  white#.  That  thU  ex- 
planation limply  will  not  sulfio©  te  demon- 
strated by  tMblea  10  and  11. 

Table  10  present!  the  median  years  of 
schooling  for  persons  by  age,  sex,  and  race. 
With  only  one  exception,  the  striking  fact 
which  emerges  from  this  table  Is  that  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  any  of  the 'cate- 
gories for  comparison.  The  median  years  of 
schooling  completed  for  Negroes  Increased  by 
about  on*  year  during  thg  period  of  1988-88. 
During  this  same  period  there  was  little 
change  In  the  educational  level  of  white#  In 
the  Inner  dtle#.  The  median  difference# 'be- 
tween blaclc  and  white  central  city  male#  is 
but  4 months  in  years  of  schooling. 

Table  11,  again,  arrays  the  educational 
data  for  white  and  non-white  naglee  living 
In  the  central  cities  and  suburban  rings  and 
compares  them  for  median  Income.  However, 
the  really  depressing — and  equally  strik- 
ing—'fact  which  emerges  here  is  that  the  in- 
come level  of  the  black  male  is  markedly  less 
than  for  hi*  white  counterpart — regardless 
of  his  education  or  area  of  residence.  This 
table  also  make#  It  very  clear  that  In  both 
dtle#  and  suburb#  the  1987  median  Income 
of  male  Negro  high  school  graduates  was 
about  the  tame  as  that  of  white  males  who 
had  only  attended  elementary  school.  A 
Negro  college  graduate  was  barely  making 
more  annual  inoome  than  a white  high  school 
graduate. 

While. these  figures  give  no  Indication* of 
the  quality  of  the  education  which  the  white 
and  non-white  group#  received,  It  is  appar- 
ent thftt  differences  In  educational  achieve- 
ment level,  translated  here  as  number  of 
years  In  school,  afford  no  real  explanation. 
Other  factor#  are  obviously  Involved,  The 
immediate  explanation  which  comes  to 
mind— quit#  apart  from  the  educational 
quality  of  the  schooling  received— Is  racial 
and  ethnic  discrimination  on  a grand  scale. 
Moreover,  it  takes  little  effort  for  any  mem- 
ber of  any  of  the  racial  and  ethnic  group# 
to  arrive  at  tip  same  explanation.  The  typi- 
cal admonishment  to  a high  school  student 
from  the  minority  groups  to  stay  In  school 
now  so  he  will  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
better  Income  later  receives  only  partial 
support  from  the  figure#  presented  In  Ta- 
ble# 10  and  11.  He  may  have  an  opportunity 
for  a better  Income  in  comparison  with  those 
from  the  minority  groups  If -be  does  stay  in 
school,  but  In  all  probability,  he  won’t  have 
an  equal  opportunity  when  compared  with 
his  counterpart  from  the  white  majority 
group. 

In  this  section,  ihe  economic  status  of 
Impoverished  urban  citizens  has  been  largely 
treated  In  terms  of  two  Indices,  inoome  level 
and  the  below-poverty  classification.  How- 
ever, there  is  a third  Index  which  should  be 
mentioned,  namely,  welfare  support.  As 
would  be  expected  for  those  Americans  strug- 
gling in  poverty,  a large  percentage  of  them 
receive  some  degree  of  welfare  support.  In 
1981,  Negro  children  constituted  48  percent 
of  all  children  receiving  AFDO  in  the  country. 
In  Inner  cities,  76  percent  of  the  children 
aided  were  non-white.  Although  In  1981,  the 
median'  number  of  monthly  payments  re- 
ceived was  90 for  Negroes  as  compared  to 
11.0  for  'whites,  nearly  60  percent  of  all  Negro 


! families  on  AWXJ  had  monthly  Incomes  of 
1190  or  less  as  compared  to  39  percent  of  all 
white  families.  In  fact,  one  of  every  five 
blacks  on  ANDO  had  a monthly  Income  of  S80 
or  leas,  which  equals  I960  a year  (Polskl  A 
Brown,  1987,  Table  33). 


Employment 

A comfortable  and  cherished  myth  has 
been:  the  ’’better"  the  education  an  indi- 
vidual secures,  the  greater  will  be  his  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  a "better"  job— Including 
the  Impoverished  Individual.  We  have  already 
provided  some  evidence  which  sharply  con- 
tradicts this  belief— at  least  for  the  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities  living  In  urban  areas. 
In  this  section,  we  provide  additional  evi- 
dence Jn_  further  contradiction  of  this  myth. 
For  it  Is  within  tM  central  city  that  educa-. 
tlonal  attainment  is  most  dramatically  linked 
to  unemployment  and  underemployment. 

As  general  background  information,  it 
should  be  noted  that  big  city  economies 
have  changed  from  a past  dependence  Upon 
craft  skills  and  job  flexibility  to  abilities  cor- 
related with  literacy  and  formal  education. 
Furthermore,  as  Chapter  4 explains  In  de- 
tail, the  Ifi-mlgratlon  of  groups  from  rural 
aud  non-urban  Areas  has  flooded  the  dtle# 
with  Americans  whose  skills  and  knowledges 
are  often  of  little  saleable  value  In  terms  of 
employment.  These  Americans,  without  either 
adequate  financial  resource#  or  adequate  ur- 
ban capabilities,  gravitate  to  the  already  over- 
crowded Inner  city  and  it#  poverty.  By  far, 
the  greatest  number  of  these  immigrants 
are  from  the  racial  and  ethnic  minorities. 
The  net  effect  of  the  non-ealeable  skills  can 
be  seen  in  the  following  kinds  of  information. 

In  a survey  of  eight  large  cities  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  1988,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  In  slums  was  three 
times  the  national  average  (Manpower  Re- 
port, 4/1987,  pp.  74-76),  The  survey  found 
that  ft  disproportionately  large  number  of 
slum  dweller#  were  neither  working  nor  look- 
ing for  work.  This  ’’nonparticipation  rate" 
was  11  percent  among  men  aged  20  to  84 
living  In  slum  neighborhoods.  The  sample 
survey  reported  that  ths  average  rate  of  ”*ub- 
employment"  for  the  ten  slums  was  34  per- 
cent Lack  of  formal  education  and  voca- 
tional training  was  reported  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  unemployment  and  sub-em-  1 
ployment  among  slum  residents.  In  these 
neighborhoods,  a third  of  all  unemployed 
adults  had  never  attended  high  school,  and 
two-thirds  had  not  graduated  from  high 
school.  . 

Approximately  a year  later,  another  survey 
of  100  cities  reported  on  the  worst  poverty 
lections  of  these  cl  ties.  For  the  last  quarter 
of  1987,  adult  blacks  had  an  average  city-wide 
unemployment  rate  of  nearly  7 percent  as 
compared  with  3.2  percent  In  other  sections. 
For  whites,  the  rate#  wit©  3 percent  and  6 
percent  respectively  in  non-poverty  and  pov- 
erty sections.  For  blacks,  ths  rates  were  9 per- 
cent **  in  the  poverty  areas  and  6 percent  out- 
side at  them  (V.B.  Bur.  labor  SUt.,  January 
18.  1947). 

In  It  88,  the  average  unemployment  rate 
decreased  from  6.2  percent  in  poverty  sec- 
tions and  to  slightly  less  than  3 percent  In  . 
non-poverty  sections.  For  blacks,  the  rate 
was  8.4  percent  In  poverty  sections  and  2.6 
percent  outsids  of  them  (0jS.  Bur.  labor 
8tat.,  January  18,  1989).  While  these  figures 
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•how  reductions  over  a period  of  time  in  the 
unemployment  rates  for  blacks,  they  also 
show  that  the  blacks  are  trailing  well  behind 
the  employment  rate  of  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  central  city. 

Table  12/ shows  the  unemployment  rates  in 
percents,  for  non-whites  and  whites  over  a 
twenty-year  time  period  (1044-1968),  includ- 
ing the  ratio  of  non-white  to  white.  Since 
1961,  the  unemployment  rate  for  both  white 
and  non-white  has  been  decreasing,  but  the 
unemployment  rate  for  blacks  continues  to 
be  twice  that  of  whites. 

However,  the  really  striking  figures  with  re- 
gard to  unemployment  emerge  when  we  ex- 
amlne  the  unemployment  rate  among  teen- 
agers. In  One  Year  Later  (10W),  the  follow- 
ing information  was  reported: 

“Black  teenagers,  in  the  final  quarter  of 
1967,  had  an  unemployment  Tate  of  a stag- 
gering 84  percent,  worse,  than  even  the 
(Kerner)  Commission  had  estimated.  By  1968 
It  had  been  reduced  to  874  percent.  The  gatn 
was  highly  significant  but  did  not  remove 
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the  problem  of  Idle  youth  from  the  streets 
of  tbs  slums  and  ghetto#.-  (One  year  Later, 
1969,  pp.  10-11). 

Table#  1$  and  14  #how  the  comparisons  be- 
tween adults  and  teenager#  in  term#  of  un- 
employment rate#.  White  employment  rate# 
ar#  higher  for  both  white  and  non-white 
teenager#  than  for  adults  the  figure#  shown 
for  non-white  teenkgers  ar#  a#  striking  a# 
those  reported  by  the  preceding  source." 
Table  14  also  makes  it  clear  that  this  high 
teenige  unemployment  situation  has  existed 
for  quite  oome  time— without  any  real  evi- 
dence of  remediation. 

The  Implications  of  these  figure#  on  the 
teenagers  alone  are,  Indeed,  staggering  when 
we  consider  the  wastage  of  human  re- 
sources—not  to  mention  the  coets  which 
may  be  Incurred  in  euch  areas  as  welfare, 
crime,  and  perhaps  rehabilitation. 

There  la  one  additional  pattern  to  the  em- 
ployment picture  of  Impoverished  group# 
within  urban  area#  which  must  be  men- 
tioned. The  black  woman— and,  to  a lesser  ex- 
tent, the  8p#nlah-aurname  woman,  has  more 
consistently  been  able  to  secure  employment 
in  comparison  to  the  black  male.1*  What  t# 
apparently  happening  now  is  that  she  is  be- 
ginning to  climb  up  the  economic  ladder  at 
a more  rapid  rate  than  he  Is.  A trend  1*  de- 
veloping which  Indicates  that  the  woman 
will  not  only  be  a more  consistent  earner  In 
the  household  but,  in  relation  to  the  male 
h6ad  of  household,  the  will  also  be  the  major 
earner.. 

TABIC  ll-ONUIKOYMCItt  RATES  BY  SEX  AND  ACC. 
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TABLE  R-WtffTE  AND  NEGRO  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  IN  CENTRAL  CITIES  FOR  SELECTED  GROUPS 


• 

Ratio: 
Negro  to 

White  Negro  white 

Ratio: 
Negro  to 

White  Negro  white 

. 1968 

Both  sexes: 

16  years  and  over 3.5  7.8  2.2 

16  to  19  years... 12.3  30.4  2.5 

Male: 

20  years  and  over 2.5  6.0  2.4 

Married,  wifi  present 1.8  4.5  2.5 

Female,  20  years  and  over 3.5  5.9  1.7 

. ■ ■ - ■ - - - - ■■■■  - — ■ - - - ..  - - . - 

1960 

Both  sexes: 

16  years  and  over 4.9  10.7  2.2 

16  to  19  years 9.8  22.7  2.3 

Mdtp?  ' • 

20  years  and  over 4.8  9.9  2.1 

Married,  wife  p/esent 3.4  ,7.5  2.2 

Female,  20  years  and  over 4.3  10.1  2.2 

✓ 

Source:  U.S.  Labor  Statistics,  Trends  In  Social  and  Economic  Conditions  in  Metropolitan  Areas,  February  1969,  p.  31 


The  Implications  of  this  pattern  are  of 
particular  significance  in  terms  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  male  child's  masculine 
roles  and  responsibilities  or,  in  other  words, 
his  self-concept.  When  this  situation  of  fe- 
male dominance  at  home  Is  coupled  with 
the  "petticoat  rule”  of  the  classroom — par- 
ticularly, at  the  elementary  level,  the  impli- 
cations for  the  male  child’s  development 
are,  Indeed,  serious. 

However,  the  employment  patterns  and 
unemployment  rates  do  not  tell  the  whole 


story.  There  is  another  element  involved  of 
equal  seriousness,  specifically,  underemploy- 
ment or  subemployment.. 

In  One  Year  Later,  the  klhds  of  Jobs  avail- 
able to  blacks  were  summarised  from  the 
Kerner  Commission  Report,  as  follows: 

"It  found  that  Negro  men  are. three  times 
as  likely  as  whites  to  be  In  unskilled  or  serv- 
ice Jobs  (based  on  1960  Census  Bureau  fig- 
ures)-. The  concentration  of  male  tfegro  em- 
ployment at  the  lowest  end  of  the  occupa- 
tional scale,  the  Commission  said,  is  'the 


single  most  -important  source  of  poverty 
among  Negroes’."  (One  Year  Later,  1909,  pp. 
4-5). 

Based  on  a later  compilation  of  Informa- 
tion, Table  16,  on  the  following  page,  shows 
that  almost  one  half  of  the  white  males 
employed  in  central  cities  worked  as  white 
collar  workers  whereas  only  one-fifth  of  the 
Negro  males  were  so  employed.  There  has 
been  little  change  in  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  either  white  or  Negro  men  since 
I960. 


TABLE  15.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  PERSONS  IN  CENTRAL  CITIES  EMPLOYED  IN  NONAGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 


White 

Negro 

• 

White 

i . - 

\ 

Negro 

• 

1968 

1960 

1968 

1960 

1968 

1960 

1968 

1960 

MALE 

Total  (millions) 

11.2 

12.1 

2.3 

1.9 

FEMALE 

Total  (millions) 

7. 1 

6.8 

' 1.8 

1.3 

Total,  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total,  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Professional  and  managerial  workers. 

Clerical  and  sales  workers 

30 

26 

9 

6 

Professional  and  managerial  workers 

20 

19 

11 

1 

17 

19 

12 

12 

Clerical  and  sales  workers 

48 

49 

23 

13 

Craftsmen 

21 

21 

13 

11 

Private  household  workers 

All  dther  service  workers 

3 

3 

20 

34 

Operatives 

19 

21 

32 

31 

12 

11 

27 

26 

Laborers 

5 

5 

17 

22 

Craftsmen,  operatives,  and  laborers 

16 

18 

19 

18 

Service  workers 

8 

7 

17 

17 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Trends  in  Social  and  Economic  Conditions  in  Metropolitan  Areas,  February  1969,  p.  33. 
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In  contrast  to  thU  Is  the  marked  increase 
of  white  collar  Jobs  for  black  women  from 
I960  to  1966.  The  rise  is  from  one-Afth  In 
I960  to  one-third  In  1968.  The  increase  Is 
accounted  for  among  clerical  and  sales  work- 
ers. Black  domestic  workers  were  far  fewer 
In  1968  than  1960. 

The  "Kerner  Commission**  reported  that  in 
addition  to  the  2 million  unemployed,  about 
10  million  people  are  underemployed,  6.5  mll- 
1 ion  of  whom  work  full-time  and  earn  less 
than  the  annual  poverty  wage  (Kerner,  1968, 
p.  231).  Many  of  the  rioters,  the  Commission 
pointed  out,  were  employed,  but  worked  In 
Intermittent,  low  status,  unskilled  Jobs— 
Jobs  which  they  regarded  as  below  their  level 
of  education  and  ability  (Nat,  Adv.  Com.  on 
Civtl  Disorders,  1968,  p.  232). 

The  Manpouer  Report  of  the  President , 
April,  1968.  published  a new  national  sub- 
employment measure  reflecting  the  Judgment 
that  workers  with  low  earnings  may  have 
problems  which  are  as  persistent  and  griev- 
ous sa  those  of  many  workers  with  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  The  measure  Is  a 
conservative  one  which  focuses  on  the  most 
serious  elements  of  unemployment  and  low 
earnings.  It  includes  two  distinct  groups: 
(1)  workers  who  were  unemployed  15  or 
more  weeks  during  the  year;  and  (2)  those 
who  made  less  than  $3,000  for  year-round, 
full-time  work  ( Manpower  Report  of  the 
Pres.,  1968.  p.  34).  Table  16,  over  page,  is 
based  on  the  new  measure  and  Indicates  that 
in  1968  there  were  three  times  as  many  non- 
whtles  as  white  men  who  were  subemployed. 

TA8U  16  — SUBEMPIOYMENT  INDICATORS  E0R  MIN,  1966 


Noe  while 

White 

Sobemptoymeet  rale,  1966 

21.6 

7.6 

Indicators  of  seberwofoymenl:  Member 
of  tow  tamer*,  1966  (ft  thoosands).. 

635 

1,417 
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“Rectal  Treads  is  Social  sad  Economic  CcadjUon*  of  N*r<** 
hi  ftt  United  Stitts,**  Waftfeftoa,  DC.,  J»fy  196$.  p.  II. 


A new  Labor  Department  study  of  the 
Washington  labor  force  reported  In  The 
Washington  Post  (6/16/1969)  broadens  the 
subemployment  measure  to  more  accurately 
describe  the  extent  of  Joblessness  and  under- 
employment  in  a large  urban  center.  In  the 
new  study,  the  subemployment  rate  for 
Washington  Is  23.1  percent.  The  following 
category  were  used  to  arrive  at  the  above 
figure:  (i)  the  unemployed;  (2)  workers  who 
hold  full-time  Jobs  receiving  Incomes  below 
poverty  level  (as  defined  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment in  1968;  (6)  part-time  workers  who 
would  like  to  work  full-time;  and  (4)  people 
whd  need  work  but  are  not  actively  search- 
ing for  Jobe  (normally  called  non -par- 
ticipants In  the  labor  market  who  are 
not  counted  In  monthly  unemployment 
statistics). 

Comparisons  of  ,'under-utlUzat^on*,  rates — 
as  the  study  calls  subemployment,  show  Ne- 
groes consistently  in  an  Inferior  position  as 
Table  17  Indicates.  When  Intermittent  em- 
ployment, low-wage  work,  and  other  fac- 
tors are  also  included  as  a measure  of  de- 
privation, conditions  in  slum  areas  are  seen 
to  be  especially  acute.  Aocordlng  to  De- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


partment  of  Labor  statistics,  the  subemploy- 
ment rate  In  nine  selected  slum  areas  in  1966 
was  $2.7  percent.  Table  16  Indicates  the  rates 
for  each  of  the  nine  areas. 


TABU  II.— UNDER  UTIUWI0N  RATI.  WASHINGTON,  0 C„ 
DECEMBER  1961 
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TABU  lt-EMHOYUENf  CONDITIONS  IN  9 SERIOUSIY 
DISADVANTAGED  SlUM  AREAS,  NOVEMBER  1966 


Unemployment  file  is  United State US 

Unemployment  rile  is  9 thm  mtt  (e*ft»etod  av*ratt).  15 
Sebemptoymeot  rite  (••employe**!  mi  estimated 
•edmoptormut):  * 

Totsl,  9 sftm  art** 12.  I 

Bo* toe:  Rexbvry  irti 14 

New  Orleans:  Several  eontifvoes  wees 45 

NtwYoftCrty: 

Central  Hartom 19 

1**1  Hide* SI 

Bedtord-StoyvtuAl It 

PhlndefpbJ*.  N«ft  fhladMphia 14 

Phoenix:  Safi  River  bed  sres 42 

St  loots:  Nerth  *M* » 

San  Tranche* ; MHsioe-f  flmore » 


>$st*mc4pym««t  IncMes:  (1)  ft*  onemptoyed  ft*  •*•*» y 
defend  (those  enemptoytd  sod  actively  toobm*  tor  wort); 
(1)  part-lime  Mdtrt  want*!  foS-tft*  employment;  (J)  M- 
txM  workers  wift  weekly  earn***  it  lalowi:  Wad*  w hoese- 
bolds  aader  65  years  efd  caraitf  less  ftaa  566  per  hH  wrft| 
hHI  time  aad  iodnrideaU  aader  65  who  are  not  bead*  el  hoese- 
boMs  aad  eira  toss  ftaa  556  per  week  ft  a ftB-ftw*  Job;  (4) 
had  ft*  adelt  male*  not  ft  ft*  tabor  forte:  aad  (5)  has  ft* 
ado  It  males  estimated  to  have  beea  missed  ft  ft*  server. 

Soerce:  Bereia  of  labor  Statistic*.  Bartae  of  ft*  Cems, 
"Social  aad  Economic  Conditio**  a I Matrons  ft  ft*  Uwtod 
Stales, M W a ft  w i ton.  DC,  October  1961,  p.  97. 


Housing  end  Living  Conditions 

Resulting  largely  from  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  low  levels  of  employment  and 
economic  status  Is  another  whole  set  of 
problems  associated  with  the  elements  of 
housing  and*  living  conditions.  Basically, 
these  elements  can  be  considered  from  two 
vantage  points.  The  first  Is  to  view  them 
strictly  In  terms  of  their  measurable  physi- 
cal characteristics,  eg.,  condition  of  dwell- 
ings. kinds  of  facilities  per  unit,  number  of 
pocy  people  in  the  cities,  and  overcrowding. 
The  second  1#  to  view  these  elements  of 
housing  and  living  conditions  in  terms  of 
the  quality  or  style  of  living  which  they 
engender.  In  this  section,  we  outline  some 
of  the  key  features  fiom  the  first  vantage 
point  and  consider  their  significance  for 
education.  Tn  the  next  section  on  the  family, 
we  consider  the  second  vantage  point. 

Substandard  Homing 

While  there  was  a sharp  decline  In  the 
proportion  of  substandard  * houses  among 
non-whites  between  1950  and  1960,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders nevertheless  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

“Nationwide,  25  percent  of  all  hon-whltee 
living  In  the  central  cities  occupied  sub- 
standard units  In  1960,  compared  to  8 per- 
cent of  all  whites.  Preliminary  Census  data 
Indicate  that  by  1966.  the  figures  had  dropped 
to  16  and  6 percent  respectively.  However, 
If  “deteriorating’*  units,  end  units  with  seri- 
ous housing  cods  violations  are  added,  the 
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percentage  of  non -white#  living  in  inade- 
quate homing  In  1966  become*  much 
greater."  (Rep.  Nat.  Adv.  Com.  on  Civil  Bit* 
order*,  1968,  p.  967). 

Table  19,  on  the  following  page,  cltea  the 
proportion!  of  alt  non-white  homing  unite 
designated  as  deteriorating,  dilapidated,  or 
lacking  full  plumbing  for  14  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  0.8.  In  I960  (Rep.  Nat.  Adv. 
Com.  on  Civil  Disorder*,  1968,  p.  967). 

TABlf  11— SUBSTANDARD  HOUSING  IN  14  Of  THE 
LARGEST  U S.  CITIt$-l*0 
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Hi  findings  from  the  "Kerner  Commis- 
sion** concerning  the  housing  and  living 
conditions  In  1967  are  applicable  In  1969. 
Specifically,  In  the  large  cltlee  surveyed,  the 
findings  were: 

1.  Blacks  either  pay  the  same  Vent  and 
receive  Ieee  for  their  money  than  do  whites 
or  they  pay  more  rent  for  the  same  accom- 
modations. 

9.  Blacks  are  discriminated  against  In 
terms  of  the  enforcement  of  building  codes 
.by  both  landlords  and  municipal  authorities. 

3.  The  housing  conditions  In  which  non- 
whites 194  percent  of  all  units)  lire  are  over- 
crowded and  the  physical  facilities  are  in- 
adequate (Forty-seven  percent  of  the  units 
occupied  by  non-whites  in  the  disturbance 
areas  were  classified  as  non-standard.) 

4.  Poverty  is  the  foremost  reason  for  the 
black  to  live  In  substandard  housing. 

.6.  Discrimination  In  the  housing  market 
Is  the  second  major  reason  which  forces  non- 
whites  Into  ghetto  housing. 

6.  Inadequate  Federal  building  programs 
have  done  comparatively  little  to  alleviate 
the  housing  problems  for  impoverished  In- 
ner city  residents  (Nat.  Adv.  Com.  on  Civil 
Disorder*,  1967,  p.  968-369). 

Taken  together  these  findings  provide 
meaning  for  the  bleak  term  racial  and  ethnic 
Isolation.  In  One  Year  Later  (1969),  it  was 
noted  that  while  some  improvements  had 
been  made,  the  major  problems  remained. 
The  general  conclusion  drawn  is  below- 
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As  can  be  seen,  these  percents  are  gen- 
erally much  greater  than  the  36  percent 
cited  above  for  substandard  housing  in  the 
nation.  It  was  also  reported  that  blacks,  on 
the  average,  occupy  much  older  housing 
than  whites. 

Precise  Information  on  overcrowding  (eg., 
number  of  people  In  housing  units  over  and 
above  the  number  for  which  such  units  were 
designed)  and  the  problems  with  dilapidated 
housing  has  been  difficult  to  gather  in  sta- 
tistical form  for  ihe  general  Inner  city  areas. 
The  following  account,  however,  reflects 
only  too  faithfully  what  most  people  who 
have  ever  lived  In  or  worked  in  ghetto  areas 
have  experienced.  It  was  made  by  the  princi- 
pal of  a school  In  New  York’s  Inner  city. 

*•  'As  for  housing.*  Shapiro  continued,  *our 
middle -income  housing  Ls  the  low-income 
8t.  Nicholas  housing  project.  They  send  us 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  children.  The 
housing  conditions  for  many  otnert  are  very 
bad.  Across  the  street  a house  built  for  eight 
families  bar  forty-five.  Next  door  there  are 
two  house*  with  serious  heating  problems. 
Two  winters  ago,  I spent  hours  trying  to 
track  down  the  owner,  and  finally  I told 
the  man  who  said  he  was  only  the  agent 
that  If  heat  wasn’t  provided,  there’d  be  a 
picket  line  of  teachers  and  me.  There  was 
heat  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  The  next  year 
there  was  no  heat  again  and  we  couldn’t 
even  find  the  agent  Finally  the  city  took  It 
over  as  a public  nuisance.  Another  time  for 
another  building,  we  found  someone  In  the 
Mayor’s  office  who  was  vulnerable  to  picket- 
ing and  he  arranged  for  the  city  to  take 
that  one  over.  Nonetheless,  the  furnace  re- 
mained broken,  and  It  took  us  fifteen  days 
of  constant  pressure  to  get  It  fixed.**  (Hcnt- 
oir,  1966,  p.  61 . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


noted: 

"Progress  In  dealing  with  the  conditions 
of  slum-ghetto  life  has  been  nowhere  near 
In  scale  with  the  problems,  nor  has  the  past 
year  seen  even  a serious  start  toward  changes 
In  national  priorities,  programs,  and  Institu- 
tions advocated  by  the  Commission.  The 
sense  of  urgency  In  the  Commission  report 
has  not  been  reflected  In  the  nation’s  re- 
sponse.** (One  Year  Later,  1969,  p.  63). 


Related  Factor s:  Net*  Nome*,  Poverty 
Famltie*,  Birth  Rate*,  and  Population  pro - 
Section*,—' That  the  situation  is  not  likely  to 
improve  Just  through  the  filtering  down  of 
"prosperity"  la  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing Information  on  the  housing  muket,  the 
number  of  Impoverished  families  ik  the  na- 
tion, birth  rates,  and  the  population  projec- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  purchaii  of  new 
homes,  the  following  statement  Is  made  In 
Housing  America *s  Love-  and  Moterate-In* 
come **  Families: 

families. — "For  families  Just  above  the 
poverty  level.  It  Is  clear  that  opportunities  to 
purchase  new  homes  at  prevailing  prices  and 
at  market  interest  rates  are  generally  un- 
available. In  1966,  only  0.7  percent  of  the 
purchasers  of  PH  A -insured  new  homes  under 
the  conventional  FHA  Section  330  program 
had  effective  annual  Incomes  of  lees  than 
14,000:  only  3.9  percent  of  the  purchasers 
had  Incomes  between  $4,000  and  $4 £99;  and 
only  8.3  percent  had  incomes  between  $6,000 
and  $6,999/*  (Keith,  1968,  p.  1). 

When  these  percents  are  considered  in  re- 
gion to  the  numbers  of  families  which  are 
represented,  the  problem  of  moving  out  of 
substandard  housing  into  adequate  housing 
becomes  one  of  massive  jircportlons^Jfable 
90  presents  the  figures  to r these  for  poor 
households  In  1959  and  1960  classified  by  age, 
sex,  category  of  farm  or  nco-farm,  and  race.*® 
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TABlt  M.— NUMBER  or  BOO*  HOUSDIOtDS  AND  INCIDENCE  Of  ROVERTT,  l»»  ANO  IWt 
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Taking  the  comparative  birth  rate#  for 
blacks  and  whites  into  account  provides  yet 
other  Information  concern! nr  the  increasing 
gravity  of  |he  situation.  Table  31,  which  fol- 
lows, shoyvft  the  ratios  for  white' and  non- 
white  births  for  three  time  periods.  Again; 
citing  from  the  Beport  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders: 

"The  , Negro  population  is  now  growing 
significantly  faster  than  (the)  white  popula- 
tion. From  1040  to  1000.  the  white  popula- 
tion rose  $4.0  percent,  but  the  Negro  popula- 
tion rose  40.0  percent.  From  i960  to  1000,  the 
white  population  grew  7.0  percent,  whereas 
(the)  Negro  population  rose  14.4  percent,  al- 
most twice  as  much. 

• • . • « • • 

"(A)  Consequence  of  higher  birth  rates 
among  Negroes  Ik  that  the  Negro  population 
is  considerably  younger  than  the  white  pop- 
ulation. . . . About  $5  percent  of  the  white 
population  was  under  18  years  of  age,  com- 
pared with  40  percent  for  Negroes/’  About 
one  of  every  fix  children  under  /toe  and  one 
of  every  fix  nets  babies  are  Negro  (Emphasis 
supplied)  (Nat.  Adv.  Com.  on  Civil  Disorders, 
ioos,  p.  tie). 

Just  the  increased  number  of  children  In- 
volved—even  without  considering  other  en- 
• virement -originated  problems  which  they 
may  have — is  cause  for  serious  concern  on 
the  part  of  school  systems  with  their  already 
overtaxed  facilities  and  pared-down  budgets. 
* If  the  problems  are  already  massive  In 
terms  of  the  sheer  numbers  and  percents  In- 
volved using  the  Information  available  In  this 
decade, * the  problems  become  almost  un- 
imaginable when  the  population  movements 
and  growth  #re  projected  to  1086.  Popula- 
tion growth  and  density  more  than  any  other 
factor,  projects  a picture  of  the  Inner  city  in 
the  not-too-distant  future  which  Is  as  dis- 
turbing as  It  |s  startling.  In  regard  to  changes 
Ip  central  city  and  suburban  residence,  pro- 
jections Indicate  great  differences  between 
whites  and  non-whites. 


* Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


TABU  2I.-UVE  BIPTH3  PC*  1,000  WOMEN  AGCO  14-44 
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Acoording  to  Table  77,  the  white  metro- 
politan population  would  increase  by  61.6 
million,  or  63  percent,  between  1060  and 
1086.  However  the  white  population  residing 
within  central  cities  would  experience  a de- 
cline of  3,4  mlUJoh  or  6.0  percent.  Whits 
population  residing  within  suburbia,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  increase  by  66.9  'million, 
or  a gain  of  104  percent.  Non-whites  popu- 
lation would  double  In  metropolitan  areas, 
growing  by  J$  J million  of  164  percent.  Within 
central  cities  non-whites  would  almost 
double,  «rowln|  from  10.4  million  In  1060  to 
30,1  million  by  1086,  a gain  of  04  percent. 

In’oonaequenoe,  tike  dramatic  rate  of  sub- 
urban growth  not  withstanding,  76  percent 
of.  non-whites  residing  in  8J48A*  in  1086 
would  be  living  In  the  centra*  cities,  a de- 
cline of  only  8.8  percentage  joints  over  ths 
i960  total  of  18  percent.  In  dramatic  contrast, 
only  $0  percent  of  white  metropolitan  resi- 
dents would  live  in  central  cities  by  1066, 
a decline  of  16  points  from  ths  1060  lsvs]  of 
48  percent.  Thus,  more  than,  two-thirds  or 
70  percent  of  white  persons  living  in  8U8A’s 
would  reside  In  suburbs  crimpared  to  36 
percent  of  non-white  metropolitan  residents 
(Hodge  k Hauser,  1068,  p.  36) . 

The  problems  created  by  the  increasing 
numbers  of  children,  by  the  inevitable  deep- 
ening of  the  bitterness  and  frustration  which 
racial  and  ethnic  isolation  and  discrimina- 
tion hate  bred,  and  by  the  neror-endlng 
cycle  of  poverty,  are  also  increasing  the  mag- 
nitude of  jthe  problem  confronting  urban 
education.  Specifically,  the  Schools  will  face 
more  children  with  mors  needs  and  parents 
with  lees  tolerance  for  unsaleable  and  invalid 
education  and  lees  acceptance  of  the  schools* 
current  brands  of  expertise. 
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The  Family 

A*  a Task  Fort*,  we  are  primarily  con* 
earned  with  the  impoverished  urban  child  In 
his  rble  m a student.  However,  we  fully  recog- 
nise that  unless  the  education  system  serv- 
ing him  has  a clear  grasp  of  the  world  In 
which  he  must  lira. and  survive  and  can 
accept  this  world  without  condescension,  any 
educational  programs  which  are  designed  and 
Implemented  can  only  be  of  limited  effec- 
tiveness. We  further  recognise  that,  perhaps, 
no  element  has  more  direct  and  continuing 
emotional -social  Impact  on  any  child  than 
^hai  of  his  family.  Through  Its  members.  Its 
values  and  needs,  aftd  Us  Interactions,  the 
family  concomitantly  constitutes  and  lays 
down  the  immediate  dimensions  of  the  Im- 
poverished urban  child's  woild^In  this  sec- 
tion, we  describe  what  some  of  the  major 
ones  are  and  consider  their  significance  for 
the  urban  education  system.  Therefore,  the 
first  part  of  tills  section  deals  with  some  gen- 
eral statistics  on  the  family;  the  second, 
with  the  character  of  Inner  dty  family  liv- 
ing. Much  of  what  we  say  In  both  peris  is. 
admittedly  negative,  but  we  stress  that  tho 
'■negatives"  are  the  results  of  a pernicious 
and  Insidious,  combination  of  economic  pov- 
erty, discrimination.  Isolation,  and  sheer 
physical  hardships.  And  we  further  strees 
that  such  negatives  are  nof  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Intrinsic  to  the  Impoverished  urban 
family. 

TTie  Family  In  General 

It  !s  Important  to  point  out  at  the  begin- 
ning that  within  the  Negro  family  structure 
as  within  the  white  family,  there  Is  great 


diversity  and  variation.  And  It  ts  the  similar- 
ities and  differences  so  well  documented  in 
Andretr  Billingsley's  Black  Famines  in  While 
America  that  make  It  almost  Impossible  to 
generalise  about  the  structure  of  the  Negro 
family. 

In  1965,  Moynlhan  made  a report  on  the 
structure  of  Negro  families.  Using  sources 
which  Included  the  UB.  Census  of  Pogula- 

eon,  1960;  Honwhite  Population  by  Racef 
fid  Vital  Statistics  of  the  U.8,  he  found 
that  nearly  one-fourth  of  urban  Negro  births 
are  not  Illegitimate;  nearly  one-fourth  of 
all  Negro  families  are  headed  by  a female. 
What  ts  amazing,  however.  Is  that  despite  the 
economlo  and  other  pressures  which  the 
Negro  family  must  fsoe,  76  percent  of  urban 
Negro  marriages  remained  Intact,  75  percent 
of  Negro  births  were  legitimate,  and  75  per- 
cent of  all  Negro  families  were  headed  by 
a male. 

The 'situation  as  Moynlhan  found  it  In 
1965  Is  not  Improving  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  figures.  The  proportion  of  hus- 
band-wife families  among  blacks  declined 
from  73  percent  to  66  percent  between  I960 
and  1968.  Table  33  shows  the  comparison  of 
types  of  families  by  percent  for  race  and  lo- 
cation, l.e.,  central  oltles,  suburban  rings, 
and  the  metropolitan  areas  In  general:  As 
table  34  show.-},  a higher  percentage  of  un- 
related (not  blood* related)  males  reside  with 
black  families  (47  percent)  than  do  white 
males  with  white  families  (36  percent)  In 
the  inner  cities.  One-fifth  of  all  male  un- 
related Individuals  In  the  centra!  cities  are 
black.  Approximately,  the  same  percent  exists 
for  the  suburban  rings. 
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TABU  Tl-TmS  Of  WHITE  AND  NONWNITE  fAMflUS  IN  URBAN  A*EA$~im  Of  TAIIliY 


Metropolitan  areas.  Iota)  Cardial  Mies  Suburbia  riogt 

Perceet  Percent  ft.xeat 

1968  1960  change  1966  1960  cAe»g*  1961  1960  change 


TOTAL 


Number  (milfofls). 

Pertest 

Hasbasd-wife 

Other  rule  head., 
female  head 


32.2 

26.4  ... 

14.6 

14  1 

100 

too  ... 

100 

100 

86 

66 

-2 

62 

64 

3 

11 

3 

10 

n 

3 

IS 

3 

12 

!7.6 

100 


1)9 

IOC 

It 

2 

1 


WHITE 


Number  (millions). . 

PtfceM 

Heebaod-wife 

Other  male  head... 
female  head 

NEGRO 

Neater  <«iHio*j). 

Percent 

Hesbaodwifc 

Other  male  head... 
female  head 


216 

25.6  ... 

11.6 

12.4 

100 

100  ... 

100 

100. 

86 

69 

— i 

65 

36 

2 

3 

-l 

3 

3 

10 

6 

42 

12 

10 

3.3 

2.6  .. 

2.6 

2.1 

ICO 

100  .. 

100 

100 

67 

74 

*—7 

66 

73 

4 

29 

4 

22 

4 

30 

4 

23 

16  I 

100 

90 

7 

I 


1)  ) 
too 

9? 

2 

6 


.7 

100 

n 

6 

22 


.5 

100 

ft 

') 

18 


-1 

49 

44 


» No  change. 

Source : Bereie  of  the  Ceases,  “Trends  Hi  Social  and  Economic 


TABLE  24.— UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS  BY  SEX.  1966 
(Nimbtrs  is  mMioruJ 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Male  it 
a perceet 
of  tots 

MtUotolitu  irM> 
<WUI) 

9.2 

14 

5.6 

37 

VMIt 

7,9 

IS 

11 

35 

Negro 

1.2 

.6 

.7 

47 

Percent  of  Iota) 

13 

17 

11 

0) 

Central  cities  (total)-  -♦ 

5.7 

2.2 

3.6 

36 

White 

4.7 

1.7 

3.0 

. 36 

Negro 

1.0 

.5 

.5 

47 

Percent  of  total ~ 

17 

n~ 

IS 

0) 

Suburban  rings  (total). 

3.5 

13 

2.2 

~ 36 

win# ~ 

3.2 

i.i 

2.1 

35 

Negro 

.3 

.t 

.1 

46 

Percent  of  lolsf 

7 

9 

T“ 

<■> 

i Nat  applicable. 

Source:  8ureaa  ef  the  Ceases,  “Treads  In  Social  aed  Ece- 
nomk  Conditions  In  Metropolitan  Areas,"  1969,  p.  19. 


Already  documented  In  the  first  and  third 
sections  of  this  chapter  are,  the  higher  mor- 
tality rates  for  non-white  fathers,  mothers, 
and  children  and  the  fact  that  the  birth  rata 
for  non-white  children  U increasing.  A fact 
not  previously  mentioned  Is  that  the  number 
of  illegitimate  children  bom  to  black  moth- 
ers has  also  Increased.  The  latest  data  indi- 
cate that  Illegitimate  births  have  been  In- 
creasing for  both  black  and  white  mothers. 
No  reliable  comparison  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rates  for1  black  and  white  mothers 
can  be  made  for  reasons  stated  In  Table  25 
which  follows. 

Non-whltee  have  a substantially  higher  di- 
vorce rate  than  white  Inner  city  dwellers. 
The  non-white  male  divorce  rate  is  five  times 
that  of  his  white  counterpart.  The  non-white 


Conditions  is  Metropolitan  Artis,*'  1969.  p.  1?. 

TABLE  25 -ILLEGITIMATE  BIRTHS,*  1949  64 


Number  Percent  tttegttima'e 

(Uottiiods)  of  si  irrt  Was 


Nos- 

white 

White 

Differ- 

ence 

Hoo- 
rn kite 

White 

Differ- 

me* 

1940.,.. 

49 

40 

9 

116 

2.9 

lit 

1945.... 

61 

56 

5 

17.9 

2.4 

15  5 

1950.... 

68 

54 

34 

16.0 

It 

16.2 

1955.... 

119 

(4 

55 

20.2 

19 

16.3 

I960.... 

142 

63 

59 

71  6 

2.) 

19  3 

1965.... 

166 

174 

44 

26  3 

4.0 

22.3 

1966.... 

170 

133 

37 

27.7 

4.4 

73.3 

1 As  silted  in  the  soorce  cited:  "No  esimutes  ire  included  for 
s&sUtemenls  oo  the  birth  record  or  lor  failure  to  reefer 
births.  The  decision  to  conceit  the  tliegrtwracy  ot  births  is  weir 
conditioned  by  attitudes  in  the  mother's  social  troop  toward 
b<r  end  toward  children  born  oet  of  wedlock  Also,  the  ibtbtr 
(economic  or  otherwise)  lo  letvt  a commyMy  bt'ore  ibe  birth 
of  the  child  is  in  important  consideration  These  I odors  probably 
resell  In  proportionately  greater  understatement  ol  t3ef<tmcy 
ta  the  white  froop  than  in  the  non  white." 

Noli:  34  States  and  Ihe  District  of  Columbia  report  leg  racy 
status  on  birth  certificates.  For  the  remeiring  States  Ihe 
i»Ky  ratio  is  estimated  from  the  reporting  Stales  in  each  of  the 
9 geographic  divisions.  The  following  States  do  not  report 
legitimacy:  Ariaena,  Arkansas,  California.  Colorado,  Connect*#*. 
Idaho.  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire. 
New  Meiico.  New  Vert,  Oklahoma,  VirOooL  Georgia,  and 
Montana.  The  fast  7 Slates  reported  before  1957. 

Source:  US,  Department  of  Health,  Hnetio*.  a*d  Welfare. 


female  has  a divorce  rate  six  times  that  of 
her  white  counterpart  (Douglass,  1966.  p. 
340).  Moreover,  there  has  been  an  Increase 
i in  the  non-white  suicide  rate.  Although 
t white  suicide  ratee  definitely  exceed  those  of 
) non-whltee,  the  difference  in  recent  years  la 
decreasing  (US.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic*, 
1966,  p.  225). 

t Already  mentioned  as  an  index  of  economlo 
status,  welfare  support  for  Impoverished  ur- 
ban families  U often  a fact  of  life.  Concern- 
ing marital  status,  37  percent  of  alt  Negro 
APDO  recipients  were  married;  54  percent  of 
white  recipients  were  married.  Three  times 
as  many  black  were  single,  compared  U> 
whites.  Approximately  the  same  proportion 
of  blacks  m white  recipients  were  character- 
ized by  home  broken  by  marital  discord  (di- 


49-9M  0-70-5? 
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voroe,  legally  separated,  and  deserted)  In 
1961  (Polskl  and  Brown,  1967,  Table*  31-63b). 

Previously  mentioned  have  been  the  ele- 
ments of  health,  nutrition,  economic  status, 
employment,  and  housing  and  living  condi- 
tion*—all  of  which  add  up  to  a massive  con- 
stellation of  elements  and  Interactions  work- 
ing against  the  continuation  of  the  Impov- 
erished urban  family  a$  a unlt^let  alor.a 
against  Us  roles  of  providing  stability  and 
protection  for  Its  children.  The  truly  remark- 
able fact  Is  that  In  spite  of  all  the  problem* 
for  which  these  families  must  almost  dally 
find  resolutions,  the  majority  of  them  still 
manage  to  function  as  Intact  and  vital  units 
In  the  Inner  city. 

Character  of  Inner  Ctty  Living 

The  character  and  quality  of  Inner  city 
living  Is  difficult  to  fathom  from  sets  of 
statistics  which  are  highly  abstracted  state- 
ments of  the  effects  of  such  living  on  the 
residents.  Yet,  It  Is  with  the  character  of 
life  In  the  inner  city  that  both  Its  residents 
and  the  urban  school  must  deal. 

We  have  yet  to  develop  an  adequate  quan- 
titative measure  for  life  style.  Accordingly, 
this  second  part  on  the  family  Is  largely  de- 
scriptive and  anecdotal  in  Its  sampling  of 
the  evidence. 

Minuchtn,  et  al  (1967),  In  an  intensive 
atudy  of  six  families  of  children  at  the 
Wlltwyck  School,  a private  residential  treat- 
ment center  In  New  York,  describes  the  fami- 
lies of  the  children  with  whom  they  worked: 

“Their  families  are  Impoverished,  disad- 
vantaged, unstable,  ’hard-core'  families.  They 
are  mostly  from  minority  ethnic  backgrounds 
(Negro  and  Puerto  Rican),  and  they  dwell 
In  the  congested,  rat-infested  ghettos  and 
alums  of  New  York  City.  Such  children  and 
their  families  can  be  found  In  the  big  cities 
throughout  our  nation.  We  do  not  know  how 
'representative’  the.famUies  we  worked  with 
are.  But  we  do  know  that  all  such  families 
have  In  common  a difficult  struggle  for  sur- 
vival in  our  society.  They  are  often  ’multi- 
agency’  families.  In  varying  degrees  they  are 
known  to  the  police,  courts,  welfare  facili- 
ties, shelter  agencies,  clinics,  hospitals,  so- 
cial agencies,  visiting  nurse  assoclftlons,  tru- 
ant officers,  parole  officers,  and  other  private, 
city,  and  state  institutions.  And  yet  they  are 
anonymous.  For  although  they  are  in  con- 
stant contact  with  the  institutional  repre- 
sentatives of  society,  they  remain  shadowy; 
they  feel  left  out  of  the  main  stream,  as  in- 
deed they  are." 

• With  regard  to  one  of  the  six  families 
studied,  the  following  account  of  the  quality 
of  the  world  this  family  lives  In  is  given: 

' Stranger*,  neighbor*,  'cop*/  schoolmate*, 
friends,  and  relative*  move  through  this 
world,  and  so  do  the  shadowy,  transient  lovers 
of  some  of  these  people.  There  are  money  aqd 
adventures’  to  be  taken  and  victims  to  be 
'took/  There  U action:  the  excitement  or  #e 
chase  of  the  being  chased.  There  are  risks. 
The  world  is  people  by  adult*  who  can  he 
counted  on  and  adulto  whom  you  cannot 
uust.”  (Minuchtn,  et  al,  1967,  p.  197). 

In  one  of  a collection  of  papers,  pertaining 
to  the  disadvantaged  child  (Frost  and  Hawke* 
1966),  Jules  Henry  noted  the  below-noted 
qualities  and  characteristic*: 

" 'Among  the  children  of  the  very  poor, 
survival  must  take  precedence  over  every 
other  consideration.1  Where  the  fight  for  sur- 
vival Involve*  the  full  energies  of  the  child, 
how  can  he  find  the  time  and  the  strength 


to  develop  the  values  espoused  by  his  society, 
such  as  pride  In  work,  reward  for  effort,  con- 
sideration of  other  people,  and  courage  In 
meeting  life's  problems?"  (page  377) 

» • i i • 

“Where  no  father  Is  present  during  the  eve- 
ning, there  is  usually  no  organized  meal,  no 
organised  opportunity  for  language  exchange, 
no  real  interaction.  A common  result  is  cumu- 
lative deficit  in  the  language  component  of 
a child's  development.  Since  this  deficit  Is 
qualitative  and  quantitative,  it  (s  erroneous 
to  believe  these  children  ere  characteristi- 
cally nonverbal."  (Henry  in  Frost  and  Hawkes, 
1966,  pp.  377.  360). 

Kcissman  (1963)  also  presents  Information 
on  the  character  of  Inner  city  living. 

“The  key  to  much  of  the  family  life  is  se- 
curity and  protection.  The  large  extended 
family*1  provides  a small  world  in  which 
one  Is  accepted  and  same.  If  help  Is  needed, 
the  family  is  the  court  of  first  resort  and  will 
provide  It,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Time  and 
energy,  rather  than  money,  are  the  chief  re- 
sources provided. 

• * * * * 

“The  home  Is  a crowded,  busy,  active,  noisy 
place  where  no  one  child  Is  focused  upon. 
There  are  too  many  children  for  this,  and 
the  parents  have  too  little  time.  Conse- 
quently, the  children  spend  much  more  time 
In  each  other's  company  and  with  the  rela- 
tives. Individualism  and  self-concern  on  the 
part  of  the  children  Is  much  less  likely  to 
emerge  and  Is,  In  fact,  discouraged  in  this 
more  family -centered  home. 

“Intense  parent-child  relationships  are  in- 
frequent, and  while  the  danger  of  parental 
rejectlori  Is  present,  overprotection  is  out  of 
the  question. 

“The  atmosphere  Is  much  more  communal 
and,  to  some  extent,  cooperative."  (ReJssman, 
1963,  pp.  36-37). 

A characteristic  of  much  concern  to  edu- 
cators and  psychologists  has  been  the  con- 
siderable use  of  punishment  or  discipline.  As 
the  following  statements  bring  out,  tt  Is 
likely  that  school  personnel  are  not  placing 
most  forms  of  punishment  (excepting  ex- 
treme forms,  of  course)  In  their  proper  per- 
spective for  these  families. 

“Since  physical  punishment  is  part  of  the 
everyday  pattern  among  the  disadvantaged, 
there  Is  probably  considerable  adaptation  to 
It  and  It  Is  not  perceived  as  a major  threat 
to  the  ego;  as  physical  punishment  and  ag- 
gression generally  are  expressed  rather  easily 
and  directly,  H Is  unlikely  that  they  have  the 
sadistlo  overtones  that  often  produce  the 
negative  correlates  of  punishment. 

• • • • $ 

“Why  do  underprivileged  parent*  use  pun- 
ishment so  freely?  This  practice  is  frequent- 
ly intepreted  as  restrictive  and  unloving. 
However,  wtlh  the  peculiar  problems  that 
plague  their. lives,  with  large  famlllee  often 
crowded  Into  small  apartments,  and  with 
both  working,  the  problem  of  discipline  be- 
comes a difficult  one.  Popularly  held  notion* 
of  permissiveness  cannot  easily  be  applied. 
Respect  and  obedience  without  a lot  Of  argu- 
ing and  ’reasoning*  Is  probably  much  more 
convenient  when  the  parents  come  home 
tired  from  a hard  day's  work.  They  are  In 
no  mood  to  cajole  the  children  and  they  re- 
sort much  more  quickly  to  physical  punish- 
ment—not  sadistic  beatings,  but  a quick  slap 
and  a strong  tone. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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” Underprivileged  people  do  not  see  disci- 
pline as  inconsistent  with  love^that  is,  they 
do  riot  feel  when  they  punish  a child  thAt 
this  might  Indicate  a lack  of  love  for  him/' 
(Rel&sman,  1063,  pp.  30-40). 

There  are  several  additional  qualities 
which  make  up  the  character  of  Inner  city 
living  which  are  all-too-often  lost  In  the 
enumeration  of  negative  characteristics.  It 
Is  fitting  that  this  section  end  with  a state- 
ment of  these  qualities.  On  the  "positive*’  side 
are: 

"The  cooperativeness  and  mutual  aid  that 
mark  the  extended  family;  avoidance  of  the 
strain  accompanying  competitiveness  and  In- 
dividualism; equal  It  art  anlsro,  Informality, 
and  warm  humor;  freedom  of  self-blame  and 
parental  over-protection;  the  children’s  en- 
joyment. of  each  other's  company,  and  less- 
ened sibling  rivalry;  the  security  found  In 
the  extended  family  and  In  a traditional  out- 
look." (Rel&sman,  1963,  p.  48). 

Summary  of  the  Chapter 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  considered  the  en- 
vironment of  the  Impoverished  urban  student 
In  term*,  of  its  Impact.  Its  offerings,  and  Its 
differences.  Although  not  exhaustively,  we 
have  presented  Information  concerning  a set 
of  elements  which  we  consider  are  baslo  in 
this  student's  world,  and  which,  in  com- 
bination have  a major  influence  on  how  he 
will  both  perceive  and  perform  in  the  school. 

Most  of  the  conclusions  which  we  draw 
from  the  evidence  presented  are  extremely 
disturbing.  If  there  is  such  a thing  as  the 
American  dream,  It  is  far  from  being  realised 
for  the  Impoverished  urban  student.  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  Martin  Luther  Ring,  Jr,,  said, 
"I  have  a dream."  For  this  student  In  the  fall 
of  1969,  it  opuld  hardly  be  otherwise  . . . 

Our  specific  conclusions  concerning  the 
urban  student  and  his  environment  are,  as 
follows:  ' * 

1.  He  and  his  family  are  apt  to  live  on  a 
diet  which  Is  less  than  adequate— If  not  In- 
sufficient. And  he  it  less  likely  to  manifest 
adequate  health  and  energy  levels  for  a sus- 
tained effort  on  demanding  tasks,  e g.,  read- 
ing as  taught  by  the  school.  He  may  not 
appear  as  able  as  other  students  his  age  due 
In  part  to  this  prolonged  mslnourlshment. 

3.  He  lives  In  a world  In  which  the  moy* 
tallty  rates  of  women  and  babies  in  birth  are 
higher  and  the  life  expectancies  of  men  are 
lower  than  for  other  Americans. 

3.  Economically,  he  lives  In  a world  in 
which  unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  the  Inadequate  welfare  check  are  com- 
mon facts  of  Hie.  He  learns,  too.  as  his  family 
already  has,  that  his  family's  economic  status 
is  all  too  often  a direct  offshoot  of  racial 
discrimination.  For  er6n  if  he  does  finish 
high  school  or  college,  he  will  earn  less  than 
his  white  counterpart  with  the  same  years 
of  schooling. 

4.  He  lives  in  housing  which  Is  apt  to  be  In 
poor  condition— if  It  Isn't  classified  as  sub- 
standard, and  It  may  very  likely  be  over- 
crowded. 

6.  His  family  will  probably  pay  more  for 
this  housing  than  It's  worth  simply  because 
there  is  really  nowhere  else  to  go.  A new 
home  or  a better  apartment  would  be  out  of 
the  question  oh  h^s  family's  Income — quite 
apart  from  the  discrimination  barrier. 

6.  Within  his  Immediate  experience.  If  noi 
dlrecdy  within  his  family,  there  may  be  prob- 
lems resulting  from  divorce*  separation,  or 
desertion  by  one  or  the  other  of  his  parents. 
And,  although  only  touched  upon  periph- 
erally or  implied,  he  will  probably  gain  a 


knowledge  of  the  problems  associated  with 
drug  addiction,  prostitution,  and  theft 
within  his  neighborhood— If  not  within  his 
Immediate  family. 

7.  Within  this  family— and  particularly  If 
It  is  an  extended  family — he  will  develop  a 
tough  self-reliance,  learn  to  cooperate,  prob- 
ably receive  a prompt  reaction  In  terms  of 
physical  discipline  for  stepping  out  of  line, 
tolerate  a high  degree  of  noise,  and  experi- 
ence considerable  casualness  In  terms  of  daily 
routine. 

8.  The  concepts,  language,  and  problrm 
solving  techniques  he  acquires  will  be  pri- 
marily geared  to  his  survival  In  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  necessary  interactions  in  and 
demands  of  his  family. 

It  Is  our  contention  that  all  of  these  ele- 
ments and  their  Interactions  which  charac- 
terise the  Impoverished  urban  environment 
and  which  are  Inevitably  reflected  to  various 
degrees  In  any  one  student  from  it  are  di- 
rectly contributing  to  making  the  task  of 
urban  education  a unique  one.  Moreover, 
when  we  oonslder  the  increasing  rise  In  the 
urban  population  of  young  children  and 
teenagers,  the  task  now  facing  urban  educa- 
tion becomes  not  only  unique  but  monu- 
mental as  well.  Finally,  we  do  not  find  that 
many  changes  for  the  better  have  occurred  In 
this  environment  since  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  sounded  Its 
lucid  and # comprehensive  warnings  to  the 
nation  at  large.  Although  our  data  are  much 
more  limited,  they  clearly  suggest  that  we 
have  precious  little  time  in  which  to  make 
needed— and  orderly — changes  In  the  urban 
environmen  t. 

Chapter  IV  takes  up  a major  element  In 
thb  environment,  the  urban  education 
system. 

CAapfer  IV.  The  urban  education  system 

The  preceding  two  chapters  have  docu- 
mented the  financial  and  environmental  sets 
of  factors  contributing  to  the  urban  edu- 
cational problem.  Such  financial  deficiencies 
and  conditions  dominating  the  urban  stu- 
dent’s world  are  prime  contributors,  along 
with  legislative  obstacles  at  all  governmental 
levels,  to  the  urban  education  problem.  With- 
out such  a complex  of  debilitating  conditions, 
perhaps  most  urban  education  systems  could 
achieve  success  where  relatively  few  now  do 
despite  such  hurdles.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  so 
many  obstacles,  all  too  few  systems  attempt 
to  or  know  how  to  wage  a battle  geared  to 
effectively  overcome  them.  And  In  too  many 
systems,  there  are  aspects  of  that  system 
(which  are  themselves  an  Important  con- 
tributor to  the  problem)  such  as  remoteness 
of  Its  administration  from  its  constituencies; 
patronizing  attitudes;  Inexperienced,  un- 
imaginative, and  Inappropriately  trained 
teachers. 

In  this  chapter,  we  shalj  discuss  the  indi- 
cators of  the  extent  to  which  the  system  Itself 
has  a responsibility  for  the  genera!  lack  of 
success  In  urban  education.  Although  It  Is 
impossible  to  isolate  the  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  all  the  obstacles  facing  urban  educa- 
tion today,  this  chapter  will:  (I)  identify 
those  obstacles  extrinsic  to  the  system  be- 
yond those  of  finance  (Chapter  II)  and  en- 
vironment (Chapter  III),  such  as  the  In- 
and  out-migration  patterns;  (3)  proceed  to 
Identify  those  areas  in  which  the  system  it- 
self is  falling  In  full  or  partial  degree,  such 
as  In  the  accuracy  and  sensitivity  of  Its 
perceptions  of  the  students;  and  (3)  discuss 
those  Indicators  of  the  system's  lack  of  sue- 
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cess  as  manifested  in  the  perceptions  and 
expressions  of  its  constituents,  l.e.,  the  stu- 
dents, the  teachers,  end  the  community.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  chapter  is  organized  Into  three 
major  sections,  followed  by  a summary. 

It  should  be,  noted  that  this  presentation 
Is  not  Just  Intended  to  blame  urban  education 
systems,  but  rather  to  analyze  those  indi- 
cators of  a failure  for  which  the  system  has 
considerable  responsibility.  We  recognize 
that  as  difficulties  tn  school  systems  have 
been  given  wider  and  wider  coverage,  targets 
of  blame  become  fashionable  for  a period  of 
time  which  are  to  some  extent  discarded  only 
when  a new  target  undergoes  scrutiny.  In 
re'*nt  years,  such  targets  are  many.  Inl- 
tia'Jy,  the  family  of  the  child — or  the  child 
himself— was  charged  with  his  lack  of 
achievement.  The  second  target  was  the  su- 
perintendent, followed  by  the  school  board, 
the  principal,  and  the  teacher.  As  such  overly 
simplified  attacks  have  been  made,  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  conflicting 
Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  the  dis- 
crepancies between  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations which  serve  as  the  backdrop 
against  which  school  people  must  work  out 
their  programs — and  their  frustrations.  With 
a backdrop  of  these  obstacles  In  mind,  this 
chapter  will  analyze  the  role  of  the  system 
In  an  attempt  to  document  those  failures 
which  are  specifically  its  own  responsibility.** 
Obstacles  faced  by  urban  education  systems 
v The  movement  of  high  t^x-paylng  business 
and  salaried  professional  populations  out  of 
the  cities,  compounded  by  the  entrance  of 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged,  have,  as  we 
have  noted  tn  Chapter  2,  caused  significant 
economic  problems  for  the  cities  and  for  the 
education  systems  of  the  cities.  This  section 
will  define  and  document  the  extent  of  this 
In-  and  out-mlgrstion  and  discuss  the  Impact 
of  such  migration  on  areas  of  vital  concern 
to  the,  education  system,  particularly  those 
of  facilities  and  personnel. 


Extent  of  In-  and  Out-Migration 

As  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  flow  Into 
: thd  cities,  their  numbers,  their  poverty,  their 
j - social  Isolation,  their  lack  of  education,  and 
their  needs  and  problems  which  are  dis- 
similar to  their  predecessors*,  are  of  direct 
concern  to  the  educational  system.  While 
the  system  has  been  able  to  count  their  num- 
bers and  to  measure  the  indicators  of  their 
poverty,  social  isolation  and  lack  of  educa- 
tion, it  has.  In  many  cases  failed  to  respond 
to— or  even  to  recognize — their  needs  and 
problems.  The  Impact  and  extent  of  the 
migration  is  as  follows: 

Numbers. — During  the  post-World  War  II 
period,  millions  of  blacks  left  the  rural  South 
to  seek  better  conditions  in  tirban  centers. 
The  greatest  Southern  exodus  occurred  dur- 
ing the  1940's  and  1950’*,  but  even  in  1968 
the  average  annual  non-white  migration  from 
the  South  was  80,000  (See  Table  1) . As  shown 
in  Table  2,  In  i960,  Negroes  comprised  11  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  all  metropolitan 
areas  and  In  1968,  12  percent.  In  the  Inner 
city,  the  concentration  is  greater  In  density. 
Today,  blacks  comprise  about  20  percent  of 
the  total  inner  city  population  as  compared 
with  12  percent  in  1950.  In  cities  with  1,- 
000.000  or  more  Inhabitant*,  blacks  make  up 
an  Inner  city  population  today  of  25  percent 
as  compared  to  13  percent  In  1950.  From  1960 
to  1965,  the  Negro  population  In  the  central 
clues  was  up  by  2.100,000  and  the  white 
population  was  down  by  270,000.  In  the  sub- 
urb* the  figures  are  strikingly  different.  From 
1960  to  1965,  the  suburban  Negro  population 
increased  by  400.000  while  the  white  popula- 
tion Increased  by  7.000.000  ( U.S . News  and 
World  Report , 3/19/67,  p.  61).  The  ttpanis’.i- 
s peaking  population  has  also  become  urban- 
. lzed.  Representing  approximately  6 percent 
of  the  general  population,  82  percent  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  population  resides  in  an 
urban  environment  (Moore  & MJttelbach, 
1966,  pp.  vl-vll). 


TABU  NEGRO  POPULATION  AND  FSTIMATF0  NET  OUTMIGRATION  OF  N0NWHITFS  FROM  THE  SOUTH,*  1*W~6I 


(Is  Owuueds) 


1949 

1950 

1960 

1965 

1969 

Ntfro  population  !n  tfct  South 

9, 90S 

10,222 

11,312 

*11,233 

*11,573 

1940-50 

1950-40 

1960-65 

196543 

Ntowhitt,  mri(t  tmwt  Ml  ou  Imitation  from  the 
Sooth 

1917 

1417 

94.6 

80.3 

* The  So* tli  Incfedts  the  SUUs  el  the  0M  Ceaftdtrtcy  is  wtl  is  OtUwirt,  the  District  el  CobabU,  Kcatechy,  MtryUad 
Oil* Komi,  and  Wist  YirfinJJ. . 

* tidvdii  Armed  Farces  (hint  is  be  rock*. 

Soerct:  U.S.  Otptrtatal  el  Commerce,  Seretv  el  the  Ceases,  Recent  Trends  is  SocUt  i ad  Economic  Conditions  ot  Ntfrots  U 
ike  United  suit,  Jttf  1568,  p.  2. 


TABLE  2. -POPULATION  CHANGE  BY  LOCATION,  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  19S0-68 

(Numbers  in  millions] 


v 

Total  population 

. Population  change  1950-68 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

1960 

1966 

1968 

1960 

1966 

1968 

1950-60 

1960-66 

1966-68 

1950-60 

1960-66 

1966-68 

United  States 

18.8 

21.5 

21.9 

158.1 

170.9 

173.7 

+3.8 

+2.6 

+.4 

+23.7 

+12.8 

+2.8 

Metropolitan  areas , 

12.2 

14.8 

15.0 

99.2 

109.3 

110.7 

+3.8 

+2.6 

+.  2 

+19.3 

+10.2 

+1.3 

Central  areas 

9.7 

12.1 

11.8 

47.5 

46.6 

45.8 

+3.2 

+2.4 

-.2 

+2.2 

—.8 

—.8 

Suburbs  • : 

2.5 

2.7 

3.2 

51.7 

62.7 

64.9 

+.  6 

+.2 

+.4 

+17.2 

+11.0 

+2.2 

mailer  cities,  towns  and  rural 

6.7 

6.7 

7.0 

58.9 

61.6 

63.0 

(*) 

, (») 

+.2  * 

+4.3 

+2.7 

+1.5 

i Comprises  the  part  of  metropolitan  area  outside  central  cities.  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Contmerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Recent  Trends  In  Social  and  Eco« 

s Less  than  50,000.  nomlc  Conditions  of  Negroes  lit  the  United  States,"  July  1968,  p.  4. 


In  the  inner  city,  the  non-whites  who  are 
moving  in  end  those  who  are  already  there 
are  younger  and  have  a higher  birth  rate 
than  those  whites  remaining.  In  1960,  36 
percent  of  the  black  population  was  under 
18  years  of  age  and  66  percent  was  over  18 
years  of  age.  In  1967,  44.7  percent  was  under 
18;  and  66.3  percent  was  over  18  years  of 
age. 

The  number  of  non-white  teenagers  has 
Increased  over  60  percent  from  1960  to  1966. 
This  figure  is  almost  double  the  national 
teenage  growth  rate.  Non-whites  under  14 
years  of  age  Increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  three  times  that  of  white  children. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  this  Increase  Is  In 
the  Inner  oltles  (Lotirla  & Stokes,  1968,  p.  1) 
where  schools  are  now  confronted  with  the 
urgent  problems  of  low  reading  and  arith- 
metic achievement  and  poor  social  Inter- 
action. 

Poverty. — As  shown  In  Chapter  2,  "Finan- 
cial Crisis,"  more  families  with  Incomes 
under  $3,000  live  In  the  city  than  In  the 
suburbs — and  the  number  is  ever  increasing. 
Chapter  3 provides  further  documentation. 


Social  isolation. — As  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  cautioned,  we  are  moving 
closer  and  closer  "toward  two  societies;  one 
black,  one  white — separate  and  unequal" 
(Kemer,  et  al.  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  1969,  p.  1).  The  poor, 
maleducated  ri  on -white  remains  in  the  city 
while  the  affluent  white  rushes  to  the  sub- 
urbs. The  black  and  Spanish-speaking  groups 
comprise  a far  higher  percent  of  the  Inner 
cities'  population  than  they  do  of  the  coun- 
try's total  population.  In  the  public  schools 
of  such  oltles,  the  pupil  enrollment  is  largely 
black  and  Spanish-speaking  while  the  non- 
publlo  schools  are.  largely  white.  At  the 
same  time  the  educational  systems  are  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  de  facto  school 
segregation  inherent  In  a residential  segre- 
gated setting.  Thirteen  of  the  nation's  20 
largest  cities  with  populations  in  excess  of 
600,000  approach  the  Tauber  Index  ot  106, 
signifying,  total  residential  segregation  (See 
Table  8).  Unless  there  are  some  major  gov- 
ernmental policy  changes,  these  20  cities, 
which  account  for  approximately  half  oi  the' 


black  population  of  the  country,  will  be  uni- 
formly characterized  by  extreme  residential, 
and  therefore  extreme  de  facto  segregation. 
All  evidence  indicates  that  the  trend  Is  con- 
tinuing, albeit  slowing  down. 

The  most  recent  data  suggest  that  70  per- 
cent of  all  black  pupils  attend  schools  that 
are  composed  of  90  to  100  percent  black 
pupils.  By  1976,  probably  80  percent  of  all 
black  students  in  the  above  20  cities  will  be 
attending  90  to  100  percent  black  schools. 
Except  for  Washington,  D.O.,  the  cities  show- 
ing the  least  segregation  are  located  in  the 
West.  The  rate  of  Negro  ln-migratlon,  how- 
ever, is  likely  soon  to  move  West  Into  the 
same  orbit  as  the  South  and  Northeast.  What 
is . more,  Houston  and  Dallas  are  only  now 
moving  from  de  jure  to  de  facto  school 
segregation.** 

The  lack  of  education , — While  the  Inner 
city  Is  becoming  more  non-white  than  white, 
it  Is  also  becoming  increasingly  lees  educated. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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TABLE  3.— POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS,  MIGRATION,  AND  SEGREGATION  PATTERNS  IN  20  URGE  CITIES  ’ 


City 


I960  SMSA 
population 


1960  city  1960  city  1964  estimate 

1960  city  nonwhite  nonwhlte  SMSA 

population  population  percent  population 


196041  1960  city  1950-60 

estimate  residential  change  In 
change  In  segregation  segregation 
migration  Index  * pattern 


1960 
suburban 
residential 
segregation 
index  < 


New  York 10,695,000 

Chicago 6,221,000 

Los  Angelos. 6, 039, 000 

Philadelphia 4,343,000 

Detroit 3,762,000 

Baltimore 1, 727. 000 

Houston 1,418,000 

Cleveland 

Washington 2,002,000 

St.  Louis 2, 105,  (XX) 

Milwaukee 233,000 

San  Francisco 

Boston 2,595,000 

Dallas.. 1,064,000 

New  Orleans 907, 000 

Pittsburgh 2,405,000 

San  Antonio... . 71&SS9 

San  Diego.. — 1 » 0? 000 

Seattle 1,107,000 

Buffalo 1,307,000 


7,781,984 
3 550,404 
2 479.015 
2,002,612 
1 670  144 
939,024 
938,219 
876, 050 
763,956 
750,026 
741,324 
740,316 
697, 197 
679,684 
627,525 

m 

573,224 

557.087 

532.759 


1,141,322 

535,033 
487,174 
328,416 
217,672 
253, 108 
418,693 
216,022 
6!>,  752 
135,913 
68,493 
131,211 
234,931 
101,739 
43,221 
44,712 
46, 528 
73,388 


14.7 

23.6 

16.8 

26.7 

29.2 
35.0 

23.2 
28.9 

54.8 

28.8 
8.9 

18.4 

9.8 

19.3 

37.4 

16.8 

7.4 

7.8 

8.4 

13.8 


11,260,000 

6.591.000 

6.674.000 

4.617.000 

3.914.000 

1.829.000 

1.640.000 

1.958.000 

2.323.000 

2.203.000 

i,  26$,  000 

2 894,000 

3.177.000 

1.256.000 
1,001  OOO 

2.368.000 
787,000 

1.131.000 

1.178.000 

1.319.000 


115.000  79.3  -8.0  *77.5 

3 000  92.6  . 5 88.7 

286.000  81.8  -2.8  * 83.7 

56.000  87.1  -1.9  * 82.0 

-80,000  84.5  -4.3  * 87.6 

(«)  89.6  -1.7  80.9 

108.000  93.7  2.2  

-51,000  91.3  —.2  

173.000  79.7  -.4  87.8 

-24.000  90.5  -2.4  90.3 

—50,000  88.1  -3.5  

107.000  69.3  -10.5  * 79.7 

-81,000  83.9  -2.6  65.5 

89.000  94.6  6.2  

32.000  86.3  1.4  

-132,000  84.6  . 6 

8.000  90.1  1.8  

19.000  81.3  -2.3  

9.000  79.7  -3.6  

—54,000'  86.5  -3.0  82.3 


• This  table  was  constructed  for  i piper  prepared  by  Robert  A.  Dentler  and  James  W.  Fishery  for 
the  U.$.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  November  1967. 

» Adapted  from  the  Tauber  $ Racial  Segregation  Index,  Negroes  In  Cities,  tables  1 and  12,  pp 
32-33, 59. 


* Where  more  than  1 suburb  Is  clustered  about  a city  an  average  segregation  Index  Is  calculated. 

* Less  than  500  or  0.05. 
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The  Inner  city's  Kegro  median  number  of 
year*  of  completed  schooling  was  9 In  1957, 
compared  to  12.1  for  whiter  (Census,  1968, 
Tab!  6 166).** 

impact  o/  In-  end  Out-  Migration  on  the 
£yifem. — As  a result  of  the  above  factors,, 
schools  are  facing  a near  paralysis  in  both 
dealing  with  the  sheer  numbers  and  In  at- 
tempting to  integrate  the  isolated  groups. 
With  the  40  percent  non-white  population, 
the  higher  npn-whlte  birthrate,  and  with 
many  whites  sending  their  children  to  paro- 
chial and  private  schools,  the  majority  of 
students  In  the  public  schools  wcmld  neces- 
sarily beoome  increasingly  non-white — thus 
creating  additional  problems  In  efforts  to 
Integrate.  The  growing  population  has  only 
Increased  the  Inadequacy  of  school  facilities. 
It  has  made  the  existing  teacher  shortage 
more  acute.  The  following  two  sections  will 
discuss  these  obstacles  faced  by  overpopu- 
lated urban  school  systems. 

Increased  inadequacy  Of  Facilities 

Tbs  Kerner  Commission  (1968)  pointed 
out  that  because  of  the  rapid  expansion  of- 
the  Kegro  population  which  “has  been  con- 
centrated In  segregated  neighborhoods,  ghet- 
to schools  have  experienced  acute  overcrowd- 
ing. Shortages  of  textbooks  and  supplies  have 
developed.  Double  shifts  are  common;  hall- 
ways and  other  non-classroom  space  have 
been  adapted  for  class  instruction,  and  mo- 
bile classroom  units  are  used.  Even  programs 
for  passive  construction  of  new  schools  in  Ke- 
gro neighborhoods  cannot  always  keep  up 
with  Increased  overcrowding/*  (Kerner,  et  aJ. 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, 1968,  p:  432). 

Difficulties  with  facilities  result  not  only 
from  Increased  population  but  are  also  com- 
bined with  the  age  of  such  facilities.  This 
combination  presents  a bleak  picture  in  the 
inner  cities  when  compared  to  the  suburbs. 
Core  schools  generally  have  more  impover- 
ished or  makeshift  instruction  rooms  per 
building  than  do  fringe  schools.  A greater 
percentage  of  core  students  than  suburban 
students  attend  school  buildings  which  are 
older  and  larger,  with  more  students  In  the 
school,  more  students  per  teacher,  and  more 
students  per  room.  For  instance.  In  the 
Kortheast,  43  percent, of  the  elementary  core 
schools  are  over  40  years  old,  while  in  the 
fringe  schools,  only  18  percent  are  over  age 
40*  Figures  are  comparable  for  secondary 
schools.  In  secondary  education,  there  are 
seven  more  students  per  classroom  in  the 
core  than  in  the  fringe  In  the  Kortheast.  In 
the  Midwest,  there  are  2l  more  students  per 
classroom  (Coleman,  1966,  pp.  68,  69,  71).  In 
addition,  there  are  fewer  librarians  attending 
to  the  co to  schools  with  a centralised  library, 
fewer  volumes  In  the  core  school  library,  and 
fewer  volumes  per  core  school  student  (Cole- 
man, 1966,  p.  74).  Further,  there  Is  definite 
advantage  in  the  suburban  schools  in  facili- 
ties for  preparing  hot  meals  and  for  provld- 
lng  health  services  (Coleman,  1966,  p.  71 ) . 

Increased  Personnel  Problems* 

In  its  study  of  the  problems  and  priorities 
of  urban. education,  the  Study  Oroup  on 
Urban  Education  of  the  Republican  Coordi- 
nating Committee  draws  the  following  con- 
clusion about  the  quality  of  teaching  in  our 
urban  areas: 

“The  teacher  is  a fundamental  and  crucial 
link  between  the  education  system  and  the 
child.  A child  is  under  the  influence  of  hts 


teacher  for  a continuous  period  of  five  hours 
or  more  per  day,  180  days  or  more  per 

year It  is  apparent  that  success  or  failure 

of  an  education  system  will  depend  most  vi- 
tally upon  the  quality  of  teaching.  Yet  In 
urban  areas  today,  because  of  numerous  dif- 
ficulties, the  quality  of  teaching  and  the 
pupil-teacher  relationship  frequently  do  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  child.** 
(Republican  Coordinating  Committee,  8tudy 
Oroup  on  Urban  Eduction  as  cited  by  the 
Center  for  Urban  Education) . 

These  difficulties  become  abundantly  clear 
from  the  following  data. 

Teacher  shortages. — Significant  numbers 
of  large  city  school  systems  reported  that 
they  were  encountering  extreme  difficulty  in 
Ailing  teaching  positions  for  1968-69.  The 
moot  frequently  Identified  assignments  these 
school  systems  report  having  extreme  diffi- 
culty In  filling  and  the  number  of  unfll?ed 
positions  in  early  August  are  shown  In  Table 
4.  Supporting  these  reports  of  shortages  are 
the  relatively  large  numbers  of  these  school 
systems  which  report  they  have  had  to  em- 
ploy persons  with  substandard  qualifications 
In  these  assignment  areas  for  1968-69:  21, 
Industrial  arts;  27,  special  education;  16, 
mathematics;  11,  trade-industrlsl-vocatlon- 
al- technical  courses;  17,  regular  instruction 
in  elementary  grades;  7 natural  and  physical 
science;  and  6,  women  teachers  Of  physical 
and  health  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relatively  small 
number  of  teachers  for  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  dried  in  these  figures.  It 
would  seem  that  the- shortages  referred  to 
above  are  those  in  special  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged,  but  the  need  for  more 
qualified  teachers  for  Inner-city  schools 
exists  id  virtually  all  of  the  shortage  areas 
cited. 

TABU  4-SURYEY  Of  OffflCUtMO-nit  POSITION*  IN 
LARGE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


ASSIGNMENT 


Number  of 
school 
systems 

"CSS 

•itremo 


difficulty 

infilUftf 

position 


Number  of 
positions 
not  filed 
M At  first 
l»  tho  Urft 
school 
systems 


Industrial  art*. 

Special  education 

Matbemitic* 

Trade.  Industrial.  vocitionaJ.... 

School  pfytbototbts 

Physic  it  education  (women).... 
Remedial  readinf  speech,  esc... 

i UnriiM 

T Elementary  regular  instruction. 
Nateral  and  physical  sciences.. 
Instruction  of  educational 
dbadvantafed 


4$ 

n 4 

» 

«7 

V 

31? 

to 

17 

IS 

71 

11 

IfO 

1) 

1S1 

11 

114 

10 

Mil 

10 

10 

HI 

Source:  Center  for  Urban  Education. 

Looking  to  the  staffing  problems  of  the 
cities  selected  for  study  in  connection  with 
this  report.  It  can  be  noted  that  In  Washing- 
ton, D.O.  over  the  period  Of  1966-1968  pupil 
population  increased  from  146,961  to  148,719< 
a gain  of  l St  percent.  During  the  same  period 
the  teacher  population  decreased  from  6.391 
to  6,958,  a loss  of  64  percent.  The  pupil 
teacher  ratio  was  thus  raised  from  23  ; I to 
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26  : 1.  A similar  Inverse  relationship  was  ob- 
servable in  Los  Angeles.  Pupil  population  for 
the  same  period  Increased  2.8  percent  while 
teacher  population  decreased  by  almost  1 
percent.  This  change  increased  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  frcm  already  high  29:1  to  30:1 
(pupil- teacher  ratio  average  for  all  schools  In 
the  United  States  is  23 : 1).  Milwaukee 
showed  a pupil  population  Increase  of  2.1 
percent  and  a teacher  population  decrease  of 
19  percent,  with  a rise  In  pupil- teacher  ratio 
from  26:1  to  27:1.  While  not  displaying 
inverse  pupil -teacher  population  develop- 
ment. the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
both  reveal  a significantly  greater  rate  of  In- 
crease in  pupil  population  than  teacher  pop- 
ulation growth  could  keep  pace  with.  Pupil 
population  in  Chicago  showed  an  increase  of 
4.1  percent  and  an  Increase  In  teacher  popu- 
lation of  only  2.7  percent.  Philadelphia’s 
pupU  body  expanded  by  5.3  percent,  com- 
pared to  its  teaching  staff  growth  of  4.4  per- 
cent. Pupil- teacher  ratio  was  then  observed 
to  Increase  In  Chicago  from  24.6  ; 1 to  26.2  i 1 
and  In  Philadelphia  from  23.8  : 1 to  24.0  : 1. 

High  pupil-teacher  ratio . — Taking  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  as  an  index  of  instructional 
staff  supply  problems  in  urban  areas,  a fall 
1968  survey  revealed  that  eight  of  the  twelve 
cities  under  study  In  this  document  ex- 
ceeded the  national  average  pupil-teacher 
ratio  of  23.1  by  as  much  as  6.1  more  pupils 
per  teacher.  The  range  of  excess  was  from 
.6  to  5.1  (See  Table  5). 

Lack  of  fully  accredited  teachers. — Among 
the  many  stalling  difficulties  experienced  by 
big  city  school  systems,  the  short  supply  of 
fully  accredited  or  licensed  teachers  remains 
a vexing  problem.  Tills  Is  clear  from  the 
following  comparison.  The  total  number  of 
full  time  teachers  with  less  than  standard 
certificates  in  the  United  States  reported  In 
a fall  1968  survey  was  108,000,  this  figure  rep- 
resenting 5.6  percent  of  all  employed  full  time 
teachers.  At  the  same  time,  cities  such  as 
' Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  D.C.  re- 
ported much  higher  percentages  of  classroom 
teachers  with  less  than  standard  certificates, 
i.e.,  Chicago  33.S  percent,  Baltimore  23.8  per- 
cent and  Washington,  D.C.  26.0  percent. 

TABU  5 -PUPIL- TEACHER  RATIOS  IN  8 LARGE  CITIES 


No.  o!  popth 
PupiMeacher  owr  national 
ratio  avenge 


City: 




C hicaro 

23.6 

21.  S 

0.5 

1.4 

Clmiand 

27.0 

3.8 

Ko^sloa 

26,9 

3.8 

lor  Amies 

Mrfniult* 

26.5 

27. 5 

3.4 

4.4 

PfeifjtfelpMa 

24.7 

1.6 

St  Louh 

28.2 

5.1 

$*>fte:  Center  lor  Urban  Education. 

Comparison  between  cities  and  suburbs.— 
The  straits  of  big  cities  regarding  the  sup- 
ply of  educational  personnel  is  further  Il- 
lustrated by  comparisons  drawn  between  sev- 
eral of  the  cities  under  consideration  and 
their  surrounding  suburbs  and  towns.  Strik- 
ing differences  favoring  the  suburbs  are  evi- 
denced regarding  the  supply  of  school  nurses, 
school  librarians,  and  school  psychologists; 
For  example,  Washington,  D.C.  reveals  a ratio 
of  1,377  pupils  per  school  librarian.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  that  of  neighboring  Arlington 
County,  Virginia  which  presents  a ratio  of 
only  459  pupils  per  librarian.  Similar  con- 
trasts are  to  be  found  when  comparisons  are 


made  between  Baltimore  and  Baltimore 
County  (2,317:1  and  787:1  respectively); 
Cleveland  and  Cleveland  Heights  (1,365:1 
and  802:1  respectively);  Philadelphia  and 
Bristol,  Township  (6,287:1  and  1.446:1 
* respectively) ; Milwaukee  and  Racine 
(10,508:1  and  1,432:1  respectively);  San 
Francisco  and  Berkeley  (1,958:1  and  750:1 
respectively) ; Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach 
(26,364:1  and  1,138:1  respectively),  A com- 
parison of  some  of  the  same  cities  and  nearby 
suburbs  regarding  school  nurses  and  school 
psychologists  reveals  yet  another  staffing  dis- 
advantage'of  big  city  school  systems.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  there  is  a ratio  of  3,105 
p ipils  per  school  nurse,  while  In  Arlington 
County,  Virginia,  one  finds  a ratio  of  1,640 
per  school  nurse.  Again,  similar  contrasts 
are  to  be  found  when  comparisons  are  made 
between  Philadelphia  and  Bristol  Township 
(1,172:1  and  732:1  respectively):  and  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Rockford  (4,034:1  and 
1,689:1  respectively).  Likewise,  In  the  matter 
of  school  psychologist,  striking  contrasts  are 
found  between  Washington,  D.C,  and  Arling- 
ton County,  Virginia  (6,346:1  and  3.273:1  re- 
spectively); an4  between  Ban  Francisco  and 
Haywood  (9,400:1  and  4,308:1  respectively). 

Racial  distribution  of  teaching  staffs. — 
The  problems  of  big  city  schools  will  not  be 
completely  solved  if  more  minority  group 
teachers  and  administrators  are  recruited 
and  promoted,  but  unless  they  are,  all  other 
reforms  seem  hypocritical.  Unless  prejudice 
and  racism  are  overcome,  all  other  programs 
will  fall  short  of  their  goals.  Moreover,  quite 
apart  from  moral  exhortations,  it  Is  clear 
that  minority  group  teachers  represent  an 
under-utilized  manpower  pool  which  might 
substantially  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
the  shortage  mentioned  abqve.  The  results  of 
generations  of  discriminatory  hiring  and 
promotion  practices  are  revealed  in  one  of 
the  findings  of  the  Coleman  Report:  "Com- 
pared to  the  teachers  of  the  average  white 
pupil,  the  teacher  of  the  average  Negro 
pupil  is  . . . much  more  likely  to  be  Negro 
In  every  region.”  A 1963  study  of  Cleveland's 
East  Side,  for  example,  showed  that  81  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  assigned  to  nearly-all 
Negro  schools  were  Negro,  91  percent  of  the 
teachers  In  majorlty-Negro  schools  were 
Negro,  and  3 percent  of  the  teachers  In 
nearly-all  white  schools  were  Negro.  That  the 
process  of  changing  these  racial  patterns  Is 
far  from  complete  may  be  exemplified  by 
Illustrations  from  a number  of  echo]  sys- 
tems. In  Los  Angeles  (Fall  1967),  for  ex- 
ample, where  21.4  percent  of  the  pupils  are 
black,  only  6.1  percent  of  the  administrators, 
12.8  percent  of  the  counselors,  and  14.7  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  are  black.  Even  more 
st-lking  • 20.3  percent  of  the  pupils  have 
Spanish  surnames,  but  only  1.3  percent  of 
the  administrators  and  3.0  percent  of  the 
teachers  have  Spanish  surnames.  In  Chicago, 
where  approximately  64  percent  (1966)  of 
the  student  body  is  black.  33.9  percent  of  the 
teaching  staff  Is  black  and  approximately 
21.0  percent  of  the  administrative  supervis- 
ory staff  and  specially  assigned  teachers  are 
black.  The  situation  in  New  York  City 
schools  is  even  more  acute.  Only  6,000  \ll 
percent)  of  a 65,000  teaching  force  Is  black. 
The  proportion  of  black  administrators  Is 
even,  lower. 

Teacher  drop-out.— The  perennial  and  In- 
creasing problem  of  staffing  big  city  schools 
Is  aggravated  by  a phenomenon  Identified 
by  B.  Othanel  Smith  and  his  associates  as 
the  “Teacher  Dropout.”  And  this  attrition 
problem  among  new  teachers  and  teachers 
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at  all  levels  of  experience  seems  greater  In 
the  Inner-city  regions  of  big  cities.  It  has 
been  noted  for  example  that  the  rate  of  exit 
from  Chicago  Inner-city  schools  Is  ten  times 
that  of  less  poverty-stricken  areas.  Citing 
Haubrlch  and  others.  Smith  offers  a useful 
summary  of  current  Information  concerning 
the  high  rate  of  teacher  exit  from  Inner  city 
schools. 

In  th$  borough  of  Manhattan,  according  to 
Haubrlch,  one  third  of  the  teachers  ap- 
pointed to  positions  do  not  accept  their  as- 
signments. Moreover,  In  a study  of  teacher 
attitudes  In  15  major  Amerloan  cities,  it  was 
reported  that  17  percent  of  the  teachers  had 
been  In  their  ghetto  school  for  one  year  and 
63  percent  In  their  present  position  for  five 
years  or  less.  The  proportion  of  teachers  re- 
maining after  five  years  dropped  off  radically. 
At  the  same  time,  some  88  percent  of  the 
teachers  Indicated  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  positions.  But  the  rate  of  dropouts 
from  the  ghetto  schools  would  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  teachers  tend  to  move  on  even 
though  they  may  express  satisfaction  with 
the  school  In  general. 

. The  teachers  In  the  above-mentioned 
Atudy  were  least  satisfied  with  the  working 
conditions,  their  teaching  loads,  and  the 
community.  About  63  percent  were  satisfied 
with  their  working  conditions  and  approxi- 
mately 62  percent  with  their  teaeching-loads. 
But  only  58  percent  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  community,  with  48  percent  of 
these  being  only  somewhat  satisfied.  A large 
proportion  of  the  teachers  were  satisfied  with 
their  colleagues*  supervisors;  the  pupils,  and 
with  salaries  and  the  flexibility  per- 

mitted them  in  the  classroom.  These  findings 
seem  to  indicate  .that  the  dissatisfaction  of 
within  the  school  Itself.  Since  teachers  seem 
not  to  prefer  neighborhoods  where  working 
conditions  are  unfavorable,  young  an£  in- 
experienced teachers,  who  must  accept  posi- 
tions wherever  they  find  them,  are  often 
located  In  the  disadvantaged  areas.  With  th» 
-highest  rate  of  turnover  among  beginning 
teachers,  tt  is  not  surprising  that  schools 
In  deprived  communities  suffer  a high  rate 
of  attrition  among  their  teachers. 

The  Problems  of  tho  Education  System  In 
Perceiving  Its  Students 
- This  section  argues  the  Inability,  In  many 
cases,  of  the  system  to  cope  with  a pluralistic 
culture,  and  cites  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  problems  which  many  teachers  have  In 
perceiving  their  students  as  they  are— and 
as  they  can  be — and  to  respond  to  their 
needs. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
with  many  urban  systems  today  Is  their  lack  ■ 
of  awareness  of  the  effects  of  their  own 
biases  on . their  students.  Hie  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities,  the  urban  immigrants  of 
today,  possess  essentially  the  same  general 
goals  as  those  of  the  nationality  immigrants 
of  yesterday.  Among  these  goals  are  the  at- 
tainment of  self-respect,  personal  safety, 
economic  security,  and  acceptance  In  the 
mainstream  without  loss  of  Individual  self- 
identity.  Despite  the  similarity  In  goals,  to- 
day’s minorities  are  separated  from  previous 
groups  by  more  than  years  alone.  The  school 
systems  which  expected  middle  class  per- 
formance from  those  earlier  Immigrants  were 
fulfilled  In  their  expectations  for  they  were 
similar  to  those  of  ihp  students. 

The  populations  have  changed;  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  have  changed;  - 
their  problems  have  changed;  their  needs 
have  changed;  their  values  have  changed. 


Most  systems  have  not.  Many  systems*  un- 
conscious biases  and  static  expectations  have 
limited  Its  capacity  to  teach  children  who 
enter  the  schools  without  certain  attributes 
held  by  previous  constituencies  of  the  sys- 
tem. Such  attributes  relate  to  being  oriented 
to  middle  class  values  and  expectations,  be- 
ing reading-ready,  and  having  the  structural 
orientation  that  facilitates  sifting  from  sub- 
ject matter  to  subject  matter  as  dictated  by 
vine  blocs  rather  than  by  Interest  and  sub- 
stance. Because  of  the  widespread  use  of 
systems*  equating  a student’s  capacity  to 
meet  thslr  expectations  with  his  possession 
of  such  middle  class  attributes,  the  concept 
of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  has  all  too  of- 
ten been  demonstrated.  ’Children  who  are 
treated  as  if  they  are  uneducable  Invariably 
become  uneducable"  (Clark,  1265,  p.  128). 

Studies  Indicate  that  a student  entering 
the  school  doors  has  a significantly  better 
chance  If  he  Is  neither  black  nor  nonwhite.1* 
However,  scattered  throughout  urban  edu- 
cation systems  are  a growing  number  of  ac- 
tivities which  reflect  efforts  to  Overcome 
these  biases — and,  are.  Indeed,  hopeful  Indi- 
cators. These  efforts  reflect  a very  consider- 
able variety  and  scope.  Among  them  are:  de- 
centralization and  de  facto  community  in- 
volvement in  real  decision-making,  sensitiv- 
ity training  for  school  personnel:  addition  of 
courses  In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
on  Impoverished  children  and  youth  at  the 
request  of  local  educational  systems;  early 
childhood  programs  which  are  aimed  at  par- 
ents as  well  as  their  children;  bilingual  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  on  the  cultural  as  well 
the  linguistic  aspects  of  language;  Job  train- 
ing In  the  high  schools;  and  the  like. 

The  Problem  of  the  Teacher  in  Perceiving 
His  Students 

The  teacher’s  problem  In  perceiving  his 
students  when  those  students  represent 
backgrounds  and  values  different  from  hit 
own  has  complex  origins.  In  addition  to  per- 
sonal difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  accept  and  respect  differences,  there  U the 
* education  system’s— and  indeed*  society’s — 
lack  of  Interest  In  so  doing.  Until  quite  re- 
cently, society  generally,  and  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions  specifically,  have  attached 
little  status  to  working  with  disadvantaged. 
One  of  the  rewards  of  education  has  been 
presented  as  increased  status  in  the  eyes  of 
society  for  those  who  have  successfully  nego- 
tiated the  educational  system  from  the  pri- 
mary years  through  graduate  school.  For  the 
teacher,  this  status  comes  as  a result  cf  suc- 
cessful achievement  at  an  Institution  of 
teacher  training.  His  continued  status  often 
rests  on  his  ‘’ability**  to  teach  only  those 
students  who  are  already  successfully  nego- 
tiating the  system. 

Graduate  schools  of  education,  with  \er/ 
few  exceptions,  have  sent  their  brightest  II- 
terns  to  wealthy  suburban  areas  as  their  "re  * 
ward,"  further  reinforcing  the  notion  thrt 
“good  teachers  deserve  to  teach  in  ike 
suburbs,  while  less  capable  teachers  are  left 
to  teach  in  the  city."  Implicit  In  this  pattern 
of  assignments  Is  the  corollary  that  suburban 
schools  are  “good"  while  city  schools  are 
“bad."  The  trend  has  been  that  graduates 
and  younger,  brighter  graduate  students 
have  started  their  careers  In  suburban  sys- 
tems. Moreover,  the  most  effective  experi- 
enced teachers  have  generally  selected 
suburban  teaching  settings.  Thus,  the  least 
experienced  teachers  hate  been  relegated  to 
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the  cities,  further  reinforcing  the  view  of  the 
ghetto  schools  m Inferior  (Kerner,  et  a 1.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, 1068,  pp.  428-429), 

The  average  Negro  etudent  Is  more  likely 
than  the  suburban  student  to  be  taught  by 
• a teacher  who:  (1)  scored  slightly  lower  on 
a verbal  examination  voluntarily  taken  for 
the  Coleman  Report;  and  (2)  attended  a 
college  which  gives  less  than  a regular  teach- 
ing certificate  (Coleman,  et  a).,  1966,  pp.  134, 
137, 140). 

"The  schools  attended  by  disadvantaged 
Negro  children  commonly  are  staffed  by 
teachers  with  less  experience  and  lower  qual- 
ifications than  those  attended  by  middle- 
class  whites.  For  example,  a 1963  study  rank* 
- lng  Chicago's  public  high  schools  by  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood* found  that  In  the  ten  lowest-rank- 
ing schools  only  63.3  percent  of  all  teachers 
were  fully  certified  and  the  median  level  of 
all  teaching  experience  was  3.9  years.  In  three 
of  these  schools  the  median  level  was  one 
year.  Four  of  these  lowest  ranking  schools 
were  100  percent  Negro  enrollment  and  three 
were  over  90  percent  NegTO.  By  contrast,  eight 
of  the  ten  highest  ranking  schools  bad  nearly 
total  white  enrollments,  and  the  other  two 
were  more  than  76  percent  white.  In  these 
schools,  99.3  percent  of  the  teachers  were 
fully  certified  and  the  median  level  of  teach- 
ing experience  was  12  3 years."  (Rerner,  et 
al.,  1968,  p.  428). 

Ttiua,  alt  too  often  these  teachers  who  are 
either  less  successful  In  their  own  educa- 
tions or  who  are  least  experienced  face  stu- 
dent* with  deep-seated  difference*,  problem* 
and  need*  which  they  little  understand. 

Where  the  teacher  Is  far  from  his  students 
In  term*  of  their  background  and  culture, 
and  I*  conscious  of  hi*  own  lack  of  statu* 
as  awarded  by  society  for  teaching  the  dis- 
advantaged,-the  teacher  1*  Inclined  to  devel- 
op a set  of  defense*  which  distort  hi*  percep- 
tion* of  hi*  student*.  Such  cultural  plural- 
ism compounded  by  the  great  size  and  den- 
sity of  population  produce*  a growing  schism 
based  on  mutual  mlspreceptton  and  mis- 
trust  between  many  of  the  service  profes- 
sions, Including  teaching,  and  the  urban  Im- 
poverished groups.  As  sociologist,  Dan  Dod- 
son was  quoted: 

"As  school*  now  perform  the  statu*  order* 
lng,  those  who  come  out  ahead  have  little 
seme  of  responsibility  for  those  who  are  of 
less  statu*.  This  1*  amply  illustrated  by  the 
alienation  which  accompanies  professional 
training.  By  the  tlm'e  a man  1*  trained  to  be 
a doctor,  he  cannot  treat  the  poor,  except 
a*  they  conform  to  his  ritual*.  He  has  been 
timed  out  of  humanity**  main  wave  length*. 
B f the  time  a man  ha*  become  a lawyer,  he 
ha*  little  concern  with  the  poor,  except  to 
defend  those  with'  privilege  against  them. 
On  the  lower  Bast  Side,  It  was  found  that 
of  100  case*  where  people  bad  been  denied 
public  welfare,  80  would  have  been  eligible 
had  they  been  represented  with  legal  coun- 
sel. What  strange  value  to  this  In  American 
education  which  makes  It  Impossible  for 
those  who  are  party  to  It*  blessings,  to  re- 
late to  the  common  stream  of  humanity? 
The  doctor*  can't  treat  the  poor.  The  law- 
yer* can't  serve  them  ...  the  teachers  can't 
teach  them—they  too  have  to  be  siphoned 
off  Into  a special  class.  . . . Education  ha* 
become  a stairway  to  statu*  rather  than  a 
gateway  to  service."  (Dodson,  1969.  p.  19). 


In  too  many  cases,  teachers  cannot  des- 
cend this  stairway  to  more  clearly  and  hu- 
manly see  their  students.  We  are  fortunate 
In  that  there  ale  always  some  teachers  who 
do,  indeed,  see  education  a*  a "gateway  to 
service."  Despite  often  Inappropriate  mate- 
rials, overcrowded  classrooms,  Inadequate 
special  service*,  and  little  special  equipment, 
these  teachers  somehow  still  manage  to  carry 
on  a classroom  learning  program  which  is 
appropriate  for  and  effective  with  their  stu- 
dent*. And  such  teachers  stay  enthusiastic 
about  what  they  and  their  students  are 
achieving.  But  *such  teachers  are  In  short 
supply. 

The  Problems  With  the  Systeni  as  a Per- 
ception of  Its  Students,  Its  'Faculty,  Its 

Community  / 

Apart  from  and  transcending  that  which 
can  be  measured,  the  system  has  major  prob- 
lems If  It*  constituency  thinks  It  is  failing. 
To  what  extent  and  with  what  Intensity 
that  constituency  believes  the  system  ha* 
failed  I*  Impossible  to  measure  with  full  ac- 
curacy, but  there  are  certain  indices  by 
which  the  manifestations  of  that  belief  may 
be  measured  and,  a*  a result,  validated. 

This  section  reinforce*  the  student's  per- 
ception of  the  system**  failure  through  the* 
documentation  of  achievement  levels,  drop- 
out rates,  and  Instance*  of  violence;  the 
teacher’s  perception  as  articulated  through 
strike*,  disagreement*,  and  a growing  body 
of  dissent  literature;  the  community's  per- 
ception as  expressed  by  the  defeat  of  bond 
Issues,  general  lack  of  support  and  confi- 
dence. and  a growing  trend  toward  decen- 
tralization and  separatism. 

The  System  as  Perceived  by  the  Student 

For  the  student,  his  belief  that  the  sys- 
tem has  failed  Is  manifested  liy  his  lack  of 
opportunity  to  achieve  success  within  Its 
frafmework  by  thl*  Judgment  that  something 
outside  the  system  holds  more  relevance  for 
him  than  anything  within,  or  by  his  hostility 
toward  It.  The  validity  of  these  attitude* 
may  be  documented  through  the  Indices  of 
student  achievement,  drop-out  rate*,  and 
acts  of  vandalism  or  other  forms  of  hostility 
toward  the  system. 

Academic  achievement  of  the  inner-city 
student. — The*  system  has  ‘failed— not  pnly 
In  the  eyes  of  the  student,  but  in  fact— to 
provide  the  Inner  city  student  with  the  ne- 
cessary level  of  achievement  in  academic 
skills.  It  has  failed  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent and  the  student  of  a racial  or  ethnic 
minority.  In  a detailed  examination  of  urban 
education  led  by  Congressman  Alphonzo  Bell 
and  released  by  ten  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  conclusion 
was: 

"Bach  student  in  America  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  basic  tools  of 
speech,  writing,  reading,  and  math,  without 
which  he  can  neither  learn  further  nor  com- 
pete effectively.  The  oore  city  youth,  espe- 
cially the  ghetto  Negro  Is  not  now  acquiring 
these  skills  and  we  believe  that  urban  edu- 
cation l*  inadequate  to  provide  him  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  them."  (Congressional 
ticcord,  8/19/68). 

The  evidence  backs  up  such  a conclusion. 

It  is  true,  as  mentioned  abote,  that  a student 
entering  School  has  a significantly  better 
chance  If  he  Is  neither  black  nor  non- white 
to  achieve  success  in  atademlo  terms. 
Achievement  score*  on  standardized  examl-  * 
nations  demonstrate  conclusively  that  me- 
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tropolitan  NtgTo  students  score  consistently 
lower  than  metropolitan  white  students — at 
every  grade  level  and  In  relation  to  all  basic 
skills.  Data  from  the  Coleman  Report  show 
for  example,  that  In  the  Northeast  the 
average  score  student  In  grades  one  through 
twelve  scores  8 points  less  on  a nonverbal 
exam,  9 points  less  on  a verbal  exam,  8 points 
less  on  a reading  exam  and  10  points  leas  on 
a math  exam  (Coleman  i960,  pp.  259.  253. 
258). 

Not  only  are  . such  scores  lower,  but  the 
gap  seems  to  accelerate  over  a period  of  time. 
The  urban  Negro  student  tends  to  fall  fur* 
ther  behind  his  white  counterpart  as  they 
complete  successive  grades  In  school.  The 
average  Negro  core  student  in  the  Northeast 
Is  5.2  grade  levels  behind  his  white  suburban 
counterpart  in  math  by  the  twelfth  grade, 
2.0  grade  levels  behind  In  reading,  and  S.3 
grade  levels  belimd  In  verbal  ability.  Figures 
are  similar  in  the  Midwest  and  worse  In  the 
far  West  (Coleman,  i960,  pp.  274,  275). 

Table  8 (not  printed  In  Record)  was  com- 
piled by  the  Center  for  Urban  Education 
from  data  gathered  from  an  Intensive  anal- 
ysis of  over  200  studies  on  the  subject  of 
academic  progress.  It  dramatically  describes 
the  progress  for  black  and  disadvantaged 
children  following  almost  Identical  patterns. 
In  contrast  with  normal  progress.  These  chil- 
dren score  slightly  below  their  more  adran- 
tcgrd  counterparts  when  first  tested  in  either 
grades  one  or  two,  and  thereafter  progress 
at  steady  rates  which  are  lower  than  normal. 
The  gap  Increases  as  the  child  proceeds 
through  school  until  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
grade,  he  Is  generally  two  and  a half  years 
behind.  Summarizing  these  conclusions  In 
numerical  terms,  the  figures  on  Table  7 rep- 
resent the  mean  percent  of  normal  expecta- 
tion actually  achieved  at  the  appropriate 
grade  level.  For  the  disadvantaged  group, 
the  mean  proportion  drops  from  a high  of 
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80  1 percent  in  the  second  grade  to  a low 
of  68.0  percent  by  the  end  of  the  t:ghth 
grade.  For  the  black  group,  the  mean  starts 
at  94.7  percent  and  then  remains  in  the  area 
of  the  low  70’s.  These  data  might  lead  one 
to  thd  spurious  conclusion  that  minority  and 
disadvantaged  groups  begin  school  with 
lower  Intelligence  and/or  academic  capabili- 
ties and  that  their  abilities  diminish  over 
time.  In  many  cases,  school  programs  mani- 
fest content  which  reinforces  such  a con- 
clusion. What  these  data  really  point  out  Is 
that  the  complex  of  disadvantages  during 
pre-school  years  serve  as -obstacle*  to  Uw  stu- 
dent's early  learning  which  his  more  ad- 
vantaged counterpart  does  not  face.  For  the 
Spanish-speaking  student,  these  obstacles 
are  compounded.  Not  only  does  he  contend 
with  the  problems  of  poverty  but  he  must 
also  contend  with  a language  barrier  as  well. 
As  the  student  progresses  through  school,  he 
continues  to  face  those  environmental  ob- 
stacles (described  In  Chapter  III).  But  now 
he  meets  an  educational  program  which  U 
worlds  apart  from  that  environment,  gen- 
erally indifferent  to  the  growing  toll  which 
that  environment  exacts  of  him,  and  geared 
neither  to  capitalize  on  his  strengths  nor 
respond  to  his  needs. 


TABLE  7.— MEAN  PROPORTION  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
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Ctxk 

l 

94-7 

2 

3 

::::::::  8! 

$4.5 

716 

4 

72.5 

71.0 

5 

J10 

69.7 

lb:::::::::::::::::: 

74.6 

(II 

73.5 

9 

6k  0 

«:» 

ftS?***1*5**  N*  1.  Ceeter  lor  Urban  E<fc- 
pp.  71,  73. 
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ARITHMETIC1 
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Visits  by  staff  of  the  Center  for  Uitfcn 
Education  to  major  cities  revealed  that  In 
each  city  and  In  each  grade  for  which  data 
were  available,  there  was  city-wide  retards- 
tion  in  achievement.  Table  8 indicates  the 
steadily  worsening  achievement  levels  o i city 
students. 

A telephone  survey  by  OE  staff  to  super- 
intendents of  several  large  cities  and  their 
suburbs  indicated  a reading  level  gap  be- 
tween city  and  suburban  students  of  sp- 


proxlmaUiy  two  ycare  at  the  sixth  grade 
level.  Results  of  this  survey  are  partially  In- 
dicated In  Table  9.  7 


We  can  only  conclude  from  these  data 
that  the  core  city  youngster  has  little  basts 
on  which  to  count  on  the  education  system 
with  its  present  program  and  levels  of  fund- 
ing to  provide  him  with  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  academically.  TU  cycle  of  expecU- 
Won  of  failure  is  a dime  Jt  one  to  break.  As 
teachers  expect  low  2*.Mdemic  schlevement 


from  minority  and  dlsadv&ntaged  students, 
they  provide  programs  that  are  notably  look- 
ing In  motivational  techniques  and  bub- 
stance  that  are  the  key  elements  In  programs 
more  often  presented  to  the  more  advan- 
taged students  with  high  success  expecta- 
tions. As  programs  have  been  analyzed  a 
progression  of  various  concerns  and  debunk- 
ing of  various  methods  have  been  expressed. 
Just  as  pointed  out  In  this  chapter’s  intro- 
duction, various  people  and  Institutions  have 
been  blamed.  Teacher  expectation  Is  by  no 
means  the  only  problem.  Over  a period  of 
time,  the  catalog  of  "what  Is  wrong  in  urban 
education"  has  Included  earlier  starting 
dates  for  children  oultural  enrichment,  more 
urban  and  relevant  materials,  more  minority 
group  role  models,  ego — identification.  In- 
dividualism of  instruction,  parent  Involve- 
ment, the  right  to  read,  and  so  on.  Yet, 
tragically  coupled  with  all  else  that  Is  wrong, 
teachers’  expectations  of  failure,  are,  as  an- 
ticipated, met  by  . the  students.  And  more 
dangerously,  they  begin  to  project  the  sys- 
tem’s failures  onto  ^themselves  and  cease  to 
hold  their  own  capabilities  In  high  regard. 
With  little  faith  lh  their  own.  abilities  and 
In  the  system’s  abilty  to  convey  an  oppor- 
tunity for  success,  school  becomes  a mean- 
ingless use  otf  their  time.  Possibilities  of 


earning  money,  or  simply  doing  nothing,  be- 
come more  attractive  to  them. 


TABLE  9.— average  reading  achievement  grade  levels 

OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  6th  GRADE 


Reading 

achievement 

level 

Difference 

Detroit 

Grosse  Pbint,  Mich 

5.1  .. 

8. 0 

2.9 

Atlanta 

4.3  .. 

Fulton  County,  Ga 

6.9 

2.6 

New  York 

5.0  ... 

Scarsdalo.  N-Y...” 

7. 5 

2.5 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

5.4  ... 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.... 

7.8 

2.4 

Los  Angeles 

5.0  ... 

Beverly  Hill,  Calif 

7. 0 

2 

Philadelphia 

5.6  ... 

Lower  Marion,  Pa 

7.5 

1. 9 

Newark,  N.J 

6.2  ... 

Tenafly,  N.J 

7.3 

1.1 

Source:  Data  received  Over  the  phone  by  members  of  Urban 
Education  Task  Force  from  selected  school  districts  using  1969 
achievement  data. 


Drop-out  rates. — Students  whom  the  sys- 
r tern  has  failed  reject  that  system  In  disturb- 
ingly high  numbers.  Urban  school  systems 
fall  to  hold  approximately  one  In  four  of 
their  students  through  the  full  term  of  high 


school.  The  rate  Increases  with  the  size  of 
the  city. 

E'oth  percentages  and/or  actual  numbers 
of  dropouts  have  been  on  the  rise  during  the 
past  decade.  Table  10  indicates  that  during 
the  period  from  1960  through  1963,  twelve 
major  cities  experienced  an  average  studont 
loss  of  approximately  30  percent,  or  .74,249 
dropouts. 

Warhlfigs  of  the  educational  system’s 
limited  holding  power  went  unheeded  during 
i the  early  years  of  this  decade.  As  the  years 
, passed,  the  dropout  rate  became  larger.  For 
example,  in  1963,  Los  Angeles  had  a total 
dropout  figure  of  7,402;  but  in  1967  that 
figure  had  risen  to  12,086.  The  percentage  of 
22.83  percent  in  1963  had  risen  to  27.00  per- 
I cent  In  1967.  In  1968  the  dropout  percentage 
was  the  same  as  in  1967  but  the  number  of 
dropouts  had  risen  to  12,137.  Within  one  year 
from  1963  to  1964  the  Milwaukee  dropout 
rate  Increased  from  the  tabulated  26.19  to 
27.6  percent.*7 

In  1965,  former  President  Johnson  told 
Congress:  "In  our  fifteen  largest  cities,  60 
percent  of  the  tenth  grade  students  from 
poverty  neighborhoods  "drop  out  before 
finishing  high  school"  ( State  of  the  Union 
Message,  1968).  Since  roughly  10  percent 
never  get  to  the  tenth  grade,  the  proportion 


TABLE  10— LOSS  IN  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS,  BY  GRADES,  FROM  GRADE  10  THROUGH  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  (SEPTEMBER  1960  THROUGH  JUNE  1963) 


1 

Loss  in  number  of  pupils  by  grades 

Total  loss, 
grades  10 
to  12 

Percent  not 
graduating 
from 
reporting 
systems 

Loss  in  number  of  pupils  by  grades 

Total  loss, 
grades  10 
to  12 

Percent  not 
graduating 
from 
reporting 
systems 

Cities 

Grade  10. 
1960-61 

Grade  11. 
1961-62 

Grade  12. 
1962-63 

Cities 

Grade  10, 
1960-61 

Grade  ll. 
1961-62 

Grade  12, 
1962-63 

New  York.  N.Y 

Chicago,  III 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Baltimore,  Md 

8,843 

4,345 

3,275 

4,255 

4,138 

1,494 

15,281 

3, 532 
3,423 
4,219 
2,008 
1,248 

5,125 

858 

704, 

+54 

480 

733 

29,249 

8,735 

7.402 

8.402 
6,626 
3,475 

37.05 

33.95 

22. 83 
- - 46.60 

37. 84 
34.98 

Houston,  Tex 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Washington.  D.C 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

' San  Francisco,  Calif 

1,337 

1,349 

779 

945 

387 

910 

855 

783 

679 

108 

940 

1,003 

+268 

24 

4 

67 

330 

122 

1,924 

2,162 

1.462 

1,120 

1,657 

2,035 

21.39 
31.37 
29.61 
24.  70 
26.19 
33.15 

Source:  "A  study  of  the  holding  power  ratos  of  school  systems  in  128  large  cities,  population  School  Dropouts  National  Education  Association,  1201  16th  SI.  NW„  Washington,  D.C.  App.  A, 
over  90,000,  based  on  the  graduating  classes  of  1960-63,  inclusive,"  by  Oaniel  Schrieber  project;  table  A,  p.  56. 
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1$  even  larger.  In  1907  approximately  05  per- 
cent of  all  black  and  Puerto  Rican  New  York 
City  students  left  school  before  graduation 
(Carnegie  Quarterly,  Fall  1966,  p i). 

Among  Mexican  Americans,  the  problem 
during  the  earlier  years  is  even  more  acute. 
According  to  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  as 
many  as  60  percent  of  the  approximately 
100,000  non-English  speaking  first  graders 
entering  the  system  each  year  will  have 
dropped  out  of  school  permanently  before 
elementary  school  graduation  (Stemmier, 
I960,  p.43). 

The  educational  system’s  ability  to  hold 
students  showed  a continued  slackening  grip 
by  1968.  Daniel  Schrelber,  In  June  of  that 
year,  published  an  article  In  American  Edu- 
coffon  In  which  he  indicated  that  the  year 
1967  had  witnessed  a total  of  734,000  drop- 
outs, 680.000  of  whom  were  white  with  the 
remaining  154,000  nonwhite  (Schrelber,  6/ 
1968,  p.  6).  The  rate  of  drop-out  among  mi- 
nority students  compared  to  that  of  white 
students  is  startling.  Negro  students  In  the 
metropolitan  North  and  West  are  more  than 
three  times  as  likely  as  whites  to  drop  out  of 
school  by  ages  16  and  17  ( One  year  Later 
1909,  p.  29).  An  average  of  48  perrcent  of  the 
non-white  population  over  26  lacks  a high 
school  diploma  as  opposed  to  27.5  percent  of 
whites  ( Digest  of  Educational  Statistics ),  A 
higher  percentage  of  the  black  population, 
as  compared  to  the  white,  may  be  dropping 
out  of  school  but  the  figures  clearly  Indicate 
that  there  Is  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  school  system  on  the  part  of  both 
white  and  nonwhite  American  youth. 

Work-study  programs,  street  academies, 
storefront  schools,  public  and  private  man- 
power training  programs.  Upward  Bound, 
and  the  Job  Corps  are  all  Involved  In  work- 
ing with  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts. 
These  programs  are  promising  evidence  of 
the  effort  to  salvage  the  wastage  of  our  youth. 
But,  as  the  above  figures  show,  these  efforts 
are  far  from  accomplishing  the  salvage  Job 
on  the  scale  that  Is  needed. 

Growth  oj  hostility  toward  the  system . — 
That  the  student  Is  perceiving  the  education 
system  with  Increasing  hostility  is  being 
demonstrated  all  too  painfully.  The  drop-out, 
who,  as  we  saw  in  ever  Increasing  numbers  In 
the  preceding  section,  does  not  merely  re- 
aasoclatlon  with  the  educational  system. 
The  National  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
showed  a significant  and  prophetic  relation- 
ship between  education  and  rioting.  In  its 
survey  of  riot  cities.  It  became  evident  that 
the  typical  riot  participant  was  a high  school 
dropout.  Conversely,  “the  counter -rioters 
were  clearly  the  beat  educated.  . . . Appar- 
ently high  levels  of  education  and  Income 
not  only  prevented  rioting  but  are  more  likely 
to  lead  active,  responsible  opposition  to  riot- 
ing . . ” (Kerner.  et  al..  1968,  p.  132). 

“Drop -out-ism'*  and  rioting  are  two  of 
many  expressions  of  today's  students'  hos- 
tility toward  society  In  general  and  toward 
the  education  system  In  particular.  Violence 
directed  at  the  school  and  Its  symbols  Is 
being  exhibited  at  a cost  that  far  exceeds 
the  monetary  damage.  And  violence  may  be 
viewed  In  varying  degrees  of  Intensity  whfch 
grow  from  vandalism  against  property  to 
assault  and  even  murder  of  Individuals  asso- 
ciated with  the  system.  Students  who  begin 
their  overt  resentment  of  the  system  through 
vandalism  against  school  property  may  be 
telling  us  that  the  system  will  not  listen  to 
them  when  they  speak  softly  and  peacefully. 
AS  Bruno  Bettlehelm  has  pointed  out: 

"Violence  Is.  of  course,  a short  cut  toward 
gaining  an  objective.  . . . Whether  or  not  It 


‘will  be  used  or  avoided  depends  entirely  on 
whAt  alternative  solutions  are  known  to  a 
person  facing  a problem."  (Bettlehelm.  I960, 
P-  72). 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  aspect  of  van- 
dalism to  the  set  of  messages  It  convey*— 
that  many  students  look  upon  the  school  as 
alien  territory,  hostile  to  their  ambitions  and 
hopes— that  the  education  which  the  system 
to  attempting  to  provide  lacks  meaningful- 
nee*,  and  that  they  feel  no  pride  in  the  edi- 
fices In  which  they  spend  most  of  their  days. 

The  usual  reaction  of  the  school  system 
and  of  the  general  public  to  acts  of  vandal- 
tom  has  been  one  of  anger,  not  only  because 
of  the  damage  caused  and  the  hostilities  ex- 
pressed, but  because  of  the  seeming  sense- 
lessness of  the  acts.  However,  studies  of  youth 
violence  have  indicated— without  absolving 
the  perpetrators  of  responsibility  for  their 
acts*— that  vandalism  to  not  as  pointless  or 
aimless  as  it  appears. 

John  M.  Martin  of  Ford  ham  University 
has  said  that  every  incident  of  vandalism  is 
"both  meaningful  to  the  participants  and 
understandable  In  terms  of  the  situation  in 
which  It  occurs"  (New  York  Ttmes.  July  14. 
1909,  p.  37).  8tanley  Cohen  of  the  University 
of  Durham,  England,  confirms  Martin’s  ear- 
lier findings. 

"The  usual  terms  used  to  describe  various 
! forms  of  vandalism  obscure  and  discredit 
what  may  be  the  real  explanations:  If  a boy 
breaks  Into  hto  school  and  smashes  up  the 
classrooms  because  he  has  a grievance  against 
the  teachers,  It  to  no  help  to  call  hto  be- 
havior 'wanton*  and  ’pointless.'  . . . Most 
research  Into  school  vandalism  indicates.  In 
fact,  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
; school  that  to  damaged.  The  highest  rates  o/ 

| school  vandalism  tend  to  occur  in  schools 
with  obsolete  facilities  and  equipment , low 
staff  morale  and  htgh  dissatisfaction  and 
boredom  among  the  pupils."  (Oohen,  No- 
vember 11,  1968,  pp.  497-600.) 

' The  lesson  of  these  studies  to  that  though 
the  public  and  the  system  may  be  Justifia- 
bly angry  at  the  destructiveness  and  mali- 
ciousness of  acts  of  vandalism,  they  "hide 
their  heads  In  the  sand"  if  they  dismiss  the 
acts  as  being  senseless,  pointless,  cr  aimless. 
Cohen’s  research  reveals  that  the  schools  are 
seen  as  deficient,  frustrating,  hopeless  pla.es 
by  the  vandals. 

Systems  generally  are  falling  to  heed  this 
message.  By  so  doing,  they  face  two  Inevita- 
ble effects:  (!)  rising  financial  losoes;  and 
(2)  increased  frustration  levels  among  stu- 
I dents  which  lead  to  more  serlou*  forms  of 
violence.  These  effects  are  dlscr*ssed  below. 

(1)  The  financial  burden  the  system  must 
bear  through  vandalism  to  overwhelming.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  public  school  system* 
in  the  Nation’s  193  largest  urban  areas  have 
suffered  at  least  670  million  from  school 
vandalism  each  year  since  I960,  and  costs 
have  increased  at  a ffjter  rate  as  the  fre- 
quency of  vandallc  sets  has  multiplied. 

In  the  1907-08  school  year,  New  York  City 
public  schools  recorded  42,710.757  In  dam- 
ages. Costs  In  Chicago  In  1908  reached  4922.- 
542,  not  Including  4000.000  for  broken  glass 
replacement.  In  the  same  year,  the  cost*  of 
school  vandalism  per  pupil  reached  a high 
of  6684  per  pupil  In  Tampa,  and  a mean 
for  the  Nation’s  twelve  largest  school  systems 
exceeded  #1A0  per  pupil.  Table  II,  on  the 
following  three  pages  conveys  a devastating 
message  ' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


. (2)  The  systems'  response  to  the  message 
left  by  the  vandals  orily  serves  to  cause  fur- 
ther frustration  among  students,  which  Is 
expressed  by  more  serious  forms  of  violence. 
School  administrators  express  their,  growing 
alarm  at  the  rising  tide  of  damage  to  school 
property  by  installing  expensive  electronic 
detection  devices,  changing  building  design, 
employing  armed  guards  accompanied  by 
dogs,  training  themselves  in  police  methods, 
and  even  by  flying  helicopters  at  low  alti- 


tudes with  powerful  searchlights  each 
night — in  short  doing  those  things  which 
will  further  reduce  pujfll,  parent  and  teacher 
morale,  and  further  destroy  any  feelings  of 
mutual  respect  and  openness  so  essential  to 
good  learning. 

Following  simple  vandalism  directed  at 
school  property,  there  develops  a frightening 
shift  toward  assault  on  people  who  are  seen 
as  extensions  of  the  system. 

Acts  of  vandalism  are  a reflection  of  stu- 


dent and  community  attitude  towards  the 
schools  of  the  major  oltles  in  the  Nation. 
Data  that  more  reliably  permit  us  to  view 
student  attitude  towards  the  schools  and 
their  teaching  personnel  are  the  figures 
related  to  cases  of  violence  committed  by 
students  upon  sohool  personnel.  In  Philadel- 
phia, for  example,  there  was  a 500  percent 
Increase  In  the  number  of  reported  assaults 
on  or  threats  to  school  personnel  in  the  pe- 
riod 1062-63  to  1967-68. 


TABLE  11.— VANDALISM  BY  TYPE,  NUMBER  AND  COST  FOR  SELECTED  GREAT  CITIES.  1966-67 


Types  of  offenses 


Total 


City  school  system 


Number 


Cost 


Windows 


Number 


Larceny 


Cost  Number 


Arson 


Cost  Number 


Miscellaneous  vandalism 


Cost  Number 


Cost 


Cosl  per 
number  of 
offense 


New  York  City 207,775 

Los  Angeles 3, 515 

Detroit 2 123 

Cincinnati 7 195. 

Baltimore 67,176 

Newark 29,384 

Washington,  D.C 36  748 

Philadelphia 110,125 

Cincinnati 9, 639 

Milwaukee 2,056 

Boston 1, 135 

Kansas  City,  Mo 11,075 

Memphis 9, 563 . 

Minneapolis 389 

St.  Paul. 4,366 

Pittsburgh 7,544 

Tampa 6,575 

Tulsa 1768 

Wichita 2 059 

Oakland 1, 112 

Syracuse. 3,500 

Dayton 265 

Jefferson  County 606 

Corpus  Christ! (i) 

Portland 2,285 

Richmond 154 

San  Antonio (i) 

New  Orleans 2,837 

Louisville 333 

Denver 9, 182 

Norfolk 1592 

Birmingham 92 

El  Paso 181 

Beaumont. .» 515 

St.  Louis 1, 108 

Indianapolis 1, 100 


“'HIS? 


515  319 
444  500 
267  458 
251,459 
251  123 
250  000 
226,757 
215,063 
213  700 
114,672 
101,897 
67  220 
73,675 
72,398 
62,297 

65.000 
55,430 
54,344 
48  871 
45,461 
42,823 
40,778 
40,764 
40,414 

40.000 
36,986 
33,254 
29,189 
25,490 
20,944 
14,304 

5,500 


666 
4,535 
66,632 
28, 690 
36,525 
109  500 
9,307 
1,531 
840 
10,860 
9,220 
300 
4,154 
7,125 
5,955 
1,560 

4? 

3,500 
195 
714 


$1,026,900 

II 

191  345 
69,926 
180,202 

250.000 
72,408 
98,738 

128.000 
74,866 
64,497 
76,200 
43,248 
47,780 
17,793 
23,400 
41,492 

9,292 
48,871 
34,101 
12,846 
12,599 
18,662 
27, 188 
26,000 
12,000 
26,560 
18,371 
8,191 


2,358 

274 

1,434 

824 

477 

489 

223 

369 

166 

244 

153 

71 

8 

166 

126 

425 

208 

i8 


j 


67 

76 
0 
2 
0 
2 
155 
91 
63 
80 

S 


$787,301 
373  270 
183,000 

Wi 

29  368 
70,921 

9,1$ 

69,253 

58. 600 
31,151 

21.500 
720 

23,945 

6,154 

40,483 

41.600 

m 

7,3$ 

14,296 

2,843 

24,8$ 

10,8$ 

10.500 
15,994 
7 242 

300 

!! 


$139,404 

M 

115,316 

19,863 

125,894 


M 


8 

11,887 

486 

1 

8,875 

n 

>8 

% 

1 

2 


5,000 

994 


8 8 


$46, 


104, 
8,353 
26,171 

s 

145,226 
40,396 
8,300 
8,655 
15,900 
3,100 
1,382 
18,464 
9 021 

3,1$ 

6,919 

J 

7,368 

7,320 

1,508 

14,000 

6.68 

$,7$ 

3,200 
O) 


19.39 

158.03 

242.73 

62.47 

ill 

6.83 
2.27 
26.25 
104.85 
188.28 
10.35 
10.65 
224. 22 

16.87 
9.60 

10.23 

36.76 

27.92 

48.87 
13.96 

171.55 

53.13 

17.$ 

262.43 

13.$ 
99.86 
3.17 
16.01 
228. 19 
79.02 
10.68 
rn 


i Not  reported. 

Source:  Vandalism  Study  of  Solected  Great  Cities  for  1966-67,  prepared  by  Baltimore  City 


Public  Schools,  Division  of  Research  and  Development,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  June 
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Table  12  Includes  only  reported  Incidents. 
The  number  of  actual  incidents  U probably 
higher  than  reported.  Other  cities  hare  re- 
ported similar  Incidents  which  are  related  to 
student- teacher  Interaction  rather  than  to 
black-white  tensions,  Infllamed  by  activist 
movements.  The  assaults  upon  teachers  has 
sharply  risen  within  the  last  two  years.  In 
Chicago,  for  Instance,  the  assaults  upon 
teachers  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
September  1068  term  were  up  to  30  percent 
over  the  same  period  In  1067.  The  plight  of 
East  St,  Louis  where  three  out  of  four  of  the 
city’s  000  teachers  are  carrying  guns  Is  In- 
deed a frightening  one. 

The  move  from  attacks  on  school  prop- 
erty to  attacks  on  school  personnel  was  alow 
In  coming.  This  Is  partially  because  In  the 
beginning  there  was  no  support  In  the  home 
for  an  attack  upon  the  school  system  In  any 
overt  manner.  In  part  the  slowness  was  due 
to  the  student  realising  that  he  was  attack- 
ing an  authority  figure  who  represented  his 
parent.  In  the  beginning,  the  child  sees  the 
teacher  as  the  agent  of  the  parent,  a parent 
surrogate.  Psychologically,  to  attack  such  a 
•figure  was  to  attack  not  Just  authority  but 
one’s  parent. 


TABIC  12.— ASSAULTS  ON  0A  THACATS  TO  SCHOOL  PEA- 
S0NNEL  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


fUtsbe  r reported 

Total  Assaelts 

Throats 

School;  mi: 

1967  to  1968 

1966  lelW 

196$  to  1966 

1964 1«  IMS 

196)io  1964 

1962 10  196) 

121 

107 

109 

61 

62 

20 

107 

104 

92 

47 

41 

16 

14 

3 

17 

21 

14 

14 

Scare*:  The  School  Dislriet of  Philadelphia,  OlVe  of  fttseerch, 
l it* toft  of  IftcMtflb  reported  by  the  PkiUdelpHe  senior  big#* 
schools.  1962  ) throe ifc  October  1961.  p.  3. 

However,  the  attack 

; did  In 

foci 

come 

against  the  school’s  personnel.  The  system 
was  perceived  as  the  child's  enemy,  especially 
the  black  child’s.  The  black  child  hnd  now 
reached  the  stage  where  he  was  attacking  the 
values  of  bis  own  previous  generation,  the 
values  of  his  own  parents  as  well  as  the  white 
society  surrounding  him.  The  attack  on  the 
parent  made  it  possible  to  attack  physically 
the  agent  of  the  parent.  The  black  youth  be- 
gan to  attack  the  existing  black  leadership  as 
being  emasculated  by  white  school  system* 
and  centuries  of  oppression.  The  youth- 
oriented  and  youth  led  8NOO  attacked  the  es- 
tablished adult  civil  rights  groups  such  as 
the  NAACP  and  the  Urban  League.  Others  be- 
gan attacking  the  term  "Negro"  as  no  longer 
appropriate,  since  it  was  given  to  blacks  by 
the  white  man.  Black  youth  looked  upon 
their  fathers  as  failures  as  guides  (n  the 
struggle  for  emancipation  (Feuer,  1968,  pp. 
394-896). 

But  more  was  happening  to  the  youths  of 
the  cities.  As  Indicated  previously,  there  was 
also  a growing  frustration,  hostility  and 
reetlveness  on  the  part  of  adults  due  to  In- 
creased awareness  of  the  second  class  status 
ef  the  black  man.  This  sense  of  hostility  to- 
wards the  system  was  felt  by  the  non-white 
child.  His  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
educational  system  moved  from  dropping  out 
of  school  and  mischievous  vandalism  to  de- 
struction of  the  buildings,  and  finally  to  the 


stuck  upon  the  person,  the  ultimate  con* 
fronution  with  the  system.  In  his  own  eyes 
he  now  could  believe  that  his  action  would 
have  the  sanction  of  parental  authority.  An- 
other factor  that  made  thts  combination  erf 
tangible  and  psychological  factors  result  in 
violent  outburst  at  the  educational  system 
and  those  who  run  It  was  the  system's  in- 
ability vo  teach  the  non -white  children  whose 
numbers  were  constantly  growing.  Along  with 
the  growing  number  comes  growing  sense  of 
power. 

Although  the  civil  rights  movement  has 
roots  prior  to  1964,  It  Is  In  the  mid  1960’s 
that  Its  major  impetus  Is  most  noted.  The 
public  school  student  did  not  move  Into 
aettoq  as  fast  as  the  civil  righu  movement. 
Hts  dissatisfaction  with  the  educational  sys- 
tem Initially  took  the  form  already  docu- 
mented. It  was  not  until  the  last  two  years 
that  significant  change  occurred.  Its  delay 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  child's  mind  Is 
not  a fabufa  rata;  The  non- white  child  w.vi 
a product  of  the  previous  generation  and 
had  been  socialized  in  the  home  and  ele- 
mentary schpol  to  perform  and  respond  In 
adult-determined  ways  and  to  accept  the 
ways  of  the  school  as  correct.  He  had  to 
overthrow  these  Internalized  values  he  held 
concerning  the  educational  system.  He  had 
to  modify.  If  not  eliminate,  certain  beliefs 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  achieve  equally, 
according  to  his  ability  with  his  white  peer. 
He  had  to  convey  these  new  realizations. 
Too,  often  he  conveyed  them  violently.  But 
he  had  a message. 

If  vandalism  was  a matter  of  a few  iso- 
lated Incidents,  the  message  could  be  set 
down  as  the  voice  of  a few  disgruntled  mis- 
fits. But  It  Is  occurring  on  a massive  scale 
everywhere  In  the  Nation  and  In  the  large 
urban  school  systems  In  particular.  The 
message  is  Inescapable—  It  Is  a large  vote 
of  no  confidence  In  the  schools  by  a grow- 
ing number  o J pupils. 

The  System’s  Problems  as  Perceived  By  Its 
Faculty 

On  Wednesday,  September  3,  1969.  The 
Education  Daily  (Vo!.  2.  No.  166)  reported 
that  about  75,000  teachers  in  at  least  13 
states  were  Involved  In  disputes  with  their 
school  systems.  Cited  specifically  were: 

Los  Angeles,  where  30.000  teachers  are  de- 
manding a 14  percent  Increase  In  starting 
pay,  apd  where  1.000  teaching  slots  are  un- 
filled as  the  season  starts. 

Nets  York , where  70  locals  were  without 
contract  Including  10,000  teachers  in  district* 
where  the  situation  was  critical. 

Michigan,  where  170  local  education  asso- 
ciations with  31.000  teachers  were  not  under 
contract. 

Tennessee , Indiana,  Net c Hampshire,  Ohio , 
Pennsylvania , Utah,  and  Wisconsin,  where 
teacher 'strikes  were  In  effect. 

The  problems  which  the  system  faces  In 
the  area  of  personnel  are  discussed  In  detail 
earlier  In  the  chapter.  What  we  wish  to  note 
here  are  the  teachers'  ever  Increasing  griev- 
ances with  the  system.  And  while  the  teach- 
ers are  an  integral  part  of  the  system,  their 
strikes  which  are  occurring  with  Increasing 
frequency  hold  a message  for  the  system  as 
much  as  that  expressed  by  the  students  and 
while  many  of  the  strikes  Involve  financial 
grievances,  there  It  an  Implicit  plea  on  the 
part  of  teachers  for  society5#  respect  and  val- 
uation of  their  role.  Underpaid  and  afforded 
little  status  In  hierarchy  of  professions,  many 
teachers  feel  that  students  will  hardly  respect 
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them  If  their  place  In  the  larger  society  1* 
rewarded  no  more  elgnlflcantly  than  the 
sanitation  workers. 

Perhaps  certain  teachers  deserve  no  higher 
reward,  but  It  ts  significant  In  recent  litera- 
ture to  note  the  Increasing  number  of  vol- 
umes In  which  teachers  are  highly  critical 
of  those  of  their  profession  who  are  Indiffer- 
ent to  or  falling  at  their  Jobs  and  are  Just 
as  critical  of  the  system  which  shields  such 
failure*.  A whole  new  genre  ha a crept  Into 
the  educational  literature— the  expression  of 
the  ''angry  young  teacher***  who  view  other 
teachers  and  the  system  as  the  failures  In 
the  educative  process.  A few  such  noterorthy 
examples  would  Include: 

Death  at  an  Early  Age : The  Destruction  0/ 
the  Heart  and  Minds  of  Negro  Children  in 
the  Botton  PabJfo  Schools,  by  Jonathan 
Koaol,  1967. 

3$  Children , by  Herbert  Kohl.  1967. 

The  Way  it  Sposed  To  Be,  by  James  Hern- 
don, 1998. 

//otc  Children  Fait , by  John  Holt.  1964. 

Our  Children  Are  Dying , by  Nat  Hen  toff, 

1966. 

Education  for  Alienation , by  Nathaniel 
Nickerson,  1966. 

Village  School  Doicntoun : Politics  and  Ed- 
ucation, A Boston  Report,  by  Peter  Schrag, 

1967. 

Tills  brief  catalog  Is  only  set  out  as  ex- 
amples of  a few  voices  cut  of  many  that  are 
beginning  to  be  heard.  Related  to  such  voices 
Is  one  recent  film  entitled  "High  School"  pro- 
duced by  Frederick  Wiseman  which  revealed 
the  shortcomings  and  shortsightedness  of  one 
urban  system  In  regarding  Its  own  schools. 
The  system  gave  Wiseman  free  access  to  what 
It  Judged  to  be  one  of  Its  mo6t  highly  rated 
schools.  The  messages  of  the  hvck  of  com- 
munication between  administration,  teacher 
and  student:  the  stiffing  of  student  Individ- 
uality and  the  words  of  the  students  them- 
selves, quickly  ended  the  system's  expecta- 
tion of  a film  to  justify  Its  pride  In  that 
school.  The  film  Is  not  shown  In  Jhat  city. 

The  system  is  falling  the  needs  of  Its 
good  teachers  and  its  good  teachers  are  real- 
ising with  Increasing  frustration  that  even 
they,  while  a part  of  their  system,  are  fall- 
ing the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  System's  Problems  as  Perceived  by  the 
Community 

Neither  the  white  nor  the  minority  com- 
munities have  expressed  indications  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  schools  as  they  now 
are  serving  their  children.  Both  have  ex- 
pressed the  deep  conviction  that  the  schools 
must  belong  to  their  particular  communi- 
ties—although  the  forma  of  expressing  the 
conviction  may  markedly  vary. 

In  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  in  the  cities, 
majorities  of  white  populations  have  ex- 
pressed their  alienation  from  the  schools  at 
the  polls  In  many  recent  votes  on  bond  Issues 
and  lax  support.  Chapter  II  discussed  this 
lack  of  confidence  In  detail. 

Minority  populations  with  more  cause  to 
judge  the  schools  as  failures,  have  less  fi- 
nancial "clout**  over  the  schools,  and  thus 
have  had  generally  less  decision-making  pow- 
ers over  them.  It  has  been  this  exclusion 
from  the  decision-making  of  the  system  that 
has  led  to  the  recent  upsurge  of  feeling  In 
the  Inner-city  community  that  the  commun- 
ity has  the  right  to  control  the  schools.  The 
failure  of  the  system  to  meet  impoverished 
children's  needs.  In  particular,  has  led  such 
communities  to  believe  that  they  could  cer- 


tainly do  no  worse  a Job  educating  their 
children  than  the  present  system  Is  doing. 
Moreover,  they  believe  they  could  probably 
do  a better  Job — because  of  their  more  direct 
and  personal  comprehension  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  their  children. 

The  highly  vocal  demands  for  decentrali- 
sation and  community  control  on  the  part 
of  minority  communities,  particularly  the 
black  communities,  have  been.  In  many 
cases,  coupled  with  the  move  toward  racial 
and  cultural  separatism.  What  ts  happening 
In  the  black  communities'  attitudes  toward 
education  Is  being  paralleled  in  their  mili- 
tant attitudes  expressed  in  local  and  national 
politics.  Generally  stated,  the  attitude  Is:  If 
the  white  establishment  falls  to  provide 
equal  opportunity,  the  blacks  will  do  it  them- 
selves— by  themselves— for  themselves. 

The  movement  In  most  large  cities  toward 
alternative  forma  of  education  Is  clearly  in- 
dicative of  further  community  dissatisfac- 
tion. Such  alternatives  range  from  large  sub- 
system projects,  such  as  Ocean  HIH-Browna- 
vlUe  (New  York)  to  smaller  community- 
operated  schools — like  Adams-Morg&n  In 
Washington,  D.C,  and  intermittent  demands 
for  a voucher  system. 

The  ineffective  use  of  Federal  funds  in  the 
schools  has  become  a major  community  con- 
cern. In  States,  such  as  Mississippi,  which 
represent  an  extreme,  protests  have  been 
declared  by  black  communities  as  to  the  mis- 
direction of  funds  under  Title  I,  ESEA  which 
are  supposed  to  aid  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent. What  Is  happening  In  Mississippi  Is  by 
no  means  an  Isolated  event.  Urban  com- 
munities In  states  across  the  Nation  have 
become  Increasingly  aware  of  the  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  funds  which  have  favored  sub- 
urban and  rural  areas.  Moreover,  these  urban 
school  systems  have  done  comparatively  little 
with  those  funds  they  have  received  to  Im- 
prove the  educational  level  of  the  Inner  city 
student.  It  has  now  occurred  to  the  groups 
representing  target  populations  to  begin 
claiming  title  to  those  new  Federal  funds 
as  belonging  to  them — and  their  demands 
are  becoming  more  vocal  as  well  as  more 
perceptive  as  to  the  Intent  of  the  funds. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  apparent  that  the 
urban  education  system  has  raised  the  dis- 
satisfaction level  of  the  parents  and  urban 
communities  of  any  racial  or  ethnic  group — 
Impoverished  and  affluent  alike.  The  emerg- 
ing ihterdependency  thrust  mentioned  In 
Chapter  I has  yet  to  be  fully  articulated  and 
demonstrated.  However,  some  examples  of  It 
are  to  be  found  although  not  labeled  as  such. 
The  Community  Schools  of  Flint,  Michigan, 
and  the  Anacostla  Community  School  Project 
(D.C.)  could  probably  be  considered  as  mani- 
festing this  thrust.  Certainly,  successful 
Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  projects 
manifest  varying  degrees  of  it  as  well.  Pro- 
grams and  projects  genuinely  reflecting  this 
thrust  are  promising  signs  In  urban  educa- 
tion systems. 

Summary  of  Chapter 

The  Task  Force  members  agree  that  the 
education  system  is  generally  falling  to  pro- 
vide the  Inner-city  economically  and  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  student  an  educa- 
tional experience  which  will  afford  him  an 
equal  opportunity  to  enter  the  occupational 
and  cultural  mainstream.  Although  the  mem- 
bers vary  In  their  judgment  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  system's  responsibility  for  its  failure, 
all  agreed  that  major  changes  were  needed 
with  significant  Increases  In  funding  levels 
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to  effect  such  changes.  The  minority  report 
expressed  the  view  that  only  with  very  sig- 
nificantly Increased  Federal  funds  would  the 
school  systems  ever  be  able  to  provide  the 
educational  programs  needed.  The  point  was 
stressed  that  there  has  never  been  enough 
money  for  education  and  that  this  approach 
ought  to  be  tried. 

This  chapter  continued  to  examine  the 
overwhelming  obstacles  faced  by  the  system, 
In  addition  to  those  of  finance  (Chapter  II) 
and  environment  of  the  student  (Chapter 
nt).  Such  obstacles  relate  to  the  extensive 
migration  of  poor  uneducated  members  of 
racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups  into  the 
Inner  city  where  they  hAve  settled  in  iso- 
lated pockets. 

Not  only  are  educational  programs  and 
staff  attitudes  which  wer$  successful  with 
previous  urban  populations  Ineffective  with 
these  groups,  but  facilities  and  personnel  are 
inadequate  to  meet  their  needs  and  num- 
bers. Unmet,  these  problems  become  Increas- 
ingly complex  and  Increasingly  significant 
for  their  part  In  the  system’s  failure  to  edu- 
cate the  student. 

Beyond  the  system’s  problems  In  coping 
with  the  Increased  numbers,  lack  of  facili- 
ties and  lack  of  personnel,  It  he*  demon- 
strated a blindness  In  perception  of  the  stu- 
dent of  today’s  Inner  city.  By  and  large,  the 
system  has  expected  that  student  to  be  a 
failure,  and  unaware  of  Its  failure,  has  suc- 
ceeded In  creating  the  student  In  its  own 
Image.  The  teachers  of  the  urban  system  are 
generally  less  educated,  less  able,  end  less 
experienced  than  those  of  the  suburbs.  They 
are  too  often  of  different  backgrounds  from 
their  students.  Thtj  gain  little  status  for 
teach! off  the  disadvantaged.  For  these  rea- 
sons, and  others,  urban  teachers  are  gen- 
erally unsuccessful  In  relating  to  and  per- 
ceiving their  students. 

In  turn,  the  students,  certain  teachers, 
and  the  community  develop  their  own  per- 
ception of  the  system.  They  have  perceived 
the  system  as  not  meeting  their  needs. 

The  students  have  reason  for  such  a per- 
ception. They  are  not  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Achieve  academically.  The  inner 
city  students  of  a racial  minority  score  lower 
then  their  more  affluent  white  counter- 
parts on  achievement  tests  when  they  enter 
the  system  and  tend  to  fall  further  behind 
as  they  complete  successive  grades  in  school. 
The  system  has  not  met  their  needs  nor 
recognized  their  strengths  and  aspirations. 
The  students  have  recently  begun  to  articu- 
late the  frustrations  that  underlie  their  per- 
ceptions. They  have  done  so  first  by  dropping 
out  of  school  and  then  through  acts  of  van- 
dalism against  school  property  followed  by 
acts  of  violence  against  the  personnel  of  the 
school.  Significantly  their  violence  has  oc- 
curred more  frequently  In  situations  where 
something  is  wrong  with  the  school,  such  as 
its  facilities  or  its  personnel.  The  system  has 
all  too  often  not  heeded  the  message*  con- 
veyed by  these  students  and  has  generally  re- 
sponded with  repressive  measures  that  only 
tend  to  increase  student  hostility. 

A growing  number  of  teachers  are  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  system.  Strikes,  dls- 
agreements,  unsigned  contracts,  etc.,  are  be- 
coming commonplace  headlines.  And  teachers 
are  courageously  speaking  out  against  Inef- 
fective fellow  teachers  and  repressive,  un- 
imaginative systems  fn  a new  brand  of  angry 
literature. 

Communities  both  black  and  white  have 
expressed  their  Judgment  of  the  system’s  re- 


sponsibility for  its  own  fAllure  through  defeat 
of  local  bond  Issues,  demands  for  decen- 
tralized. community  controlled  schools,  and 
alternative  systems.  Their  Judgment  has 
probably  lent  in  some  cases  at  least  tacit 
approval  to  their  children’s  dropping  out  or 
expressing  disapproval  in  less  peaceful  ways. 
The  communities  have  grown  increasingly 
aware  of  the  presence  and  purpose  of  Fed- 
eral funds  In  loorl  system*  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  dissatlif action  with  the  sys- 
tem’s relatively  inffectua!  use  of  such  funds. 

There  are,  throughout  the  urban  educa- 
tion system,  indications  of  change  which  of- 
fer real  promise  for  the  future — and  some 
example  of  these  have  been  cited.  However, 
the  decade  of  the  1070V  must  bring  with  It, 
a rapid  acceleration  and  expansion  of  changes 
in  urban  education  systems  if  we  are  to  have 
schools  which  will  effectively  educate  all  of 
our  Impoverished  urban  children  and  youth. 
No  urban  education  system  has  succeeded 
In  achieving  this  goal  In  the  19C0V  It  must 
be  accomplished  In  the  1070’s. 

Chapter  V 

The  Impoverished  Urban  Student 

In  the  three  preceding  chapters,  we  have 
presented  evidence  to  show  the  three  major 
aspects  of  the  massive  urban  education 
problem:  the  financial  crisis,  the  urban  en- 
vironment, and  the  education  system  itself. 
In  this  chapter,  we  focus  on  the  student — 
not  In  terms  of  listing  his  so-called  ^defi- 
ciencies,” (e.g.,  low  verbal  skills,  “wrong” 
language — speaking  Spanish  Instead  of  Eng- 
lish) but,  instead,  concentrating  on  what 
he  has  to  offer  the  school  which  provides  the 
basis  for  planning  the  educational  program. 

What  we  are  arguing  for — Indeed,  plead- 
ing for — In  this  chapter  Is  the  discarding  of 
the  practice  of  comparing  this  student  with 
his  suburban  counterpart.  In  effect,  we  are 
trying  to  dispel— and  discredib— the  mediat- 
ing stereotype  mentioned  in  Chapter  I which 
has  largely  resulted  In  viewing  the  Impover- 
ished urban  student  as  deficient  in  all  the 
really  Important  behaviors  associated  with 
academic  success.  We  say  “trying”  because 
the  new  voluminous  literature  on  the  disad- 
vantaged student  abounds  with  accounts  of 
his  deficiencies.  The  accounts  of  the 
strengths  and  assets  of  this  student  are  com- 
paratively sparse,  and  usually  appear  In  the 
form  of  anecdotal  reports.  Occasionally,  they 
are  manifested  through  a process  of  ana- 
logical reasoning,  e.g..  If  he  Is  smart  enough 
to  plan  ways  for  systematically  disrupting 
instruction  In  the  classroom  from  the  teach- 
er's point  of  view,  then  he  must  be  smart 
enough  to  deal  with  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ships In  printed  material. 

Often  his  particular  forms  of  manifesting 
the  behaviors  which  underlie  academic  suc- 
cess are  misinterpreted  because  their  sig- 
nificance for  school  learning  is  not  recog- 
nized, are  overlooked  because  too  much  else 
is  hsppening  at  the  same  time  in  the  class- 
room, or  are  disregarded  because  he  has  al- 
ready been  Judged  as  incapable  of  or  indif- 
ferent to  the  school’s  program.  Whatever 
the  reason ( s ) Involved,  hie  manifestations 
of  the  critical  behaviors  very  often  do  not 
surface  on  the  typical  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests.  Intelligence  tests,  or  on  teacher 
ratings  of  “desired”  classroom  behaviors. 

The  previous— and  current— pattern  has 
been  to  make  careful  frequency  counts  of 
the  instances  of  such  behaviors  as  acts  of 
vandalism,  low  reading  achievement  scores, 
number  of  days  absent,  and  the  like.  But 
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how  many  times  have  we  taken  the  same 
care  to  count  the  Instances  of  such  behaviors 
as  protecting  a younger  brother  or  sister 
from  harm;  facing  down  his  own  fatigue, 
hunger,  or  emotions  to  struggle  through  a 
dull  reading  lesson;  refusing  a heroin  pop  at 
a party;  deciding  to  go  to  school  on  a day 
when  *:i  his  friends  are  cutting  out;  or 
teaching  hlnruelf  or  a younger  child  a sport? 
Such  displays  of  personal  courage,  resiliency 
and  stamina.  p**oblem-solvlngf  concern  for 
others,  and  choices  among  options  occur 
every  day  In  and  out  of  school — as  every- 
one who  has  ever  worked  or  lived  in  the  inner 
city  well  knows.  However,  It  proved  to  be  a 
frult'oes  effort  to  find  the  evidences  of  these 
latter  kinds  of  behaviors  arrayed  in  general 
statistical  summaries  In  the  "disadvantage’* 
literature — the  mediating  stereotype  was 
everywhere.  Therefore,  the  evidence  concern- 
ing these  behaviors  jn  this  chapter  Is  of 
necessity  a combination  of  direct  experience, 
anecdotal  report,  and  analogical  reasoning. 

The  impoverished  urban  student  has  an  ex- 
cellent capacity  for  problem-solving.  Dally, 
he  oontenda  with  problems  of  the  value  sys- 
tems of  at  least  two  worlds:  the  home  or 
neighborhood  and  the  school.  Dally,  he  must 
thread  his  way  through  the  set  of  values 
which  the  school  espouses  and  the  set  which 
he  Uvea  with  and  has  learned  from  his  family 
and  neighborhood.  He  must  develop  and 
carry  out  strategies  which  permit  him  to  sur- 
vive in  both  worlds  without  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  oonfUcl  diverse  value  sys- 
tems can  produce.  The  extent  to  which  he 
survives  as  a whole  human  being  with  a 
strong  and  stable  self-concept  and  a sense  of 
worth  will  be  dependent  on  the  quality  and 
reality  orientation  of  the  strategies  he  em- 
ploys. 

An  example  of  this  conflict  of  values  be- 
tween neighborhood  and  school  is  afforded  by 
fighting-  In  the  impoverished  inner  city, 
prowess  In  fighting  Is  usually  an  Important 
aspect  of  the  masculine  self-concept  and  Is 
often  an  Important  attribute  for  maintaining 
the  leadership  of  a gang  or  group.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  from  MancM/d  in  the  Promised 
Land  exemplifies  this  value. 

"As  I saw  it  In  my  childhood,  most  of  the 
cats  I swung  around  with  were  more  afraid 
of  not  fighting  than  they  were  of  fighting. 
This  was  how  It  was  supposed  to  be,  because 
this  was  what  we  had  come  up  under.  The 
adult*  In  the  neighborhood  practiced  this. 
They  lived  by  the  concept  that  a man  was 
supposed  to  fight.  When  two  little  boys  got 
Into  a fight  in  the  neighborhood,  the  men 
around  would  enhance  them  and  egg  them 
on.  They'd  never  think  about  stopping  the 
fight."  (Drown,  198$,  p.  263) . 

In  the  school,  however,  fighting — efficient 
or  otherwise— Is  not  admired,  U not  con- 
doned, and  U often  viewed  at  the  sign  of  a* 
trouble-maker  or  potential xdellnquenk  The 
old  bromide,  "When  in  Home,  do  as  the 
Romans  do,*’  does  not  really  apply  here.  He 
has  not  left  Ms  hometown  far  behind,  lit 
right  there  in  the  classroom  in  the  form  of 
the  kids  on  the  block  and  the  values  he 
brings  with  Mm  through  the  school  door. 
No  matter  which  way  he  moves  with  regard 
to  fighting,  he  is  In  line  for  some  form  of 
reprisal.  If  he  goes  along  with  the  school, 
he  may  catch  It  when  he  leaves  the  school 
premises  and  endanger  Ms  standing  In  the 
neighborhood— not  to  mention  ihe  blow  to 
his  own  self-esteem.  If  he  opposes  the  school 
position,  he  will  most  assuredly  buy  trou- 
ble. He  can  opt  for  either  one  of  these  "ex- 


tremes” Or,  he  can  Work  out  a compromise 
aomewhere  In  the  middle.  Talking  it  over 
with  a teacher — or  a guidance  counselor — 
is  a highly  unlikely  solution.  Talking  it  over 
at  home  is  also  unlikely — there  are  usually 
too  many  other  children,  too  many  other 
problems  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  adults 
may  not  really  have  a clear  sense  of  the  best 
choice  to  make  either.  An  Illustration  of 
this  last  point  Is  below  noted. 

"They  were  trying  to  guide  us  and  make 
us  do  right  and  be  good,  and  they  didn’t 
even  know  what  being  good  was.  When  I 
was  a little  boy.  Mama  and  Dad  would  beat 
me  and  tell,  "You  better  be  good,"  but  I 
didn't  know  what  being  good  was.  To  me, 
it  meant  that  they  just  wanted  me  to  sit 
down  and  fold  my  hands,  or  something  crazy 
like  that.  Stay  In  front  of  the  house,  don't 
go  any  place,  don't  get  into  trouble.  I didn't 
know  what  It  meant  and  I don't  think  they 
knew  what  it  meant,  because  they  couldn't 
ever  tell  me  what  they  really  wanted.  The 
way  t saw  it  everything  I was  doing  was 
good."  (Brown,  196$,  p.  289).  * 

By  and  large,  the  inner  city  youngster 
must  work  out  his  own  compromises  and 
test  them  against  the  dally  realities  of  his 
environment— all  of  which  constitutes  a 
very  sophisticated  form  of  problem  solving 
anchored  sharply  to  the  reat  world.  And 
what  Is  remarkable  is  that  lie  usually 
emerges  from  this  process  as  a self-reliant 
human  being.  There  Is  no  task  which  the 
school  can  give  him  which  requires  such  a 
high  degree  of  problem  solving.  And  yet 
the  staff  of  a school  will  rarely  register  the 
conflict  which  this  student  experiences  and 
resolves— let  alone,  capitalize  upon  his  very 
real  capability  here. 

Implied  In  the  kind  of  problem-solving 
we  have  just  described  for  the  lnner-clty 
student  are  very  considerable  manifestations 
of  Intelligence,  Information,  and  persistence. 
A further  example  of  such  reality -oriented 
problem-solving  Is  the  case  of  the  gang 
leader.  Here,  Is  the  bright  individual  who, 
in  the  course  of  evolving  and  working  out 
his  strategies  for  survival  In  his  world,  has 
relegated  the  offerings  of  the  school  to  the 
background.  The  compromises  and  strate- 
gies which  he  evolved  In  his  childhood  to 
survive  In  school  and  In  the  nelghborood 
have  been  replaced  by  decisions  and  strate- 
gies which  now  afford  more  tangible  and 
Immediate  gralficatlons  and  recognition 
than  anything  else  either  the  neighborhood 
or  the  school  could  offer.  While  his  initial 
take-over  of  his  group  may  have  been  par- 
tially accounted  for  by  his  skill  with  a 
switchblade  or  his  fists,  it  Is  more  likely 
that  he  succeeded  largely  through  both  his 
Ideas  and  administrative  or  leadership  abil- 
ity. That  la,  he  manifests  the  capacity  to 
plah  and  Implement  a successful  operation 
to  provide  needed  gratification  and  recogni- 
tion to  the  members,  and  to  create  an  au- 
thority structure  In  which  his  role  and 
the  members'  roles  are  clearly  defined. 

Accorded  the  leadership  of  the  group,  he 
must  also  be  prepared  to  deal  with  chal- 
lengers. Thus  he  must  be  a particularly  good 
Judge  of  character  as  well  as  a shrewd  Judge 
of  how  best  to  utilise  the  talents  of  bis  fol- 
lowers. As  such,  he  Is  manifesting  a set  of 
capabilities  that  somehow  the  school  was 
never  able  to  capitalize  upon  In  its  pro- 
grams. The  options  which  the  school  poten- 
tially offered  were  discarded  in  favor  of  an- 
other option.  And  with  ht*  choice,  society- 
at-large  has  lost  a potential  leader  on  a 
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larger  stage  than  the  one  he  has  chosen  to 
be  on.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  among 
those  recruited  for  Upward  Bound,  the  gang 
leader  was  sought  after— clear  testimony  to 
his  intelligence  and  hts  resourcefulness,  and 
initiative  as  a leader. 

An  additional  example  of  the  problem- 
solving of  the  impoverished  urban  student  Is 
afforded  by  how  he  is  dealing  with  the  gap 
between  his  aspirations  and  the  realities  of 
his  dally  life.  Research  related  to  the 
aspirations  of  blacks  .Indicates  a shift 
occurring  between  the  1950‘s  to  the  present. 
In  both  the  fifties  and  the  early  six- 
ties, the  research  generally  indicates  that 
.blacks  had  higher  aspirations  than  whites 
(Boyd,  1959;  Rosen,  1959;  Reiss  and  Rhodes. 
1959;  Sprey,  1962;.  Such  aspirations  are 
clearly  contradictory  to  the  reality  sur- 
rounding him.  Whatever  the  conscious  rea- 
sons the  child  or  youth  may  have  given  for 
having  such  aspirations  or  thinking  he  could 
achieve  them,  the  basic  reason,  has  to  be 
fantasy! ng  In  support  of  some  ego  need,  and 
is  a form  of  withdrawal  from  reality.  Al- 
though such  fantasies  and  the  resulting 
withdrawal  would  produce  a temporary  re- 
spite from  his  environment,  this  pattern  of 
problem -solving  goes  ultimately  nowhere 
unless  the  fantasies  are  preliminary  to  sub- 
sequent action.  Nevertheless,  the  pattern 
shows  Imagination  and  Intelligence;  it  also 
shows  a mechanism— albeit  fragile — of  pro- 
tecting one's  self-esteem. 

In  theater  sixties,  however,  the  research 
suggests  a lessening  of  the  gap  between 
reality  and  aspiration.  It  1$  likely  that  with 
the  concepts  of  black  Identity 'and  "soul," 
the  urban  teenager  now  has  a firmer  basis 
on  which  his  self-concept  and  aspiration  can 
develop.  He  no  longer  needs  to  emulate  the 
whites  (Caro  and  Phllbold,  1965;  Antonov- 
sky, 1967).  The  following  statements  by 
James  Farmer  In  Urban  Schooling  are  Indi- 
cative of  this  change. 

"When  I was  a lad  of  about  ten  In  Austin, 
Texas,  my  pal  and  V would  go  downtown  ev* 
ery  Saturday  afternoon  to  watch  the  Tamm 
picture  at  the  movie  theater.  It  was  a half- 
hour  serial.  The  missionary  was  put  In  the 
pot;  soon  his  tongue  was  hanging  out  and 
the  sweat  was  dripping  down  his  forehead  as 
the  heat  built  up  underneath  the  pot.  We 
all  waited,  chewing  our  popcorn  in  anticipa- 
tion of  Tarzan's  arrival.  But  Tarzan  wm  slow 
in  coming,  and  the  Africans  danced  faster 
and  faster  around  the  pot.  Now  and  then  a 
close-up  of  the  face  of  one  of  the  Africans 
flashed  onto  the  screen,  and  I would  elbow 
my  friend  and  say,  'Erving,  that's  you.'  Er- 
ving's  response  would  be  predictable.  He 
would  say,  'Naw,  man,  that  ain't  me.  I didn't 
come  from  no  Africa.*  Erving  represented  the 
Negro  people  In  his  self -reject ton  and  self- 
repudiation.  A people  was  rejecting  itself — 
denying  it  had  roots.  It  was  as  If  all  the  Ne- 
groes in  the  United  States  had  suddenly 
sprung  alive,  full-grown,  from  the  loins  of 
the  Deep  South.  It  was  as  If  the  Negroes  were 
without  a heritage. 

i • i « « 

"But  the  Negro's  concept  of  himself  has 
been  changing  in  these  past  ten  years— and 
rapidly.  A contributing  factor,  as  I have  said, 
has  been  the  new  image  of  Africa,  As  new 
nations  emerge,  the  black  man  of  this  coun- 
try saw  proud  black  people  from  Africa  rep- 
resenting their  nations,  arguing  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  Nations,  appearing  on  radio 
and  television,  and  speaking  eloquently  In 


English  or  In  French.  And  the  black  man 
of  this  country  witnessed  the  rise  of  these 
nations  and  asked  himself,  "Now,  U that  the 
boiling  pot  or  U that  the  real  Africa?"  As 
the  new  Image  assumed  greater  proportions 
and  dimensions.  It  started  to  eclipse  the  old 
image.  The  American  Negro  began  to  say, 
"That**  Africa l That's  roe  I That  man  It  my 
brother.  If  he  can  do  It,  so  can  I!" 

* » • % • * 

"Another  long  step  In  the  development  of 
a new  self-image  U being  taken  by  the  Negro 
living  In  America  today.  He  is  beginning  to 
speak  of  himself  as  a black  roan  and  of  hts 
people  as  black  people.  Twenty  years  ago. 
If  you  walked  through  Harlem  or  Watts  or 
Detroit  and  called  a man  a black  man.  he 
would  hare  wanted  to  hit  you"  (Rudman  St 
Featherstone.  19&8,  pp.  141-142). 

As  he  becomes  more  secure  In  and  of  him- 
self and  watches  his  parents  and  other  adults 
of  the  community  challenge  the  lack  of 
opportunity  provided  by  and  the  discrimi- 
nation of  authorities  In  the  community  (e  g , 
real  estate  commission,  mayor's  office,  school 
board),  he— like  the  adults— begins  to  real- 
ize that  such  authorities  are  not  out  of 
reach.  He  Is  mounting  protests  with  other 
students— and  he  Is  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized. His  problem-solving  strategies  here 
with,  regard  to  the  school  often  reflect  vio- 
lence, but  they  are  certainly  more  reality- 
oriented  than  the  fantasylng  and  withdrawal 
which  he  previously  engaged  in.  That  he  will 
continue  to  use  such  strategies  until  there 
Is  a reality-oriented  payoff  in  line  with  hts 
aspirations  is  Indicated  by  the  following 
statement. 

*77ie  victories  that  have  been  won  have 
brought  about  changes  In  the  life  condition 
of  the  Negro  middle  class,  but  tbe  poorer 
classes  In  the  Negro  Community  have  not  yet 
been  helped.  The  conditions  of  their  exist- 
ence remain  the  same.  The  black  child  in 
Watts  and  in  Harlem  still  senses  that  In  the 
nation's  eyes  he  Is  nothing— a nobody — and 
that  he  is  shut  out."  (Rudman  Sc  Feather- 
stone,  1966,  p.  143). 

The  Impoverished  urban  student  does  have 
an  excellent  communication  capability  for 
the  neighborhood  world  In  which  he  llvea.' 
He  Is  insightful,  sensitise,  and  perceptive— 
and  he  knows  that  other  worlds  exist  outside 
the  one  he  lives  In.  But  the  schools  rarely 
tap  this  source. 

In  his  pamphlet,  "Teaching  the  Un teach- 
able," Kohl  wrote.* 

"Children  will  not  write  If  they  are  afraid 
to  talk.  Initially,  they  suspect  teachers  and 
are  reluctant  to  be  honest  with  them.  They 
have  had  too  many  school  experiences  where 
the  loyalty  of  the  staff  and  the  Institutional 
obligations  of  teachers  have  taken  precedence 
over  honesty.  They  have  seen  too  much  effort 
to  maintain  face,  and  too  little  respect  for 
Justifiable  defiance  in  their  school  lives.  I 
think  children  believe  that  there  Is  a con- 
scious collusion  between  all  of  the  adults  In 
a school  to  maintain  the  impression  that  the 
authority  Is  always  right,  and  that  life  U 
always  pleasant  and  orderly.  Unfortunately, 
the  collusion  Is  unconscious  or  at  feast  un- 
spoken. This  Is  dramatically  true  In  alum 
schools  where  the  pressures  of  teaching  are 
increased  by  understafflng  and  a vague  un- 
easiness about  race  which  Is  always  in  the 
air." 


• • 


"So  we  spoke.  At  first  the  children  were 
suspicious  and  ashamed  of  what  they'd  writ* 
ten.  But  as  I listened  and  allowed  them  to 
talk  they  became  bolder  and  angrier,  then 
finally  quieter  and  relieved  I asked  them  to 
write  down  what  they  would  do  to  change 
things,  and  they  responded  immediately/* 

• • • ♦ * 

"For  several  weeks  after  that  the  children 
wrote  and  wrote — what  their  homes  were  like, 
whom  they  liked,  where  they  came  from.  I 
discovered  that  everything  Fd  been  told 
about  the  children’s  language  was  Irrelevant. 
Yes,  they  were  hip  when  they  spoke,  in- 
articulate and  concrete.  But  their  writing  was 
something  else,  and  they  felt  that  no  white 
man  was  judging  their  words,  threatening 
their  confidence  and  pride.  They  faced  a 
blank  page  and  wrote  directly  and  honestly. 
Recently  1 have  mentioned  this  to  teachers 
who  have  accepted  the  current  analyses  of 
’the  language'  of  the  ’disadvantaged/  They 
asked  the  obvious  fact  that  ‘disadvantaged’ 
children  will  not  speck  In  class  because  they 
cannot  trust  their  audience/*  (Kohl,  1967, 
pp.  13,  16,  17). 

As  examples  of  this  communication  ability 
In  verbal  printed  form  consider  the  following 
writing  which  Kohl’s  student*  produced,  ages 
11  to  16. 

"If  I could  change  my  block,  I would  stand 
on  Madison  Avenuj  And  throw  nothing  but 
teargas  In  It.  I would  have  all  the  people  I 
like  to  get  out  of  the  block  and  then  I would 
become  very  tall  and  have  big  hands  and 
with  my  big  hands  I would  take  all  of  the 
narcotlo  people  and  pick  them  up  with  my 
hand  and  throw  them  In  the  nearest  river 
and  oceans.  I would  go  to  some  of  those  old 
smart  allc  cops  and  throw  them  in  the  Oceans 
and  Rivers  too.  I would  let  the  people  I like 
move  Into  the  project*  so  they  could  tell 
their  friends  tjiat  they  live  In  a decent  block. 
IX  1 could  do  this  you  would  never  see  117  St, 
again.’*  (pp.  16-17,  Grace,  age  11). 

•‘Things 

"Tears— 

"what  are  they? 

'Who  needs  them? 

"Emotions— 

"I  despise  them! 

"Happiness — 

"171  never  have  it! 

"Why  should  I see  It! 

"These  things— 

"Please,  I don’t  want  any  of  them — so 
somebody  take  them  away  (I  don’t  deserve 
them.) 

"Help— please  somebody  1 (but  I suppose  I 
don't  deserve  that  either)  (p.  30) 

"We  can  teach  each  other 

"Inside  I feel  like  I am  a nice  person;  but 
I have  to  act  like  one  too.  I have  to  know 
what  kind  of  person  I am.  Sometimes,  I for- 
get that  other  people  have  feelings.  Teachers 
for  example;  sometime*  I hurt  them  without 
knowing  It.  I can  say  or  do  something  that 
is  so  hurtful  that  they  can’t  say  anything 
but  'Get  up  and  get  out/  They  6ay  this  so 
they  can  go  on  and  teach  the  rest  of  us  a les- 
son. But  teachers  can  hurt  you  too  and  they 
do  It  Just  to  teach  you  a lesson. 

"You  are  a child  of  learning  In  some  ways, 
but  In  other  ways  children  teach  teachers.  I 
don’t  know  what  a teacher  is  like  or  how  she 
feels,  Just  like  a teachr  doesn’t  really  know 
what  I'm  like  oi  how  I feel.  So  I can  teach 
her  what  and  how  I think  and  feel.  Teachers 
have  been  children  before,  but  they  seem  to 


forget  what  It’s  like  because  the  time  changes 
In  the  way  that  the  weather  changes.  So  they 
can’t  say,  well  It’s  like  when  I was  a child. 

"No  It’s  not  like  that,  because  people  are 
changing  and  our  minds  are  changing  too. 
So  children  teach  teachers  a new  lesson, 
about  children  today,”  (Patricia  Williams). 

From  such  examples  a*  the  above — and 
many  more  could  be  cited,  it  Is  difficult  to 
consider  the  Impoverished  urban  student  a* 
deficient  Jn  verbal  skills.  What  Is  also  appar- 
ent from  these  examples  I*  his  responsiveness 
and  creativity  when  he — like  anyone  else — Is 
permitted  to  learn  In  a valid  way  for  him. 
Further  evidence  of  his  communication  ca- 
pabilities and  creativity  1*  afforded  by  the 
outpouring  of  graphic  art,  music,  poetry,  and 
skill  In  the  performing  arts,  which  the  im- 
poverished student*  In  Upward  Bound  pro- 
duced when  worked  with  In  an  effective  pro- 
gram. What  Is  equally  apparent  from  the 
information  cited  In  Chapters  III  and  IV  Is 
that  this  student's  communication  capabili- 
ties, sensitivity,  insight,  and  creativity  are 
simply  not  being  released  and  nurtured  In 
the  sc’ tools.  And,  again,  society  is  losing  a 
vast  amount  of  talent. 

The  impoverished  urban  student  is  also 
noteworthy  for  his  generosity,  cooperation, 
and  lack  of  hypocrisy.  The  realities  of  hts 
neighborhood  world  require  it*  resident*  to 
develop  cooperative  and  generofis  pattern* 
because  survival  la  the  first  order  of  business. 
When  the  ever-present  need  to  survive  Is 
ooupled  with  the  overcrowding,  people  really 
know  basic  and  Intimate  fact*  about  one 
another — thus,  making  pretense  virtually 
Impossible.  Everybody  knows  who  everybody 
else  Is — and  what  everybody  else  Is  doing. 
Hen  toff  (1966)  comments  on  the  generosity 
and  cooperation  In  the  following  statement: 

"That’s  one  thing  about  ghetto  communi- 
ties. One  way  or  another,  people  who  have 
nowhere  to  go  get  taken  care  of.  Last  week 
a little* girl  In  my  class  was  looking  out  the 
window  as  the  fire  engines  came  screaming 
up.  I rushed  to  see  the  fire,  which  was  across 
the  street.  The  girl  said  matter-of-facUy, 
•That’s  my  house  that’s  burning/  It  was  like 
she’d  had  so  much  happen  to  her  that  It 
was  hard  to  get  excited  about  Just  a fire. 
Anyway,  by  late  afternoon,  she,  her  three 
brothers,  and  her  parent*  had  places  to  stay/* 
(Hentoff,  1966,  p.  20) . 

In  the  schools,  one  secs  evidence  of  the 
students  cooperating  and  sharing  with  one 
another— behaviors  which  are  often  discour- 
aged because  everybody  is  to  do  A (a  own 
learning  by  himself — an  almost  Impossible 
demand  for  young  children.  For  example,  a 
young  child  who  is  having  difficulty  with 
Identifying  words  In  his  (all-to-often  In- 
appropriate) reader  will  usually  have  Im- 
mediate Assistance  from  the  others  around 
him.  In  testing  situations,  the  same  behavior 
prevails.  What  we  have  here  Is  a carry-over 
of  the  survival  pattern  of  cooperation  and 
sharing.  Any  anyone  who  has  worked  In  the 
Inner  city  Is  well  aware  of  the  sharing  of  an 
insufficient  food  supply  with  someone  else 
when  it  Is  apparent  that  his  situation  Is 
really  critical. 

The  Inner  city  student’s  candor  and  hon- 
esty are  reflected  In  the  examples  of  writ- 
ing cited  above.  However,  an  additional  ex- 
ample 1*  cited  which  particularly  exempli- 
fies the  starkness  and  awareness  within  his 
honesty  and  candor.  In  this  case,  the  stu- 
dent Is  Juan  Gonzales,  age  17. 

"Man,  I hate  where  I live,  the  projects.  I’ve 
been  living  In  a project  for  the  past  few 
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year*  and  I can’t  stand  It.  First  of  all.  no 
pets.  I’ve  been  offered  &q  many  times  dogs 
and  cats  and  I can't  have  them  because  of 
the  Housing.  Then  there's  a watch  out  for 
the  walls.  Don't  staple  anything  to  the  walls 
because  then  you  have  to  pay  for  It.  Don’t 
hang  a picture.  There's  a fine.  And  they  come 
and  they  check  to  make  sure. 

’’Don't  make  too  much  noise.  The  people 
upstairs  and  the  people  downstairs  and  the 
people  on  the  side  of  you  can  hear  every 
word  and  they've  got  to  get  some  sleep.  In 
the  project  grounds  you  can’t  play  ball.  In 
the  project  grounds  you  can't  stay  out  late. 
About  ten  o'clock  they  tell  you  to  go  In  or 
get  out.  Then  . . . there's  trouble  because 
they  don’t  want  you  to  hang  around  In  the 
lobby.  . . . 

guess  In  some  ways  the  projects  are  bet- 
ter. Like  when  we  used  to  live  here  before 
the  projects,  there  was  rats  and  holes  and 
the  building  was  falling  apart.  It  was  con- 
demned so  many  times,  and  so  many  times 
the  landlords  fought  and  won.  The  building 
wasn't  tom  down  until  finally  It  was  the  last 
building  standing.  And  you  know  what  that 
Is,  the  last  building.  . . . There's  no  place  for 
those  rates  to  go,  or  those  bugs,  or  no  place 
fdr  the  bums  to  sleep  at  night  except  in  one 
building  stiU  standing.  It  was  terrible.  The 
Junkies  and  the  drunks  would  all  sleep  In 
the  halls  at  night  and  my  mother  was  real 
scared.  That  was  the  same  time  she  was  out 
of  work  and  It  didn't  look  to  us  like  any- 
thing was  ever  going  to  get  better.0  (Mayer- 
son,  1965,  pp.  39-40) . 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  only  briefly  de- 
scribed and  Illustrated  some  of  the  capabili- 
ties and  characteristics  which  the  impov- 
erished urban  student  reveals  when  he  is 
looked  at  as  he  Is— and  not  through  a medi- 
ating stereotype  which  compares  him  un- 
favorably with  his  suburban  counterpart  of 
the  same  age.  He  has  many  more  capabili- 
ties and  strength  than  we  have  cited  here, 
but  these  descriptions  hopefully  serve  to  Il- 
lustrate how  badly  major  changes  In  urban 
education  systems  are  needed  for  this  stu- 
dent. His  strengths  have  only  rarely  been 
capitalized  upon  by  the  schools.  When  they 
have  been,  it  has  been  by  sensitive — and 
realistic — teachers  and  administrators  using 
programs  which  are  valid  for  this  student — 
and  thus  for  society  as  well. 

What  Is  most  remarkable  about  this  stu- 
dent Is  that  when  the  program  and  the  peo- 
ple Implementing  It  are  appropriate,  he 
learns  at  a rapid  rate — and  he  does  so  In 
spite  of  malnourlshment,  economic  Insecu- 
rity, emotional-social  problems,  and  all  the 
other  elements  which  are  interacting  on  and 
Within  him.  That  he  can  learn  at  such  a rate 
Is  evidence  not  only  of  his  courage,  tenacity, 
and  learning  potential  but  of  the  high  value 
he  places  In  trying  to  receive  an  education 
as  well, 

PART  U — THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Overview 

In  Part  Two,  the  Federal  Responsibility, 
we  continue  with  two  additional  aspects  of 
the  urban  education  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Federal  government.  The 
two  chapters  Included  in  this  Part  are  spe- 
cifically concerned  with:  (l)  the  problems  In 
evaluating  the  Impact  of  new  Federal  pro- 
grams for  Impoverished  populations;  and  (3) 
the  Federal  role  as  it  relates  to  urban  edu- 
cation In  terms  of  Its  limits  and  obligations. 

In  this  section,  there  are  two  points  to  bear 
In  mind.  One  is  that  the  Federal  government 


is  beginning  to  shift  Its  focus  from  com- 
paratively specific  efforts  In  education  to 
broad  social  action  thrusts  which  encom- 
pass more  than  education  per  se.  For  ex- 
ample,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  11054) 
and  the  Elementaary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  (1955)  reach  far  beyond  such  legis- 
lation as  that  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  (195V).  Problems  In  evaluating 
such  programs  have  arisen  as  a result  of  their 
new  thrusts.  Of  greatest  Importance  are  those 
of  a conceptual  and  political  nature  rather 
than  of  a methodological  one. 

The  other  point  Is  that  the  Federal  role  Is 
not  easily  defined  with  regard  to  these  broad 
educational  programs.  It  Is  in  the  process  of 
emerging  and  Its  development  must  take 
place  In  the  midst  of  constitutional  prece- 
dents and  political  realities. 

With  the  problems  in  the  areas  of  evalua- 
tion and  the  Federal  role,  we  have  attempted 
to  analyze  briefly  thetr  major  dimensions  as 
the  groundwork  for  the  recommendations  In 
both  areas  which  are  made  In  Part  Three. 
Chapter  VI.— Problem*  frt  evaluating  the 
impact  o/  current  Federal  programs  for 
impoverished  populations 
An  assessment  of  recent  Federal  efforts  to 
upgrade  education  for  Impoverished  popu- 
lations calls  for  a look  at  the  process  where- 
by such  efforts  are  evaluated.  Although  pro- 
gram evaluation  is  no  novelty  In  education, 
the  objects  of  this  art  have  changed  a great 
deal  In  recent  years.  The  recent  Federal 
thrust  against  poverty  and  discrimination 
has  introduced  a new  phenomenon  for  eval- 
uation; the  Impact  of  large-scale  programs 
of  social  action  in  education.  In  addition  to 
generating  much  activity  in  city  schools, 
they  have  produced  considerable  confusion 
whenever  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  out 
whether  they  were  "working  * The  sources 
of  the  confuston  are  fairly  complex.  Prior 
to  1964.  the  objects  of  evaluation  in  educa- 
tion consisted  almost  exclusively  of  small 
programs  concerned  with  such  matters  as 
curriculum  development  or  teacher  train- 
ing They  generally  occurred  In  a single 
school  or  school  district,  and  typically  In- 
volved modest  budgets  and  small  research 
staffs.  The  research  literature  which  grew 
up  around  these  efforts  naturally  focused  on 
familiar  problems  of  design.  Instrumenta- 
tion. and  validity. 

The  Change  In  Federal  Focus 
This  small-scale  effort  began  to  change, 
however,  when  the  Federal  government  es- 
tablished national  educational  Improvement 
programs  In  the  mld-1950’s.  Thea«  pro- 
grams—lncludlng  Project  Headstart,  Title  I 
of  the  1965  ESEA,  and  Project  Follow- 
Through— are  programs  of  social  acuon;  un- 
like earlier  efforts  they  are  not  focused  nar- 
rowly on  such  things  as  teachers’  In-service 
training  or  the  content  of  a science  curricu- 
lum. but  broadly  on  such  things  as  “Im- 
proving education  for  Ihe  disadvantaged." 
Also,  the  Federal  programs  are  neither  aimed 
at  a school  or  a school  district,  but  at  mil- 
lions of  children,  In  thousands  of  schools. 
In  hundreds  of  school  Jurisdictions.  In  scores 
of  stAtes.  Further,  they  are  not  conceived 
and  executed  by  a teacher,  a principal,  a 
superintendent,  or  for  that  matter,  a re- 
searcher. The  new  programs  were  conceived 
by  the  Congress,  and  are  administered  by 
bureaucracies,  which  are  at  great  rernove 
from  the  schools  and  school  districts  which 
actually  execute  them. 


Simply  to  recite  these  differences  Is  to 
suggest  major  new  problems  In  program 
evaluation  in  education.  These  have  been 
compounded  by  efforts  to  apply  the  In- 
herited stock-in-trade  of  evaluation  tech- 
niques to  the  new  phenomena.  The  collision 
of  new  programs  and  old  Intellectual  tech- 
nologies Is  at  the  root  of  recent  controversies 
over  the  programs*  efficacy. 

There  Is  a persistent  tendency  In  evalua- 
tion research  to  resolve  all  problems  Into 
methodological  issues,  but  we  do  not  regard 
the  present  difficulties  In  evaluating  social 
action  programs  as  really  methodological. 
Most  Issues  of  this  sort  center  around 
making  satisfactory  comparisons  between 
*'trea ted"  subjects  and  some  other  criterion 
presumed  to  measure  an  otherwise  compara- 
ble condition  of  non-treatment.  These  Is- 
sues are  formally  the  same  regardless  of  the 
size.  age.  aim.  or  outcome  of  the  program  in 
question,  and  they  have  been  extensively  ex- 
plored in  the  evaluation  literature.  Although 
theae  problems  are  serious,  the  main  diffi- 
culties in  evaluating  social  action  programs 
are  political  and  conceptual.  The  conceptual 
barriers  arise  from  misunderstanding  the  na- 
ture of  the  programs;  the  political  problems 
are  little  different  from  those  which  Impede 
the  effective  development  of  social  action 
programs  In  the  first  place 

Conceptual  Problems 

The  centra)  conceptual  problem  arises  from 
the  fact  that  while  the  new  programs  are 
essentially  political  and  social  In  nature, 
evaluators  tend  to  approach  them  as  though 
they  were  standard  efforts  at  educational 
change.  This  results  In  part  from  the  fact 
that  the  programs  themselves  are  ambigu- 
ous—since  thev  are  political  endeavors  Id 
education,  much  of  the  surrounding  rhetoric 
is  educational.  But  It  also  results  from  the 
fact  that  evaluation  researchers  Identify 
professionally  and  Intellectually  with  their 
disciplines  of  origin  (mostly  education  and 
psychology) , and  thus  would  rather  hot  study 
politics. 

Whatever  the  sources  of  this  Incongruejjce, 
It  produces  an  inappropriate  approach  to 
evaluating  the  programs.  The  experience  with 
Title  I of  E8BA  Is  a good  case  In  point.  It 
has  been  in  existence  for  about  four  years, 
and  during  that  period  the  several  national 
evaluations  have  been  reported  and  these  all 
have  concentrated  on  one  question;  "Has  the 
program  as  a whole  Improved  achievement 
over  what  otherwise  might  have  been  ex- 
pected?** The  answer  tn  each  case  has  been 
negative,  and  not  surprisingly  this  has  led 
many  to  conclude  that  Title  I the  program 
Is  not  "working?"  Yet  such  a conclusion  Is 
possible  only  If  two  crucial  assumptions 
about  the  program  are  accepted. 

They  are: 

(a)  Childrens*  achievement  test  scores  are 
a suitable  criterion  of  the  program’s  de- 
sired by  school  men  and  intended  by  Con- 
gress; 

(b)  The  program  exists  in  such  a form 
that  any  such  a summary  over- all  criterion 
of  success  Is  applicable. 

Although  each  assumption  can  be  tested 
empirically,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  such 
tests  have  ever  been  made  a pre-condition 
of  any  evaluation.  In  some  respects,  of 
course,  this  Is  understandable.  Empirical 
tests  of  the  first  assumption  for  example, 
would  involve  a research  program  of  unprec- 
edented proportions.  While  educators  regard 
achievement  test  scores  as  a suitable  criter- 


ion of  program  success — on  the  theory  that 
higher  achievement  leads  to  academic  per- 
sists nee,  prolonged  education.  Increased 
ability  to  perform  complex  occupational 
tasks,  and  better  Jobs  and  more  money — 
there  li  little  evidence  one  way  or  the  other 
on  this  proposition.  Of  course,  the  same  edu- 
cators who  subscribe  to  this  view  also  argue 
that  compensatory  programs  will  have  other 
beneficial  effects;  reducing  vandalism;  Im- 
proving deportment;  bettering  citizenship; 
lowering  truancy;  and  improving  school- 
community  relations.  8ome  of  these  are 
doubtless  valuable  ends  In  themselves — less 
broken  glass,  for  Instance—but  like  achieve- 
ment. most  are  Included  chiefly  for  the  con- 
sequences they  are  presumed  to  have  in  ad- 
ult life.  There  Is,  however,  no  more  evidence 
on  this  than  there  Is  for  achievement.  The 
main  long-range  aim*  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation then,  are  Impossible  to  directly  meas- 
ure by  short-term  program  evaluation,  for 
it  has  never  been  shown  that  the  two  have 
any  actual  connection. 

But  even  If  we  disregard  UtU  scientific 
embarrassment,  there  Is  another  major  dif- 
ficulty with  the  first  assumption.  Schoolmen 
must  be  expected  to  assume  that  the  greater 
application  of  their  efforts  will  improve  stu- 
dents' lives,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
Congress  subscribed  to  that  view  by  virtue 
of  passing  Title  I of  the  ESEA. 

Although  the  purposes  of  the  Congress 
may  be  too  complicated  to  be  summarized  in 
a national  study  of  test  scores,  they  are  not 
by  that  token  mysterious.  The  relevant  Com- 
mittee hearing*  and  debates  suggest  that  the 
legislative  int  nt  Included  several  elements 
besides  those  already  mentioned.  One  Inv 
volved  the  rising  political  conflict  over  city 
schools  in  the  early  I960*s;  no  doubC  many 
legislators  felt  that  spreading  money  on 
troubled  waters  might  bring  peace.  Another 
concerned  an  older  liberal  effort  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  public  edu- 
cation:,^ the  motives  for  this  were  mainly  po- 
litical and  Ideological,  and  were  not  Inti- 
mately tied  to  achievement  scores.  A third 
involved  the  larger  cities  which  were  in- 
creasingly hard-pressed  to  maintain  educa- 
tional services  which  were  competitive  with 
other  districts  In  their  areas.  Educators  and 
other  municipal  officials  were  among  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  new  aid  scheme  be- 
cause It  would  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  on 
their  revenues. 

Thus  the  legislative  intent  concerning  Ti- 
tle I embraced  other  elements  besides 
achievement,  l.e.,  improving  educational  serv- 
ices In  school  districts  with  many  poor  chil- 
dren: providing  the  central  cities  with  some 
fiscal  relief;  reducing  the  discontent  and  con- 
flict associated  with  race  and  poverty;  and 
establishing  the  principle  that  the  Federal 
government  has  some  responsibility  for  local 
educational  problems.  The  fact  that  these 
elements  were  embodied  In  a single  piece  of 
legislation  probably  contributed  heavily  to 
it*  passage,  but  they  do  ribt  Imply  that  the 
resulting  program  was  single-purpose  and 
homogeneous.  Indeed,  If  any  supposition  was 
In  order,  It  was  precisely  the  opposite.  The 
bill  was  typical  of  what  we  should  expect  of 
reform  leglilaUon  In  a Urge  and  diverse  so- 
ciety with  a Federal  political  system:  it  re- 
flected various  Interests,  and  (for  that  rea- 
son) a variety  of  programmatio  priorities. 

It  Is  one  thing  Identify  the  assumptions 
on  which  social  action  programs  rest,  and 
quite  another  to  test  them.  In  testing  such 
assumptions,  the  methodological  problems 
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must  be  considered  and  concomitantly  with 
the  conceptual  ones.  For  example.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  Title  I resulted  In  pro- 
grams “which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  Improve  achievement/*  one  must  first  know 
what  It  Is  about  schools  that  affect  achieve- 
ment; only  then  would  It  be  possible  to  In- 
spect Title  I programs  an^L  determine  If  In 
fact  they  were  doing  the  right  things.  The 
only  difficulty  Is  that  when  ESEA  was  passed 
almost  nothing  was  known  on  this  point: 
not  a single  proven  strategy  for  raising 
achievement  was  extant.  Prior  efforts  had 
been  few,  far  between,  and  mostly  failures. 
Title  I,  after  all,  was  not  the  fruit  of  a sys- 
tematic program  of  educational  experimenta- 
tion, hut  the  expression  of  a paroxysm  of  con- 
cern. As  a result.  It  Is  Impossible  to  tell 
whether  a given  Title  I program  Is  likely  to 
improve  achievement,  simply  by  Inspecting 
the  program;  the  only  way  to  tell  is  by  find- 
ing out  whether  In  point  of  fact  It  did  tm-. 
prove  achievement. 

Similarly,  little  Is  known  about  the  process 
by  which  educational  Institutions  change. 
This  has  been  highlighted  by  the  ability  of, 
many  blg-clty  school  systems  to  absorb  large 
amounts  of  activity  and  money  designed  to 
change  them,  and  emerge  apparently  un- 
changed. If  any  question  about  tire  efficacy 
of  social  action  programs  is  crucial,  It  Is  how 
such  efforts  at  change  succeed  or  fall.  The 
requirement  here  is hot  quantitative  research, 
hut  sensitive  political  and  social  analysis,  fol- 
lowing the  political  and  administrative  his- 
tory of  social  change  programs . It  may  be 
possible  to  learn  as  much  about  the  sources 
/Of  programs*  success  from  studying  the  pol- 
itics of  their  Intent  and  execution  as  from 
analysing  the  quantitative  relationships  be- 
tween program  components  and  some  sum- 
mary measure  of  target  group  performance. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied  * for 
other  programs,  but  by  .this  time  the  main 
point  ought  to  be  reasonably  clear.  Studies 
of  program  realization  are  An  essential  cle- 
ment In  the  evaluation  of  large-scale  social 
action  programs,  became  unlike  neat  treat- 
ments in  small  experiments,  the  alms  of 
these  large  programs  are  divert  and  often 
unclear.  In  fact,  the  notion  c i realization 
studies  is  boxed  on  the  observation  that  re- 
form legislation  In  a more  or  less  pluralistic 
and  open  society  will  reflect  diverse  and 
sometimes  conflicting  purposes.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  first  task  of  program  evalua- 
tion Is  essentially  political:  It  is  to  identify 
those  purposes  and  determine  the  various 
ways  in  which  they  have  been  realized.  The 
results  of  this  process  will  yield  evidence  on 
the  basis  of  which  It  Is  possible  to  determine 
the  appropriateness  of  and  conditions  for 
further  evaluation. 

Once  social  action  programs  In  education 
are  seen  for  what  they  are — not  experimental 
"treatments,"  but  complex  and  often  contra- 
dictory political  undertakings— the  rest  fol- 
lows. There  are  three  broad  areas  at  which 
evaluation  should  be  directed: 

(a)  Definition  of  program  alms  and 
measurement  of  their  Implementation; 

(b)  Analytic  studies  of  the  dynamics  of 

program  implementation;  . ___ 

<©)  Comparative  studies  of  program  effici- 
ency. 

The  first  of  these  categories  includes  In- 
vestigations of  whether  a program  Improves  # 
achievement,  as  well  as  all  the  other  criteria 
of  realization  which  the  diverse  purposes 
of  social  action  programs  require.  Despite 


Its  mainly  quantitative  character,  such  re- 
search is  essentially  comparative  and  histori- 
cal: It  seeks  to  determine  trhether  a target 
population  has  changed  Its  situation  on  par- 
ticular educational  Indicators,  where  change 
Is  measured  relative  both  to  the  same  popu- 
lation before  the  program  began,  and  to 
other,  non-target  populations.  The  Issue  here 
is  not  efficiency,  but  simply  how  much 
change  occurred.  Since  the  programs  are 
large  scale  efforts  In  axial  action,  evalua- 
tion must  be  large  and  diverse;  It  must  cover 
and  represent  the  available  variation  In  the 
two  populations,  and  monitor  several  pro- 
gram alms. 

The  second  category  Includes  those  studies 
of  the  politics  of  program  realization  dis- 
cussed just  obor*\  The  focus  of  such  re- 
search aould  be  measures  of  program  de- 
livery, rather  than  soroo  Interna]  criterion 
of  efficiency,  and  their  purpose  is  to  Illumi- 
nate the  political  and  administrative  causes 
of  variation  In  program  realization.  Al- 
though such  studies  would  be  inapplicable 
In  traditional  educational  .evaluation,  they 
are  crucial  in  the  evaluation  of  social  action 
programs;  since  these  programs  represent  on 
effort  to  rearrange  political  relationships,  the 
sources  of  variation  In  their  realization  are 
bound  to  be  external  (related  to  political  and 
administrative  matters),  as  well  os  Internal 
{related  to  relative  efficiency  In  the  relation- 
ship between  program  Inputs  and  outcomes). 

The  third  category  of  studies,  on  the  other 
h&nd,  Is  focused  on  Internal  measures  of 
program  efficiency*  In  some  coses— wh en  It  Is 
appropriate  to  frame  the  issues  In  Ascal 
terms— these  would  lake  the  form  of  benefit- 
cost  analysis.  There  ore,  however,  other 
measures  of  program  efficiency  in  educa- 
tion— related  both  to  program  input  and 
outcomes — to  which  comparative  imalyses 
are  applicable.  Benefit-cost  analysis  for  ex- 
ample, might  be  concerned  with  the  relative 
efficiency  of  severs)  programs  in  producing 
achievement,  but  It  Is  easy  to  imagine  rea- 
sons for  comparative  studies  of  efficiency,  say. 
in  changing  teachers*  attitudes.  In  the  first 
cose  Uiy  criterion  of  efficiency  would  be 
monetary,  whereas  In  the  second  It  might  be 
other  measures  of  educational  effort,  such 
as  time  or  stress. 

Political  Problems 

The  evaluation  of  large-scale  social  action 
programs  has  been  marked  by  a too* narrow 
definition  of  pregram  alms,  and  an  almost 
complete  absence  of  program  realization 
studies.  As  a result,  evaluation  have  been 
almost  unlnterpt  stable.  The  real  Issue,  how- 
ever, Is  whether  the  resolution  of  these  diffi- 
culties would  provide  an  adequate  bails  for 
evaluation. 

From  the  abstract  perspective  of  evalua- 
tion schemes,  one  might  be  Inclined  to  an 
affirmative  answer.  Given  a more  differenti- 
ated view  of  program  alms,  and  careful  pro- 
gram realization  studies.  Title  j,  for  exam- 
pie,  could  be  Imagined  as  a satisfactory  ve- 
hicle for  research  and  development  In  com- 
pensatory education. 

< The  only  drawback  with  this  Idea  la  that 
the  legislation  did  not  envisage  Title  I in 
such  a role.  It  Is  a major  operating  program, 
and  several  of  Its  purposes, have  nothing  to 
def  with  achievement.  Therefore,  activities  In 
Washington  designed  to  carry  out  systematic 
research  and  development  would  generate 
considerable  opposition  among  recipient  state 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  in  the 


(X>?*grc«.  Research  and  development,  after 
all,  require  that  particular  educational 
strategies  be  Identified  and  carried  out,  and 
that  their  consequence*  be  satisfactorily 
measured.  Measurement  la  technically  and 
politically  the  easiest  of  the  two  require- 
ment*, but  even  that  has  a dubloua  prospect. 
To  date,  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  tried 
to  require  that  achievement  teat*  be  used  In 
all  Title  I projects,  a decision  which  pro- 
gram personnel  feel  la  based  on  an  accurate 
reading  of  political  realities.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, It  woult^  bo  even  more  difficult 
to  execute  a particular  set  of  educational 
strategies  under  Federal  supervision  in  Title  I 
districts. 

This  element  In  Title  I,  coupled  with  the 
existing  distribution  of  political  power  In 
education,  probably  will  deter  effective  na- 
tional research  and  development  work  with 
Title  I for  some  time.  Such  work  Is  likely  to 
occur— If  at  all — only  In  those  State*  which 
for  reasons  of  their  own  are  committed  to 
living  the  Federal  funds  for  such  purposes. 
The  fact  that  selected  State*  are  currently 
collaborating  in  a new  management  data 
system  offers  some  encouragement,  but  this 
project  covers  information,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  planning,  executing,  and  monitor- 
ing educational  strategics.  The  latter  require* 
a much  higher  degree  of  commitment,  partly 
because  it  coat*  more,  but  mostly  because  It 
produce*  much  greater  political  opposition. 
There  is,  after  all,  more  reason  for  State  and 
district  officials  to  oppose  Federal  involve- 
ment In  planning  local  educational  program* 
than  there  I*  for  them  to  oppose  Federal 
measurement  Of  Federal  programs. 

The  prospect*  for  research  and  develop- 
ment with  Title  I can  best  be  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  moment  there  Isn't  a 
single  State  which  operates  an  RAD  pro- 
gram In  compensatory  education.  Thus,  while 
the  new  Information  system  may  produce  In- 
formation on  the  characteristics  of  success- 
ful programs;  it  seems  unlikely  that  even 
within  State*  It  will  offer  an  opportunity  for 
systematic  research  on  and  development  of 
successful  strategies. 

The  underlying  reason  for  this  Is  political. 
Research  and  development  work  Involves 
elements  of  the  experimental  approach,  and 
effective  use  of  that  approach  requires  a de- 
gree of  control  over  the  main  variables  which 
seems  Incompatible  with  the  other  purposes 
of  Title  I.  The  question,  then,  is  whether 
other  programs  offer  a better  prospect  for 
research  and  development  In  compensatory 
education. 

Our  effort  to  develop  educational  strategies 
based  on  “planned  variation"  of  different 
program  approaches  ha*  evolved  In  the  Fol- 
low-Through Program  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Following  a 1968  report  on  Child 
Development  (produced  by  a White  House 
Task  Force)  OR  tn  the  early  spring  of  1968 
converted  Its  new  Follow-Through  on  Head 
Start  to  an  RAD  effort  aimed  at  the  deter- 
mination of  which  early  childhood  pro- 
grams In  the  K-3  complex  would  have  great- 
est success  working  with  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren In  various  community  cuttings  through- 
out the  nation.  Underlying  this  strategy  Is 
the  assumption  that  useful  experience  was 
most  likely  to  result  from  more  systematic 
efforts  to  try  out  several  strategies  at  once, 
under  a variety  of  school  and  community 
condition*.  In  this  way  answers  to  the  stand- 
ard evaluation  questions  could  be  gotten  at 
the  same  time  as  answer  to  the  comparative 
(benefit-cost)  questions. 


Since  this  approach  has  been  In  effect  only 
one  school  year  It  would  be  unwise  to  essay 
any  Judgments  about  the  strategies  or  their 
Impact  upon  achievement.  The  Follow- 
Through  program  is  designed  to  provide 
answers  to  two  questions: 

(a)  Which  of  the  strategies  Improves 
achievement  over  what  might  otherwise  be 
expected? 

(b)  What  is  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
several  strategies  In  Improving  achievement? 

Answers  to  these  questions  await  the  re- 
sult* of  nattonal  evaluation  studies  now  un- 
derway— the  largest  of  these  being  under  the 
direction  of  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute. 

Thfe  experience  thus  far  suggest*  that  a* 
thing*  presently  stand,  there  are  three  major 
obstacles  to  a national  experimental  ap- 
proach to  evaluation  and  comparative 
studies  are: 

(a)  Fiscal— lack  of  money  to  produce  ade- 
quate sample  sizes; 

(b)  Political— lack  of  authority  to  assign 
schools  and/or  districts  to  treatment  or  con- 
trol groups; 

(c)  Administrative— lack  of  staff  required 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  logistic*  of  . a 
large  program. 

Experimental  approaches  are  subject  to 
two  primitive  political  problems:  one  Is  that 
the  educational  system  Is  almost  completely 
decenwalizcd,  (at  least  from  a national  per- 
spective) , and  Federal  experimentation  must 
conform  to  this  pattern;  the  other  Is  that 
the  resources  allocated  to  programs  designed 
to  eliminate  educational  disadvantaged  are 
small  when  compared  to  other  Federal  prior- 
ities. This  Is  a token  of  the  relatively  low 
political  Investment  in  such  effort*  which  the 
government  currently  1*  willing  to  make.  The 
consequence  of  the  first  problem  I*  that  Fed- 
eral qfforts  to  experiment  begin  with  a grave 
deficit  In  the  political  and  fiscal  power  re- 
quired to  mount  them,  and  the  implication 
of  the  second  1*  that  there  Is  scant  evidence 
of  much  new  money  or  more  power  with 
which  to  redress  this* Imbalance. 


Chapter  Vlt.—The  Federal  role  tn  urban  ed- 
ucation: limits  and  obligations 

In  Chapter  VI,  we  dealt  with  the  several 
facets  of  the  evaluation  problem  which  have 
resulted  from  the  more  recent  Federal  pro- 
gram* with  their  broad  social-action 
thrust*.  In  dealing  with  this  problem,  we 
have  alre^vdy,  by  impllc  %tion,  begun  describ- 
ing tehat  come  of  the  newly  developing  di- 
mensions of  the  Federal  role  are.  Specifi- 
cally, they  are:  (I)  to  foster  institutional 
change  for  the  Improvement  of  eooioenlc, 
social,  health,  and  educational  conditions  of 
large  numbers  of  our  Impoverished  fellow 
citizens;  (2)  to  provide  Increased  monies  for 
such  programs;  and  (3)  as  a result  of  (1) 
and  (2),  to  provide  de  facto  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  impoverished  children  and  adult*. 
How.  beginning  to  evolve  on  a larger  scale 
than  ever  before  are  the  Federal  efforts  with 
regard  to  educating  Impoverished  children. 

These  dimensions  of  the  Federal  role  have 
not  been  effortlessly  evolved.  Rather,  they 
have  been  hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  the 
political  realities  of  pressure  groups,  re- 
gional and  local  Interests  and  needs,  social 
ferment,  prejudice,  and  general  resistance  to 
change.  And,  a*  the  growing  activism  of  the 
Federal  role  emerge*  in  education,  concern 
is  expressed  over  the  changes  which  may 


be — or  are— taking  place  In  traditional  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  roles 

With  these  considerations  In  mind,  this 
chapter  considers  first,  the  limits  of  th*»  Fed- 
' era!  role  In  education;  and,  second,  the  ob- 
ligations which  the  Federal  government  has 
to  Impoverished  citizens  In  urban  Areas  with 
s regard  to  education 

The  Limits  of  the  Federal  Role 
Federal  financial  and  substantive  partici- 
pation in  education  programs  has  Increased 
marketdly  over  the  past  five  years,  Tae  leg- 
islative breakthroughs  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  Elementary  ard  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  and  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act  of  1967, 
comb  ned  with  various  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act  of  1064  ind  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  have  yesu'.ted  In  a 
new  posture  In  education  for  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  been  described  as  a new 
“Junior  Partnership**  with  State  and  local 
governments  by  a former  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Thece  acts  and  Choir  potential 
for  educational  progress  h$Ye  caused  a fer- 
ment of  expectation  on  the  ultimate  scope 
and  direction  of  the  new  Federal  role  In 
education.  Arising  from  this  ferment  Is  a 
recent  manifestation  of  public  disappoint- 
ment that  the  new  laws  have  not  wrought 
the  educational  miracles  which  are  needed 
to  achieve  educational  quality  and  equality 
for  our  disadvantage  groups.  One  source  of 
resentment  concerns  the  Federal  failures  to 
fulfill  the  dollar  authorizations  of  the  new 
Acts  with  appropriations  which  match  the 
amounts  authorized.  As  the  hastily  formed 
Emergency  Committee  for  Full  Funding  of 
Educational  Programs  stated  for  the  debate 
on  the  House  floor  In  July  1969  the  Federal 
Government  authorized  (l.e.,  promised)  9 bil- 
lions of  dollars  with  Its  laws  but  delivered 
only  3 billions  with  Its  budget  (see  page  7- 
13), 

A major  surprise  was  achieved  when  the 
pressures  mounted  behind  this  Committee's 
campaign  produced  an  unprecedented  re- 
versal not  only  of  the  Administration  budg- 
etary forces,  but  of  the  all-powerful  House 
committee  on  Appropriations,  by  adding 
close  to  |I  billion  to  the  fiscal  year  1969-70 
appropriation  bill  for  educational  programs 
as  It  rode  through  the  House.  Thus  a new 
chapter  has  been  added  to  that  mentioned 
earlier.  First  Administration  and  Congres- 
sional forces  placed  on  the  statute  books  a 
legislative  mandate  calling  for  Federal  funds 
to  be  placed  on  the  doorstep  of  every  school 
and  college  In  America  for  the  delivery  of 
Improved  services  to  youth.  Next  the  allied 
groups  representing  educational  Interests  de- 
livered a telling  message  that  they  had  the 
power  to  push  the  Congress  Into  a funding 
action  that  would  have  previously  been  con- 
sidered Impossible.  The  net  effect  Is  an  as- 
sumption (at  least  a political  assumption) 
that  the  Federal  role  will  continue  to  grow 
and  that  the  Federal  programs  are  sufficiently 
Important  to  create  across-the-board  poli- 
tical action  to  achieve  more  adequate  fund- 
ing of  them. 

While  a Federal  role  is  emerging  In  law, 
more  sharply  than  might  have  been  earlier 
predicted,  a growing  realization  persists  that 
local  problems  are  not  yielding  to  the  legis- 
lative solutions  designed  by  the  Congress. 
Public  despair  with  educational  progress  for 
poor  and  minority  group  populations  has  led 
to  questions  of  the  magnitude  of  Federal 


leverage  that  will  be  required  to  bring  about 
lnsUtut<onal  change  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem. As  program*  multiply  on  the  local  scene, 
the  continuing  decline  of  achievement  scores 
in  the  Inner  city  causes  public  concern  and 
doubt.  As  the  Federal  slice  of  the  education 
budget  grows  the  question  arises  "how  much 
difference  is  the  Federal  dollar  making?" 
The  answers  are  difficult  to  come  by.  The 
principal  political  concern  centers  on  the 
Issue  of  "categorical”  aid  ts.  “block  grants” 
or  "general  aid.”  The  principal  public  con- 
cern Is  whether  Federal  dollars  can  bring 
about  needed  improvements  in  pupil  achieve- 
ment. Economists  argue  that  we  should  not 
Invest  heavily  in  educational  programs  until 
we  find  out  "what  works”  and  can  be  as- 
sured of  commensurate  return  for  the  Fed- 
eral Investment.  Educators  argue  that  we 
have  never  really  given  them  a chance  to 
prove  their  ability  to  deliver  educational  suc- 
cess because  we  have  limited  their  resources 
and  forced  them  Into  diluted  programs. 

The  impasse  that  emerges  from  this  co- 
nundrum Is  that  the  character  of  program 
leadership  from  Washington  may  shift  In 
either  of  two  directions.  One  choice  Is  for 
greater  Federal  concern  for  producing  tangi- 
ble educational  outcomes  for  those  pupils 
who  are  being  rejected  by  the  system.  The 
other  choice  Uea  in  the  direction  of  calcu- 
lated funding  of  "the  system**  to  provide  the 
essential  public  finance,  and  to  allow  the 
local  schools  to  worry  about  producing  needed 
results.  Whether  a middle  course  can  be 
charted  Is  another  question. 

For  the  urban  areas,  the  stakes  are  very 
high  qjnoe  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  unsym- 
pathetic State  legislatures.  Also,  they  are 
caught  in  the  undertow  of  the  growing  dis- 
abling confluence  of  immigrant  poor  pupils 
and  an  exodus  of  middle  class  taxpayers. 
They  are  also  sfrivlng  for  political  recogni- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  In  the  face 
of  a growing  Federal  apathy  toward  "solv- 
ing’* urban  problems. 

However,  the  Federal  Government  can  only 
drift — It  cannot  retreat.  It  u politically  Im- 
possible as  well  as  humanly  unthinkable  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  turn  Its  back  on 
the  millions  of  children  It  has  offered  to  help 
through  Its  new  programs  serving  the  dis- 
advantaged. What  the  Federal  Government 
really  must  decide  is  not  whether  to  with- 
draw, or  even  whether  to  enlarge  Its  role  In 
the  educational  system— the  real  question  is 
whether  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
skin  and  determination  to  remake  Its  pro- 
grams In  ways  that  will  solve  urgent  na- 
tional problems  of  social  progress  and  hu- 
man survival.  For  our  Inner  dtlea  the  ques- 
tion Is  more  slmpts  and  stark — life  or  death 
for  Its  children. 

Urban  Education — A National  Problem 

As  was  stated  in  chapter  I,  the  salvation 
of  urban  education  Is  a problem  of  national 
dimensions.  All  our  dtlea  suffer  from  the 
same  complex  of  social,  politlca),  and  eco- 
nomical forces  which  Impinge  on  the  ability 
of  our  schools  and  ooMegee  to  produce  an 
acceptable  educational  product.  Since  our 
great  dtlea  axe  the  economic  and  social 
mainspring  of  modern  living,  their  educa- 
tional salvation  becomes  a problem  that 
transcends  State  boundaries  and  politlca] 
traditions. 

The  problem  of  an  Inadequate  education 
which  faces  an  Inner  city  child  and  his  par- 
ents 1»  the  problem  of  the  Nation.  We  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  assume 
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a role  In  solving  that  problem.  The  Inequities 
of  the  education  of  Impoverished  urban  stu- 
dents exact  a disastrous  toll.  They  cripple 
the  Individual  youngster's  chance  for  suc- 
cess, happiness,  and  usefulness.  In  their 
wake,  his  family,  community,  city  and  nation 
are  denied  his  potential  contribution.  We 
must  now  face  our  unmet  obligation.  This 
urgent  obligation  must  be  met  not  only  In 
moral  and  human  terms,  but  also  In  finan- 
cial terms. 

An  education  which  produces  the  effects 
described  above  Is  worthless,  and  ultimately 
disastrously  expensive.  Hot  only  Is  the  money 
which  financed  It  wasted,  but  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  Its  results.  If  the  dropouts 
of  the  present  system  become  delinquents 
or  criminals,  they  become  financial  liabilities. 
If  they  have  a family— but  no  Job— they  be- 
come welfare  liabilities. 

It  Is  patently  obvious  to  any  student  of 
government  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  responded  to  specific  crises  in  various 
sectors  of  the  economy.  The  best  example  U 
the  agriculture  Industry  which  supports  a 
small  number  of  farmers  with  higher  con- 
sumer prices  and  revenue  collected  from  na- 
tionwide Income  taxes.  Ho  less  supported  are 
the  builders  of  the  merchant  marine  fleet 
Where  it  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  solve 
a particular  problem,  the  national  Govern- 
ment has  previously  sought  to  solve  that 
problem.  Further,  the  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem benefits  not  only  the  nonwhite  and  the 
olty  but  the  entire  counter  as  well. 

From  a completely  practical  standpoint- 
idealism  aside,  Federal  Investment  In  educa- 
tion can  be  an  extremely  profitable  venture. 
In  that  money  that  was  formerly  spent  for 
programs,  such  as  welfare,  stronger  police 
forces,  and  other  preventive  or  stop-gap 
measures  could  be  freed  for  spending  In  other 
areas,  since  educational  programs  create  rev- 
enue and  Jobs.  The  costs  of  not  educating 
people  to  take  responsible  positions  In  society 
are  striking. 

T/CBU 1.— MUNICIPAL  CXP£NOITUR£$  fO*  PUBLIC  ASSIST- 
AMCC  AND  POUCL  pfcOUCTION,  IMP 
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The  Municipal  Expenditures  cited  In  Table 
1,  overpage,  are  actually  only  a small  portion 
of  the  money  that  is  spent  for  such  purposes. 
In  1067,  the  Federal  Government  paid  out  a 
total  of  #9,868,217.000  to  the  states  for  public 
assistance  alone.  This  figure  Is  equivalent  to 
more  than  twice  what  the  government  spent 
In  all  education  programs  In  thut  same  fiscal 
year.  (The  total  government  spending  In  edu- 
cation in  1067  was  #4.047,000.000.) 

In  terms  of  welfare  payments,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  provide  a yearly  average  of 


#616  per  recipient.  As  of  January  1969,  there 
were  6.1  million  people  on  welfare,*  with  a 
resulting  average  Federal  welfare  bill  of  3.1 
billion  dollars.  An  Individual  on  welfare  for 
the  period  of  his  working  life  will  cost  the 
country  approximately  #26,000. 

These  substantial  welfare  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government  offer  little  If  any  re- 
turn on  the  Investment.  Welfare  cannot  be 
regarded  as  more  than  stopgap  measure  to 
solve  the  problems  of  poverty.  Expenditures 
In  education  could  have  the  direct  effect  of 
lowering  welfare  costs,  by  educating  people, 
getting  them  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  into 
the  occupational  structure.  Aside  from  the  fi- 
nancial benefits  of  such  action.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  measure  the  saving  In  terms  of  the 
effects  on  the  individual  lives  Involved  and 
the  ultimate  reduction  In  human  conflict. 
And  In  the  end,  this  prosperity  that  Is  created 
by  the  introduction  of  such  programs  can 
also  be  shared  by  the  local  citizen;  for,  as 
spending  and  employment  Increase,  so  will 
the  OHP,  #nd  tax  revenue  and  Federal  grants 
will  be  available  for  use  on  other  essential 
programs. 

Education  Is  an  Investment  In  the  future 
of  the  Individual  and  In  the  future  of  the 
country.  He  will.  In  all  probability,  be  ade- 
quately employed,  and  thus  a financial  asset 
through  his  payment  of  Income  taxes.  In 
terms  of  Job  training  programs,  the  majority 
of  which  are  designed  for  high  school  drop- 
outs, the  government  will  spend  another  3.6 
billion  dollars  In  1970  (Federal  Manpower 
Programs,  1969,  p.  135),  In  terms  of  prison 
costs  and  rehabilitation,  the  government 
pays  #3,760  A year  per  adult  In  a reformatory 
and  another  #1,200  to  train  him*  A high 
school  graduate  may  be  expected  to  earn  an 
average  of  #7,494  a year;  a college  graduate. 
#11,135  (VJB  Office  of  Education,  1968,  p.  15). 
Together  they  will  pay  back  to  the  govern- 
ment In  Federal  taxes  approximately  #90,000 
during  |helr  working  lives  * Education  le  the 
key  to  the  chance  for  an  Individual  to  be- 
come a #26.000  welfare  liability,  or  to  become 
a #90,000  taxpaying  asset.  We  cannot  afford 
the  oost  of  falling  to  meet  our  obligation. 

Another  factor  which  points  to  the  Federal 
government  assuming  a role' in  solving  the 
problem  of  urban  education  Is  that  the  local 
and  state  governments  simply  cannot  do  the 
Job  alone.  Education  must  compete  with  all 
of  the  other  urban  problems,  like  housing, 
health,  traffic  congestion,  air  pollution,  for 
attention  from  city  governmente  which  face 
crises  In  meeting  thefr  operating  budgets. 

Ho  one  knows  how  to  meet  any  of  thee# 
problems  without  spending  massive  sums  of 
money.  The  property  and  sales  taxes  on 
which  states  and  localities  rely  so  heavily  are 
pitifully  Insufficient.  The  hope,  then,  must 
oome  from  Washington.  The  Fedesai  Income 
tax  with  all  its  faults  docs  keep  peoe  with  the 
growth  of  the  economy  much  better  than  the 
sales  or  property  taxes. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  made  a 
move  toward  helping  state  and  local  govern- 
ments with  Its  revenue  sharing  plan.  How- 
ever, If  enacted,  it  would  not  help  the  big 
ottlee  or  urban  education  significantly.  The 
proposal  contains  no  satisfactory  pass- 
through meohanlsm  to  get  the  money  to  the 
olties,  and  theft  are  assurances  for  educa- 
tional support  from  whatever  does  come 
through  their  pipelines.  If  urban  education 
deserves  priority  attention,  and  we  strongly 
believe  that  it  does,  it  must  oome  In  the  form 
of  direct  aid  from  Washington  to  the  cities. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Education 
urged  such  Federal  effort  on  behalf  of  urban 
education  In  its  report: 

**We  believe  that  . . . this  (urban  educa- 
tion) la  one  of  the  areas  of  education  where 
the  Federal  Government  has  a special  re- 
sponsibility for  direct  Intervention  and  one 
to  which  the  new  administration  must  dev- 
ote a substantial  portion  of  Its  attention." 
(President  Niton's  Tvsk  Force  on  Urban  Edu- 
cation, 1960,  HIM!). 

A Federal  effort  in  urban  education  would 
be  in  keeping  with  suoh  past  efforts  such  as 
the  Morrill  Act,  which  100  years  ago  re- 
sponded to  the  need  for  a system  of  higher 
education  In  this  country,  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  passed  after  the  8o* 
vlet  launching  of  Sputnik  and  designed  to 
compensate  for  deficiencies  In  science,  math, 
and  language  programs  In  American  schools. 

Hie  crisis  in  urban  education  must  be  con- 
fronted. tt  Is  obvious  that  we  cannot  afford 
the  financial  and  eool&l  burden  that  pres- 
ently exists.  We  cannot  afford  the  growing 
animosities  and  tension  between  blacks  and 
whites  In  our  cities  and  across  the  land.  If  It 
Is  agreed  that  the  foremost  socializing  agency 
In  the  nation  Is  the  school  system,  then  that 
U where  an  attack  upon  the  problem  must 
begin  and  the  solution,  at  least  In  part,  must 
reside. 

PART  III— A PLAN  JO*  URBAN  EOUCATION 

Overview 

The  Task  Force  submits  as  its  major  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Office  of  Education 
develop  special  landmark  legislation,  such  as 
an  Urban  Education  Act.  which  will  be  de* 
signed  to  fund  the  planning,  development, 
and  tmplexnehtatlon  of  a comprehensive 
master  plan  to  meet  the  specific,  long-range, 
broadly  conceived  educational  needs  of  inner- 
city  areas.  As  an  Interim  measure,  the  Task 
Force  further  recommends  that  the  Office  of 
Education  Immediately  consolidate  programs 
for  Impoverished  groups  under  an  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Programs  serving  the  Dis- 
advantaged. This  Office  or  Bureau  should: 
supervise  the  Implementation  of  the  short- 
term recommendations  of  this  Task  Force  Re- 
port; conduct  a critical  examination  of  cur- 
rent programs  dealing  with  education  In  the 
cities:  modify  and  administer  these  programs: 
provide  technical  assistance  to  them;  design 
such  long-range  landmark  legislation  as  the 
Task  Force  recommends;  and  prepare  to  ad- 
minister such  legislation  upon  Its  passage.  As 
the  development  of  new  program  authoriza- 
tion permits  (eg.,  an  urban  education  act  or 
new  categorical  programs),  a new  Bureau  of 
Urban  Education  should  be  created  with  a 
clear  mandate  to  operate  programs  and  to 
establish  Office  wide  priorities  for  efficiently 
meeting  urban  educational  needs  In  all  08 
programs. 

Accordingly,  Part  Three  of  this  report  die- 
. cusses  the  long-term  recommendation  for  the 
development  of  an  Urban  Education  Act  in 
four  auoceeslve  chapters  and  the  short-term 
recommendations  are  presented  In  the  last 
chapter.  Hie  chapters  are  as  follows: 

Chapter  VIII— An  Urban  Education  Act— 
The  Educational  Program, — This  chapter 
deals  with  the  type  of  education  program 
which  would  be  the  major  focus  of  a com- 
prehensive urban  master  plan.  The  Task 
Force  would  hope  to  see  the  components 
of  such  an  educational  program  specified 
in  the  legislation  or  contained  In  adminis- 
trative guidelines. 

Chapter  IX— An  Urban  Education  Act — 
The  Authority  Structure. — The  question  of 


authority  Is  discussed  on  all  levels:  local, 
city,  metropolitan.  State  and  Federal.  Fed- 
eral reorganization  designed  to  establish  a 
Bureau  of  Urban  Education  Is  discussed  1^ 
this  chapter. 

Chapter  X—An  Urban  Education  Act  — The 
Funding  Process. — This  chapter  discusses  ths 
funding  process.  Including  the  determina- 
tion of  grantees,  eg,  cities,  local  education 
agencies,  non-public  schools,  and  competitive 
alternative  agencies.  Funding  to  States,  as 
well  as  a potential  funding  by-pass  to  cities 
Is  also  covered  here. 

Chapter  XI— An  Urban  Education  Act— 
The  Cost. — This  chapter  delineates  the  cost 
of  the  recommended  programs. 

Chapter  XU— Short-term  Recommenda- 
tions.— This  chapter  will  discuss  measure# 
which  either  relate  to  existing  legislation  or 
which  may1  be  taken  without  Introduction 
to  new  legislation. 

The  Task  Force  wishes  to  underscore  its 
conviction  as  to  the  urgency  for  immediacy 
In  implementing  both  Its  recommendation 
for  landmark  legislation  with  long-range  Im- 
pact and  Its  short-term  recommendations. 
(The  short-term  recommendations  are  re- 
garded by  the  Task  Force  as  crucial  and 
minimal  to  hold  current  educations!  systems 
together.) 

Chapter  VIII.  An  urban  education  act— 
The  education  program 

. The  Task  Force  recommends  that  special 
legislation  be  developed,  to  be  called  the 
Urban  Education  Act.  As  a major  section  of 
the  Act,  the  Task  Force  recommends  the  In- 
clusion of  a comprehensive  master  plan  con- 
cept for  urban  education.  This  section  should 
make  provision  for  duly  constituted  agencies 
and  groups  (detailed  In  Chapter  IX)  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  master  plan  proposals 
for  the  redesign  of  educational  programs  and 
supportive  service#  with  special  emphasis  or 
inner  city  and  suburban  students  who  are 
Impoverished.  Also  Included  In  this  section  of 
the  Act  should  be  both  the  kinds  of  char- 
acteristic# and  the  sequencing  yhlch  any 
master  plan  submitted  by  a potential  urban 
grantee  should  possess.  Finally,  this  section 
should  include  provision  for  grantee#  other 
than  those  eligible  under  the  master  plan 
and  the  characteristics  of  programs  funded 
as  alternatives. 

Accordingly,  this  chapter  describe#  the 
scope  and  orientation  or  philosophy  of  the 
master  plan,  the  levels  which  this  plan 
should  encompass,  and  the  component# 
which  should  be  Included  at  all  It#  levels. 
Also  described  Is  the  rationale  and  character- 
istic# of  an  %Kernatlve  plan  to  the  master 
plan. 

Tbe  Scope  and  Orientation  ot  the  Master 
Plan 

The  master  plan  must  reflect  tho  broadest 
and  most  enriched  concoct  of  education  and 
relate  it#  projected  educational  program  to 
other  special  urban  concerns,  such  as  inte- 
gration, housing,  health,  and  employment. 
iy  isolate  the  urban  education  program 
from  Its  environment  or  oootext  wduld  b# 
setting  the  stag#  for  lirel evince  in  the  neigh- 
borhood school  frogram  and  for  inadequate 
response#  to  special  need#  of  Impoverished 
students  at  the  policy  and  senior  admin- 
istrative levels. 

Furthermore,  merely  equalizing  the  edu- 
cational resource#  between  city  and  suburb 
will  not  accomplish  the  goal  of  providing  im- 
poverished students  with  the  quality  edu- 
cation they  need.  TO  prepare  this  student 
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for  full  participation  In  the  life  of  our  na- 
tion, he  must  be  provided  with  an  educa- 
tion that  is  dramatically  superior  to  that  In 
the  suburbs.  Th’s  education  must  prepare 
him  to  enter  tho  economic  and  social  main- 
stream of  Ameilcan  life  without  losing  his 
individuality  and  concomitantly  prepare 
those  already  In  the  mainstream  to  accept 
his  Individuality  and  diversity  as  positive 
contributions  to  It. 

To  achieve  this  superior  education  for  the 
impoverished  urban  student: 

“The  educative  process  must  be  truly  ex- 
panded In  Its  focus  to  the  whole  Individual 
at  all  educational  levels,  . . . His  health,  his 
emotional  well-being,  his  Intellectual  capaci- 
ties, his  future  employment,  hie  self- realisa- 
tion a»e  thus  all  Involved  in  the  process 

New  areas  must  be  included  which  are  of 
special  significance  for  the  urban  student, 
such  as  problems  of  narcotics  addiction, 
noise,  overcrowding,  and  maintenance  of  in- 
dividuality/* (VUTP  Report,  Oh,  I,  p.  1-7). 

In  order  to  Insure  that  a master  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a potential  grantee  reflects  a broad- 
ened concept  of  education  and  an  enriched 
supporting  program,  general  criteria  should 
be  established.  These  criteria  should  either 
be  contained  within  the  legislation  itself  or 
specifically  assigned  In  It  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  develop  In  concert 
with  representatives  from  other  urban  and 
urban -related  agencies.  Placing  such  criteria 
within  the  legislation  Itself  In  general  terms 
would  presumably  give  more  weight  to  sub- 
sequent and  mortf  detailed  regulations  and 
administrative  statements  dealing  with  pos- 
sible future  problems  of  compliance  than 
might  be  available  if  administratively  de- 
veloped. Moreover,  If  generally  stated  In  the 
legislation,  there  should  be  sufficient  flex- 
ibility to  make  adjustments  administratively 
as  needed  after  urban  education  programs 
have  come  Into  existence.  To  be  avoided  for 
either  alternative  is  the  creatlqn  of  a mono- 
lithic set  of  criteria  which  only  consider  the 
common  characteristics  of  urban  areas  and 
fall  to  take  Into  account  their  unique  char- 
acteristics. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  above  caveat,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Task  Force  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a set  of  general  program- 
matic criteria  both  to  be  followed  by  the  po- 
tential grantees  in  developing  their  master 
plans  for  urban  education  and  U>  be  applied 
by  the  grantor  In:  (1)  assisting  potential 
grantees  In  developing  thetr  proposals;  (2) 
In  Judging  the  quality  of  these  proposals;  and 
(3>,Jn  working  with  the  grantees  in  Imple- 
menting these  proposals.  These  general  cri- 
teria should  Include  the  following  features: 

1.  A clear  and  broadly  conceived  definition 
of  what  education  in  the  urban  setting 
should  accomplish  is  imperative.  This  defi- 
nition should  overarch  and  thus  link  to- 
gether all  of  the  specific  phases  and  com- 
ponents of  the  urban  education  program. 
Parents  and  youth  of  the  neighborhood  com- 
munities participating  In  the  program 
should,  also  contribute  to  formulating  this 
definition  since  they  will  be  experiencing  Its 
effects  in  various  ways  over  extended  peri- 
ods of  time.  Moreover,  this  definition  should 
avoid  the  pejorative  distinction  often  made 
between  education  and  training.  The  edu- 
cative process  must  encompass  both  so  that 
the-  participating  students  will  acquire  a 
valid  and  saleable  education  In  the  sense 
of  becoming  fully  self-respecting,  rationale, 
and  economically  sufficient  human  beings 


and  citizens.  Specifically,  the  majority  posi- 
tions of  the  Task  Force  as  detailed  In  Chap- 
ter I lead  to  a definition  of  education  which 
embodies  the  concept  that  all  of  the  Individ- 
uals participating  In  the  program  at  any 
level  and  In  any  role  are  active  and  con- 
tinuous partners  in  the  educative  process 
which  can— and  does — take  place  anytime 
and  anywhere.  This  concept  implies  that 
heretofore  largely  unrecognized  partners — 
parents,  local  community  residents,  and  stu- 
dents— must  be  Involved  In  the  decision- 
making about  what  is  to  be  learned,  and 
why  It  should  be  learned.  The  extent  of 
student  decision-making  would,  of  course, 
vary  with  age,  but  It  should  nevertheless 
begin  with  the  earliest  age  of  entry  into 
the  program.  With  such  involvement  In  the 
decision-making  process  comes  both  the 
need  and  the  responsibility  for  knowing 
the  options  and  the  probable  consequences 
! of  these  options,  the  Joint  setting  of  goals 
i which  are  understood  by  all  participants, 
and  the  Identification  of  the  best  strate- 
gies to  reach  these  goals.  Moreover,  this  de- 
cision-making requires  clear  statements  of 
goals  to  be  accomplished  and  the  sequenc- 
ing of  behaviors  required  for  their  ac- 
complishment. 

2.  A clearly  articulated  statement  of  need 
which  includes:  (a)  a description  of  the  com- 
munity environment (s)  in  which  the  pro- 
gram will  be  based;  (b)  descriptions  of  tar- 
get populations  to  be  served;  (c)  the  develop- 
ment of  the  priorities  or  needs  which  Iden- 
tifies the  relative  degree  of  urgency  of  the 
problems  facing  the  urbAn  area  which  re- 
late directly  and  Indirectly  to  education;  (d) 
inadequacies  within  the  presently  existing 
educational  programs  In  the  urban  area;  (e)_ 
a description  of  how  the  proposed  new  plan 
will  met  the  priority  needs  of  the  target  pop- 
ulation and  effect  necessary  educational  sys- 
tem and  related  Institutional  changes;  and 
(0  the  difference  between  financial  re- 
sources presently  available  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  and  those  needed  from  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  successfully  Implement  the  plan. 

3.  The  plans  for  utilizing  financial  re- 
sources from  all  available  sources.  Including 
Federal.  State,  local  and  private  sources. 
These  plans  should  detail  the  sources  and 
amounts  of  funds  as  well  as  thetr  anticipated 
use  in  the  program. 

4.  The  plans  for  utilizing  existing  and 
heretofore  largely  unutilized  instructional 
and  human  resources,  e g.,  private  business 
and  Industrial  facilities  and  services,  cul- 
tural institutions,  governmental  agencies  at 
vaiious  levels,  (Federal,  State,  and  local), 
the  diverse  human  potential  within  both  the 
clly-at-large,  and  a particular  community. 
The  use  of  these  resources  can  take  a wide 
variety  of  patterns  ranging  (rom  voluntary 
contributions  in  the  form  of  services,  equip- 
ment. and  space  to  subcontracting  out  whole 
aspects  or  levels  of  the  educational  program. 
The  following  example  are  briefly  illustra- 
tive. 

In  the  voluntary  area,  there  are  such  pos- 
sibilities as  teaching  an  art  program  In  a 
nearby  gallery  with  local  artists  doing  the 
teaching  or  supplementing  the  school  In- 
structors; of  teaching  measurement  in  a 
factory  making  precision  Instruments,  In  a 
bakery,  In  a dress-making  or  Interior  decorat- 
ing shop;  teaching  reading  to  functionally 
Illiterate  adults  with  qualified  personnel 
drawn  from  the  school  system  or  local  uni- 
versities using  want  ads,  driving  manuals, 
bus  schedules,  labels  on  food  products,  and 
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credit  contracts;  etc.  In  the  subcontracting 
area,  there  are  such  possibilities  as  computer 
programming  and  keypunching,  automobile 
mechanic*  training,  carpentry;  and  early 
childhood  education  program,  being  operated 
in  leased  commercial  space;  para -professional 
training  progran;  street  academy  for  drop- 
outs and  other  young  adults;  work-study 
programs  run  by  local  universities  at  the 
secondary  level  to  prepare  teenagers  for  suc- 
cessful undergraduate  performance;  etc. 

5.  A general  set  of  object! vee  or  alms  to  bo 
pursued  to  solve  those  problems  which  have 
direct  bearing  on  the  process  of  education, 
e.g.,  housing,  employment,  health,  integra- 
tion, etc.  Such  objectives  should  strive  to  be 
met  by  phases  of  the  funded  master  plan 
and  by  utilization  of  and  coordination  with 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities. 
Olio  local  educational  agency  will  need  to  de- 
velop these  broad  objectives  in  conjunction 
with  these  other  agencies  as  well  as  within 
whatever  legal  contralnts  are  Involved.  A con- 
solidated set  of  general  objectives  with  a 
timetable  and  a commitment  for  mutually 
accomplishing  them  should  hopefully  afford 
a coordinated  approach  to  these  education- 
related  problems. 

6.  A specific  set  of  educational  objectives 
to  be  met  by  the  educational  program  of  the 
master  plan  clearly  stated  in  terms  of  what 
the  student  In  each  educational  develop- 
mental level  Is  expected  to  learn,  acquire, 
and/or  manifest  as  a result  of  the  com- 
prehensive program  provided.  Such  objectives 
should  be  oriented  to  student  performance 
which  con  bo  measured  In  some  form  of  overt 
behavior. 

?.  A full  description  of  the  program  which 
will 'be  developed  and  Implemented  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  In  points  4 and  6 above. 
The  education  program  description  shoutd 
Include  the  following  components  at  a mini- 
mum: a)'  planning,  b)  personnel  or  staff 
development  at  all  levels,  c)  curriculum,  d) 
supportive  services,  e)  community  Involve- 
ment, f)  experimentation,  g)  assessment,  and 
h)  facilities.  These  components  are  de- 
scribed In  detail  In  a subsequent  section  of 
this  chapter. 

8.*The  plan  for  adequately  evaluating  the 
master  plan  program  In  each  community 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  Institu- 
tions In  general  and  specific  key  roleholders 
within  them  In  bringing  about  change  and 
improvement.  Such  evaluation  plans  should 
Include  the  utilization  of  the  assessment 
Component  of  the  education  program  In  rela- 
tion to  all  bther  components  of  the  educa- 
tion program  beginning  with  the  first  stages 
of  the  planning  and  Including  estimates  of 
student  performance  and  the  general  educa- 
tional performance  In  each  community. 

Levels  of  the  Educational  Program 
As  stated  above,  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mends that  the  master  plan  be  developed  to 
encompass  all  educational  levels  from  early 
childhood  through  adult.  In  determining  pri- 
orities in  terms  of  developmental  levels,  the 
Task  Force  suggests  the  following  level  des- 
ignations and  their  definitions: 

1.  Early  childhood— from  prenatal  to  nine 
years  of  age  (preschool  throi  gh  4th  grades). 

2.  Middle  childhood— from  ten  to  thirteen 
years  of  age  (5th  through  8th  grades,  Includ- 
ing some  "occupational  readiness0). 

3.  Secondary— from  fourteen  through  eight, 
een  (9th  through  12th  grades,  and  Includ- 
ing "occupational  readiness”  and  training). 

4.  Higher  education— eighteen  and  up 
(while  In  college  or  other  form  of  post-sec- 


ondary education.  Including  occupational 
readlne&s) . 

5.  Adult  (training  t-.fcen  after  a lapse  of 
time  from  secondary  or  higher  education, 
often  requiring  occupation*!  readiness  and 

training!. 

The  Task  Force  felt  that  a ru.on.tle  could 
be  developed  to  give  flr*t  priority  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  one  of  the  abose-noted 
levels.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that 
through  the  development  of  a comprehen- 
sive program  which  If  articulated  at  each 
level  to  the  next,  then  all  levels  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  an  equal  priority  This  po- 
sition represented  the  seioe  of  the  Task 
Force  members  present  although  a consider- 
able number  of  the  mem  bets  felt  that  the 
early  childhood  fin  Td  receive  the  great- 
est emphasis. 

The  Task  Force  suggests  that  priorities  can 
be  Imposed  only  when  considered  from  long- 
or  short-range  perspectives  To  Illustrate:  If 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  ;ong-range 
results,  early  childhood  education  would  re- 
ceive priority  emphasis  in  order  that  a child 
from  birth  could  be  educated  to  his  fullest 
potential  and  in  order  that  bis  education 
might  progressively  equip  him  to  mos*  effec- 
tively negotiate  the  society  for  which  he  Is 
being  prepared.  This  reasoning  proceeds  from 
the  up-and-out  In  one  generation  perspec- 
tive. If  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  sh>rt- 
term  results,  secondary  level  would  receive 
priority  In  order  that  the  current  high  echo*/! 
students  of  the  cities  emerge  motivated  and 
prepared  to  acquire  higher  education  or  vo- 
cational training  to  become  sorely  needed 
educated  members  of  society.  We  can  afford 
no  gap  of  educated  Inner  city  students  In 
leadership  positions  while  we  await  the 
emergence  Into  society  of  those  students  now 
in  early  childhood  phases.  Also,  higher  edu- 
cation is  an  'important  Immediate  priority 
since  program  modifications  and/or  new  pro- 
grams must  have  appropriately  trained  per- 
sonnel to  operate  them. 

Educational  Program  Components 

As  mentioned  above  in  the  section.  The 
Scope  of  the  Master  Plan , the  Task  Force 
recommends  that  the  educational  program  of 
the  master  plan  should  Include  at  a mini- 
mum the  following  program  and  program- 
related  components  defined  below.  The  order 
of  listing  does  not  Imply  a statement  of  pri- 
ority, except  with  regard  to  planning. 

Planning 

Crucial  to  the  successful  Implementation 
of  any  educational  program  component  !•  a 
deliberate  and  comprehensive  plan  which  has 
been  developed  with  sufficient  lead  Ume  and 
which  at  various  stages  In  its  development 
has  Involved  appropriate  persons  represent- 
ing the  community,  the  public  and  private 
educational  agencies  at  State  and  local  levels, 
USOE,  private  Industry  within  the  urban 
area  and  the  State  and  local  governments 
The  planning  component  Itself  should  not 
phase  out  as  the  program  components  be- 
oome  operational.  Father  this  component,  In 
conjunction  with  that  of  assessment,  should 
become  the  cutting  edge  of  the  master  pro- 
gram, l e.,  It  should  be  out  "In  fiont"  of  pro- 
gram In  anticipating  its  needs,  personnel, 
training,  and  the  like.  Its  operations  should 
specifically  Include  continuous  planning, 
modifications,  and/or  redesign  as  feedback 
becomes  available  from  the  operating  com- 
ponents. Hence,  the  planning  component 
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should  have  phases  to  It  (eg.,  Initial  design, 
preliminary  implementation,  feedback,  modi- 
fication, and  the  like),  but  the  phases  will  as 
the  program  becomes  fully  operational  take 
on  a cyclical  character. 

During  the  initial  design  phases,  the  devel- 
opment of  framework  for  the  master  program 
becomes  critical,  and  should  Include  such 
aspects  as:  the  setting  of  priorities  based  on 
a wide  range  of  Inputs  from  such  sources  as 
parents,  community  leaders,  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, etc.:  a clear  set  of  performance 
objectives  stated  In  terms  of  overt  student 
behaviors;  funding  requirements  and  antici- 
pated costs;  preparation  of  a plan  for  In- 
service  training  In  critical  areas;  designation 
of  schools  to  be  Involved;  Joint  planning  with 
other  social  agencies;  etc.  While  we  feel  that 
the  specific  objectives  should  be  defined 
locally,  we  recommend  that  specific  objec- 
tives be  conceived  within  a framework  that 
considers  the  following  concerns. 

Integration 

The  planning  framework  should  assume  In- 
tegration as  a vital  aspect  of  and  means  to  a 
full  education.  The  Task  Force  agrees  with 
and  fully  endorses  Commissioner  Allen's  goal 
"to  provide  an  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all  In  a racially  and  socially  Integrated 
society”  (To  achieve  this  equal  educational 
opportunity,  urban  education  financially  and 
programmatically  must  be  superior.)  We  fur- 
ther recommend  that  systematic  Integration 
plans  must  be  a part  of  the  rrnwter  plan. 
Studies  have  shown  that  when  children  from 
low- Income  minority  families  are  Integrated 
with  middle  or  upper  class  white  chnarenT 
achievement  does  Improve.  Even  more  impor- 
tant Is  the  finding  that  when  children  of  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  with  different  values  as- 
sociate with  one  another  attitudes  and  out- 
looks are  bound  to  modify  and  broaden. 

However,  for  significant  integration  to  oc- 
cur there  must  be  a substantial,  genuine  vol- 
untary mix  of  students  and  staff.  Unfortu- 
nately. this  prerequisite  makes  It  Impossible 
for  Integration  to  work  on  a large  scale  in 
most  urban  areas.  There  are  simply  not 
enough  whites  in  the  Inner  city  to  go  around. 
Nor  have  whites  been  particularly  willing  to 
give  up  their  advantages  to  do  something 
about  inner  city  education.  We  recognize  the 
seeming  paradox  of  attempting  to  achieve 
integration  with  the  current  thrust  of  decen- 
tralizAiion  and  community  control  which  in 
some  instances  seem  *o  perpetuate  existing 
patterns  of  racial  Isolation. 

However,  this  thrust  by  no  means  precludes 
Integration.  Integration  is,  in  fact,  a natural 
byproduct  of  many  smaller  experiments  in 
community  control  of  schools.  Washington’s 
Adams -Morgan  Community  School,  for  ex- 
ample. began  as  an  effort  to  bring  an  econom- 
ically and  racially  diverse  neighborhood  to- 
gether so  that  programs  could  be  developed 
to  meet  the  root  causes  of  Its  social  problems. 
Its  students,  faculty,  and  governing  board  are 
Integrated.  At  Ocean  Hill -Brownsville  over 
70*«  of  the  teaching  staff  happens  to  be 
white.  The  Store  Front  Learning  center,  also 
located  In  the  heart  of  Roxbury,  reflects  the 
surrounding  community  and  1$  primarily  a 
mix  of  Spanish-speaking  black  and  white 
children  and  teachers. 

The  emerging  Interdependency  thrust  has 
the  potential  for  developing  new  patterns  of 
integration,  FOr  example,  the  Anaooeria 
Community  School  Project  is  making  efforts 
to  draw  in  the  larger  community  as  well  as 
the  resource  of  the  Public  Schools  of  DC. 


The  new  Federal  City  College,  also  located 
In  DC  , mantfesta  the  same  thrust  although 
reflected  In  somewhat  different  wap, 

Integration  is  feasible  through  other  ap- 
proaches as  well.  Schools  In  smaller  cities 
which  have  a majority  white  population 
should  be  reorganized  along  racial  lines.  All 
schools  fn  the  district  may  be  used  and  qual- 
ified educational  personnel  redistributed 
among  the  schools.  In  recent  years  several 
cities  with  population  ranging  from  100,000 
to  300.000  have  desegregated  their  school 
systems.  Examples  of  desegregation  efforts 
in  such  cities  as  Berkeley,  with  125.000  peo- 
ple with  a school  populutlon  41  percent 
black,  and  Evanston,  with  a total  popula- 
tion of  66.000  of  which  22  percent  Is  black, 
should  be  studied  by  cities  of  like  size  and 
composition.  Educational  parks,  great  high 
schools,  which  Involve  the  concept  of  metro- 
politan planning  in  education  are  a logical 
next  step  for  those  areas  which  have  suc- 
cessfully tried  an  Integrated  approach  on 
a small  scale. 

In  short,  we  recommend  that:  1)  In  addi- 
tion to  holding  the  objective  of  integration 
in  the  jong  run,  any  Immediate  steps  to- 
ward this  goal  which  are  feasible  should  b* 
taken;  2)  regardless  of  what  form  integra- 
tion In  the  Ipner  city  takes— and  It  may  not 
bo  immediately  feasible — we  must  provide 
for  the  disadvantaged  urban  student  an  ed- 
ucation which  is  dramatically  superior  to 
that  in  the  suburbs  in  order  to  recompense 
that  student  for  an  education  which  to  date 
has  failed  him.  We  must  provide  an  educa- 
tion which  will  prepare  him  to  negotiate 
the  mainstream,  and  which  will  in  time 
attract  all  races  and  all  sociAl  strata  to  share 
in  a process  superior  to  the  one  they  are 
currently  experiencing. 

Institutional  Change 

Also,  within  the  planning  component,  spe- 
eifle  program  and  student  performance-ori- 
ented objectives  should  be  conceived  within  a 
framework  that  assumes  institutional  change 
as  an  urgent  necessity— -not  change  for  the 
sake  of  change — but  the  Implementation  of 
new  educational  structures,  roles,  materials, 
training  programs,  and  the  like,  which  have 
been  proven  more  effective  toward  the  suc- 
cessful education  of  students  than  those  cur- 
rently In  practice  or  use.  Plans  should  indi- 
cate what  conditions  or  areas  call  for  Insti- 
tutional changes,  what  kinds  of  Institutional 
changes  are  anticipated,  how  they  will  be 
achieved,  the  nature  of  opposition  to  and/or 
support  for  these  changes,  the  schedule  by 
which  they  will  be  accomplished,  and  ths  cri- 
teria tor  measuring  the  extent  and  magni- 
tude of  the  anticipated  changes. 

Gains  for  total  community  through  wide 
use  of  resources.—' The  framework  should 
take  into  account  not  only  educational  gains 
for  the  student  but  also  for  the  community 
as  a whole.  A set  of  performance  objectives 
for  students  If  well  conceived  and  success- 
fully met  will  yield  byproducts  for  the  entire 
urban  community  In  such  areas  as  employ- 
ment. cultural  enrichment,  and  dollar  Im- 
pact. The  planning  framework  itself  must  be 
a dynamic  and  expanding  one.  In  order  to 
meet  student  performance  objectives,  new 
authorities  must  be  developed  and  new  re- 
sources tapped  which  will  contribute  to  fu- 
ture planning  and  implementation  of 
programs. 

Pre-grant  per  for  mance.— Plans  should  in- 
clude a report  of  those  components  which 
have  been  derelopod.  Implemented  and  tested 
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since  they  are  the  ones  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  master  plan  Is  predicated.  With- 
out prohibiting  newly  created  organizations 
from  receiving  funds  under  an  urban  educa- 
tion act,  planners  should  generally  be  re- 
quired to  use  existing  funds  to  demonstrate 
performance  prior  to  receiving  developmental 
and  operational  funds. 

Personnel  Development 

One  of  the  most  crucial  elements  of  any 
comprehensive  plan  to  make  the  schools  In 
our  cities  more  responsive  to  their  students 
and  to  better  prepare  them  to  deal  with  our 
complex  society  is  a basic  and  far-reaching 
reform  in  the  approach  to  educational  per- 
sonnel development.  By  personnel  Is  meant 
administrators,  teachers,  paraprofesslon&ls, 
non -professionals  and  community  volun- 
teers. By  development  Is  meant  continuous 
preservice  and  Inservice  programs  at  the  lo- 
cal. city,  State  and  Federal  levels  for  all  per- 
sons Involved  in  educational  activities.  Spe- 
cially, these  programs  should  be  designed 
for  and  carried  out  In  inner-city  educational 
settings.  Included  In  such  programs  should 
be; 

1.  The  acquisition  of  appropriate  attitudes 
and  strategies  for  working  with  inner-city 
students. 

2.  Preparation  for  process* centered  learn- 
Ing'Tather  than  textbook-centered  learning. 

3.  The  full  utilization  of  the  life  experi- 
ences of  the  students  as  significant  content 
for  process  learning. 

4.  The  techniques  for  Involving  commun- 
ity residents  and  other  resources  in  the  edu- 
cative process. 

5.  Cooperative  work  with  supportive  serv- 
ices staffing,  eg.,  nutritionist,  psychologist. 

6.  The  flexible  and  maximal  use  of  educa- 
tional settings — both  traditional  (e.g.,  the 
regular  school)  and  a traditional  (eg., 
streets,  businesses)  within  the  community 
for  the  educative  process. 

A good  teacher  U usually  the  major  key 
to  a successful  educational  program.  Yet  in 
our  Inner-city  schools  we  all  too  often  And 
new  and  inexperienced  teachers,  or  sub- 
stitute teachers.  We  also  And  teachers  who 
have  received  their  teacher  training  in 
middle-class  oriented  Institutions  and  who, 
as  a result,  have  developed  negative  attitudes 
toward  the  potential  of  the  disadvantaged 
child  of  the  urban  ghetto.  When  we  do  find 
dedicated  teacher*,  they  are  often  hampered 
by  inadequate  educational  material,  by  an 
inflexible  curriculum,  by  Inappropriate  pre- 
service education,  cr  by  a jack  of  any  salftry 
Incentive  to  remain  in  an  urban  school  rather 
than  move  to  the  suburb*  or  drop  out  of 
teaching  altogether.  Actually,  If  we  take  Into 
account  all  of  these  factor*— low  salaries,  in- 
adequate  preparation,  low  status,  inappro- 
priate curriculum,  and  the  Inadequate  tools 
given  to  te.V'her*  to  accomplish  the  monu- 
mental task  expected  of  them  by  society- 
educational  personnel  are  probably  perform- 
ing better  than  the  society  has  a right  to 
expect. 

Yet  this  la  small  consolation  in  the  face  of 
the  urgent  demand  for  more  effective  schools 
and  for  a more  effective  educative  process 
which  is  linked  to  the  real  lives  of  students. 
A basic  reform  la  required.  Students  in  our 
cities  have  a right  to:  (1)  expect  teachers 
who  understand  and  appreciate  their  cultural 
heritage,  l heir  socio-economic  problems,  and 
their  Individual  life  styles;  (2)  expect  teach- 


ers who  possess  a positive  attitude  toward 
their  learning  ability,  who  are  able  to  make 
use  of  the  students'  varying  values,  even 
though  they  differ  from  the  teachers*  values; 
(3)  be  taught  by  teachers  who  can  function 
as  team  leaders  and  who  can  draw  experi- 
ences into  the  learning  situations  that  will 
make  it  community-centered  learning;  (4) 
find  in  their  teachers  a sensitivity  to  Individ- 
uals which  is  reflected  when  they  encourage 
each  student  according  to  his  ability  and  In- 
terest: &i'd  (6)  have  teachers  competently 
knowledgeable  In  their  respective  subject- 
matter  areas. 

We  see  this  basic  reform  occurring  In  th/ee 
major  areas*  (!)  recruitment:  (2)  training 
programs:  and  (3)  staff  development  The 
main  responsibility  for  beginning  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  recruitment  and  staff  de- 
velopment rests  with  the  school  aystems. 
These  new  approaches  should  be  spelled  out 
In  the  plan.  Renewal  of  teacher  training  pro- 
grams must  be  a cooperative  venture  between 
colleges  and  the  schools. 

Rtcru  It  men  f.— School  systems  should  Ini- 
tiate programs  which  will  provide  Incentives 
and  Inducements  for  attracting  capable  and 
competent  persons  to  enter  urban  school  sys- 
tems, especially  those  from  poor  and  ethnic 
minority  backgrounds. 

One  type  of  program  would  be  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  school  system  would  hire 
a beginning  teacher  and  In  cooperation  with 
a college  or  university  develop  a special  grad- 
uate training  program  tailored  to  hU  needs, 
and  would  also  pay  for  the  teacher’s  grad- 
uate training.  Another  program  would  be  the 
recruitment  of  returned  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  workers,  accompanied  by  special  ori- 
entation and  training  program*.  There  could 
be  programs  established  which  focus  on  hir- 
ing and  preparing  persons  who  have  college 
degrees  and  have  been  employed  In  other 
fields  but  who  now  want  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Another  obvious  approach 
would  be  to  send  young,  attractive  articulate 
teachers  from  the  school  system  to  recruit 
additional  staff  members  from  colleges  and 
universities. 

Another  essential  part  of  the  recruitment 
program  should  be  the  effort  to  attract  resi- 
dent* of  the  communities  served  by  the 
schools,  especially  the  poor.  Into  new  careers 
In  the  education  profession.  The  tnvohe- 
menl  of  community  residents  in  school  pro- 
grams has  already  been  shown  to  have  a pos- 
itive effect  on  the  learning  or  the  students 
and  has  assisted,  In  many  Instances,  in  over- 
coming the  student**  alienation  from  teach- 
ers and  administrators.  In  addition  these  new 
career  opportunities  will  help  to  meet  the 
manpower  crista  In  the  teaching  profession 
and  will  allow  for  greater  flexibility  and 
differentiation  In  staff  organization. 

The  new  career  opportunities  offered  to 
community  resident*  should  be  more  than 
simply  secretariat  or  clerical  There  whould 
be  an  adequate  orientation  program  to  en- 
able these  paraprofcsslonaU  to  function  ef- 
fectively In  the  classroom  as  part  of  the  In- 
structional team.  In  addition,  training  and 
education  should  bo  built  Into  thrlr  work 
situation  to  enable/  them  to  advance  Into  a 
permanent  position  in  the  professional 
teaching  ranks. 

Training  program$.-~tt  a comprehensive 
education  plan  directed  to  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  child  la  to  be  effective,  teacher 
training  programs  must  concentrate  on 
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changing  the  attitudes  of  teachers  and  pre- 
paring them  to  effectively  employ  new  Ideas 
and  educational  materials  quite  different 
from  th<j«e  methods  and  materials  which 
might  be  employed  In  a typical  suburban 
school. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  a separate 
title  of  the  Urban  Education  Act  be  written 
which  would  fund  specific  types  of  teacher 
training  programs  to  accomplish  the  above 
objectives.  These  programs  would  have  to  be 
operated  in  colleges  or  universities  located  In 
or  adjacent  to  the  urban  areas  which  receive 
f u nds  under  the  terms  of  the  Urban  Educa- 
tion Act. 

The  programs  approved  for  funding  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary/Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation would  have  to  be  based  on  a recon- 
nection between  the  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions and  the  communities  which  the 
teachers  will  serve.  The  Institutions  will  need 
to  ask  the  urban  communities  what  their 
goals  are  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  teachers 
they  feel  are  needed  in  their  schools.  And 
they  will  need  to  design  special  student 
leaching  experiences  approved  by  the  com- 
munity and  which  *ake  place  in  the  city.  In 
addition,  university  professors  must  come 
to  understand,  experientlally.  the  actual 
problems  that  school  teachers  face  dally  In 
the  classroom  in  order  to  help  them  arrive 
at  better  approaches  to  teaching. 

Necessary  elements  of  any  program  must 
be  courses  such  as  urban  sociology,  cultural 
anthropology,  and  the  psychology  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, experience  In  working  with 
highly  aggressive  students,  and  a working 
knowledge  of  behavior  therapy  in  prepara- 
tion for  conflict  situations  likely  to  occur  be- 
tween the  values  of  staff  personnel  and  stu- 
dents from  urban  areas.  In  addition,  perti- 
nent faculties  outside  the  school  or  depart- 
ment of  education  must  also  contribute  to 
tho  work  of  effectively  preparing  teachers  for 
our  urban  schools. 

Finally,  this  teacher  training  title  of  the 
Act  should  provide  funds  for  experimental 
approaches  in  the  area  of  teacher  preparation 
apart  from  colleges  and  universities.  These 
approaches  could  take  the  form  of  new  train- 
ing centers  either  publicly  operated  by  a 
school  system,  or  privately  operated  by  a 
profit  or  nonprofit  organization.  The  centers 
would  be  located  In  the  ghetto  as  autonomous 
units  and  should  be  accredited  by  the  State. 

Such  experimental  approaches  should  be 
operated  on  two  basic  premises:  (11  that 
training  should  take  place  In  the  local  com- 
munity rather  than  on  college  campuses; 
and  (2|  that  the  community  (including 
community  service  agencies  and  other  local 
groups!  should  have  a major  part  in  the 
planning  and  Implementation  of  the  train- 
ing programs  and  In  the  policy  decisions. 

Staff  development.— XJtban  school  systems 
have  a prime  responsibility  for  constantly  im- 
proving the  quality  of  teaching  in  their  sys- 
tem through  staff  development  programs 
which  aim  at  Increasing  the  subject  matter 
competence  of  teachers  and  their  skill  In 
teaching  children.  Such  programs  must  be 
an  Integral  component  of  any  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
cities. 

We  believe  that  If  this  in-service  phase  of 
teacher  training  is  to  have  a significant  Im- 
pact on  the  urban  school  system,  then  pro- 
grams must  be  implemented  which  orient 
themselves  to  the  Individual  schools  within 
that  school  system.  In-service  training  which 
attempts  to  reorganize  the  teaching  methods 


of  the  entire  school  system  can  become  ei- 
ther quite  overwhelming  or  Just  procrustean. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  a 6taff  develop- 
ment approach  (similar  to  that  proposed  by 
the  Training  Task  Force)  which  takes  place 
at  the  local  school  level  and  Involves  the 
whole  staff  of  the  school.  In  this  approach 
the  principal  of  the  individual  school  w’ould 
play  a special  role  In  his  ability  to  coordinate 
and  relate  new  educational  methods  and  ma- 
terials In  a curriculum  design  appropriate 
for  particular  character  of  the  students  and 
teachers  of  his  school. 

More  importantly,  teachers  themselves 
would  be  Involved  and  would  share  a major 
responsibility  for  the  process  of  school’s  de- 
velopment. Obviously,  adequate  time  would 
have  to  be  provided  In  the  school  day  for  the 
teachers  to  carry- out  this  In-service  pro- 
gram; it  is  not  an  extra  to  be  tacked  on  at 
the  end  of  the  day  in  the  classroom.  This 
approach  to  staff  development  would  be  seen 
as  a part  of  their  professional  life  on  the  Job. 

Teachers  and  the  para  professionals  In  the 
schools  would  carry  out  an  analysis  and  eval- 
uation of  the  unique  characteristics  and 
strengths  of  their  students,  as  well  as  the 
learning  problems  peculiar  to  these  students. 
Then  they  would  decide  on  the  types  of 
teaching  approaches,  sequences  of  learning 
tasks,  and  Instructional  materials  that  w’ould 
most  effectively  meet  these  learning  needs. 
In  this  process,  they  would  be  actively  aided 
by  their  own  students,  as  well  as  by  parents, 
citizens,  university  specialists,  central  staff 
personnel  and  other  community  resources. 

We  believe  that  by  decentralizing  In-service 
teacher  development,  new  approaches  to  edu- 
cation can  more  effectively  and  more  rApIdly 
reach  the  classrooms  of  the  urban  schools 
and  begin  positively  to  Influence  the  learning 
process  of  the  Impoverished  urbr.n  student. 

Also,  any  adequate  staff  development  pro- 
gram for  an  entire  school  system  must  be 
aimed  at  administrators  and  school  board 
members  as  well.  Principals  and  other  ad- 
ministrative officers  In  the  school  systems 
who  often  were  promoted  to  these  positions 
because  they  were  good  teachers,  should  re- 
ceive training  In  efficient  management  tech- 
niques. Present  and  potential  school  board 
members,  at  both  the  city  and  the  commu- 
nity levels,  should  also  be  given  the  kind  of 
orientation  which  will  enable  them  to  func- 
tion In  their  role  as  educations)  decision- 
makers. ^ 

— " Curriculum 

Curriculum  Is  defined  here  as  a clearly  ar- 
ticulated master  plan  for  the  educative  proc- 
ess which  Includes  student-oriented  perform- 
ance objectives;  sequenced  sets  of  experiences 
organized  from  task  analyses;  basic  strategies 
for  acquiring  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  atti- 
tudes in  these  sequences;  and  evaluauon 
based  on  the  objectives.  Thus,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  creating  curricular  designs  for 
living,  learning,  and  working  which  will  re 
suit  in  superior  urban  education. 

These  designs  must  successfully  combine 
the  life  experiences,  needs,  and  environment 
of  the  particular  Inner-city  students  In  rela- 
tion to  the  demands  and  needs  of  an  increas- 
ingly technological  and  value-*  jnflic'e.t  so- 
ciety—and  one  which  Is  only  ve  uctatitiy  fac- 
ing up  to  Its  racism.  The  tradin' ral  content— 
or  textbook — centered  currk  ;:%c  defiers  on 
which  tweaking  and  tinkering  ha?  been  done 
(e.g.,  broad  fields)  will  no  logger  suffi:e. 
Rather,  we  must  have  curricular  designs 
which  are  centered  on  the  requisition  of  real- 
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Istlc  problem-solving  processes,  the  steady 
development  of  stable  and  constructive  self- 
images,  and  the  merit  of  diversity  within  the 
mainstream.  Such  designs  must  also  reach 
up  into  the  higher  edncatlon  level  and  en- 
compass all  Its  fields  and  aspects. 

For  example,  any  curricula r design  would 
need  to  be  concerned  with  key  communica- 
tion processes  (l  e , listening,  speaking,  read- 
ing. and  writing)  utilizing  students’  life  ex- 
periences and  relevant  subject-matter  con- 
tributions which  will  be  applicable  to  a 
career  ladder  for  occupations  and  professions. 
Moreover,  within  the  communication  proc- 
esses there  must  be  a strong  emphasis  on 
reading.  Reading  Is  the  major  gateway  not 
only  to  school  achievement  at  all  levels  but 
also  to  acquiring  the  competencies  necessary 
for  employment  in  the  skilled  and  profes- 
sional occupations  and  for  an  enlightened 
citizenry. 

Improved  approaches  to  developing  readi- 
ness for  reading  at  all  educational  levels  and 
the  teaching  of  reading  itself,  must  be  rap- 
idly Identified  and  implemented.  These  ap- 
proaches must  also  be  sharply  anchored  to 
the  lives  of  the  students  Involved  and  the 
other  communication  processes  (l.e.,  listen- 
ing. speaking,  and  writing) — and.  at  the 
same  time,  they  must  truly  prepare  students 
for  the  subject-matter  demands  of  the  cur- 
riculum, e.g.,  reading  an  equation.  A general 
performance  objective  In  reading  would  be: 
Each  student  should  read  at  a level  com- 
mensurate with  an  accurate  estimate  of  his 
learning  potential. 

In  addition  to  curriculum  containing  the 
more  traditional  academic  areas,  there  must 
also  be  the  Inclusion  of  areas  designed  to 
teach  the  urban  child  how  to  deal  with  such 
specific  urban  problems  as  health— both 
mental  and  physical,  and  Including  sex  edu- 
cation; combating  noise  and  congestion; 
controlling  the  environment  In  order  to 
maintain  clean  air  and  water  supplies,  etc.: 
understanding  and  helping  to  fight  the 
problems  of  crime,  alcoholism,  drug  addic- 
tion, and  child  abuse.  Universities  and  social 
agencies  must  be  involved  in  the  development 
of  the  curriculum  as  well  as  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  students.  All  have  contributions  to 
make  to  It  which  are  valid  and  needed. 

Supportive  Services 

Included  In  this  component  are  all  those 
cervices — adequately  staffed— which  make 
effective  learning  possible,  namely,  medical 
and  dental  assistance,  nutritional  services, 
adequate  clothing  and  shelter  provisions, 
social  and  psychological  assistance,  counsel- 
ing and  guidance,  occupational  and  educa- 
tional placement,  drop-out  prevention,  and 
recruitment  of  new  personnel.  If  the  stu- 
dents and  thefr  families  cannot  afford  such 
services,  then  these  must  be  provided.  111. 
malnourished.  Inadequately  clothed  and 
sheltered,  and/or  emotionally  upset  stu- 
dents—regardless  of  either  their  potential 
learning  capacities  or  age  levels— do  not 
function  as  effectively  as  students  who  are 
comparatively  free  of  such  problems  and 
stresses.  No  matter  how  effective  the  curricu- 
lum Is  or  how  dedicated  the  staff  In  Its  imple- 
mentation, these  components  can  never  ef- 
fect the  superior  learning  program  desired  If 
adequate  supportive  services  are  not  avail- 
able. Such  services  are  costly  but  they  must 
receive  a high  priority  In  the  overall  pro- 
gram since  they  are  foundational  to  It.  ft 
Is  here  that  cooperative  planning  with  State 
and  local  government  officials,  IocaJ  social 


agencies,  and  Federal  pregrams  will  become 
particularly  critical  In  order  to  maximize 
the  use  of  existing  rercurces  ar.d  gam  com- 
mitments for  new*  ones 

Specifically,  these  services  should  encom- 
pass the  following  areas: 

1.  To  provide  parents  and  young  adults 
(eg,  teenagers!  with  additional  Informa- 
tion about  the  various  aspects  of  growth  and 
development  of  children,  eg,  nutrition,  the 
role  and  significance  of  language  develop- 
ment and  ways  of  enhancing  It.  construc- 
tive ways  of  dealing  with  young  children's 
emotions,  techniques  for  problem-solving 
and  the  h*e.  * 

2.  To  provide  parents  snd  young  adults 
with  volunteer  or  special  or  special  para- 
professlonal  training  If  desired  In  the  various 
growth  and  development  aspects  of  children. 

3.  To  Insure  that  services  are  made  avail- 
able to  potential  vocational  education  stu- 
dents and  families. 

4.  To  provide  at  least  the  minimum  dally 
nutritional  requirement*  of  children 

5.  To  provide  adequate  health  services  to 
children,  including  examination  and  follow- 
up treatments  as  needed,  as  well  as  health 
education— both  mental  and  physical  includ- 
ing sex  education. 

6.  To  provide  adequate  recreational  serv- 
ices for  children  at  various  age  and  Interest 
levels. 

7.  To  Insure  maximum  health  for  infants 
and  expectant  mothers. 

Community  Determination 

Although  community  determination  Is 
discussed  In  detail  In  Chapter  IX,  The  Au- 
thority Structure,  It  Is  mentioned  here  as 
one  of  the  vital  components  of  a successful 
urban  education  program. 

Community,  In  this  connection.  Is  brcudly 
defined  to  include  Its  human  and  Institu- 
tional components,  all  of  which  can  profit 
and  be  profited  by  education  locally.  In 
order  for  that  education  to  be  effective,  and 
truly  relevant  to  the  chlld’a  own  frame  of 
roference  and  environment,  all  components 
of  the  community  need  to  be  meaningfully 
Involved  In  the  educational  process  Spe- 
cifically those  components  are:  the  timbr- 
el ty  residents  themselves;  the  colleges. 
Junior  colleges,  universities,  vocational  and 
technical  training  Institutions  in  the  area; 
and  local  private  industries  and  foundations. 

Inner-city  widen fs.—The  Inner-city  res- 
idents must  be  actively  Involved  In  all  as- 
pect* and  at  each  developmental  level  of 
the  urban  educational  program.  This  in- 
volvement could  take  one  of  several  pat- 
terns: (I)  control  (le..  full  fiscal,  pro- 
grammatic, and  hiring  authority);  (2) 
partnership  (l.e.,  division  of  authority  with 
representation  fretn  other  groups  within 
the  urban  area);  or  (3)  participation  (le., 
a combination  of  advisory  and  policy-mak- 
ing functions  with  preferential  hiring  of 
community  residents).  Whatever  communi- 
ty Involvement  pattern  Is  decided  upon  by 
the  planners,  it  must  have  the  sanction  of 
the  Inner-city  residents  affected  as  being 
the  most  workable  pattern  for  them.  Con- 
tingent upon  the  particular  pattern  chosen 
would  be  the  degree  to  which  decentraliza- 
tion would  come  into  being.  With  full  com- 
munity control  comes  the  requirement  for 
full  decentralization.  With  community  par- 
ticipation—as  defined  here,  a Tery  limited 
administrative  decentralization  might  be 
the  only  requirement.  Whichever  pattern  U 
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chosen,  parents  and  other  Inner-city  resi- 
dents should  ha?©  ready  access  to  the  edu- 
cational staff  on  a dally  basis  to  enable  th© 
staff  and  the  community  to  sol?©  problems 
of  mutual  concern  so  as  to  permit  continu- 
ous feedback,  evaluation  and  rapid  modi- 
fication of  th©  ongoing  educational  program 
as  well  as  to  train  parents  as  effective  edu- 
cational interveutlonallsts.  Programs  should 
be  developed  which  would  facilitate  teach- 
ers visiting  the  homes  of  all  students.  Such 
components  have  been  highly  successful  In 
existing  vocational  programs  and  might  be 
utilized  wisely  at  all  educational  levels, 
greatly  enhancing  communication  and  co- 
operation between  staff  and  community — 
and,  also,  help  assure  final  accountability. 
Where  community  and  school  share  respon- 
sibility, the  patterns  of  shared  accounta- 
bility must  be  developed. 

Institutions  of  higher  education . — Al- 
though colieges  have  tended  to  relate  to 
local  needs  and  clientele,  other  private  and 
public  Institutions  of  post  secondary  and 
higher  education  have  all  too  often  func- 
tioned independent  of  and  segregated  from 
the  local  community.  We  have  recently  wit- 
nessed many  outbursts  directed  at  the  symp- 
tom* of  such  segregation.  The  times  are 
dictating  a radical  shift  In  the  oolleges*  and 
universities*  Institutional  images,  from  the 
medievally-originated  concept  of  the  se- 
cluded scholarly  retreat  to  that  of  an  active 
and  responsible  community  member  Many 
students  and  some  faculty  members  and  ad- 
ministrators. sensitive  and  receptive  to  the 
university's  emerging  role  as  community 
citizen,  are  already  engaged  In  active  par- 
ticipation and  partnership  with  the  com- 
munity. it  Is  necessary  that  these  efforts 
be  expanded  so  that  the  expertise  of  the 
university  is  combined  with  that  of  the 
neighborhood  communities  in  preparing 
children  and  youth  to  be  members  of  the 
society  at  large.  Oolleges  and  universities 
must  alter  their  all-too-prevalent  attitudes 
that  they  are  functioning  responsibly  in 
' maintaining  standards'*  by  shutting  their 
doors  to  those  students  of  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  who  do  not  score  comparably 
to  their  middle  class  counterparts  for  whese 
culture  the  measurement  testa  have  been 
designed.  If  colleges  find  that  the  prepara- 
tions In  skills  of  the  few  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent6 currently  admitted  are  obstacles  to 
the  full  learning  potential  of  these  students, 
they  must  not  merely  condemn  that  prepa- 
ration. Such  colleges  owe  it  not  only  to  those 
students  but  also  to  their  own  validity  as 
Institutions,  to  Involve  themselves  In  the 
Improvement  of  that  preparation  during  the 
early  years  of  education.  They  must  realize 
the  importance  of  expanding  their  roles  and 
attitudes  to  include:  (I)  early  Involvement 
with  and  recruitment  of  the  inner-city  stu- 
dent; (3)  motivational  and  skill-oriented 
pre-college  programs;  (3)  development  of 
curriculum  designs  appropriate  to  Inner- 
city  students  and  the  education  of  those 
who  will  work  with  and  teach  them;  (4)  re- 
examination of  faculty  attitudes  toward  In- 
ner city  students  whose  backgrounds  and 
values  are  divergent  from  their  own  and 
from  a majority  of  their  student  peer*;  and 
(5)  redesigning  of  teacher  ttnlnlng  pro- 
grams and  patterns  of  certification. 

Priiate  Industrie*,— Local  private  Indus- 
tries and  foundations,  both  profit  and  non- 
profit. should  also  be  actively  engaged  In  the 
•education  of  their  communities.  Such  agen- 
cies constitute  a major  resource  for  needed 
professional  and  vocational  skill*.  Moreover, 


their  participation  Ifi  the  educational  pro- 
grams should  b©  mutually  beneficial  In 
terms  of  Immediate  service  to  and  subse- 
quent employment  of  community  residents. 

Experimentation 

At  all  educational  developmental  levels, 
the  urban  education  program  with  its  vari- 
ous interlocking  components  Is  to  be  viewed 
as  experimental.  Experimentation  Is  there- 
fore to  be  viewed  as  an  Integra)  part  of  the 
general  operating  program.  The  dichotomy 
which  has  grown  between  costly  research- 
experimental  programs  Involving  small  num- 
bers of  children  and  operating  programs 
with  large  numbers  of  children  (eg.  Title 
I)  must  be  avoided.  Experimentation  as  con- 
ceived here.  Is  for  trying  out  new  concepts, 
techniques,  personnel  training,  atafflng  pat- 
terns, class  organizations  and  the  like, 
trtfMn  the  realities  of  the  operating  pro- 
gram. This  type  of  expert  men  tail  on  pre- 
cludes neat  Independent-dependent  variable 
designs,  but,  at  the  same  time,  permits  new 
approaches  to  be  tried  out  with  Immediate 
feedback  results  in  a realistic  way. 

Related  to  this  experimental  component, 
are  these  alternative  education  programs 
and  approaches  which  many  be  piloted  or 
demonstrated  as  “sub- programs"  In  the 
overall  master  education  plan.  Such  alterna- 
tives sponsored  within  one  grantee's  mas- 
ter plan  are  to  be  distinguished  from  alter- 
native programs  which  may  be  funded  and 
operated  outside  of  or  in  competition  with 
that  particular  grantee.  Alternatives  out- 
side a master  plan  are  discussed  In  a later 
section.  In  this  pari,  we  are  concerned  with 
alternative  programs  conducted  as  experi- 
ments within  a master  plan  of  a local  educa- 
tional agency.  Such  experiments  can  pre- 
sumably accelerate  the  rate  of  effecting  In- 
stitutional change  within  a system  and  may 
take  one  of  th©  following  forms: 

Community  Schools.— Community  schools 
offer  service  and  leadership  In  response  to 
Joint  planning  by  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity to  improve  communication  and  to 
better  meet  the  community's  needs.  To  truly 
serve  Its  community,  the  school  should  be 
placed  where  all  members  of  the  community, 
old  and  young  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn.  It  may  also  function  as  a community 
center  where  health  and  legal  services,  coun- 
seling and  employment  are  offered.  A suc- 
cessful example  of  this  type  of  school  Is  the 
Mott  Program  In  Dearborn.  Michigan. 

Model  subsystems.— Model  subsystems  such 
as  those  now  operating  In  the  District  o* 
Columbia,  New  York  and  Boston  are  used  as 
testing-and -demonstration-grounds  for  new 
programs.  Governed  by  a community  boarc 
they  have  the  freedom  to  experiment  widely 
in  curriculum  and  other  recruitment  and 
utilization  of  teachers  and  the  management 
of  the  system  Itself.  Basic  to  the  subsystem 
approach  Is  the  premise  that  model  schools 
have  a close  and  direct  tie  to  the  rest  of  the 
school  system  In  order  to  Influence  that  sys- 
tem's practices. 

Street  academies. — Street  academies  may 
operate  either  as  an  experiment  or  a demon- 
stration within  a master  plan,  or  as  an  al- 
ternative to  a master  plan.  An  example  of 
this  genre  I*  the  system  of  Street  Academies 
sponsored  by  the  Urban  League  In  Harleht 
which  caters  to  students  who  have  dropped 
out  of  tbs  publie  schools.  TYi©  Academies, 
usually  abandoned  storefronts,  are  manned 
by  teachers  and  streetworkers,  often  alumni 
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of  an  Academy  who  lire  In  the  area  where 
they  work  and  are  therefore  more  able  to 
communicate  with  prospective  students.  The 
educational  process  U three-tiered.  First,  a 
student  attends  the  Street  Academy,  then  the 
Academy  of  Transition.  After  he  has  achieved 
8th  or  9th  grade  levels  of  performance,  he 
goes  to  one  of  the  college  preparatory  school s. 
either  Newark  or  Harlem  Prep  (so  far  90 
percent  of  Academy  students  have  gone  on.) 
The  success  of  the  academies  U due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  truly  decentralized 
units.  They  work  from  the  street  up  and 
adapt  the  institution  to  fit  the  relationship 
between  streetworkers  and  teachers  and  stu. 
dents.  Recently  the  entire  Academy  program 
has  been  moving  towards  greater  Involve- 
ment with  the  public  schools.  For  example 
Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  In  Harlem 
farms  out  truants  and  dropout*  to  the 
Street  Academies. 

Experimental  classrooms, — Such  examples 
would  Include  the  Duhl  School  which  pro- 
poses a new  K~4  school  for  lower-class  com- 
munities. It  assumes  that  what  are  needed 
are  four  years  of  preliminary  work  to  get  the 
underprivileged  child  ready  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  school.  In  each  urban  neighbor- 
hood, a classroom  would  be  built  In  the 
community.  In  the  living  environment  of  the 
child  utilizing  especially  built  rooms  in  new 
housing  or  space  modified  for  classroom  use 
In  older  housing.  A collection  three  rooms 
Joined  by  electronic  devices  would  comprise 
a school.  The  parents  and  community  would 
be  part  of  the  c’assroom — the  "urban  scents** 
which  Ue  the  child  to  the  community. 


^Assessment 

As  with  experimentation,  assessment  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  gen- 
oral  operating  educational  program.  Assess- 
ment is  defined  here  as  the  extent  to  which 
the  students  In  the  educational  program  are 
manifesting  those  behaviors  stated  in  Its  ob- 
jectives at  various  educational  levels.  Implicit 
in  this  definition  Is  the  requirement  that  the 
educational  objectives  are  synonymous  with 
the  assessment  objectives  and  that  they  are 
measurable  In  the  form  of  overt  behaviors  of 
some  sort.  Moreover,  an  assessment  design 

enoompaS^fM^  mo^ths^h ' *******  wwUd 
standardized  academic  achievement  meas- 
ures. Rather,  It  would  Involve  a multi-faceted 
approach  to  the  educative  process  (eg.  the 
physical,  social,  emotional,  and  academic 
performances  of  students  at  various  levels.) 
Results  obtained  from  the  assessment  com- 
ponent should  be  fed  Into  the  planning  and 
other  components  so  that  necessary  modifi- 
cations and  adjustments  can  be  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  These  results  should  also 
yield  infof raatl on— albeit  indirectly — on  the 
effectiveness  of  institutional  change  as  re- 
flected In  teaching  style(s)  In  the  classroom, 
in  middle-  and  upper-level  admlntstiatlon, 
utilization  of  resources,  and  ultimately  the 
Impact  of  the  program.  The  nr«*Jn  focus  of 
these  designs  must  be  upon  the  behaviors  of 
students — and  not  upon  such  issues  as  man- 
agement efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness. 
When  these  kinds  of  Issues  become  the  focus, 
the  learning  of  students  becomes  either  sub- 
ordinated or  completely  lost.  Finally,  the 
assessment  should  have  a national  thrust  so 
that  information  on  target  groups  can  be 
secured,  analyzed,  summarized,  and  dissemi- 
nated In  comparable  ways. 


Facilities 


The  need  for  additional  school  facilities  ts 
critical  in  most  urban  areas.  Urban  school 
populations  continue  to  mushroom  while 
available  space  and  monies  for  construction 
grow  increasingly  scarce.  The  muter  need 
for  and  possible  use  of  new  school  facilities 
and  an  account  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
community  intends  to  obtain  maximum  use 
of  existing  facilities.  Specifically,  plans 
should  include  the  below-noted  considera- 
tions. 

The  creation  of  new  iruys  fo  use  space  and 
facilities  more  effectively  and  creatively.— 
This  might  include  extensive  use  of  the 
natural  and^  physical  resources  of  the  city 
including  museums,  art  galleries,  aquariums, 
parks,  newspaper  and  government  offices  and 
so  on  as  an  Integra)  part  of  the  educational 
program.  Classes  may  also  be  located  In  li- 
braries, department  stores,  college  labs,  aban- 
doned storefronts.  If  a different  or  unusual 
kind  of  environment  improves  student  per- 
formance it  should  be  utilized. 

A premium  should  be  placed  on  the  con- 
struction of  new  educational  facilities  within 
all  low  and  middle  income  housing  con- 
structed with  the  assistance  of  public  funds. 

Likewise,  educational  facilities  should  be 
Included  In  public  assisted  commercial  con- 
st rue  ton,  shopping  centers,  etc.  and  other 
office  space.  Such  facilities  may  provide  a 
significant  avenue  for  racially  Integrated 
early  school  programs.  These  last  two  sug- 
gestions could  also  provide  a major  financial 
saving  If  planned  at  the  time  original  archi- 
tectural designs  are  drawn  up. 

Integration  of  facilities  with  the  local  edu- 
cattonal  program.—? or  example,  if  early 
childhood  education  is  to  be  a goal,  the 
possibility  of  constructing  facilities  In 
schools  for  demonstration  centers  should  be 
considered.  Such  centers  could  act  as  models 
for  teacher  training,  and  materials  research 
and  development.  Day  care/educational  cen- 
ters could  also  be  established  In  vocational 
and  high  schools  for  the  benefit  of  children, 
students,  and  teachers.  Additional  prog  arms 
could  be  developed  to  provide  high  school 
students  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity with  special  training  in  child  care, 
family  planning,  home  economcs,  etc.  Hos- 
pitals and  other  health  facilities  built  with 
public  funds,  are  alto  a prime  target  place. 
Early  childhood  programs  should  be  open  to 
all  hospital  personnel  Including  health  man- 
power  trainees  who  are  among  the  most  mar- 
ginally employed  of  all  Institutional  empolv- 
ees  at  the  present  time. 


Multipurpose  use.— Where  possible,  facllt- 
tlea  should  be  designed  for  recreational,  voca- 
tional. research  and  demonstration,  aud  ad- 
ministrative uses.  Facilities  should  be 
geared  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  entire 
community;  Infants;  youth  put  of  school: 
adults;  the  elderly;  as  wen  as  * L 
children  Id  school. 


TEose  of  the 


Impact. — Facilities  and  programs  should 
be  analyzed  in  terms  of  cost,  design,  site  lo* 
oatton,  future  use,  etc.,  to  determine  poten- 
tially favorable  impacts  upon  the  local 
economy  and  community  use. 

In  summary,  the  luge  majority  of  the 
Ta*k  Force  feels  that  major  Institutional 
changes  are  needed  In  urban  education,  sod 
that  the  Federal  government  should  play  an 
active  role  in  recommending  the  compo- 
nents and  processes  of  programs  which  will 
bring  about  desired  change.  A minority  view 
held  by  a few  members  was  that  the  Federal 
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Government  should  not  be  Involved  with 
the  setting  of  criteria  and  the  recommend- 
ing of  program  components.  Instead,  these 
members  suggested  that  the  only  proper 
functions  of  the  Federal  level  were  funding 
and  subsequently,  the  auditing  and  monitor- 
ing of  these  funds. 

Th*  Need  for  Alternatives  to  the  Master  Plan 

The  large  majority  of  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommends that  the  existing  educational  In- 
stitutions and/or  new  combinations  of  exist- 
ing institutions  constitute  the  best  Initial 
mechanisms  for  developing  the  master  ur- 
ban education  plan.  It  is  to  be  stressed 
again  that  only  the  educational  system  Is 
large  enough  to  make  the  major  changes 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  education  of 
urban  students.  However,  this  majority  rec- 
ommends the  funding  of  alternative  pro- 
grams outside  of  or  In  competition  with  the 
master  plan  to  meet  specific  needs  and  prob- 
lems not  taken  Into  account  by  the  more 
comprehensive  master  plan.  Such  alterna- 
tives might  fall  into  the  following  categories. 

Educational  parks. — Such  parks  offer  more 
than  Just  a parallel  public  school  system. 
They  could,  hopefully,  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant  future  supplant  the  entire  concept  of 
the  traditional  public  school  system  because 
they  would  be  of  sufficient  size  and  compre- 
hensive enough  in  nature.  Parks  are  In  vari- 
ous stages  of  planning  In  Syracuse,  East 
Orange,  Boston,  Rochester,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  D.C.  The  parks  represent  a total- 
ly planned  system,  an  all-encompassing  so- 
cial community  plaza  with  education  and 
participation  of  the  total  community  vs 
its  focal  point.  Not  only  education  but  re- 
lated services,  such  as  public  health  ani 
counseling  services  would  be  offered  with  a 
constant  interplay  between  service  Institu- 
tions and  the  educational  area.  Its  partici- 
pants would  be  racially  economically  and 
ethnically  Integrated.  The  major  problem 
seems  to  be  the  one  of  finances.  The  park 
concept  would  Involve  a large  commitment 
from  the  total  resources  of  the  region  to 
be  served  In  addition  to  a substant‘al  com- 
mitment of  State  and  Federal  resources. 

Publicly-funded  pritate  schools  for  chil- 
dren of  the  inner  city.—'rhe  Highland  Park 
Free  School,  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious 
and  most  comprehensive  project  of  this 
type.  These  schools,  free  from  the  bureau- 
cratic inertia  and  rigid  architectural  struc- 
tures of  the  public  schools,  can  provide  a 
setting  responsive  to  the  kind  of  experiment 
and  Innovation  needed  In  urban  education, 
and  provides  some  healthy  competition  for 
the  public  schools.  Also,  they  can  demon- 
strate their  program  with  high  visibility. 

City-a$-clas$room  structures . — This  school- 
without-walh  In  Philadelphia,  the  Parkway 
Project,  is  one  of  the  more  unusual  experi- 
ments In  education.  There  Is  no  single  school 
building  as  such.  Non-graded  classes  fake 
place  in  two  dozen  different  places  such  as 
the  zoo,  art  museum,  YMCA.  The  lack  of 
physical  and  Instructional  structure  give  the 
students  the  opportunity  to  study  Independ- 
ently or  In  small  groups  and  to  design  their 
own  curricula.  Students,  black  and  white,  are 
chosen  at  random  from  2000  applications 
from  public  and  parochial  schools. 

Regional  State  schools.— These  'schools 
would  be  financed  by  the  States  and  would 
cut  across  urban-suburban  lines. 

Federal  regional  schools . — Such  schools 
would  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 


out  of  present  State  aid  funds  or  with  addi- 
tional Federal  funds.  These  schools  would  be 
able  to  cut  through  State  boundaries  and 
couli  make  provisions  for  residential  stu- 
dents. 

College - and  university-related  open 
schools. — These  schools,  financed  by  colleges 
arid  universities  would  be  part  of  their 
laboratories  in  education.  They  would  be  open 
to  the  public  and  not  restricted  to  professors' 
children.  Parents,  students,  and  community 
leaders  ought  to  be  'given  significant  repre- 
sentation In  the  policy-making  process  so 
that  the  university  does  not  play  an  exclusive, 
role. 

Industrial  demonstration  schools. — These 
schools,  financed  by  industrial  business  and 
commercial  firms  in  the  sane  way  churches 
support  parochial  schools,  would  serve  their 
employees  and  selected  members  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  wouold  not  be  vocational  schools 
but  standard  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Labor  union  sponsored  schools-- These 
schools  would  oe  largely  but  not  exclusively 
lor  children  of  union  members. 

Army  schools. — The  I>  fense  Department 
has  been  effectively  educating  the  casualties 
of  our  present  public  schools.  It  is  hereby 
suggested  thr*t  they  greatly  expand  their 
program.  Schools  for  dropouts  and  educa- 
tional rejects  could  be  set  up  adjacent  to 
camps,  but  not  necessarily  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  military. 

Learning  center  projects  and  advancement 
schools. — The  Philadelphia  School  Board 
project  consists  of  discovery  oriented  class- 
rooms, located  In  nine  schools  which  com- 
prise a network  of  innovative  classroom 
structures.  In  the  fall  of  1968,  ft  group  of 
teachers  opened  a separate  laboratory  school 
for  further  experimentation.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Advancement  School  (formerly  the 
North  Carolina  Advancement  School)  Is  a 
seml-autonomous  corporation  with  its  own 
board.  It  has  complete  freedom  to  try  new 
ideas  and  methods.  It  draws  from  the  city’s 
public  and  parochial  schools  and  offers  staff 
development  programs  for  teachers  during 
the  summer. 

Voucher  system. — The  voucher  system  Is 
one  of  the  more  controversial  alternatives 
which  has  been  proopsed  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  A voucher,  valued 
at  the  national  average  of  public  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  would  be  given  to  students 
whose  family  income  lies  below  the  middle 
Income  level  so  that  he  could  choose  the 
school,  public  or  private,  he  wished  to  attend. 
The  value  of  this  system  Is  that  it  would 
Introduce  the  element  of  competition  which 
could  provide  the  external  stimulus  to  reform 
within  the  public  schools.  Competition  makes 
for  a strong  Incentive  to  incorporate  new 
programs  in  order  to  provide  what  their 
customers,  the  students  and  their  parents, 
want. 

The  Task  Force,  as  a whole,  favored  con- 
sidering the  voucher  system  as  one  of  the 
alternatives  as  a means  of  both  accelerating 
institutional  change  and  providing  an  appro- 
priate education  for  urban  students.  How- 
ever, it  was  the  sense  of  the  Task  Force 
generally  that  It  did  not  favor  the  voucher 
system  as  the  only  educational  alternative  to 
the  master  plan  since  there  are  a number  of 
other  alternatives  which  are  worthy  of  being 
tried  out  as  well.  Some  of  these  other  alter- 
natives have  been  briefly  described  in  this 
section. 
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Chapter  IX.  An  Urban  Edvcatiori  Act — the 
Authority  Structure 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  In  Its  development  of  an 
Urban  Education  Act,  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  question  of  the  need  for  re- 
structuring of  authority  on  all  levels.  Fed- 
eral, State;  municipal  and  community — both 
for  the  grantor  and  grantee  of  funds  The 
Task  Force  therefore  present*  it*  rationale 
for  new  role*  at  each  level  and  defines  the 
general  dimensions  of  each  of  these  roles. 

Accordingly,  this  chapter  la  presented  In 
four  major  sections:  1)  A Rationale  for  an 
Expanded  Community  Role;  2)  Relation- 
ships among  Communities  in  Urban  Areas; 
3)  The  Role  of  the  State;  and  4)  The  Need 
lor  Federal  Reorganization  and  the  Estab- 
lishment of  an  OE  Bureau  of  Urb?n  Educa- 
tion. 

A Rationale  for  an  Expanded  Community 
Role 

The  Task  Force  supports  the  principle 
that  no  significant  or  effective  changes  in 
urban  education  can  be  achieved  without 
the  Involvement  and  support  of  those  par- 
ents and  local  community  residents  who 
have  heretofore  been  excluded  from  the 
process  of  decision-making  concerning  the 
goals  and  priorities  of  the  schools.  To  this 
end,  we  recommend  that  an  Urban  Educa- 
tion Act: 

1.  Require  a mechanism  for  community 
determination  that  provides  for  substantive 
community  impact  on  policy  development 
and  implementation.  Such  a mechanism 
should  be  designed  it  the  local  level. 

2.  Make  provlsU-ns  for  the  training  of 
school  administrators  and  school  board 
members  In  ( XN>m m od a tl ng  themselves  to 
the  above  mechanism. 

3.  Provide  funds  to  a planning  group  for 
staff  which  must  create  the  mechanism  for 
community  determination. 

4.  Provide  for  evaluation  by  tl._  Federal 
government  to  obtain  Information  to  analyze 
the  process  of  change  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem In  order  to  insure  that  there  Is  substan- 
tive decision- in aktng  by  the  community. 

6.  Provide  for  evaluation  at  the  local  level 
to  insure  that  the  mechanism  achieves  its 
objective  In  nrnklng  the  system  more  ac- 
countable to  it*  client*. 

The  Problems  With  Present  Local  Agents  of 
Authority 

In  Chapter  IV  of  this  report,  several  as- 
pects of  the  problem  with  the  urban  school 
system  were  documented.  In  that  chapter, 
we  stated  that  the  authority  figures,  the 
policy-makers  and  administrators,  are  often 
“either  too  remote  from  or  too  indifferent  to 
all  of  the  constituencies  they  are  supposed  to 
serve.”  In  this  section,  the  failure  of  these 
current  local  agents  of  authority  is  discussed 
as  one  aspect  of  the  rationale  for  increased 
community  determination.  The  three  agent* 
which  currently  have  a role  in  the  govern- 
ance of  urban  school  systems  sure:  (!)  school 
boards;  (2)  school  administrators;  and  (3) 
teacher  organ Ize.tloftfe.  None  of  these  groups 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  abmt  the  neces- 
sary change*  In  the  school  system— although 
by  vestlture  of  authority,  all  have  had  the 
potential.  Tho  reasons  for  these  failures  are 
myriad. 

School  board  j.~- -School  boards  in  Our  ur- 
ban center*  are  not  representative  of  the  peo- 


ple they  serve.  Member*  are  generally  of  up- 
per and  middle  class  cultures  with  attitudes 
that  reflect  such  cultures.  In  many  cities 
where  a large  majority  of  the  school  children 
are  Negro  or  Spanish -speaking,  the  boards  are 
composed  of  nearly  all  white*  or  Anglos, 
Where  school  boards  do  have  minority  group 
members,  the  latter  are  generally  middle 
class  men  and  women  who  have  escaped  from 
the  slums  and  often  have  a*  little  In  com- 
mon with  the  ghetto  dweller  a*  the  rest  of 
the  board.  As  a result,  the  boards  are  Infre- 
quently responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  f hetto 
schools. 

Not  only  are  the  boards  unrepresentative  of 
the  people  in  terms  of  socioeconomic  factor*, 
buy  they  are  also  unrepresentative  In  term* 
of  the  size  of  the  population  being  repre- 
sented. Table  1 illustrates  the  point  by  Indi- 
cating the  comparative  population*  and 
school  board  sizes  In  four  urban  areas  and 
nearby  suburbs.  . 

School  Administrators.— Much  of  what  has 
been  previously  stated  about  the  dissimilari- 
ties between  the  member*  of  school  boards 
end  their  constituent*  holds  true  for  school 
administrators  and  those  same  parents,  com- 
munity resident*  and  students.  Few  school 
administrators  are  truly  representative  of  the 
oommunity  being  served. 

Further,  these  same  administrators  are  sep- 
arated from  that  community  even  more  by 
the  insularity  Imposed  on  them  by  the  nature 
of  their  function  within  a large  bureaucracy. 

Generally,  Involved  with  problems  of  budg- 
et and  administrative  detail,  even  those  ad- 
ministrators— few  in  numbers— who  are  pro- 
gram-trained and  -oriented,  have  little  direct 
contact  with  those  they  serve.  As  an  all  too 
frequent  result,  the  administrator  comes  to 
hold  the  attitude  that  hi*  service  to  his 
school  board  holds  a prior  commitment  to 
mat  of  service  to  the  child.  Also  the  adminis- 
trator's inevitable  bureaucracy  creates  a hier- 
archy, somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  child.  Too  often  the  bureacracy  serves 
Its  need*— not  the  child’s. 

The  factors  of  the  size  and  complexity  of 
many  school  bureaucracies  limit*  the  facili- 
tation of  change.  There  are  always  rules  to 
be  quoted  to  prevent  action — and  often  little 
incentive  to  create  It. 

Insulated  from  their  students,  senior  ad- 
ministrators are  at  the  same  time  insulated 
from  the  very  human  resources  who  might 
make  them  more  effective  In  their  roles.  Few 
administrators  take  advantage  of  the  trained 
personnel  of  their  own  staff  or  those  of  local 
colleges  and  universities,  or  of  businessei 
and  private  industries  nearby.  As  potential 
liaisons  to  many  varied  community  echelons 
for  mutually  beneficial  services,  school  ad- 
ministrators have  generally  overlooked  this^ 
vital  function. 

The  very  autonomy  of  the  local  school  sys- 
tems serves  to  Insulate  administrators  yet  a 
step  further.  Systems  free  of  the  forces  of 
change  from  without  perpetuate  unrespon- 
slveness  w ithin. 

A hopeful  sign  In  the  generally  bleak  scene 
of  top  city  school  administration  Is  the  emer- 
gence of  a “new  breed”  of  superintendent — 
one  who  perceives  of  his  role,  and  functions 
In  It,  as  an  agent  of  change  In  the  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  oommunity,  e g. 
the  establishment  of  community  schools  in 
Philadelphia  and  other  places. 
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TABIC  I . RELATION  OF  $U£  OF  SCHOOL  80AR0  TO  POPU* 
LAI  I ON  IN  LIGHT  SELCCHO  CITIES 


Po«jl»t>ofl  Cuf real  *i*«  ot 
(1969)  school  bosrd 


Los  Ar>g«!«s 

Santa  Monica 

Baltirtrore 

Hagcrs'o*' , Mi 

O^tTCMt  

Ann  Arbcf 

New  York  City 

Mount  Yernon,  N.Y 


2,479,01$ 
20 
939,024 
36,660 
1,670,  144 
$7,140 
7, 7*1, $84 
76, 010 


7 

7 

9 

6 

7 

9 

9 

9 


Sc«rw:(Statisl*al  Abstract  ct  the  US,  U S.  8ureiu  of  Census 
1969,  rp  21-?2;  County  arxi  C.ty  Oita  Book.  US.  Bure**  of 
Census,  1967,  pp.  464-573).  Survey  of  public  e^ucabon  in  the 
member  cites  of  the  council  of  btf  city  boards  of  education, 
National  Schools  Boards  Association,  Washiniton,  O.C,  196* 
PP  .M«. 


Failure  of  the  Teachers*  Organizations  * 

Neither  the  large  teachers  unions  nor 
groups  of  non-union  teachers  have  been  ef- 
fective in  catalyzing  the  Vlnds  of  institu- 
tional changes  needed  to  provide  a successful 
education  for  Inner-city  students. 

The  teachers  individually.— Although  as  we 
saw  in  Chapter  IV,  teachers  In  Isolated  in- 
stances have  been  highly  critical  of  the  role 
they  have  been  assigned  and  of  the  system 
which  perpetuates  such  roles  many  teachers 
are  generally  resistant  to  change.  They  are, 
after  all,  a part  of  the  system  which  employs 
them  and  over  a period  of  time  develop  loyal- 
ties which  may  tend  to  cloud  objectivity. 

Concurrently,  over  the  years,  teachers  in 
a sense  "invest  themselves"  in  a classroom, 
developing  their  own  personal  concept  of 
themselyes  as  teachers.  Such  a concept  in- 
volves acquiring  attitudes  toward  the  stu- 
dents and  formulating  their  personal  teach- 
ing methods,  techniques,  and  materials.  Un- 
derstandably, they  react  defensively  when 
this  concept  is  challenged  as  irrelevant.  In- 
appropriate, and/or  discriminatory.  Whether 
the  challenge  is  valid  or  not  for  a particular 
teacher.  It  reflects  a change  on  the  part  of 
the  students.  What  was  once  accepted  Is  no 
longer.  Teachers  Individually  are  facing  a 
re-examination  of  their  attitudes,  roles  and 
methods.  The  need  fb r flexibility  and  con- 
tinuous self-assessment  is  one  of  their  great- 
est challenges.  If  they  as  Individuals  are  to 
be  responsive  to  current  needs  and  problems. 

The  teacher  unions  and  organizations. — 
Instead  of  serving  as  a strong  advocate  for 
changes  in  urban  education  programs  or  in 
the  role  of  the  teacher  in  urban  schools, 
teacher  organizations  generally  have  been 
reluctant  to  depart  from  their  traditional 
concerns  over  the  status  of  the  teacher. 

These  organizations  have  been  and  still  are 
important  crusaders  for  teachers*  rights  and 
privileges,  and  have  led  a crucial  battle  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  teachers  In  their  own 
perceptions  as  well  as  In  the  perceptions  of 
their  administrations  and  community.  Un- 
ions have  led  the  fight  for  contracts  which 
reflect  the  impact  of  such  criteria  as  length 
of  time  in  service,  level  of  education,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  grievance  procedures. 
Such  unions  performed  & vital  function  his- 
torically and  continue  to  provide  teachers 
with  valuable  protection. 

However,  the  times  are  demanding  more 
of  the  teachers  and  accordingly  more  of  their 
unions  and  organizations.  If  contracts 
should  In  fact  reflect  the  criterion  of  effec- 
tive performance  of  4 '■-a  oh  err  the  classroom 


with  their  students,  then  the  unions  have 
not  as  yet  prepared  themselves  to  negotiate 
on  such  terms.  , 

With  the  unions'  past  and  present  primary 
thrust  on  salary,  tenuto'  and  related  admin- 
istrative concerns,  little  attempt  has  been 
made  to  eramine  tha  teacher  in  terms  of 
his  effectiveness  with  his  students.  The  un- 
ions would  need  to  alter  those  thrusts  In 
order  to  deal  with  this  need  ajid  to  accom- 
plish significant  change  In  current  urban 
education. 

Legitimacy  o?  the  Community’s  Role  In 
Education 

The  educatcr,  Goodwin  Watson,  provides 
a succinct  are  lysis  of  why  change  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  those  who  currently  op- 
erate the  urban  education  system: 

"{The  school  system]  is  managed  by  a 
school  board  drawn  largely  from  upper-class 
circles;  it  Is  taught  by  teachers  who  came 
largely  from  m'ddie -class  backgrounds;  and 
It  Is  attended  by  children  from  working- 
class  homes.  These  three  groups  do  not  tatk 
the  same  language.  They  differ  in  their  man- 
ners, power  and  values."  (Keach,  Fulton  and 
Gardner.  1967,  pp.  &-1 ) . 

Watson  points  out  that  no  meaningful 
change  can  occur  without  the  support  of  the 
Inner-city  parents  and  community.  It  Is  this 
group  which  can  provide  the  greatest  stake  In 
bringing  about  change;  It  is  this  group  which 
neither  has  a voice  nor  has  It  been  mobilized 
In  support  of  the  schools. 

Why  the  community  should  have  an  aeffre 
role. — The  education  system  owes  account- 
ability to  the  parents  of  the  children  whom 
It  purports  to  be  educating,  and  rightly  so. 
For  it  Is  the  parents  who  have  a deeply 
personal  concern  In  what  the  long-term  out- 
comes will  be  for  their  children  when  their 
children  arc  not  learning  to  read  or  are  un- 
able to  find  Jobe.  Giving  parents  and  local 
community  residents  legitimate  responsibil- 
ity and  thui  decision-making  power  for  effec- 
tively modifying  the  urban  schools  would 
allow  thecd  to  make  their  contributions  In 
the  form  of  a more  highly  constructive  and 
sensitive  input  than  la  currently  possible. 
The  inner-city  community  has  potential 
power,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  for  effecting 
positive  and  needed  changes  which  have 
never  really  been  tapped. 

It  Is  traditional  In  American  society  for 
the  people  to  have  the  major  voice  in  the 
/ieclsions  that  govern  our  society  and  to  de- 
mand that  Its  Institutions  be  responsive  to 
and  representative  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
If  school  boards  as  presently  constituted  in 
our  urban  areas  do  not  achieve  such  respon- 
siveness and  representativeness,  they  should 
not — and  they  cannot — stand  as  viable  and 
legitimate  democratic  Institutions. 

What  the  community  can  contribute . — 
Only  members  of  the  alienated. and  disaf- 
fected minority  groups  can  accurately  repre- 
sent the  deep-seated  frustration,  anger,  and 
hostility  directed  toward  the  school  system. 
That  Input  simply  cannot  emanate  from  the 
white  middle-class  school  board  member,  ad- 
ministrator, or  teacher,  or  even  from  a black 
In  one  of  those  roles.  Without  an  under- 
standing of  the  causes  and  extent  of  this  dis- 
affection, changes  lb  urban  school  systems 
will  fall  short  of  what  is  needed. 

The  parents  and  community  can  provide 
a reality  base  for  the  educato,  s.  It  is  the 
parents  who  can  best  articulate  the  goals  and 
values  of  the  inner-city  population.  It  Is  they 
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who  can  suggest  techniques  or  approaches  to 
make  the  program  of  the  schools  personally 
valid  and  economically  useful  to  the  student 
from  the  ghetto. 

Parents  can  provide  the  system  with  a new 
link  to  the  child.  Academic  and  social  out- 
comes of  the  schools  are  often  related  to  the 
degree  to  which  parents  understand  and  re- 
enforce the  goals  of  the  schools.  The  parents 
can  provide  an  atmosphere  In  the  home  which 
either  thwarts  or  fosters  learning.  Such  par- 
ental positivism  Is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
opportunity  those  parents  have  to  participate 
In  the  schools. 

Models  for  Community  Reponslbllity  for 
Change 

It  Is  not  the  role  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  prescribe  the  kinds  of  or  degree  of 
changes  which  ought  to  take  place  at  the 
local  level.  It  Is  possible,  however,  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  efforts  of  urban  systems 
which  have  linked  declslon-maklng  authority 
to  the  community. 

Most  of  these  efforts  for  effecting  change 
manifest  two  major  features  In  some  form. 
One  Is  decentralization;  the  other,  com- 
munity Involvement  In  the  schools.  While 
there  are  many  variations  In  and  degrees  of 
decentralization  and  community  Involve- 
ment In  the  schools  In  such  efforts,  some 
general  patterns  for  both  can  be  identified. 

Decentralization. — The  term,  in  education, 
generally  refers  to  a delegation  of  certain 
kinds  of  authority  and  responsibility  by  a 
duly  constituted  legal  school  board  to  a 
subdivision  or  unit  within  its  purview.  As 
we  have  analyzed  the  situation,  there  seem 
to  be  four  basic  variations  of  decentraliza- 
tion currently  In  existence,  which  can  be 
distinguished  from  one  another  In  terms  of 
the  degree  of  authority  and  responsibility 
which  are  delegated.  'They  are,  as  follows: 

1.  Decentralization  which  assigns  certain 
types  of  administrative  matters  (e.g.,  place- 
ment of  teachers,  use  of  specially  trained 
personnel,  processing  of  requests  for  ma- 
terials and  equipments)  to  a geographical 
subdivision  of  the  school  district.  In  this 
variation,  alt  of  the  major  policy-  ana  decl- 
slon-maklng power  resides  In  the  central 
board  and  administration. 

_2.  Decentralization  In  w&lch  the  geographi- 
cal subdivisions  hare  area  or  district  super- 
intendents who  handle  all  of  the  above  types 
of  matters  and  also  have  major  authority 
and  responsibility  for  programmatic  and  per- 
sonnel affairs.  In  this  variation,  the  area 
superintendent  usually  has  very  considerable 
declslon-maklng  power  and  can  deploy  the 
personnel  or  alter  the  program  as  he  deems 
necessary  under  the  authority  of  the  school 
board  and  the  superintendent.  In  both  of 
these  variations,  the  shifting  of  authority  U 
within  the  educational  system. 

3.  Decentralization  which  permits  a de 
facto  community  involvement  In  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  In  the  form  of  an  advisory 
board  or  a planning  council  for  a school  or 
subsystem.  Such  an  arrangement  Is  usually 
a somewhat  Informal  one  in  that  there  Is  no 
formal  legal  contract  and  thi  delegation  of 
authority  and  responsibility  are  Informally 
worked  out  between  the  educational  system 
and  the  community  groups  In  terms  of  the 
scope.  Such  an  arrangement  may  vary  In  lt« 
scope  from  decision -making  on  program,  pri- 
ority-setting for  Expenditure  of  monies,  and 
hiring  practices  to  merely  a glorified  com- 
plaint department.  In  this  form,  the  final 


authority  and  responsibility  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  central  school  board  and  ad- 
ministration- although,  In  point  of  fact,  the 
local  council  or  “board’'  may  have  consider- 
able policy-making  authority. 

4.  Decentralization  which  Involves  full 
delegation  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
Including  the  financial  trea,  to  a duly  con- 
stituted legal  entity,  such  as  a non-profit 
corporation  or  another  school  board  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  a school  district. 
In  this  variation,  the  State  authority  and/or 
local  central  board  and  the  other  legal  entity 
enter  Into  a contract  in  which  the  authority 
and  responsibility  are  specifically  designated 
for  a particular  period  of  time  or  until  other- 
wise rescinded  by  a still  higher  authority, 
e.g.,  State  educational  agency  or  the  State 
legislature. 

Community  involvement  in  the  schools . — 
Although  difficult  to  characterize  in  a gen- 
eral 'way,  the  phrase,  community  Involvement 
in  the  schools,  generally  means  a higher 
degree  of  participation  by  neighborhood  resi- 
dents in  the  operations  pf  a school  or  a sub- 
system than  is  typically  accorded  to  neigh- 
borhood parents  and  leaders.  As  was  pre- 
viously nowCd  in  Chapter  VIII,  we  have 
Identified  three  basic  patterns  within  the 
many  variations  which  currently  exist: 
participation  In  the  system;  partnership  with 
the  system;  and  control  over  some  school  or 
subsystem  within  the  system.  In  this  chapter,- 
we  consider  each  one  of  them  In  relation 
to  the  degree  and  extent  of  declslon-maklng 
authority  it  would  be  likely  to  have  In 
effecting  changes  In  the  urban  education 
system.  The  analyses  of  the  three  patterns 
of  Involvement  In  terms  of  authority  are 
below-noted. 

1.  As  participation  Is  conceived  here,  with 
Its  possible  combination  of  advisory  and 
policy-making  functions,  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee that  community  parents  and  resi- 
dents would  really  have  an  effective  role  in 
the  governance  of  or  programs  In  their  lo- 
cal schools.  Where  a particular  school  or  an 
area  administrator  was  genuinely  concerned 
with  the  contribution  which  the  community 
could  make  in  terms  of  needed  changes  or 
modifications  In  curriculum,  supportive 
services,  and  staff,  this  pattern  might  be 
effective.  We  say  might  be  effective  advised- 
ly because  there  would  be  no  assurance  that 
the  central  administration  or  the  school 
board  would  be  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
changes  which  the  local  community  and  a 
particular  school  administrator  wished  to 
make.  The  history  of  local  advisory  boards 
with  ESEA,  Tttte  I and  parent  advisory  com- 
mittees with  Head  Start  and  Follow 
Through  has  been  quite  uneven.  Policy  level 
declslon-maklng  Is  not  often  realized;  and 
the  advisory  capacity  can  often  be  ignored. 
The  opportunities  for  maJoFlnsUtutlonal 
change  being  effected  through  this  pattern 
on  a scale  required  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  urban  education  problem  seem  very  un- 
likely. 

2.  With  partnership,  described  here  as  a 
division  of  authority,  th'ere  Is  a sharing  of 
the  declslon-maklng  power — either  Mn  an 
informal  arrangement  (e.g.,  a set  of  un- 
derstandings worked  out  with  the  local 
school  board  and  admin;  tratlon)  or  a for- 
mal agreement,  e g.,  a logM  contract  stipu- 
lating the  precise  division  of  authority  and 
responsibility.  The  opportunities  for  major 
Institutional  change  occurring  through  this 
pattern  on  either  an  Informal  or  a formal 
basis  are  very  considerable.  An  advantage  of 


this  pattern  Is  that  the  technical  assistance 
which  a large  school  *5 stem  has  can  be 
deployed  to  facilitate  the  "partnership" 
school  or  subsystem  unit  In  planning  and 
making  necessary  change*  since  support  for 
these  changes  has  already  been  secured. 
Moreover,  the  continuing  financial  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  larger  unit  are  still 
available  to  the  partnership  unit  In  addi- 
tion to  securing  resources  from  other  agen- 
cies. However,  the  division  of  dc  facto 
authority  Is  very  critical  here.  That  Is,  how 
are  the  partners  in  actuality  ? It  the  com 
munity’s  role  Is  very  Junior,  then  this  pat- 
tern cannot  be  effective.  If  Its  role  is  at 
least  equal  or  perhaps,  senior  In  the  key 
decision-making  areas,  this  pattern  has  real 
potential  for  effecting  institutional  change 
at  a reasonably  rapid  pace. 

3.  With  control,  conceived  here  as  full  au- 
thority in  fiscal,  programmatic,  and  hiring 
matters  the  community  board  or  authority 
legally  replaces  the  central  school  board. 
Within  the  limits  of  State  laws  and  muni- 
cipal regulations  including  any  other  agen- 
cies with  which  It  must  deal  (e,g.  the  teach- 
ers’ union)  the  community  can  operate  its 
school  or  subsystem  making  such  changes 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  can  afford.  Pour 
factors  are  critical  here:  (a)  assuring  and 
maintaining  adequate  monies  to  operate  the 
educttonal  unit;  (b>  training  of  community 
members  In  the  operation  of  the  unit;  (c) 
securing  the  appropilate  personnel  for  the 
key  positions;  and  <d)  utilizing  appropriate 
technical  assistance.  The  opportunity  for 
creating  institutional  changes  rapidly  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  with  this  pattern. 
However  the  effectiveness  of  this  institu- 
tional change  will  be  contingent  on  how  well 
the  community  In  this  situation  can  deal 
with  the  above-noted  factors. 

The  large  majority  of  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommends that  decentralization  and  commu- 
nity Involvement  must  be  considered  as  ma- 
jor avenues  to  institutional  change.  And  we 
further  recommend  that  the  third  and 
fourth  patterns  described  for  decentraliza- 
tion and  the  second  and  third  patterns  de- 
scribed for  community  Involvement  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  effect  the  Institutional 
changes  so  badly  needed  in  urban  education 
from  the  standpoint  of  authority.  A minority 
viewpoint  within  the  Task  Force  maintains 
that  local  needs  and  conditions  are  too  di- 
verse to  permit  making  recommendations  In 
the  areas  of  decentralization  and  community 
control. 

Relationships  Among  Communities  in 
Urban  Areas 

While  the  main  thrust  of  an  Urban  Edu- 
cation Act  will  be  directed  at  the  inner-city 
with  authority  for  such  programs  vested  In 
school  districts  and  local  communities  the 
Task  Force  majority  recommends  an  alter- 
native thrust  which  will  Involve  the  larger 
metropolitan  population  as  participants  In 
an  urban  education  program. 

For  reasons  that  are  stated  In  following 
paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  the  Task  Force 
recommends  that  comprehensive  metropol- 
itan planning  be  encouraged  where  It  will 
result  in: 

1.  A realignment  of  present  school  sys- 
tems. 

2.  Mutual  benefit  among  all  education 
agencies  and  related  resource  agencies 


3.  An  effort  to  capitalize  on  the  strengths 
of  the  entire  metropolitan  area  In  order  to 
meet  Its  needs. 

4.  A trend  toward  decentralization  of 
many  educational  matters  of  program  and 
administration  to  Individual  schools. 

Rationale  for  Alternative  Metropolitan 
Thrust 

The  above  recommendations  were  devel- 
oped for  the  following  reasons. 

The  existence  of  non-localizcd  educational 
problems . — The  problems  which  confront 
urban  educational  institutions  are  not  con- 
tained within  particular  political,  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  Cities  as  well  as  their 
suburbs  face  educational  problems,  the 
roots  of  which  spread  across  city  lines. 

The  existence  of  non-localized  problems 
related  to  education. — The  problems  which 
confront  urban  educational  Institutions  are 
by  no  means  exclusively  educational  by  na- 
ture. They  may  be  related  to  corollary  prob- 
lems of  housing,  employment,  racial  Isola- 
tion, nutrition,  health,  all  of  which  hold 
Implications  for  city  and  suburb  alike. 

The  presence  of  disadvantaged  populations 
outside  the  central  dtp. — That  minority  por- 
tion of  *tho  suburban  population  with  pov- 
erty level  Incomes  and  gTe&test  education 
needs  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Availability  of  financial  and  human  re- 
sources.— Those  problems  common  to  city 
and  suburban  systems  could  draw  solutions 
from  a wider  pool  of  financial  and  human 
resources. 

Advantages  for  students  through  enriched 
programs . — Continuing  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  programs  and  special  projects 
could  take  place  which  would  Involve  city 
and  suburban  students,  staffs,  communities 
of  all  racial,  cultural  and  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds. Such  programs  might  serve  to: 

1.  Expand  the  students*  concept  of  him- 
self and  his  role  In  the  larger  community. 

2.  Allow  both  students  end  staff  to  become 
aware  of  different  and  similar  aspects  of  cul- 
tures and  values  beyond  one's  immediate 
background  and/or  neighborhood. 

3.  Allow  suburban  students  to  benefit  from 
the  physical,  cultural,  educational,  human 
resources  of  the  Inner-city  and  vice-versa. 

i.  Encourage  and  build  in  mechanisms  for 
nclal  and  ethnic  interdependence  and 
integration. 

5.  Allow  a cross-fertilization  of  experi- 
mental program  findings  which  could 
be  replicated. 

6.  Generally  make  available  the  resources 
of  the  larger  community  to  a small  commu- 
nity or  to  a particular  school  or  student  whose 
needs  may  not  be  met  within  the  immediate 

area. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  planning  fn 
eduoaffon. — There  Is  need  far  comprehen- 
sive planning  In  education.  Not  until  rela- 
tively recent  years  have  metropolitan  agen- 
cies Joined  together  to  consider  mutual 
areas  of  Interest  such  as  transportation  and 
lai«d  use.  Education  has  rarely  been  on  such 
agendas. 

Existence  of  scattered  successful  exam- 
ples of  metropolitan  planning. — There  are 
indications  that  planning  on  a metropoli- 
tan scale  Is  a growing,  albeit  ft  currently 
scattered,  concern.  No  significant  models 
of  total  metropolitan  planning  have  been 
developed  to  date,  yet  on  limited  bases,  sev- 


eral  projects  are  making  inroads  to  com- 
prehensive planning  and  cooperation  be- 
tween districts  within  cities  and  between 
city  and  suburban  areas. 

For  example,  the  Educational  Research 
and  Development  Council  of  the  Twin  Cities 
Metropolitan  Areas,  Inc. — an  organization 
of  superintendents  and  university  profes- 
sors— has  produced  basic  research  on  school 
organization,  school  output  measures,  and 
surveys  on  financing  and  taxation  programs 
for  its  36  member  districts  (Havighurst, 
1067.  pp.  306-409). 

Dade  County,  Florida,  is  an  example  of 
a larger  area  which  has  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  transportation,  schools,  fires  ard 
police  protection,  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal, and  zoning.  Under  this  arrangement, 
functions  which  are  not  specifically  desig- 
nated to  the  County  remain  with  the  local 
municipalities. 

The  Nashvllle-Davldson  County  consoli- 
dation is  another  good  exampte  of  the  union 
of  several  local  governments  Into  a single 
metropolitan  form  of  government  and  the 
simultaneous  union  of  school  districts  Into 
a single  metropolitan  school  authority  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  taxing  the  entire 
area  and  distributing  tax  money  equitably. 
The  new  school  authority  has  other  re- 
sponsibilities including  the  choice  of  sites 
for  new  school  buildings.  The  separate 
school  districts  retain  their  authority  for 
the  administration  of  their  local  school 
systems. 

The  compatibility  of  metropolitanism  and 
decentralization . — It  Is  possible  to  central- 
ize some  functions  while  decentralizing 
others.  Any  plan  for  the  broadening  of 
school  boundaries  should  be  accompanied 
by  a plan  to  decentralize  many  purely  local 
educational  decisions  and  to  Involve  the 
community  which  Is  directly  served. 

Theodore  Sizer  In  Schools  in  the  City , 
writes: 

“Thus  we  need  to  move  In  two  different  di- 
rections at  once:  to  centralize  some  func- 
tions and  to  decentralize  others.  The  former 
alone  will  lead  to  a deadening  bureaucracy, 
as  many  of  our  present  large  systems  already 
demonstrate.  The  latter  alone  will  lead  to 
missed  opportunities  and  parochialism. 

“Metropolitan  allocation  of  children  is  a 
necessity  jf  we  are  to  have  In  communities 
any  sort  of  racial  or  socio-economic  balance: 
this  is  obvious.  But  there  are  other  virtues, 
ones  of  possibly  even  greater  long-term  im- 
portance. New  kinds  of  programs  for  children 
and  adults  may  be  possible.  Certain  eco- 
nomies may  result  from  the  elimination  of 
small,  duplicated  offices.  The  wide  area 
could  easily  support  strong  schools  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  . . . The  region  might  also 
be  able  to  support,  perhaps  In  conjunction 
with  the  state,  systems  of  collegiate  and 
technical  education  which  could  be  function- 
ally related  to  lower  schools.  Of  great  impor- 
tance Is  the  possibility  of  far  more  diverse 
sources  of  local  tax  revenues,  sufficient,  per- 
haps, in  many  areas  to  maintain  an  Inde- 
pendence of  overwhelming  state  and  federal 
aid.”  (Sizer,  1967,  pp.  293-294.) 

The  Task  Force  Is  cognizant  of  the  several 
real  and  Imagined  reservations  toward  a 
metropolitan  thrust.  Some  of  the  real  ob- 
stacles that  would  need  to  be  overcome  If  a 
metropolitan  thrust  were  to  be  made  are: 

t.  A potential  perpetuation  of  the  present 
Imbalance  of  financial  resources  favoring 
the  suburbs. 


2.  Lack  of  conviction  of  the  part  of  sub- 
urbs that  they  can  benefit  from  partnership 
with  the  cities. 

3.  Establishment  on  a clear  authority 
with  effective  mechanisms  for  Interagency 
coordination. 

4.  Insuring  :uch  vital  resources  as  Inter- 
est, models,  time,  money,  staff,  etc. 

5.  Rejection  by  Inner  city  residents  of  in- 
dividuals who  live  elsewhere  participating  in 
decisions  concerning  It. 

Some  of  the  stated  reservations  are  the 
fears  that  metropolitanism:  spells  the  end 
to  local  control  and  to  schools  which  are 
responsive  to  people;  encourages  bureaucra- 
cies more  vast  and  Impersonal  ones  than  the 
present  ones;  leads  to  Federal  control  ot et 
education.  Such  fears  are  misplaced  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Task  Force  majority.  A 
minority  viewpoint  held  that  the  reserva- 
tions are  supaclent  to  outweigh  the  potential 
advantages  of  metropolitan  Isms. 

The  Task  Force  majority  holds  that  oach 
city  must  weigh  the  obstacles  of  metropoli- 
tan against  the  advantages  as  they  relate  to 
local  strengths  and  problems,  but  urges  that 
such  a thrust  ’je  (l  least  considered  as  an 
alternative. 

The  Role  of  the  States 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  an  Ur- 
ban Education  Act  should  clearly  define 
the  role  of  the  States,  considering  both  their 
present  practices  which  often  do  not  favor 
urban  education  and  their  significance  for 
future  urban  education.  The  Task  Force 
also  reoommends  that  the  requirements  for 
recognition  and  correction  of  Inequities  in 
State  aid  formulas  which  discriminate 
against  urban  areas  must  be  defined.  More- 
over, the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
Act  provide  incentive  grants  to  States  which 
require  State  matching  and  State  mainte- 
nance of  effort  for  the  new  and  Improved 
education  programs  for  the  urban  Impover- 
ished groups. 

Present  State  Biases  Against  Urban 
Education 

For  a number  of  reasons,  among  them.  In- 
adequate staff,  and  a definite  suburban  or 
rural  bias.  States  have  failed  to  adequately 
respond  to  the  complex  problems  ot  urban 
education.  Allocation  formulas  of  both  State 
and  Fede  Mounds  to  school  districts  remain 
outmoded  and  continue  to  favor  suburban 
and  rural  systems.  State  legislatures  have 
done  little,  if  anything,  to  deal  with  the 
racial  Imbalance  in  schools.  Outmoded 
teacher  certification  requirments  continue 
to  plague  the  understaffed  urban  schools. 
Need  for  Incentives  Which  Will  Expand  the 

States*  Role  With  Regard  to  the  Urban  Dis- 
advantaged 

At  least  part  of  the  problem  In  past  efforts 
to  aid  the  disadvantaged  has  been  the  poorly 
defined  roles  and  expectations  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  education  agencies.  A new 
concept  of  shared  responsibility  for  urban 
education,  involving  a Federal-State -local 
partnership  is  imperative.  Above  all,  there  Is 
a need  for  new  forms  of  communication, 
Joint  review  of  proposals  and  revenue  sharing. 

State  legislatures  and  departments  of  edu- 
cation have  a critical  role  to  play  in  the  urban 
education  crisis.  Became  of  their  constitu- 
tional responsibility  for  education  via  their 
taxing  and  distribution  powers,  they  have  a 
tremendous  Influence  on  the  direction  urban 
education  will  take.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
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Task  Force  urges  that  an  Urban  Education 
Act  provide,  on  a matching  basis,  incentive 
grants  to  the  States.  Where  needed,  such 
grants  should  provide  foi  a reform  of  State 
school  finance  programs  and  encourage  State 
governments  to  build  State  aid  plans  which: 
(i)  recognize  the  differences  in  relative 
needs  and  costs  between  urban,  rural  and 
suburban  localities  In  given  areas  of  school 
services;  (2)  not  only  measure  difference  In 
local  property  values  per  pupil,  but  also  take 
Into  recount  the  total  fiscal  effort  of  the 
locality;  and  (3)  consider  measurements  re- 
flecting differences  in  pupil  characteristics 
which  correlate  closely  with  low  achievement. 
Use  of  these  two  sets  of  factors  by  States 
would  almos'  surely  Increase  the  State  aid 
flowing  to  u^ban  districts  and  would  tend 
to  decrease  the  possibility  that  States  might 
balance  any  Federal  Increase  In  urban  aid 
by  increases  In  State  aid  to  Suburbs. 

In  addition,  the  Task  Force  recommends 
that  incentive,  funds  be  used  to  promote  the 
following  types  of  activities: 

1.  The  establishment  of  urban  education 
units  in  State  departments  of  education 
which  would  provide  the  following  services: 
technical  assistance  for  facilitating  restruc- 
turing of  urban  districts  within  the  State 
and  the  drafting  of  neceesary  legislation; 
evaluation  of  urban  education  programs, 
trends,  benchmarks,  etc.,  assistance  in  the 
area  of  development  and  use  of  new  testing 
measures  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  use 
of  new  Indicators  of  achievement  such  as 
parental  Involvement,  attendance,  rate  oi 
vandalism,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  examination  and  revision  of  re- 
quirements for  certification  to  permit  new 
sources  of  personnel  both  for  leadership  and 
teaching  purposes. 

b.  The  examination  and  setting  of  stand- 
ard* for  physical  facilities  (e  g , special  needs 
for  early  childhood  centers). 

4.  The  creation  of  State  and  local  unite 
which  can  fulfill  the  role  of  providing  Infor- 
mation about,  and  advocacy  of  urban  educa- 
tional needs. 

5.  The  creation  of  planning  and  approval 
mechanisms  for  urban  education  program 
proposals  within  the  State. 

The  Need  for  Federal  Reorganization  and  the 

Establishment  of  an  OE  Bureau  of  Urban 

Education 

The  Task  Force  majority  recommends  the 
following  steps  be  taken  In  the  realm  of  OE 
organization: 

(1)  As  an  interim  measure,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  an  Urban  Education  Act,  the  con- 
solidation within  OE  of  those  special  pro- 
grams which  serve  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children  under  an  Associate  Commissioner  for 
Programs  Serving  the  Disadvantaged.  An 
appropriate  bureau  or  office  title  may  be  de- 
signed in  keeping  with  the  current  OE  re- 
organization. 

(2)  As  the  development  of  new  program 
authorization  permits,  the  creation  of  a new 
Bureau  for  Urban  Education  with  a clear 
mandate  to  operate  programs  and  establish 
Office -wide  priorities  for  effectively  and 
rapidly  meeting  urban  educational  needs 
In  all  OE  programs. 

Structure  and  special  characteristics . — 
The  Commissioner  should  afford  the  estab- 
lishment and  structure  of  such  an  office  pri- 
ority commensurate  with  the  vital  func- 
tions It  will  perform.  Accordingly,  he  should 
demonstrate  the  priority  he  assigns  to  ur- 
ban education  by  locating  such  a unit 
within  his  immediate  office.  As  an  interim 


move,  this  office  should  be  given  Immediate 
operating  responsibility  for  programs  which 
have  a focus  on  the  df&advantaged  such  as 
Title  I ESEA,  Follow  Through,  Bilingual  and 
Dropout  Prevention  programs  and  the  dem- 
onstration project  In  Anacostia  (DC.).  The 
unit  should  be  directed  by  an  Associate 
Commissioner  and  be  afforded  its  own  pro- 
gram, salaries  and  expense  budget.  Its  staff 
should  be  recruited  from  both  Federal  and 
non-Federai  sources.  Those  with  Federal  ex- 
perience should  possess  special  skills  and 
expertise  In  urban  education  and  problems, 
in  congressional  liaison  and  in  coordinating 
Federal  programs  within  and  between  agen- 
cies and  departments.  Other  6taff  should 
be  drawn  from  among  urban  planners,  com- 
munity organizers,  staff  from  mayors*  and 
governors’  offices,  human  resources  admin- 
istrators, members  of  health  and  welfare 
councils,  as  well  as  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators with  experience  In  city  school  sys- 
tems. 

Rationale  for  the  structure  and  special 
characteristics. — The  Task  Force  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  an  office  with 
the  dimensions,  directorship  and  staffing  de- 
scribed above  because  of  the  weight  and  im- 
portance of  its  functions  and  because  at- 
tempts to  fulfill  those  functions  through  a 
smaller  unit  have  been  unsatisfactory  In  the 
past. 

Late  in  1968.  the  position  of  a Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Urban  Education  was  created.  In  so  doing, 
the  Commissioner  did  acknowledge  the  spe- 
cial nature  of  urban  school  problems  by 
placing  the  Special  Assistant  In  a significant 
position  in  the  bureaucracy.  The  creation  of 
this  position  was  an  attempt  to  focus  OB  at- 
tention on  urban  problems  througlvan  effort 
to  affect  program  guidelines  and  sharpen 
their  Impact  on  urban  areas.  However,  the 
impact  of  the  position  of  Special  Assistant 
has  thus  far  been  limited,  primarily  because 
the  position  lacks  real  power  in- dealing  with 
the  line  Bureaus  and  Divisions  within  the 
Office.  The  Task  Force  concludes  that  the 
functions  of  the  Special  Assistant  be  Incor- 
porated into  the  expanded  Office  of  Urban 
Education  structure. 

The  history  of  the  special  staff  unit  created 
In  1965  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  (Office  of 
Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged)  Is  likewise 
one  of  ineffectual  policy  Implementation. 
Creation  of  this  unit  has  served  merely  to 
accentuate  the  requirement  for  more  force- 
ful recognition  of  the  program  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged populations.  In  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  the  point  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished that  staff  units  have  no  powers  to 
match  those  units  who  operate  programs, 
and  typically  they  cease  jo  function  at  all. 

Finally,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Secre- 
tary must  recognize  that  a new  operating 
environment  for  programs  serving  disadvan- 
taged populations  must  be  created  If  the 
Federal  Office  Is  to  achieve  the  purpose  of 
advocacy  for  educational  change  In  favor  of 
these  groups.  The  existing  bureau  environ- 
ment for  such  programs  as  title  I of  ESEA 
strongly  suggests  that  operating  priority  to 
special  programs  for  the  poor  will  not  be 
realized  within  a structure  that  is  com- 
mitted to  the  educational  Jfatus  quo. 

Functions. — The  new  office  should  at  a 
minimum  perform  the  following  functions: 

1.  Provide  the  Commissioner  the  arm  to 
Implement  the  short-term  recommendations 
In  Chapter  XII  of  this  report. 

2.  Coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  In  preparing  and  supplying 
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back-up  materials  for  the  passage  of  an  Ur-' 
ban  Education  Act  In  Congress. 

3.  Coordinate  existing  OE  programs  to 
focus  adequate  attention  on  urban  areas.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Office  should  initiate 
action  and  have  final  authority  In: 

The  review  of  existing  program  guidelines 
to  assess  their  Impact  on  urban  areas  to  make 
necessary  changes  to  sharpen  the  focus  on 
urban  programs. 

The  development  of  clear  program  objec- 
tives for  OE  programs  In  urban  areas. 

The  development  of  review  and  evaluation 
procedures  to  measure  the  success  of  OE  pro- 
grams In  urban  ireas  against  the  stated 
objectives. 

The  supervision  and  training  of  the  staff 
of  those  arms  of  the  Office  of  Education  which 
will  perform  the  review  and  evaluations 
(NCES,  OPPE). 

The  review  of  all  research  projects  spon- 
sored by  OE  and  by  OE  funded  programs  to 
more  sharply  focus  their  attention  on  urban 
education  problems. 

4.  Administer  those  operating  programs 
now  authorized  by  the  ESEA  (titles  I,  VII 
and  section  807)  which  have  special  man- 
dates for  serving  disadvantaged  populations 
in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

5.  Administer  demonstration  programs  to 
foster  experimentation  In  urban  schools. 

Such  projects  might  Include  the  Anacoctla 
School  Project,  the  Port  Lincoln  New  Town 
Project,  and  a model  school  sponsored  and 
administered  by  the  TJSOB  In  Washington. 

Funds  for  such  demonstration  projects 
could  come  from  existing  pieces  of  legislation 
(e  g.,  title  IV.  ESEA,  the  additional  $180  mil- 
lion appropriated  under  title  I,  ESEA,  or  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments). 

6.  Direct  the  development  and  operation 
o?  an  Information  center  to: 

Collect  from  LEAs  and  SEAs  and  other 
appropriate  sources  and  disseminate  basic 
data  on  urban  school  systems. 

Collect  and  disseminate  Information  on 
research  and  Implementation  of  successful 
urban  program  designs  nad  urban  educa- 
tional policies  from  public  and  private 
sources. 

Collect  data  and  maintain  records  on  all 
OE  programs  on  a city-to-clty  basis  Which 
indicate  specific  program  allocations  as  well 
as  aggregate  Federal  funding  levels  In  order 
to  better  determine  OE’s  policy  on  and  pri- 
ority for  the  problems  of  urban  education. 

7.  Provide  professional  and  expert  assist- 
ance form  the  Office  of  Urban  Education  and 
from  public  and  private  agencies  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  from  consultation  services. 

d.  Coordinate  with  other  Federal  agencies 
In  the  development  of  their  program  In  urban 
areas,  eg.,  Model  Cities. 

9.  Act  as  an  advocate/ombudsman  for  citi- 
zens groups  concerned  with  the  operation  of 
Federal  programs  In  cities,  eg.,  title  I local 
advisory  committees. 

10.  Sponsor  retraining  programs  for  Federal 
personnel  to  keep  them  abreast  of  Issues  and 
developments  In  urban  education. 

11.  Assist  the  Commissioner  In  articulating 
his  concerns,  policies  and  plans  for  mobi- 
lizing Federal  resources  to  meet  the  problem 
of  urban  schools,  to  the  OE,  HEW  staffs,  as 
veil  a;  to  the  public  and  to  Congress. 

Rationale  for  the  function*.— Beyond  the 
rationale  provided  throughout  the  report  for 
Its  long-  and  short-term  recommendations, 
we  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point  the 
tremendous  need  to  learn  more  about  and 
coordinate  Federal  programs — their  levels  of 
funding  and  patterns  of  money  distrlbu-^ 


tlon — which  affect  education  In  urban  areas. 

During  the  course  of  preparing  this  report, 
we  have  reached  three  stark  conclusions  that 
more  than  provide  a rationale  for  the  above 
functions  to  be  performed  by  an  Office  of 
Urban  Education.  These  conclusions  are: 

1.  The  plight  of  urban  education  fs  largely 
undocumented.  The  country  Is  In  the  midst 
of  a revolution  in  education.  City  school  sys- 
tems are  under  attack  by  the  consumers  of 
education  who  are  poor  and  black  and  who 
see  education  as  the  means  by  which  they 
may  enter  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
Their  expectations  have  been  raised  by  na- 
tional movements  which  promised  much  but 
delivered  tittle.  Integration,  educational  re- 
form movements  have  failed.  Educators  are 
seeking  means  to  deal  with  problems  in 
cities’  schools. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  not  Isolated 
from  these  events.  Its  programs  affect  and 
are  affected  by  the  turmoil.  These  programs 
cannot  be  responsive  to  the  currents  in  Amer- 
ican education  without  a means  of  identify- 
ing them.  Further,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  serves  as  the  spokesman  in  the 
Federal  Government  on  issues  in  education. 
He  must  Interpret  these  issues  for  the  White 
House,  the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  He  can- 
not operate  without  Information.  Such  Infor- 
mation is  not  available  at.  the  USOE.  This 
Task  Force  report  represents  an  heroic  effort 
to  collect  Information  about  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  cities.  This  store  of  Information  will 
reman  nadequate  unless  the  Office  begns  to 
collect  and  publish  such  Information  on  a 
regular  basis. 

2.  The  impact  of  Federal  dollars  in  cities 
ccnnof  be.  documented— not  to  mention  the 
amount.  To  determine  the  Impact  of  Fed- 
eral efforts  In  urban  areas,  the  Task  Force 
sought  data  which  would  show  the  amount 
of  money  from  all  USOE  programs  being 
distributed  to  major  cities.  We  learned  that 
no  records  are  maintained  on  this  basis.  The 
various  OE  programs  allocate  funds  on  a 
school  district,  county  or  project  basK  The 
only  common  form  In  which  the  fiscal  data 
Is  compiled  Is  by  congressional  district.  Thus 
OE  cannot  Judge  Its  policy  toward  urban  edu- 
cation as  reflected  by  the  money  it  spends 
on  the  cities.  This  situation  was  discussed  In 
Chapter  II. 

3.  The  current  organization  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  doe s not  permit  the 
function  of  coordinating  those  programs 
which  affect  urban  areas  at  either  the  focal 
or  Federal  levels.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
coordinate  OE  programs  at  the  local  level 
through  the  Central  Cities  Project.  Under 
the  auspices  of  title  III,  ESEA,  the  Project 
attempted  to  Impact  Federal  programs  on 
inner  city  populations.  It  represented  the 
first  major  attempt  by  local  school  adminis- 
trators to  concentrate  a variety  of  funds  in 
specific  neighborhoods.  It  also  brought  to- 
gether representatives  of  all  the  power  bases 

the  community— parents,  teachers,  social 
service  agencies,  business  Industry — to  assess 
needs,  assign  priorities,  develop  program 
strategies  and  evaluate  results.  However,  its 
impact  was  limited  because  the  Federal  ob- 
jectives were  not  clear;  the  feedback  and 
data  flow  to  OE  was  inadequate;  Federal 
monitoring  and  technical  assistance  were 
inadequate. 


Transition  Into  a Bureau  of  Urban  Education 
With  the  passage  of  an  Urban  Education 
Act,  there  should  be  created  within  the  Of- 
flor»  of  Education,  a Bureau  of  Urban  Educa- 
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tlon  to  Implement  the  new  approach  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  urb.n  schools  embodied  !n  the 
Act 

Such  a Bureau  should  be  headed  by  an 
Associate  or  Deputy  Commissioner  who  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. The  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Urban 
Education  should  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  an  entirely  distinct  line  Item  for  the 
scrutiny  of  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress 

Functions. — The  Bureau  of  Urban  Educa- 
tion should  perform  the  following  functions: 

Assume  operating  responsibility  for  urban- 
orlentod  programs  of  ESEA. 

Review  and  determine  the  acceptance  of 
State  approved  local  plans  according  to  spec- 
ified criteria  including  the  Implementation 
of  standards  of  academic  performance. 

Submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  and 
recommendations  on  programs  In  effect  and 
on  functions  of  the  Bureau. 

Administer  funds  under  the  Urban  Educa- 
tion Act.  In  Its  administration  of  this  Act, 
the  Bureau  would  be  responsible  for:  ap- 
praising the  quality  and  need  of  an  urban 
area's  education  proposal  for  funding  and 
assistance  under  priorities  established  either 
by  law  or  administrative  regulations;  pro- 
viding active  technical  assistance  to  the 
planning  and  Implementation  of  urban  edu- 
cation programs;  establishing  clear  fiscal  and 
programmatic  review  objectives  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  urban  education  program; 
developing  the  master  evaluation  plan 
guidelines  for  the  urban  education  programs 
and  assuring  that  these  guidelines  are  car- 
ried out;  developing  a research  area  within 
the  center  which  develops  and  checks  re- 
search operation  urffhfn  the  overall  planning 
and  operation  of  the  program;  and  enforc- 
ing the  grant  performance  conditions 
through  a successive  series  of  actions  when 
deficiencies  are  manifested. 

Monitor  other  OE  funds  now  directed  to 
urban  areas  and  assist  In  their  phasing  into 
the  Master  Plan  for  Urban  Education  pro- 
vided by  the  new  Act. 

A minority  viewpoint  within  the  Task 
Force  held  that  the  group  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient information  and  Insight  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Office  of  Education  to  make  recom- 
mendations affecting  internal  Office  organi- 
zation. 

diopter  X — An  Urtxm  Education  Act— The 
funding  process 

The  Task  Force  recommends  the 
listed  principles  as  guidelines  for  establish- 
ing priorities,  eligibility  and  facilitating 
mechanisms  for  the  funding  process  related 
to  an  Urban  Education  Act.  These  principles, 
just  as  all  of  the  Task  Force's  recommenda- 
tions stem  from  the  basic  premise  that  we 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  inner-city  student 
a more  than  equal  educational  opportunity. 
These  principles  are  designed  to  focus  Federal 
effort  on  a priority  basis  to  those  places  where 
equal  educational  opportunity  is  farthest 
from  reality.  This  chapter  summarizes  these 
principles  below  and  follows  with  a section 
containing  explanation  and  discussion  of 
each. 

Summary  of  Principles 

1.  Education  districts  representing  the 
largest  eligible  urban  areas  sjhould  receive 
priority  In  Federal  funding. 

2.  Determination  of  eligibility  of  urban 
areas  should  be  based  on  economic  And  per- 
formance criteria 

3.  Each  qualifying  area  should  receive  full- 
funds  for  its  program  and  where  sufficient 
funds  are  unavailable  for  full  funding  of 


every  qualifying  urban  area  in  its  particular 
size  group,  a system  of  competition  for  a fully 
funded  grant  should  be  developed. 

4.  Federal  aid  should  be  awarded  on  a basis 
that  enables  morimum  feasible  eligibility  for 
participation  among  groups,  agencies  and 
institutions  within  designated  urban  areas. 

5.  Funding  procedures  should  Include  a 
system  of  regulating  recurrent  eligibility, 
with  grants  renewed  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
of  quality  student  performance. 

6.  The  legislation  should  permit  a by-pass 
of  State  educational  agencies  where  necessary 
to  achieve  urban  priority. 

7.  The  legislation  should  permit  the  par- 
ticipation of  nonpubilc  school  children  In 
the  program  In  ways  to  Introduce  a new  child 
services  concept  for  the  disadvantaged. 

8.  Advance  funding  should  be  provided,  for 
the  urban  education  grants. 

9.  There  should  be  provision  for  the  phas- 
ing In  of  existing  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams. 

Explanation  and  Discussion  of  Principles 
Principle:  Education  Districts  Representing 

the  largest  Eligible  Urban  Areas  Should 

Receive  Priority  In  Federal  Funding 

Consistent  with  Its  charge,  the  Task  Force 
believes  that  the  largest  urban  areas  as  a 
group  should  receive  the  most  Immediate 
attention  and  that  the  crisis  in  their  schools 
should  be  attacked  before  we  expand  the 
Federal  program  to  smaller,  although  bur- 
dened, areas 

There  ate  a number  of  important  reasons 
for  this  conclusion: 

1.  The  crisis  in  education  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  crisis  of  our  cities  gen- 
erally, and  as  suggested  ^Chapter  Vin,  the 
master  plan  must  consider  education  along 
with  those  circumstances  which  affect  edu- 
cation. What  exists  through  education  is  an 
opportunity  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
and  separation  now  overcoming  our  major 
metropolitan  areas.  The  problems  of  crime, 
welfare,  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment, shrinking  city  tax  base  and  mass  vio- 
lence will  not  be  overcome  through  the  im- 
provement of  urban  education  alone,  but 
neither  will  they  be  overcome  without  that 
improvement.  If  we  are  to  work  toward 
settling  the  urban  crisis,  we  must  begin  to 
settle  the  urban  education  crisis. 

2.  The  education  systems  of  the  cities  of 
our  nation  are  not  now  getting  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve  from  their  respective 
States.  As  described  In  the  chapter  on  the 
financial  crisis,  States  are  systematically  fa- 
voring suburbs  and  rural  areas  over  urban 
school  systems.  Federal  assistance  should  re- 
quire States  to  amend  this  practice,  and 
should,  on  its  own,  begin  to  compensate  the 
over-strained  cities. 

3.  The  entire  thrust  of  Part  One  of  this 
paper,  particularly  Chapter  II  on  the  Finan- 
cial Crisis,  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
it  costs  more  to  educate  a ohlld  in  the  city. 
If  we  are  to  aim  toward  real  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity,  we  must  begin  to  re- 
dress the  inequities  of  the  major  cities  re- 
ceiving not  only  less  than  their  neighbors, 
but  much  less  than  they  need  to  educate 
their  children  properly. 

4.  Nowhere  is  it  more  true  than  In  the 
cities  that  we  are  becoming  a nation  of 
“two  societies — one  black,  one  white."  The 
continuing  debate  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion versus  Integration  has  simmered,  but 
not  died.  But  as  a matter  of  real  fact,  if 
present  migration  trends  continue  and  if 
the  practice  of  majority  black  and  majority 
white  schools  continues,  aggrevated  by  the 
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fact  that  white  city  parent*  are  continuing 
to  place  their  children  in  private  schools, 
integration  will  not  be  possible  in  the  city. 
Projections  by  an>one’s  count  are  dismal. 
For  Instance,  the  study  done  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Educational  Statistics 
shows  that  by  1975.  31  of  the  48  largest 
cities  will  have  black  school  populations  of 
over  33  percent,  and  19  will  have  more 
blacks  than  whites  In  the  schools.  Integra- 
tion in  terms  of  racial  balance  within 
schools  of  the  cities  Is  probably  not  achiev- 
able in  the  context  of  these  figures.  Oonse- 
- quently,  educational  excellence  within  the 
cities  must  receive  an  Immediate  priority 
over  Integration  with  suburbia.  To  the  de- 
gree that  such  excellence  stops  the  Row  of 
white  school  children  Into  private  schools 
or  Into  the  suburbs,  something  has  been 
gained.  To  the  degree  that  It  reverses  the 
trend  (and  scattered  instances  have  suc- 
ceeded In  some  areas  of  the  country),  much 
has  been  done  toward  Integrating  the 
schools. 

5.  As  demonstrated  elsewhere  in  this  paper, 
the  relationship  of  education  to  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  Is  clear.  To  re- 
peat briefly,  an  employer  In  the  city  need  not 
even  resort  to  discrimination  to  refuse  to  hire 
the  blacks  of  our  major  cities,  for  In  too  many 
instances,  the  black  Is  so  HI  prepared,  he  can- 
not qualify  for  our  Jobs — Jobs  becoming  more 
white  collar  every  day.  And  nowhere  Is  unem- 
ployment higher  but  Ir  the  central  cities.  It 
is  here  where  training  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant; it  is  here  where  a basic  skill  education 
must  bcfflectlvely  learned  and  learned  fast  If 
we  are  to  reduce  unemployment,  reduce  un- 
deremplojment,  reduce  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
the  need  for  massive  Job  training  programs. 
It  I&  here  where  all  these  are  the  most  numer- 
ous. the  most  concentrated,  the  most  costly. 

6 The  city  in  contrast  to  the  smaller  rural' 
or  suburban  area  has  been  the  first  to  feel 
the  pains  of  having  alienated  the  parents,  of 
having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  and 
of  having  been  helpless  with  the  growing  fear 
of  the  teachers.  Federal  attention  must  do 
more  than  bolster  education  programs;  it 
must  be  the  prod  for  change  in  a system 
wiiich  needs  change  and  it  must  be  the  Impe- 
tus in  seeing  that  the  big  city  school  systems 
regain  their  lost  responsiveness. 

7.  In  Southern  school  districts,  it  has  In  the 
past  been  the  policy  to  distribute  funds  with- 
in the  system  on  an  unequal  basis — more  to 
white  schools  than  to  the  black  schools.  In 
other  rural  and  suburban  districts,  this  prac- 
tice Is  minor.  If  It  appears  at  all.  But  In  the 
major  cities,  for  whatever  reasons — deliberate 
unequal  distribution,  or  the  Inevitable  prac- 
tice of  permitting  teachers  to  teach  where 
they  wish,  the  cities  sutler  from  poor  Internal 
distribution  formulas.  Dramatic  cases  have 
been  published  In  Washington,  D C,  and  Bos- 
ton. Conveniently,  most  school  systems  will 
not  permit  an  intensive  analysts  of  their  in- 
tern?! distribution  policies.  But  let  us  not 
delude  ourselves — it  exists  and  will  persist 
unless  direct  action  Is  taken  against  the 
practice. 

8.  Finally,  although  negative  In  Its  de- 
meanor, one  cannot  ignore  the  argument 
that  It  Is  the  major  cities  where  the  future  of 
our  education  system  Is  most  tn  question. 
Chapters  III  and  IV  portray  a dismal  picture 
of  alternation  of  parents,  students,  and 
teachers,  as  well  as  a frightening  picture  of 
increasing  violence  In  our  schools.  Society  is 
fearful  of  rewarding  rloteis.  We  should  be  at 
least  as  fearful  of  allowing  the  causes  of  riot- 
ing to  persist. 

Some  have  criticized  the  major  city  ap- 


proach because  of  the  difficulties  In  co- 
termlnallty  of  school  district  and  city  lines. 
However,  this  problem  does  not  gainsay  our 
basic  principle  which  states  that  It  is  the 
school  district  serving  the  major  city  which 
should  receive  priority  in  Federal  fundings 

10.  Some  have  criticized  the  major  city  ap- 
proach because  of  their  confusion  with  the 
decentralization  issue.  Decentralized  districts 
under  the  major  city  approach  qualify,  where 
they  might  not  if  student  enrollment  is  used 
as  a measure.  In  fact,  this  approach  not  only 
Insures  that  decentralized  major  city  school 
systems  qualify,  but  promotes  such  a concept. 

Tire  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing plan  be  used  to  determine  Initial 
eligibility  by  size; 

Cities  with  a population  of  over  100,000 
people  will  be  eligible  to  begin  the  program 
the  first  year  (FY  71)  If  they  meet  defined 
criteria  of  educattonal  need  (as  discussed  in 
the  nest  section).  If 'insufficient  funds  are 
available  for  the  entire  group  of  qualifying 
cities,  programs  will  be  full  funded  on  a 
competitive  basis  (as  discussed  In  a sub- 
sequent section). 

As  the  first  group  of  qualifying  cities  Is  ful- 
ly funded,  the  second  group  of  cities  can 
enter  the  process  of  qualifying  for  funds. 
This  second  group  would  include  all  cllles 
with  a population  of  over  50,000  people.  The 
desired  schedule  Is  one  which  would  allow 
this  second  group  to  enter  the  process  the 
second  year  of  the  program. 

As  the  earlier  groups  have  been  full  funded, 
subsequent  groups  become  eligible  .to  qualify, 
by  lowering  the  populaton  levels,  first  to 
25,000  and  then  os  funds  become  available, 
by  strata  to  be  determined. 

This  schedule  does  not  insist  on  funds  for 
only  the  major  cities.  It  docs  insist  on  funds 
for  the  major  cities  first . 

A strongly  held  minority  viewpoint  within 
the  Task  Force  Is  that  the  formula  for  eligi- 
bility should  not  Identify  cities  per  se  for 
participation  but  rather  employ  school  pop- 
ulation of  local  districts  and  numbers  of  poor 
children  within  them  as  the  eligibility  fac- 
tor—a procedure  w hich  would  Include  a large 
number  of  rural  Southern  counties. 

Principle:  Determination  of  eligibility  of 

urban  areas  should  be  based  on  economic 

and  performance  criteria 

Careful  understanding  of  this  principle  is 
essential.  As  recommended  here,  economic 
criteria  (l.e.,  the  evidence  of  poverty)  is  the 
primary  qualifying  factor  for  a city  of  suffl- 
cent  size  to  qualify  under  the  above-men- 
tioned principle.  The  addition  of  performance 
criteria  is  designed  to  include  those  possible 
Instances  where  a city  does  not  suffer  from 
an  overburden  of  poverty  Individuals,  but  for 
some  reason  whose  students  are  performing 
significantly  lower  than  the  norm.  Such  a 
system  does  not  exclude  those  few  urban 
areas  whose  educators  are  doing  compara- 
tively well  In  their  efforts  to  learn  how  to 
teach. 

Although  there  Is  a high  correlation  be- 
tween family  Income  and  school  achievement 
(r  — .57  to  .85  level).  Including  performance 
criteria  Is  also  advantageous  In  that  It  pro- 
vides the  mechanism  whereby  success  with 
the  goal  which  all  of  our  recommendations 
embody— student  performance — can  be  meas- 
ured and  the  needed  tool  to  implement  the 
fifth  principle. 

Other  suggested  criteria  that  contain  am- 
biguities or  tend  to  disable  the  efforts  of 
Federal  program  administrators  to  Identify 
program  results; 
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1.  Concentrations  of  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed youths  and  adults  including 
dropout s.- —Tills  standard  varies  greatly  In 
accord  with  changes  In  the  national  and 
regional  economies.  It  reflects  effectiveness  l«*- 
employment.  especially  recruitment  and 
placement  practices  more  than  It  Informs  us 
of  anything  about  educational  needs.  Drop* 
outs  statistics  are  as  unreliable  as  reported 
crime  statistics.  In  addition,  non  white  urban 
dropout  rates  are  negatively  correlated  with 
certain  aspects  of  employment  opportunity. 

2.  Concentrations  of  AFDC  mothers. — 
This  criterion  would  entail  the  use  of  an  t 
unrealiably  variable  Indicator  of  one  type 
of  household  poverty.  State  and  local  laws — 
and  local  interpretations  of  eligibility  apart 
from  what  laws  say — affect  this  Index  sub- 
stantially, as  do  temporary  shifts  in  em- 
ployment and  definitions  of  time  periods. 
The  Index  would  add  nothing  of  value  to 

a household  poverty  criterion. 

3.  Sarcottcs  addiction  rate.— This  rate  Is 
a function  of  the  distributional  economics 
of  the  drug  trade.  Transport  practices, 
wholesale  networks,  and  local  police  prac- 
tices, all  affect  one’s  ability  to  Infer  any- 
thing of  Interest  to  a Federal  administrator 
of  educational  aid  to  urban  areas  from  this 
rate. 

4.  Educational  attainment  of  adults.— 
This  criterion  Is  a statistic  artifact  of  the 
occupational  mix  and  level  of  economic 
growth  of  regional  and  local  economies. 

5.  Volatility,  e.g.t  disturlxinces , number 
of  minor  and  mafor  arrests.— The  Kemer 
Commission  reoort,  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Violence,  studies  of 
student  unrest,  and  studies  of  arrest  rates, 
all  indicate  how  unreliable  and  Invalid  are 
any  assertions  of  prediction  based  upon  these 
events. 

6.  Evidence  of  efforts  trifhfn  the  target 
area  to  begin  construction  problem-solv- 
ing.— Such  evidence  would  be  important 
only  to  decisions  affecting  eonflnuclfon  of 
Federal  aid.  As  a basis  for  Judging  eligibility, 
it  would  Invoke  case-making,  special  plead- 
ing. and  lobbying. 

Principle:  Each  Qualifying  Area  Should  Re- 
ceive Full- Funds  for  Us  Program  and 
Where  Funds  are  Unavailable  for  Full- 
Fundings  of  Every  Qualifying  Urban  Area 
In  its  Particular  Size  Group  a System  of 
Competition  for  a Full  Funded  Grant 
Should  be  Developed 

This  concept  has  political  hazards  but 
nevertheless  is  essential  to  achieving  ef- 
fective results. 

1.  The  lessons  described  In  Chapters  VI 
and  VII  on  the  precedents  for  Federal  In- 
volvement are  clear.  The  money  has  done 
little  but  stimulate  some  "laboratory”  re- 
search. Money  spread  too  thin  has  Uttle  or 
no  effect.  The  question  simply  comes  down 
to  this:  If  we  want  to  solve  the  crisis  of 
education  in  our  cities  we  must  commit  to 
that  endeavor  enough  funds  in  those  chosen 
areas  to  do  ©o.  To  spread  even  an  enormous 
amount  of  funds  to  all  the  education  agen- 
cies In  the  country  will  do  little  to  solve  the 
problem  anywhere.  It  Is  futile  to  only  re- 
duce class  size  or  to  only  Increase  lunch  pro- 
grams or  to  only  build  more  buildings  or  to 


, provide  enough  books  and  tools.  It  1$  a waste 
^to  do  any  one  of  these.  What  must  be  done  Is 
all  of  these  and  more  as  this  report  amply 
points  out — and  that  costs  money.  The  price 
tag  cannot  be  eliminated  If  comprehensive 
planning  Is  to  be  effective.  For  every  time  we 
don't  provide  enough  funds  everyone  will 
suffer.  And  If  cities  begin  with  a “revised’* 
*7stem  In  one  part  of  town  and  not  another 
the  trouble  asked  for  Is  well  deserved. 

2.  The  Federal  effort,  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  Is  roughly  7 percent  of  the  total  budget 
of  a school  system.  Even  If  we  were  to  double 
that  percent  overnight,  86  percent  of  the 
funds  would  still  be  State  and  local,  The 
significance  of  that  percentage  lies  In  the 
role  of  the  Federal  funds — Impetus  for 
change;  not  change  Itself.  This  paper  out- 
lines the  need  for  major  overhaul  of  current 
educational  structures.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment cannot  do  It  alone,  but  by  full  fund- 
ing, offering  the  local  government  a chance 
to  succeed  In  Its  e^brts  of  change,  the  Fed- 
eral government  can  bring  about  the  changes 
desired.  Less  than  full  funding  will  do  little 
to  shake  the  fortress. 

3.  Surprisingly  to  some,  this  concept  Is 
not  without  Federal  precedent.  The  Con- 
sumer Credit  Corporation  Insures  price  sta- 
bility for  farmers  at  a full  funding'  vessel. 
What  Is  necessary  to  Insure  stable  prices 
Is  available  and  without  annual  national 
debts.  The  mechanism  Is  technical;  the  re- 
sult Is  not. 

The  defense  budget  is  fully  funded.  It  was 
not  until  this  year,  after  a long  historical 
draught,  that  Congress  thought  to  question 
the  requests  of  the  military.  And  even  If 
Congress  refuses  to  appropriate  funds  for 
certain  programs,  they  will  not  be  refusing 
to  provide  the  full  amounts  of  funds  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  military  manpower  strength 
and  Its  strategic  forces  up  to  the  level  neces- 
sary for  a secure  nation.  The  proposal  made 
In  this  chapter  provides  such  a mechanism 
for  refusing  a "program’*  while  fully  funding 
the  effort.  Recurrent  eligibility  based  on 
student  performance  will  provide  a mech- 
anism to  prevent  waste  and  misuse  of  funds 
in  one  place  or  another,  while  not  In  any 
way  Jeopardizing  the  full  funding  of  pro- 
grams elsewhere. 

The  highway  program  has  been  fully 
funded. 

Principle:  Federal  Aid  Should  Be  Awarded 
on  a Basis  That  Enables  Maximum  Feasi- 
ble Eligibility  for  Participation  Among 
Groups,  Agencies,  and  Institutions  Within 
Designated  Urban  Areas 
While  the  local  agencies  will  be  thorough- 
ly Involved  In  the  process  of  experimenting 
with  newr  educational  systems  and  learning 
techniques.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  6hlft 
all  the  Initiative  for  designing  research  and 
experimental  projects  to  the  traditional  local 
educational  agencies.  A national  research 
effort  In  urban  education  is  desperately 
needed  and  centrally-stimulated  Initiative 
is  vital  to  this  process. 

The  Task  Force  therefore  recommends  that 
a percentage  <6-5% ) of  the  funds  under  the 
new  urban  education  act  be  set  aside  for  use 
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by  the  Commissioner  to  fund  groups  other 
than  the  regular  school  authorities  which 
design  viable  specific  experiments  for  use 
In  the  Inner  city  or  other  depressed  areas  In 
the  metropolitan  area. 

In  particular,  urban  education  funds  for 
design  and  experimentation  should  aim  at 
having  at  least  one  major  project  In  each 
city.  This  could  Include  the  use  of  "vouch- 
ers“  In  low  income  areas  for  parental  choices 
of  public  or  other  schools;  experiments  for 
"parallel  or  alternative"  schools  run  by  non- 
public  agencies,  university  run  demonstra- 
tion schools,  regional  schools,  and  the  ltlce. 
Urban  education  funds  should  also  be  used 
to  develop  models  based  oil  successful  proj- 
ects like  the  Parkway  8chool  In  Philadelphia 
or  New  York’s  Street  Academies  for  pos- 
sible adaptation  In  other  clt.’es. 

Principle;  Funding  Procedures  Should  In- 
clude a System  of  Regulating  Recurrent 

Eligibility  With  Grants  Renewed  on  the 

Baals  of  Evidence  of  Quality  Student 

Performance 

By  way  of  Illustrations,  Title  I of  ESEA 
operates  on  the  condition  of  closed  eligibil- 
ity. Only  local  education  agencies  (and  State 
education  agencies  as  the  mediating  bodies) 
may  apply  for  Title  I funds  and,  in  turn, 
agree  to  performance  evaluation,  but  these 
do  not  affect  Federal  decisions  about  sub- 
sequent funding.  Title  I establishes  the  es- 
sential precedent  for  performance  evalua- 
tion. The  addition  of  the  feature  of  open 
eligibility  would  require  the  establishment 
of  decision  review. 

A grant  recipient  should  demonstrate  qual- 
ify performance  In  affecting  positively  the 
academic  achievement  of  urban  students;  or 
the  affective,  health,  or  social  development  of 
urban  students;  or  one  of  all  of  those  areas 
identified  as  a special  need  of  urban  minority 
children  and  youth,  tack  of  evidence  of  Im- 
pact, evidence  of  poor  Impact,  or  evidence 
of  performance  failure,  should  result  In  elim- 
ination from  the  roster  of  eligible  agencies 
and  groups  or  provide  guarantee  of  Intended 
change  In  procedures  for  ti>e  purposes  of  ob- 
taining the  above. 

Where  support  Is  aimed  at  the  strengthen- 
ing of  staff  or  facilities,  the  same  performance 
criterion  should  pertain.  Gra^t  recipients 
should  be  obligated  to  demonstrate  how  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  Institutional  pur- 
poses had  positive  effects  upon  one  of  the 
priority  areas.- 

Indirect  approaches  may  be  more  strategic 
than  direct  approaches.  Therefore,  evalua- 
tion should  not  be  Umlied  to  twelve  month 
periods.  Instead,  even  t!  3 most  indirect  ap- 
proach—e g , the  capitalization  of  new  plant 
or  equipment — must  be  linked  systematically 
with  the  programmatic  objective  of  the  ap- 
plicant. and  this  objective  should  fall  within 
the  broad  areas  of  priority. 

For  example? Three  years  of  evaluation  re- 
search on  the  More  Effective  Schools  Program 
In  New  York  City  have  Indicated,  nof  that 
MES  Is  a failure  but  that  It  constitutes  an  In- 
complete program.  It  helps  create  working 
conditions  that  facilitate  good  teaching  and 
helps  to  improve  school-community  relations, 
for  Instance,  but  It  does  not  add  Its  resources 
directly  at  the  modification  of  teacher  be- 
havior and  the  strengthening  of  student 
learning. 

The  regulatory  principle  embodies  the 
c acept  of  accountability  for  outcomes.  It 
must  not  be  applied  rigidly,  f r»  the  language 


of  legislation  or  In  the  process  of  administra- 
tion, however.  When  the  cost-benefit  model 
Is  applied  too  narrowly  to  educational  pro- 
gramming, a sensible  'sequence  of  opera- 
tions Is  undermined;  a system  already  fraught 
with  uncertainties  is  damaged  further.  A 
mechanical  approach  to  Insuring  accountabil- 
ity; within  local  education  agencies  often 
generates  bad  teaching  practices  In  an  em- 
phasis upon  mean  reading  scores,  cramming 
for  test-taking,  and  rituals  of  drill  toward 
rote  learning. 

In  spite  of  this  grave  danger,  continuing 
eligibility  should  rest  on  evidence  of  per- 
formance In  the  areas  cited  and  not  on  evi- 
dence of  efforts  at  "institutional"  change 
where  unrelated  to  increased  performance. 
The  discontinuity  between  teacher  prepara- 
tion and  learning  outcomes  Is  firmly  enough 
documented  to  confirm  this  point. 

The  agencies  and  groups  that  remain  eli- 
gible for  Federal  support  under  an  urban 
aid  act  should  be  those  that  provide  inde- 
pendently assessed,  objective  evidence  of  in- 
cremental gains  In  pupil  achievement,  social 
growth,  or  the  enchancement  of  pupil  In- 
terests and  Aspirations.  This  "hard  line’* 
regulatory  criterion  should  be  applied  on  a 
patient,  long-term  basis  In  order  to  pre- 
vent shallow  programming. 

Principle:  The  legislation  should  permit  a 
by-pass  of  State  educational  agencies, 
where  necessary 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  meeting  criti- 
cal educational  needs  in  urban  areas  it  la 
essential  that  the  legislation  contain  pro- 
visions that  will  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  directly  with  major  urban 
areas,  m the  event  State  educational  agen- 
cies are  unable  to  provide  sufficient  guar- 
antees to  the  Federal  Government  that  they 
will  perform  effectively  In  this  role.  Such  a 
provision  in  the  law  in  all  probability  would 
he  sufficient  In  itself  to  compel  State  ed- 
ucational agencies  to  meet  such  tests  as 
might  be  established  by  the  Federal  office 
In  requiring  adequate  priorities  to  urban  ed- 
ucational needs  and  full  cooperation  of  State 
educational  agencies  in  the  process  of  ap- 
proving applications  and  funding  projects. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  give  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  maximum  nesoUat- 
Ing  powers  with  Slate  educational  agencies, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  legislation  per- 
mit the  Commissioner  to  by-pass  State  ed- 
ucational agencies  which  fail  to  provide 
sufficient  guarantees  of  their  efficiency  and 
willingness  to  perform  In  the  capacity  of 
advocates  for  renewal  of  urban  education 
programs.  States  which  have  both  strong 
departments  of  education,  and  large  urban 
populations,  should  be  capable  of  giving 
final  approval  to  the  content  of  local  plans 
(eg.  the  treatment  of  priorities,  the  quality 
of  program,  the  standards  of  performance) 
as  meeting  Federal  program  and  fiscal  re- 
quirements. However,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  should  have  the  discretion  of  de- 
ciding when  States  have  provided  and  dem- 
onstrated guarantees  of  conformance  with 
these  requirements. 

Principle:  The  Legislation  Should  Permit  the 
Participation  of  Non-Public  School  Chil- 
dren In  the  Program  Designed  in  Ways  To 
Introduce  a New  Child  Services  Concept 
for  the  Disadvantaged 
Non-public  school  participation  should  be 
designed  to  permit  benefits  to  children  In 
terms  of  direct  services,  programs,  equip- 
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merit,  and  necessary  staff  increments  to  such 
schools.  It  should  be  possible  to  directly  fund 
non-public  school  agencies  for  carrying  out 
educational  services  which  do  not  infringe 
on  the  church-State  prohibitions  of  the  first 
amendment.  Such  agencies  could  be  made 
' eligible  for  participation  In  the  program  on 
the  basis  of  their  guaruntees  to  represent  in 
their  student  body  the  ethnic  and  socio- 
economic composition  of  the  inner-city  popu- 
lation. 

Principle:  Advance  Funding  Should  Be  Pro- 
vided f >r  the  Urban  Education  Grants 
By  far  the  most  negative  proMsion  in  cur- 
rent education  funding  legislation  Is  that  of 
current  fiscal  year  funding  arrangements 
which  d:ny  adequate  time  to  plan  and  im- 
plement programs  Advance  funding  author- 
ity for  the  education  grants  is  Imperative 
and,  if  possible,  the  appropriation  authority 
should  include  provision  for  two-year  avail- 
ability for  the  education  grants  as  opposed 
to  the  traditional  one-year  availability  of 
other  educatlmal  grant  funds. 

Principle:  There  Should  Be  Provision  for  the 
Phasing  In  of  Existing  Categorical  Grant 
Programs 

As  a funding  principle  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommends that  the  existing  programs  (ESEA, 
VE,  NDEA,  EPDA)  be  phased  into  the  new 
existing  urban  educational  grants  on  a 
planned  basts.  Initially,  these  should  be  re- 
garded as  Integral  components  of  the  basic 
urban  educational  master  plan.  After  a 
transition  period  (of  perhaps  two  years) 
these  categorical  grant  programs  should  be 
phased  out  of  the  urban  educational  plan 
as  specific  and  legal  categorical  components 
and  their  funds  and  authority  merged  into 
the  new  urban  concept.  This  will  permit 
flexibility  In  the  administration  of  funds  and 
avoid  other  administrative  trivia  in  the  proc- 
ess of  adequately  funding  urban  educational 
needs.  It  should  also  facilitate  stronger  pro- 
gramming and  evaluation  and  permit  new’ 
concepts  to  take  hold  more  rapidly.  The  phas- 
ing out  period  could  cover  a one-  or  two- 
year  period  depending  on  the  acceleration  of 
urban  education  funding  provisions. 

Chapter  A 7 — An  Urban  Education  Act — 

The  cost  , 

As  Chapter  II  of  this  report  demonstrated, 
the  la~ge  cities  of  the  nation  are  In  desperate 
need  of  financial  help  to  compensate  for  the 
spelcal  educational  problems  and  the  heavy 
non-educatlonal  costs  they  must  bear.  They 
are  unable  to  meet  these  costs  as  well  as 
unable  to  provide  a quality  education  to 
urban  >omig>tcrs  with  the  resources  cur- 
rently available. 

The  Task  Force  has  developed  a suggested 
financial  mechanism  through  which  to  chan- 
nel increased  educational  resources  Into  the 
clttes,  utilizing  criteria  that  are  described 
in  this  chapter.  To  explain  this  mechanism, 
the  chapter  is  presented  In  the  following 
sections:  1)  the  mechanism  for  providing 
aid;  21  the  criteria  utilized  In  developing 
the  mechanism;  3)  rationale  for  massive 
funding  to  the  cities;  4)  the  need  for  guide- 
lines; 51  summary  of  recommendations. 

The  Mechanism  for  Providing  Aid 
The  Task  Force  submits  that  the  mecha- 
nism that  best  meets  urban  educational 
needs  is  a formula  that  will  provide  an 
addition  of  at  least  a third  in  educational 
resources;  equipment,  teachers,  counselors, 
curriculum  planning,  etc.  We  estimate  that 


in  terms  of  an  increment  to  current  local 
educational  expenditures,  a one-third  addi- 
tion to  resources  will  require  at  least  a fifty 
t)crcent  addition  to  current  local  educational 
expenditures  due  to  the  operation  of  supply 
and  demand.  We  believe  that  such  an  Incre- 
ment in  city  school  resources  would  make 
possible  an  educational  program  approaching 
That  available  In  the  best  of  the  surrounding 
suburban  districts.  Such  a program  will  not 
be  cheap  We  estimate  that  for  the  10.500 
school  children  In  cities  over  100,000  popu- 
lation the  operational  cost  alone  wrould  fall 
between  $5-6  billion. 

The  Criteria  Utilized  In  Developing  the 
Mechanism 

In  developing  the  financial  mechanism  to 
channel  more  educational  resources  Into  the 
cities  stated  above,  the  following  criteria 
were  utilized: 

1.  Urban  educational  aid  must  be  additive. 
It  should  not  permit  reduction  of  state- 
local  effort  nor  should  It  simply  function  to 
bid  up  educational  costs. 

2.  Urban  education  aid  should  reflect  the 
degree  of  state-local  effort. 

It  must  recognize  communities  that  are 
taxing  themselves  the  most. 

3.  Urban  education  aid  systems  should 
provide  opportunity  for  local  Innovation. 
Imaginative  and  varied  approaches  to  educa- 
tion should  be  encouraged. 

4.  Urban  education  aid  should  be  designed 
to  improve  total  city  school  systems.  Em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  the  special  edu- 
cational problem  of  the  city:  the  education 
of  the  socially,  economically,  and  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged;  but  this  emphasis 
should  not  exclude  improvements  In  educa- 
tion for  the  entire  range  of  students  repre- 
sented in  large  city  school  districts. 

Rationale  for  Massive  Funding  to  the  Cities 
It  Is  our  view,  that  expenditures  of  at 
least  the  above-described  magnitude  are  es- 
sential if  significant  Improvements  are  to 
be  made  In  urban  education.  Marginal 
changes  are  not  enough  as  one  noted  study 
recently  concluded. 

*An  incremental  reduction  tn  class  size 
from  32  to  30  does  not  produce  measurably 
significant  gains  In  output,  even  as  an  In- 
crease in  materials  and  supplies  per  pupil 
from  $7.00  to  $9.00  will  produce  no  measur- 
ably significant  geins  in  output.  But  these 
findings  tell  us  nothing  about  outcomes 
over  a larger  range  of  variation.  A reduction 
in  class  s'ze  from  30  to  10  may  produce  ex- 
tremely significant  gains.  We  will  never 
know  until  we  try.”  (Burkhead,  et  a!.,  1967.) 

A look  at  the  disparity  between  selected 
central  cities  and  their  most  favored  sub- 
urbs gives  an  indication  of  the  current  range 
of  disparity  (See  Table  1).  The  new  urban 
education  aid  program  we  are  proposing 
would  permit,  we  believe,  a reduction  In 
class  size  by  an  average  of  4 to  10  students 
per  class,  a number  equal  to  the  difference  In 
most  metropolitan  areas  between  the  beet 
suburban  systems  and  their  central  cities. 

While  reduction  of  class  size  across  a 
whole  system  Is  a useful  measure  of  com- 
parative educational  resources,  the  aid  sys- 
tem is  not  Intended  to  bring  about  that  re- 
duction as  an  end  in  Itself.  Because  the  sys- 
tem must  provide  full  scope  for  the  oper- 
ation of  educational  Innovation,  school  sys- 
tems would  be  permitted  to  use  the  funds 
to  provide  for  concentrated  remedial  work 
in  small  groups  of  perhaps  only  three  or 
four  students  where  that  seemed  most  ap- 
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proprlate,  and  to  provide  television  or  other 
technologically  advanced  Instructional 
mechanisms  to  groups  of  150  or  200  stu- 
dents where  they  were  educationally  more 
appropriate.  But  the  use  of  class  sire  as  an 
overall  measure  provides  a criterion  that  Is 
readily  available,  responsive  to  change,  and 
Indicative  of  a wide  range  of  educational 
benefits. 


TABLE  1 -COMPARISON  OF  SCUCTEO  CENTRAL 
CITIES  AND  SUBURBS,  1567 


City  and  suburb 

Fall  1567  1 

enrollment 

Purit- 

eacner 

ratio 

Per  peril 
(ADM) 
expend- 
iture* 

l«  Angeles 

645,059 

27 

1601 

Beverty  HOI? 

17 

*1,19 

Sin  Francisco 

95,011 

26 

693 

Palo  Alio 

21 

934 

Chicago,  ..  

..  572,026 

28 

571 

Evanston 

IB 

757 

Ott/oil 

..  256,089 

31 

530 

Grosso  Point* 

22 

313 

StlouhCit; 

..  '116,789 

33 

525 

Unftenufy  Cit y 

22 

747 

New  York  City 

..  1,106,664 

20 

854 

Great  NecV 

16 

1,391 

Cleveland 

..  1*3,350  _ 

28 

559 

Cleveland  Heights... 

22 

703 

PWtadelphU 

■'.*  288,055 

27 

617 

Loner  Merton 

20 

733 

Score*:  Kahn,  Gerald  and  Hughes,  Warren  A.,  statistics  of 
Local  Public  School  System*.  1967,  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Statistic*,  USOE. 


The  Need  for  Guidelines 
In  order  to  assure  that  the  new  aid  sys- 
tem accomplishes  better  education  and  not 
simply  more  expensive  educatlDn,  guide- 
lines must  be  developed  and  enforced  to  as- 
sure that  Improvements  take  place.  The  use 
of  the  criteria  already  mentioned,  a reduc- 
tion in  overall  class  size,  ts  one  available 
measure.  Others  may  be  developed  In  terms 
of  (I)  new  equipment  that  the  system  has 
acquired,  (2)  the  provision  of  remedial  or 
specialized  personnel  in  greater  numbers 
than  were  previously  available  In  the 
schools,  and  (3)  by  measure  of  student 
academic  and  rocial  performance.  But  the 
guidelines  that  are  developed,  while  assur- 
ing that  aid  result*  In  improved  educational 
resources,  must  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  overall 
rigid  categories  which  stifle  experimentation 
and  change.  Particularly  in  the  areas  of 
urban  education,  new  and  Imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  education  are  essential.  The  pro- 
posed urban  aid  system  would  also  reflect 
state-local  effort  In  supporting  education  by 
being  calculated  as  a proportion  of  cur- 
rent educational  expenditures,  less  current 
Federal  aid.  Thus  the  more  a school  district 
raises  through  local  taxation  and  stAte  aid. 
the  higher  Is  Its  Federal  allocation.  This  Is 
an  Important  aspect  of  the  proposed  system, 
because  It  assures  that  new  Federal  funds 
cannot  become  an  excuse  for  lessened  state- 
local  efforts. 


The  purposes  for  which  the  new  urban  aid 
can  be  used  should  Impact  upon  the  total 
city  educational  system.  Emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  education  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, but  that  emphasis  should  not  be 
made  to  the  exclusion  of  the  full  range  of 
city  educational  efforts.  If  cities  are  to  stem 
the  movement  to  tha  suburbs  and  the  flight 
to  private  education  of  middle  income  re- 
sidents urban  education  must  do  more  than 
equal  education  In  the  suburbs. 

Summary  of  Recommendations 
We  are  proposing,  then,  that  a new  aid 
to  urban  education  program  be  developed 
to  Increase  urban  educational  resources  by 
approximately  one  third.  To  offset  higher 
costs  that  would  accrue  through  the  bidding 
up  of  scarce  resources,  the  formula  for  aid 
distribution  would  provide  cities  with  an 
amount  equal  to  one  half  of  their  total  in- 
structional costs,  less  the  amount  of  their 
current  Federal  aid  from  existing  prog*ams. 
The  decision  to  focus  on  cities  is  not  meant 
to  suggest  that  certain  relatively  poor  and 
urbanized  suburbs  do  not  need  similar  as- 
sistance. Our  recommendation  is,  however, 
that  at  a time  when  funds  for  domesttc  pro- 
grams are  limited,  first  priority  be  given  to 
central  cities,  the  areas  where  the  needs  are 
most  pressing. 

Costs  of  the  program  would  depend  upon 
the  number  of  cities  included  in  the  program, 
and  the  scope  of  the  assistance  (e  g.,  whether 
facilities  and  training  costa  would  be  added 
to  operational  coats).  The  following  sum- 
mary of  first  year  (1971-72)  and  full  yea 
(1974-75)  costs  Is  presented  In  the  following 


|!&  m^lioos  ol  dollar*! 


V 

Fiscal 
years  1971- 
72 

frscal 
year  1975 

Group  1,  100,000  f : 

m Planning  grant* 

tb)  Development  grants 

u)  Operrt tonal  grants  ... 

fd)  Paddies  (25  percent ©1(c) 
(e)  Training  (5  percent ol(c)) 

67.8 
407.4  . 

5.820.0 

1.155.0 
291.0 

Total 

470.7 

7,566.0 

Croup  II.  50,000  f: 

16.7  . 

. (b)  Development  grant* 

Ct)  Operational  grants..^ 

» (d)  Facilities 

(f)  Training 

165.4  . 

• 7,790.0 

697.5 

139.5 

Total 

182  1 

3,627.0 

Group  III,  25,000  f: 

fa)  Planning  grants. 

(b)  Development  grant* 

(c)  0 per* t tonal  grants 

id)  Facilities 

(t)  Training 

18.7. 

36.4 

36.4 

7,548.0 

637.0 

127.4 

Total 

54.6 

3, 348.8 

* Grand  total 

706  9 

u>ni 

4S-9S*  O * 70  * 60 


PROJECTION  OF  APPROPRIATION  REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  PROPOSED  URBAN  EDUCATION  ACT  (OPERATIONAL  GRANTS  BASED  ON  *500  AND  *300  PER  CHllO) 

tOo!Ur  amcHRt*  •»» 


Medium 


Hijh  Hi|li  20  percent 


Taskfcce 


Number  Number  Number 

Amouat  duties  Amcunt  of  cities  AmoeM  of  cities 


Number 
Amooit  of  cities 


wi-n 

6rooi  I,  cities  ever  100,000: 

P'lEciaf  trials 

Dsvekfoiefll  trials 

Operational  trials 

Facilities  at  25  pent  At 

Educational  turning  it  S percent 

Telif 

6rooo  11,  cites  50,000  lo  100,000: 

PUnnifli  trials 

Development  trials . 

Operational  grants 

Facilities 

Eduitiooil  Iniflini 

Total 

Croup  lit,  cities  2S.OQO  to  50,000:' 

Planning  grants 

Development  grants 

Open*  tonal  tnnts 

Facilities 

Educational  training 

Total 

Total 


1975 


fft? 


IS?:* : 


*62.8  . 

♦07.4  . 


62.8  . 
W7.4  , 


360.0 


«4 


470.2 


129 


470.2’ 


470.2 


129 


2.9  . 
26.9  . 


11.7 

118.1 


16.7  . 
165.4  . 


29.8 


129.8 


133 


182.1 


186 


36a  0 . 


0 . 
0 . 
0 . 

-S: 


112  . 
36.4  . 


54.6 


354 


5000  . 


eoao. 


7019  . 


At  *500  At  *300 


£ 

O 


Grocp  I,  cities  over  100,000: 

PUnflinf  (rims 

Development  tnnts....- 

Operational  i rads I, 

Facilities  at  25  percent 

Educational  trainic | at  5 percent 


Total 1,500.0  26  2,3016  39  2,7610  47  7,561  0 4,539.6  129 


164.6  . 
2810  . 
50.4  . 


1,764.0  2,123.0  . 

444.0  5310. 

>2.0 1010  . 


5,1210 

1,455.0 

291.0 


W. 


\ 


PROJECTION  OF  APPROPRIATION  REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  PROPOSED  tFBAN  EDUCATION  ACT  (OPERATIONAL  GRANTS  BAS  CO  ON  $500  AND  $300  PER  CHILO>-C«»tifHje<l 

pjflar  amounts  »a  «i?!ionsl 


Group  II.  cities  50,000  to  100,000: 

Planning  gratis 

Development  treats 

Operational  greats 

fKitities 

Educational  tra'iaing 


Medhm 

HigH 

KigS  20  percent 

Task  force 

Number 
Amooet  of  cities 

Amount 

N amber 

ol  abes 

Number 

Amount  of  cities 

Amooal 

Number 
of  cities 

AT  $500 

AT  $300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


9 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 ...  . 

o : 

0 $2,  mo  $1,674.9  . 

0 657.5  41ft.  S . 

0 1».S  St  7 


Total. 


3,627.0  2,176.2  I8S 


Groop  111,  cities  25,000  te  50,000: 


"fit  nning  grants - O 

Development  greats 0 

Operational  grafts \ 0 

Facilities ^ 0 

Educational  training 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 .. 36.4  . 

0 2,541.0 

0 637.0 

0 127.4 


1,526.6 

382.2 

76.4 


Total >. 3,345  6 1,567.4  364 

Total iiTsoao  .. .1  $27m  o 77  777  777  $2,  m. b~7777  7 7-77~i<7VlI.  i z,m.  i 777.7  7. . 77 


o 
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The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  the  pro- 
posed program  must  be  Implemented  In 
stages.  Therefore,  It  Is  recommended  that 
eligible  areas  receive  first,  planning  grants 
to  formulate  specific  program  proposals  and 
components  and  second  development  grants 
with  which  to  Initiate  the  program  on  a 
limited  scale  (e  g , a sub-system  as  a demon- 
stration project)  prior  to  full  implementation 
of  the  program. 

Also,  In  recognition  of  the  additional  and 
special  costs  of  facilities  needed  to  carry  on 
expanded  activity,  the  Task  Force  proposes 
an  add-on  cost  estimated  at  20  percent  of 
operational  costs  as  the  sum  needed  to  cover 
the  acquisition  of  space.  Likewise,  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  training  professional  and  non- 
professional  staff  In  new  roles  Is  acknowl- 
edged with  a 5 j>ercent  Increment  to  the 
operational  cost  estimate.  These  Incremental 
cost  factors  may  be  regarded  as  optional  costs 
to  be  Included  or  excluded  based  on  the  fiscal 
resources  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
priority  of  urban  education. 

There  is  an  irony  in  expressing  educational 
Improvement  In  dollar  terms  alone.  Surely  no 
product  could  be  more  intangible,  more  a 
matter  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  qualities 
not  easily  translated  Into  money  values.  Yet 
as  one  distinguished  educator  has  said: 

“It  may  be  argued  that  simply  more  re- 
sources will  not  solve  the  education  prob- 
lems. , . . There  Is  much  uncertainy  about 
how  educational  disadvantage  can  be  over- 
come. One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  It  cannot 
be  done  cheaply.  , . . To  substitute  educa- 
tional experimentation  and  Innovation  for 
increased  resources'^  to  sentence  those  ex- 
periments and  Innovations  to  failure”  (Camp- 
bell, 1968,  p. 13). 

The  proposed  program  for  urban  education 
aid  Is  designed  to  provide  the  resources  to 
make  education  In  the  cities  of  the  nation 
at  least  equal  and  hopefully,  superior  to 
education  anywhere  In  the  land. 

Minority  Viewpoint 

A minority  viewpoint  presented  by  one 
member  of  the  Task  Force  recommends  that 
supplemental  Federal  funding  of  all  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  In  all  classes 
of  school  districts  at  the  annual  level  of  $30 
billion  on  a formula  basis  which  recognizes 
a new  Federal  obligation  to  6erve  the  general 
needs  of  the  schools  to  Improve  education 
for  all  children. 

Backup  Statement  to  the  Budget  Plans 

1.  Tne  schedule  for  budget  outlays  follows 
the  concept:  That  funds  for  planning  and 
development  be  allocated  for  a two  year  pe- 
riod to  Implement  a phasing-in  of  the  de- 
velopmental stage  as  soon%s  possible  with- 
out the  necessity  of  an  additional  Congres- 
sional appropriation.  The  two-year  figure 
shown  does  nof  include  funds  to  be  allocated 
for  operation  of  the  programs  for  those 
LEAs  ready  to  implement  the  program  In 
the  second  year. 

2.  The  column  entitled  Task  Force  figures 
represents  those  current  estimates  of  the 
Task  Force  of  what  is  needed  to  attack  the 
urban  education  program  in  a way  which 
promises  some  level  of  success.  The  Task 
Force  felt  that  any  less  than  the  demon- 
strated figures  would  be  wasteful  and  inef- 
fectual. 

3.  In  the  column  to  the  right  of  the 
amounts  shown  on  the  budget  chart  Is  a 
figure  for  the  number  of  cities  which  should 
be  able  to  qualify  as  we  move  from  one  level 


to  the  next.  The  point  simply:  The  more 
money;  the  more  cities.  (A  mathematical 
average  was  used  for  the  number  of  cities 
within  each  size  group  which  would  receive 
funds,  although  In  reality,  different  size 
cities  wilt  be  receiving  different  amounts  of 
money.  The  number  of  cltles.in  each  gtoup, 
therefore,  represents  an  estimate.) 

4.  Operational  grants  have  been  com- 
puted on  both  a $300  and  a $500  per  child 
basis.  The  $300  figure  Is  modeled  on  the 
California  standard  and  represents  our  esti- 
mation of  the  absolute  minimum  allotment 
for  an  adequate  program.  The  Task  Foret 
recommends  $500  as  the  figure  which  will 
begin  to  make  a major  Impact  on  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  impoverished  urban  student. 

Chapter  XII.  Short  term  recommendations 
for  urban  education 

Our  major  recommendations  are  long 
term  In  nature  which,  if  adopted,  will  en- 
tail the  drafting  o'  new  legislation  and  the 
setting  up  of  new  administrative  structures. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  recommendations  will 
call  for  a several-year  period  of  planning 
and  development  If  they  are  to  be  effectively 
Implemented. 

However,  w'e  believe  that  there  Is  a need 
for  immediate  action  In  the  field  of  urban 
education.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that 
the  following  short  term  measures,  based  on 
existing  legislation  and  programs,  be  Im- 
plemented during  the  next  fiscal  year  or  two 
to  help  resolve  the  crisis  In  urban  education. 
Many  of  the  6hort  term  recommendations 
do  not  require  Congressional  action,  but 
rather,  could  be  Initiated  Immediately 
through  administrative  decisions. 

ESEA,  Title  I 

1.  We  stand  firmly  behind  ESEA  Title  I 
as  the  only  Federal  aid  program  currently 
providing  any  sizeable  number  of  dollars 
for  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 
We  believe  that  ESEA,  Title  I must  be 
funded  at  or  near  full  authorization  before 
any  reasonable  test  can  be  made  of  the 
efficacy  of  compensatory  education. 

2.  In  addition  to  Increased  funding,  we 
offer  the  following  proposals  for  the  Im- 
provement of  ESEA,  Title  I: 

(a)  Provide  states  with  more  flexibility  tn 
making  allocations  within  states  and  coun- 
ties in  order  to  concentrate  Title  I funds  In 
areas  with  high  proportions  of  seriously  dis- 
advantaged pupils.  OE  should  support  the 
Murphy  amendment  of  S.  2218  which  pro- 
vides extra  funds  for  districts,  both  urban 
and  rural,  with  large  nuinbe*s  of  poor  chil- 
dren. Other  steps  should  be  taken  to  con- 
centrate Title  I funds,  more  effectively,  such 
as,  (1)  Increase  the  minimum  number  and 
percent  of  disadvantaged  children  required 
for  LEA  eligibility;  (2)  propose  an  amend- 
ment (or  a change  In  regulation)  .which 
gives. fund  priority  to  schools  based  on  pro- 
portion of  low  Income  population;  <3) 
strengthen  Federal  guidelines  requiring  con- 
centration of  funds  within  local  school  dis- 
tricts (based  on  subsystems,  etc.)  and  moni- 
tor their  administration  by  the  states.  In  ad- 
dition, states,  could  uss  various  indices  for 
the  disadvantaged  population — poverty  level, 
density,  etc, — as  the  basis  for  special  con- 
centrated programs  In  central  cities,  allow- 
ing state  governments  the  power  to  with- 
hold some  of  their  Title  I funds  for  this  pur- 
pose might  encourage  some  states  to  act  In 
this  way. 
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(b)  We  note  the  persistent  complaints  of 
local  and  State  officials  about  the  uncer- 
tainties of  Federal  program  funding  and  the 
loss  li*  program  quality  that  arises  from  “stop 
and  go"  programming  signals.  Localities  ob- 
ject to  required  annual  proposals  and  eval- 
uations which  are  unrealistic  In  time  horizon 
and  ritualistic  process.  Multi-year  objectives, 
proposals,  grants  and  evaluations  within 
categorical  aid  programs  might  make  more 
sense.  Advance  appropriations  are  a pre- 
requisite for  Intelligent  use  of  the  money. 

(c)  The  legislation  (ESEA,  Title  I)  should 
be  altered  to  Include  a by-pass  for  the 
Federal  government  to  directly  aid  non- 
public  schools  6hould  States  fall  to  meet 
their  responsibility  in  this  area,  and  to 
make  non-LEA’s  eligible  for  funds  where 
districts  fall  to  accept  Federal  requirements 
for  racial  desegregation. 

(d)  The  HEW  Audit  Agency  conducts 
regutar  assesments  on  a sampling  basis  of 
local  and  State  administration  of  ESEA,  Title 

1.  These  audits  should  be  placed  on  a cur- 
rent basis  and  should  become  public  docu- 
ments for  local  consumption  as  a means 
of  policing  the  Integrity  of  local  officials. 

Vocational  Education 

1.  The  administration  and  the  Congress 
should  adequately  fund  all  parts  of  P.L.  90- 
676,  “The  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968,”  to  Increase  opportunities  for 
occupational  training  In  urban  areas. 

2.  The  Commissioner  should  use  his  dis- 
cretionary powers  under  Part  C — Research 
ano  Training,  Part  D — Exemplary  Programs, 
and  Part  I — Curriculum  Development  to 
concentrate  funds  on  programs  to  aid  the 
urban  disadvantaged.  The  Task  Force  rec- 
ommends that  such  programs  try  new 
approaches  to  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing such  as  “new  careers,"  which  train  peo- 
ple who  do  not  necessarily  have  a high  school 
diploma  for  human  service  and  public  serv- 
ices occupations;  open  admissions  policy  at 
post  secondary  schools  which  would  allow 
young  people  wdthoxit  a high  school  diploma 
to  begin  vocational  training;  imaginative 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  run  cooper- 
atively by  industry  and  the  public  schools; 
strengthened  vocational  guidance  and  place- 
ment; and  the  articulation  of  vocational  and 
tecntcal  education  into  the  general 
curriculum. 

Expanded  Research  and  Demonstration 

1.  We  support  the  recommendation  of  the 
HEW  Research  Subcommittee  that  top 
priority  be  given  to  educational  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents. particularly  In  the  areas  of  reading  and 
math.  We  would  expand  this  by  recommend- 
ing that  Congress  set  aside  additional  funds 
for  basic  educational  research,  laboratory 
testing,  and  controlled  experiments  In  the 
field  of  flie  disadvantaged.  We  also  recom- 
mend that  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Research  adopt  as 
their  chief  responsibility  the  development  of 
rrlore  effective  research,  experimentation,  and 
program  evaluation  In  the  field  of  education 
of  the  disadvantaged.  This  would  Include  the 
testing  of  such  new  approaches  afid  de- 
centralization and  community  control;  new 
careers  at  the  high  school  level,  whereby 
youngsters  of  high  school  age  are  employed 
as  teacher  aides,  welfare  aides,  police  as- 
sistants, etc.;  and  the  effect  of  ethnic  studies 
on  student  performance. 

V.  The  results  of  research  must  be  de- 
veloped and  disseminated  in  a useful  way; 


for  example.  In  the  form  of  models  which 
might  be  tried  in  classrooms  across  the 
nation.  We  urge  that  the  new  R&D  office  in 
OE  disseminate  more  information  on  research 
and  evaluation  of  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  that  other  services  and 
models  for  disseminating  information  about 
the  disadvantaged  be  developed  and  tried. 

3.  The  regional  education  laboratories  and 
the  research  aVid  development  centers  should 
be  given  a much  clearer  mandate  to  serve 
the  nee<Vs  of  disadvantaged  students  In  their 
areas  of  program  or  geographic  concern. 
Where  possible,  the  labs  should  be  linked  to 
supplementary  education  centers  under 
ESEA,  Title  III,  to  programs  under  Title  I, 
and  most  Importantly  to  teacher  training 
institutes  and  local  training  programs. 

4.  There  should  be  more  of  an  effort  to 
involve  a wider  range  of  people  and  abilities 
In  the  entire  research  program  including 
particularly  school  administrators,  princi- 
pals, teachers,  parents  and  specialists  in  the 
field  of  education  of  the  disadvantaged.  A 
new  participating  role  for  the  consumer  of 
educational  services  should  be  a sp^lal 
concern  of  research  administrators. 

Training  Opportunities 

1.  There  should  be  more  of  an  effort  to 
bring  new  people  Into  the  field  of  education 
Including  low-income  persona  from  ethnic 
minorities,  returning  veterans,  and  young 
people  from  ghetto  neighborhoods.  In  order 
to  promote  this  concept,  institutes  for  na- 
tional leadership  development  related  to  the 
education  of  the  disadvantaged  should  be 
established  and  given  wide  visibility.  These 
institutes  wou*.  I train  low-income  people 
and  veterans  who  have  shown  evidence  of 
leadership  for  positions  such  as  community 
liaison  workers  In  the  school  system.  The 
Head  Start  Supplementary  Training  Pro- 
grams might  servo  as  models  for  the  leader- 
ship Institutes. 

2.  T-acher  Corps  currently  enrolls 
npproxlmtaely  2200  interns  and  453  team 
leaders  In  an  effort  to  recruit  new  person- 
nel In  poverty  area  schools  and  institutions. 

Two-third?  of  Corps  members  are  partici- 
pating to  ln;rease  the  number  of  Interns  in 
inner  city  schools  in  urban  poverty  pro- 
grams. The  Task  Force  urges  that  the  Teach- 
er Corps  and  Its  newest  model — the  Urban 
Teacher  Corps — be  expanded.  The  Urban 
Teacher  Corps  is  currently  operating  lti  sev- 
eral lai;:e  cities  including  Washington,  Chi- 
cago, and  Pittsburgh.  Under  the  Urban  Pro- 
gram, the  LEA  assumes  more  of  the  cost  of 
training  new  interns,  thereby  Increasing  theii 
numbers  and  the  number  of  schools  which 
have  interns.  The  Urban  Teacher  Corps  could 
have  a real  lmp:ct  on  schools  In  large  city 
school  districts. 

3.  The  Commissioner  should  use  all  the 
power  at  h’a  discretion  to  urge  State*  to 
change  their  certification  and  civil  service 
standards  to  help  facilitate  the  above  pro- 
posals. 

Higher  Education 

1.  The  Task  Force  supports  fuller  funding 
and  expansion  of  current  programs  which 
provide  assistance  to  qualified  but  needy 
young  people  who  want  to  pursue  a college 
education.  These  include  Upward  Bound, 
Special  Services.  Talent  Search,  and  the  fi- 
nancial aid  programs— Equal  Opportunity 
grants,  work-study,  NDEA  loans,  all  of  which 
are  presently  funded  far  below  present  level 
of  need. 


2.  We  support  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  that.  In  order  to  compensate  for 
the  poor  level  of  secondary  education  re- 
ceived by  jjhetto  youth,  funds  be  mado 
available  for  a one-year  college  prepartory 
programs  for  disadvantaged  youth.  Such  pro- 
grams would  be  operated  by  community 
colleges  or  LEAs. 

Discretionary  Funds 

The  Commissioner  should  use  Ills  discre- 
tionary powers  under  the  various  Office  of 
Education  programs  to  aid  the  disadvantaged 
In  urban  areas.  Programs  such  as  Impacted 
Aid  and  others  (higher  education  construc- 
tion, libraries,  and  traditional  vocational  pro- 
grams) should  bo  reoriented  to  more  directly 
affect  the  lives  of  the  disadvantaged.  New 
monies  which  may  be  allocated  for  these  pro- 
grams should  be  set  aside  for  seed  capital 
for  planning  and  instituting  urban  educa- 
tion programs.  New  programs  such  as  the 
Bilingual  and  Dropout  Prevention  titles 
should  be  assigned  specific  mandates  for  pro- 
gram quality  development. 

Financial  Aid  to  Urban  Districts 
One  of  the  key  statistics  upon  which  Fed- 
eral policy  Ls  built  is  the  aggregate  Federal 
aid  to’ each  local  educational  agency.  To  date, 
there  is  no  one  source  which  could  tell  us  the 
total  amount  and  the  breakdown  of  Federal 
funds  going  to  urban  school  districts.  We 
therefore  urge  that  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  annually  collect,  prepare, 
and  publish  data  on  the  flow  of  Federal  funds 
to  the  central  city  school  districts  in  each  of 
the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 

National  Commission 
We  firmly  recommend  that  the  administra- 
tion propose  that  tve  Congress  es^blish  a 
“National  Commission  on  the  Future  Financ- 
ing of  American  Education/’  which  would 
have  a broad  charter  to  look  at  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  revenue-producing  device 
from  traditional  Treasury  grants-ln-ald  to 
the  exotic  and  the  visionary.  For  example,  the 
Commission  and  Its  professional  staff  should 
look  at  the  experience  of  other  countries  and 
some  of  our  States  which  have  obtained  edu- 
cational funds  through  lotteries  and  other 
types  of  voluntary  public  service  contribu- 
tions. Such  a Commission  should  also  have  a 
charter  broad  enough  to  study  and  recom- 
mend changes  In  State  and  local  taxation 
policy. 

National  Advisory  Council 
In  appointing  the  new  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of 
Disadvantaged  Children  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  administration  give  greater 
weight  to  the  Inclusion  of  poor  people  direc- 
tly on  the  Council  and  that  the  Council  be 
given  a clear  mandate  to  look  at  all  Federal 
programs  in  this  area  ...  not  Titte'l  alone. 

Rural  Areas 

The  Task  Force  assignment  was  to  e* amine 
the  needs  and  recommend  programs  designed 
to  serve  the  priority  of  urban  areas.  We  be- 
lieve those  needs  to  be  different  from  and  to 
deserve  consideration  over  the  needs  of  rural 
areas  In  view  of  population  migration  ar.d 
other  pressures  affecting  urban  areas.  How- 
ever, it  is  abundantly  clear  that  rural  poverty 
Is  a significant  problem  which  deserves  com- 
parable examination  to  urban  areas.  It  Is  also 
our  conclusion  that  the  needs  of  the  two 
areas  contain  Important  differences  that  de- 
serve distinctive  treatment. 


FOOTNOTES  - 

1 National  Education  Association,  Re- 
search Division.  Estimate*  of  School  Statis- 
tics, 1968-69.  Research  Report  I968-R16. 
Washington.  D.O.  The  Association,  1968. 

'Note  on  Terminology:  The  terms  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas,  Metro- 
politan Areas,  and  SMSA'e  are  used  Inter- 
changeably to  refer  to  areas  defined  by  the 
Census  Bureau  as  having  (1)  at  least  one 
city  of  50.000  inhabitants  and  (2)  the  conti- 
guous counties  that  are  socially  and  eco- 
nomically Integrated  with  the  central  cities. 
Central  cities  refers,  of  course,  to  the  core 
cities  of  SMSA's.  The  OCO,  outlying  areas, 
and  suburbs  are  used  to  refer  to  the  areas 
ouiside  the  central  cities  but  within  a\ISA’s. 
For  a more  precise  and  detailed  explanation, 
see  1960  Census  of  Population  definitions. 

'See  Alan  K.  Campbell  “Socioeconomic 
and  Governmental  Characteristics  related 
to  Education/’  In  R.  J.  Havlghurst-Mcfro- 
politanism : Its  Challenge  to  Education.  67th 
Yearbook  of  the  N$SE.  Chicago;  University 
of  Chicago  Press  1968  pp.  26-27.  See  also 
Current  Population  Reports,  Population 
Characteristics  Series  p.  20,  No.  181  April 
21,  1969,  Bureau  of  the  Census  USOPO.  A 
recent  projection  of  the  racial  composition  of 
central  cities  and  their  suburban  rings  an- 
ticipates that  non- white  population  will 
reach  30.7%  In  central  cities  ard  6.1%  In 
the  suburbs  by  1985.  See  The  Challenge  of 
American's  Metropolitan  Population  Out- 
look— 1960  to  1985.  Prepared  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems  by  P.  L. 
Hodge  and  P.  M.  Hauser,  Washington : 
USOPO,  1968  pp.  25-31,  esp.  Table  III-7  p.  31. 
Despite  these  figures,  the  Increase  In  absolute 
numbers  of  non-whites  in  OCC  areas  will 
probably  bring  about  a greater  concern  with 
the  relationship  of  race  and  disadvantage  to 
education  there,  particularly  in  those  sub- 
urbs which  are  having  a much  higher  black 
growth  rate  than  the  national  norm. 

‘ Bureau  of  the  Census,  Trends  in  Social 
and  Economic  Conditions  in  Metropolitan 
Areas,  p-23.  No.  27,  Feb  7,  1069,  p.  39. 

6 Ibid.  p.  42, 

* VS.  Department  of  Commerce.  1967  Cen- 
sus of  Governments,  Vol  4.  Finances  of 
Scfcool  Districts,  Table  I,  p.  0. 

?OE  staff  telephoned  superintendents*  of- 
fices of  tern  large  city  school  systems  and 
tbo=e  of  outlying  suburbs  and  requested  ap- 
proximate per  pupil  expenditures.  Figures 
for  six  were  conveyed  by  telephone. 

‘See  Sacks,  Educational  Finance  in  Large 
Cities,  forthcoming  from  Syracuse  Unnlver- 
slty  Press,  1970,  volume  In  the  Education  in 
Large  Cities. 

•For  full  dress  discussions  of  the  economic 
and  legal  aspects  of  inequity  in  State  and 
local  expenditure  for  education,  see,  for  the 
former  Charles  S.  Benson,  The  Cheerful  Pros- 
pect: A Statement  on  the  Future  of  American 
Education,  Boston,  Houghton  & Mifflin,  1965; 
and  for  the  legal  questions,  see  Arthur  Wise, 
Rich  Schools,  Poor  Schools. 

l*  Title  I — ESEA;  A Review  and  A Forward 
Look — 1969.  Fourth  Annual  Report.  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Education 

of  Disadvantaged  Children,  Washington,  D.C., 
1969,  p.  12. 

“For  r.  full  discussion  of  many  of  these 
problems,  see  Stephen  K.  Bailey  and  Edith  K. 
Mosher  ESEA : The  Office  of  Education  ’Ad- 
Minister  j c Law,  Syracuse:  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Press,  1918,  Chapters  IV  and  V.  ' 


u A standard  definition  of  poverty  Is  given 
In  conjunction  with  the  data  presented  In 
Table  5. 

u Chapter  IV  considers  the  problems  of  In- 
and  out-migration  In  detail. 

11  SMS  A refers  to  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Ana  which  is  defined  as  a county 
or  group  of  contiguous  counties  which  In- 
clude one  central  city  or  more,  or  "twin 
cities’*  with  a combined  population  of  at  least 
60.000.  The  title  of  a 6MSA  identifies  the 
central  city;  outside  central  city  ts  the  bal- 
ance of  the  8MSA.  In  New  England,  SMSA's 
consist  of  -towns  and  cities  instead  of  coun- 
ties. Central  cities  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
core  cities  of  SMSA’s.  The  term  OCC,  outlying 
areas,  and  suburb!  are  used  to  refer -to  the 
areas  outside  the  central  cities  but  within 
SMSA's.  For  a more  precise*  and  detailed  ex- 
planation, see  I960  Census  of  -Population 
definitions. 

“An  unemployment  rate  of  6 percent  for 
the  nation  Is  considered  to  be  at  the  recession 
level,  according  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

“ Discrepancies  among  figures  are  un- 
doubtedly due  to  differences  In  sampling  pro- 
cedures, eg., ‘One  Year  Later  (1969)  Is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  Inner  city  youth  !n  the 
cities.  These  figures  are  concerned  with  the 
labor  force  In  general. 

” Material  concerning  the  black  woman’s 
employment  In  relation  to  that  of  the  blvck 
male  was  provided  by  the  Center  for  Urban 
Education  in  New  York  City. 

wThe  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  classifies  substandard  housing 
as  that  housing  reported  by  the  UjB.  Bureau 
of  Census:  (1)  sound  but  lacking  full  plumb- 
ing; (3)  deteriorating  and  lacking  full 
plumbing;  or  (3)  dilapidated. 

“ “Moderate"  Incomes  are  above  "low"  in- 
comes but  are  lower  than  "middle''  Incomes; 
as  of  this  time,  moderate  Incomes  would  be 
considered  as  ranging  between  $4,000  and 
$8,000. 

41  This  table  also  clearly  shows  a point  pre- 
viously made  concerning  the  numbers  and 
percents  of  white  and  non-white  women  who 
are  heads  of  poverty  households. 

“ The  extended  family  Is  one  which  usually 
Includes  three  generations  living  together  or 
It  can  also  Include  aunts  and  uncles.  Thus, 
the  children  may  have  more  "parents"  than 
their  middle  class  counterparts  have. 

**  Supporting  data  In  this  chapter  are  se- 
lective, due  largely  to  limited  preparation 
time.  Because  of  such  selectivity,  some  of 
the  studies  reported  undoubtedly  can  be 
contradicted  by  others.  Several  composite 
studies  In  chart  or  tabular  form  are  Included 
which  were  prepared  by  the  Center  for  Urban 
Education  In  New  York. 

* Data  and  projections  in  this  paragraph 
were  provided  by  the  Center  for  Urban  adu- 
cation. 

* These  figures  do  not  necessarily  contra- 
dict those  on  Table  10  In  Chapter  3. 
The  latter  dealt  with  a more  specific  age 
group  and  may  have  employed  different  sam- 
pling procedures,  probably  "drawing  its 
sample  from  the  labor  force  and  not  from  a 
population  continuing  significant  numbers 
of  dropouts. 

WA!1  data  In  the  following  section  on  per- 
sonnel were  provided  by  the  Center  for  Urban 
Education  unless  otherwise  noted. 

**  Robert  Rosenthal  and  Lenore  Jacobson, 
Pygmalion  fn  the  Classroom,  Teacher  Expec- 
tations and  Puptl  Intellectual  development 
(New  York:  Holt  Rinehart  & Winston,  1968); 


JoeXouls  Rempson,  An  Exploratory  Study  to 
Help  Increase  the  Number  of  Parents  Who 
Make  In -School  Contacts  in  Low-Urban  Area 
Public  Elementary  Schools,  Doctor's,  Teach- 
er's College,  Columbia  University,  19S9; 
Charles  Edward  Flowers,  Effects  of  Arbitrary 
Accelerated  Group  Placement  on  the  Tested 
Academic  Achievement  of  Educationally  fhi- 
advantaged  Students,  Doctor’s  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1966. 

rData  supplied  by  Executive  Director  of 
Pupil  Personnel,  Milwaukee  School  System. 

» Figures  supplied  6ver  the  telephone  by 
personnel  from  the  National  Center  for  Social 
Studies,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

» Figures  supplied  over  the  telephone  by 
personnel  from  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  US. 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Corrections. 

*•  Figures  based  on  Individual  Tax  Returns 
for  1967.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  U.S. 
Treasury  Department. 

» In  40  of  the  100  largest  cities,  the  school 
district  and  the  city  are  exactly  coterminous. 
In  the  remaining  cases/lhere  Is  deviation 
from  cotermihality.  Often  the  boundary  dif- 
ferences are  small,  but  sometimes  they  axe 
sizeable.  However,  problems  from  these  dif- 
ferences are  thc*e  of  management  not  of 
principle.  As  such  they  can  be  handled  by 
administrative  policy. 

Appendix  I.  Membership  op  the  Urban  Edu- 
cation Task  Force  or  the  Depaitmznt  or 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Chairman:  Wilson  O.  Riles, 'Director,  Di- 
vision of  compensatory  Education,  State  of 
California. 

Oochalrman:  John  F.  Hughes,  Director, 
Division  of  Compensatory  Education,  UJS. 
Office  of  Education. 

COMMITTEE 

I.  Organization  and  Authority;  Parent- 
Community  Involvement:  Chairman,  Mr. 
David  Seeley,  Director,  Public  Education  As- 
sociation, New  York,  New  York;  Cochairman, 
Mrs.  Elinor  Wolf,  Coordinator  for  Citizen 
Participation,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

II.  Education  Program  Components;  Na- 
tional Assessment:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Josle 
Bain,  Area  Superintendent,-  Los  Angeles 
Public  Schools;  Oochalrman,  Eh.  Anne  O. 
Hughes,  Education  Program  Specialist,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

III.  Financial  Resources,  Governmental 
Relations:  Chairman,  Mr.  James  A.  Kelly, 
Executive  Associate,  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.;  Oochalrman,  Jerome 
T.  Murphy,  Formerly  Associate  Director,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of 
Disadvantaged  Children,  Washington.  D.C. 

IV.  Racial  and  Ethnic  Isolation,  Facilities, 
Metropolitan  Planning:  Chairman,  Mr.  Har- 
land  Randolph,  Vice  President  'for  Planning* 
and  Development,  Federal  City  College, 
Washington.  D.O.J  Oochalrman,  Mr.  Oscar 
Mima,  Chief  Education  Advisor,  Model  Cities 
Administration,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

V.  Educational' Alternatives:  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Owyn  Jonee-Davis,  Hie  Way  School, 
Minneapolis;  Oochalrman,  Mr.  Richard  Carl- 
son, Budget  Examiner,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

MEMBERS  or  THE  URBAN  EDUCATION  TASK 

roac* 

Milton  E.  Akers,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children. 
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Robert  Aptekar,  Assistant  Director,  Pro- 
gram Development  Division,  Community  Ac- 
tion Program.  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  A.  Bantel,  Professor  of  Education 
and  Psychology,  Oakland  University,  Roches- 
ter. Michigan. 

Thomas  J.  Burns,  Assistant  to  the  Deputy, 
Office  of  the  Associate  Commissioner  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  Office 
of  Education. 

Alan  K.  Campbell,  Dean,  Maxwell  Gradu- 
ate School,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

John  Cantwell,  Program  Coordinator,  Bu- 
reau of  Research,  Division  of  Educational 
Laboratories,  Office  of  Education. 

John  Cheston,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation,  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

John  CIcco,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Dio- 
cese of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Ronald  Cox,  Staff  Assistant  to  the  State 
Senate.  State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California. 

George  Dawson,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  Office  of 
Education. 

Robert  A.  Dentler,  Director,  Center  for 
Urban  Education,  New  York,  New  York. 

Alva  R.  Dittrick,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Research  Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Pro- 
gram for  School  Improvement,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Anthony  Downs,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Real  Estate  Research  Corporation,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Norman  Dracbler,  Superintendent,  Detroit 
Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Bessie  Draper.  Parent  Program  Specialist, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — Head  Start, 
Washington,  D C. 

Mr.  Chester  Pino,  staff  Assistant,  The 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dorothy  Gilford,  Assistant  Commissioner, 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

Herman  R.  Ooldberg,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Board  of  Education,  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Martin  Gula,  Specialist  on  Group  Care, 
Children’s  Bureau,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Samuel  Halperin,  Director,  Educational 
Staff  Seminar,  Washington,  D.C. 

Kenneth  Haskins,  Principal,  Morgan 
Community  School,  Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  Hays,  Program  Analyst,  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Ermon  O.  Hogan,  Education  Specialist,  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  Inc , New  York,  New 
York. 

H.  T.  James,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
Stanford  University.  Stanford,  California. 

Christopher  S.  Jencks,  Co-Director,  Cam- 
bridge Institute,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

George  W.  Jones,  Director,  Task  Force  on 
Urban  Education,  NEA,  Washington,  D.C, 
Bernard  Kaplan,  Director,  O.fioe  of  Plan- 
ning, State  Department  of  Education,  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

Otto  P.  Legg,  Senior  Program  Officer,  Pro- 
gram. Planning  and  Evaluation  Staff.  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education,  Offloe  of  Edu- 
cation. , 

John  P.  Malian,  Senior  Staff  Member,  The 
Urban  Institute,  Washington,  D.O. 

Carl  L.  Marburger,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, State  Department  of  Education, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


James  Mauch,  Director,  Office  of  Research 
and  Field  Services,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
School  of  Education,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Richard  McCann,- Division  of  Educational 
Laboratories,  Bureau  of  Research,  Office  of 
Education. 

Francis  Mumaghan,  President,  Baltimore 
School  Board,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Joseph  O.  Paige,  Director,  Urban  Adult 
Education  Institute,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Suzanne  Price,  Division  of  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities,  Bureau  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  Office  of  Education. 

Malcolm  Provus,  Director  of  Research, 
Board  of  Public  Education,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Irving  Ratchlck,  Coordinator  of  Title  L 
ESEA,  State  Education  Department,  Albany, 
New  York. 

J.  William  Rioux,  President.  Merrlll-Pal-* 
mer  Institute,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Armando  Rodrigue®,  Mexican -American 
Affairs  Unit,  Office  of  Education. 

Michael  Russo,  Chief,  Planning  and  Eval- 
uation. Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
U5.  Office  of  Education. 

Flora  B.  Seefeldt,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
David  Selden,  President,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  Washington,  D.O. 

Charles  H.  Smith,  Associate  Director, 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Howard  Vincent,  Office  of  Program  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation,  Office  of  Education. 
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Appendix  TL  Urban  Education  Task  Force, 
Historv  and  Organization 
On  Mach  11,  I960,  Robert  H.  Finch,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  announced  the  formation  of  a 
number  of  task  forcefe  to  assist  him  In  the 
Department’s  long-range  planning,  budget- 
ing and  legislative  process.  Eleven  of  these 
new  task  forces  were  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  Urban  Education  Task  Force  was  a 
part  of  this  newly-lnltlated  planning  proc- 
ess within  the  Department.  Dr.  Wilson  C. 
Riles,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Com  pen- 
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satory  Education  for  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  agreed  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Task  Ponce.  His  Ooch air- 
man was  designated  as  John  P.  Hughes,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Compensatory  Edu- 
cation, Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  In  the  Office  of  Education. 

This  particular  Task  Force  took  on  special 
importance  because  of  the  high  priority  as- 
signed by  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  then  As- 
sistant Secretary/ Commissi  oner  of  Educa- 
tion-designate, to  finding  solutions  for  the 
educational  crisis  In  the  urban  areas  of  our 
Nation.  By  September,  1963,  the  Task  Force 
was  to  formulate  recommendations  for  steps 
that  could  be  taken  by  the  Administration 
to  deal  effectively  with  this  crisis.  The  rec- 
ommendations were  to  be  supported  by  a 
detailed  program  memorandum  or  re|*>rtt 
detailed  budget  plans,  and  any  policy  studies 
which  the  Task  Force  felt  necessary. 

To  accomplish  this  mission,  the  Chairman 
and  Co-chairman  Issued  a call  to  educational 
leaders  across  the  country — parents,  public 
and  private  school  administrators,  university 
professors,  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government,  school  board  members  and  offi- 
cials of  concerned  private  organization — to 
serve  on  the  Task  Force  In  this  major  under- 
taking. There  was  a very  generous  response 
from  these  people,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the 
membership  list  of  the  Task  Force  and  their 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Task  Fore : . 
At  the  same  time,  a small  supportive  staff  of 
staff  members  from  the  Division  of  Compen- 
satory Education  and  private  consultants  was 
assembled. 

April  29,  1969,  marked  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Task  Force  membership.  Held  In  Wash- 
ington, its  major  Initial  concern  was  an 
Identification  of  the  critical  problems  con- 
fronting urban  education  and  an  exploration 
of  possible  solutions.  The  Task  Force  was 
divided  into  five  separate  committees  In  order 
to  more  easily  deal  with  certain  aspects  of 
the  total  urban  education  problem.  These 
committees  apd  their  respective  chairmen 
were  as  follows  * 

1. * Organization  and  Authority,  Parent- 
Community  Involvement:  David  Seeley, 
Chairman.  Elinor  Wolf,  Co-Chairman. 

2.  Educational  Program  Components.  Na- 
tional Assessment:  Josle  Bain.  Chairman; 
Anno  O.  Stemmier,  Co-Chairman. 

3.  Financial  Resources;  Government  Re- 
lations: James  A.  Kelly,  Chairman;  Jerome 
T.  Murphy,  Co-Chairman. 

4.  Racial  and  Ethnic  Isolation,  Facilities, 
Metropolitan  Planning:  Harland  Randolph, 
Chairman;  Oscar  Mims,  Co-Chairman. 

5.  Educational  Alternatives:  Gwyn  Jones- 
Davls.  Chairman;  Richard  Carlson,  Co- 
Chairman. 

As  a result  of  this  April  Meeting,  each  of 
the  above  chairman  drafted  a report  which 
was  circulated  within  the  membership  of 
the  separate  committees.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Task  Force  staff  was  developing  a Legis- 
lative Proposal  for  Urban  Education  Pro- 
grams in  response  to  certain  legislative  de- 
mands on  the  Secretary  aud  Commissioner 
Allen  which  necessitated  the  immediate  de- 
velopment of  some  tentative  recommenda- 
tions concerning  urban  education. 

The  five  individual  committee  reports  and 
the  legislative  proposal  were  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  the  next  Task  Force  Meeting  In 
Washington  on  June  6-7.  Out  of  this  meet- 
ing. there  developed  five  short-term  legisla- 


tive recommendations  concerning  full-fund- 
ing of  Title  I and  additions  to  the  Title  I 
guidelines.  These  were  submitted  to  Com- 
missioner Allen  on  June  9.  In  addition  the 
Task  Force  Indicated  at  the  meeting  certain 
directions  which  an  urban  education  legisla- 
tive proposal  should  follow.  These  direc- 
tions are  reflected  in  the  final  Task  Force 
report. 

Subsequent  to  the  June  meeting,  the  staff 
was  Involved  in  preparing  the  first  draft  of 
the  Report.  This  draft  was  submitted  as  part 
of  a July  15  Interim  report  to  the  over-all 
Education  Task  Force.  It  was  also  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Urban  Education  Task  Force 
for  preliminary  review  prior  to  the  last  full 
meeting  of  the'  group  which  was  held  on 
July  25. 

The  focus  of  this  meeting  was  a somewhat 
detailed  discussion  of  needed  additions  to 
and  revisions  of  the  first  draft.  The  staff  was 
given  more  specific  directions  about  some 
of  the  issues  which  had  not  as  yet  been 
settled,  including  the  funding  of  educational 
alternatives,  the  involvement  of  nonpublic 
schools  and  the  most  effective  role  for  the 
States  to  play  In  assisting  the  city  schools. 

A revised  draft  was  mailed  to  Task  Force 
members  In  September,  1969.  Comments  on 
this  draft  were  In  turn  Incorporated  Into  a 
third  draft  which  was  then  sent  out  for  re- 
view In  October,  1969.  Following  a survey  to 
determine  reactions  of  Task  Force  members 
to  the  report,  Dr.  Riles  and  Mr.  Hughes  called 
a meeting  of  Task  Force  Chairmen  on  No- 
vember 21,  1969,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing minority  viewpoints,  suggested  modi- 
fications and^Incorporatlng  them  Into  the 
final  Report.  The  past  weeks  have  been  spent 
in  the  final  editing  of  the  Report.  Through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  many  people,  the 
completed  report  of  the  Urban  Education 
Task  Force  is  now  ready  for  submission  to 
Secretary  Finch  and  Commissioner  Allen  for 
their  consideration  and  future  action. 

Appendix  HI.  Note  on  Methodologt  fob 
Chapter  II  1 

The  methodology  used  in  this  study  fol- 
lows the  techniques  developed  by  Brazer  * 
and  Campbell  and  Sacks1  in  making  central 
clty/outside  central  city  comparisons.  Where 
cities  are  coterminous  with  county  bounda- 
ries or  they  have  no  overlying  governments 
the  allocation  Is  purely  mechanical;  the  cen- 
tral city  and  outside  central  city  are  handled 
a s Independent  units.  This  procedure  ap- 
plies where  the  central  city  provides  all  -or 
nearly  all— local  government  services  (e.g.. 
New  York  City,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and 
Washington,  D.C.),  and  also  where  there  aro 
overlying,  but  exactly  coterminous,  govern- 
ments (eg.,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia, 
Denver,  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louts). 

Except  for  San  Francisco,  the  fiscal  data 
for  the  cities  noted  above  and  for  their  out- 
lying areas  are  based  entirely  on  published 
data  in  the  Local  Government  Finances  in 
Selected  Metropolitan  Areas  volume  and  In 
City  Government  Finances  fn  1964-65,  and 
on  the  comparable  data  foe  1957. 

Where  there  Is  more  than  one  central  city 
in  a SMSA  they  axe  considered  as  a single 
unit  In  the  central  city  comparisons.  Thus, 
San  Francisco  Is  consolidated  with  Oakland. 
Oakland  is  not  a city-county  and  hence  calls 
for  an  allocation  of  county  fiscal  data  be- 
tween Oakland  and  the  remainder  of  Ala- 
meda County. 
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In  order  to  attribute  to  each  tentral  city 
the  relevant  financial  Items  of  th5  county  in 
which  it  Is  located  and  of  any  other  overyllng 
local  governments  (mainly  school  districts 
and  special  districts)  It  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure underlying  Census  survey  forms  and 
worksheet  data  for  1964  65.  These  were  made 
available  to  the  Commission  by  the  Govern- 
ments Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  For 
1957,  such  Information  was  published  In  the 
J957  Census  of  Governments. 

For  those  Jurisdictions  that  are  cotermin- 
ous with  the  central  city,  the  full  financial 
amounts  were  attributed  to  the  central  city 
area.  In  the  case  of  an  overlying,  but  non- 
cotermlnous  Jurisdiction  (e  g , a county)  its 
fiscal  behavior  was  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
the  fraction  of  the  total  populatk  ' of  the 
overlying  population  residing  In  the  central 
city  or  central  cities.  The  residual  amount 
was  allocated  to  the  outside  central  city 
areas.  As  a result  the  weighted  averages  of 
the  central  city  and  outside  central  areas  are 
equal  to  the  SMSA  per  capita  figures  as  pub- 
lished for  1964-65  and  as  directly  implied  by 
the  county  area  aggregate*  for  1957. 

Generally,  but  not  always,  the  allocation 
of  fiscal  responsibility  involves  noneduca- 
tlonal  expenditures.  Occasionally  there  are 
noncoterminous  school  Idstrlcts  and/or  dis- 
tricts providing  higher  education.  The  prin- 
cipal problems  Involve  the  allocation  of  coun- 
ty activities  between  the  central  city  and 
outside  central  city  areas.  A comparison  of 
tax  behavior  derived  Indirectly  by  this  popu- 
lation allocation  method,  and  directly  from 
an  analysts  of  tax  rates  Indicates  that  our 
procedure  docs  not  Introduce  any  systematic 
distortion  Into  the  data. 

The  allocation  procedure  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  example,  that  of  San  Diego. 
Based  on  published  reports,  the  city  of  San 
Diego  had  general  expenditures  of  $59,053,000 
In  1964-65.  It  reported  no  expenditures  for 
education  and  a nominal  amount  for  public 
welfare.  Education  Is  provided  by  the  San 
Diego  Unified  School  District  which  reported 
expenditures  of  $70,449,000  for  fiscal  1965. 
This  amount  was  credited  entirely  to  the 
central  city  area  of  San  Diego.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  city  comprised  56  2 percent 
of  San  Diego  County  population:  the  central 
city  area  was  therefore  credited  with  $67,- 
442.000  of  the  $120,003,000  of  the  county's 
gesieral  expenditure.  This  added  up  to  $194,- 
943,000,  or  $307  (as  reported  In  Table  A-10) 
for  each  of  the  636,000  persons  estimated 
a>  residing  In  the  city  of  San  Diego  In  1964. 
The  remaining  $170,001,000  was  allocated  to 
the  outside  central  city  area  of  the  San  Diego 
SMSA.  With  an  estimated  population  of  195,- 
000  this  equalled  $343  per  capita. 

This  was  the  general  approach  followed 
In  the  case  not  only  of  total  direct  gen- 
eral expenditures,  but  of  educational  expen- 
ditures, non-educattonal  expenditures,  tax- 
es, £nd  the  sum  of  State  and  Federal  aid. 


1 Excerpt  from  Appendix  B,  Statistical 
Methodology.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  Fiscal  Balance 
fr»  the  American  Federal  System,  Vol.  2,  Met- 
ropolitan Fiscal  Disparities.  Washington, 
DO.,  October  1967.  Pages  111-112. 

•Harvey  F.  Eraser,  City  Expenditures  in 
the  United  Stales  (New  York:  National  Bu- 
reau of  Fconomlc  Research,  Inc.,  1959). 

•Alan  K.  Campbell  and  Seymour  Sacks. 
A/erfopohfan  America:  Fiscal  Patterns  and 
Governmental  Systems  (New  York:  The  Frea 
Press.  19671. 
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APPENDIX  C 

Title  IV  or  the  10GI  Civil  Rights  Act:  A Program  in  Search  or  a Poijcy 
(By  John  Kgorton,  Race  Relations  Information  Center) 

This  report  on  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1961  was  commissioned  by 
the  Southern  Education  Foundation,  Sll  Cypress  St.,  X.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
.'MXS08,  which  devotes  its  resources  to  the  improvement  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  Negroes  in  the  South.  The  Race  Relations  Information  Center  made  the 
study  independently,  and  is  solely  resj>onslbio  for  its  contents.  Copies  of  the  rc- 
l>ort  may  be  ordered  from  URIC  for  50 cents  each. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  196*,  Congress  approached  the  issue  of  school  de- 
segregation in  two  different  ways.  Under  title  IV,  it  set  up  a program  to  provide 
assistance  In  a variety  of  forms  to  school  systems  seeking  Federal  hob#  “in  the 
preparation,  adoption,  and  implementation  of  plans  for  the  desegregation  of 
public  schools.”  Under  title  VI,  it  outlawed  discrimination  in  any  program  using 
federal  funds.  The  enforcement  of  title  VI  in  the  field  of  education  fell  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Kducntion,  which  developed  desegregation  guidelines  for  school 
districts  and  mrde  noiicomplianee  punishable  by  a cutoff  of  federal  funds. 

Title  IV  was  the  carrot,  the  gentle  persuader,  the  sugar  pill;  it  was  intended 
to  tie  a contract  between  willing  parties,  an  agreement  whereby  school  districts 
willing  to  use  Federal  funds  and  expertise  to  smooth  the  desegregation  process 
could  find  such  help  available  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  certain  State 
departments  of  education,  or  in  a select  few  Southern  universities,  title  VI,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  stick,  the  tough  enforcer,  the  strong  medicine:  it  was 
essentially  a coercive  force,  focusing  on  reluctant  and  recalcitrant  school  systems 
and  bringing  them  involuntarily  into  compliance  with  the  law. 

During  tiie  last  four  and  a half  years  of  President  Lyndon  Ii.  Johnson's  admin- 
istration, title  VI  was  the  bogey  man  of  segregationists,  an  object  of  scorn  and 
defiance.  It  was  often  caught  between  court  rulings  and  congressional  intent,  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  will  of  the  white  majority,  and  even  when  President 
Johnson  moved  it  from  its  base  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  the  loftier  and 
more  remote  confines  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
( 1IEW)  In  1067,  controversy  never  ceased  to  swirl  around  Title  VI. 

In  the  14  months  since  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  came  to  power,  Title  VI 
lias  faded  fast.  The  guidelines  under  which  it  unrated  were  substantially 
changed  by  HEW  Secretary  Finch  and  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  last  July. 
The  office  which  administers  Title  \T  has  continued  to  Issue  citations  to  school 
districts  which  have  not  desegregated,  but  the  citations  now  are  virtually  mean- 
ingless; not  a single  district  has  had  Its  funds  terminated  since  early  last  sum- 
mer, in  part  ixcause  of  a Federal  court  ruling  in  Florida  requiring  proof  of  dis- 
crimination in  every  program  using  Federal  funds  within  each  district  before 
the  funds  can  he  terminated.  (Secretary  Finch  at  first  said  the  decision  would  be 
api>ealedf  but  It  was  not.)  And  on  Fel).  17,  the  director  of  the  title  \T  program, 
Leon  Panetta,  resigned  under  pressure  from  the  White  House  after  less  than  a 
year  on  the  Job,  and  several  members  of  Ids  staff  also  quit  to  protest  Ids  depar- 
ture. Refore  he  left  the  office  ID  days  later,  Panetta  sahl  there  was  a general  lack 
of  commitment  to  civil  rights  within  the  White  House,  and  lie  singled  out  four 
top  aides  to  Nixon — Bryce  X.  Harlow,  II.  R.  Haldemnn,  John  IX  Ehrlichman 
and  Harry  C\  Dent — as  the  men  who  had  led  the  President  to  accept  a mere  con- 
servative jK)sitton  on  school  desegregation. 

TUB  RISE  OF  TITLE  IV 

With  the  decline  of  title  VI  has  come  a jiarallel  rise  In  the  visibility  and  impor- 
tance of  title  IV,  which  is*  administered  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education’s  Division 
of  Equal  Educational  Opjiorhinlty  (DEEO).  The  tasks  which  DEED  once  con- 
centrated upon  (and  which  it  stilt  carries  out)— in-service  training  of  teachers, 
human  relations  workshops,  desegregation  institutes— are  vastly  important  and 
necessary  functions,  hut  they  are  also  quiet  and  unspectacular  activities  in  con- 
trast to  the  bombast  of  defiance  or  the  trauma  of  court  action.  Now,  DEEO  lias 
been  thrust  into  the  siK>tlight  because  it  has  been  drawn  into  the  role  of  negotiat- 
ing with  school  officials,  drawing  up  desegregation  plans  and  testifying  about 
such  plans  in  court,  and  these  new  functions  place  title  IV  for  the  first  time  in 
the  center  of  the  10-year-old  school  desegregation  controversy. 


Having  become  a principal  instrument  of  the  Nixon  Administration’s  school 
desegregation  |>oliey,  the  DKKO  represents  something  of  a barometer  of  that 
shifting  and  unsettled  jKdicy.  This  report  examines  the  changing  fortunes  of 
I)KKO  in  the  Nixon  Administration. 

From  a relatively  modest  annual  budget  of  $0.5  million.  DKKO  has  expanded 
in  six  years  to  its  present  budget  of  $14  million,  and  $24  million  lias  been  re- 
quested for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  funds  provide  for  a professional  staff  of 
about  50  persons  in  Washington  and  in  the  regional  offices  of  HEW,  and  for 
three  different  kinds  of  field  programs:  direct  grants  to  school  districts  seckiqg 
help  on  desegregation  matters,  grants  to  State  departments  of  education  to  assist 
school  districts,  and  grants  to  universities  for  the  establishment  of  desegrega- 
tion assistance  centers.  Fifteen  universities  in  14  Southern  States  (Alabama  has 
two)  now  operate  such  centers,  and  25  State  departments  of  education  receive 
title  IV  funds.  During  the  19G9  fiscal  year  70  local  school  districts  also  l-eceivod 
grants  from  the  program.  In  addition,  title  IV  funded  11  short-term  desegrega- 
tion institutes  last  year.  And  in  its  new  role — that  of  drawing  up  desegregation 
plans  under  Federal  court  orders — DKKO  personnel  have  been  involved  with 
more  than  300  school  districts  in  the  past  year. 

The  charts  which  appear  at  the  end  of  this  report  indicate  where  and  how 
DKKO  funds  were  apportioned  in  the  1000  fiw.l  year.  No  attempt  has  l>een 
made  to  assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of  these  distributions.  For  I lie  most 
part,  the  funds  have  been  used  for  the  various  kinds  of  technical  assistance 
called  for  by  the  civil  rights  act.  Hut  the  drafting  of  desegregation  plans  has 
been  a major  activity  of  title  IV  in  recent  months,  and  it  is  that  function  which 
is  assessed  here. 

Two  months  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Nixon,  a Federal  district 
court  in  South  Carolina  placed  21  school  districts  in  the  state  under  a blanket 
order  to  desegregate,  and  asked  1IKW  to  take  part  in  the  drafting  of  plans  to 
that  end.  Until  then,  it  had  been  legal  experts  in  llEW’s  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
(OCR),  working  under  title  VI,  who  had  shouldered  the  main  responsibility 
for  bringing  school  districts  into  compliance  with  the  law;  in  the  South  Carolina 
cases,  educational  experts  from  the  title  IV  office  of  HEW  (I)EKO)  were  given 
a similar  assignment,  and  they  have  had  a hand  In  the  preparation  of  desegre* 
gation  plans  for  virtually  all  school  districts  placed  under  court  order  since 
then. 

It  is  not  clear  exactly  why  the  decision  was  made  to  involve  the  title  IV  at  that 
point,  or  whether  the  decision  was  made  by  the  courts  or  by  the  Administration. 
Some  observers  say  this  decision  and  others  which  have  followed  it  may  refiecl 
an  effort  by  Democratic  judges  to  toss  the  hot  potato  of  school  desegregation 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  Republican  Administration;  others  suggest  that  the 
courts  simply  turned  to  DKKO  as  a neutral  party  to  break  the  legal  logjam 
building  up  behind  extended  disputes  between  school  boards  and  plaintiffs.  It 
is  also  contended  by  some  that  IIKW  and  Justice  carefully  steered  the  whole 
process  away  from  OCR  and  into  the  hands  of  DKKO,  while  still  others  believe 
the  involvement  of  title  IV  in  the  drawing  up  of  desegregation  plans  simply 
reflect  a desire  of  the  Administration  and  the  courts  to  give  educational  exj>erts 
a larger  share  of  the  responsibility.  Whatever  the  case,  the  change  coincided 
with  the  decline  of  title  VI,  and  was  followed  by  a marked  decrease  In  the 
miml>or  of  desegregation  suits  Initiated  by  the  Justice  Detriment. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  APPROACH  TO*  DESEOREOATIOX 

On  July  3,  HEW  Secretary  Finch  and  Attorney  General  Mitchell  issued  a 
joint  statement  which.  In  effect,  delayed  the  southwide  desegregation  deadlines 
established  earlier  by  the  Johnson  Administration.  The  statement  also  shifted 
primary  responsibility  for  enforcement  from  HEW  to  Justice,  and  that  had 
the  effect  of  making  Mitchell,  Instead  of  Finch,  the  Administration's  top  policy 
maker  on  school  desegregation.  (U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  W.  Hemphill  of 
South  Carolina,  commenting  on  the  Mitchell-Finch  statement  in  September, 
said  it  “does  not  have  the  weight  of  a court  order.  In  fact,  it  lias  no  weight 
at  all.  It  Is  a debatable  political  statement  which  no  court  of  reason  will  give 
credence  to.”) 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1904,  under  title  IV,  made  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion resiK)nsible  for  assisting  school  districts  with  desegregation  problems,  and 
for  three  years  the  commissioner  (who  at  that  time  was  Harold  Howell)  also 
was  resiKHislble  for  desegregation  enforcement,  as  called  for  under  title  VI. 


The  enforcement  office  was  shifted  from  the  commissioner  to  the  secretary  of 
HEW  in  1007.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Mitchell-Finch  statement  shifted 
the  power  again,  tills  time  from  HEW  to  Justice. 

Previously,  the;  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  appeared  to  sjienk 
with  one  voice  on  their  commitment  to  bring  Southern  school  systems  into  com- 
pliance with  the  law  and  the  rulings  of  the  courts  on  school  segregation.  The 
attorneys  general,  the  HEW  secretaries,  the  commissioners  of  education  and 
the  OCR  directors  in  those  administrations  consistently  applied  the  weight  of 
their  offices  to  the  elimination  of  segregation.  Under  President  Nixon,  a different 
attitude  Is  apjgirent,  as  these  items  indicate : 

The  secretary  of  HEW  has  asked  the  courts,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  to 
delay  the  implementation  of  desegregation  plans. 

The  Justice  Department  has  not  initiated  a school  desegregation  suit 
since  last  October,  when  it  took  a Connecticut  school  district  to  court. 

*The  XAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  with  which  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  frequently  been  allied  in  past  prosecutions  of  school 
segregation  cases,  lias  asked  on  one  occasion  that  the  court  switch  the  Jus- 
tice Department  from  plaintiff  to  defendant  because  the  government  “for 
the  first  time  has  demonstrated  that  it  no  longer  seeks  to  represent  the 
rights  of  Negro  children.” 

Desegregation  plans  drawn  up  by  title  IV  personnel  lias  on  occasion  been 
weakened,  apparently  as  a result  of  political  pressure  applied  to  high  of- 
ficials in  the  Administration. 

The  commissioner  of  education,  oinx*  the  Federal  government’s  top  rep- 
resentative on  matters  of  race  and  education,  no  longer  has  a direct  role  in 
determining  government  policy  and  practice  in  these  matters.  Rumors  that 
the  present  commissioner,  James  E.  Allen,  will  soon  resign  r.re  categorically 
denied  by  Ids  office,  but  the  rumors  jiersist. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  made  up  of  HEW  and  Justice  Department  officials 
lias  been  reviewing  all  court-order  plans  drawn  up  by  title  IV  jiersonnol 
since  last  summer,  but  the  existence  of  the  committee  was  not  known  pub- 
licly until  Jan.  28,  when  James  K.  Ratten  of  the  Knight  newspapers  re- 
ported It. 

Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew,  whose  pronouncements  on  rrce  and  educa- 
tion have  given  great  encouragement  to  the  cause  of  segre.'ationists,  has 
been  made  chairman  of  a cabinet-level  committee  which  wib  undertake  to 
mediate  in  the  school  desegregation  controversy. 

After  Pa  net  r a was  fired  from  Ids  OCR  post,  125  of  the  325  employees  of 
the  office  sent  a two-page  letter  of  protest  to  President  Nixon,  expressing 
“profound  dismay”  over  the  dismissal  of  their  boss. 

Unrest  and  dissatisfaction  among  attorneys  in  the  Justice  Department's 
Civil  Rights  Division  flared  into  the  open  on  one  occasion,  and  a number  of 
attorneys  in  the  division  have  either  quit,  asked  for  transfers  to  dher  assign- 
ments, or  been  fired. 

The  Administration  has  taken  a variety  of  conflicting  and  ambiguous 
positions  while  both  houses  of  Congress  have  passed  amendments  limiting 
the  government’s  enforcement  powers  In  school  desegregation. 

All  three  of  the  men  Nixon  lias  nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court  thus  far 
have  been  identified  as  “strict  constructionists,”  a term  which  has  been 
generally  Interpreted  as  code  for  “soft  on  civil  rights.”  (Ironically,  subse- 
quent rulings  on  school  desegregation  written  by  two  of  the  moi  have  not 
supported  that  interpretation.) 

All  of  these  developments,  plus  the  softening  of  desegregation  guidelines  and 
the  steady  decline  of  title  VI,  add  up  to  an  emerging  Administration  jxillcy  on 
school  desegregation  that  some  civil  rights  organizations  and  even  som<‘  Admin- 
istration officials  view  with  a concern  that  borders  on  despair. 

CONFUSION  IN  THE  SEARCH  FOR  A NEW  rOLICY 

That  a change  in  government  policy  is  being  brought  about  seems  obvious 
from  the  facts;  it  is  far  less  certain  what  form  the  new  policy  will  tak\  That 
will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  many  legal,  educational  and  iwlltlcal  judg- 
ments, some  of  which  have  not  yet  been  made.  For  the  present,  the  Nixvn  Ad- 
ministration seems  caught  in  a thicket  of  inconsistencies;  It  Is  finding  "hat  a 
fundamental  change  in  government  policy  of  the  magnitude  it  apparently  con- 
templates can  be  neither  quick  nor  easy  nor  certain,  particularly  when  there  is 
no  agreement  on  the  desired  end  result.  The  general  state  of  confusion  which  now 
prevails  is  apparent  in  several  ways: 


Tilt*  Justice  Department  remains  a party  (if  a reluctant  one)  to  some 
Southern  school  desegregation  suits  which  seek  what  amounts  to  racial 
balance.  (The  Norfolk,  Ya  , case  is  one  example.)  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
recently  helped  to  establish  a new  Administration  position  which  calls  for 
preservation  of  neighborhood  schools  and  rejects  the  use  of  cross-town  bus- 
ing to  achieve  full  desegregation. 

There  can  be  found  in  the  South  now  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of 
racial  arrangement  in  the  schools,  from  total  desegregation  to  total  segrega- 
tion, and  some  of  that  is  a carry-over  from  previous  administrations.  Justice 
and  HH\V  officials  have  approved  such  a wide  array  of  desegregation  plans— 
and  rejected  an  equally  diverse  menagerie  of  others— that  no  consistent 
pattern  can  be  said  to  exist. 

Outside  the  South,  Justice  has  chosen  a tew  cases  to  demonstrate  an 
earnest  desire  to  eliminate  segregation,  whatever  its  cause— even  though 
its  efforts  to  do  that  in  the  South  have  faded  dramatically.  In  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  for  example,  Justice  attorneys  asserted  that  the  school  system’s  reli- 
ance on  a strict  neighborhood  school  policy  and  Us  comianion  i>olicy  against 
cross-town  busing  amounted  to  a form  of  tic  jure  segregation  in  violation 
of  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Court  rulings  on  desegregation  questions  also  rellect  more  confusion  than 
clarity.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  there  remains  a large  area  of  unex- 
plored ground  in  civil  rights  law  as  it  pertains  to  education,  even  though 
litigation  on  the  subject  has  been  continuous  now  for  1C  years.  Among  the 
areas  of  legal  uncertainty  are  questions*  concerning  racial  balance,  urdtary 
school  systems,  neighborhood  schools,  cross-town  busing  and  (to  facto  seg- 
regation. Until  the  Federal  courts  arrive  at  some  judicial  Interpretation 
of  these  terms,  school  desegregation  seems  certain  to  remain  a controversial 
issue  before  the  courts. 

In  spite  of  the  persistence  of  these  important  legal  questions,  the  federal 
courts  have  continued  to  rule  against  regregation  and  discrimination  in 
education.  Far  from  following  the  trend  of  the  new  Administration,  the 
courts  have  been,  if  anything,  more  diligent  In  their  application  of  earlier 
court  rulings  and  more  impatient  with  the  continued  efforts  of  segrega- 
tionists to  delay  desegregation.  Ironically,  the  various  attempts  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  diminish  the  Administration's  involvement  in  the 
politically  hazardous  business  of  civil  rights  enforcement  have  often  been 
negated  by  court  rulings  forcing  school  districts  to  desegregate.  The  most 
visible  such  ruling  came  last  fall  when  the  Supreme  Court  gave  some  JO 
Mississippi  school  districts  a two-month  deadline  to  achieve  total  desegrega- 
tion. The  unanimous  decision,  written  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  Ilurger, 
Nixon’s  first  appointee  to  the  court,  rejected  the  pleading  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  1 1 FAY  for  more  time  to  accomplish  the  job.  Another  note- 
worthy case  was  in  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  where  Chief  Judge 
Clement  Hnynosworth— the  man  the  U.S.  Senate  spurned  when  Nixon  nomi- 
nated 1dm  to  the  Supreme  Court — wrote  an  opinion  which  required  an  end 
to  racially  identifiable  schools  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  his  home  town.  The  Green- 
ville system  complied  with  the  order, 

Localise  of  such  highly  publicized  cases  as  these,  the  Administration 
still  finds  itself  under  attack  from  presidential  aspirant  George  Wallace, 
Georgia  Gov.  Lester  Maddox  and  other  segregat Waists,  who  consider  the 
courts  to  be  part  of  the  Administration  nml  therefore  reflective  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  real  feelings  on  civil  rights.  Many  Democrats,  liberals,  blacks 
and  other  civil  rights  advocate,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equally  convinced 
that  the  Administration  is  firmly  allied  wih  those  forces,  in  and  out  of  the 
South,  who  oppose  the  advance  toward  equality  of  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups. 

Where  school  desegregation  has  taken  place  in  the  South,  it  has  more 
often  than  not  occurred  at  the  expense  of  Negroes;  that  is  to  say,  it  lias 
usually  been  the  black  schools  which  have  had  their  names  changed  or  been 
closed,  the  black  children  who  have  been  bused  to  white  schools,  and  the 
black  principals  and  teachers  who  have  been  transferred,  demoted  or  fired. 
Desegregation,  in  other  words,  has  often  been  one-sided,  and  resentment 
against  plans  requiring  Negroes  to  make  most  of  the  sacrifices  lias  generated 
some  black  resistance  and  some  talk  favoring  the  development  of  “separate 
but  equal"  school  districts  divided  more  or  less  along  race  lines.  The  most 
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prominent  Mack  advocate  of  this  approach  is  Hoy  Innis,  director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORK).  Innis  lias  discussed  the  idea  with  at 
least  four  Southern  governors,  and  ail  of  them  were  “receptive’'  to  it, 
according  to  a story  by  Peter  Miiius  in  the  Washington  Post.  Representatives 
of  CORK  have  been  pushing  the  plan  in  Mobile,  where  controversy  over 
school  desegregation  plans  lias  l>cen  continuous  for  many  months.  An  aide  to 
Innis  was  heard  to  remark  in  Mobile  recently  that  a high-ranking  official 
in  the  Justice  Department  had  suggested  Mobile  as  a possible  test  city  for 
Innisks  *\sei>arate  but  equal”  proj>osal.  There  have  l>ocn  at  least  three  meet- 
ings between  Innis  or  his  representatives  and  high-ranking  officials  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  recent  months.  On  at  least  one  of  those  occasions. 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  |>articii>ated  in  the  discussions. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  confusion,  contradiction  and  uncertainty  that 
the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Equal  Educational  Opi>ortunittes  can  be  brought 
into  focus.  As  an  instrument  of  the  Xixon  Administration’s  desegregation  itollcy, 
title  IV  reboots  the  unsettled  and  inconsistent  nature  of  its  political  context, 
particularly  insofar  as  the  drafting  of  school  desegregation  plans  is  concerned. 
Conversations  with  most  of  the  15  directors  of  title  IV  programs  in  university 
centers,  with  officials  of  DEEO  at  the  regional  and  national  level,  and  with  a 
variety  of  interested  startles  both  in  and  out  of  government  indicate  that  politics, 
rather  than  law  or  educational  concerns,  is  the  dominant  force  in  many  of  the 
nitrations  of  title  IV.  (Some  of  them  add  that  this  has  been  generally  true  of 
the  Federal  government’s  policies  on  race  since  1051.) 

Reginning  with  the  entrance  of  DEEO  personnel  into  the  desegregation  plan- 
drafting business  when  the  21  South  Carolina  districts  were  put  under  a court 
order  last  March,  some  of  the  university  title  IV  centers  have  had  to  devote 
most  of  their  attention  to  drawing  plans.  The  mechanics  of  this  process  vary 
greatly  from  case  to  case,  but  in  general  they  are  as  follows: 

A Federal  district  court  orders  a school  system  to  produce  a plan  for  total 
desegregation.  The  system  is  given  a deadline  for  coming  up  with  the  plan,  and 
the  school  hoard  is  ordered  to  get  assistance  from  HEW  in  preparing  the  plan, 
title  IV  officials  then  enter  into  discussions  with  officials  of  the  school  system. 
If  agreement  can  he  reached  on  a plan,  it  is  cleared  with  the  ad  hoc  review 
committee  in  Washington  and  then  presented  to  ti.e  court.  More  often  than  not, 
agreement  has  not  resulted  from  the  discussions  between  t lie  school  hoard  and 
the  DEEO  representatives.  In  these  cases,  each  party  usually  presents  its  plan 
to  the  court,  and  the  judge  then  bases  his  order  on  one  or  both  of  the  plans. 

That  is  how  the  procedure  works  in  theory.  In  practice,  it  is  often  quite 
different.  To  begin  with,  the  judge’s  order  requiring  IIEW  to  assist  in  drawing 
the  plan  may  end  tip  in  the  hands  of  a Justice  Department  attorney,  or  a title  IV 
official  in  Washington,  or  in  tiie  nearest  regional  office  of  HEW,  or  in  the  state 
department  of  education's  title  IV  office,  nr  in  that  state’s  university-based 
title  IV  center:  it  might  also  ho  taken  up  by  the  school  hoard  with  the  local 
congressman  or  venator.  or  with  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  or  with  HEW 
Secretary  Finch.  Occasionally,  the  order  is  Ignored:  there  are  cases  now  current 
In  which  school  boards  ordered  to  seek  HEW  help  have  simply  refused  to  do 
so.  Presumably,  they  can  bo  held  in  contempt  of  court.  The  law  governing  title  IV 
specifics  that  help  with  desegregation  problems  can  he  given  to  school  systems  only 
upon  their  request:  consequently,  the  initiative  lies  wilh  the  school  board,  and 
its  decision  on  where  to  turn  for  assistance  can  set  the  political  and  educational 
tone  of  the  negotiations. 

After  it  is  decided  precisely  who  in  title  IV  will  he  given  the  job  of  working 
on  a desegregation  plan,  more  opportunity  for  political  pressure  arises.  What 
form  will  the  plan  take?  Will  it  require  the  elimination  of  racially  identifiable 
schools?  Will  it  require  long-distance  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance?  Will  it 
lie  based  on  the  neighborhood  school  concept?  Will  it  include  freedom  of  choice, 
or  pairing  of  schools,  or  consolidation?  Will  it  call  for  implementation  in 
stages,  or  require  immediate  change?  Will  it  include  teacher  and  administrator 
desegregation?  Almost  all  of  these  features  have  been  used  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Justice  Department  or  HEW  (including  DEEO)  has  had 
any  consistent  |x>*itlon  on  them.  In  recent  weeks,  however,  title  IV  representa- 
tives in  the  field  have  been  told  not  to  include  cross-town  busing  in  the  plans 
they  prepare — even  though  the  Pasadena  case  cited  earlier  in  this  report  seemed 
to  take  an  opposite  tat  k. 
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Often,  a school  system  will  give  unofficial  sup>p>ort  to  a plan  drawn  by  title  IV. 
but  denounce  the  plan  publicly  in  order  to  make  it  appear  to  the  system’s 
patrons  that  desegregation  is  being  forced  on  them  hy  federal  officials.  Reluctant- 
ly, I)EEO  officials  have  sometimes  gone  along  with  this  ploy. 

After  the  title  IV  plan  is  completed,  the  DEED  official  responsible  for  it  then 
takes  it  before  the  ad  hoc  committee  in  Washington,  and  once  again,  the  ope 
|K>rtunity  for  political  intrusion  presents  itself.  The  five  principal  memUrs  of 
the  committee  have  been  Jerris  Leonard,  Attorney  General  Mitchell's  top> 
assistant  in  the  area  of  civil  rights:  ItolKot  Mardian,  general  counsel  for  IIHW: 
Patrick  Gray,  one  of  HEW  Secretary  Finch's  chief  assistants;  Jerry  Rrader. 
director  of  title  IV;  and — until  his  resignation — Leon  Pa  net  la  of  OFR.  Mar- 
dian recently  was  made  executive  dim-tor  of  the  new  Agnew  task  force  on 
desegregation  problems.  The  ad  hoc  committee's  balance  of  p»ower  apparently 
lias  favored  a philosopdiy  of  desegregation  which  is  decidedly  more  conserva- 
tive than  that  relhvted  in  previous  administrations. 

Several  things  about  the  ad  hoc  committee  are  disturbing  to  supporters  of 
school  <h ‘segregation.  One  is  the  fact  that  its  existence  was  not  generally  known 
from  the  time  it  was  created  last  spring  until  the  end  of  January.  Even  some 
of  the  university  center  dim-tors  of  title  IV — those  who  have  not  lieen  in- 
volved in  drawing  up  desegregation  plans- — were  unaware  of  the  committee's 
existence  until  they  were  told  of  it  hy  an  inquiring  reporter.  Second,  then'  is 
evidence  that  political  pressure  lias  Jntlueuced  some  of  the  committee's  deci- 
sions; one  case,  involving  Orange  County,  Fla.,  will  he  detailed  later  in  this 
rep*>rt.  Third,  the  Justice  Department,  by  way  of  its  representation  on  the  com- 
mittee, has  l>ecome  influential  in  some  decisions  involving  cases  in  which  it 
was  not  a party;  in  other  words,  Justice  has  influenced  desegregation  prions 
even  though  it  is  not  a p>n rty  in  the  court  suit.  And  finally,  there  is  some  con- 
cern that  the  powerful  ad  hoc  committee  has  the  effect  of  a national  school 
hoard,  setting  desegregation  policy  that  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  best 
available  legal  and  educational  judgment. 

Whatever  the  validity  of  these  concerns,  it  is  apparent  that  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee, hv  its  very  nature,  makes  the  federal  government’s  desegregation  ac- 
tivities susceptible  to  political,  as  well  as  legal  and  educational,  considerations. 

After  the  committee  has  approved  a desegregation  plan  drawn  up  by  title  IV 
representatives,  the  plan  may  he  presented  to  the  school  hoard  or  to  the  court.  If 
it  is  given  to  the  school  board,  a further  op>pK)rtunity  for  political  Intrusion 
arises.  When  the  prians  do  finally  come  before  the  our.\  the  manner  in  which 
they  arc  supq>ortcd  by  title  IV  or  Justice  Department  representative's  can  also 
have  a hearing  on  the  judge’s  final  ruling.  And  after  ho  has  ruled,  the  handling 
of  ap»pK>als  and  the  enforcement  of  bis  decision  arc  .matters  In  which  the  Justice 
Department  retains  considerable  lull  nonce. 

POLITICAL  INTRUSION  IN  THE  PL  AX-DR  A ITT  NO  PROCESS 

As  illustration  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  politics  has  intruded  iu  the 
formulation  of  desegregation  plans  drawn  up>  by  Title  IV  personnel,  these  three 
cases  are  cited : 

After  prians  for  the  21  South  Carolina  districts  under  court  order  were 
compacted  last  si>ring,  the  director  of  title  IV’s  regional  office  in  Atlanta, 
Ernest  Hunch.  testified  in  Federal  court  ill  one  of  the  cases  that  impriementa- 
tlon  of  the  plan — which  he  himself  had  helped  to  iwepKire — “would  he  chaotic'' 
if  carried  out  completely  the  following  Septom1>or.  On  the  strength  of  his 
testimony  nml  others  like  it,  1$  of  the  21  districts  were  given  a year’s  delay 
in  implementing  total  desegregation.  The  Southern  Regional  Council,  in  a 
December  1900  report  entitled  “The  Federal  Retreat  in  School  Desegrega- 
tion,” said  of  the  South  Carolina  cases:  “When  most  of  the  local  districts 
resisted  the  [title  IV]  proposals,  political  pressures  apparently  succeeded  in 
having  the  plans  revised  and  the  EKO  staff  overruled  through  intervention 
of  top  HEW  and  Justice  officials.” 

When  a Federal  judge  In  Mississippi  ordered  some  30  districts  to  pweimre 
desegregation  plans  with  HEW  help  last  summer,  a task  force  of  title  IV 
personnel  did  the  job  and  presented  the  prians  in  court  early  in  August. 
Nine  days  later,  Secretary  Finch  wrote  a letter  to  the  court  requesting  a 
three-month  delay  in  the  hearing  on  the  prians.  Their  Immediate  implementa- 
tion, he  wrote,  would  “produce  chaos,  confusion  and  a catastrophic  cduca- 


tional  set  (Kick  to  the  children  in  the  .school  districts.’*  A hearing  was  granted 
on  Finch's  request  for  a delay.  Three  days  before  that  hearing.  Gregory 
Anrig,  who  was  then  director  of  the  title  IV  program  in  Washington,  was 
called  to  a meeting  with  Finch  and  Jerrlx  Ix-onard  of  the  .Justice*  Depart- 
ment. They  asked  Anrig  to  apiiear  at  the  hearing  with  Leonard  and  testify 
that  immediate  implementation  of  the  title  IV  plans  in  the  Mississippi  dis- 
tricts would  lie  a serious  mistake.  At  the  time,  neither  Commissioner  of 
Kdueaton  Allen— -Anrlg'x  immediate  suiierior — nor  OCH  Director  Canetta 
knew’  of  the  efforts  of  Finch  and  Leonard  to  solicit  Anrig's  testimony. 

Anrig  would  not  agree  to  give  the  testimony,  and  the  meeting  ended.  The  next 
day  was  a Saturday  and  all  government  o dices  were  closed,  hut  Anrig  and  seven 
other  title  IV  officials  were  called  to  Finch’s  office,  and  one  by  one  they  went  in 
to  meet  with  Finch  and  Leonard.  Kach  of  the  officials  was  asked  to  go  to  Missis- 
sippi and  testify  with  Leonard.  All  of  them  refused  except  two,  and  one  of  them — 
Jos>o  Jordan,  a staff  member  in  the  title  IV  regional  office  in  Atlanta — sub- 
sequently gave  the  testimony.  Soon  afterward.  Jordan  was  promoted  to  the  num- 
ber two  s|>ot  in  the  title  IV  national  office.  He  is  now  slated  for  a key  staff 
position  with  the  new  Agnew  task  force 

Soon  after  the  incident,  Anrig  and  some  of  the  other  title  IV  officials  asked 
for  transfers  out  of  the  division.  Anrig  is  now  Commissioner  Allen’s  chief  as- 
sistant. The  judge  in  Mississippi  granted  the  delay  Finch  wanted,  hut  the  case 
was  np|>ealcd.  and  the  Supreme  Court  subsequently  ruled  that  no  further  delay 
should  he  i>ermltted.  It  was  in  this  case  that  Chief  Justice  1 turgor  wrote  his  first 
civil  rights  opinion  for  the  court. 

The  third  example  of  |K>lttieal  manipulation  in  the  drafting  of  desegrega- 
tion plans  by  DKKO  personnel  concerns  the  tut  hoc  review  committee's 
handling  of  a plan  for  Orange  County,  Fla.  Title  IV  officials  presented  to 
the  committee  a plan  that  would  have  left  no  more  majority-black  schools 
in  the  system,  which  has  an  S2-18  ratio  of  whites  to  Negroes.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  review  committee  raised  objections  to  the  plan,  and  it  was  sent 
hack  for  further  revision.  The  next  day.  the  Orange  County  school  hoard,  with 
representatives  of  their  local  congressman  and  one  of  their  senators  in 
tow,  called  on  members  of  the  tut  hoc  committee  and  complained  about  the 
promised  plan.  Soon  afterward,  Senator  Kdward  J.  Gurney  (H.,  Fla.)  an- 
nounced that  the  title  IV  plan  had  been  withdrawn,  and  when  the  case* 
came  up  for  a hearing  lit  court  a few*  days  later,  the  school  hoard  presented 
its  own  desegregation  plan,  saying  it  hud  the  approval  of  IIKW. 

Other  examples  of  political  interference  in  the  plan-drafting  functions  of 
DKKO  have  been  cited  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana. 

niFFKRKXCKS  AMONG  TIIK  TITf.K  IV  (KMKHS 

The  lack  of  any  consistent  pattern  in  the  ways  in  which  title  IV  has  been 
involved  in  the  desegregation  plans  of  school  districts  makes  detailed  evaluation 
difficult.  Of  the  15  university-based  title  IV  centers,  about  half  have  done  no 
plan  drawing  at  nil.  Some  center  directors  have  testified  in  court  in  behalf  of 
defendant  school  districts,  others  have  test i lied  in  behalf  of  plaintiffs,  and  still 
others  have  avoided  testimony  altogether.  Some  directors  have  testified  only 
in  states  other  than  their  own,  while  others  have  been  willing  to  lie  witnesses 
in  their  home  states.  In  one  ease — Norfolk,  Va. — one  title  IV  director  npiiearcd 
for  the  defendant  school  hoard  and  another  was  called  as  a witness  by  the 
plaintiffs.  The  Justice  Department  has  been  a party  to  some  of  the  suits,  but  by 
no  means  all  of  them.  A few*  center  directors,  in  their  preliminary  work  before 
draw  ing  plans,  have  routinely  sought  Information  and  opinions  from  a variety  of 
representative  hut  unofficial  groups  in  the  local  communities,  tmtli  black  and 
white;  others  have  carefully  avoided  any  contact  with  jersons  other  than  the 
school  hoard  and  administration. 

Some  university  centers  leave  the  business  of  plan  drawing  to  the  title  IV 
representatives  in  the  state  department  of  education  or  to  officials  In  the  regional 
office  of  DKKO.  A few  centers  have  large  and  representative  advisory  committees; 
others  do  not.  Four  Southern  states— Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Vir- 
ginia— have  no  title  IV  offices  in  their  state  education  departments.  The  staffs  of 
at  !oa*t  three  of  the  university  centers  are  all  white,  and  several  others  have 
only  one  or  two  black  professional  employees.  Some  centers  are  heavily  staffed 
by  graduate  students  who  work  iiart-timo.  Some  centers  have  tried  to  tie  an  active 
force  promoting  desegregation,  while  others  have  carefully  avoided  any  activity 
that  might  Identify  them  with  a pro-desegregation  position. 
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Some  of  1 1 io  university  centers  liavo  oj>e  rated  with  a great  deal  of  freedom  from 
their  home  institution ; others  have  been  closely  controlled.  On  a few  occasions, 
testimony  of  center  directors  in  court  has  led  to  pressure  on  the  universities,  and 
in  turn  to  administrative  pressure  on  the  directors. 

From  tins  mixed  hag  of  procedures  and  people  and  programs  has  come  an 
equally  mixed  bag  of  desegregation  plans,  ranging  all  the  way  from  system-wide 
racial  balance  to  the  continuation  of  large  numbers  of  uni-racial  schools.  Just  as 
some  plans  have  !>oen  weakened  by  the  ad  hoc  review  committee  in  Washington, 
others  have  lieon  found  by  that  committee  or  by  regional  officials  of  title  IV  to  in* 
inadequate  to  meet  even  the  most  conservative  interpretations  of  the  law  and  the 
courts.  Commented  one  university  center  director:  “The  policy  of  title  IV  is  that 
there  is  no  indlcy,  and  in  that  resiKct  we  reflect  the  confused  stance  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  its  position  on  racial  issues  In  general.  If  you’re  looking  for  a 
conspiracy  theory  hero,  you  won't  find  it.  What  you'll  find  is  a lot  of  confuted 
people  doing  a lot  of  very  different  things,  without  much  direction  from  anyone. 
We  haven't  had  a meeting  of  Title  IV  directors  since  Anrig  left  last  summer. 
We're  groping  around  in  the  dark." 

COMMENTS  THOM  THE  TITLE  IV  CENTER  DIRECTORS 

Almost  without  exception,  the  university  center  directors  of  title  IV  who  were 
Interviewed  for  this  report  requested  that  they  not  be  fiUoted  directly  on  part  or 
all  of  their  remarks.  These  conversations  yielded  a variety  of  attitudes  and 
opinions. 

One  director  said  Ids  orders  were  to  work  only  with  school  officials,  “because 
the  law  specifies  that.  As  a matter  of  survival,  though,  we  would  do  that  even  if 
we  wereivt  required  to.  If  wo  went  to  the  blacks  in  this  state,  we’d  l>o  dead.  The 
superintendents  and  school  hoards  would  not  let  us  in  the  door."  The  director 
also  said  ho  and  his  staff  are  sometimes  called  out  of  the  state  by  the  Justice 
Department  to  testify  In  desegregation  eases,  “but  we  do  everything  in  our  i»o\ver 
to  keep  from  going  into  court  here.” 

Talks  with  two  members  of  that  title  IV  center's  advisory  committee  and 
with  a superintendent  who  lias  used  the  center's  services  Indicated  a general 
agreement  that  the  center  was  doing,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  “a  pretty 
good  job.”  All  of  them  emphasized  the  technical  assistance  asjieots  of  the  program. 

An  official  of  another  center  said  lie  thought  his  State  “would  have  been  a lot 
worse  off  without  title  IV.  At  least  it  has  brought  some  people  physically  to- 
gether to  sit  down  at  the  same  table.  Some  counties  still  haven't  had  integrated 
faculty  meetings,  but  they  will  send  black  and  white  representatives  to  our  in- 
stitutes and  workshops.  That’s  a mighty  little  thing,  I guess,  but  It's  something.” 
He  added  that  the  dean  who  is  administratively  responsible  for  the  'liter 
“keeps  very  close  tabs  on  what  we  do.  even  though  we  have  no  muscle,  no  lat.i  ,ute. 
and  we're  very  vulnerable.” 

A university  center  director  in  a border  State  said  he  had  been  called  on 
different  occasions  to  testify  by  both  school  hoards  and  plaintiffs  in  his  state, 
and  had  been  asked  by  Justice  to  give  testimony  in  other  states,  lie  asserted  that 
no  bureaucratic  or  political  pressure  had  ever  been  brought  to  boar  on  his  center. 
“My  only  criticism  of  title  IV,”  he  said,  “is  that  there  Is  no  communication. 
We  don’t  know  what  anybody  else  is  doing.  All  we  know  is  wlmt  we  read  In  the 
papers.”  He  said  he  had  never  hoard  of  the  ad  hoo  review  committee.  His  center, 
ho  stated,  has  helped  a few  school  systems  draw  up  desegregation  plans,  “but  wo 
have  never  drawn  up  a separate  set  of  plans  ourselves.  That's  the  school  hoard’s 
responsibility.” 

A director  in  another  State  said  his  staff  “hasn’t  drawn  up  any  plans,  hasn’t 
been  ordered  to  by  the  courts,  and  hasn’t  been  called  to  testify.  We’ve  been 
fortunate  so  far.  The  state  department  of  education's  title  IV  office  has  done 
a good  bit  of  that.  Their  staff  Is  larger  than  ours,  and  they  can  carry  more  of 
a punch  than  we  can — they  have  the  power  in  ttds  state.” 

Another  director  said  the  closest  his  center  bad  come  to  being  involved  in  a 
desegregation  plan  “was  when  some  people  from  the  regional  office  and  an  out- 
of-state  center  came  in  here  and  used  our  facilities.  We  were  their  errand  hoys.” 
He  said  the  business  of  plan  drawing  “is  just  about  over,  because  there  aren’t 
many  districts  that  haven't  been  ordered  to  do  It.  I’ll  be  glad  when  It's  over  so 
we  can  get  back  to  the  original  purpose— giving  technical  assistance  to  schools 
having  trouble  coping  with  desegregation  ” 


That  fooling  was  also  expressed  by  another  director,  who  called  the  next  throe 
or  four  years  “exceedingly  crucial  to  public  otlueati;o.”  Plan  drawing  should  be 
a thing  of  the  past  In  another  six  months  or  so,  be  said.  The  director  said  lie  and 
his  staff,  working  closely  with  the  regional  rfllco,  had  drawn  up  more  than  two 
dozen  desegregation  plans,  “anil  only  once  were  we  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  school  board  On  what  should  he  offered  to  the  court.  These  hoards  and 
suiierinteiulents  often  can’t  put  into  the  plans  what  they  know  should  be  there, 
so  we  do  it  and  take  the  rap  for  them.  We  haven’t  testified,  though,  and  I think 
we’re  much  more  effective  because  we  haven’t.”  The  «i#f  hoc  committee,  he  said, 
had  made  few  changes  in  the  plans  submitted  to  it  by  his  center.  “Frankly,  1 
think  there  would  be  more  political  finagling  if  there  wasn’t  such  a committee. 
This  way,  Justice  and  1IEW  have  a chance  to  make  the  plans  uniform:  without 
the  committee,  all  of  the  centers  would  l>o  under  terrltie  pressures,  and  some  of 
us  would  surely  be  vulnerable  to  it.” 

A director  in  a university  center  in  a State  on  the  Eastern  seaboard  said  be 
hadn’t  heard  of  the  wl  hoc  committee  and  apjioared  very  upset  to  learn  of  its 
existence.  He  also  said  he  had  not  met  Jerry  Brader,  who  had  l>oen  the  director 
of  title  IV  since  last  September.  (Center  directors  who  report  to  the  Dallas 
reghuml  oilice  of  title  IV,  where  Brader  formerly  worked,  all  know  him,  and  most 
of  them  speak  highly  of  1dm.  Most  of  the  directors  outside  that  region  know  little 
about  him.) 

Another  center  director  said  there  had  been  numerous  instances  where  direct 
grants  of  title  IV  funds  to  local  school  districts  “have  been  used  to  forestall 
desegregation.  As  In  other  federal  programs,  the  people  who  learn  how  to  nego- 
tiate the  system,  the  sharp  proiiosal  writers,  are  the  ones  who  get  the  grants — 
and  they  may  not  necessarily  be  the  ones  who  can  or  will  do  the  best  job  of 
desegregating.”  lie  asserted  tlmt  the  plan-drafting  role  title  IV  now*  finds  itself 
In  “has  put  the  entire  program  in  jeopardy.  We’re  stipjiosed  to  be  giving  as- 
sistance to  school  systems,  hut  as  soon  as  we  appear  on  a witness  stand  as  their 
adversary,  we’ve  lost  any  chance  we  might  have  had  to  influence  them.  We’ve 
gone  from  helping  the  guys  who  are  trying  to  pushing  iho  ones  who  aren’t.  And 
on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  plaintiffs  and  the  civil  rights  outfits  wo  have 
tried  to  work  with  now  see  us  dealing  only  with  school  officials,  and  they  inter- 
pret this  new  role  ns  siding  with  the  law  breakers — and  sometimes  they’re  right, 
title  IV  had  never  had  a clear  mission.  It’s  always  been  under- financed,  it’s 
lieen  reorganized  constantly,  In  a way  it’s  seen  a joke.  It  lias  Ikhui  oversuppllcd 
with  hacks  In  the  regional  offices,  and  hi  some  of  the  centers,  too— -well -meaning 
people,  for  the  most  part,  but  not  up  to  date  on  educational  and  social  matters, 
title  IV  lends  itself  to  the  kind  of  operation  President  Nixon  apparently  wants: 
disorganized,  nuclear,  contradictory.” 

The  director  of  one  university  center  lamented  the  fact  that  so  much  DKKO 
effort  in  recent  months  has  been  spent  in  the  development  of  desegregation  plans. 
“The  end  of  dual  schools  is  not  the  end  of  prejudice,”  lie  said.  “Just  getting 
black  and  white  kids  together  doesn’t  end  the  problems— in  fact,  it  often  marks 
the  real  beginning  of  problems.  That  is  where  title  IV  should  be  working,  where 
it  is  supposed  to  be.  But  while  it  costs  relatively  little  to  desegregate  a school 
system,  it  costs  a great  deal  to  make  one  work  pro|x*rly  after  it  lias  desegregated, 
and  I'm  afraid  Congress  and  the  Administration  are  looking  the  other  way  when 
we  tell  them  that.” 

Another  center  director,  noting  the  Justice  Department’s  general  withdrawal 
from  active  prosecution  of  segregated  districts,  said  flatly:  “The  decisions  in 
those  eases  now  are  basically  |K)1ttical.  We’ve  been  told  to  ease,  off.  to  honor 
the  neighborhood  school  principle.  Busing  is  a no-no.  If  I were  asked  to  go  Into 
a county  and  draw*  up  a desegregation  plan  now*,  I wouldn't  know’  w hat  to  do.  Onr 
latest  instructions  from  Washington  are  to  call  a meeting  of  representatives 
from  all  districts  in  the  state  which  are  under  court  orders  to  produce  desegrega- 
tion. Then  sometiody  from  the  Agnew*  task  force  is  going  to  come  down  to  talk 
with  them.  It’s  going  to  be  damned  Interesting  to  see  wimt  they  have  to  say.” 

The  Agnew  group,  which  Includes  Mitchell,  Finch  and  five  other  cabinet-level 
officials,  apparently  will  assume  some  of  the  responsibilities  now  held  by  title 
IV.  In  announcing  the  formation  of  the  task  force  Feb.  111.  President  Nixon  said 
its  purpose  would  be  to  “respond  affirmatively  to  requests  for  drafting  and 
submitting  to  the  court  desegregation  plans  designed  to  comply  with  the  law.” 

If  this  means  the  title  IV  officials  will  be  relieved  of  that  task,  the  comments 
of  tlie  university  center  directors  who  have  been  engaged  in  plan-drafting  so 
Intensively  for  the  jgist  year  clearly  indicate  that  thov  will  welcome  the  relief, 
whether  or  not  they  approve  of  having  the  Job  assumed  by  Vice  President  Agnew* 
and  hts  task  force. 
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OUTSIDE  ASSESSMENTS  OF  T (TIE  IV 

Interviews  wore  conducted  for  this  report  with  about  a dozen  jvoplo  who  have 
a serial  interest  in  the  nitrations  of  Title  IV  hut  no  direct  involvement  in  it, 
'These  hicludwl  attorneys  for  the  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  bund  and  the 
Law  vers  Constitutional*  Defense  Committee,  officials  of  the  l .S.  Commission  on 
Civil  flights  and  the  1IEW  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  and  the  Southern  Regional  Council,  university 
administrators  and  State  department  of  (‘ducat ion  officials  hoth  in  and  out  of 
the  South.  Among  their  comments  were  these : 

One  attorney  lihxl  a formal  protest  with  the  director  of  title  IV,  charging 
that  the  university  center  in  his  State  had  deliberately  concealed  from  1dm 
its  involvement  in  a case  in  which  he  was  the  attorney  of  record  for  the 
plaintiffs.  He  also  charged  that  the  title  IV  center  had  recommended  a 
desegregation  plan  that  ignored  the  must  recent  divisions  of  the  courts.  “I 
know  that  resect  for  the  judicial  process  is  not  great  in  the  South  today.” 
the  lawyer  wrote,  “hut  one  does  not  ex|»ec*t  an  organization  funded  by  the 
government  to  aid  in  the  desegregation  process,  to  Haunt  the  authority  of 
the  courts  in  this  manner.  I do  not  know  whether  the  Center’s  actions  in 
this  ease  result  from  a sincere  belief  that  the  recent  decisions  are  wrong 
and  should  he  ignored  or  from  the  inability  of  the  Center's  employees  to 
withstand  the  |»er<uasions  of  a school  hoard  which  they  know  only  represents 
one  segment  of  the  community.” 

Several  attorneys  have  complained  that  title  IV  personnel  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs,  or  with  the  black  communities  of 
the  districts.  “They  are  usually  like  part  of  the  school  board’s  team,  their 
counsel.”  said  one.  “We've  come  to  exjxvt  little  cooperation  from  them.” 
Another  attorney  added:  “It’s  amazing  how  there  has  developed  a sort  of 
pattern  to  title  IV’s  involvement.  At  first,  they  come  on  strong,  with  maps 
and  charts  and  a lot  of  exerts.  Then  the  politicians  and  the  hoard  get  a 
look  at  the  plans*,  and  there's  a lot  of  discussion,  and  then  title  IV  jveople 
make  modifications,  and  finally  there’s  the  alternative  plan.” 

The  title  IV  offices  in  the  State  departments  of  education,  with  a handful 
of  exceptions,  are  generally  dismissed  as  “hand-holding  operations."  or 
worse.  A state  official  in  Illinois  said  the  Title  IV  office  there  “is  not  offer- 
ing any  kind  of  |tositive  program  to  school  districts  having  desegregation 
problems.  South  Holland,  the  first  Northern  district  to  he  sued  by  the 
Justice  Department,  got  a $15,000  direct  grant  from  Title  IV  last  year,  with 
the  help  and  approval  of  the  State  depirtment  office,  but  the  money  was 
pmrl.v  used.  Title  IV  in  Illinois  is  trying  to  maintain  t lie  status  quo  until 
it  is  forced  to  do  otherwise,  and  then  to  do  as  little  as  possible.  There  has 
been  constant  criticism  of  the  program  from  many  school  systems.”  Such 
charges  frequently  have  been  made  against  state  department  programs  in 
some  Southern  states.  On  the  other  hand,  a few  of  those  offices  are  credited 
with  providing  the  leadership  for  desegregation  in  their  states. 

One  Federal  official  who  has  followed  the  operations  of  title  IV  closely 
is  critical  of  the  program's  technical  assistance  efforts.  “They’re  running 
adjuncts  to  schools  of  education”  he  says,  “with  desegregation  issues  of 
secondary  or  incidental  Importance.  It  should  Ih»  the  other  way  around. 
They’ve  got  their  priorities  misplaced.  They're  supposed  to  ho  concentrat- 
ing on  desegregation  problems,  but  they’re  emphasizing  team  teaching  and 
nongraded  instruction  instead.”  Others  have  suggested  that  the  technical 
assistance  functions  of  title  IV  should  he  ineorjMirated  into  other  Federal 
programs,  such  as  some  of  those  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act. 

Frequent  criticism  is  made  of  the  direct  grants  made  by  title  IV  to  local 
school  districts,  but  one  siqiorhitendent,  a former  HEW  official,  complained 
of  a grant  that  irasn't  made.  He  was  disturbed  because  “we  were  encouraged 
by  officials  In  both  the  regional  and  the  Rational  offices  to  apply,  and  we 
got  help  from  the  state  university  center  in  preparing  the  application,  but 
then  we  were  told  we  didn’t  meet  the  guidelines.  We  were  as  close  to  the 
guidelines  as  you  could  get,  but  we  didn't  get  the  grant.  I guess  that’s 
l>ollties  for  you.” 


Not  all  of  the  criticism  of  the  Title  IV  program  comes  from  integrationists. 
Oov.  Claude  Kirk  of  Florida,  who  lias  threatened  to  cut  off  State  funds  to  school 
systems  complying  with  Federal  court  orders  to  achieve  racial  balance  by  cross- 
town  busing,  now  includes  the  title  IV  center  at  the  University  of  Miami  In 
liis  scathing  condemnations  of  the  federal  government  and  the  courts.  Like  the 
Nixon  Administration  as  a whole,  the  title  IV  division  appears  to  be  squeezed 
tightly  between  those  who  insist  that  federal  law  and  court  rulings  be  obeyed 
and  those  who  seek  further  avoidance  of  such  compliance. 

(Jregory  Anrig,  who  was  director  of  the  title  IV  program  before  lie  asked  to 
bo  transferred  last  summer,  still  maintains  contact  with  the  program  from  his 
IKisitiou  as  executive  assistant  to  Commissioner  of  Education  Allen.  .Jerry  Urader. 
An  rig's  replacement,  roixirtodly  was  Anrig's  lirst  choice  for  the  job,  and  the  two 
men  are  frequently  in  touch.  Anrig  \v*l!  not  discuss  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  his  request  for  a transfer  from  the  EKO,  but  if  he  is  disturbed  about  devel- 
opments In  the  program  since  ho  left,  lie  gives  no  indication  of  it  in  conversation. 

Anrig  discounts  criticism  of  the  rid  hor  review  committee.  T don't  think  the 
review  procedures  have  changed  anything/'  lie  says.  • They've  been  a positive 
influence  on  the  quality  of  desegregation  plans.  I inaugurated  the  review  pro- 
cedure myself,  when  the  press  of  large  numbers  of  court  orders  made  previous 
review  procedures  inadequate.  I don't  six*  much  difference  in  the  possibility 
of  political  intrusion  now,  compared  to  that  possibility  before.  The  title  IV 
dim-tor  is  still  in  charge,  and  title  VI  is  still  involved  In  the  review  process, 
and  so  is  Justice.  So,  too,  is  the  commissioner  of  education,  through  the  Title  IV 
director,  who  rei>orts  to  him.  Personally,  I think  the  review  committee  is  work- 
ing well.  The  plans  being  approved  are  the  ones  I'd  approve  if  it  were  my 
choice  to  make/’ 

Opinions  in  the  Offices  of  title  VI  tend  to  contradict  Anrig's.  The  views  of  one 
high-ranking  title  VI  staff  member  api>oar  to  Ik*  typical : 

“The  ad  hoc  committee  Is  making  |>oliticnl  decisions,  not  educational  or  legal 
ones.  Not  everything  they  do  Is  necessary  antithetical  to  desegregation,  but 
they've  made  enough  concessions  to  political  pressure  to  let  every  school  system 
in  the  South  know  they  can  Ik*  had.  And  the  plans  l>cing  drawn  by  title  IV 
l>eople  are  more  conservative,  anyway,  than  the  plans  we  used  to  draw.  As  for 
our  Involvement  now,  all  I can  say  is  that  until  last  summer,  title  VI  routinely 
reviewed  all  of  the  plans  drawn  up  by  title  IV.  Now  we  don’t.  Panetta  or  his 
representative  have  been  in  on  t lie  review  committee's  deliberations,  but  they’re 
outnumbered  there — and  now  Panetta  is  gone.  Our  fieople  In  the  field  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  plans  drawn  up  by  title  IV.” 

TIIU  INCONSISTENCIES  OF  POLICY 

I* racier,  the  new  title  IV  director,  formerly  was  In  charge  of  the  PEEO  pro- 
gram In  the  Dallas  regional  office  of  HEW.  Itefore  joining  USOE  three  years  ago, 
he  spent  15  years  as  a school  teacher  and  administrator  in  east  Texas,  Since 
looming  the  national  director  of  title  IV,  he  had  had  the  unenviable  task  of 
heading  a program  In  which  actual  control  Is  divided  among  several  govern- 
ment officials,  administering  a |K>llcy  that  lacks  clarity  and  consistency.  Not 
only  has  politics  complicated  the  job,  but  the  courts  have  not  spoken  in  unison 
on  what  is  required  of  school  systems  which  are  still  segregated,  and  neither  lias 
tlie  Administration. 

On  the  first  of  March,  HEW  Secretary  Finch  said  in  a television  interview  that 
“a  very  confused  set  of  decisions  . . . that  go  to  both  ends  of  the  s]toctrum  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  busing,  for  example’1  have  been  issued  by  the  federal 
courts  and  that  the  Administration  “is  confused  by  what  the  courts  have  said.” 
He  added,  “I  feel  very  strongly  that  these  decisions  are  moving  In  the  wrong 
direction.”  Finch  did  not  say  that  the  .Justice  Detriment,  by  calling  for  busing 
In  places  like  Pasadena  and  opi>osiiig  it  in  most  Southern  Cases,  has  added  to 
the  confusion,  and  so,  too,  has  title  IV  through  the  variety  of  desegregation 
plans  its  representatives  have  projiosed. 
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Iii  spite  of  all  the  inconsistencies,  there  is  some  basis  for  agreeing  that  title 
IV,  through  its  several  forms  of  technical  assistance  to  desegregating  school 
districts,  has  at  least  provided  seme  opportunities  for  |>cople  to  work  for  a better 
understanding  of  one  another,  across  race  lines.  Last  fiscal  year,  more  than  49,000 
teachers  and  administrators  in  1,105  school  districts  participated  in  the  various 
institutes,  workshops  and  training  programs  sponsored  through  title  IV,  and 
that — on  paper,  at  least — seems  a fair  return  on  the  $9.2  million  investment. 

Hut  the  newer  and  more  controversial  role  of  title  IV — that  of  drawing  up 
desegregation  plans,  seeking  accommodations  with  the  school  districts  those  plans 
affect,  and  testifying  in  court  in  supjvort  of  the  plans— has  caught  the  title  IV 
Muff  at  the  national,  regional,  university  center  and  state  detriment  of  educa- 
tion levels  in  a political  crossfire.  By  and  large,  the  technical  assistance  activities 
of  DEED,  when  they  have  functioned  as  contracts  between  willing  parlies,  have 
enjoyed  a considerable  measure  of  success.  But  the  more  coercive  role  of  drawing 
plans  under  court  orders,  and  even  some  of  the  technical  assistance  activities, 
have  often  been  more  ik>1  It ieal  than  educational. 

“What  it  come  down  to  is  a matter  of  will.”  says  Brader.  “Where  there  Is  not 
a fundamental  willingness  to  comply  with  the  law,  we  can’t  do  much.”  In  recent 
months,  examples  of  a changing  interpretation  of  the  law  and  a changing  attitude 
about  that  “fundamental  willingness”  to  comply  with  it  have  been  evident  in 
many  quarters — in  Southern  school  districts,  in  Northern  and  Western  cities, 
in  state  and  local  governments,  in  the  Nixon  Administration,  and  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

SHI  MARY 

For  almost  five  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  BKU,  the 
Division  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  worked  in  relative  obscurity  with 
school  systems  seeking  help  in  the  transition  from  segregation  to  equality.  In 
the  spring  of  1909,  the  Federal  courts  began  to  call  on  DEEO  experts  to  prepare 
desegregation  plans  for  school  districts  under  court  orders.  Since  then,  the  Umb- 
ilical assistance  aspects  of  the  title  IV  program  have  been  overshadowed — and 
in  some  cases  stymied — by  the  iKditlcal  atmosphere  surrounding  the  desegrega- 
tion issue  and  by  the  ambivalence  of  the  Nixon  Administration  in  its  policies 
on  race  and  education. 

In  recent  months,  the  actions  of  the  Justice  Department,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  White  House,  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
courts  have  been  marked  by  confusion  and  contradiction  on  the  Issue  of  school 
desegregation.  Whether  the  confusion  is  attributed  to  a retreat  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  from  the  goal  of  total  desegregation,  ns  some  critics  charge,  or  to 
a combination  of  circumstances  more  coincidental  than  deliberate,  the  net  effect 
is  that  no  clear  federal  i>oiicy  Is  discernible. 

In  short,  school  desegregation  has  become  an  explosive  national  issue  once 
again,  and  the  fallout  from  it  is  jmrvasive.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  that  in 
the  DEEO.  It  has  become  an  academic  question  whether  title  IV  of  the  1901 
Civil  Bights  Act  can  lie  a resourceful  instrument  for  the  firm  establishment  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  in  the  nation’s  public  schools;  right  now,  it  Is 
simply  an  instrument  of  the  Nixon  Administration's  evolving  policy  on  school 
desegregation.  How  effective  title  IV  may  eventually  be  in  giving  assistance  to 
desegregating  school  districts  apparently  will  depend  on  what  the  Administra- 
tion’s policy  turns  out  to  bo.  For  the  present,  title  IV  is  a reflection  of  the  Ad- 
ministration itself,  a measure  of  where  the  federal  government  is  at  this  stage 
of  tlie  school  desegregation  issue.  One  director  of  a title  IV  university  center 
provided  this  summation  : 
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••School  districts  which  really  want  help  with  desegregation  issues  can  find 
it  in  some  of  the  centers.  Hilt  the  ones  which  are  still  trying  to  evade  the  issue, 
the  ones  which  have  no  real  desire  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination,  aren’t  going 
to  he  affected  by  title  IV  very  much,  and  some  of  them  are  actually  using  title 
IV  as  a means  of  evading  desegregation,  as  one  more  way  of  stalling  for  more 
time.  Title  IV  can’t  deal  with  that  attitude;  it  can’t  move  farther  than  the  Ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  move.  It  is  the  Administration — nothing  more,  nothing 
less — and  that  means  it  is  confused  and  uncertain  and  preoccupied  with  the  j>olit- 
ieul  consequences  of  its  every  move,  lentil  the  Administration  gets  itself  together 
on  this  whole  question  of  nice,  it’s  useless  to  expect  any  more  of  title  IV  than 
it  Is  doing  now.” 

TITLE  IV  DESEGREGATION  CONSULTING  CENTERS  AT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Location  cf  center 


University  of  South  Alabama,  Mobil},  Ala 

Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Ouachita  Baptist  University,  Arkadilphia,  Ark 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del 

University  cl  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla 

University  >1  Georgia,  Athens,  Gi 

Western  Kentucky  University,*  Bowling  Green,  Ky 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  la 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi  * Hattiesburg,  Miss 

University  of  New  Mexico  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

St  Augustine's  Colley,  Raleigh,  N.C 

University  of  Oklah  •ma,  Norman,  Okla 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.C 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tef1*.. 

University  cf  Texas,  Austin,  Tex 

University  of  Virginia,  Char IMtesviile,  Va.. . 


Director  of  center 

Fiscal  year 
1969  budget 

. Oavid  Bjork 

$125,962 

. Stafford  C(ark _. 

192.627 

. A.  B.  Weatheringlon 

247,305 

. Ralph  Duke 

137,618 

. Gordon  Foster 

375,325 

. Morrill  M.  Hall 

296. 386 

. Norman  Deeb 

23  912 

_ Glenn  Hont/ 

225,295 

. John  McPhait 

209  633 

„ John  Aragon.. 

190,000 

. W'lUiam  A.  Gaines 

247,239 

. Joe  Garrison 

323,224 

_ Larry  Winecoff 

239,096 

. Frederick  P.  Venddti 

200,087 

. Robert  Reynolds 

349,999 

_ James  H.  Bash 

138,128 

* Western  Kentucky  University  center  was  phased  ool  in  February  1970. 

x University  of  Southern  Mississippi  center  is  being  phased  ©cf;  anew  ce.'ter  was  opened  at  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity in  Starkville  in  December  1969,  under  the  direction  of  Homer  Coskrey,  dean  of  the  university's  general  extension 
division. 


TITLE  IV  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  E0UCATI0N  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  UNITS 


State 

Director  . 

Fiscal  year 
1969  budget 

California 

Pies  Griffin 

141, 475 

Colorado 

....  Earl  W,  Philips 

(0 

Florida 

Dan  Cunningham 

98,823 

Georgia 

John  Mije 

45,639 

Illinois 

...  Robert  Lyons 

83,  270 

Indiana 

...  Louise  R»diey.. 

65, 184 

Iowa  

. . . Jesse  L.  High 

(i) 

Kentucky 

...  W.  C.  Shatdes 

67,$%5 

Maryland 

...  Paul  Tonetti 

58,917 

Massachusetts.. 

...  Theodore  Parker 

91,670 

Michigan 

...  Marvin  Tableman 

94,  338 

Minnesota 

...  Archie  Holmes 

78,967 

Mississippi 

...  John  O.  Ethridge 

26, IDS 

State 

Director 

Fiscal  year 
1969  budget 

New  **rsey 

. Nidi  Thoms 

$82, 997 

New  York 

. Wilbur  R.  Nordos 

89,  538 

North  Carolina. . . 

. Robert  Strother 

94,890 

Oho 

. Robert  Greer 

88  630 

Oklahoma 

. Charles  W.  Sandman... 

44.  263 

Oregon 

. Jerry  Fuller 

65,672 

Rhode  Island 

. Louis  F.  Simonini 

30.960 

South  Carolina... 

. Joe  Durham... 

71  235 

Tennessee 

. Robert  Sharp... 

46,250 

Texas 

. Glbert  Conofey 

43.933 

Washington 

. Warren  H.  Burton 

60,729 

Wisconsin 

. William  W.  Colby 

0) 

‘Opened  fiscal  year  1970, 


Title  IV  Direct  Oraxts  To  Individual  School  Systems 


Fiscal  year 


School  sij.it cm  1969  grant 

Tuscumbia,  Ala $73.  IIS 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 40.  1 10 

Andalusia.  Ala 22,532 

Mesa,  Ariz 40.000 

(’omvny,  Ark 31,000 

Magnolia,  Ark.,  District  1 1 42,  400 

Lake  Village,  Ark 30,  7M 

Little  Rock,  Ark 20.  152 

(ircat  Pities  Ponsortfum.  San 

Francisco,  Calif NS,  330 

Richmond.  Palif.  \ 2 grants) 70.  500 

Rerkdey.  Calif SO,  O00 

San  Mateo,  Calif 50,000 

Pittsburg,  Calif 50,001 

Hollands.  Calif 51.370 

I.os  Angeles  (Vnmty,  Calif 23,  OdO 

Washington,  D.C 152.005 

St.  I aide  County,  Fla 30,  557 

1 1 reward  County,  Fla 13.  SI5 

Rockdale  (Vmnty,  (»a 71,000 

Twiggs  Comity,  (in 21,  SOS 

Stephens  County,  <»a 4:1,010 

Call  lend  ale,  ill 17,  010 

South  Holland,  III.,  District  1_  41,050 

Ih'oria,  III 10,100 

Cary,  hid. 53, 331 

Terrebonne  Paris1;,  la 27.  OOS 

lafourche  Parish.  la 2N,  500 

Charles  Comity,  Md 40,03$ 

Kent  (Vmnty.  Mil 20.  I'M) 

Aline  Arundel  Comity.  Md 30,  475 

Raltlmore,  Md OH,  IKK) 

(irand  Rapids,  Midi 00,231 

McComli.  Miss 53. Mid 

(Oiarleston,  Mo 50. 010 

Xeptune,  X.  J 0,  325  i 

Las  Vegas,  X.  Mex 41,  2N0  j 

Silver  City.  X.  Mex 30,  000  j 

Los  Lunas,  X.  Mex 40,000 

RernalHo,  X.  Mex 40,  S00  ! 


Fiscal  year 


School  system  1969  grant 

Clark  County,  Xev $G2,  931 

Alamance  (Vmuty.  X.C 21,  307 

Wake  County,  X.C 00,  730 

Orange  County,  X.C 31.  S25 

1 Hurke  County.  X.C 37,000 

ChajKd  Hill,  X.<\  1 2 grants) — SO,  M2 

Chatham  County,  X.C 5,  737 

Moore  County.  X.C 31,  *M*) 

Jones  County.  X.C 23,  Oso 

Asheville,  X.C 14,  4S7 

Dayton,  Ohio 70,000 

Oklahoma  City.  okla_ 1KI,  ooo 

Fox.  Okla 33.501 

Knid.  Okla 31.  70.3 

Muskogee.  Okla.,  District  20__  2S,  000 

Rristol,  l»a 3o,  53s 

Providence,  R.I 41,113 

Kershaw  (Vmnty,  S.C 0. 100 

Colon  Comity,  S.C 47,  405 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 05,  SIV» 

Slielhy  County,  Tenn 01,  500 

Houston.  Tex S2,  050 

Hutchins.  Tex 47.020 

Corsica  nun,  Tex 120,  400 

(Iroveton.  Tex 41,000 

Charlottesville.  Va 20,  705 

Fluvanna  (Vanity.  Va 22. 3M) 

Xansemond  Comity,  Va 2S,  140 

Hampton.  Va 32, 05s 

Lexington,  Va 7,  701 

Williamsburg,  Va 14,400 

Lynchburg,  Va 20,230 

Xew  Kent  County,  Va 17,  525 

Amelia  (Vmnty,  Va 10,025 

Pittsylvania  (Vmnty,  Va 10,  730 

Portsmouth,  Va 47. 5S0 

Chesa|K*ake,  Va 37, 2S3 

Xorfolk,  Va 15, 000 

Seattle,  Wash.,  District  1 22, 101 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  District  10 50.  000 


APPENDIX  I) 

State  or  Xortu  Carolina, 
Superintendent  ok  Puri.ic  Instruction. 

Raleigh , June  10 , 1970. 

Hon.  Charles  Jonas. 

House  of  Representative*, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jonas:  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Deportment  of  Public 
Instruction  have  been  reading  with  Intense  interest  the  publicity  about  the 
President’s  pro]*) sal  that  the  Congress  appropriate  funds  for  the  “Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  of  1070’’  to  give  schools  assistance  in  accomplishing  desegrega* 
tion.  While  our  staff  Is  In  favor  of  providing  funds  to  aid  the  school  administra- 
tive units  in  desegregating  the  schools  in  fiscal  1072,  wo  are  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  the  monies  will  l>c  approved  by  IIEW  for  local  school  districts  bypassing 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  Xortli  Carolina  State  De- 
jKirtment  of  Public  Instruction,  a sjiedal  assistant  for  Human  Relations  with  a 
staff  of  two  professional  persons  has  been  coordinating  activities  In  the  local 
school  administrative  units  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  in  orderly  desegre- 
gation of  the  public  schools,  staffs,  and  students.  Since  this  office  has  been 
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coordinating  desegregation  activities  among  the  school  districts,  the  Human 
Relations  start’  could  contribute  a great  deal  toward  effective  use  of  these  funds 
by  coordinating  activities  among  the  school  districts  which  will  submit  projects 
to  lx*  approved  and  funded  by  HEW. 

According  to  information  available  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, activities  which  will  qualify  for  funding  are:  sinxial  administrative 
activities  incident  to  implementing  a plan  for  desegregation  or  reduction  of 
racial  isolation;  renovation  of  facilities;  inservice  education  for  teachers;  guid- 
ance programs;  remedial  programs ; curriculum  materials ; etc. 

We  believe  that  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  under  the  State 
Hoard  of  Education  should  not  l>o  bypassed  in  planning  these  very  important 
activities  for  school  desegregation  puri>osos.  Your  help  in  bringing  this  need  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


It.  Max  Adroit, 

. I ss  h taut  S if  pm*  ntvHttcnf. 


Statement  of  Walter  G.  Davis,  Director,  Department  of  Kducation,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Lauok  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Mr.  Cbairman,  we  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  sluin'  our  views 
with  this  Subcommittee  concerning  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070,  H.R. 
17S4G.  This  bill  deals  with  matters  of  long  and  deep  concern  to  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  bill  addresses  itself  to  three  types  of  situations.  Regarding  each  of  these 
situations,  the  AFL-CIO  has  forthrightly  committed  itself. 

First,  II.R.  17S4G  would  provide  financial  assistance  “to  aid  local  educational 
agencies  throughout  the  Nation  to  meet  the  social  needs  incident  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination  among  students  and  faculty  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.” 

The  AFL-CIO  was  founded  by  the  merging  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  in  10.75,  the  year  after  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  schools  segregated  on  the  basis  of  race  are  un- 
constitutional. That  founding  convention  was  very  busy  establishing  the  struc- 
ture and  principles  of  the  new  organization.  Yet  it  took  out  the  time  to  adopt 
a resolution  which  declared ; 

“The  AFL-CIO  is  committed  to  the  basic  principle  of  affording  the  educational 
opportunities  to  all  persons  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  status.  It  is,  therefore, 
strongly  commit  ted  to  help  assure  the  fullest  possible  support  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  outlawing  segregation  in  the  nation’s 
schools.” 

We  therefore  firmly  endorse  the  first  declared  objective  of  the  bill. 

Secondly,  II.R.  17S4G  would  provide  financial  assistance  “to  encourage  the 
voluntary  clindn  itton,  reduction,  or  prevention  of  racial  isolation  in  schools 
with  substantial  proportions  of  minority  group  students  . . 

Again,  tills  Is  a goal  with  which  the  AFL-CI0  has  long  been  in  record.  In 
its  convention  of  1003,  the  AFL-CIO  declared  flatly,  “Dc  facto  segregation  is  no 
more  morally  defensible  than  segregation  arising  out  of  the  law.”  The  next  con- 
vention of  the  AFL-CIO,  meeting  in  1005,  stated : 

HT)c  facto  segregation  arising  from  neighborhood  housing  patterns  and  from 
the  location  of  schools  remains  a serious  problem  . . . [We  urge]  iiositive  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  the  schools  will  be  meeting  places  for  children  of  different 
races,  different  nationality  backgrounds,  and  different  levels  of  family  income.” 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  financial  assistance  “to  aid  children  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  overcome  the  educational  disadvantaged  of 
racial  isolation  ...” 

Here  too  the  AFL-CIO  has  declared  itself,  this  time  in  Its  convention  of  19G7 
which  stated : 

“Where  ghetto  schools  are  an  Inevitable  consequence  of  urban  housing  pat- 
terns, then  massive  resources  must  be  poured  into  those  schools  to  compensate 
for  the  educational  handicap  which  stems  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
ghetto  schools. 

With  the  stated  purposes  of  the  Emergency  School  Alii  Act  then  the  AFL-CIO 
is  thoroughly  In  accord. 


We  are  nevertheless  apprehensive  that  H.R.  17846  in  Its  present  form  could 
very  well  result  in  delaying  rather  than  speeding  school  integration.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  requires  drastic  revisions.  Unless  such  changes  are  made, 
we  would  be  constrained  to  oppose  it 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  Section  4-e  of  the  bill  which  provides, 
in  the  allocation  of  funds,  for  a school  district  to  double  count  its  minority 
children  if  It  Is  carrying  out  a plan  of  desegregation  pursuant  to  a final  order 
of  a United  States  court  issued  within  a period  less  than  two  years  prior  to  the 
year  in  which  the  allotment  Is  to  be  made  or  If  it  is  desegregating  under  a plan 
meeting  the  requirement  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1664. 

This  provision  would  reward  recalcitrance.  States  with  school  systems  which 
had  defined  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1054  until  forced  to  desegregate  by 
Federal  courts  or  the  Department  of  ITealth,  Education,  and  AYelfare  under  title 
VI  would  qualify  for  more  assistance  under  H.R.  17816  than  they  would  if 
such  districts  had  voluntarily  obeyed  the  law.  Surely  it  is  a novel  concept 
to  provide  greater  Federal  assistance  to  those  who  have  violated  the  law  than 
to  those  who  have  lived  up  to  the  law. 

By  limiting  the  double  count  to  school  districts  which  arc  under  Federal 
court  orders  or  title  VI  plans,  Section  4-c  makes  an  arbitrary  and  pointless 
distinction  between  school  districts  such  as  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  which 
is  under  the  Federal  court  order  to  desegregate  and  Los  Angeles  which  Is  under 
a state  court  order,  The  section  would  penalize  states  with  school  systems 
which  have  demonstrated  their  initiative  by  integiating  their  schools  voluntarily 
and  states  with  racial  balancing  laws  or  policies. 

Section  4-c  amounts  to  a bonus  from  the  Federal  government  to  those  who 
stubbornly  defied  the  Supreme  Court  for  over  10  years.  The  double  count  pro- 
vision should  bo  eliminated  if  this  bill  is  truly  to  serve  equitably  the  purpose 
of  school  Integration. 

We  are  concerned  also  about  Section  5-n(3)  which  provides  for  “interracial 
educational  programs  or  projects  Involving  the  joint  participation  of  minority 
group  and  nonmlnorlty  group  children  attending  different  schools.”  Now  we 
thoroughly  agree  that  In  a situation  such  as  that  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  meaningful  racial  Integration  may  he  difficult  at  this  time,  Ihcre  is  a 
not'd  for  s|>ooial  efforts  to  compensate  for  racial  Isolation.  What  we  find  wrong 
in  this  section  is  not  its  intent  but  the  terms  under  which  a school  district  may 
qualify.  To  qualify,  the  racially  isolated  schools  must  be  In  a district  in  which 
“the  number  of  minority  group  children  in  average  dally  membership  in  the 
public  schools  ...  is  (A)  at  least  ten  thousand  or  (B)  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  such  average  daily  membership  of  all  children  in  such  schools.” 

If  10.000  minority  children  are  sufficient  for  a school  district  to  qualify,  then 
there  must  he  a few  large  cities  in  America  which  could  not  argue  that  racially 
isolated  schools  were  inevitable  and  that  they  should  use  their  Emergency 
School  Aid  funds  not  to  establish  integrated  schools  tint  instead  to  develop 
projects  attempting  to  overcome  the  educational  disadvantages  of  keeping  them 
segregated. 

This  provision  of  the  bill,  like  Section  l-c.  could  have  Ibe  effect  of  frustrating 
efforts  at  integration  rather  than  encouraging  them.  We  are  concerned  that 
applications  from  school  districts  would  ho  received  with  great  tolerance  where 
they  promised  to  use  funds  to  com)  ten  sate  for  racially  isolated  schools. 

When  the  t’harlotle-Mecklenburg  school  board  appealed  the  decree  of  Federal 
District  Judge  James  B.  McMillan,  the  Justice  Department  entered  into  the 
nppcnl  as  a “friend  of  the  court  ” arguing  that  nil  schools  In  rt  unitary  district 
need  not  he  integrated.  There  are  thus  reasons  to  susjicct  tluit  proposals  to  use 
these  Federal  funds  not  on  integration  plans  but  on  “projects  to  overcome  the 
adverse  educational  effects  of  racial  isolation”  might  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion from  those  administering  the  Act.  We  therefore  bc  Feve  that  Section  5 n (5) 
should  be  amended  to  change  Ibe  eligibility  criteria. 

We  urge  that  the  legislation  make  more  jmsitlve  efforts  to  encourage  school 
systems  to  seek  ways  of  overcoming  racial  isolation.  In  its  1067  convention,  the 
AFlr-riO  stated: 

“School  systems  need  to  exi>eriiiient  with  new  patterns  of  organization  which 
hold  the  promise  In  breaking  down  tic  facto  school  segregation.  Educational  parks, 
supplemental  learning  centers,  and  magnet  schools  are  among  the  pro]  hi  sals  which 
have  been  advanced  to  bring  about  maximum  racial  and  economic  integration 
and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  quality  education  by  permitting  the  fullest  use  of 
educational  technology. 
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We  suggest  that  a section  he  included  In  the  Elementary  School  Aid  Act  ear- 
marking  funds  for  demonstration  projects  of  tlds  sort,  particularly  funding  for  an 
educational  park  or  two.  The  experience  gained  through  this  typo  of  project  might 
well  be  applied  throughout  the  nation  and  lead  to  the  solution  of  longstanding 
problems  of  racial  isolation  plaguing  many  of  our  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  assume  good  faith  on  the  part  of  all  officials' — Federal,  State 
and  local — involved  in  the  desegregation  process.  Unfortunately,  experience  has 
caught  us  that  good  intentions— however  deeply  held— often  are  not  enough.  And, 
sometimes,  well-intentioned  local  officials  are  subjected  to  unbearable  political 
pressures  in  the  absence  of  clear  federal  mandates.  For  these  reasons,  we  believe 
this  Subcommittee  should  ho  careful  to  outline  as  siKcifUally  as  jKissibh*  the  piir- 
]K)se.s  for  which  funds  authorized  order  the  bill  may  be  spent.  Wo  are  disturbed, 
for  example,  about  the  broad  grant  of  discretionary  authority  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  hi  Section  4(:il.  One-third  of 
the  funds  authorized  may  be  expended— In  the  words  of  the  bill — “as  he  may  find 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  grants  or  contracts  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.”  We  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  language  should  be  tightened  up. 

Just  as  II. H.  17SI0  would  place  what  we  believe  would  be  too  much  discretion 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  Its  language  would  leave  too  much  to 
the  discretion  of  local  school  officials  who,  in  some  cases,  have  been  in  violation 
of  the  law  and  who  reportedly  have  seriously  misused  ESEA  title  I funds.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  bill  makes  sufficiently  clear  the  procedures  which  will 
he  folio we<l  in  assessing  compliance  by  a school  system  with  the  terms  of  its 
desegregation  project  once  it  has  l>een  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

In  light  of  our  concerns  about  the  implicit  discretion  envisioned  in  the  Ad- 
ministration bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  wo  should  like  to  make  a couple  of  suggestions. 
We  believe  that  the  bill  should  require  the  Department  to  spell  out  some  sluml- 
ord of  progress  against  which  to  measure  the  Implementation  of  a school  system's 
integration  plan.  Interested  persons  outside  of  government  should  be  aware  of 
the  criteria  which  will  be  used  in  judging  a proposal  and  how  It  will  bo  moni- 
tored and  reviewed.  Similarly,  local  school  officials  should  know  the  criteria 
by  which  the  Department  will  measure  applications  for  assistance  and  how  they 
will  he  reviewed  for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  applications. 

These  concerns  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  the 
title  VI  compliance  agency  for  HEW,  should  be  intimately  Involved  in  the  com- 
pliance review  process  and  in  approving  applications  for  aid.  II.R.  17N46  would 
place  the  administration  of  the  program  it  authorizes  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  involvement  of  the  Officer  for  Civil  Rights  would  not  he  inconsistent 
with  this  siuce  that  agency  is  located  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  is  more  familiar  with  school  desegregation  compliance  than 
any  agency  in  the  federal  government.  We  believe  strongly  that  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  should  draw  extensively  upon  this  resource  in  administering  the  new  law. 
Compliance  under  II.R.  1784d  will  Ik*  of  prime  Importance  if  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  are  to  be  served.  We  believe  this  subcommittee  should  consider  legislative 
language  or  a strong  recommendation  in  its  report  to  the  effect  that  Hie  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  should  be  responsible  wholly  or  In  part  for  the  administration 
of  Hie  program  authorized  by  II.R.  17810. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  absence  of  any  provision  In  the  bill  requiring  pub- 
lic disclosure  or  the  formation  of  local  multiracial  community  advisory  com- 
mittees to  consult  on  the  types  of  programs  to  be  funded,  .developed  and  imple- 
mented. Nothing  In  the  Act  requires  a school  hoard  to  reveal  to  the  community 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  putting  Its  funds.  Only  in  the  case  of  projects  designed 
to  compensate  for  racial  isolation  is  a school  system  even  required  to  show  that 
funds  under  the  Act  are  resulting  in  an  Increased  per  pupil  expenditure. 

Experience  teaches  ns  that  if  a program  of  this  sort  Is  to  work,  it  must  he 
closely  monitored,  both  by  the  Federal  government  and  by  the  community  in 
which  It  takes  place.  This  bill  does  not  adequately  provide  for  either. 

We  recommend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Subcommittee  consider  inclusion  of 
a requirement  for  community  participation— on  a multiracial  basis— in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  projects  funded  under  this  Art.  Since  the 
piirjmsc  of  the  Act  is  to  promote  school  integration,  we  believe  it  is  altogether 
appropriate  to  suggest  that  there  also  be  multiracial  involvement  of  students 
either  on  the  community  committees  or  on  separate  committees  to  be  con- 
sulted In  planning  for  school  desegregation.  Without  their  involvement,  inte- 
gration can  be  needlessly  Impeded  by  oversights  and  insensitive  decisions. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  wo  have  no  intention  of  .submitting  to  t tils  subcommittee  a 
“laundry  ICC’  of  the  tvjK‘>  of  activities  which  wo  believe  could  bo  eligible 
for  assistamv  under  legislation  such  as  that  which  you  are  considering.  The 
fad  is  that  we  are  really  groping  for  answers  in  school  integration.  The  an- 
swer in  one  community  is  not  necessarily  the  answer  in  another.  What  works 
here  will  not  always  work  there.  For  that  reason,  flexibility  is  essential.  We 
believe  Fongros  should  enact  a bill  containing  as  many  of  the  various  tools 
as  jMissihlc  needed  to  bring  about  school  integration  -not  just  desegregation, 
in  the  sense  that  that  term  may  meet  minimum  legal  requiremenrs — hut  true 
integrated  quality  edueution. 

The  hill  should,  as  we  suggested,  authorize  a demonstration  section  on 
educational  parks.  It  should  also  assist  other  integration  tools,  some  of  which 
art1  mentioned  in  the  bill— reduction  of  teacher-pupil  ratios,  training  and  re 
training  of  teachers,  development  of  new  teaching  techniques  and  teaching 
materials  rellocting  more  accurately  the  groat  contributions  of  minorities  to 
uur  history  and  culture,  hiring  of  community  aides  and  teacher  aides,  as- 
sistant for  transportation  costs,  exiiert  consultation  on  reorganizations  of 
grade  structures  of  schools  nr  school  pairings  to  facilitate  desegregation  and 
the  many  other,  diverse  activities  which  can  bo  used  to  promote  integration 
and  in  so  doing  help  to  bring  about  a letter  quality  of  education. 

The  provisos,  which  the  Semite  added  to  the  school  desegregation  assistance 
item  in  the  fiscal  lOit  education  appropriations  measure  (II.K.  10010)  represent 
examples  of  the  kind  of  safeguards  needed  to  assure  that  funds  authorized  by 
legislation  such  as  II.K.  1TSI0  would  l>e  expended  for  the  purixxses  intended.  Hut 
more  is  needed  in  the  way  of  safeguards  spoiled  out  in  Departmental  regulations 
and  jierhaps  enuinoratisl  In  the  committee  rcjiort.  Experience  under  the  title  VI 
school  desegregation  program  as  well  as  the  title  I ESEA  program  has  shown 
that  regulations  must  lie  specific  and  explicit  or  they  will  not  l>e  effective.  Unless 
such  regulations  are  promulgated  and  strictly  enforced  by  the  Administration,  we 
are  fearful  funds  autliorized  by  this  Act  may  he  sjient  for  purposes  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  retarding  rather  than  promoting  school  integration. 

We  lielicve  the  exiiericnee  gained  in  allocating,  spending  and  monitoring  the 
$75  million  appropriated  as  i«irt  of  the  fiscal  1071  education  appropriations  hill 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  more  definitely  the  kind  of  safeguards 
which  will  l>e  needed  to  assure  the  funds  authorized  liy  II.K.  I7fv4U  are  projiorly 
spent. 

We  have  one  additional  concern  al>out  this  hill*  Mr.  Chairman.  Where  does  the 
Administration  plan  to  obtain  the  $1.5  billion  it  lias  pledged  for  this  program? 
The  members  of  tills  committee  me  well  awaie  of  the  gap  between  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  education  programs.  You  are,  likewise,  aware  of  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  one  appropriation  bill  iieeause  of  the  education  funding  levels 
and  the  threatened  veto  of  this  year's  education  appropriation  hill. 

The  AFI^CIO  would  hrqie  that  this  $1.5  billion  would  bo  “new"  money — not 
funds  diverted  from  other  social  programs.  Further,  we  do  not  want  to  see  a new 
program  enacted  that  will  end  up  comjietiiig  with  other  under-funded- — and 
equally  needed — education  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  testimony,  the  AFD-CIO  lias 
long  lieen  d**eply  tntworned  n!>out  the  segregation,  discrimination  and  racial  isola- 
tion which  exist  in  the  school  systems  of  America.  Such  conditions  are  depriving 
American  youngsters  of  the  rigid  to  an  equal  educational  opportunity,  and  they 
cannot  he  tolerated.  The  nation  has  moved  a long  way  since  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  separate  schools  are  inherently  unequal;  we  have  a long  way  to  go.  We 
see  tins  bill—  if  proj>or1y  amended  to  assure  that  its  objectives  will  lie* achieved — 
as  a vehicle  for  accelerating  our  progress  along  tlie  road  leading  toward  true 
equal  educational  opportunity,  a goal  which  still  eludes  us  some  10  years  after 
tlie  Supreme  Court  jointed  the  way  in  1054.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  this  week,  the 
Executive  Council  of  tlie  AFl^-CIO,  meeting  in  Chicago,  adopted  a statement  on 
the  promised  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  We  would  appreciate  tlie  inclusion  of 
the  resolution  along  with  our  testimony  as  j>art  of  your  hearing  record. 


Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 

Xowhere  has  the  Xixon  Administration’s  equivocal  attitude  toward  education 
been  more  nakedly  revealed  than  in  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  which  if  has 
submitted  to  Congress  ostensibly  to  facilitate  the  process  of  school  desegregation. 
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Tiie  AFL-CIO  has  never  wavered  in  its  supi>ort  for  school  desegregation.  The 
founding  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  expressed  its  supi>ort  for  tiie  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954  which  outlawed  segregation  in  the  nation’s  schools.  In 
19(53,  the  AFL-CIO  extended  its  concern  to  declare  that  “c/c  facto  segregation  is 
no  more  morally  defensible  than  segregation  arising  out  of  the  law.” 

With  the  staled  pur  looses  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  then  the  AFL-CIO 
Is  thoroughly  in  accord.  We  are  nevertheless  convinced  that  in  its  present  form 
the  hill  could  very  well  result  in  delaying,  rather  than  seeding,  school  integra- 
tion. 

We  are  partleulury  concerned  that  the  hill  provides,  In  the  allocation  of  funds, 
for  a school  district  to  double  count  its  minority  children  and  thereby  presum- 
ably qualify  for  additional  funds  if  it  is  carrying  out  a plan  of  desegregation 
pursuant  to  a tin.it  order  of  a United  States  court  or  if  it  is  desegregating  under 
requirements  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

This  provision  rewards  lawlessness  and  recalcitrance.  States  with  school 
systems  which  continue  their  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  19V 1 
until  they  arc*  forced  by  Federal  court  order  or  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  desegregate,  would  receive  a disproportionate  share  of  the 
funds. 

The  Administration  hill  further  compounds  the  injustice  by  making  the 
double  count  provision  retroactive  for  two  years.  If  there  were  any  justification 
for  bonus  funding,  it  would  Ik*  in  the  ease  of  those  school  districts  which  began 
early  with  the  process  of  desegregation,  either  as  a result  of  court  action  or  as 
n voluntary  matter.  However,  we  would  urge  the  elimination  of  the  double  count 
altogether. 

We  are  further  concerned  about  that  portion  of  the  hill  which  provides  for 
“interracial  educational  programs  or  projects  involving  the  joint  participation 
of  minority  group  and  non-minority  group  children  attending  different  schools.” 
We  thoroughly  agree  that  in  a situation  where  meaningful  integration  is  alto- 
gether impractical,  there  is  a need  for  sjiecial  efforts  to  conqiensnte  for  the  racial 
isolation.  What  we  find  wrong  with  this  section  of  the  Administration’s  bill  is 
not  its  intent,  but  the  terms  under  which  a school  district  may  qualify.  Under 
the  present  language  of  the  bill,  any  school  district  having  as  few  as  10.000 
cliitdren  could  argue  that  racially  Isolated  schools  were  unavoidable  and  that 
they  should  use  their  Emergency  School  Aid  funds  not  to  establish  integrated 
schools  but  instead  to  develop  projects  to  overcome  Hie  educational  disadvan- 
tages of  their  being  segregated.  Few  cities  in  America  would  Ik*  unable  to  qualify 
muter  this  criterion.  4 , , 

This  provision  of  the  Mil,  like  the  double  count  provision,  ap]K*ars  to  ho  de- 
signed Ut  frustrate  offorls  at  desegregation  rather  than  to  encourage  them. 

In  general,  the  hill  leaves  far  too  much  in  the  hands  of  Imal  school  officials 
who,  in  mativ  cases,  have  defied  the  law  and  who  reiwrtedly  have  already  seri- 
ously misused  funds  appropriated  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  hill  also  gives  far  too  much  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  leaving  one-third  of  the  funds  to  be  distributed  as  he 
sees  lit.  Experience  teaches  us  that  if  a program  of  this  sort  is  to  work,  it  must 
ho  close! v monitored,  both  by  the  federal  government  and  by  the  community  in 
which  it  takes  place.  This  bill  does  not  adequately  provide  for  either  of  these. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  make  the  substantial  changes  in  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  which  would  fulfill  the  hill’s  stated  pur|*>ses.  Those  purjmses  we 
fully  support  and  we  urge  positive  action  by  Congress  to  bring  them  about. 


American*  Library  Association*, 

1 Vaxhiwjton*  June  £5,  tU10. 

Hon.  Roman  Fccinski, 

Chau  hum,  (lateral  Ktlucation  Subcommittee  of  the  /louse  Committee  on  MJuca- 
tion  amt  Labor , Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  ITcinski:  In  connection  with  your  Committee's  hearings  on  the 
desegregation  provisions  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970,  you  may  be 
interested  in  the  enclosed  resolution  adopted  by  the  ALA  Council  at  our  1970 
Midwinter  meeting.  This  resolution  is  addressed  only  to  those  institutions  which 
are  organized  to  circumvent  the  Law.  It  was  transmitted  to  the  Governors  of  the 
fifty  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  HEW,  and  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 


We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  make  this  statement  a part  of  the  official 
hearing  record. 

Sincerely, 


Germaine  Krettek,  Director . 


Resolution — Library  Service  to  Educational  Institutions  Established  To 
Circumvent  Desegregation  Laws 

Whereas  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  of  this  land  has  called  for  the  de- 
segregation of  public  schools  by  February  1, 1070,  and 

Whereas  public,  academic,  and  school  libraries  in  areas  where  desegregation 
has  been  ordered  are  in  some  cases  lending  and  in  other  cases  planning  to  lend 
materials  to  racist  institutions  conceived  for  the  purine  of  circumventing  the 
law  of  the  land,  ami 

Whereas  such  school  administrators  and  many  civil  leaders  in  such  a*vns  have 
in  fact  asked  for  active  supi>ort  from  libraries  because  funding  for  their  schools 
and  institutions  is  inadequate  to  provide  for  libraries  and  textbooks,  and 

Whereas  the  American  Library  Association  is  cognizant  of  the  social  responsi- 
bilities of  libraries  serving  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  is  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  racism  in  any  and  nil  of  its  forms : Therefore,  he  it 

h*csoh  c<I,  That  the  libraries  and/or  librarians  who  do  in  fact  through  either 
services  or  materials  support  any  such  racist  institutions  he  censured  by  the 
American  Library  Association. 

The  above  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Black  Caucus  at  its  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  21,  1070,  and  prepared  for  presentation  to  and 
adoption  by  the  third  session  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
January  23,  1970. 


A Presentation  by  Warren  If.  Burton,  Office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Olympia,  Wash. 

(The  following  was  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  State  Board  Against  Discrimination,  April  23,  1970) 

Claims  and  counterclaims  continue  to  swirl  like  clouds  around  the  jagged  peak 
of  an  issue  called  school  desegregation.  Some  contend  that  we  are  now  or  a 
course  of  action  that  will  lead  to  the  ultimate  educational  solution,  while  otlurs 
decry  these  efforts  or  that  the  present  administration  is  using  delaying  tactics 
at  host  or  a sellout  at  the  other  extreme.  It  might  be  emphasized  that  no  one 
appears  to  bo  satisfied  with  the  present  situation. 

Few  individuals  could  deny  that  there  lias  been  more  discussion  of  school 
desegregation  than  of  any  other  issue  at  every  level  of  American  life  within  the 
home,  the  neighborhood,  and  within  local,  state  and  national  educational  and 
governmental  agencies. 

Until  several  years  ago,  the  protagonists  and  antagonists  had  little  basic 
research  upon  which  to  base  their  arguments  for  or  against  desegregation;  the 
fprimnry  sources  of  support  appeared  to  be  the  same  for  either  group,  for 
example:  legal,  moral  or  philosophical.  However,  during  the  lieriod  195S-GS. 
a number  of  researchers  designed  experimental  studies  to  test  the  myriads  of 
hypotheses  attendant  to  school  desegregation  while  public  and  private  debates 
ranged  throughout  the  nation. 

The  research  of  educational  consequences  of  school  desegregation  indicate 
overwhelmingly  i>ositive  gains  for  all  participating  children,  ft  is  helpful  to 
define  several  terms  at  this  time. 

Segregation  may  be  defined  ns  a socially- patterned  separation  of  people,  with 
or  without  sj>ocific  sanction.  The  legal  distinction  between  dr  facto  and  ric  jure 
segregation  has  not  been  found  to  be  of  any  consequence  In  researching  the 
impact  of  segregation  upon  children.  The  essential  characteristic  of  a segre- 
gated school  is  not  the  presence  and  pressure  of  a certain  ethnic  mixture,  hut 
rather  the  feelings  of  rejection  or  security  that  racial  isolation  generates. 
Further,  this  is  compounded  by  the  stigma  imposed  upon  the  school  by  the 
community,  for  example,  a school  is  segregated  when  it  is  known  as  a “Xcgro”. 
or  “Indian”,  or  “Mexican”  school.  Such  a school  is  considered  bv  the  com- 
munity to  be  adequate  for  minority  children,  hut  not  for  majority  children. 

Desegregation  may  be  defined  as  the  implementation  of  innovative  and  cor- 
rective procedures  for  the  abolition  of  social  practices  that  bar  equal  access 
to  opiwrtunity  or  that  bar  equal  access  to  the  “mainstream”  of  American  life. 
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/ii/c^ra/fon  may  be  defined  as  the  realization  of  equal  opportunity  by  ex- 
plicit cooperation  atul  without  regard  to  racial  or  any  other  soda!  barriers. 

Desegregation  and  integration  cannot  be  represen  ted  as  depending  upon  a mere 
statistical  distribution  of  children. 

Deprivation  may  be  defined  as  the  withholding  of  educational  opportunity  from 
selected  groups  of  individuals. 

I h ‘segregation  concerns  ethnic  minorities  other  than  Negroes.  Samplings  of 
M ex  i can -A mo ri ca n and  lndian-American  children  indicate  commonalities  to  Negro 
children,  particularly  in  the  environments  of  white  middle  class  culture,  poverty 
and  powerlessness. 

Since  these  groups  are  relatively  isnverless  politically  and  economically,  their 
cultural  distinctiveness  has  suffered  as  a result  of  both  unawareness  and 
deliberate  suppression.  Indian-Americans  suffer  the  most  from  school  segregation, 
racial  isolation,  cultural  segregation  ami  poverty. 

There  are  distinct  i parallels  of  self-concept,  resj>onsc  to  desegregation  and  rising 
aspirations  in  research  studies.  It  is  one  of  our  responsibilities  as  educators  to  see 
that  the  plight  of  the  ghettoized  Negro  child  is  not  re-enacted  in  the  reservation 
or  In  the  ' barrios*'.  It  is  another  of  our  resi>oiisiblUties  to  utilize  the  “foreign” 
language  of  Spanish  as  a link  to  rather  than  a barrier  against  equal  educational 
opi*>rt  unity. 

The  school  is  the  most  powerful,  formal  institution  of  socialization  in  our 
society;  It  must  serve  as  a positive  force  to  counterbalance  any  negative  Influ- 
ences which  children  receive  from  other  environments.  The  role  of  instructional 
materials  depicting  the  richness  of  American  culture  within  the  school  framework 
is  most  im|»ortant  in  advancing  the  cause  of  democratic  human  relations,  and  is 
dependent  niton  the  diversity  of  peoples  contributing  to  the  total  American 
culture. 

The  now  evolving  role  of  the  teacher  tends  to  reflect  five  types  of  services  within 
diagnostic,  prescriptive,  evaluative,  communicative  and  counseling  realms. 

Kaeh  Individual  has  his  own  needs,  motivations,  desires,  cxjieetatlons,  satis- 
factions and,  yes,  frustrations.  Wc  must  have  eff*ectivc  teachers  who  are  jK^rson- 
ally  committed  to  and  are  able  to  educate  children  to  resiKK-t  individual  differ- 
ences such  as  age,  sex,  races  knowledge,  wealth,  ability  to  express  feelings,  talents 
and  skills. 

We  need  teachers  who  have : 

1.  A sensitive  ability  to  prcceive  human  material  in  the  class  with  all 
of  its  fears,  hopes,  timidities,  hostilities,  sense  of  degradation,  prides  and 
capacities. 

2.  An  overriding  concern  that  the  child,  with  his  or  her  special  qualities, 
shall  be  made  free  to  learn  and  desirous  to  learn  to  the  maximum  available 
at  that  moment  of  readiness. 

3.  A capacity  to  adopt  curriculum  materials  to  the  particular  quality  and 
level  of  readiness  the  child  exhibits  at  the  given  moment. 

We  need  teachers  who  have  the  potential : 

1.  To  advance  the  child’s  i>ositive  self-concept. 

2.  To  hetp  t lie  child  to  reduce  stereotypic  and  prejudicial  thinking  and 
overt  discrimination  with  respect  to  all  kinds  of  groupings  of  human  beings. 

3.  To  assist  the  child  in  realizing  that  there  are  many  differences  of  many 
l>cop!e  within  groupings  or  categories  of  people  based  on  sex.  age.  race*,  eth- 
nic characteristics,  national  origin,  profession  or  employment,  region  and 
level  of  education. 

I.  To  yive  the  child  a realistic  and  accurate  understanding  of  the  past  and 
the  present,  including  the  many  contributions  to  the  development  of  America 
by  i>eop!o  from  a wide  variety  of  groupings  and  nations. 

5.  To  encourage  the  child  to  be  an  active  participant  in  the  teaching- 
learning process  in  the  school. 

0.  To  suggest  ways  by  which  alt  individuals  may  contribute  toward  bring- 
ing tbe  realities  of  a democratic  society  closer  to  its  ideals. 

We  need  teachers  who  are  as  skilled  in  the  affective  domain  (attitudes  and 
values)  as  well  as  in  the  cognitive  domain  (knowledge)  and  psychomotor  domain 
(physical  skills). 

Studies  which  indicate  that  a teacher’s  aiblity,  as  rated  by  intelligence  tests 
and  by  Institutions  of  higher  education,  has  nearly  no  correlation  with  his  success 
may  be  one  of  the  key  indictments  of  the  present  role  of  the  teacher.  If  a teacher’s 
ability  does  not  make  a significant  difference  in  his  capacity  to  achieve  success, 
then  either  the  position  is  not  challenging  or  the  conception  of  ability  is  not 
relevant. 
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If  we  sire  to  make  professional  education  (teaching)  a more  cosmopolitan  and 
humane  profession,  more  teachers  must  he  recruited  from  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  American  middle  class.  We  must  not  continue  to  permit  the  indices  of  poverty 
such  as  low  islucutional  and  income  levels,  lifelong  confinement  to  a single  geo- 
graphic area  and  low  v«K*ahular.\  test  scores  based  on  the  majority  group  which 
tend  to  hanq>er  a teacher’s  capacity  to  inere:  \*  his  students’  achievement  level, 
to  continue  as  insurmountable  obstacles. 

For  the  benefit  of  all.  the  potential  achievement  of  people  who  emerge  from 
the  "non-world”  of  poverty  needs  to  he  evaluated  increasingly  less  ii|ion  the 
terms  i schools  and  tests  of  the  ‘insiders*’.  The  various  F1*DA  statewide  projects 
within  the  framework  of  the  1th  draft  tlirongh  the  leadership  of  the  Teacher 
Fducation  and  ( Yrtification  Division  an*  moving  towards  these  goals. 

The  following  statements  are  concerned  with  the  suggested  |>osturo  of  the 
Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  with  rcsi>eet  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  de  facto  segregation  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the  state: 

1.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  I attrac- 
tion to  s<e  that  < very  child  has  an  equal  opportunity  for  a quality  education 
regardless  of  his  race,  creed . color,  place  of  residence,  social  or  economic 
buckyroun  d. 

Many  conditions  limit  the  attainment  of  this  objective.  One  of  these  con- 
ditions is  the  existence  of  racially-segregated  schools. 

1?.  It  is  the  position  of  the  Office  of  the  state  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  that  racially-segregated  schools  are  a handicap  to  the  achieve* 
nnnt  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  must,  therefore , be  elimi- 
nated in  the  State  of  Washington. 

FxiH*ricnce  has  shown  that  when  the  pro)»ortion  of  Xeg rws  in  a par- 
ticular school  reaches  a critical  point,  white  iki  rents  tend  to  s«*ek  other 
schools  for  their  children;  teachers  seek  assignment  in  what  they  consider 
more  desirable  schools;  and  there  lends  to  Ik*  a lowering  of  general  morale, 
pupil  motivation  and  achievement.  These,  among  other  factors,  make  the 
problem  of  de  facto  segregation,  or  racial  imbalance,  relevant  to  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  equality  of  educational  opiKirtunity  in  our  public  schools. 

X.  The  elimination  of  de  facto  segregated  schools  is  to  be  sought  as  an 
important  means  to  good  education , not  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Our  primary  concern  is  for  the  improvement  of  educational  opiKirtunlty 
for  all  children,  Children  must  be  pro|**rly  housed  in  a good  school  and 
well-educated  no  matter  where  they  hapi>cn  to  live.  Desegregation  and  sub- 
sequent integration  an*  important  means  of  improving  educational  opi>or« 
tunity  for  all  children. 

4.  Il7<rn  application  of  the  neighborhood  school  policy  creates  or  per- 
petuates inequities  of  educational  opportunity,  a change  in  the  application 
rtf  that  policy  is  required. 

A "neighborhood  school”  offers  inqiortant  educational  values  which  should 
not  he  overlooked.  The  relation  tictwecn  a school  and  a definite  community 
with  which  it  is  identified  can,  in  many  cases,  lead  to  more  effective  par- 
ticipation by  parents  and  other  citizens  in  the  snp|H»rt  and  guidance  of  the 
school.  It  can  stimulate  sound  concern  for  the  welfare  of  tlu*  seliool  and 
its  pupils  and  can  lead  to  lK*neliclal  communieation  between  the  school  staff* 
and  the  community  that  staff*  serves.  When  a "noighlsirhood  school'*  btvomes 
improiKTly  exclusive  in  fact  or  In  spirit,  when  it  is  viewed  as  twin#  reserved 
for  certain  community  groups,  or  when  Its  effect  is  to  create  or  continue  a 
ghetto-tyiK*  situation,  it  does  not  serve  the  purjose  of  democratic  educa- 
tion. When  the  application  of  tin*  neighborhood  school  principle  in  a par- 
ticular location  fails  to  produce  good  schools,  its  application  in  that  location 
should  be  levlewed  and  revised. 

”»*  in  keeping  irith  the  principle  of  local  control , it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  tot  al  school  authorities  to  develop  and  implement  the  necessary  plans 
to  eliminate  de  facto  segregated  schools. 

It  is  !\*cognizod  that  in  some  communities  residential  patterns  and  other 
factors  may  present  serious  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  racially-balanced 
schools.  This  does  not,  however,  relieve  the  school  authorities  of  their  respon- 
sibility for  doing  everything  within  their  ixnver,  consistent  with  sound  edu- 
cational principles.  <o  achieve  equitable  racial  balance. 
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The  Wit Kliln.q ton  Kdueation  Association,  in  its  Kepresentative  Assembly  last 
weekend,  ujvlatcd  its  i>olicy  on  do  facto  segregation  by  approving  several  recom- 
mendations concerned  with  eliminating  do  facto  segregation,  mandating  stare- 
wide  intemiltnral  education,  mul  implementing  statewide  teacher  In-service 
eduentton  in  imor|>ersonal  skills. 

Washington’s  Constitution  and  laws  guarantee  every  citizen  the  rigid  to  equal 
educational  op|»ortunities  without  discrimination  lucause  of  nice,  religion,  color 
or  national  origin.  Two  detriments  of  state  government  share  responsibility  for 
upholding  this  guarantee.  The  State  Hoard  of  Kdueation  has  a constitutional 
charge  to  provide  leadership  and  general  sujiervisioii  over  all  public  education, 
while  the  State  Hoard  Against  Discrimination  is  charged  with  securing  and 
protecting  the  civil  right  to  education. 

In  addition  to  t lie  declaration  of  public  policy  at  the  State  level,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  ease  of  Hrown  vs.  Hoard  of  Kdueation,  ruled:  “that 
in  the  Held  of  public  education  the  doctrine  of  ‘separate  hut  equal*  has  no  place. 
Separate  educational  facilities  are  inherently  unequal”. 

The  State  Hoard  of  Kdueation  and  the  State  Hoard  Against  Discrimination 
may  wish  to  submit  that  segregation  of  students  in  educational  programs  Inter- 
feres seriously  with  the  achievement  of  the  equal  opj>ortuiiIty  guarantees  of 
this  state  and  that  segregated  schools  fail  to  provide  maximum  opportunity  for 
the  full  development  of  human  resources  in  a democratic  society. 

The  State  Hoard  of  Kdueation  and  the  State  Hoard  Against  Discrimina- 
tion jointly  may  wish  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  full  use  of  their  | towers  in 
working  for  the  complete  elimination  of  existing  racial  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  State  of  Washington’s  public  schools.  It  should  he  the  de- 
clared jK>liey  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Kdueation  that  in  programs  administered, 
siq>orviscd,  or  controlled  hy  the  Oilieo  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, every  effort  shall  he  made  to  eliminate  and  to  prevent  segregation  of 
children  and  staff  because  of  race  or  color. 

While  recognizing  that  racial  imbalance  in  Washington  schools  is  closely 
related  to  residential  segregation  patterns.  the  State  Hoard  of  Kdueation  and 
State  Hoard  AgalnsPDiserindiiation  may  wish  to  proiiosc  that  creative  efforts  by 
local  school  districts  are  essential  and  can  do  much  lo  reduce  or  eliminate 
segregation.  I/xal  school  boards  must  consider  the  factor  of  racial  balance  along 
with  other  educational  considerations  in  making  decisions  alxmt  selection  id* 
new  school  sites,  expansion  of  present  facilities,  reorganization  of  school  at- 
tendance districts,  and  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  overcrowded  facilities.  Kadi 
of  these  situations  presents  an  opjiort  unity  for  desegregation  and  integration. 

The  State  Hoard  of  Kdueation  and  the  State  Hoard  Against  Discrimination 
may  wish  to  emphasize  the  inq>ortance  of  democratic  iiersouucl  practices  in 
achieving  integration.  This  requires  making  iw>sitive  efforts  to  attract  members 
of  minority  groups.  Staff  integration  Is  a necessary  objective  to  Ih>  considered 
by  administrators  in  recruiting,  assigning  and  promoting  |H>rsonncl.  Fair  em- 
ployment practices  are  not  only  required  by  law;  they  are  educationally  sound. 

Further,  the  State  Hoard  of  Kdueation  and  tlm  State  Hoard  Against  Dis- 
crimination may  wish  to  urge  local  school  districts  to  select  instructional  ma- 
terials which  encourage  rosi>ect  for  diversity  of  social  cxj>erieiice  through  text 
and  illustrations  and  accurately  reflect  the  contributions  of  minority  group 
memlKTs  to  our  history  mul  culture.  A number  of  criteria  are  enumerated  in 
tsugycstcii  OuidcUncs  for  the  Production  and  Selection  of  Curriculum  Material* 
published  by  the  Office  of  the  State  Sujwrlntendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  YJW. 

The  State  Hoard  of  Kdueation  and  the  Stale  Hoard  Against  Discrimination  l>e- 
lleve  that  data  must  he  collected  to  show  the  racial  eomi>osition  of  student  en- 
lolhuents  and  personnel  in  all  public  schools  as  a base  line  against  which  future 
progress  can  be  measured. 

The  state,  of  course,  has  broad  responsibility  for  education.  For  practical 
coiMderntfons  and  as  a matter  of  principle,  the  state  delegates  to  local  au- 
thorities the  ixnver  for  administering  local  affairs  in  education.  There  are  a 
variety  of  ways  of  dealing  with  the  elimination  of  dc  facto  segregation.  With 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  nil  the  factors  of  the  local  situation,  local  au- 
thorities arc  best-equipiHMl  to  devise  solutions  adapted  to  local  needs.  In  some 
communities  the  buying  of  children  may  he  necessary  to  bring  about  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all  children.  What  Is  feasible  and  practical  will 
have  to  he  considered.  The  Oilieo  of  the  State  Superintendent-  of  Public  In- 


struction  has  not  proposed  state- mandated  bussing  to  eliminate  imbalance, 
believing  as  we  do  that  the  most  effective  means  of  dealing  with  this  problem 
can  best  be  determined  at  the  local  level.  lloxcever , the  leadership  must  origi- 
nate at  the  state  feref  as  stated  policy.  The  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  course,  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  local  au- 
thorities in  their  planning. 

While  the  public  school  authorities  have  a special  respons Udlity  for  leadership 
in  the  elimination  of  de  facto  segregation,  the  problem  is  also  the  resiionslbillty 
of  every  citizen— of  government  officials,  civic  leaders,  and  leaders  of  ethnic 
and  racial  groups.  The  existence  of  segregation,  dc  jure  or  de  facto , not  only 
creates  Individual  and  group  injustice,  abhorrent  to  all  who  believe  in  the  dignity 
of  man  and  the  equality  of  opportunity  implicit  in  a democracy,  but  it  also 
1k>scs  a threat  to  the  economic,  social  ami  cultural  health  of  the  community, 
state  and  nation,  it  is,  therefore,  of  utmost  imi>ortancc,  both  as  a practical 
matter  and  as  a moral  obligation,  that  prompt  action  Ik*  taken  to  correct  the 
situation  wherever  it  exists. 

The  writer  is  assured  that  the  Washington  State  Board  Against  Discrimination 
also  stands  ready  to  assist  local  school  begirds  in  defining  problem  areas  and  in 
moving  affirmatively  to  achieve  quality  integrated  education, 

Both  State*  Boards  have  a choice  of  whether  the  society  they  serve  will  be 
racially  serrate  or  together. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  wish  to  approve  the  joint 
l>olic.v  statement  in  their  session  tomorrow. 

Thank  you. 


Washington,  D.C.,  June  1 7,  1970. 

Hon.  Carl  1).  Perkins, 

f'hnirman.  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.V. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : In  1034  this  nation  started  to  desegregate  its  schools. 
After  sixteen  years  there  has  been  no  noticeable  improvement  in  the  scholastic 
IH  rfoimance  of  pupils  from  the  ghettos  and  other  poverty  areas.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  corrective  or  booster  programs  which 
have  had  little  or  no  effect  educationally. 

Having  done  many  years  of  research  in  human  behavior,  aptitudes  and  capa- 
bilities in  many  different  countries  over  the  world  (including  the  problems  of 
educating  children  of  minority  groups  and  other  “deprived”  children),  I am 
convinced  that  the  above  programs  have  been  established  in  accordance  with 
certain  basic  assumptions  that  are  completely  false.  I believe  that  the  professional 
educators  involved  have  confined  their  studies  to  a narrow  field  that  includes 
mainly  sociology,  clas^ioom  procedure  and  educational  statistics.  AH  over  the 
world  I have  observed  human  behavior,  and  I have  compared  my  observations 
with  those  of  hundreds  of  other  observers  as  recorded  by  them  in  books  and 
lK»riodieals.  I have  also  taught  In  high  school. 

For  me  tinman  behavior,  aptitudes  and  capabilities  have  been  made  much 
more  comprehensible  and  predictable  as  a result  of  my  studies  in  comparative 
anatomy,  the  evolution  of  the  human  brain,  embryology,  the  ontogenetic  devel- 
opment of  the  brain  and  the  localization  of  function  therein,  the  process  of 
abstraction,  linguistics,  the  learning  process,  genetic  and  educational  psychology, 
and  related  disciplines.  I have  information  which  I am  sure  would  he  of  great 
value  to  your  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  when  considering  educational 
programs  for  pupils  from  minority  and  other  “deprived”  groups,  whether  on 
pre-school,  elementary,  secondary,  or  college  level. 

1 hope  the  next  time  members  of  your  Committee  prepare  to  consider  pertinent 
educational  programs— or  any  time  you  so  desire— you  will  notify  me  and  allow 
me  to  testify  before  the  Committee  or  appropriate  subcommittee.  In  such  case 
I shall  be  happy  to  come  to  Washington  and  remain  as  long  as  the  Committee 
can  use  my  services,  with  no  expense  to  the  Government  involved.  Unless  the 
Committee  desired  otherwise,  1 would  expect  to  testify,  not  on  highly  technical 
or  recondite  subjects,  hut  on  the  “nuts  and  bolts”  of  educational  problems. 

1 am  a retired  naval  officer.  My  home  is  In  Rhode  Island,  but  I maintain  an 
nikartmont  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  I often  sojourn.  I hope  I shall  hear  from 
you  soon. 

Very  sincerely, 


I>.  Card. 


Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  25,  1010. 

lion.  Roman  Pucinski, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education , 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  meeting  In 
Washington  last  week  discussed  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070  (If.It. 
17SIG).  We  wish  to  cal!  to  your  attention  several  provisions  of  the  bill  on  which 
we  have  questions  in  the  hope  that  our  point  of  view  may  be  retlected  in  Com- 
mittee action. 

Section  5 of  the  Act  designates  those  agencies  that  are  to  be  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  various  sections  of  this  Act,  particularly  Section  (a)  (3),  in- 
dicate that  this  financial  assistance  will  go  directly  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  local  school  districts  and  may  also  go  to  private  agencies.  Since  the 
State  Educational  Agencies  are  already  guiding  our  local  school  boards  in  tho 
proper  utilization  of  federal  funds  for  education,  we  feel  that  this  Act  would 
be  improved  by  channeling  the  funds  through  the  State  Education  Agency  rather 
than  direct  negotiation  between  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  local  district.  Un- 
warranted and  unnecessary  duplication  of  services  could  easily  result  from 
applications  going  to  two  sources.  Wo  are  also  particularly  concerned  over 
grants  to  private  agencies  as  will  be  evidenced  in  later  comments  in  this  letter. 

Section  5(c)  api>arently  limits  the  utilization  of  these  funds  to  agencies  in 
which  the  use  of  these  funds  would  result  in  a net  increase  of  the  aggregate  op- 
erating expenditures.  In  the  case  of  public  local  school  districts,  it  is  i>ossil)le  that 
legislative  mandates  for  mlllage  limitation,  other  budgetary  problems,  or  combi- 
nation or  reorganization  of  schools  could  result  In  a net  decrease  of  per  pupil  ex- 
lKuidituros.  This  would  not  be  the  ease  for  a private  agency,  particularly  if  the 
agency  was  recently  incorporated.  The  combination  of  provisions  could  easily 
result  In  local  public  school  districts  being  ineligible  for  badly  needed  assistance, 
while  a new  non-profit  corporation  that  did  not  have  the  experience  or  the  exper- 
tise to  handle  a project  of  this  nature  might  l>o  completely  eligible  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  financial  expenditures  per  pupil. 

Section  7 of  the  proposed  legislation  makes  provision  for  a State  Education 
Agency  to  be  given  a reasonable  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations  to  the 
applicant  and  to  submit  comments  to  the  Secretary  concerning  any  application  for 
assistance  under  this  Act.  We  believe  that  it  is  a mistake  to  channel  resources 
of  this  nature  directly  to  the  local  educational  agencies.  The  opportunity  to  make 
comments  and  suggestions  has  been  tried  In  connection  with  the  ESEA  Title  III 
projects,  and  has  now  been  superceded  by  channeling  assistance  through  the 
State  Education  Agency.  We  would  hope  that  we  could  profit  from  this  past  ex- 
l*r!enco  and  avoid  the  same  error  in  connection  with  this  proj>osed  Act. 

We  know  that  you  recognize  that  each  categorical  aid  program  requires 
administrative  time  on  the  part  of  both  the  local  agency  or  the  state  agency  for  the 
preparation  of  reporting  techniques,  sujKwvisIon,  and  handling  the  multitude  of 
administrative  details  connected  with  the  expenditure  of  any  sums  of  money. 
While  this  legislation  does  contain  provision  for  certain  special  administrative 
activities  (See  Section  0(1) ),  it  completely  overlooks  the  burden  of  general  admin- 
istrative needs  which  all  school  districts  and  state  education  agencies  are  in- 
creasingly hard  pressed  to  meet.  If  Congress  feels  that  it  is  unable  to  provide 
that  a i>ortlon  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  may  l>o  used  for 
general  administration  at  tho  state  or  local  agency,  then  it  should  at  least  provide 
that  the  general  administrative  activities  required  by  this  Act  may  l>c  included 
as  legitimate  costs  in  any  of  the  other  federal  aid  to  education  acts  in  which 
funds  have  been  made  available  to  cover  administrative  costs. 

In  general  the  Council  meml>ers  sup)»>rt  the  concepts  and  the  purjx>ses  to 
!>e  served  as  expressed  in  tilts  legislation.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the 
legislation  and  subsequent  guidelines  and  regulations  l>o  sufficiently  flexible  to 
permit  dovetailing  these  programs  with  existing  programs  to  maximize  benefits. 

Yours  sinc  erely. 


Don*  M.  Dafoe. 
Executive  Secretary. 
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State  of  Florida, 
Department  of  Education, 

Tallahassee,  Jtntc  j,  W70. 

Hon.  Dill  CiiAPrEu„  Jr., 

Long  t rorth  It  tt  it  ft  i ng, 

Washington,  /J.C. 

Dear  Hill:  1 have*-  boon  furnished  a copy  of  a bill  recently  introduced  in  Con- 
gress entitled.  “Emergency  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1070/’  I am  whole- 
heartedly in  sympathy  with  the*  purposes  to  In*  served  by  this  legislation;  but,  1 
have  a concern  on  some  of  the  provisions  which  I feel  would  be  detrimental 
to  our  efforts  in  Florida  unless  the  hill  can  be  amended  prior  to  passage. 

Section  5 of  tin*  Act  designates  those  agencies  that  arc*  to  he  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  various  sections  of  this  Act.  particularly  Section  (a)(3). 
indicate  that  this  financial  assistance  will  go  directly  from  the  l\S.  Officv  of 
Kdueatlon  to  the  local  school  districts  and  also  to  private  non-profit  eori>ora- 
tinns*.  Since  the  State  Educational  Agencies  are  already  guiding  our  local  school 
I wards  in  the  proj>er  utilization  of  federal  funds  for  education,  I fend  that  this 
Ac  t would  Ik*  improved  by  channeling  the  funds  through  the  State  Education 
Agency  rather  than  direct  negotiation  U'twoen  the  Oflieo  of  Kducation  and  the 
hx*a  1 district.  Fnwarranted  and  unnecessary  duplication  of  services  could  easily 
result  from  applications  going  to  two  sources.  I am  also  jiartlcularly  concerned 
over  grants  to  private  non-profit  cnri*>ra  lions  as  will  he  evidenced  in  later  com- 
ments in  this  letter. 

Section  5(e)  apparently  limits  the  utilization  of  these  funds  to  agencies  hi 
which  the  use  of  these  funds  would  result  in  a net  Increase  of  the  aggregate* 
operating  ox  ixuidi  hires.  In  the  case  of  public  local  school  districts,  it  is  iwssihh* 
that  legislative*  mandates  for  mtliage  limitation  could  result  in  the  decrease  of 
ix*r  pupil  ex|K*ndituros.  Tlds  would  not  1x>  the  case  for  a private  agency,  pirtieu- 
larl.v  if  the  agency  was  recently  incorporated.  The  ix*r  pupil  cost  appears  in  a 
later  section  of  tlds  bill.  The  combination  of  provisions  could  easily  result  in 
local  public  school  districts  lx*ing  ineligible  for  badly  needed  assistance,  while 
a new  non-proib  eorimration  that  did  not  have  the  oxi>erioncc  or  the  exi>ertisi» 
to  handle  a project  of  this  nature  lx*  completely  eligible  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  financial  expenditures  p*r  pupil. 

Section  7 of  the  proi»osed  legislation  makes  provision  for  a State  Kdwation 
Agency  to  lx*  given  a reasonable  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations  to  tin* 
applicant  and  to  submit  comments  to  the  Secretary  concerning  any  application 
for  assistance  under  this  Act.  As  I stated  earlier,  I feel  that  it  is  a mistake  to 
channel  resources  of  this  nature  directly  to  the  local  educational  agencies.  The 
opportunity  to  make  comments  and  suggestions  has  been  tried  in  connection 
with  the  KSI'A  Title  III  projects,  and  has  now  lx*en  sujx*rscded  by  channeling 
assistance  through  the  State  Education  Agency.  I would  hojx*  that  we  could 
profit  from  this  past  ex^rlenec  and  avoid  the  same  error  in  connection  with  tins 
proposed  Act 

Congress  should  understand,  ami  I am  sure  that  you  do.  that  each  categorical 
aid  program  requires  administrative  time  on  the  part  of  both  the  local  agency 
or  the  state  agency  for  the  preparation  of  reporting  techniques,  supervision, 
and  handling  the  multitude  of  administrative  details  connected  with  the  ex- 
ixuidlture  of  any  sums  of  money.  While  tills  legislation  does  contain  provision 
for  certain  sexual  administrative  activities  (See  Section  0(H),  it  completely 
overlooks  the  burden  of  general  administrative  needs  which  all  school  districts 
and  state  education  agencies  arc*  increasingly  hard  pressed  to  meet.  If  Congress 
feels  that  it  is  unable  to  provide  that  n portion  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  may  lx*  used  for  general  administration  at  the  state  or  local 
agency,  then  it  should  at  least  provide  that  the  general  administration  activities 
required  by  this  Act  may  lx*  included  as  legitimate  costs  in  any  of  the  other 
federal  aid  to  education  acts  in  which  funds  have  been  made  available  to  cover 
administrative  costs. 

I appreciate  the  opjxirtunity  to  present  my  feelings  on  this  legislation  and 
again  let  me  urge  my  wholehearted  supiwrt  for  the  pur|x>ses  to  be  served  but 
also  my  concern  that  we  lx*  permitted  to  dovetail  it  into  existing  programs  in 
order  to  maximize  the  benefits  to  the  disadvantaged  pupils  we  are  Irving  to 
reach. 

Sincerely, 


Floyd  T.  Christian,  Commissioner. 


IXKSTKR  PlUMC  SCHOOLS, 
inkxtcr,  Mich.,  duty  2,  EGO. 

Representative  Homan*  Pccixski, 

Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee, 

Education  and  lAibor  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Picinski:  It  has  liccoiiie  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  $1.5  million  allocation  which  was  mandated  by  President  Nixon  as  a i«rt 
of  his  March  24,  1070  Desegregation  speech  has  lieconie  a |>o!itical  football  as  far 
as  the  South  is  concerned.  As  you  are  fully  aware,  Nixon  indicated  the  fact  that 
initially  $500  million  of  that  total  would  be  available  for  use  during  the  summer 
of  1070  for  public  school  districts  undergoing  the  throes  of  racial  desegregation. 

It  would  appear,  bases!  uixm  one’s  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  procedures  which 
are  currently  being  used  by  those  who  are  Involved  in  the  “Southern  strategy’’ 
that,  if  in  fact,  this  money  is  to  be  available  for  purples  of  use  in  the  public 
districts  of  this  country,  two  things  are  going  to  be  demanded : ( 1)  the  money  be 
available  only  to  those  in  the  Southern  states  and  ( 2 > that  there  he  no  strings 
attaches)  with  resjiect  to  the  guidelines  mandated  under  which  the  money  will 
be  made  available.  Picture  if  yon  will,  Southern  Superintendents,  and  County 
Hoards  of  education  making  the  trip  to  Washington  and  returning  with  caches  of 
money  for  purges  of  continuing  programs  under  the  guise  of  racial  desegrega- 
tion in  those  public  schools.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I fully  supiw>rt  the  con- 
tention recently  articulated  by  Representative  William  Ford  who  indicated,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  that  this  bill  is  nothing  more  than  “oollnsal  fraud'*,  designed 
for  purposes  of  “paying  off”  the  South  in  terms  of  reparations  for  their  unwill- 
ing compliance  with  fedora!  desegregation  court  mandates.  There  is  no  way  that 
this  kind  of  action  can  lx*  rationalized  or  sup]>ortcd  In  the  Fulled  States  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate.  1 do  not  see  how  the  Cnited  States  Congress 
can  support  a procedure  wherein  those  public  school  systems  which  are  mandated 
by  the  Federal  Courts  to  desegregate  are  provided  with  the  |w»ssibility  of  secur- 
ing double  membership  payments  for  purposes  of  facilitating  this  desegregation,  on 
the  one  hand,  whereas  oilier  school  districts  such  as  the  City  of  Dos  Angeles, 
which  are  under  State  mandated  orders  for  desegregation  receive  only  single 
meinltershlp  ixiyment.  If  tins,  in  fact,  is  the  modus  ojvmnrii  to  lie  followed,  then 
it  would  api»enr  that  the  City  of  Jx>s  Angeles  would  have  more  of  an  advantage 
by  just  simply  ignoring  the  State  mandate,  and.  instead,  carrying  its  case  all  the 
way  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  waiting  for  the  Supreme  Court  mandate 
to  desegregate,  and  then  taking  adavntage  of  the  double  membership  count  to 
implement  desegregation  at  the  h*cal  level  at  a cost  of  approximately  $h>  million 
for  that  school  district. 

As  far  as  1 am  concerned,  there  are  facets  of  this  current  bill  which  do  nothing 
more  than  a smack  of  the  old  Foundation  Amendment  which  provided  Southern 
school  districts  with  an  opiiortunity  to  limit  the  law.  There  is  no  possible  way 
that  we,  as  concerned  and  committed  public  school  superintendents,  particularly 
in  the  urban  areas,  can  rationalize  a procedure  designed  to  disavow  the  absolute 
necessity  of  having  built  in  gudlolinos  which  mandate  those  who  receive  monies 
under  the  President's  emergency  bill  do  so  in  such  a way  that  they  are  In  com- 
plete compliance  with  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Act.  Additionally,  guidelines 
must  Ik*  stringently  devised  so  that  they  do  not  result  in  a situation  wherein 
Southern  states  are  able  to  receive  “pay  offs”  for  services  rendered  under  the  so- 
called  Nixon  Southern  Strategy. 

I am  addressing  this  letter  to  you  because  of  the  )K>stthm  which  you  hold  with 
rosixet  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  general  education  sub-committee.  I fully  sup- 
|w>rt  the  position  which  was  articulated  more  than  adequately  by  Dr.  Norman 
Draohlcr,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan,  who  indicated  the  con- 
cerns which  lie  has  with  rcsi>cot  to  the  potential  use  of  this  money.  If.  in  fact,  these 
funds  a in*  to  lie  made  available,  they  must  he  useable  in  the  area  of  bussing  as  a 
discernible  means  of  achieving  racial  desegregation  in  public  school  districts.  If 
this  money,  for  example,  cannot  Ik*  used,  particularly  in  Northern  states,  for  pitr- 
1m>sos  of  achieving  bussing  as  a means  of  gaining  desegregation  positions,  then 
the  funds  are  obviously  worthless. 

I would  urge  In  view  of  the  aforementioned,  that  you  give  all  duo  consideration 
to  the  remarks  which  are  contained  herein,  because  they  are  crucial  to  the  kinds 
of  strategy  which  must  Ik*  developed  by  the  Congress  as  a means  of  seeing  to  it 
that  we  get  on  with  the  business  of  educating  children.  If,  indeed,  monies  are  to 
he  made  available  for  purposes  of  assisting  public  school  districts  in  the  achieving 
of  multi-racial  education,  then  it  is  the  resj>onslblilty  of  the  Congress  to  see  to 


it  that  this  money  Is  allocated  on  the  basis  of  compliance  with  federally  defined 
guidelines.  It  is  further  mandatory  that  these  guidelines  be  inclusive  of  the 
possibilities  of  securing  funds  for  purposes  of  effecting  the  transportation  of 
children  from  one  spot  of  geography  to  another  within  the  confines  of  a school 
district. 

1 would  urge  that  you  indicate,  by  return  correspondence,  precisely  and  specifi- 
cally what  your  position  is  with  respect  to  the  controversy  which  has  arisen 
as  iKTtains  to  the  use  of  the  initial  $500  million  proposed  by  President  Nixon. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  B.  Fort, 
Si/pcr/nfcndenf  of  Schools. 


Statement  of  Ewaed  It.  Xyquist,  President,  tiif.  University  of  Tiii 
State  of  New  York  and  Commissioner  of  Education 

I am  submitting  this  statement  ns  President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  Commissioner  of  Education.  I thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  convictions  about  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  I applaud  the  principle  of  II.lt.  17846.  It  represents  an 
ambitious  commitment  to  attain  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  every 
child  in  the  United  States  and  Is  backed  by  a substantial  financial  Investment. 
Sncb  changes  as  I recommend  are  based  on  experience  and  are  proposed  to  open 
l>ositive  avenues  to  attain  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

I. 

My  comments  on  this  Bill  should  be  considered  against  the  backdrop  of  a 
lengthy  history  of  commitment  in  New  York  to  equal  opportunity  in  education 
and  to  the  achievement  of  quality  In  education.  Let  ine  share  some  milestones  in 
that  history. 

In  1867  tiie  Legislature  established  a system  of  free  public  schools  which 
eliminated  separate  schools  for  certain  poor  families  known  as  “pauper  schools.’' 

In  1000,  recognizing  the  inherent  inequity  of  separate  educational  facilities 
based  on  race,  the  New  York  State  Legislature  prohibited  discrimination  in 
education  because  of  race,  color  or  creed  (Section  3201,  New  York  State  Eduoa* 
tion  Law). 

In  10IR  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Education  Department  established 
an  office  to  administer  the  Fair  Education  Practices  Act,  to  insure  equality  of 
opj  tort  unity  in  higher  education. 

In  1056  the  Division  of  Intereultural  Relations  was  created  in  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department  to  assist  schools  In  the  development  of  programs  designed  to 
achieve  integrated  education. 

In  1060  the  Board  of  Regents  stated  that  t lie  maintenance  of  segregated  schools 
is  contrary  to  Regents  Policy  and  detrimental  to  children,  whether  tha‘:  segrega- 
tion grew  from  residence  patterns  or  from  positive  action  by  total  school 
authorities. 

In  1000  the  judicial  authority  of  the  X.Y.  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  order  a school  district  to  implement  a desegregation  plan  was  upheld  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  < Matter  of  Vetero  v.  Allen,  382  U.S.  8251. 

In  1000  the  New  York  State  Legislature  appropriated  $1  million  to  assist 
schools  in  implementing  desegregation  plans. 

In  1007  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  oix^r  a 
school  district  to  implement  a plan  to  alleviate  racial  Imkilancc  was  unhi-hl 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  Second  Circuit  (Offerman  v.  Nitkowski,  37S  F. 
2nd  221. 

In  1007  the  New  York  State  Legislature  continued  its  encouragement  for 
equal  opportunity  by  the  appropriation  of  $3  million  to  assist  schools  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  through  integrated  schools.  This  appropriation 
level  has  continued  to  the  present. 

In  1008  the  Board  of  Regents  published  the  position  paper  “Integration  and 
the  Schools’*  reaffirming  and  elaborating  on  the  1000  statement  of  |>olicy. 

In  1060  ft  study  by  the  State  Education  Department.  Kaeial  and  Social  Class 
isolation  in  the  Schools,  was  completed  and.  ns  a eon  sequence  of  its  findings, 
the  Regents  reaffirmed  their  1068  i>oslHon  in  another  position  I'ni'or. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  we  consider  the  projiosed  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1070  with  a background  of  many  years  committed  to  achieving  its 
objectives. 
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II. 

AVe  approach  consideration  of  this  Bill  with  strong  conviction.  It  Is  incumbent 
ui>on  us  to  create  conditions  under  which  each  individual  may  grow  in  self- 
respect,  respect  for  others  and  the  attainment  of  his  full  i>otential.  This  means 
creating  positive  conditions  to  enable  each  individual  to  choose  alternative  ave- 
nues for  access  to  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  This  means  eliminating  those 
negative  conditions  which  perjietiMte  separation  from  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

Education  Is  but  one  avenue  toward  tbe  good  life.  lit  the  early  years  it  is 
the  major  avenue  beyond  the  home.  It  Is  significant  because  it  helps  create  the 
image  a child  has  of  himself  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  prepares  him  for  the  roles 
he  will  adopt  in  adult  life.  It  is  significant  because  within  the  mlcrosocfety  of 
a school,  a future  society  is  constructed  by  the  daily  exigence  of  each  child. 

Alexis  do  Tocquoville  spoke  prophetically  in  Democracy  hi  America  of  the 
tendency  of  American  society  to  separate  each  man  from  the  other.  lie  s|>oke 
of  American  society's  tendency  to  insist  upon  conformity  and  its  haste  to  define 
a man  solely  by  the  function  he  performs  or  the  occupation  he  chooses.  Democ- 
racy values  open  expression,  free  communication  and  interaction  with  others 
on  the  basis  of  resect  for  the  full  i»ersonhood  of  each  individual.  Its  Ideal  and 
Its  recommended  structure  for  governance  is  promised  on  the  participation  of 
all  i>ersons  in  the  community.  In  a very  real  sense,  then,  in  considering  this  Bill, 
we  address  the  fundamental  charact eristics  of  contemporary  American  society 
and  the  values  of  democracy. 

III. 

KECOM  XI  EX  HAT t OX  S 

From  the  persi>ective,  then,  of  oxtierlence  with  the  creation  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  from  this  brief  appraisal  of  its  meaning  to  society,  we 
commend  II.R.  17840.  I would  suggest,  however,  that  the  Bill  before  yon  may  be 
improved  substantively  in  these  respects: 

A.  The  distinction  between  dc  jure  and  dc  facto  segregation  should  l»c  elim- 
inated l>ecause  the  basic  question  is  racial  and  cultural  Isolation. 

B.  Incentives  for  integrated  or  cultural  education  should  he  provides!  by: 

1.  redefinition  of  eligibility  criteria  to  permit  financial  assistance  for 
racially  or  culturally  isolated  schools; 

2.  eliminating  express  conferral  of  authority  on  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  when  discretion  already  is  lacing  exercised; 

3.  establishing  the  equality  of  local  educational  agencies  through  elimina- 
tion of  the  double-counting  provision  or.  alternatively,  its  extension  to  act  as 
a positive  reward  for  voluntary  action ; and 

4.  the  inclusion  of  national  origin  minority  children. 

C.  Investment  in  educational  structures  should  l>e  reviewed  to : 

1.  build  upon  the  experience-base  acquired  by  state  educational  agencies; 
and 

2.  accord  greater  latitude  in  the  transiiortation  provision. 

A.  The  distinction  between  dc  jure  and  do  facto  segregation 

The  maintenance  of  the  distinction  between  dc  jure  and  dc  facto  segregation 
is  grounded  in  the  reasoning  In  the  Drown  Case  In  which  the  criteria  of  equality 
of  educational  opi>ortnnity  were  related  to  the  effect  upon  schooling  of  social 
inequality,  and  equality  was  made  conditional  uikui  scientific  proof  or  Judged 
reasonable  because  of  scientific  evidence.  Better  grounds,  hindsight  suggests, 
would  have  been  that  the  opportunity  for  access  to  the  mainstream  of  society 
can  not  he  denied  a citizen  on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  classification  by  a phy local 
or  cultural  attribute.  Beyond  the  sociological  ami  psychological  arguments 
ground  the  Drown  reasoning  lies  the  educational  soundness  of  cultural  education 
in  an  American  society,  traditionally  a "salad  howl”  of  diverse  cultural  strains. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  public  education  for  over  a century 
are  persuasive.  1.  Fully  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community  is  a right 
conferred  by  citizenship.  In  order  to  participate  intelligently  in  tiie  decisions 
of  a democracy,  free  men  are  entitled  to  a system  of  publicly  supported  schools 
available  equally  to  all.  2.  It  is  the  rigid  of  a citizen  to  have  full  access  to  the 
community.  The  right  of  citizenship  confers  the  right  of  movement  and  of 
communication.  It  is  intended  to  create  an  open  society  in  which  all  men  are 
respected  and  have  the  opportunity  for  full  development  and  pursuit  of  their 
talents. 


3.  Classification  on  the  basis  of  a physical  or  cultural  attribute  which  oper- 
ates to  exclude  a person  from  a j>articular  area  of  the  public  realm  means  that 
a iwTson’s  choice*  of  action  may  be  limit*  d to  assigned  functions  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  function  of  education,  however,  is  to  enable  individual  choice  so  that 
no  human  being,  and  no  class  of  human  beings,  need  to  be  in  practical  subjec- 
tion to  any  other.  4.  The  contact  between  human  beings  made  possible  by  access 
to  life  in  the  community,  because  of  the  rigid  of  citizenship,  would  have  the 
following  advantages : 

(u>  All  the  children  of  all  classes  could  benefit  by  learning  to  know  each 
other  in  the  common  exj>erieuces  of  schooling: 

(&►  Children  of  the  poor  could  benefit  by  the  “more  careful  sujwrintend- 
enee”  given  the  education  of  the  children  of  parents  better  situated ; 

tet  Xo  child  would,  because  of  the  system  of  schooling,  be  confirmed  in 
a debased  image  of  himself. 

To  perpetuate  the  distinction  between  do  facto  ami  dc  jure  segregation  is  an 
effective  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  millions  of  children.  The 
effect  of  unequal  opportunity  upon  children,  as  evidenced  by  theii  educational 
and  personal  attainment,  is  t lie  same,  irrespective  of  the  cause  of  t ie  social 
or  cultural  isolation  of  a school.  The  impact  upon  children  by  uneven  di.  ‘rilui- 
tirm  of  federal  resources  will  be  such  as  to  favor  one  group  over  another,  and 
one  area  of  the  country  over  another,  without  reasonable  cause  and  because 
of  arbitrary  classification. 

I urge  Congress  to  take  the  affirmative  duty  to  resolve  inconclusive  judicial 
opinion  by  eliminating  the  distinction  between  dr  facto  and  dc  jure  segregation. 
To  continue  the  distinction  is  to  risk  ineffective  response  in  our  school  systems. 

It.  Incentive  for  integrated  or  eutturat  education 

1.  Redefinition  of  eligibility  criteria  for  financial  assistance 

We  believe  that  dc  facto  segregation  should  be  defined  or  understood  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  for  preventive  action.  To  wait  until  a school  has  become  50# 
minority,  when  this  could  have  l icon  prevented  hy  earlier  action,  is  timvisc.  There 
are  districts  in  Xew  York  State  in  which  each  school  now  approximates  the 
district  wide  coiniMisition,  even  though  the  ratio  of  minority  group  students  is 
well  below  50#.  Such  districts,  by  acting  early  we  lielieve,  have  prevented  accel- 
erated concentrations  of  minority  children  in  a few  schools.  Interestingly  enough, 
such  districts  have  succeeded  in  re-establishing  t lie  common-school  concept,  a 
concept  widely  held  to  he  our  country's  major  contribution  to  educational  prac- 
tice. i recommend  therefore  that  Sec  tion  5:  Eligibility  for  Financial  Assistance 
and  Section  Ofg)  : Definitions,  lie  amended  to  reflect  this  situation. 

State  education  agencies  should  be  made  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
approved  State  plans  if  their  previous  jerformanee  effectiveness  can  be  estab- 
lished. State  agencies,  In  turn,  would  act  on  local  applications.  In  the  alternative, 
it  is  suggested  State  agencies  Ik*  delegated  the  responsibility  to  approve  ami 
recommend  to  IIEW  local  agency  applications  for  funding. 

2.  Elimination  of  Express  Conferral  of  Authority  upon  Secretary  of  llcutth. 

Education , and  Welfare  for  Set  Aside 

To  confer  authority  u|imi  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
when  this  discretion  is  at  present  l»eiiig  exercised,  would  appear  unnecessary  and 
redundant.  The  President’s  request  for  $150  million  for  “start  up”  funding  was 
based  upon  existing  authority  of  the  Secretary. 

3.  Establish  Equality  of  Local  Education  Agencies  through  Elimination  of 

the  Double-Counting  Provision  or , Alternatively , ff*  Extension  to  Act 
as  a Positive  Dctcard  for  Voluntary  Action 

Ender  the  pressed  legislation,  only  those  local  education  agencies  implement- 
ing desegregation  plans,  pursuant  to  a final  federal  court  order,  or  plans  approved 
hy  tlie  Office  of  Civil  Eights  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
are  eligible  for  augmented  federal  funding. 

This  means  that  the  following  kinds  of  school  action  are  excluded: 

(a)  where  a dc  facto  rather  than  a rfc  jure  desegregation  plan  is  being  im- 
plemented; or 

ffe)  where  a state  commissioner's  order  has  the  effect  and  validity  of  a fed- 
eral judicial  order ; or 

fc)  where  a local  education  agency,  without  federal  or  state  compulsory 
action,  implements  a plan  at  the  request  of  state  education  agency  staff; 
or 

(d)  where  a local  education  agency  voluntarily  Initiates  a plan. 
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To  eliminate  these  local  agencies  from  qualifying  for  financial  support  or,  in 
effect,  to  ixumlize  tlieni  for  jKisitive  action,  ami  to  supjiort  local  agencies  that 
desegregated  only  under  tlie  negative  requirement  of  federal  court  order  or 
HEW  direction  is  unfair  and  mitigates  against  the  “multiplying  effect”  sought  hy 
the  Detriment  of  1 1 K W through  federal  linancial  assistance. 

This  inequity  is  eonq»oumled  by  the  double-count iug  provisions  winch  doubly 
reward  a local  agency  for  token  desegregation  efforts  only  after  negative  or  legal 
compulsion. 

In  view  of  these  inequities  and  at  a minimum,  because  tlie  purine  of  this 
legislation  is  to  hasten  tlie  realization  of  equal  opportunity  in  education,  it  is 
recommended  that  no  local  agency  secure  funding  for  “racially  isolated"  programs 
until  the  Infeasibilit.v  of  a full  desegregation  plan  is  effectively  demonstrated. 

In  the  alternative,  it  is  recommended  that,  if  it  is  felt  that  double counting 
provisions  should  remain  for  local  agencies  desegregating  under  federal  legal 
compulsion,  a comparable  provision  lie  inserted  to  act  as  an  incentive  for  those 
agencies  which  take  the  Initiative  for  j>ositivc  action  and  voluntarily  demon- 
strate effective  nr  innovative  ways  of  desegregating. 

4.  Definition  of  Minority  Group  Children 

II. It.  17SIG  is  to  tie  com  mended  for  its  inclusion  of  national  origin  minority 
children.  All  too  frequently  children,  temporarily  hamlieapi>od  by  cultural  dif- 
ferences, tind  themselves  “typed”  as  mentally  or  emotionally  lmtullcapjKHl.  It 
is  indeed  shocking  that  the  norm  is  more  important  than  an  individual  child  and 
that  nonconformity  to  tlie  norm  lias  effectively  resulted  in  the  inhumane  repres- 
sion of  diversify  and  itersonalffy. 

A sound  educational  experience  presupposes  the  presence  of  ethnic  diversity 
in  classrooms.  Without  the  exi>erienoe  of  an  interplay  of  cultures,  pupils  art*  as 
effectively  deprived  of  a sound  education  as  arc  those  termed  racially  isolated. 

Our  allegiance  to  our  society  and  Nation  is  accorded  not  because  this  Nation 
exists  as  a fact  but  because  it  embodies  a set  of  shared  ludiefs.  We  pragmatically 
judge  the  activities  of  society  by  the  degree  to  which  they  affect  the  freedom, 
equality,  and  indoi>endencc  of  the  individual  jjerson. 

Education  (tears  major  res|>onsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  children  learn  tlie 
meaning  of  this  fundamental  purpose. 

Our  inqx*rfect  educational  system  makes  difficult  for  some  children  tlie  realiza- 
tion and  understanding  of  this  basic  ethical  belief.  The  measure  before  the 
Congress,  If. It.  17SI0,  Is  therefore  of  the  utmost  significance. 


Houston*,  Tux..  June  HGO. 

Hon.  C.vfcn  1).  Ferkixs. 

Chairman  of  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  House  of  lleprexentative*.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pkkkixs:  Our  Federal  Courts  are  trying  to  solve  our  racial  prob- 
lems in  the  wrong  way.  Instead  of  promoting  racial  compatibility  the  courts 
aro  polarizing  a hatred  that  is  keeping  racial  tensions  on  edge. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  Federal  Courts  had  doliliorately  tried 
to  promote  ill-feeling,  hatred,  racism,  violence  and  the  seething  desire  among 
many  blacks  and  whites  to  kill  each  other  out  of  existence,  they  could  not  have 
done  a hotter  job  than  has  been  and  is  being  uc*»e  by  the  courts  by  FORCING 
SCHOOL  INTEGRATION.  Obviously,  these  results  were  not  intended  by  the 
courts,  but  they  are  the  results. 

No  intelligent  person  wants  to  see  anyone  white  or  black  deprived  of  their 
just  rights.  We  should  strive  to  overcome  social  injustice.  IU:T,  please,  won’t 
someone,  somewhere  in  authority  admit  that  the  way  the  Federal  Courts  have 
d«*reed  is  NOT  WORKING  and  do  something  to  reverse  the  trend  of  this  “judi- 
cial legislation”  which  Is  forcing  our  citizenry  into  two  growing  seething  militant 
groups? 

I am  frightened.  I fear  for  the  safety  of  my  children.  I fear  that  the  Cuffed 
States  of  America  is  about  to  explode  into  a terrible  holocaust. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  aims  of  our  courts,  our  Idealistic  soc  iologists, 
our  clergy,  or  our  young  college  intellectuals,  who  hoiie  to  overcome  social  in- 
justice. RCT,  it  Is  folly  to  continue  on  a course  that  Is  NOT  WORKING.  Rather, 
let  us  try  another  route. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  FORCED  SCHOOL  INTEGRATION  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  desegregation)  is  not  working.  l*erhai>s  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  resentment  among  Middle  America  is  the  disruption  of  the  noighlx>rhood 
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community  aiul  the  attempt  to  meltl  all  classes  of  .society  Into  one.  To  Middle 
America  this  means  to  lower  the  standards  to  the  lowest  culture.  This,  to  the 
hard  working,  ambitious  family  who  have  arrived  in  status  to  the  point  where 
they  can  afford  a nice  home  in  a nice  neighborhood  among  others  of  similar 
background  and  ideals,  is  an  infringement  on  their  CIVIL  RIOHTS.  They  are 
now  paying  more  taxes,  more  for  their  home  and  land,  and  it  is  their  tax 
dollars  that  are  paying  a great  portion  of  the  co>ts  of  ALL  public  education. 
They  do  not  wish  to  deny  those  less  fortunate  an  opportunity  to  learn,  but 
neither  do  thev  want  to  lower  their  standards  to  those  of  the  deprived.  They 
would  like  their  tax  dollars  s]»ent  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  poorer  schools 
rather  than  to  reduce  the  best  schools  to  the  level  of  the  poorest. 

AH  methods  of  FORCED  SCHOOL  ! XT  HER ATI  OX  have  divided  neighbor- 
hoods. equidistant  zoning  is  sanctioned  by  the  Federal  Courts  only  when  it  splits 
the  neighborhoods  sufficiently  so  that  there  exists  more  than  one  cultural  repre- 
sentation of  peoples.  This  method  is  a<v *0111  [tank'd  by  a teacher  crossover  plan. 
This  adds  even  more  resentment.  “How”,  says  Middle  America,  “can  si  culturally 
deprived  teacher  know  and  understand  the  problems  of  our  children  and  how  i “an 
a teacher  of  our  culture  understand  and  relate  pro)K*rly  to  tire  culturally  deprived 
child V”  Many  of  the  crossover  teachers,  because  they  must  travel  long  distances 
to  tlieir  schools,  are  worn  out  before  they  start  to  teach.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
substantial  communication  gap  between  teacher  and  child. 

Other  integration  plans  include  busing  thousands  Of  children  into  alien 
neighborhoods.  This  is  expensive,  dangerous  (any  time  a child  is  on  the  highway 
his  life  is  in  jeopardy)  and  has  a definite  TOTALITARIAN  aroma,  denying  the 
parents  Hie  right  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  manner  and  among  the  jieople 
of  their  choice. 

What  can  and  will  you  do  to  alter  this  trend  of  “judicial  legislation”  that  is 
j>olarizing  hatred  and  dividing  our  nation? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nancy  Little  Terry. 


Statement  of  .Tames  F.  Redmond,  General  Superintendent,  Chicago  Public 

Schools 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I am 
James  F.  Redmond,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  and  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  a statement  on  IIR  17SI6,  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  of  1070,  since  we  feel  that  this  legislation  could  ho  extremely 
helpful  in  solving  many  of  the  educational  problems  created  by  racial  isolation. 

The  Chicago  public  school  system  is  considered  racially  Impacted,  since  the 
most  recent  racial  survey  (September  1000)  shows  that  50%  of  the  pupils  are 
minority  group  children.  If  the  definition  of  “minority  group  children”  stated  in 
HR  178T0  were  used,  this  percentage  would  he  somewhat  higher  since  many  of 
the  pupils  from  environments  where  the  dominant  language  Is  other  than 
English  are  not  normally  classified  as  belonging  to  the  minority  group  for  pnr- 
I>osos  of  the  survey. 

On  an  individual  school  basis.  330  of  our  022  schools  and  branches  have  over 
50%  minority  children  and  are  “racially  isolated”  according  to  the  definition 
provided  in  HR  17$  10.  At  least  27  of  those  schools  are  In  this  status  because  over 
one-half  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  non-English  shaking  category.  In  Chicago  there 
art*  some  3$, 000  such  pupils  which  constitute  approximately  7%  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment. Shice  tills  racial  isolation  is  chiefly  due  to  housing  patterns,  the  segrega- 
tion is  do  facto  and,  in  the  absence  of  court  orders  requiring  desegregation,  is 
likely  to  persist  for  some  time. 

Based  on  these  facts,  it  would  appear  that  the  Chicago  public  schools  would  'k* 
eligible  under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1781(1  for  financial  assistance  “to  aid  chil- 
dren in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  overcome  the  educational  disadvan- 
tages of  racial  isolation  by  assisting,  in  a concentrated  manner,  school  districts 
with  high  proportions  of  minority  group  students  to  carry  out  interracial  educa- 
tional programs  and  other  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  educational 
services.” 

Definite  progress  in  Improving  the  quality  of  educational  programs  In  many 
racially  impacted  areas  in  Chicago  has  l>een  made  with  the  assistance  of  KSEA 
title  I funds,  bnt  unfortunately  the  low-income  requirement  written  into  that 


legislation  has  prevented  the  upgrading  of  the  educational  services  in  a large 
nu inter  of  other  racially  isolated  schools  which  do  not  meet  the  low-income 
criteria.  We  appreciate  the  Federal  assistance  which  has  helped  signilicantly  in 
a limited  number  of  educationally  deprived  areas  and  welcome  the  i>ossiliiHty  of 
expanding  the  benefits  to  additional  racially  isolated  areas  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  11)70. 

At  present  there  are  several  noteworthy  projects  designed  to  overcome  the 
adverse  educational  effects  of  racial  isolation  now  underway  in  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic schools  which  are  not  assisted  by  title  1 of  KSEA.  Ore  of  these  which  lias 
proven  very  successful  is  known  as  I’roject  Wingspread  (Education  for  Metro- 
politan Living)  currently  financed  under  title  III  of  KSEA. 

I’roject  Wingspread  is  a voluntary  exchange  program  involving  minority 
pupils  from  central  city  and  near-central  city  schools  with  white  pupils  from 
suburban  school  districts. 

Project  Wingspread  includes  programs  at  t ho  elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  levels  for  both  public  and  private  schools.  Volunteering  students  and  teach- 
ers of  a Chicago  nnd  subu  *l>aii  school  are  paired  at  the  same  grade  level  for 
a mutually  agreed  time  pe  iod.  One  half  of  the  time  period  may  be  spent  using 
the  Chicago  school  as  an  educational  base;  the  other  half  of  the  time  jieriod  the 
students  are  stationed  at  tlie  sul>url>an  school.  A special  urban  studies  core  cur- 
riculum has  been  developed  and  is  utilized  as  a part  of  Project  Wingspread. 

To  date,  some  3,000  pupils  (approximately  1.500  minority  students  from  the 
city  and  1.500  white  students  from  the  suburbs)  have  participated  in  the  Wing- 
spread  intereultural  program.  The  general  concensus  among  other  school  i>erson- 
nel.  parents,  and  the  community  of  the  schools  involved  is  that  the  program  lias 
been  quite  successful.  An  objective  evaluation  of  the  activities  of  the  Wingspread 
program  for  the  lOOvS-OO  school  year  directed  by  an  evaluation  socialist  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Circle  Campus,  concludes;  “Reviewing  the  overall  objec- 
tives of  Project  Wingspread  related  to  breaking  down  stereotypes,  learning  to 
feel  comfortable  with  ethnic  and  socio-economic  differences,  identifying  with  the 
problems  of  the  metropolitan  community,  and  experiencing  new  forms  of  instruc- 
tion. Project  Wingspread  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  its  efforts.  . . . Sub- 
stantiated by  statistical  evidence,  one  can  conclude  that  the  objectives  of  Project 
Wingspread  are  being  met  ” 

Project  Wingspread  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  overcome  to  a con- 
siderable extent  the  disadvantages  of  racial  Isolation  through  an  inter-racial 
and  inter  ethnic  program  designed  to  Improve  the  quality  of  educational  services. 
However,  the  KSEA  title  III  funding  will  cease  at  the  end  of  the  1070-71 
school  year  and  there  is  little  or  no  jiossibUity  of  continuing  the  program  under 
local  funding  in  our  present  critical  financial  situation.  Actually,  Project  Wing- 
spread  should  be  greatly  expanded  to  include  many  11101*0  racially  isolated  pupils 
and,  hopefully,  funds  for  tills  purpose  wilt  ho  provided  through  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  of  1076. 

Another  innovative  program  of  instruction,  known  as  Reading  Environment 
and  Development  (READ),  for  the  children  of  three  pilot  inner-city  elementary 
schools  in  Chicago,  was  initiated  in  the  19GD-70  school  year.  The  program  was 
the  result  of  cooperative  planning  efforts  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Chicago  Teachers  Union  and  Is  financed  with  local  school  funds. 

As  needs  common  to  children  in  all  three  schools  were  identified,  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  competency  emerged  as  the  most  crucial  need  of  all  pupils.  Thus, 
the  major  objective  of  the  program  in  the  READ  schools  became  the  improve- 
ment of  the  reading  skills,  interests,  and  habits  of  pupils. 

In  brief,  the  total  plans  have  resulted  in  a saturation  of  services  to  these 
schools-  Add'tlonal  professional  staff  and  para  professional  staff  have  been 
assigned  to  each  school.  Supportive  services  are  being  strengthened  through  addi- 
tional personnel  in  the  areas  of:  library  and  audiovisual  media  services:  psycho- 
logical, health,  attendance,  and  clerical  services;  school-community  relations: 
and  staff  for  the  diagnosis  of  pupil  needs  and  evaluation  of  pupil  achievement. 
Guidance  counselors  are  an  integral  part  of  the  program  in  all  three  schools. 
Other  improvements,  such  as  qualitative  and  quantitative  changes  in  instruc- 
tional equipment  and  supplies,  have  been  implemented. 

Project  READ  is  based  on  and  committed  to  the  philosophy  that  all  hut  a few 
children  can  learn  to  read  and  to  read  very  well.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  findings 
of  the  HEAD  project,  with  minor  modifications,  will  be  applicable  to  the  many 
other  schools  with  children  with  similar  needs.  However,  expansion  of  the  pro- 
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gram  to  additional  racially  impacted  schools,  or  even  continuation  of  the  present 
program  beyond  the  coining  school  year,  will  require  funds  which  are  simply  not 
available  from  local  sources.  The  stated  purpose  of  IIll  17*1  Sd  “to  aid  children 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  overcome  the  educational  disadvantages 
of  racial  isolation  . . would  s«*em  to  indicate  that  funds  could  be  made 
available  under  this  act  to  continue  and  expand  the  very  promising  experimental 
HEAD  program* 

For  several  years  the  Chicago  public  schools  have  been  attempting  to  desegre- 
gate the  teaching  staff*  but  limited  progress  has  been  made  due  to  a lack  of 
finals  required  to  implement  the  various  plans. 

Currently,  the  Chicago  public  schools  are  under  a mandate  from  the  Justice 
Department  to  desegregate  the  teaching  staff  or  face  a court  suit.  The  order  In- 
volves not  only  desegregation  of  the  faculty  hut  also  distributing  more  equitably 
among  the  schools  the  experienced  teaching  personnel.  If  the  plan  is  to  accom- 
plish its  objective  of  integration  and  equalization  of  faculty  comjH*tencies.  ex- 
tensive Inscrviee  training  must  he  provided  before  and  after  the  changes  are 
made  to  assure  acceptance  by  and  of  the  faculty  members  Involved*  Funds  for 
an  extensive  inservice  training  program  are  dciiniicly  not  available  from  local 
funds,  and  financial  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  II. K,  17KPI  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  desegregation  plan* 

Another  possible  way  in  which  the  integration  and  equalization  of  faculty 
could  be  encouraged  and  facilitated  would  lie  through  the  use  of  incentives  for 
teachers  successful  in  difficult  schools.  Ilojiefully,  funds  for  this  purpose  will  be 
available  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070. 

A project  to  provide,  among  other  things,  an  integrated  student  body  in  ten 
schools  through  the  use  of  lion-contiguous  attendance  areas  was  undertaken  two 
years  ago  and  is  continuing.  This  involves  busing  approximately  500  black  stu- 
dents from  two  overcrowded  schools  to  eight  underutilized  white  schools.  If  is 
flounced  with  local  funds.  While  this  project  has  been  successful  in  reducing 
segregation  in  a limited  number  of  schools,  it  almost  certainly  would  be  more 
successful  in  providing  meaningful  integration  if  funds  were  available  to  pro- 
vide additional  guidance  counselors,  human  relations  coordinators,  and  staff  to 
conduct  intensive  inscrviee  training  of  the  teachers  and  administrators  involved. 
II.H.  17M0  appears  to  provide  the  jmssihility  of  such  funding  and  could  do  much 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  human  relations  problem#  encountered  in  this  project. 
If  funds  become  available  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070,  this 
promising  program  of  voluntary  desegregation  could  he  expanded  to  include 
a number  of  additional  schools. 

There  are  a number  of  schools  in  Chicago  with  a high  percentage  of  non- 
English  s | making  pupils  in  which  little  is  being  done  to  overcome  the  language 
handicap  because  these  schools  do  not  meet  the  low-income  criteria  for  Title  I 
ESEA  funds  and  local  funds  cannot  be  stretched  to  cover  the  cost  of  all  of  the 
additional  special  teachers  required.  Unquestionably,  there  is  isolation  due 
to  the  language  barrier,  and  this  reduces  the  possibility  of  the  affected  pupils 
receiving  the  quality  education  to  which  they  are  entitled.  As  we  read  the  pro- 
visionsof  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070,  addiUohal  professional  staff 
for  such  school#  could  be  liimnced  under  this  legislation.  If  so,  it  would  be  a great 
boon  for  these  educationally  handicapped  children. 

Establishing  and  maintaining  integrated  schools  in  an  integrated  soeietv  is 
undoubtedly  the  ultimate  goal  of  H R.  17<S40.  However,  the  development  of  a 
stable  integrated  community  is  fraught  with  growing  pains  which  often  are  so 
severe  that  they  eventually  destroy  the  possibility  of  achieving  this  goal. 

Integration  of  a community  is  normally  accomplished  bv  minority  families 
moving  into  an  all-white  neighborhood.  Our  exjwrience  in  Chicago  has  indicated 
that  these  minority  group  families  generally  have  more  children  than  the  white 
families  which  they  replace  AtUl  one  of  the  first  difficulties  to  arise  in  the  chang- 
ing neighborhood  is  an  overcrowding  of  the  schools.  Lack  of  space,  shortage  of 
teachers,  textbooks  and  supplies  eventually  become  critical  and  the  quality  of 
the  educational  program  suffers.  White  residents  of  the  eoiiliittlhltv  with  children 
in  school  note  the  change  of  the  educational  program  with  alarm  and  are  likely 
to  decide  that  for  the  good  of  their  children  a move  to  a suburban  area  with 
better  schools  is  indicated.  As  these  families  move  away  and  are  replaced  bv 
larger  minority  families,  the  school  congestion  rapidly  worsens  and  eventualfv 
the  movement  from  the  neighborhood  becomes  a flight  and  all  hope  of  maintain, 
ing  an  integrated  school  is  lost.  The  stability  of  the  local  school  is  probablv  the 
most  important  factor  in  maintaining  an  integrated  community. 
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There*  npjiears  to  he  a critical  point  beyond  which  integrated  schools  become 
unstable  ami  nothing  much  can  he  done  to  prevent  them  from  hemming  reseg- 
regaled.  This  ’‘tipping**  point  maim  to  he  readied  when  the  minority  group 
population  in  the  school  approaches  25'/*.  Since  W/f  of  minority  pupils  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  minimum  for  a school  to  he  classed  as  integrated,  the  viable 
range  for  a stable  Integrated  school  appears  to  he  from  10  to  25'.*  minority 
children. 

If  prompt  action  is  taken  to  assure  a high  quality  educational  program  while 
the  minority  pupil  population  is  in  the  critical  range  of  10  to  25',;,  there  npjiears 
to  ho  an  excellent  possibility  that  the  school  and  tin*  community  can  la*  stabil- 
ized, However,  tin*  immediate  action  needed  to  provide  adequate  classroom 
facilities,  additional  teachers,  counselors  ami  educational  equipment  in  a rapidly 
growing  school  requires  the*  infusion  of  large  sums  of  money  which  schools  nor- 
mally do  not  have  available. 

The  Chicago  public  school  system  lias  had  a number  of  schools  reach  this  criti- 
cal stage  when  it  was  generally  realized  that  unless  immediate  effective  steps 
were  taken  to  remedy  the  deteriorating  educational  situation,  tin*  effect  on  the 
integrating  community  would  he  disastrous.  .Most  recently  this  lias  occurred  in 
the  Austin  and  tin*  South  Shore  areas*  and  because*  funds  were*  not  available 
for  the  essential  improvements  in  tin*  schools  when  they  were  needed,  the  *‘tlp 
plngM  i lot nt  was  overrun  and  the*  schools  and  tin*  communities  have  become 
resegregated. 

If  the  language*  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1070  was  modified  to  pro- 
vide readily  available  funds  to  stabilize  integrated  schools,  the  cause  of  integra- 
tion would  lie  advanced  Immeasurably. 

To  summarize,  over  half  of  flu*  Chicago  piddle  schools  are*  racially  Isolated  and 
financial  assistance  is  desjH*rately  needed  to  continue  and  expand  tshicational  pro- 
grams designed  to  overcome  the  educational  disadvantages  of  this  isolation.  In 
addition,  there  area  limited  number  of  schools  in  changing  neighborhoods  which 
must  he  stabilized  if  they  are  to  remain  integrated.  An  essential  clement  in  such 
expansion  and  stabilization  Is  tin*  construction  of  additional  school  facilities.  As 
HR  17810  is  now  worded,  there  is  no  provision  for  funding  of  additional  class- 
rooms except  by  the  lease  or  purchase  of  mobile  educational  facilities.  It  is  ree- 
oiuineiided  that  the  language  of  the  bill  he  modified  to  include  a reasonable 
amount  of  construction  when  such  construction  is  vital  to  the  improvement  of 
the  educational  program  in  racially  isolated  areas  or  to  the  continuance  of  inte- 
grated schools*. 

One  aspect  of  the  formula  in  IIR  17K40  which  is  considered  unwise  is  the  pro- 
vision for  double  counting  of  pupils  in  school  districts  under  Federal  court  order 
or  under  a title  VI  compliance  order.  This  would  seem  to  reward  those  districts 
which  have  resisted  desegregation  and  penalize  those  which  are  voluntarily  de- 
segregating or  are  attempting  to  overcome  the  educational  disadvantages  of  ra- 
cially isolated  schools.  It  is  recommended  that  tin*  double  counting  part  of  the 
formula  lie  eliminated  from  the  final  hill. 

The  authority  granted  in  IIR  178-40  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  contract  with 
profit-making  agencies,  Institutions,  and  organizations  to  carry  out  programs 
or  projects  is  a,lso  considered  to  he  unwise.  Contracts  to  non-profit  private  or- 
ganizations might  lie  very  helpful  in  certain  eases,  hut  there  is  no  logical  reason 
why  any  person  or  corporation  should  profit  from  the  desegregation  of  schools. 
We  recommend  that  Section  5(h)  he  reworded  to  eliminate  profit-making  or- 
ganizations. 

r4trge  cities  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  desegregation  of  schools  and  the 
overcoming  of  the  adverse  educational  effects  of  racial  isolation  hut,  if  real 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  overcoming  these  problems,  the  large  cities  must  he 
assured  a fair  share  of  the  funds  provided  for  this  purpose  in  IIR  17810.  (2 tilde* 
lines  for  the  distribution  of  such  funds  must  lie  specific  on  this  point. 

In  conclusion,  we  support  the  basic  pmqioso  of  the  Emergency  School.  Aid 
Act  of  1070  to  provied  much-needed  financial  assistance  to  school  districts  which 
are  desegregating  or  attempting  to  improve  the  quality  of  educational  programs 
in  racially  isolated  schools,  but  recommend  that  the  changes  suggested  above 
bo  seriously  considered  when  preparing  the  final  version  of  IIR  178*40. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement. 


School  District  151, 

Cook  County , South  Holland , /ft.,  June  12,  JT970. 
Representative  Roman  Pucinski, 

Chicago,  III. 


Dear  Sir:  As  you  know,  School  District  151  was  court  ordered  to  desegre- 
gate in  July,  196S  grades  3-S,  and  after  an  extensive  hearing  in  the  spring  of 
1909,  the  district  was  completely  desegregated  by  Court  Order,  grades  K-S. 
Upon  appeal,  the  Appellate  Court  in  a hearing  in  April  ordered  the  Board  of 
School  District  151  and  the  Federal  attorneys  to  work  out  an  acceptable  desegre- 
gation plan  within  30  days  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  community  and 
financially  feasible.  As  of  this  time,  the  Board  has  submitted  a plan  through  its 
attorneys  to  the  court  outlining  the  construction  of  a new  upper  grade  center 
and  a 3-0  grade  majority  minority  transfer  plan  of  black  students  to  schools 
in  the  white  community  based  on  class  size.  The  Federal  attorneys  are  rejecting 
the  majority  minority  transfer  plan  and  are  pushing  fer  mandatory  busing 
of  black  students  grades  3-6  to  white  schools  but  do  support  the  construction 
of  a new  upper  grade  center. 

Throughout  the  court  hearing,  based  on  findings  of  the  State  superintendent's 
evaluation  team  and  a previous  university  study,  inadequateness  of  the  present 
Coolldge  upper  grade  center  building  was  a focal  point  against  the  creation  of 
the  upper  grade  center  by  Court  Order.  In  court,  Thereon  Johnson,  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Equal  Educational  Opportunities,  testified  that  he  would  not  want  his 
own  child  attending  the  Coolldge  upper  grade  center  because  of  the  lack  of  fa- 
cilities, the  age  of  the  building  (1933)  and  its  run  down  condition.  This  did  not 
deter  Judge  Hoffman  from  court  ordering  the  creation  of  first  an  upper  grade 
center  and  later  a middle  school  in  this  building  and  ordering  the  busing  of 
children  to  the  site. 

The  Court  Order  has  created  enough  community  hostility  that  the  |*ossib!llty 
of  a referendum  and/or  bond  issue  being  passed  is  in  doubt  and  consequently, 
as  part  of  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a plan  acceptable  and  financially  feasible  to 
the  community,  it  is  essential  that  funds  for  a new  building  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  (iovernment.  This  Is  the  first  Northern  district  that  has  had  to  desegre- 
gate under  Court  Order.  The  financial  crisis  created  in  the  district  makes  it 
mandatory  that  funds  be  provided  for  the  construction  of  a school  building  that 
will  house  the  school  program  created  by  the  Court  Order. 

Tin*  district  has  had  eight  hundred  students  transfer  out  to  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  at  the  execution  of  the  Court  Order.  A new  npi>er  grade  center  out 
of  the  Phoenix  area  in  the  central  part  of  the  district  will  do  much  to  attract 
back  students  and  through  this  state  aid  regained  do  much  to  put  this  district 
back  on  a financially  firm  basis. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Thomas  E.  Van  Dam, 

Superintendent. 


Statement  of  United  States  Catholic  Conference 

Our  Catholic  school  system  shares  in  the  national  commitment  to  integrate  edu- 
cation. As  Director  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  and  StHMiulnry  Education  of 
the  1 nited  States  Catholic  Conference,  1 would  like  to  endorse  the  purposes  of 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1910  as  set  forth  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  May  21  of  this  year. 

In  requesting  enactment  of  this  legislation.  President  Nixon  said  that  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  would  he  to  assist  local  school  authorities  in  meeting 
four  special  categories  of  need  as  recited  in  his  statement  of  school  desegrega- 
tion of  March  24 : 

The  sjKcial  heeds  of  desegregating  (or  recently  desegregated)  districts 
for  additional  facilities,  personnel  and  training  required  to  get  the  new, 
unitary  system  successfully  started. 

The  social  needs  of  racially-impacted  schools  where  dc  facto  segregation 
Insists — and  where  immediate  infusions  of  money  can  make  a real  differ- 
ence in  terms  of  educational  effectiveness. 

The  si>ceiai  needs  of  those  districts  that  have  the  furthest  to  go  to  catch 
up  educationally  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  financing  of  innovative  techniques  for  providing  educationally  sound 
inter-racial  exigences  for  children  in  racially  isolated  schools. 


To  achieve  these  purposes,  the  President  has  proposed  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  19T0  (H.R.  17846  and  S.  8883).  The  Act  contemplates  three  categories 
of  federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  which  are  faced  with  prob- 
lems of  eliminating  de  jure  segregation  and  overcoming  racial  isolation.  The 
three  categories  of  aid  are : 

•I.  To  assist  anv  local  educational  agency  which  is  implementing  a plan  of 
desegregation  to  meet  the  additional  costs  of  implementing  such  plan  or  of 
carrying  out  special  programs  or  projects  designed  to  enhance  the  possibilities  of 
successful  desegregation ; 

2,  To  assist  any  local  educational  agency  to  meet  the  additional  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  a plan  to  eliminate  or  reduce  racial  Isolation  in  one  or  more  of  the 
racially  isolated  schools. 

3.  To  assist  a local  educational  agency  or  other  public  or  private  agency,  insti- 
tution, or  organization  to  carry  out  Interracial  educational  programs  or  projects 
involving  the  joint  participation  of  minority  group  and  nonminority  group  chil- 
dren attending  different  school s.” 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  necessarily,  is  to  assist 
public  school  agencies  that  are  in  the  process  of  eliminating  de  jure  segregation 
pursuant  to  federal  court  orders  or  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  to  offer  financial  assistance  to  those  school  districts 
which  are  willing  to  undertake  voluntary  efforts  to  eliminate  de  facto  segrega- 
tion and  racial  isolation. 

Under  the  various  court  decisions  In  the  area  of  school  desegregation,  private 
nonprofit  schools  do  not  fit  within  the  definition  of  de  jure  segregated  schools.  It  is 
an  historical  fact,  however  much  we  might  deplore  it,  that  private  schools  have 
suffered  from  de  facto  segregation  situations  .arising  from  complex  social,  eco- 
nomic and  local  legal  requirements  in  years  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1954.  It  is  no  less  a proper  concern  of  the  federal  government  that  such 
situations  be  eliminated  in  the  private  schools  as  in  the  public  schools. 

Ifoi>ofully,  the  nation  can  look  to  the  private  education  sector  to  provide  some 
measure  of  leadership  for  the  nation  in  eliminating  the  evil  effects  of  segregated 
schools  as  well  as  racial  Isolation  arising  from  causes  outside  the  educational 
system.  If  the  private  schools  of  this  nation  are  to  tierform  this  leadership  role 
they  will  need  every  possible  assistance  from  the  federal  government,  both  finan- 
cial and  otherwise.  Such  assistance  should  In*  given  to  private  schools  because  of 
the  public  sendee  which  they  can  perform,  and  which  I am  convinced  the  vast 
majority  are  anxious  to  undertake. 

It  is  the  i>oHcy  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States,  through  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference,  to  conduct  a school  system  which  makes  available 
quality  education  without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race.  I iKdieve  this  j>olicy 
is  shared  by  other  private  school  systems  long  established  in  this  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibility  which  Catholic  education  has  to  provide  an 
example  for  the  nation  in  this  regard,  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference 
strongly  snpimrts  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the 
implementation  of  those  decisions  as  evidenced  by  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 
We  believe  that  the  needs  of  the  nation’s  schools,  both  public  and  private,  In 
carrying  out  the  national  policy  of  non-discrimination,  warrants  special  financial 
assistance  from  the  federal  government.  For  this  reason,  we  supix>rt  the  central 
pnr| Rises  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  and  urge  Congress  to  enact  such 
legislation. 

I want  to  commend  the  sponsors  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  for  their 
recognition  of  the  role  of  private  schools  in  our  national  education  system  by 
the  inclusion  of  Sec.  7(a)(4).  This  section  requires  that  an  application  from  a 
local  education  agency  for  assistance  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
only  if  he  determines  that  such  agency  has  made  provision  for  special  educational 
services  and  arrangements  which  are  designed  to  overcome  the  effects  of  mein  1 
isolation  of  children  enrolled  in  private  as  well  as  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  requirement  would  apply  "to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number 
of  children  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency  enrolled  in  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  which  are  racially  isolated."  I believe  the  wording  of  this 
section  can  be  improved  to  facilitate  the  desired  goal  of  assisting  private  as  well 
as  public  schools  and  to  better  utilize  the  private  sector  in  achieving  the  overall 
purpose  of  the  legislation  which  Is  "to  reduce  racial  isolation  and  increase  inte- 
gration in  all  schools. 

The  wording  should  not  be  limited  to  requiring  participation  of  "children." 
It  should  also  require  the  participation  of  "teachers  and  other  educational  i>er- 
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sound’*  in  the  private  schools.  Experience  in  the  area  of  school  desegregation 
and  racial  integration  has  shown  that  special  training  is  needed  by  administrators 
and  teachers.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  has  stated  that  the  administration 
expects  to  fund  teacher  training  programs  under  this  legislation.  Private  school 
teachers  and  administrators  could  take  part  in  the  same  programs  as  public 
school  teachers  and  administrators,  or  the  local  school  district  might  wish  to 
establish  special  programs  for  private  school  personnel. 

1 am  concerned  that  Section  7(a)  (4)  might  be  interpreted  to  limit  isirthipnion 
of  private  school  children  and  teachers  rather  than  encourage  it.  The  term 
"racially  isolated”  is  defined  in  the  bill  as  a school  in  which  minority  group  chil- 
dren constitute  more  than  50  iJercentum  of  the  average  dally  membership.  Thus 
it  might  be  argued  that  only  children  in  private  schools  with  50#  or  more  minor- 
ity group  enrollment  would  le  i>orinittcd  to  imrtUipate  in  a program  or  project. 
Also,  the  language  might  be  interpreted  as  limiting  |>artieipation  only  in  those 
public  school  districts  which  qualify  under  categories  (2)  and  (3)  of  Section 
5(a).  Such  limitations  are  not  placed  on  the  partiditttion  of  children  in  the  public 
schools  and  should  not  apply  in  the  case  of  private  schools. 

If  a local  educational  agency  is  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under  any  one 
of  the  three  categories  in  Section  5(a)  then  the  Secretary  should  require  that 
applications  make  provision  for  participation  of  children  attending  private 
schools  in  those  districts  so  long  ns  that  participation  Is  directed  toward  achiev- 
ing the  puri>ose  of  the  act  set  forth  in  Section  2.  It  is  i>ossIble  that  some  private 
schools  will  not  want  to  participate  in  any  effort  directed  toward  racial  integra- 
tion or  assisting  minority  group  children  to  overcome  the  effects  of  racial  Isola- 
tion. I know  of  tio  way  to  comiiel  such  schools  to  participate.  Hut  their  attitude 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  such  private  schools  are  In  a 
decided  minority.  The  vast  majority  of  private  schools  in  this  country  will  want 
assistance  in  overcoming  racial  segregation  in  the  private  sector  and  will  be 
eager  to  assist  in  eliminating  segregation  in  both  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  their  community. 

Experience  with  other  federal  programs  has  shown  that  in  some  instances  the 


public  schools  will  refuse  to  apply  for  federal  funds  and  thus  deny  the  opimr- 
tunlty  for  private  schools  In  their  district  to  participate  in  the  federal  program. 
In  other  instances,  the  local  educational  agency  will  be  unable  or  unwilling,  due 
to  b<*al  attitudes  or  legal  restrictions,  to  cooperate  with  the  private  schools.  To 
cop*  with  both  situations,  the  hill  should  contain  specific  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  HBA\  to  provide  financial  assistance  directly  to  private  schools  uj>on  a 
determination  by  him  that : (1)  such  assistance  would  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Act:  12)  the  local  educational  agency  is  unable  or  unwilling  (o  provide  for 
effective  participation  of  student  and  faculty  in  private  schools  on  an  equitable 
h(t* Similar  authority  was  added  to  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  by  Congress  in  1900  and  is  in  the  process  of  being  implemented. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  original  draft  of  this  legislation  prepared  by 
HEW  omitted  any  requirement  for  the  participation  of  children  in  private  schools 
and  that  the  Department  of  HEW  has  recommended  that  Section  7M)f4)  is  not 
needed.  The  position  of  the  department  is  that  there  is  already  sufficient  discre- 
tion in  the  bill  to  Include  private  school  children  in  programs  wherever  local 
education  agencies  wish  to  do  so.  I strongly  disagree  with  this  vfcw|w>int  and 
urge  that  Congress  include  a iK>sitivc  requirement  for  participation  of  private 
school  children  and  faculty.  Kx^rieneo  under  other  federal  programs  has  shown 
that  more  often  than  not  private  schools  are  allowed  to  participate  onlv  when 

s"eh  participation  as  a condition  of  eligi- 
omty  ror  the  local  public  school  agency. 

i VoT1**0??  °VhJs  h}H  sook  t0  ^offidze  that  in  the  case  of  some  raclallv  po- 

iMl  ifl  o nr!!  ilCSwil  ?f  "lueaU°n  in  an  integrated  school  cannot  *prae- 
ProUdHl  Authority  Is  contained  in  the  Dili  to  fund  projects  to  over- 
tvnm/rt  a.(h or*\ educational  effect  of  racial  isolation  upon  such  children.  I 
t h ' l ^ ,?£* 1 na * Ln  0 *u?1  ?aso*  n,ere  oxist  Private  school  systems 
t n!etlfaculfy  nn(1  tho  <tesiro  to  provide  an  integrated  edu- 
nhmvif  [ng  f(\r  ^hiblren.  What  is  missing  in  most  such  cases  is  financial 
0t  h<il 11  prIvatc  schools  mul  the  racially  isolated  children. 

The  Act  should  recognize  this  fact  and  permit  the  use  of  Mich  private  "clioo 
systems  to  achieve  the  goal  of  Integrated  education.  1 

cHl t0  !h«°  W0"Hng  of  S£fnon  ^Ich  authorizes  finnn- 
n^I^inco  for  the  provision  of  transportation  services  for  “public  school 
children.  The  word  "public”  should  be  stricken  in  order  that  private  school  chib 


•Iron  participating  In  programs  under  the  Act  would  also  be  able  to  receive  trans- 
portation services.  As  the  bill  stands,  this  section  would  result  in  discrimination 
against  private  school  children  in  the  area  of  transportation  services  which  is  not 
present  in  any  other  federal  education  program. 

Section  S of  the  bill  permits  the  Secretary  to  establish  an  order  of  priority  to  be 
followed  in  approving  applications  and  requires  that  in  determining  whether  to 
make  any  grant  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  acount  such  criteria  as  he  deems 
pertinent,  including  four  listed  criteria.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
addition  of  a fifth  criteria  which  would  include  the  degree  to  which  the  program 
or  project  makes  use  of  the  total  educational  resources  of  the  community,  both 
pmblic  and  private. 

In  his  testimony  in  support  of  this  legislation  before  the  House  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Hr.  James  S.  Coleman  of  Johns’  Hopkins  University, 
who  acted  as  a consultant  to  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  School  Desegregation, 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  provision  for  funds  to  be  given  to  private  agencies, 
in  addition  to  local  educational  agencies,  both  in  Sections  5(a)(3)  and  Sec- 
tion 5(b).  Dr.  Coleman  stated : “I  think  this  is  very  important,  and  I think  it  is 
important  that  the  funds  be  administered  in  such  a way  that  this  kind  of  use  is 
encouraged,  since  there  will  be  strong  pressures  against  it  from  public  school 
forces.  For  two  reasons,  this  avenue  is  important.  First,  In  those  areas,  whether 
in  Mississippi  or  in  Chicago,  where  the  p>ubllc  school  system  does  not  provide  the 
possibility  for  an  integrated  education,  it  is  important  that  such  opportunity  exist 
outside  the  public  school  system.  Ths  opportunity  should  range  from  integrated 
supplements  to  regular  school  activities  in  full-time  integrated  schools  which  the 
child  attends  instead  of  ids  pmblic  school — with  most  expenditures  being  for  the 
latter.  .Vs  an  incidental  benefit,  this  can  provide  a leverage  to  induce  integration 
in  the  pmblic  school  system  by  providing  a competitive  alternative  outside  it. 

*\V  second  reason  that  this  typo  of  funding  is  important  is  because  it  can  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  innovative  approaches  to  integration  which  may  be 
foreclosed  to  pmblic  school  systems.  These  innovations  can  provide  the  experience 
that  will  allow'  tire  adoption  of  those  that  work  best  by  imblic  school  systems.” 

I would  like  to  endorse  Dr.  Coleman’s  comment  and  urge  the  committee  to 
make  clear  that  this  kind  of  use  of  private  schools  slioukl  he  encouraged  in  the 
administration  of  funds  under  the  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  It  is  the  duty 
of  private  schools  to  provide  an  alternative  for  children  ami  p>a rents  and  to 
provide  competition  to  the  imblic  schools.  I know  of  no  area  in  which  private 
schools  could  provide  a better  service  to  American  education  than  to  make 
available  the  op>px>rtunity  for  integrated  education  to  those  children  who  do 
not  now*  have  an  opportunity.  Congress  should  insure  that  there  is  no  failure  on 
the  p>art  of  the  Federal  government  to  make  use  of  the  total  educational  re- 
sources of  the  nation  in  achieving  the  goal  of  tills  legislation  as  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  Message  to  Congiess  on  May  21,  of  this  year:  ”...  a system 
in  which  education  throughout  the  nation  is  both  equal  and  excellent  ami  in 
w hich  racial  barriers  cease  to  exist.” 


Statement  by  Rfaf.rend  John  McCarthy,  Administrator,  St.  Theresa 

Catholic  School 

I am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  flits  important  ami 
urgently  needed  legislation.  I have  read  the  statement  made  on  June  8th  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  II.  Finch,  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  I find  myself  in  agreement  with  it 

The  committee  has  heard  others  who  have  endorsed  this  bill.  I wish  to  add 
my  voice  to  theirs  and  suggest  that  as  the  administrator  of  a well  integrated 
private  grammar  school,  as  one  vitally  interested  in  problems  of  Mexican  Amer- 
icans, that  I might  have  some  views  that  the  committee  needs  to  take  into 
consideration. 

I feel  strongly  that  private  schools  and  more  particularly,  religious  schools, 
could  greatly  assist  in  accomplishing  desegregation  which  is,  as  President  Nixon 
pointed  out,  “vital  to  quality  education  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  raising 
the  achievement  levels  of  the  disadvantages,  hut  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
helping  all  children  achieve  the  broad  based  human  understanding  that  in- 
creasingly is  essential  in  today’s  world.” 


For  the  past  125  years  Catholic  schools  have  consistently  been  among  the  most 
diversified  in  the  country.  Our  schools  have  reflected  the  diversity  of  our  j**ople 
in  a way  that  public  schools  have  not  been  free  to  do.  Czech,  Germans,  and  Poles 
had  “bilingual’'  schools  over  a hundred  years  before  the  term  became  a battle 
cry  for  the  Spanish  speaking  of  theh  Southwest.  “Neighborhood  schools”  is  what 
Catholic  schools  have  been  from  the  time  of  their  inception,  a factor  that  now 
causes  many  black  leaders  to  suggest  their  imitation  In  the  black  community. 

Catholic  oxiK‘rienee  with  ethnic  minorities  is  extensive.  Catholic  education 
lias  served  as  a social.  <‘conomic,  and  intellectual  ladder  for  Polish.  Irish.  Ger- 
man. Italian.  Czech  and  many  other  ethnic  groups.  At  present  the  most  destitute 
ethnic  group  with  whom  the  Catholic  Church  is  working  Is  the  Mexican-American. 
Those  years  of  cxj>orioiice  in  helping  new  immigrants  or  cultural  groups  adapt 
to  the  urban  realities  can  he  put  to  good  usage  if  provided  with  financial  siipimrt. 

The  Catholic  Church’s  presence  among  the  white  ethnic  minorities  gives  it  a 
tremendous  access  to  leaders  of  those  groups  which  are  most  often  “threatened" 
by  Negro  or  Mexican-American  neighborhood  encroachment.  These  white  ethnic 
minorities  still  at  fetid  Catholic  parochial  schools  throughout  the  country.  We  are 
great  moral  and  social  issues  of  the  time.  Many  of  the  children  of  these  ethnic 
minorities  still  attend  Catholic  parochial  schools  throughout  the  country.  We  are 
trying  now  to  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  |m rents  of  these  children  and 
of  the  children  themselves,  to  assist  them  in  lowering  the  harriers  of  racism. 
If  we  could  be  aided  in  accomplishing  this  our  schools  would  In*  aiding  the 
Cnited  States  immensely  in  solving  its  inter- racial  conflicts. 

The  boundaries  which  arc  set  for  parochial  attendance  zones  an*  not  as  re- 
stricted by  artificial  geographic  limitations  ns  are  those  set  by  the  public  schools. 
Ileeanse  the  Catholic  schools  have  a broader  area  from  which  to  draw  students 
they  are  thereby  able  to  more  easily  bring  in  minority  group  students  than  are 
the  public  schools  wldcli  must  coj>e  with  segregates!  residential  housing  patterns. 
Furthermore  our  flexibility  in  determining  latitude  of  the  attendance  zones  ena- 
bles them  to  be  a t>ositive  factor  In  integration. 

I f«v!  that  my  own  parish  school  fs  a good  example  of  this.  Our  students  are 
black,  chieano  and  white  angle— they  come  from  i>overty  families  to  from  the  very 
allbtent.  St.  Theresa's  school  Is  Houston,  in  microscopic  form,  and  that's  one  of 
the  lK*sf  advantages  we  offer  our  students. 

f am  glad  to  s<*e  that  this  hill  in  See.  5,  3th)  gives  the  Secretary  freedom  to 
make  grants  to  non-profit  agencies  and  organizations.  When  the  advantages  of 
the  Private  school  system  can  Ik*  combined  with  the  financial  capabilities  of  the 
public  school  system  we  are  likely  to  have  a hotter  chance  of  achieving  the 
dosegration  of  our  schools  than  when  they  work  in  a sejsirato  fashion. 

Manv  federal  programs  in  the  past  have  had  the  effect  of  freezing  or  locating 
minority  i>eoplo  into  racially  identifiable  neighborhoods.  The  Concentrated 
Kmploymont  Program,  the  KSKA  monies,  the  bilingual  education  monies  under 
Title  7.  and  numerous  other  programs  all  limit  eligihilty  to  ireopfe  who  live  in  a 
definitely  defined  geographic  area.  This  limitation,  when  rigidly  applied,  forces 
Hvmlo  to  “stay  with  their  own  kind”  if  they  are  to  receive  any  federal  assistance 
at  all.  One  result  of  this  has  been  an  intensification  of  segregated  residential  pat- 
terns rather  than  a movement  towards  a truly  interracial  or  oj>en  society.  Thus 
In  the  past  some  programs  have  had  the  exact  opjmsite  effect  than  that  toward 
which  we  were  actually  striving. 

In  the  Southwest  ethnic  and  racial  isolatfon  Is  in  some  respects  worse  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  country.  In  Texas  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Southwest  wo  have 
seen  the  maintenance  of  not  two  hut  of  throe  separate  school  systems:  one  for 
Negroes,  one  for  Mexican-Amerlcans,  and  one  for  Anglos.  Only  by  extensive  reor- 
ganization of  financial  and  j>olltieal  components  can  in  roads  l>o  made  to  change 
this  to  a unitary  school  system. 

Private  schools  are  now  subsidized  to  a very  limited  degree  by  public  monies. 
Their  survival  will  depend  a great  deal  on  increased  supi>ort  from  governmental 
bodies.  Their  abilities  to  integrate  will  likewise  dei>ond  as  much  on  the  financial 
support  of  governmental  bodies  as  on  the  moral  leadership  of  their  official 
siK>kesnmn. 

Our  cities  enjoy  and  suffer  from  their  extensive  inter-related  ness.  To  use  one 
of  Mr.  Moynlhnn’s  apt  phrases,  “everything  Is  connected  to  everything.”  A mas- 
sive flow  of  federal  funds  to  assist  the  public  schools,  which  does  not  at  the  same 
time  consider  the  impact  on  private  education  will  have  very  adverse  effects. 


It  is  my  suggestion  that  major  metro) ulitaii  areas  throughtout  the  country 
would  Ik*  lK*st  served  Ij.v  the  citation  of  ami -wide  desogration  counselors  funded 
hy  the  monies  provided  under  this  Bill.  These  desegration  centers  would  invite 
the  participants  of  public  and  private  educational  agencies  and  institutions  at 
all  levels  of  our  o)>eration.  Such  an  agency  would  help  to  bring  some  coherence 
into  the  overall  problems  of  desegrating  the  American  society. 

Tii ere  is  no  current  federal  program  which  deveio|>od  an  effective  tri-ethnic 
desegregation  plan.  This  Bill  should  give  more  emphasis  to  the  immediate 
implementation  of  such  a plan. 

It  saddens  me  to  admit  tiiat  in  recent  years  large  numbers  of  our  schools  have 
had  to  close  in  precisely  those  areas  where  they  were  most  needed  and  had  the 
most  to  offer.  In  those  areas  in  the  United  States  when'  Catholic  schools  have 
been  forced  to  close  because  of  Jack  of  financial  support  and/or  a movement  of 
parishioners  to  the  suburbs,  there  now  exists  excellent  educational  facilities 
which  could  he  cheaply  converted  to  useago  hy  the  public  school  system.  These 
facilities  could,  because  of  their  strategic*  location  in  and  near  the  ghetto  areas 
of  Hie  United  States,  serve  as  excellent  schools  with  ethnically  balanced  student 
Imputation.  Tills  provision  ootilcl  be  met  under  those  activities  authorized  In 
Section  OF  of  the  Bill. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  residential  patterns  now  existing  in  most  of 
the  United  States  are  such  that  unless  a certain  degree  of  busing  is  curried  out. 
very  little  can  be  done  to  achieve  ethnic  balance.  The  usage  of  Catholic  institu- 
tions strategically  located  would  not  necessitate  any  busing  other  than  that  which 
is  normally  used. 

In  closing,  I cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  consider  the  jmssibh* 
imiiact  of  this  Bill  on  the  educational  opportunities  available  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  in  the  United  States.  It  should  also  investigate  the  relative  impact  of 
the  Cisneros  Decision  which,  while  now  being  appealed  to  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court,  has  ruled  that  the  Mexlcan-American  is  a distinct  ethnic  group  which 
must  be  included  In  any  desegregation  plan. 

Evidence  to  date  suggests  that  the  quality  of  education  provided  Mexicnn- 
Amerlcans  might  be  inferior  even  to  that  which  is  provided  for  black  children. 
When  this  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  00c/c  of  all  Mexlcan-Amer- 
ieans  are  Catholic,  the  possible  Impact  of  the  decision  to  desegregate  with  federal 
assistance  is  obvious. 


Statement  of  tiif.  Reverend  John  M.  Bond.  Si'perintendext,  Diocese  of 

Charleston.  S.C. 

1.  Since  the  spring  of  10G7,  the  diocesan  system  of  education  began  its  ad- 
ministrative relationship  with  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  H.E.W.  At  that  time 
data  and  related  problems  were  presented  to  the  Civil  Rights’  Office.  Reflections 
were  made  by  the  Civil  Rights’  officials  with  recommendations  for  furthering 
desegregation.  It  should  be  noted  that  prior  to  this  time  several  strong  moves 
had  been  made  by  way  of  pastoral  |K)llcy  to  implement  social  teachings  of  the 
Church.  Realizing  that  the  law  called  for  more  than  intent,  the  Most  Reverend 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  responded  to  the  Civil  Rights’  Office  that  stringent  efforts 
would  he  made  to  achieve  de  facto  results.  In  the  school  year  10G7-6S,  procedures 
were  set  lip  to  achieve  two  primary*  purposes : 

(a)  To  eliminate  de  facto  dualism  in  seven  situations  through  plans  de- 
signed by  committees  at  the  local  level. 

(b)  To  bring  about  further  Integration  both  in  terms  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body  in  these  places,  as  well  as  In  the  other  schools  in  the  diocese. 

In  the  course  of  these  procedures,  two  )>ersona!  contacts  were  made  with  the 
Civil  Rights’  Office  by  the  Siqieriiiteiidcnt : The  first  to  inform  them  of  the 
procedures;  and  the  second  to  indicate  the  initial  results.  (Plans  submitted  by 
the  local  committees  and  approved  by  the  Bishop.)  In  the  fall  of  the  school 
year  lOOS-^9,  the  Superintendent  related  to  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  the  de  facto 
results  of  llib  plans  devised  for  the  previous  spring. 

Since  that  time,  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  diocese  of  Charleston  has 
related  on  a volunteer  basis  at  least  twice  a year,  by  way  of  personal  contact, 
with  officials  at  the  Civil  Rights*  Office  in  order  to : 

(a)  Relate  to  them  data  pertaining  to  faculty-student  black  and  white 
ratio. 
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(b)  In  relating  this  information  to  the  Civil  Rights*  officials,  the  intention 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Bishop  has  been  conveyed;  namely,  an  openness  to 
suggestions  for  effectively  furthering  the  process  of  integration  within  the 
school  system. 

2.  As  a school  system  which  Is  a non-public,  private  school  system,  not  ex- 
plicitly obligated  by  legal  pressure,  but  respectful  of  the  law  of  the  land  and 
committed  to  social  justice,  the  Diocese  of  Charleston  lias  both,  at  the  policy 
level  ami  at  the  practical  level,  shown  its  purpose  in  a fairly  dramatic  way.  This 
could  be  ]>ointed  up  by  what  follows : 
i a ) The  i>olicies  of  the  diocese : 

“In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  Christian  commitment,  pastors,  prin- 
cilia  Is,  and  rectors  shall  endeavor,  not  only  to  insure  the  complete  and 
equitable  integration  of  their  faculty  and  student  body,  but  a!x>  promote  by 
positive  direction  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood/’ 

"Xo  registrant  may  l>e  accepted  as  a transfer  student  front  the  public 
school  system  where  there  is  a verifiable  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  student 
or  the  parents  of  the  student  to  use  the  Catholic  school  at  the  elementary  or 
secondary  level  as  a haven  to  resist  the  policies  of  the  public  school  system 
relative  to  desegregation/' 

‘Again  1 would  like  to  reiterate  the  hope  that  Christian  Initiative  will 
bring  our  Catholic  people  a realization  of  living  in  full  Christian  brother- 
hood with  all  the  citizens  of  the  community.  Interracial  justice  requires  our 
complete  acceptance  of  black  persons  as  equal  before  God.  In  Catholic  schools 
we  make  no  distinction.” 

ib)  Factually,  the  data  on  student  enrollment  would  indicate  that  as  a 
private  non-public  school  system  intentions  would  indicate  more  than  a 
passive  positive  relation  to  integration. 

Enrollment— school  year  19CS-09:  0,349  Whites,  79#  White;  1,739  Ne- 
groes, 22#  Negro. 

Enrollment — school  year  196R-69:  0,349  Whites,  79#  White;  1 ,7,38  Ne- 
groes, 21#  Negro. 

A crop  In  enrollment  both  white  and  black  in  part  has  resulted  from  the 
stringent  move  to  desegregate  in  the  school  year  19G7-9S,  at  which  time  we 
lost  at  least  450  students  for  the  following  year.  The  losses,  from  our  field 
experience,  were  more  related  to  transportation,  tuition  rates,  etc.,  rather 
than  overt  reaction  to  integration  per  se. 

3.  In  an  ntfitudinal  survey  study  done  during  the  course  Okf  this  past  school 
year,  the  whole  area  of  integration  was  studied  by  way  of  10,000  questionnaires 
given  out  to  all  people  involved  in  the  diocesan  system  of  elementarv  education 
in  the  Cm#  return,  two  positive  points  were  quite  apparent; 

(a)  A significant  high  majority  responded  positively  to  the  question  ; “Do 
yon  feel  that  integration  is  necessary  in  your  school  T* 

<M  A further  positive  point  was  the  indication  that  through  student 
experiences  in  an  integrated  school  emotional,  unhealthy  attitudes  would 
he  avoided  and  positive  training  would  be  provided.  This  point  ts  backed  nn 
hv  the  value  system  training  offered  in  our  schools  and  is  evident  tn  the 
been  Increased*0  abse,lcc  of  Prob,oms  ln  our  schools  where  Integration  has 

. n.ote<1  hero  that  on®  very  positive  value  we  feel  we  hav«  to  offer 

vld*M  °^vjC»!00,S  *?  !!othblack  an(J  white  students  which  pro- 

vides an  attitude  In  which  a socially  oriented  value  system  con  be  eff  actively 
communicaltod  to  the  child  both  at  the  academic  and  Vx^riSTntaUeveKe 
whole  atmosphere  of  a Catholic  school  provides  a Christian  context  In  which 

i;ctmdor  ,°a\tc?MwfirmutCtan  **  a'“*,Ml,na,,y  chan**  so  that  W social 

Hi  chari<**on  *n  regard  to  integration  relate 

nf  ° * the  Dl0^s?n  In^rraclal  Commission.  One  of  the  charges 

f iliis  Commlssion  is  to  re-evaluate  the  efforts  that  haw*  heen  m o cm  in  #*»«, 
for  policies 
purpose 


> 
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Statement  of  Clarence  Mitchell,  Director,  Washington  Bureau  of  the 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  testimony  on  II. R.  1784G.  This  legislation  would  authorize  one 
billion  five  hundred  million  dollars  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  improve 
education  in  racially  impacted  areas  and  to  assist  school  districts  to  meet  special 
problems  incident  to  desegregation  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

When  the  President  announced  ids  intention  to  seek  passage  of  this  typo  of 
legislation,  Mr.  Hoy  Wilkins,  executive  director  of  the  NAACP  immediately 
expressed  supiK>rt  of  t lie  objectives  of  the  legislation.  Since  that  time,  our 
national  convention  has  met  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  delegates  to  that 
convention  expressed  supi*>rt  for  the  principle  of  giving  aid  for  desegregation  of 
pul  die  schools,  but  suggested  that  It  would  Ik*  improper  to  neglect  the  schools 
which  have  voluntarily  desegregrated  while  aiding  those  which  have  held  out  to 
the  bitter  end  and  are  now  acting  only  because  of  final  court  orders.  The  dele- 
gates also  expressed  great  concern  about  the  burden  which  is  Imiiosod  upon  pri- 
vate citizens  during  the  extensive  period  of  litigation  which  is  often  necessary  to 
achieve  school  desegregation.  They  pointed  out  that  the  i>er|K>trator.s  of  racial 
segregation  have  access  to  the  legal  resources  and  finances  of  the  State  ns  well  as 
local  governments  in  maintaining  segregation  through  obstructive  and  dilatory 
court  tactics.  Plaintiffs,  on  the  other  hand,  must  rely  on  private  funds  to  protect 
their  constitutional  rights.  To  remedy  this,  the  delegates  strongly  recommended 
that  H.R.  17SIG  include  a provision  permitting  the  use  of  Federal  funds'*  to 
defray  the  cost  of  litigation  to  the  plaintniff  including  counsel  fee,  plaintiff's 
exi torts  and  out  of  jtocket  expenses.” 

The  importance  of  this  last  mentioned  feature  erf  taking  care  of  the  plaintiff’s 
expenses  is  graphically  illustrated  by  the  attached  statement  which  was  dis- 
tributed by  members  of  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  NAACP  on  Sunday,  August  9 at 
a meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Conference  of 
NAACP  branches  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  It  Is  significant  that  the  state- 
ment deals  with  a school  in  the  far  north  of  our  country  In  a rich  and  enlightened 
State.  As  a last  resort,  the  branch  has  instituted  court  action  but  now  it  is 
confronted  with  the  difficult  task  of  financing  the  handling  of  the  case.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  the  close  of  the  board  meeting  of  our  State  conference 
of  branches,  several  representatives  of  local  branches  told  me  that  the  Erie 
story  could  be  repeated  in  their  localities.  They  mentioned  specifically  the  cities 
of  Johnstown  and  Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  complete  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools  in  our  country  we  recommend  the  following : 

1.  The  funds  made  available  must  be  used  to  assist  In  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  desegregated  (a)  voluntarily  (b)  because  of  Federal  or 
State  court  orders  (c)  because  of  legislative  directives  of  a State,  county, 
municipal  or  other  law  making  body. 

2.  School  districts  which  ate  desegregating  in  compliance  with  programs 
approved  by  the  Department  of  HEW  must  be  assisted. 

3.  Schools  which  are  in  so-called  Upping  categories  where  funds  are  needed 
to  increase  attendance  of  minority  group  students  or  to  prevent  such  schools 
from  becoming  wholly  resegregated  must  receive  aid. 

4.  Schools  racially  isolated  because  of  residential  patterns  must  also  be- 
come eligible  for  aid.  However,  in  such  schools,  assistance  should  be  given 
only  when  there  is  definite  assurance  that  the  school  authorities  are  making 
a continuing  effort  to  end  the  racial  isolation  of  such  schools  and  to  achieve 
total  desegregation. 

5.  Congress  must  face  Up  to  the  need  for  repealing  the  contemptible  addi- 
tions to  the  law  which  have  created  confusion  In  the  desegregation  pro- 
grams of  this  country.  The  so-called  anti-busing  provision  contained  in  title 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act^  the  Fountain  Amendments  and  the  Whitten 
Amendments  have  all  created  mountains  of  mischief  that  bar  the  way  to 
reaching  the  promised  land  of  school  desegregation  in  the  United  States. 

Items  1,  2,  and  4 are  clear  and  do  not  require  any  explanation  in  this  state- 
ment Items  3 and  5 do  require  additional  comment 

With  respect  to  Rem  3,  we  have  had  extensive  discussions  with  Members  of 
the  House  and  education  experts  on  how  to  accomplish  orderly  desegregation 
of  schools  which  are  affected  by  so-called  de  facto  segregation.  The  suggestion 
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has  been  made  that  tin*  Swrolary  of  IIKW  could  give  assistance  to  public  schools 
where  more  than  15  i»cr  cent  of  the  student  inundation  is  made  up  of  a minority 
group  m*  gtmips  Imt  not  more  than  50  |K*r  cent.  In  discussions  on  this  suggestion, 
some  educational  exerts  have  indicated  that  the  50  i**r  cent  ceiling  is  too  low. 
Others  have  suggested  that  the  i>e mintages  should  he  omitted  altogether  amt 
the  decision  to  aid  schools  in  this  category  should  ho  left  to  the  discretion  of 
IlKW.  The  education  dei^rtment  of  the  NAAFI*  has  suggested  that  it  is  better 
to  rely  tifton  the  discretion  of  the  executive  branch  of  Government  in  this  kind 
of  situation,  hut  if  i>cm»ntages  should  he  written  into  tlie  law  the  floor  should 
he  15  |H*rccnt  and  the  calling  should  he  70  larcent. 

With  res|H*ct  to  item  No.  5,  I wish  to  imint  out  that  Congress  has  been  a bul- 
wark of  protection  for  civil  rights  since  the  passage  of  the  RHH  Civil  Rights 
Law.  From  10.TJ  to  1057  the  minority  groups  of  this  country  had  to  look  to  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Supreme  Court  for  help  in  protecting  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  with  the  enactment  of  the  1057  Civil  Rights  Law  and  continuing 
through  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminlst rations,  all  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment  were  instrumental  in  protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  minorities. 
Wo  are  now  in  a period  when  Congress  lias  he<*omo  the  major  battleground  in 
which  the  hard  won  gains  in  the  light  for  civil  rights  are  to  ho  protected.  On  the 
whole,  the  Congress  has  an  excellent  record  in  attempts  to  lmhl  the  line  against 
ttmse  who  would  destroy  programs  of  protecting  the  right  to  vote  and  dilute1 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  conns  with  apinuntment  of  judges  who  arc  hostile 
to  civil  rights  and  who  are  advocates  of  racial  segregation. 

llowe  er.  it  should  he  noted  that  the  segregation  advocates  of  this  country 
and  allies  in  Congress  who  come  from  Northern  States  leave*  used  the  appropria- 
tions bills  to  water  down  the  effect  of  the  1051  school  desegregation  decision  and 
the  clear  objectives  of  tlte  l'.MH  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  plain  fact  of  life  is  that  the 
appropriation  committees  are  dominated  by  members  who  are  not  sympathetic  to 
minority  groups.  In  the  secrecy  of  the  committee  rnfun  these  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  eoneoct  the  kind  of  language  that  may  seem  reasonable  on  its 
face,  hut  which  in  fact,  is  designed  to  nullify  the  1054  school  desegregation  de- 
cision. For  example,  by  using  some  ch*ceptive  semantic  alchemy  they  have  made 
the  ordinaiy  word  ••busing”  take  on  tin*  connotation  of  a precious  luxury  which 
must  not  be  paid  for  with  tax  funds.  Rut  when  we  remove  the  verbiage  and  get 
at  the  facts  we  discover  that  what  Is  really  meant  is  a restriction  on  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  school  desegregation.  When  these  amendments  conic  to  the 
lioor  of  tlie  House  and  Senate,  they  place  the  rights  o*  minority  groups  in  com- 
petition with  the  millions  or  billions  that  are  being  appropriated  to  i>erforin  tlie 
necessary  functions  of  tlie  Government  of  the  Flitted  States.  In  this  kind  of  con- 
test, it  has  been  my  ox|>erience  that  very  few  Members  of  (’engross  want  to  take 
tlie  side  of  the  minority  groups. 

rsuaily,  the  solution  is  found  in  substituting  language  which  is  said  to  he 
innocuous  and  may  In  fact  be  meaningless.  But  these  revisions,  whether  meaning- 
ful or  super tluons,  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  shameful  position  of  appearing  to  sanction  second  class  citizenship  for 
the  black  children  of  this  Nation. 

This  legislation  is  before  a committee  which  is  made  up  of  some  of  the  most 
sympathetic  and  high  minded  Members  of  Congress.  TUs  committee'  should  fact* 
up  to  its  resimnsibility  to  Initiate  re|K*al  of  all  of  the  offending  vulgarities  and 
obscenities  that  have  W*cn  written  into  the  law  by  th.*  contemptible  efforts  of 
those  who  must  keep  on  trying  to  divide  the  children  of  our  country  into  separate* 
and  unjust  categories  simply  because  of  their  skin  color  or  the  texture  of  their 
hair,  it  should  also  he  noted  that  tlie  framers  of  this  legislation  should  reject 
the  pusillanimous  soft  shoe  approaches  that  are  lieing  advocated  by  those  who 
are  following  the  advice  of  Professor  Alexander  Illckel  of  Yale  University.  Mr. 
Rickel  is  exhibit  A of  why  there  is  a growing  distrust  of  some  white  jteoplc  who 
pun>ort  to  he  friends  of  minority  groups.  This  is  no  time  to  cover  up  attempts  to 
maintain  racial  segregation  with  complicated  legal  stratagems  and  compromise. 

I am  sure  that  T speak  for  thousands  of  colored  citizens  when  I say  that  wo  wish 
Mr.  Rickel  would  keep  his  nose  out  of  this  particular  part  of  the  Nation’s  busi- 
ness. but,  since  he  does  not  seem  to  want  to  do  that,  we  certainly  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  will  not  follow  his  advice. 

In  conclusion.  I wish  again  to  thank  the  members  of  the  subcommittee*  and 
also  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  speedily  authorize  funds  with  the  provisions 
that  1 have  mentioned. 
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NAACP  Focus  Needed  on  North ebn  Schools  Now 


THE  ERIE  STORY 

If  you  still  doubt  the  extent  of  discriminatory  practices  in  Northern  School 
Systems  and  the  ensuing  damages  committed  against  black  students,  take  this 
mi  ante  to  read  of  the  happenings  and  conditions  in  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania  School 
System. 

l-'or  more  than  five  years,  the  Erie  NAACP  branch  lias  made  the  city  schools 
its  target  issue.  Findings  by  the  branch  included  such  facts  as : 

As  few  as  5 or  0 Hlack  teachers  among  a staff  of  over  S00  (more  have  since 
been  hired)  ; 

No  black  non-professionals  Mich  as  janitors,  cafeteria  workers,  bus  drivers, 
clerical  staff: 

No  Itluck  administrators,  counselors,  nurses; 

Old  outmodeled  buildings  some  dating  back  to  the  later  1800‘s ; and 

Four  de  facto  segregated  schools,  other  borderline.  The  least  expiuienccil 
teachers  often  using  discarded  texts  and  supplies,  placed  in  these  schools. 

Fsing  these  outward  manifestations  of  racial  bins  as  a measure,  imagine  if 
you  can,  the  day  to  day  acts  of  discrimination  that  are  part  of  the  educational 
process!  The  drop  out  rate  is  exceedingly  high.  Hundreds  of  students  are  pushed 
out  or  indefinitely  susi>ended — the  method  adopted  by  the  schools  to  rid  them- 
selves of  “troublemakers”  ! No  where  is  the  black  student  part  of  the  mainstream 
of  school  lifts  rather  he  is  alienated,  distorted  and  angry  and  above  all  so  poorly 
educated  that  he  is  more  often  than  not,  totally  unprepared  to  take  his  place  in 
society. 

Student  protect  bring  irhotcMite  suspension*,  csitulsion*.  arrests 

Such  are  t lio  conditions  which  have  led  to  numerous  disturbances  in  the  Erie 
Schools  during  the  past  tbive  years— both  at  the  high  school  and  junior  high 
levels.  Failure  by  the  schools  to  act  on  student  inditious  and  iieacefnl  demonstra- 
tions brought  on  disorderly  disturbances,  fse  of  the  jKdiee,  canine  corps,  the 
courts — jails.  susjiensions  anil  expulsions  have*  done  nothing  but  iwstiwmo  solu- 
tions and  heighten  tensions.  The  most  recent  disturbances  are  now  termed  racial 
in  character  as  white  students  have  joined  together  in  such  groups  as  S17 >X(JH 
(Students  for  the  Prevention  of  Niggers  (Jetting  Everything). 

Teachers  in  a sj>ecinl  meeting,  drew  up  and  submit  fed  a hard-line  discipline 
code  to  the  Hoard  of  School  Directors,  which  was  adopted.  They  threaten  to 
“withhold  services”  if  not  given  supimrt  in  discipline  methods  which  includes 
corjioral  punishment. 

AM. 10P  turns  to  courts  as  last  resort 

Every  conceivable  method  has  been  utilized  by  tlie  Erie  branch  to  win  the 
needed  changes  In  the  Erie  Schools.  Endless  negotiations,  mass  meetings,  public 
demonstrations — a Hiaek  Monday  have  been  held.  Investigations  and  hearings 
by  the  local  and  State  Human  Relations  Commissions,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction — Mate  and  federal  agencies  have  brought  about  more  unfilled  prom- 
ises than  changes. 
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